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PREFACE. 


While almost every other department of useful science has been 
arranged and brought into a more accessible and convenient form, 
in the shape of a Dictionary, that of Gardening has remained 
nearly without assistance in this respect. The present is, however, an 
attempt to render so important and beneficial a branch of knowledge 
more easy and comprehensible, by better and more correct explana- 

■s 

lions of the various objects which it embraces; by more full and accu¬ 
rate descriptions of the different plants and processes; and by more clear 
and distinct delineations of the various modes of culture and management 
by which they may be raised, preserved, and brought to perfection, in the 
easiest and most expeditious manner. The execution of this undertaking, 
from, the difficult and imperfect state of the art, has been attended with 
considerable labour and trouble; but the author hopes, from the practical 
knowledge which he possesses, and the various sources of information of 
which he has been enabled to avail himself, that it has been performed 
in a manner that will not be found less useful in ■ directing the practical 
Gardener, than those who are not so conversant with the nature of the 
subject, as bringing them more fully acquainted with the various methods 
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that have been commonly employed, as well as those which hare been 
suggested by modem experience. 

In addition to these advantages, the "Work also affords others that are 
probably not of less utility to the horticulturist; those of having accurate 
Representations of many of the most rare and curious plants that 
are cultivated in shrubberies, or other parts of pleasure-grounds, and in 
green-houses and stoves, engraved from original drawings of the plants, 
by the best artists, as well as of all the different improved buildings and 
other contrivances employed in the raising, forcing, and preserving the 
various sorts of fine fruits and tender vegetables, taken from those made 
use of in actual practice with the greatest oeconomy and success. 

It is therefore hoped that the work will be found deserving of attention, 
as furnishing a full and complete view of the most approved methods of 
Horticulture, whether in the management of the Kitchen-Garden, 
or in the art of Forcing the finer vegetable productions* 
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A.BELE, a general name applied to the White 
Poplar Tree * See Populus* 

ABIES, the Fir Tree* See Pinus. 

ABROMA, a genus comprehending a tree of 
the exotic kind known in the East Indies, and 
cultivated occasionally in the stove in this 
country* 

It belongs to the class and order Pohadelpkia 
Dodecandrta , and ranks in the natural order of 
Cokivnniferce* 

The characters of which are: that the calyx is 
a five-leaved perianthiuin, having lanceolate* 
acute* spreading, permanent leaflets; the corolla 
consists of five petals, larger than the calyx, 
with obovate, arched, concave, and erect claws, 
which are hairy at the ends, and inserted at the 
base into the nectary; having oval, obtuse, spread¬ 
ing ciliate borders, which are contracted at the 
base into very short, dilate, recurved, little claws, 
on which the principal ones are placed; the nectary 
is short, small, and pitcher-shaped; being divided 
into five segments, which are obcordate, hairy, 
and erect, being recurved, arched, and alternate 
with the claws of the petals; the stamina are five 
filaments, membranaceous, and very small, grow¬ 
ing qn the nectary between the emarginate trifid 
tegmenU, and topped with three twin kidney- 
ihaped antherc on each filament: the pistilhim is 
a subcylindrical germ, having five subulate ap¬ 
proximating styles crowned by acute stigmas : the 
pencarpimn is an ovate, membranaceous, veined 
capsule, five-winged, five-beaked, and five-celled, 
gaping at the top into five parts between the 
freaks^ having the partitions folded : tlie seeds 
are many and subovate, contained within an ob- 


ABR 

lique membranaceous aril, and fixed in a double 
row to the central edge of the partitions, which 
is thickened and bearded longitudinally, but with¬ 
out any receptacle for the seeds* 

The species are: 1 * A*angusta % Maple-leaved 
Abroma; 2 * A * Wheleri , Wheeler's Abroma; 
the first of which only has been introduced and 
cultivated here. 

It rises to the state of a tree, having generally 4 
straight trunk, and branches that are adorned w ith 
some ovate, spear-shaped, acuminated leaves; and 
others which are angular, as those of the first 
year, with five or seven lobes which are acute, 
the anterior ones being most produced, all veined, 
and alternate, of a green colour on both the 
upper and under sides, but paler on the latter* 
Every part of the plant is covered by stiff, shining, 
decumbent bristles, of a whitish cast, scarcely 
observable by the naked eye, but readily sepa¬ 
rating, and adhering to the fingers without injury. 
The peduncles are mostly Bifid, bearing two 
flowers of a dark purple colour, which come out 
on the ends of these bifid footstalks, nodding 
elegantly downwards, but with little or no smell; 
continuing to appear from June to October, and 
perfecting the fniit about the beginnii^r of the 
latter month* 

This plant grows naturally in New South Wales 
and the Philippine Islands, and, when cut, yields 
a kind of gum. It was introduced into this coun¬ 
try about the year 1779 * 

The latter is a plant of the shrub kind, a native 
of the East Indies, having a brownish-coloured 
bark, and the extreme branches covered by a 
woolly substance. 
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Culture *—The propagation of the fir*t, nr tree 
kind, i$ by cuttings made in the spring, and plain¬ 
ed out in pots in order to be plunged into a hot- 
bed, where, after being wd I rooted, they should bo 
transplanted into single pots and placed in a bark- 
bed in the stove, where thev must constantly be 
kept, as they require a prettv strong beat and much 
w ater. The seeds do not easily become ripe in tins 
climate, seldom indeed arriving at a state proper 
for vegetating w ithout exeat attention. T he se¬ 
cond sort is not yet much known or cultivated* 

■ ABKOTANUM* See Artemisia. 

ARKUS, If ttd Uquonce, a genus compre* 
bending a plant of the perennial shrubby kind, 
sometimes cultivated in the stove in this count rv* 

It belongs to the class and order Diaddphia 
Deat/tfhiti; and ranks in the natural order of 
LeguminoM?. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, bell-shaped, obscurely four-lobed peri- 
anthium ; the teeth blunt,and the upper the broad¬ 
est; the corolla papilionaceous, having the ban¬ 
ner roundish, entire, ascending, and flatted at 
the sides, but longer than the wings and keel: 
the wings oblong and blunt; and the keel ob¬ 
long, sickle-shaped, gibbous, and longer than the 
wings; the stamina nine filaments united into a 
■heath, cloven above, free at the end, unequal, and 
rising; with oblong erect anthem:: the pistillum 
a cylindrical hairy germ; with the style subulate 
ana rising, but shorter than the stamina: the 
stigma in the form of a head, but small: the 
pericarpium a rhomblike, compressed, acumi¬ 
nated legume, coriaceous, bivalvcd, four- or five- 
celled, with a little subulate deflex daw; each 
cell containing a subglubuse seed* 

There is m;Ty one species; the A* preeatoriuSy 
Jamaica Wild Liouoricc. 

This Ins a slender, shrubby, twining, branchy 
Stalk, rising when supported to eight or ten feet 
in height, adorned with pinnate leaves which end 
ahrupHv, and having from twelve to sixteen pairs 
of small, smooth, ofdomr, blunt folio leg, or leaf¬ 
lets, set dose together, fhe flowers are of a pale 

f nuplc colour, and come out in short spikes or 
>unchcs from the sides of the stalks, having the 
shape of the kidney btaft; and are succeeded by 
short pods, containing in each three or four bard 
seeds of a bright scarlet colour, with a black 
speck or eye on the sides on which they are 
fastened to the pod, 

Professor T* Martyn, on the authority of 
Gartner, remarks, that the legume or pod is 
occasionally found of an oblong torm, containing 
six seeds scarce apparently divided by a mem¬ 
brane, which often disappears as the seeds be¬ 
come ripe, '('he small leaflets have the taste of 
liquorice, and are used for the same purposes: 
hence the plant scans to have obtained its name. 
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There art two varieties of tins plant—one that 
has a white, and another a vellow, seed : but they 
do not differ In mi the former either in leaf or 
stalk* It is said to grow nalurally in both the East 
and \\ i st I Julies, as well as in Guinea and Egypt. 

( ultures —The propagation of this plant 'li by 
feeds; which should be sown on a good hot-bed 
in the spring, bein£ previously soaked throe or 
tour days in water, in order to promote their ve¬ 
getating power. When the plants are come up 
about two inches in height, they should each be 
transplanted out into a separate pot filled with 
light earth, and then plunged into a bark-lied in 
the stove, keeping thejn well shaded from the sun 
until they have struck or taken fresh root; in 
U’hieh situation they must he constantly kept: 
after this they are to be treated as other tender 
plants. They mostly flower in the second year, 
and occasionally ripen their seeds even in'tluf 
climate* 

ABSINTHIUM. Sec Artemisia, 
ACACIA* See Mimosa* 

ACACIA, l'n !>e and Scarlet* See Routma* 
ACACIA, Three-t horned* See Gleuitkia* 
ACANTHUS, 7Jcf/r f j Breech, a genus which 
comprehends several hardy herbaceous plants of 
the perennial flowering kind, which are m use 
for the purpose of ornament in pleasure-grounds, 
&c- and also one of the evergreen shrubby sort 
for the stove. 

It is of the class and order Didmmmia Angi- 
ospermiQy and ranks in the natural order of Ptr- 
sonatce* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a peri- 
amhiuin, with leaflets in three alternate pairs, 
unequal, and permanent: the corolla single- 
petalled and unequal, having a short lube closed 
with a beard; no upper lip; very large under lip, 
w'hich is flat, straight, very broad, threc-lobcd, 
obtuse, and of the length of the upper lip of the 
calyx : the stamina have four filaments, subulate, 
shorter than the corolla, the two upper rather 
longer, recurved and incurved at the top; the 
anther® arc oblong, compressed,obtuse, the late- * 
ral ones parallel, and villous before: the pis til lum 
has a conical germ, a filiform style of the length of 
the stamina, and two acute lateral stigmas; the 
pericarpium is a subovate pointed capsule, two- 
celled and two-valvcd, with a contrary partition, 
alternate daw s, aim’d and fastened to the parti¬ 
tion; the seed is ovate, gibbous and single, but 
gurnet mica double. 

Hie species most commonly cultivated are: 1 * 

A . 7 ntillhy Smooth Acanthus; 2. A* spimsus^ 
Prickly Acanthus; Z*A*ilktfuiim > Ilolly-leuvcd 
Shrubby Acanthus. 

The first, or Smooth Acanthus, according to 
Miller, has the stein from two to three feet in 
height. The leaves arc oblong, smooth on both 
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’sides and shining; from a span to a foot in length, 
divided deeply into opposite ovate lobes, which 
are bluntly toothed and finely ciliatc about the 
edges, placed on roundish petioles, with a flat 
ctuuiud FUtming along the upper surface* .Both 
the leaves and flow er-stems ri.se directly from the 
root; the former, by spreading closely upon the 
ground in circular clusters, produce a good effect. 
But though the leaves are said to be smooth, they 
are not without white-bristles on both sides, espe¬ 
cially along the nerves* The flowers arc white, 
and conic out from about the middle to the top 
of the stalk. They make their appearance in July 
or August, continuing in blow a month or six 
weeks, and then produce seed. 

There is a variety of this plant in which the 
leaves arc larger anti less sinuated, the upper side 
shining. 

The second sort, or Prickly Acanthus, has the 
leaves deeply jagged in very regular order; each 
segment is terminated by a sharp spine, as are 
also the petioles and the calyx of the flowers, so 
that the plant is troublesome to handle. In both 
these species the leaves and stalks are annual. 

The Holly-leaved Acanthus is an evergreen 
shrub, which rises about four feet in height, di¬ 
viding into many branches; the leaves being si¬ 
milar to those of the common holly both in size 
and shape, Hid also armed with spines in the 
same manner. The flowers come out ringly in 
an upright raceme at the end of the stalk, are 
white, and shaped like those of the Common 
Acanthus, but smaller,. 

The two first are thick, fleshy, fibrous-rooted 
plants, which spread considerably, and penetrate 
the earth to a great depth. They arc found in 
their native state in Spain, Italy, and Portugal; 
but grow without difficulty in the open ground in 
tills climate. 

The last is a very tender plant, which in this 
climate requires the constant heat o Jthc stove to 
preserve it. It is a native of South America, and 
also of both the East and West Indies. It is 
retained in hot-houses for the purpose of variety. 

Culture *—Both the Smooth ana Prickly Acan¬ 
thus are found to succeed in any common soil 
without much attention to the nature of the ex¬ 
posure, and are said by Miller to be lasting plants, 
which may be propagated either by seeds or the 
parting of the roots. If by the former method, 
ilk: seed should be sown in a light dry soil to¬ 
wards the end of March, either in slight drills or 
on the plain surface, and immediately raked in. 
When the season proves favourable, the plants 
appear in May, ana all the after-culture they re¬ 
quire is to keep them clean from weeds, and, 
where they stand too close, to thin them out, 
so as to leave them about six inches apart; which 
is room sufficient for them to grow in until 


the autumn, when they should be transplanted 
into siuiaiiims where they arc designed to re¬ 
main. The first, as being the most lender, is ad¬ 
vised to be planted in a w arm bottler near a wall, 
and which, as the plants do not multiply so last by 
their roots, do not require more room than about 
three feet; but the second, as it spreads it* roots 
to a great distance, should have more than twice 
that space. From this last sort being hardy, it 
maybe proper to be planted between shrubs m fill 
up vacant spaces; where it will grow without diffi¬ 
culty, provided the ground be Tight and not over 
wet; and when in flower will thus make an 
agreeable variety* 

When they are propagated by their roots, the 
operation may be performed cither in spring or 
autumn ; but the former should only be removed 
in the spring; tor, if transplanted in the autumn, 
and the following w inter should prove cold, it 
will ran the hazard of being destroyed. The 
roots in these cases should not be parted too 
small, and the plants be at once placed out where 
they are to remain. See Farting op Boots. 
As these plants take very deep root, when plant¬ 
ed in wet ground, the roots are liable to rot in 
the winter. They have frequently been traced 
more than four feet: they should not there¬ 
fore be wholly removed after they have been 
growing long in a place; but the side shoots be 
annually taken off, otherwise they wit! be apt to 
spread so far as to overpower the neighbouring 
plants or shrubs. The remaining culture is only 
that of affording the flowering stems due support 
when it becomes requisite, and carefully clearing 
away the decayed stalks in the autumn. 

When these plants are once well established 
in a piece of ground, they are observed by Miller 
to be eradicated with great difficulty. 

Both the Smooth and Prickly Acanthus are 
mostly kept in the nurseries for the purpose of 
sale. 

The Shrubby species of Acanthus may be pro¬ 
pagated with the greatest certainty by sowing 
seed I hat has been procured from abroad, in pots ; 
to be plunged in a bark-bed in the stove until the 
plants are raised, when they are to be managed 
in the saioc manner as other hot-house plants. 
Layers and cuttings likewise sometimes succeed, 
when planted in pots and placed in the same si* 
tuations. 

ACEK, the Maple t a genus including a great 
variety of hardy deciduous trees, useful both for 
the purposes of timber, and those of ornament in 
pleasure-grounds, and other situations. 

It belongs to the class and order Polt/gamia 
IWo/toeda, and ranks in the natural order YVt- 
hi/afw. 

The characters of which arc: that it has herma¬ 
phrodite and male flowers on the same tree: the 
B g 
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hermaphrodite calyx U a oik-- leafed* five-cleft, 
acute, coloured, Hat and entire at the haw:, perma¬ 
nent pcriamhium: the corolla has live petals, ovate, 
broader outward, obtuse* scarcely larger than the 
calyx, and spreading: the stamina consist of eight 
or ten subulate short lihunenls: the anther® arc 
simple* and the pollen cruciform: the pistiilum 
has a compressed germ, immersed in a convex, 
perforated, large receptacle : the style is filiform, 
and daily progressive: the stigmas are two or 
three, pointed, slender and reflex: the pericar- 
pium is composed of as many capsules as stig¬ 
mas, with one seed in each, coalescent at the 
base, roundish, compressed, and each terminated 
by a very large mem oranous wing: the seeds arc 
solitary and roundish; the male flowers are the 
same with the hermaphrodites, except that they 
have neither germ nor style, but only a bifid stig¬ 
ma* On the first unfolding of the flower, the 
stigma only appears, and a few days afterwards 
the style. The hermaphrodite flowers in the same 
umbel arc often of two kinds : the lower ones fe¬ 
minine hermaphrodites, of which the anther® do 
not burst, but the pistil him grows into a fruit; the 
upper ones masculine hermaphrodites, of which 
the anther® scatter their dust, and the pistils do 
not grow, but fall off. 

The species arc numerous: but those which 
have been introduced and chiefly cultivated in 
this country, either for the purposes of timber or 
ornament in pleasure grounds, are, 1. A . pstu- 
doplatanuS) Greater Maple or Sycamore ; 2. 

A, campestrei Common or Smaller Maple ; 
3. A . Ash-leaved Virginia Maple; 4. 

A* ftlonspfssitlnmtm t Montpelier Maple; 5* A* 
PlatartoideS) Planetrcc-like Norway Maple; 6. 
A. rubrum f Scarlet-flow ering Maple; 7 * A* 
tticckarhmm) Sugar Maple ; 8* A* Tartaricnm % 
Tartarian Maple; 9 . A* Opalta f Italian Maple; 
HI. A * Pepsjflramatm 9 Femisylvailian Mountain 
Maple ; II * A* Creilcum^ Cretan Maple. 

The first, or Great Maple, has the leaves di* 
▼ided towards the base into three large and two 
small lobes, the edges being unequally serrated, 
the racemes pubescent and hanging down, the 
flowers of a yellowish green colour, and the 
wings of the capsules erect. It grows to a great 
height, often with a clear stem or bole, and 
spreading top* It comes early into leaf, as about 
the middle of April; and these at first have a 
pleasing green colour, but, from their exsuding 
a clammy juice, are liable to be soon eaten by 
insects; which lessens its value for purposes of 
ornament. Tile bunches of flowers are in full 
bloom about a fortnight after the first appearance 
of the leaves, but from their bad colour produce 
little ornamental effect. 

This tree was formerly much employed in 
planting walks, avenues. See* but has lately given 


place to others of the more ornamental kind. It 
is probable, however, that near the sea-coast it 
may be planted with advantage, either alone, nr 
lor the purpose of slidUTing other trees, as it is 
known to withstand the attacks of the sea air 
wilh peculiar hardiness. On beirur \vminded, 
it ex* tides a great quantity of liquor, of winch 
good wine is mad tv There are two varieties of 
the Great Maple or Sycamore:—one with broad 
leaves and large keys— Lhe other with variegated 
leaves. 'JTie latter, when blended in large plan¬ 
tations, afford a pleasing variety. This tree is 
frequently known by the names of Sycamore, 
Mock Plane, and Plane Tree, 

In the second, or Common Maple, the bark is 
rough and deeply fissured, the leaves grow ing in 
pairs on long petioles; being divided about half 
wav down into three lobe3 ; the side ones sub¬ 
divided into two smaller ones, and the middle 
one into three which are obtuse, 'The flower* 
are greenish, hanging in thin, loose, short 
clusters at the extremities of the branches. The 
peduncles, w ? hen broken oflf while younc, are lac¬ 
tescent. The receptacle of the flower is spongv, 
and divided intoeiglit rays, a stamen bcimr placed 
between each. This is a tree of much liumblcr 
growth than the former, and by no means so 
ornamental: it may however be admitted in ex¬ 
tensive plantations. 

The third sort, or Ash-leaved Virginia Maple, 
is a very strontr-shooting tree of quick growth* 
It is well calculated, on account of its pale green 
leaves, which vary in form from those o? the 
other species, being composed of distinct lobes, 
to constitute a phasing variety in plantations y 
but they fall soon in the autumn- It should be 
made use of in situations that are not much ex¬ 
posed to the winds, as it is said to be apt to be 
split by them. The wood is soft and brittle* 

The Montpelier Maple is a tree that grows about 
twenty feet in height. The leaves resemble those 
of the Common Maple, but are of thicker sub¬ 
stance and not so large, have a shining green 
colour, and continue their verdure late in the 
autumn; which renders the tree more valuable. 
This sort is not common at present in this 
country. The blosv of the flowers is soon over, 
and has not much beauty. It is occasionally 
succeeded by ripe seed. This tree is common im 
the southern parts of France and in Italy. 

The Norway Maple rises to a large size. The 
leaves are smooth, and of a shining green colour*, 
fully as large as those of the first kind, and, from 
the trre abounding in a sharp juice of a milky 
appearance, seldom eaten or much injured by 
insects. They arc more ornamental than those 
of the Sycamore; the trees having in the spring, 
when the flowers are in full blow, from their 
fine yellow colour, a most beautiful effect.- It is 
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met with in the mountainous parts of most of the 
northern stales of Europe* 

There arc two varieties of the Norway Maple; 
—one with variegated or striped leaves, and the 
other with cut leaves. 

The Scarlet-flowering Maple is a dioecious 
tree, the leaves of which are composed each 
of live sharp-pointed lobes, winch arc slightly 
indented or serrated : they arc smooth, of a 
pale green on their upper surface; and sea- 
green colour underneath ; and they grow on long, 
simple, taper, reddish loot stalks. The flowers 
come out in clusters from the sides of the brandies 
before the leaves, and have only six stamina. 
They appear in April, and the seeds ripen in 
June, 

There are two varieties of it;—the Virginian 
Scarlet-flow eringMaple, and Sir Charles Wager's 
Maple, Both of them are propagated for the 
sake of the flowers, which are of a scarlet colour. 
The sort called Sir Charles Wager's produces 
larger clusters of flowers than the other; oti 
which account it is most in esteem. 

The Sugar Maple is a large-grow iugtrcc, some¬ 
times arriving at the height of forty tect, and has 
broad thin leaves divide J into five principal parts, 
which arc again indented or cut at the edges into 
several acute segments. Their surface is smooth, 
of a Jight green colour, whitish underneath ; 
and grow on pretty long footstalks. The flowers 
conic out in the spring, about the time of the 
Norway Maple; and are succeeded bv seed, 
which sometimes ripens here. In America, the 
inhabitants tap this tree in the spring, and boil 
the liquor, which affords an useful sugar. The Sy¬ 
camore, the Ash-leaved and the Norway Maples 
also abound with a saccharine juice, from which 
sugar might probably be prepared with advan^ 
tage. 

'lhc Tartarian Maple grow* to upwards of 
twenty feet in height. The leaves are heart-shaped, 
undivided, and their edges unequally serrated* 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves in bunches of a longish form, appearing 
rarlv in the spring, and are occasionally suc¬ 
ceeded hy ripe seed in thisr climate. It is a native 
of the southern parts of Russia. 

The Italian Maple lias a trunk ten feet in height, 
straight, branching, and covered with a gray 
bark* The branches are flexible. The leaves are 
middle-sized, thin, three-or five-lobcd, toothed,, 
and rounded. The flowers are in a very loose 
pendent raceme j. on peduncles very long, branch¬ 
ing and bending: they are larger than those of 
the oilier sorts, composed of five lanceolate pe¬ 
tals, yellowish and veined. The calyx U very small, 
fallingalong time before thecorolla* The stamina 
are tight iu number, and twice as long as the co¬ 
rolla j the wings of the seed not adhering to the. 


sides of the capsule, as in the other species, but 
placed at the lop, and only a little separated from 
each other* It is common in many parts of 
Italy. It is a jolty tree, and from its having a 
spreading head adorned with lar^c and beautiful 
fid iage, deserves the attention of ornamental 
planters. * 

The Pennsylvanian Maple Is but a small tree, 
which in some situations may be considered ra¬ 
ther as a shrub* It sometimes grows to the 
height of about fifteen feet, with a slender stem, 
covered with a whitish bark, and sending forth 
several red branches* The flowers are in long 
pendulous racemes, of a greenish yellow colour. 
The seeds generally fall off before they are ripe. 
It is a native of Pennsylvania, 

The Cretan Maple is a low tree, having much 
resemblance to the Montpelier sort. The leaves 
while young arc ovate, but afterwards have much 
similarity to those of ivy, being only of a much 
thinner texture, and having their petioles covered 
by a soft hairy down. 

There is a variety of this tree in which the 
leaves continue green most part of the year when 
well sheltered* It is denominated the Evergreen 
Cretan Maple. 

Culture *—Almost all the sorts and varieties of 
the Maple are of easy cultivation, each of them 
being capable of being raised from seed, and many 
of them by layering, cuttings, and budding. They 
thrive inmost soils and situations, provided they 
be not too moist: the common sorts succeeding 
the best in such as are deep and inclined to 
moisture, but not hard or stiff; and the Ame¬ 
rican kinds in those that have a dry and rather 
close state of mokL 

In propagating them by seeds, as they do not 
in all the sorts ripen well in this country, the best 
way is to procure them from the places where 
the trees grow naturally. A cool shady place is 
the most suitable for this purpose. The mold 
being made fine, and beds marked out four feet 
widi.^ with length proportionate to the quantity f 
in these the seeds are to be regularly sown in the 
autumn, sifting over them the finest mold to the 
depth of half an inch. When the plants arc come 
up, they must be kept clean from weeds, and 
frequently watered in the summer. In the spring 
following, the strongest may be drawn out, and 
planted m nurseries, in rows two feet asunder, 
and at the distance of a foot from each other in 
them, leaving the others to gain strength. In 
the second spring these also must have the same 
culture j and they may remain in the nursery, 
without any other trouble than keeping the 
ground clean from weeds in the summer, digging 
between the rows in the winter, and taking off 
all strong and irregular side shoots, till they are' 
fit to be planted out. The trees raised in this way 
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grow faster, and arrive at greater lH-tgh n, than 
those from lavcrs : hut ihev do not m general 
produce such qaimtitics of tinkers; which makes 
the latter method more eligible lor llm-e who 
want tlu^e plants I nr low slnublKry mes* In 
these cases thev should alwav^ h:ne tour nr live 
years growth before they are linally planted nut* 

It i*q however advised by some, that the seeds 
of the Common and Norway Maples should not 
he put inio the soil immediately after hemming 
ripe; but he dried and preserved in saiul nil iY- 
bruarv nr March, as the season may prove uvnur- 
able; w hen thev mav be sowed in drills or beds 
eighteen inches broad, with alleys the same width, 
ami covered three-quarters of an inch thick with 
mold* Tn the following February* or March, * he 
alleys should be dug, and the roots of die plants 
cut about five inches underground, which may 
be easily performed hv means of a sharp ftpade, 
drawing the plants out where they stand loo thick* 
These may he replanted in any srood mellow soil, 
in rows eighteen indies asunder t and eight or 
nine inches from each other in the rows. In 
October* when the plants in general will be ahotit 
two feet hitih, raise both the seedlings and those 
that were transplanted, shorten their tap-roots, 
cuttingo[] ;mv cross kileral branches, and remove 
them Tnto rows two feet and a half apart, and 
fifteen inches distant in them* in order that they 
may continue for a year or two* Remove them 
again at the same season the succeeding war, 
and plant them in row s five feet asunder, and two 
and a half from each other, that they may con¬ 
tinue four vears. These will now be from twelve 
to fifteen feet high; and if required of a tlill 
larger size, they may be removed, and planted 
attain cijrht nr ten feet asunder ; when any tunc 
after two, and not exceed mg eight or ten years, 
thev maybe finally planted out where they are to 
remain* The use of removing these trees fre¬ 
quently when young is, that they are apt naturally 
to grow' with tap roots ; winch this management 
prevents, and makes the plants root better* and 
become more easy m their growth when trans¬ 
planted at a large size. 

Though all the species of this genus are capable 
of bem[i propagated by lavas, it is never prac¬ 
tised for the Common Maple, In this method the 
vnunsr shoots mav be laid down at any lime in 
the autumn, winter, or early in the spring; but 
the first is probably the lust* Rv the same time 
in the following war thev will have struck root, 
and have become good plants; when the strongest 
may be set out in the places where they are to 
remain; while the weakest may ho planted in 
the nursery, in the same manner a 41 the seedlings, 
for a year or two* in order lo gain strength. 

In propagating by cuttings, though all these 
trees arc capable of it* it is a method due fly 


praetbed on the Ash-leaved and Xnrw.iv Maples, 
as llicy take root this way more readily. The 
cutting should be taken from the hotmiu parts 
ol the la<l year's shoots early in Oeloner, and he 
pi.mud in rows in a mnht shady place. In the 
spnn^ and summer following thev should he w a- 
leied as oltrn as drv weather makes it ijere-.^irv, 
and he kepi pcrhetly clean from weeds. In the 
autumn they will he lit lo ruiiove into the nur- 
•htv ; ihoueli, if the cuttings are not planted 
loo Hose, lluy may remain m ilieir situations for 
a year or two longer, ami then be finally sU out, 
without the trouble of being previously pl.mtcd 
in the nursery. Tht>c trees are also lo be raised 
bv budding* grafting, and inarching* JSul as die 
tuber uni hot Is arc more eligible, tlv sc are seldom 
or ever practised, except for the variegated sorts 
and the large bioad-kavcd kind. Tin: latter is 
indeed to he continued m no other wav than hy 
budding it on stocks of the Common Sycamore; 
as the sicds, when sown.ailord onU theCommon 
Swanmre. but the seeds of the variegated kinds 
produce variegated plants; which renders the 
propagation of those sorts very expeditious, where 
plenty of seed can be had* 

But where il is not to he obtained, in order to 
ropagaU these varieties, recourse must be had in 
lidding; in performing w hieh, some plants of the 
CnitimntiSvcamnre, one year old, are tohe taken 
out of ihe seed-bed and set in the nursery m row s 
a yard asurnh r, and the plants about a foot and 
a half distant from each oilier in the rows. The 
ground must be ktpt clean from weeds all sum¬ 
mer, and be dug, or, as the gardener* call it, 
Utrtird i/iy in the winter; and the summer fol¬ 
lowing the utucks will be of a proper size to receive 
the buds, which should be taken from the most 
beautifully striped branches, The best lime lor 
this operation is about August ; as, if it is done 
earlier, the hud* will shoot the same summer, 
and when this happens a hard winter is apt to 
kill them* i laving budded the slocks the middle 
or latter end of August, the eyes, or buds, being 
inserted on ibat sideot the stock which faces the 
noilh, towards the beginning of Oetnlier the bass 
by which it wjs tied mav be renmud, as it will 
begin to pinch and coniine the hark, as well as 
the hml, too 1 much. In the spring, just before 
the sap begins to rise, or the trees begin to shoot, 
the head ot the slock should he cut uif m a sloping 
direction just above the inserted bud: hy these 
means, and that of constantly nibbinc olf such 
shoots as come from the stock*, the shoot from 
the inserted bud will be rendered more stnmg 
and healthy* The trees thus raised may remain 
in their situations for a year or two longer, or be 
transplanted into the places where they are in¬ 
tended for, in the autumn or spring following ; 
care being constantly taken to keep ihe land well 
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Jug between the rows* so as to prevent their be! ng 
injured by the growth of coarse weeds, and the 
tide buds trimmed from the stocks. 

The autumn is upon the whole the best time 
forplanting these and other deciduous trees, when 
they are strong and well rooted; yet when young 
they are apt to be injured by frosts, and thrown 
out of the ground in severe winters when planted 
at that season of the year. 

The Common,Sugar, Norway, and Ash-leaved 
Maples, from the tallness of their growth, their 
having large spreading heads, and exuberant 
foliage, arc proper for large plantations; and 
from the leaves being of different sizes, shapes, 
and colours, they make a considerable variety, 
when mixed with other trees of similar growth, 
especially if the variegated sorts be employed ; 
besides, their large pendulous brandies of flowers, 
though deficient in colour, arc not without their 
beauty,-especially in those of the Norway kinds* 
They are also useful informing detached clumps, 
rural walks, groves, avenues, wherever shade is 
wanted, 

ACETOSA, SorreL See Rumex. 

ACHANIA, a genus of plants which furnishes 
three species of shrubby exotics for the stove, 
but only one that is much cultivated. 

It belongs to the class and order Rlo/tadclphra 
Polyandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
Cotumnifera * 

The characters are: that the calyx has a dou¬ 
ble perianthium, the outer having many leaves, 
and the leaflets being linear, permanent, and 
•lightly coalescing at the base: the corolla is 
iubclavate and convoluted ; and the petals arc 
five, obovate, oblong, erect, with a lobe at the 
base on one side, involving the column of sta¬ 
mina : the stamina are numerous filaments, 
coalescing into a writhed tube, longer than the 
corolla, free at top, and capillary ; the anthers 
arc oblong: the pistillum has a subglobular 
gerroen : the style is filiform, of the same length 
with the tube of the stamina, ten-cleft at top, 
the segment spread, the stigmas capitate : the 
pericarpiuin is a subglobular, fleshy, five-celled 
berry : seeds are solitary on one side, convex and 
angular on the other. 

The species principally cultivated is the A - 
Mafaam.'icuSj Scarlet Malaceous Achania, or 
Bastard Hibiscus. 

It lias a w oody stem, branching, ten or twelve 
Feet in height: the leaves are cordate, angular, 
and acuminated, scarlet flowers coming out 
from the wings of their stalks: the petals are con¬ 
torted, and succeeded by round berries of a scarlet 
colour and clammy feel. The plant is a native of 
South America and the West Indies, It flowers 
the greatest part of the year. 

Culture *—Plants of this sort may be raised 


from seed, when u can be procured perfectly 
ripe, by sowing it thinly in pots to the depth of 
about half an inch, in good, clean, light, rich 
mold; and afterwards plunging them into a 
gentle hot-bed* After the plants have come up 
to the height of two or three inches, they should 
be pricked out into other separate pots, be lightly 
watered, and again plunged into the hot-bed 
till fit to be removed into larger pots, where they 
arc to remain* 

As the seeds seldom ripen in this climate, h is 
probably a more expeditious method to propagate 
them by cuttings from the young shoots in the 
spring; which should be planted in pots of the 
same sort of earth as for the seeds, and be plunged 
into hot-beds of moderate heat, the air being 
kept from them at first as much as possible* In 
this way they soon take root, and should after- 
waids be gradually inured to the action of the 
open air in the green-house during tile summer. 

The plants, from their tender nature, require 
the constant assistance of the stove to preserve 
them from the effects of cold in this dimate 
during the winter season; and when kept in 
wanmh during the summer they flower belter, and 
sometimes ripen their fruit. They may, however, 
be occasionally placed out in warm sheltered situa¬ 
tions in the hot summer months, though with 
this management they seldom flower well* 

And they must have the same attention and 
management bestowed on them afterwards as it 
necessary for other sorts of stove plants. 

ACHILLEAS, a genus comprehending plants 
of the Milfoil^ Yarrow y and Sneeze-wort kinds, 
which arc fibrous-rooted herbaceous perennials 
of hardy grow r th. 

It belongs to the class and order Syn^eru.da 
Polyga m in Sitper//it a , and ranks i n the ua t u nil 
order of Compositce Discoidece. 

The characters arc: that the common ealvx 
is ovate, and imbricated with ovate, acute, 
converging scales : the compound corolla is ra¬ 
diate : the hermaphrodite enrol lets are tubular 
in the disk, and the females ligulate, being front 
five to ten in the ray : the proper corolla of the 
hermaphrodites is funnel-shaped, five-cleft, and 
spreading; the iemale obcordatc, spreading, and 
trifid, the middle cleft being less than the others: 
the stamina in the hermaphrodites consist of five 
capillary, very short filaments, and tilt anthera is 
cylindrical and tubular: the pistillum iti the her¬ 
maphrodites lias a small germ, a filiform style of 
the length of the stamina, and an obtuse emar-* 
ginate stigma: in the females, a small germ, 
filiform style of the same length as in the others, 
and two obtuse reflex stigmas: there is no 
pericarp!um : the calyx is scarcely changed : the 
receptacle is filiform, elongate as the disk of tha 
seeds, ovate, and twice the length of the calvx : 
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the scab are solitary, ovale* fumbled viili 
flocks, bill without down ; anti llu: rcerutade 
is chaffy and vkvakd, the duffs being lanceolate, 
of the length of the floret*. 

I Iiv species are numerous ; l>nt those niostlv 
cultivated in the garden, and employed as orna- 
riu nuil plants, are, 1* A- j\if C ommon 

Milfoil or Yarrmv ; 2. -'L I J tanitint, Ctmiumu 
Piannica or Sneeze-wort; 3. A. Umu-nhmi, Huarv 
Yellow Milfoil ; 4* A* ClawtHa*, Silvery-leaved 
Milfoil; si. uatta, Dwarf lioarv Milfoil ; fi, 
A. JE^tjptkivaj ^Egyptian Hoary Sneeze-wort: 
7- A. ulmUi nr folia, Southern wood-leaved Mil¬ 
foil; 8, si. 7ttftvrnpftif fta, Dmig Feverfew-leaved 
Sneeze-wort. The three first are, however, in 
most esteem as garden plants* 

In the first species, the root is perennial and 
creeping, the stem rising to the height of a foot 
or more ; the leaves alternate, doubly pinnated, 
the lobes cut into narrow segments ; the flowers 
in close broad-topped corymbs standing on 
hoary" peduncles, it 11 owers from June to Sep¬ 
tember. 

The variety with purple flowers of different 
shades is the sort most generally cultivated in 
gardens for the purpose of ornament. 

The second has likewise a perennial root, with 
the stem reddish, often rising to two feet in 
height; the leaves alternate, spear-shaped, with 
the edges sharply serrated; the flowers in loose, 
compound, upright, villous, kafv corymbs, at 
the ends of the stems, of a whilisfi yellow 
colour. 

The variety with double flowers, usually known 
by the titles of Double Plarmiea or Bachelors' 
Button, is that which is mostly cultivated. It 
flow + crs in July and August, or later* 

In the third, the stems are many, leafy, and not 
more titan a foot in height; the leaves pinnated, 
roiurh, and hoary; the lobes narrow and indented; 
thcYiowers of a fine yellow colour, continuing 
long in blow. It is a native of Spain, and the 
southern parts of France; but capable of being 
cultivated in the open air in this climate. 

The fourth species is a plant of but humble 
rowth, seldom rising more than six inches in 
eight. The leaves are pinnatifid, plain, obtuse, 
and" hoary, having a silvery appearance* The 
flowers are of a white colour, and grow in flat 
corymbs. They appear in June and July* The 
plant is a native ot the Alps. 

Thc fifth is a very small plant; the stem being 
frequently bent: the leaves arc pinnated, indented, 
onddmvnv: the umbels are of a white colour and 
globular form. It is of hardy grow th and easy 
cult urc. 

The sixth is a plant that rises to the height of 
from nine inches to a foot* The leaves arc pin¬ 
nated, having the lobes obtusely spear-shaped, 


and indenkd at the cd/es ; ihcy lu c a silverv 
appearance, and ivuj n ail d r;viar. '{ he flow i rj 
ate produced in cory mb' <u th< k>r* fl i I he sk U ', 
comm 1 .!: out to in June in Sl pit inner, arid some 
of Ihun tivqucmly e<- un.iiin :: roost pari of :he 
w inter. From the pi. m growing dn-e and buy, 
it h,:s at all seasons a pivtiy dket* II isatumvc 
ot the Levant, but has been long cultivated lictu, 

'\ he rtovemi; specie^ giov. s to die heiglu of tw o 
fcit ami a full, having pmnakij siipi'u-deCimt-* 
pound hoary leaves that arc cut into very narrow 
segments, jih! which stand remote. The flowers 
are of a yellow colour, appear:n^ in June and 
July* 

And in the eighth there ate manv stems which 
rbc to the height oi ncarlv three kei, having on 
their tops loose branching lorvnms of white 
flowers* The leaves are pi limit'd and deeply 
serrated, the outmost w ings the largest. It is a 
native of the Alps, extremely hardv, thriving 
well in open exposures, in almost any sort of 
soiL The flowers appear in Julv and August. 

Culture *—These plants may be propagated in 
different ways according to their kinds; as by 
parting the roots, cut lings, slips, and seeds. ■ 

The first method niav be practised on all the 
sorts, cither in the autumn or spring season. 

In some of them, as the Egyptian sort, which 
seldom produces perfect scej in this climate, it 
may be performed by cuttings or slips, which 
should he planted out in a warm, rather dry* 
shady border, during the summer season. 

In those sorts that ripen their seed in a perfect 
manner, the best method is by sou ing it in a bed 
of fine light mold about the middle of March, nr 
in the Ijcgimting of April, covering the seeds in 
very thinly* The plants will in general soon ap¬ 
pear, and be ready to be transplanted into the 
situations where they arc to remain, in the fol-. 
lowing autumn. In this way, w hen not injured 
by the severity of the w inter, they mostly flower 
the succeeding spring* 

The Egyptian and Silver-leaved species require 
dry soils and warm sheltered situations; as the 
first is liable to be destroyed in severe winters by 
the frosts in this climate, and the roots of the 
latter to be destroyed by Loo much moisture in 
the same season. In exposed situations it may 
be adviseable to have a few plants of the former 
sheltered under a frame in pots. As most of the 
other sorts are sufficiently hardy, they require 
but little attention in their cultivation. They 
piay be employed with good effect in the fronts 
of borders and other parts, in shrubberies and 
other pleasure grounds, as by the woolly ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves in many of the kinds, and 
the long continuance of the flowers in others, 
they often form an agreeable diversity and pleasing 
contrast. 
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A CHUAS, a germs comprehending the Sapeta 
Tree or Mammee Sopot a, an exotic, which in its 
native situation rises to the height and size of a 
large tree, but when cultivated in the stove in 
this climate seldom exceeds that of a shrub. 

It belongs to the class and order Hi-yamhla 
RlamgijiuOy and ranks in the natural order of 
Dumosiv* 

The characters are; that the calyx is a peri an- 
tfmim, consisting of six ovate, concave, erect 
leaflets, the outer broader and shorter, and the 
inner coloured : the corolla is one-petal led, ovate 1 , 
of the same height with the calyx, with the 
border cut into six subovaie flat uivisions, and 
scales at the jaws of tile corolla, equal in length 
to the divisions, narrower, spreading, and emar- 
ginatc: the stamina have six short awl-shaped 
filaments at the jaws of the corolla, alternate 
with the divisions, bent inwards: ihe anthere 
arc sharp: the pistillum has a roundish, flatted 
germcn: the style is awl-shaped, and longer than 
the corolla; and the stigma is obtuse: the peri¬ 
carp ium is a globose, very succulent pomum 
with twelve cells: the seeds arc solitary, ovate, 
shining, scarred on one side, and pointed at the 
base. 

There are several species; but those cultivated 
in the stove in this country arc, I. A * Sapota, 
Common Sapota Tree; fi. A* Mamo$a f Wam¬ 
ine e Sapota* 

The first is a tall tree without branches to a 
considerable bright; spreading out in the head 
with numerous small brandies growing rather 
thick and close together: the bark is of a 
darkish gray colour, thick, rough, and chopped* 
The leaves are large, oblong, and ovate. T he fruit 
is round and smooth, bigger than that of the 
quince; the rind thick, gray, becoming yellow 
and tough when ripe: the flesh is also of a yel¬ 
lowish colour, having two large rough flat stones 
m.thc middle : the taste and smell arc very fine. 

The second is likewise a tall straight-growing 
tree with ash-coloured bark, the branches coming 
off on every side so as to constitute a regular 
head ; the leaves are spear-shaped, nearly a foot 
in length, having often the breadth of three inches 
in the middle; the flowers are cream-coloured, 
and succeeded by large oval or top-shaped fruit, 
with a brownish cuticle or covering, beneath 
which is a thickish pulp of a russet colour and 
luscious taste, frequently called, from its resem¬ 
blance to the quince. Natural Marmalade. This 
tree is often cultivated in the gardens in many of 
the West-India islands for the sake of the fruit» 

Culture. —T he sc trees are not capable of being 
preserved in this climate unless attended to 
with great care, and kept in the warmest and 
best regulated stoves. ■ Each of these species 
may be propagated by planting the stones: but 


as they do not keep well when taken out of the 
fruit, ibis should be done in their native situ¬ 
ations a? scon as they are removed, m tubs of 
good mold placed so as to have the advantage 
of the morning sun, the earth being kept con¬ 
stantly well watered. On the plants appearing 
they should he well protected from the attacks 
of insecls, and-from being injured by weeds. 
When about a foot in height they may be sent to 
ihiseountrv in thccaily part of the summer, in 
order that they mav make <roud root before the 
winter sets in. A hide water should be occa¬ 
sionally given them m their jr.i>sagc while in a 
hot climate; but as they advance towards a cold 
one this should be applied more sparingly, care 
being taken to guard them well from being 
destroyed by the salt water. On their arrival they 
should be carefully removed from the tubs, with 
a little of the mold about their roots, and placed 
in pots of fresh earth, in order to be plunged in 
moderate bark hot-beds, shading the glasses 
when the weather is hot with mats until they 
have taken new root, not giving them loo much 
water at first, particularly if the earth they came 
in be moist, as too much water injures the plants 
before they arc well rooted; but afterwards they 
should be often refreshed with water, especially 
in hot wear her. And they should have the air 
freely admitted to them, in order to prevent the 
attacks of insects upon them. When insects 
seize them they should be carefully removed by 
means of a sponge, otherw ise the plants will be 
greatly injured in their growth* 

During the winter season they are to be planted 
in the warmest parts of the stove, and in very 
cold weather have but little water given them, 
though occasionally refreshed with U when the 
earth is become dry* When ihcy relain their 
leaves during this season, 3 larger pro port ion of 
water will, however, be necessary than where the 
contrary is the case* As the plants advance in 
size they are to be removed into larger pots; but 
care should be taken not to overpot them, as by 
that means they arc very liable lobe destroyed. 

' Plants of this kind have but little merit, ex¬ 
cept for the variety which they alTbrd, as it is 
necessary to keep them constantly in the heat of 
the stove. 

ACHVRANTf 1F.S, a genus the plants of 
which are mostly herbaceous, somewhat shrubby, 
perennials of the tender exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentavdria 
A lottogffttia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Awanwfhi. 

The characters of which arc: that the ealyr 
consists of an outer perianthimn, that is three- 
leaved, lanceolate, acute, permanent; and of an 
inner one that is five-leaved and permanent: 
it has no corolla: the uecUmuu has five valve* 
C 
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turrounding the germ; bearded at the tip, con* 
cave and caducous; the stamina are filiform, the 
filaments of the length of the corolla, and the 
anther# are ovate anJ incumbent : the pisijllnm 
has a superior turbinate germ: the si vie is filiform, 
of the length of the stamina, and the stigma is 
hiiid and villous; the pericarpimn is a capsule, 
roundish, one-ctlled, not gaping; and the seed 
is single and ohlrmg. 

There are severaf species, hut only one that is 
much cultivated by gardeners. This is the A * 
mpera y or Rough Sicilian Achyranthes. 

It is a plant which rises with an erect stem 
to nearly three feet in height, haring oblong 
pointed leaves, the flowers coming out from the 
extremities of the branches in long spikes. The 
teed, which is inclosed in a sort of chaffV cover¬ 
ing that can scarcely be called a capsule, is ovate, 
olilong, nearly cvliudric, having a son of small 
beak on the side, and is of the colour of honev. 
The flowers appear in July and August, and the 
seeds become ripe about September*" 

Culture .—It is capable of being raised, cither 
in the spring or autumn, from seed by means of 
a hot-bed, and also by cuttings; but the first is 
by much the best method, as living mure certain* 
When the plants are become strong, they may be 
removed into the open ground in pots during the 
summer months; aruTwhen set into a warm 
greenhouse during the winter season they may 
be preserved for two or three years or longer* 
This plant is cultivated more for the sake of 
variety than (he purposes of ornament, 33 it 
possesses but little beauty, 

A CONIT UM, Aconite t MonVs~hood 7 or 
Half’s -kane f a genus that comprehends several 
plants of the hardy herbaceous perennial kind, 
wilh tuberous or fibrous roots. 

It belongs to the class and order Poli/undria 
7ris[ifTii<i 9 and ranks in the natural order of Mut- 
thiikfitcp* 

The characters are: that it has no calyx : the 
corolla consists of live unequal petals opposite in 
pairs; the highest being helmet-tubed, inverted, 
and obtuse; the two lateral ones broad, roundish, 
opposite, and converging; and the two lowest 
oblong and bending downwards : the nectaries 
are two, concealed under the first petal, fistu¬ 
lous, nodding, with mouth oblique, and the 
tail recurved, sitting on long subulate peduncles : 
in the same circle with the nectaries there are 
six little, very short, coloured scales : the stamina 
arc subulate filaments, very small, broader at 
the base, inclining towards the first petal: the 
anther# are erect and small: the pistillum has 
from three to five oblong eerms, ending in styles 
the length of the stamina: the stigmas are 
simple ami reflex : the pericarpimn has as many 
capsules as the styles, ovate, subulate, straight, 


one-valved, gaping inwards; the seeds arc many, 
amrular, and wrinkled* 

Hie species gen (rally cultivated in picture- 
grounds ibr the sake of ornament are; 1. A* Pa- 
NapelLus,Common Monk's-horni, or Blue 
Aconite ; v/* Lycnitotmm y Great Yellow 

Monk's-hood, or Widf’s-bane ; 3* A. Anthora y 
Salutary Monk’s-hood ; 4. A. Pijrenaieatn y Pyre¬ 
nean or Fennel-leaved Monk's-hood, or Wolfs¬ 
bane ; 5. A- Cammarujn y Purple Monk’s-hood, 
or WolfVbanc ; 6* A * ff/fi/w, White Monk's- 
hood, or Wolf s-banc ; 7* A. varienatti?n t Vari¬ 
egated or Small Blue Monk's-hood ; 8. A- ttn- 
ctnattim} Hooked American Monk’s-hood* 

In die first of these species the root is simple, 
woody, tnitrous, unequal: the stem is erect, firm, 
covered with leaves cighlecn inches in height, 
and terminated with a thick evlmdrie spike of 
flowers* The leaves have a blackish-green co¬ 
lour, are firm and shining, being three-parted in 
the middle lobe, and deeply two-parted in the 
side ones; the small divisions acutely but un¬ 
equally trifid* It is a highly poisonous plant; 
which renders its culture in the garden less at¬ 
tended to than would otherwise be the case. It 
comes into blow about August* 

The variety with long spikes of blue flower* 
is the most usually met with in garden culture* 
It grows to the height of four feet, anti has spikes 
two feet or more in length. It flowers in May 
and June, and the seed Becomes ripe about Sep¬ 
tember* There is also a rose-coloured, a white- 
flowered, and a variegated blue and white variety 
of Napcllus. 

The second has the stem eighteen inches hi<rh 
or more, leafy, and very little branched. The 
leaves are broader than in the other sorts, cut half 
way into three lobes, which aredoubly trilid, the 
side ones being very deeply two-parted* The 
spike is simple, with few flowers. It flowers about 
the middle of June, and, if the season be not toi> 
hot, will continue in blow till August. 

There is a variety of this species with large 
pahmted leaves, which are smooth* 

In the third species, the root consists of from 
two to four angular fleshy bulbs* The leaves 
have a furrow along the middle, and are narrow, 
three-par ted, the side-lobes beinir deeply two- 
parted, the middle one doubly trifid, with long 1 
sharp gashes; the side ones being more irregular* 
The stem is from a foot to eighteen inches in 
height, and a little branching. The peduncle* 
sustain one or (wo flowers* The seeds arc wrinkled 
and multangular. It flowers about the middle 
of August, and often continues in beauty til) the 
middle of September: the flowers are not so large 
as those of some of the other sorts, but, being of 
a sulphur-colour, make a pretty appearance in 
the borders of the flower-garden. 
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Tn the fourth, the stem rises to the height of 
about four feet: the leaves are divided into long 
•egments, deeply jagged into many narrow parts 
which lie over one another like scales, having 
long spikes of pale yellow flowers of a middling 
iize. It may be allowed a place among shrubs, 
or in such parts of the garden as are not much 
frequented by young children. 

The fifth species lias a tall stem, frequently 
rising to the neigh t of six feet: the leaves are 
divided into numerous wedge-shaped lobes, which 
are cut into many acute parts: the flowers are 
lar^e and numerous, and of a pale blue colour. 

The varieties chiefly cultivated are: the Wcdge- 
Jobed Purple, the Wedge-lobed Blueish Purple; 
and the Wedge-lobed Deep Blue Aconite. 

The sixth sort has a stem rising sometimes 
nearly to the height of the former, with pal- 
mated three-partel! leaves acutely divided, and 
laree white flowers. 

The seventh species seldom rises to more than 
the height of two feet: the leaves are many- 
parted, the segments being half cut through, 
and the upper ones the broadest; the spikes of 
flowers small, and variegated with blue. It 
flowers about the end of June. 

In the eighlh the leaves are three- orfive-lobcd, 
angular, and toothed; the flowers are blue, and 
come out smglv, having the top of the helmet 
hooked, extending straight further than the tail. 

All the species have perennial roots) but the 
stems and leaves are annual, rising in the spring, 
and decaying in the autumnal months. 

Culture *—These are plants that require little 
difliculty in their culture. All the species and 
varieties may be easily raised from seed, as 
well as bv parting the roots. In the first me¬ 
thod the seeds should he sown in autumn, on 
good common earth, in a rather shady situation j 
this is said to be preferable to sowing them in the 
spring months, as where that mode is practised 
they seldom come up till the year after, whereas 
in this thev commonly appear in the spring fol¬ 
lowing. They are to be Kept clean from weeds 
during the ensuing summer months, and must 
have water given them occasionally when the 
season turns nut dry, until theplants are in a state 
to be pricked or planted out in a bed or border, 
which should be done at the distance of about 
fourteen inches each way, taking the plants up 
carefully, and watering them as often as may Ik 
nccessaiy until they have taken fresh root. After 
this thev demand no other management, but that 
of keeping them dean from weeds, till they are 
ready to be finally planted out in the succeeding 
autumn. They afterwards require little attention, 
except that of cutting down ami clearing away 
their stems and other parts every autumn. 


Where the method by parting the roots U 
practised, it is best performed in October, or to¬ 
wards the month of March. In the common 
sorts, every piece that possesses a hud dr eve will 
readily grow and produce a plant, on being set in 
good cart Ik 

As the*e plants, especially all the common 
kinds, delight in such riiady situations as are not 
much exposed to the drop of trees, they are well 
calculated lor ihose lartre borders, clumps, and 
other compartments m ornamented grounds, that 
are not much overhumr by trees or tall-growing 
shrubs, as in such exposures they continue much 
longer in flower. Some of the blue sorts will 
likewise thrive under trees, where they do not 
stand too closely together. From their contain¬ 
ing large handsome spikes of flowers that con¬ 
tinue long in blow, and their having much di¬ 
versity in their leaves, they afford considerable 
variety when planted out in such situations a* 
mentioned above. There is, however, one ob¬ 
jection to them, which is their possessing poi¬ 
sonous qualities, which render them improper in 
places where children are much admitted. 

Most of the blue sorts have been long in cul¬ 
tivation, and almost al) the other kinds may be 
procured from the nurseries and flower-gardens* 

ACORN, the seed or fruit producer! by the 
different species and varieties of the oak. It is a 
sort of nut, from which trees of this kind are 
mostly raised. See Qv ercus. 

ACORUS, a genus comprehending hardy, her¬ 
baceous perennials, of the Sweet llush or Hag 
kind, cultivated for the sake of their fragrant 
aromatic qualities. 

It belongs to the class and order Herandria 
MoTwgtfrtia} and ranks in the natural order of 
Piper it 6 p . 

The characters are: that the calyx is a cylin- 
dric, simple spadix, covered with flosculcs, with¬ 
out snatha or perianthium: the corolla is com¬ 
posed of six petals, obtu&c, concave, loose, thicker 
at the top, and in a manner truncate: the sta¬ 
mina are thickish filaments, somewhat longer 
than the corolla; and the anther* arc thiekish, 
twin, terminal, and adnalc: the pbtlllum is a 
gibbous germ, rather oblong, and of the length 
of the stamina, without style: the sligina is a 
prominent point : the pcricarpinm is a short tri¬ 
angular capsule, attenuated to both ends,obtuse, 
and three-celled : the seeds are many, and ovatc- 
ohloug. 

The species arc two : !._//. Calamus^ Calamus 
aromaiit usy Common Sweet Rush ; £. A . 
mhietts, Grass-leaved Sweet Rush, or Chinese 
Sweet Grass. 

The first is a plant of the aquatic kind, being 
found to grow naturally in watery situations in 
C 3 
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different parts of the kingdom. It is sufficiently 
distinguished by its long, narrow, sword-shaped 
leave*, which are of a bright green colour, wined 
alung tme of the edges, and when broken yielding 
a strong aromatic seent; and also by its oblong, 
cylindne spike of dowers, tanning out from l be¬ 
side of the stein at the edge of the leaf, which is 
generally single, though sometimes double. The 
toot islong, cyhndric, tuberous, spongv, marked 
with rings, and putting out abundance of Jibres, 
which are the proper roots of the plant, it 
flowers in the monihs of June and July, 
h The second sort has the roots in tufts, with a 
few- thready fill res : the stem is scarcely any, nr 
very short: the leaves are equiiant, erect, some¬ 
what alternate, lincar-sw or! -shaped, pointed, a 
little thickened at the margin, smooth, ever¬ 
green, a span long, edged at the base, with a 
white, pellucid, shining membrane; the stalk 
like the leaves, but a little shorter, erect, some¬ 
what thickened under the spadix, afterwards nar¬ 
rower, and altogether leafv; about equal to it in 
length, scarcely longer* The spadix, arising la¬ 
terally from tiie stalk near its top, is erect, cylin¬ 
drical, obtuse, being cmirely covered with yel¬ 
lowish-green sessile florets* 

'Hie whole plant has an aromatic smell when 
bruised, much resembling the Sweet Flag, from 
which it is distinguished T)y the shortness of that 
portion of its stalk which is above the spadix, as 
well as by all its parts, except the florets being 
five limes smaller than in that plant. Professor 
T. Martyn observes in his Dictionary, that it 
is probably a native of China, being at least 
frequently cultivated, for the sake of its smell, 
in pms, about the habitations of the Chinese. 

Culture *—The first of these plants requires 
little trouble in its cultivation, as it may be pro¬ 
pagated by its creeping roots with great facility* 
It should be transplanted from its natural situa¬ 
tion in the autumn or early 7 spring months, and 
placed in such moist ground as that its roots may 
he well supplied w ith water, for where this is not 
the case it seldom produces flowers. The si¬ 
tuation should likewise be open, as it docs not 
thrive well under (he shade of trees. 

It has been suggested that the root of this 
plant might be employed as a spice, when re¬ 
duced to the state of a powder; but it is chiefly 
cultivated on account of the fine smell which it 
affords, and the ornament of the flowers. 

The second, nr Chinese sort, maybe propagated 
by parting the roots, and placing them in pots of 
good mold in dry stoves, where they will re¬ 
quire only a moderate degree of heat* This 
species is cultivated for variety, as well as the 
fragrant odour which it affords* 

ACROSTICHUMj a genus including various 


pbmU of ihe fern kind, some of which may be 
cultivated for the purpose of ornament and variety. 

It belongs to ihe claas ;md order of 
tuhi Filice.i, 

The characters of which are; that the fructifi¬ 
cation* co’lt the whole inferior surface of the 
frond or leaf# 

The species arc extremely numerous; but 
those hitherto cultivated for the purpose,* of or¬ 
nament in open exposures are; 1*^7, 
tn*nuiic; *!. A, austral; 3* A* raj am; 4* A # 
^Marantic; 5, „V. t/re^vc. 

The first grows in tufts somewhat resembling 
rushy grass, flic f rombarv loon one to lour inches 
in length ; commonly a little curved, narrow, 
entire at the base, but dilated towards I be extre¬ 
mity, and divided into two or three lanceolate 
segments, which are again irregularly cut into lu o, 
three, or more, smaller main ed ones* The fruc¬ 
tifications first appear in small tines, but in the 
adult plant the lower surface of the leaf is totally 
covered with brown dusty capsules* 

The second species much resembles the above; 
but it is silvery, and more regularly divided, hav¬ 
ing purple fructifications proceeding from the in* 
Her edge, which are cleft longitudinally ; the last 
divisions of the fronds being subulate, rouudi>li, 
and straightish. 

The third sort rises to eighteen or twenty 
inches in height. 'File cup is round, covered with 
ferruginous hair, and leafy almost from the root* 
The piimas are about an inch frumcach oilier, on 
a small pedicel; each pinna being about an inch 
long, and half an inch broad at the base, whence 
they decrease to the end, which is round; and 
they are covered all over with a rusty woolly hair. 

The fourth species has the stipes about seven 
inches high, of a dark purple colour. The frond 
U almost l)ipinnate, lanceolate, closely imbrica¬ 
ted beneath, w ith ehafl’y orange-coloured scales. 
The leaflets are opposite, almost pinnate; having 
the pinuasovate, obtuse, thick, quite entire; but 
the lower ones often toothed on each side at the 
base. The fructifications spread betweemhe leafy 
scales over the whole under surface. Sometimes 
the stipes is blood-red, all hairy, from eight 
inches to a foot in height. 

The fifth has much resemblance to the above, 
but only rises a tew inches in height, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding seven. In this the stipes is of a green 
colour. 

There are several other species described by 
Professor T* Martyn, in his edition of Miller's 
Dictionary, that may be cultivated with equal 
facility, but they have been yet little introduced 
among gardeners. 

Culture *—All the above species may be culti¬ 
vated and preserved by being planted out in poU 
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filled with gravel or lime rubbish. Hence they 
are proper for the purpose of adorning different 
kinds of artificial rock-work, and for being plant¬ 
ed upon old walls, 

But those species which arc natives of warm 
climates require to be planted in pots, and plun¬ 
ged into bark-pits, in order to preserve them in 
this count it. 

ACTzEA, a germs comprehending plants of 
the Iferb Christopher or Baneberry kind, uhich 
are hardy herbaceous perennials, of tall growth. 

It belongs to the class and order P^hjamhia 
Motrogf/nift, and ranks in the natural order of 
RhiitisUhjiuc. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a perian- 
thium of four leaves, with roundish, obtuse, con¬ 
cave, and caducous leaflets: the corolla has four 
petals, acuminate at both ends, longer than the 
calyx, and caducous : the stamina consist of nu¬ 
merous, usually about thirty, papillary filaments, 
broader at top: the anther;? are roundish, twin, 
and erect i the pistillum has a superior ovate ger- 
mcn, no style, and a Buckish, obliquely-depres¬ 
sed stigma: the pcricarpiuui is on oval-globose, 
smooth, one-furrowed, and onc-cellecT berry; 
and tlur seeds are many, semi-orbicular, and 
lying over each other in two rows. 

The species that eh icily deserve notice for the 
purpose of cultivation arc i 1. A. sf>icata 9 
Common-spiked, Black-berried Herb Christo¬ 
pher; 2.^4. racemosa, Clustered, Long-spiked, 
American Herb Christopher*. 

The first sort grows two foot and a half high, 
the footstalks oAhe leaves rising from the root; 
these divide into three smaller footstalks, each of 
which divides again into three, and these have 
each three lobes, so that each leaf is composed of 
twenty-seven lobes or small leaves* And the 
flower-stem which rises from the root ha? leaves 
of the same form, but smaller. On the top of 
the stalk appear the flowers, which grow in ra¬ 
mose spikes, and arc of a pure white, these 
come out in May, and are succeeded by black 
shining berries about the size of peas, which ripen 
in autumn. 

There is a variety of this plant with w hite ber¬ 
ries, and another in which they arc of a red colour* 

The second kind has large compound leaves, 
which rise immediately from the root, and are 
branched after the same manner with the first. 
The flower-stems frequently rise to the height of 
four or five feet or more. The flowers are white, 
in a long spike, reflex at the top. It flowers in 
June, or the beginning of July, but docs not per¬ 
fect seed in this climate. It is a native of North 
America, where it is often distinguished by the 
title of Black Snakc-roou 

Cultured The propagation of these plants may 


be easily effected by sowing the seed on a shady 
border of common earth in the autumn, as sooii 
as they are taken from the plants, as when 
the sowing is deferred till the spring they are 
liable to remain in the soil until the same time 
in the following year before they come up, and 
much time is lost. From the irregular manner 
in which the plants mostly appear, the mold of 
the beds should be as little as possible disiuibcd, 
lest they be destroyed. When hdly grown in 
the succeeding autumn, they may be transplant¬ 
ed into the situations where they are to remain, 
which should be rather shady. 

The seeds of the second species arc mostly sent 
annually from America, and should be put into 
the ground as soon as possible alter they arrive. 

As these plants rise to a considerable height, 
and are ornamented with leaves on the lower 
part of the stems, and with handsome spikes of 
flowers on the upper parts, they are well suited 
for adorning the common compartments and 
clumps of pleasure-grounds, especially where 
there is a degree of shade without the inconve¬ 
niences of large trees; and also in the intervals 
between large shrubs in conspicuous situations, 
where, from their hardy nature, they will only 
require the same treatment as them. 

As these plants arc perennial in root, but an¬ 
nual in the leaf and stem, these last require to be 
cut off and cleaned away every autumn. 

The berries of these plants are believed to have 
a poisonous property, a single berry being said 
to be capable of instantly destroying fowls and 
other birds. 

ADANSONIA, a £cnus furnishing a tree of 
the deciduous kind, which grows to un extraor¬ 
dinary size in its native soil. It is the Af rican 
Calabash Trce 3 whichj when cultivated here, does 
not rise to any great height. 

It belongs to the class and order MonatMpkia 
Pvhjttmlricis and ranks in the natural order of 
Cvlum nifurce* 

Its characters arc ; that the calyx is a one- 
Icafed, semiquinquefid, cyathiform pertanthium, 
with divisions rcvolute, and deciduous; the co¬ 
rolla consists of five roundish, nerved, rcvolute 
petals, connected by the claws with each other 
and the stamina: the stamina have numerous 
filaments united at bottom into a tube, which 
they crown, expanding horizontally : the pisti!- 
lum has ah ovate germ, very long, tubulous, and 
variously intorted style: the stigmata arc many, 
often ten, prismatic, villous, and radiate-ex - 
panded: the pericarp!mn is an ovate, woodv, 
not gaping, ten-celled capsule, with farinaceous 
pulp, and the partitions membranaceous: the ■ 
seeds are numerous, kidney-shaped, rather bonv, 
being involved in a Triable pulpy substance. 
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There is only one known specie*, which is the 
A . divitafn, Ethiopian Sour Liourdor Monkey's 
Bread. 

In this species the voting planis, and also most 
of the new branches, have single spear-shaped 
leaves towards their low or part; but at tlicir ex¬ 
tremities the leaves have some three, ami others 
five lobes, of the same size and form as the 
lower, which arc disposed like a hand; these arc 
entire, ending in a point, and fall off in the win¬ 
ter season. The items arc large and woody, hut 
of a soft texture, anti have generally a large swell¬ 
ing near the root. According to the account 
given by monsieur A dam on, some of these trees, 
in Senegal and other parts of Africa, measured 
from sixty-five to seventy-eight feet in circum¬ 
ference; but their height was nor extraordinary. 
The trunks were from twelve to fifteen feet high, 
before they divided into different horizontal 
branches which touched the ground at their ex¬ 
tremities; these were from forty-fivc to fifty-five 
fect long, and were ao large that each branch 
was equal to a very large tree r and where the 
water of a neighbouring river had washed away 
the earth, so as to leave the roots of one of these 
trees bare and open to sight, they measured one 
hundred and ten feet long, without including 
those parts which remained covered by the earth. 

It affords a fruit which, when fresh and eaten 
with suyar, is said to be pleasant to the taste, 
bciiiT of an acid flavour. 

Cfitturc* —‘The method of propagating this tree 
is by seeds, which must be procured from the 
country where it grows naturally, for it docs not 
produce any in this climate: these should be 

wn in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, where, 
in about six weeks, the plants will come up, and 
in a short time afterward* be fit to transplant; 
when they should be each planted in a separate 
pot, filled with light sandy earth, and plunged 
mio a fresh hoi-bed, taking care to shade then* 
until they have taken new root; alter which they 
should have free air admitted to them every day 
in warm weather, but must he sparingly water¬ 
ed; fur as their stems are soft, especially when 
young, too much moisture is apt to make them 
rot. "As the plants advance in growth they are 
to be shifted into lartrer pots, but must con¬ 
stantly be phi ivied into the bark-bed, being too 
lender to thrive m this country without this arti¬ 
ficial heat: they must therefore constantly remain 
in the stove with other tender exotic plants. The 
plants when young make great progress in their 
growth where they are properly treated ; for in 
tVec venrs many of them have been more than 
six feet high, and have put out several lateral 
branches ; "their stems being in proportion; hut 
after four or five years* growth they are almost 


at a stand, tlicir annual shoots rarely exceeding 
two or three inches. 

These trees are only cultivated in this country 
for the singularity nt their appearance, and ihe 
variety which they afford in the hot-house or 
stove. 

ADEN A NT! IKK A, Havant Ihuvr Ftnr , a 
genus winch contains plants nt l}i L - tree, ever* 
green, and exotic kinds ; and ol Indian growth. 

It belongs to the cLhs and order Dtnawiria 
JUfWigy/i/tf, and ranks in the natural order of 
Lfrtitvttlat'ea** 

T he characters of which arc : that the calvx i* 
a one-Ieafed, five-lootlied, very smai! |K rian- 
Hiium: the corolla is (ive-petalli d, and bell- 
shaped : the ] tals are lanceolate, sessile, convex 
inwards,and concave underneath ; the summaare 
subulate filament*, erect, and somewhat shorter 
than the corolla: the ant he. a? are roundish, in¬ 
cumbent, bearing a globose ghi ul at the outer 
lip: the pistillum is an obloni germeu, gihfamg 
downward* ; style subulate, ami as long as the 
stamens ; the stigma issimplc : the pericarp!inn id 

a long, compressed, membranaceous legume, and 
the seeds are very numerous, roundiidi, and re¬ 
mote. 

There U only one species that has vet been in¬ 
troduced into cultivation in ill is country, which 
is the A . pavonina. 

It is a tree with prodigious decompound or 
doubly pinnated leaves: ihe leaflets arc ovate, ob¬ 
tuse, quite entire, on very short petioles, some¬ 
times alternate, sometimes opposite: the paniefa 
consists of simple, thick racemes, with the flns- 
culcs on equal pedicels. I he flowers arc compara¬ 
tively very small, and of a yellow colour. The 
legume is nearly afoot in length, repandat the su¬ 
tures, and obscurely tom lose at the seeds, smooth, 
one-celled, two-waived ; the valves after they 
are open being loosely and spirally twisted. The 
seeds arc few in proportion to the length of the 
legume, obovate-rounUed, con vex ly lei is-shaped, 
highly polished, of a shin in sr black colour, with 
a circular streak in the middle on each side. 
This is a tree which in its native state grows to a 
very large size, and the timber is in muc h use on 
account of its great solidilv. It flowers in Sep¬ 
tember* hears Iruit at the beginning and end of 
the year, and is never w ithout leaves. The seeds, 
besides being eaten by the common people, are 
of great use, on account of their equality, fur 
weights, each of them weighing four grains: 
they also make a cement by bang beaten up 
with water and borax. 

There is a variety of thisptaut which has vivid 
scarlet seed*) but which Miller found to be ex¬ 
tremely slow in its growth, 

lu this country it only rises to the slate of a shrub. 
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Culture *—The method oF raising plants of this 
tort is from the seeds, which are obtained from 
abroad, and sown in pots of good mold, their 
vegetation being promoted by the assistance of a 
hot-bed, under glasses, or the bark-bed. After 
the plants are a little advanced, they should be 
placed out in the bark-stove of the hot-house, 
where they must constantly remain; and where, 
from their large and beautifully branching leaves, 
they afford a fine appearance* They have not yet 
been found to produce flowers in this climate. 

ADI ANTUM, Muidcn-hatTy a genus compre¬ 
hending several harbaceous perennial plants of 
the fern kind, some of which have been intro¬ 
duced into culture. 

It belongs to the class and order Cryptogamia 
Fi/tces. 

The characters of which are ; that the fructi¬ 
fications arc collected in oval spots at the end of 
the fronds or leaves, which are folded-back; or 
*t the reflex tip of the frond underneath. 

The species are very numerous, but there are 
only a few introduced into cultivation; the prin¬ 
cipal of which are: 1. A. Capilltts Feneris , True 
Maiden-hair ; 2. A.pedahm y Canadian Maiden-* 
hair; 3 .A*reti/Jbrme 9 Kidney-leaved Maiden-hair; 
4. A.fragrans^ Sweet-scented Maiden-hair; 5. 
A . pierotdes , Hcart-Icaved Maiden-hair; 6. A, 
villosum y Hairy-stalked Maiden-hair; 7* A.tra- 
pezijbrvte , Rhomb-leaved Maiden-hair* 

In the first, the fronds, branches and petioles 
are of a shining blackish colour. The leaves are 
at first roundish, afterwards wedge-shaped. The 
stem is slender, and of a dark purple colour. The 
petioles of the'branches arc very large, sustaining 
three leaves, which are smooth, tender, toothed 
in the further part, fan-shaped, dilated, either 
tut shortly into lobes, or more deeply, three-, 
four-, seven-lobed; the lobes obtuse* There is one 
or two fruit-bearing dots to each tooth, to which 
the edge of the leaf is attracted* The roots are 
of the fibrous creeping kind. It is a native of 
France, Italy, and other southern kingdoms. 

In the second species the root is small. The 
stipes is of a dark purple colour, eighteen inches 
in height or more. The leaves have much resem¬ 
blance to the comb of a cock. It is a native of 
Canada in America. 

Tile third sort has the fronds somewhat of the 
kidney form, the stalks being adorned with 
numerous flowers. It is a native of the Island of 
Madeira. 

The fourth species has the fronds bipmnate; 
the pinnas being ovate, sublobed, obtuse, and 
naked underneath. It is an inhabitant of the 
same island as the above. 

In the fifth, the stipes are seven inches high, of 
a purple colour, smooth. The pinnas are streaked ; 


the edge being covered underneath with as many 
white seaks as there are notches, covering the 
fructifications. It is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The sixth sort rkes to the height of two feet. 
The stein is of a black colour, strong, triangular, 
and covered with a hairy, ferruginous, mossy 
substance. The fronds proceed from this about 
a foot from the ground. The pimias are alter¬ 
nate ; ihe pilinines being an inch long, and 
about half as broad, and of the figure of a tra¬ 
pezium. It is a native of Jamaica* 

In the seventh species the leaflets are alternate ; 
the pinnas being of a rhomboid form, gashed, 
bearing fruit on each side. It is found in its na¬ 
tive state in New Zealand. 

Culture .—The first and second species oF these 
plants require little or no trouble in their culti¬ 
vation, being propagated simply bv parting their 
roots. The latter is however the most tender, a* 
though it will often stand through the winter in 
the open air, when the winter is not too severe, 
yet when that season is very severe it is liable to 
be destroyed by the frosts. A plant or two 
should of course always be kept under the shel¬ 
ter of a frame, or the greenhouse* The first suc¬ 
ceeds much better when planted out in pots filled 
with gravel and lime rubbish than if put in good 
mold. 

The third, fourth, and fifth species require the 
constant protection of the greenhouse, in order 
to preserve them in the winter season* 

And the last three sorts, from their being na¬ 
turally inhabitants of hot climates, demand the 
continual aid of the stove to preserve them. 

AH the species are useful for the purpose of 
affording variety, and the three last highly cu¬ 
rious and ornamental anions: collections of exo¬ 
tics, on account of their black shining stems, and 
the great irregularity in the shape of their leaves. 

ADONIS, a genus comprehending several 
annual and perennial herbaceous plants of the 
flowery tribe ; the Flos Adonis y Adonis Flower, 
or Pheasant’s Eye, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five¬ 
leaved perianthium, and the leaflets are obtuse, 
concave, a little coloured and deciduous: the 
corolla has from five to fifteen, but most com¬ 
monly eight, oblong, obtuse, shilling petals: 
the stamina consist of very short subulate 
filaments, and the anther® are oblong and 
index : the pistil!um has numerous germs col¬ 
lected in a head, no styles, and acute reflex 
stigmas ; nopericarpinni, but an oblong, spiked 
receptacle : the seeds are numerous, irregular, 
angular, gibbons at the base, reflex at the top, 
a little prominent, and'naked. 

The species chiefly cultivated are: 1. A- M- 
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Common Autumnal Ued Adonis ; 2. A* 
Summer Tall Yellow'-linwmni; Admiis; 
3. A* ttr/Wf*, Spring-liowcriiig Ycliuw Perennial 
Adonic; 4, A, Apnnona^ Apeiimne Adom>; 
5. A- Cup Cape Auoius ; (j, A . rcAi utot ni) 
Blister Adorns* 

The liisL of these spjcies ha* the stalk about a 
foot high and uptight, somewhat angular, hol¬ 
low, ot a purplish colour, hoary, and branched 
quite to the bottom ; the branches being generally 
taller than the stalk which produces the Jirst 
flower* 1 he leave $ are alternate, ot a yellowish 
green colour ; the lower ones pciiolcd, and the 
Upper ones sessile ; ah) su perth compound : the 
Segments mi me toils, capillary, pointed, and 
sImimg on the umler side. The leaflets- of the tup 
subovaie, unequal, and of a purple colour, shorter 
than the corolla ; tile tips being toothed, and 
appearing as if hiuen# The uurulla consists of 
eight petals, seldom more, but often fewer, un¬ 
equal, ohciirdaic, tile lip being irregularly notch¬ 
ed, and of a scarlet colour, with die bottom in* 
ternally black, but externally greenish* The sta¬ 
mina arc about lurty in number; the filaments 
tililbrm and white: the antliene ovate, obtuse 
and compressed, of a blackish purple colour ; 
the pollen being saflVon-coloured. The head of 
the germs is short, and somewhat conical* The 
stigmas pointed, the points being turned back. 
The seeds are somew hat angular, pointed, reticu¬ 
late and wrinkled* It is a native of most of the 
font hern parts of Europe, It now also gro\ys in 
this country, in many parts near Lumkui* 

In the second, which is by some supposed 
scarcely distinct from the former, but by others 
is said to differ from it in having the flower 
smaller, with the colour a higher red; the 
branches are more open, and the fruit is of an 
oval form* The petals are from five to eight* Jt 
is a native of the southern countries of Europe, 
and flowers in A Jay and June. 

There is a variety of this which has a pale 
yellow corolla. 

The third species has the si cm branched from 
the bottom, hairy, bui finally becoming bald, 
Streaked, scareUy a foot high, equal, or not 
swellm£ at the joints. It has several leaves, 
which burst forth together from the root early in 
tltt spring, and cover the young stem ; afterwards 
some of these sit at the bottom of the stem, 
whilst others are placed at the insertion of the 
branches, on very wide long sheaths, terminated 
by a multi lid leaf, only out-third of the length 
of the sheath. Hence, properly sneakimr, there 
are no root-leaves. The- stem- and branch-leaves 
arc entirely different from the former; for the 
nearer they approach to the top of the stem the 
mure decompounded they become, which is un¬ 


usual. Their sheaths are very short, and half- 
stem-clasping ; all the haiku Scarcely exceeding 
two kms in Length, but which are riiod and 
pungent. There arc no callows at ibe insertion 
ot the leaflets. 'I iic peduncle kmunatma, one- 
flowered, ami half an in, )l m hrigtli. The cup, 
tthuh scarcely cinvigcs Irom the uppermost leaf, 
has the leaflets of a vdhmi>h gieui or a stud id 
Colour, hirsute, coiwave, or flat, lanccuLte- 
ovaie, and hall the length oi the corolla. The 
petals are more narrowed or lauemUre than in 
the ltd low mg > penes, so as even to be linear. 
1 lie seeds are thicker at the lip, hirsute, with .1 
Very slender dagger-point below the tip. Its 
large yellow (lowers are produced at the end of 
March or the beginning of April; and the seeds 
ripen in August. It is a native of the niuun- 
tatnous parts of Germany. 

Jn tlie fourth the stem is a foot and a half in 
height; in the young plant adi-eolourul, but 
in a mure advanced growth hald and entirely 
smooth, maiked with lines; the branches be¬ 
ing alternate and thicker at the joints* The 
root-I caves are very large, almost orbicular, 
four-iuld and pinnate: ibe pumas opposite, pin¬ 
nules alternate: leaflets lancet date-linear, acu¬ 
minate, smooth and even ; all the insertions 
marked with a white callus: the petiole half a 
foot long, cnjtivcd, sheathing the stein at its 
base. 1*110 lowest stem -leaf, at the bjuw of the 
lowest branch, resembles the root-leaves, but is 
smaller: the sheath is wide, embracing the stem; 
but the petiole is scarcely half an indiT m length. 
The leaves on the stem and brandies are hardly 
petiuled : they half embrace the stem, haw* 
scarcely any sheaths, and the pinnules are so 
near to eaelt oilier that the leaves in general 
seem tube diiritalc-nmltilid. The sheaths'do not 
lose their pubescence. The flower ifniimuiiiig, 
one on each branch : the petals ubuvate or lance¬ 
olate-ovate : (lie cups hairy, subglohosc, coloured, 
concave, with lines or streaks of a different 
colour* The peduncles arc grooved, but the stem 
is not. The seeds are ovate, surrounded with a 
rim, having a dagger-point curved back, and 
smooth. 

The Jifth species has the leaves radical; the 
leaflets rigid; and the petioles rou^h with hairs. 
The scapes leafless, round, hairy, and terminated 
by a compound umbel* The universal and partial 
involucra are six-leaved and lanceolate. Partial 
peduncles, three outer, three inner, and one 
central, bearing one flower; ibe rest four- 
flowered. 'Hie cup is ovate-oblong, concave, 
whitish ; petals lanceolate, white, twice the 
length of the cup ; the filaments linear, half the 
length of the petals : the amhertt two, ovate and 
small ; the styles bent outward, the length of 
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Ac stamina: the stigmas obtuse, end the folia* 
tion involuted. It is found wild near the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The sixth is perfectly smooth, with hard firm 
leaves. It is also a Cape plant* The Africans 
use it for raising blisters. 

Culture *—The first two sorts may be readily 
propagated by the seeds > which should be sown 
m a light soil, in the borders or clumps where 
Mhey are to remain and flower (for they do not 
bear transplanting well) in the autumn, about 
September or the beginning of October, as in 
that way the plants will appear in the following 
spring ; but where the sowing is deferred to the 
spring, the plants seldom come to the state of 
flowering the same year. The seed should be 
covered to the depth of nearly half an inch ; and 
when the plants are risen to the height of two or 
three inches they should be thinned out, till only 
two or three of the largest remain in each patch, 
as by that means they have a better effect when 
in flower. Some seed should likewise be sown 
in both warm and shaded situations, in order 
that the period of their flowering may be pro¬ 
tracted to a greater length. Where the method 
of transplanting is practised, the plants should 
be removed as soon as possible after they ap¬ 
pear, and have a very slight watering given them 
for a few days when the season is dry. 

* The only culture that will afterwards be re¬ 
quired, in either of the methods, is that of occa¬ 
sionally weeding, so as to keep the plants per¬ 
fectly clean, and watering them when neces¬ 
sary. 

Tliese two arc annual plants both in root and 
stem, coming up, attaining their foil growth, 
perfecting their seed, and wholly decaying in 
the same year; they must of course be sown 
annually.—See Annual Plants. 

In the third and fourth species the propagation 
is also effected without difficulty, both by sow¬ 
ing the seeds and parting the roots. When 
the first method is practised, it should be done 
as soon as possible after the seed has been 
ripened, in August or the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, in the same kind of soil and situation as the 
former, as they do not succeed well when put 
in much later : after the plants are come up 
they must be kept perfectly clean and free from 
weeds; and when the season is very dry occa¬ 
sionally watered, in order to promote their 
grow A. The plants, after being thinned out, in 
the manner directed above, where they stand too 
thick, as they advance very slowly in their early 
growth, should be suffered to stand where thnr 
are sown until the second year* In afterwards 
transplanting them out where they arc to remain, 
the most proper time is the autumn. I'hey 
should not after this be disturbed, as when that 


is the case the plants neither flower so well or 
with such vigour as under other circumstances. 

In parting the roots, the business may be per¬ 
formed either in the autumn or the spring; but 
the former is to be preferred in general, as by 
that means the new plants are more fully esta¬ 
blished before the hot season sets in. These 
plants, being only perennial in root, require the 
steins to be cut off and cleared away in the au¬ 
tumnal moriths. 

The last species, being more tender, requires 
the aid of the stove or greenhouse to protect 
it in the winter season in (his climate. It may 
also be raised from seed, by sowing it in pots 
of good earth in the autumn or spring months, 
ana placing it in the hot-bed or stove; being 
afterwards managed in die way of other tender 
exotic plants. 

As the flowers of the first four species are 
mostly large and ornamental, and in some of 
them come out early m the season ; they may be 
employed with good effect, in combination with 
other herbaceous plants, in adorning the anterior 
parts of (he borders, dumps, and other compart¬ 
ments of shrubberies and other pleasure grounds. 

The two Cape species are employed in affordiug 
an agreeable variety in the stove and the green¬ 
house. 

ADOXA, a genus comprehending the Tu¬ 
berous Moscfiatel or Hollow Root , which is a 
hardy herbaceous perennial of low growth. 

It belongs to the class and order Oetandrie. 
Tetragyni&y and ranks in the natural order of 
Succulent &+ 

The characters of which are: that the calyx is 
an inferior, bifid, or trifid, flat and permanent 
perianthium; the corolla is monopctalous, flat, 
and divided into four or five segments, with 
ovate, acute clefts, longer than the calyx: the 
stamina arc subulate filaments, of the length 
of the calyx, and the anther® roundish: the 
pistillum has a germ below the receptacle of the 
corolla t the stiles arc simple, erect, of the 
length of the stamina, permanent, and equal in 
number to the clefts of the corolla : the stigmas 
are simple: the pericarpmm is a globose berrv, 
between the calyx and corolla, the former being 
united below with the berry, umbilicate, and four- 
or five-celled: the seeds arc solitary and com¬ 
pressed. 

There is only one species, which is the A . 
Moschntellina , Mosehatel, or Musb-smcUing 
Adoxa, 

It haa the root perennial, creeping, toothed, 
and of a white colour; Ac root-leaves three or 
four, tritemate, deeply cut, smooth and shining : 
the segments or lobes are ovate, with a short 
point: there are two leaves on the Hulk with 
shorter petioles, and opposite: the stalk.is sujuc* 
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what taller than the leaves* simple and nearly 
square; the peduncle is square, naked and ter* 
ininal: the head cubical* consisting of tour la¬ 
teral flowers* and terminated by a fifth: in the 
former, ten, in the latter, eight stamina; and in 
the former five, in the latter, four styles; the 
flowers varying much both in tlie divisions of the 
calyx and corolla, and in the number of the 
stamina* It flowers towards the end of March 
or the beginning of April, and the berries ripen 
in May ; soon after which the leaves decay* 
These as well as the flowers have a musky 
until* 

Odture .—The propagation of tins plant is 
best accomplished by offsets from the roots, 
which should be transplanted into the situations 
where they are to remain, in the summer or au¬ 
tumn, as soon as convenient after the leaves 
and branches have decayed* This plant succeeds 
best in shady situations, as under the foliage 
of shrubs, for when exposed to the full sim it 
seldom grows well* It is a low-growing plant* 
and does not possess much beauty; but from the 
above property it may be useful in adorning and 
affording a variety in wilderness quarters* and 
other places where it is difficult to get plants to 
grow on account of the shade. 

jESCHYNQMENE, the Bastard Sensitive 
Plant , a genus including plants of both the 
annual and perennial exotic kinds* and of some¬ 
what shrubby growth* 

It belongs to the class and order of DiadelpKia 
Dvcartdria, and ranks in the natural order of 
PapiltoTtacece or Isgttmiaow* 

The characters ot which arc: that the calyx is 
a onc-lealed, bell-shaped* sub-bilabiate perian- 
tliium* w ith equal lips, the upner bilid, and the 
lower three-toothed : the corolla papilionaceous, 
with a sub-cordate, scarcely gaping* large banner; 
sub-ovate* obtuse wings, shorter than the banner; 
and lunate, acuminate keel of the length of the 
wing': the stamina have ten filaments* single, 
and "nine-cleft* and small anther* : the pistillum 
is an oblong, villous* columnar germcn : the 
style subulate and rising : the stigma simple, 
rather obtuse; the pericarpium is a long* flat- 
jointed, rough, nnc-cclled legume, qj>eniiiir at 
the truncate joints; the seeds are solitary, be¬ 
tween the joints* and kidney-shaped. 

'Hicre arc several species: but those mostly 
cultivated are, ]* yE. grnndift^ra^ Great-flow¬ 
ered ^Eschyrumiene; 2- -/E. arfww, Tree yEs- 
chynumene ; 3* JE. rmatira. Scarlet-flowered 

jUschvnomene: 4* sE* Sesltan, Egyptian jEschv- 

nomenc; 5* asptra. Rough - leaved .Eschy- 
runmne ; fi* yE* Ameruu/at, American Hairy 
yEsehynomene, 

The first is a shrub rising from ten to fifteen 
fret in height* The mink is upright* without 
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spines : the branches spreading a little, round 
and pubescent. The leaves are pinnate* alternate, 
scattered* a foot long : petioles round, thicker 
at the base and smooth* The leaflets from twelve 
to eighteen pairs, opposite* ubhmtr, obtuse, 
entire, smooth on both sides* standing on very 
short pelinlulcs. 'flic peduncles are axillary, few* 
short, bifid or tririd ; the pedicels short, and onc- 
flowered. The flowers are pendulous* of a uluie 
colour, very large, frequently the size of a hen's* 
egg. The cup is obtusely iive-tuolhed, ovate- 
globose, swelling a little. The corolla resupi- 
nate: the banner wide* reflex, sub-cordate at the 
base, elliptic entire, waving on the cduc : the 
wings oblong, sickle-shaped* with daw s at the 
base, sharp, pressed close to the keel, which is a 
little shorter than the banner, undivided, sickle- 
shaped, angular in the middle, curved* and the 
outmost tip bifid* The legume is two feet iit 
length, linear, compressed, with a membrana¬ 
ceous isthmus between the seeds, which are of a 
roundish form. It is a native of the East-Indict* 

The second species grows to the height of six 
or Seven feet, with a single stem : the Ivaves arc 
smooth* and coine out towards t lie top of the stalk* 
forming there a sort of head; they are composed 
of many pinnas* placed alternately on the mid-rib. 
The flowers proceed from the wings of the leaves, 
two or three together* are large, and of a copper 
colour. 

The third is a smaller and lower tree than the 
first; but the head and leaves arc more close: 
the latter are about a foot in length, and have 
twenty pairs of leaflets* From the axils proceed* 
a single peduncle, dividing into two, each of 
which bears a large flower, but somewhat smaller 
than that of the first sort, and the colour is red 
mixed with purple. The legume is a foot and half 
in length. It is a native of the East Indies, and 
of several of the islands in the South Seas* 

The fourth has woody stems and branches* 
with smooth leaves composed of many blunt 
opposite pinnas- The flowers, which arc small, 
and of a deep yellow' colour* come out from the 
axils in long spikes hanging downwards* The le¬ 
gumes are smooth and taper-pointed, not jointed ; 
tiie cups are bell-shaped, equal* five-tonilied and 
spreading* It flowers in July and August, ami 
is a native of Egypt. 

The fifth rises to the height of four or five 
feet* with a sinede herbaceous stein, winch is in 
some parts rougTi* The leaves come out on every 
side towards the top, forming a sort of head, 
and they are comjjoscd of a "great number of 
smooth glaucous pinnas* The flowers proceed 
from betw een the leaves* two or three together, ' 
upon (ong petioles, and are of a yellow colour* 
The legume is about four inches m length* It 
is a native of the East Indies. 
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Arid the sixth has an annual root* The in the winter season; by which means thev are 
atom is from one to two feet in height; some- made to flower more early in the succeeding sum- 
times, but rarely, reaching three feet; it seldom mer, and the seeds become ripe in the autumn* 
stands upright, but is suljdivided, round, and And as their stems are of a succulent nature, they 
somewhat hirsute, delicate and slender. The should be kept rather cW during the cold moist 
branches are filiform, patulous, round, streaked, winter months, in order to prevent their roots 
hirsute. The hairs ferruginous at the base- from rotting. In this intention ills advised to put 
The leaves pinnate, alternate; leaflets sessile, them into the bark-bed instead of the dry stove, as 
alternate, minute, sickle-shaped, serrulate, in the latter case, from the root-fibres becoming 
thrcc-nervcd beneath, smooth on both sides* dry, the plants soon droop for want of moisture ; 
The petioles thicker at the base* round, hirsute, and if it be supplied in that situation, the plants are 
The stipules sickle-shaped above and below the quickly destroyed by the decaying of their roots, 
petiole, opposite, acuminate, eouicwhat hirsute* The fifth and sixth species, from their being 
The peduncles longer than the leaves, axillary, annual plants, require to be brought forward 
solitary, and erect. The flowers are pedicel led, early in the year, in the same manner as the first 
alternate, whitish, or brownish 'yellow. The kind, as where that is not the case they seldom 
brae teas sessile, ovate-acuminate, serrate, streaked perfect their seed. 

and hirsute at the edge* The cup has the upper These plants afford an agreeable and pleading 
iip serrate at the tip or bluntly three*toothcd, variety in stove and greenhouse collections, 
and pubescent at the edge. The corolla, banner- iESCULUS, the Horse Chesnut Tree , age- 
streaked; wings obov&te; keel ovate, sickle- mis comprising several hardy trees of the deci- 
shaped, upright and bifid. The legume almost duous kind, employed for the purpose of oraa- 
upnght, pendulous, margined, wrinkled and ment. 

pubescent, linear-oblong, compressed, straight It belongs to-thc class and order of Heptandria 
at the suture next the seeds, lobed and crenate A/owngywia, and ranks in the natural order of 
on the other suture: joints six or seven, semi- Trihiuttce. 

orbiculate, gibbous in the middle, compressed Its characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
at the edge, separating spontaneously. The leafed, vcntricosc, small and five-toothed pen- 
seeds are crescent-kidney-shaped, turgidly kn- anthium; the corolla consists of five roundish 
ticuLar, smooth, shining and black. petals, plaited and waving about the edge, flat, 

111 is species is said to be somewhat sensitive ; spreading, with narrow claws inserted into the 
and during the night, or at the approach of rain, calyx, and irregularly coloured : the stamina have 
the leaves fold together in some degree. It is a subulate, declining filaments, of the length of 
native of the West Indies. the corolla, and ascending amherse : the pistillum 

Cultured The propagation of these plants is a roundish germ, coding in a subulate style ; 
may be accomplished by sowing the ripe seed on the stigma acuminated: the peri carpi um is a 
a moderate hot-bed, about the latter end of leathery, roundish, three-celled, three-valved 
March or beginning of April; and when the pi ants capsule : the seeds are two, and subglohular. 
bave advanced to the height of two or three The species arc : l.vE. HrppocaJanum, Com- 
inches, and are become sufficiently strong, they mon Horse Chesnut; 2 * J£. Jiawi y Vellow- 
must be transplanted out separately into small flowered Horse Chesnut: 3 . «/£. pavia^ Scarlet 
pots filled with light earth, and be immediately Horse Chesnut. 

plunged into a new hot-bed, in order to promote The first, or Common Horse ChesnutTrec, is 
their growth more effectually. Afterwards, as sufficiently known by the beautiful parabolic 
they advance in size, they should be carefully form in which the branches are disposed, when 
removed into larger pots ; much attention is, it stands single ; by its digitate leaves, which are 
however, necessary not to overpot them, as composed of seven leaflets, serrate, about the 
where this is the case the plants seldom thrive edge, the middle one largest, the outer ones 
well. smallest; and by its handsome, upright, pyra- 

The first species being tender requires cons ide- midal tliyrse of white flowers, variegated with 
rablc attention, in order to preserve it during the yellow or red towards the centre* Some of them 
winter in this climate, by raising and keeping it towards the top of the thyrse being imperfect, 
in the hot-bed and stove bark-bed in the manner and abortive, they come out soon in the spring*, 
directed above; in which treatment it may be The capsule, or nut as it is often termed, is 
preserved in the winter, and afford flowers in the divided internally into three cells according to 
ensuing summer months. some, but into two only, as others assert. 

The"second, third and fourth sorts also de- In this climate it rises to the height of fifty or 
mand a similar protection in the stove bark-bed sixty feet or more; and its leaves, which are large 
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and of a beautiful dark green colour* appear very 
early in the spring* theleaf-buds ohen beginning 
to swell out in January, It also forma its shoots in 
a very rapid manner, being often completed in the 
course of three weeks frem the period ot foliation; 
and which Miller asserts he has found a foot 
and a half in length with their leaves completely 
expanded. It is a native of Asia* and comes to 
tins country from the Levant* 

There arc varieties of this tree cultivated, which 
have gold-striped and silver-striped leaves* 

In the second species the leaves are digitate, 
having five leaflets ; the lam in as of the corolla 
being heart-shaped and roundish $ the daws 
having twice the length of the calyx, This 
rises to nearly the same height as the former; but 
its flowers are of a yellow colour and appear later, 
as in May or June* It ta a native of North 
Carolina in America* 

The third, or Scarlet Horse Chesnut, rises to the 
height of about fifteen or twenty feet, but does 
not spread its branches to so great an extent as 
the former* The bark is smooth. The leaves are 
of a light green colour, standing opposite, and on 
long red petioles* The flowers are produced from 
the ends of the branches, upon long naked pe¬ 
duncles, each sustaining four or five flowers : 
these are much smaller than in the common 
sort, wholly red, tubulous without any brims, 
opening a little at the top, where the stamina 
appear, being seven or eight in number, termi¬ 
nated by roundish anther*. They appear in June, 
and are sometimes succeeded by fruit in this 
climate: hut the seeds rarely ripen. It grows 
naturally in Brazil, Japan, and several parts of 
the East. 

Culture .—In the propagation and culture of 
these trees there is but little difficulty where the 
soil is suitable* 

The first sort, or Common Horse Chesnut, 
will grow in different kinds of soil \ but it suc¬ 
ceeds with the greatest certainty, and in the most 
complete manner, in the deep loamy kinds, 
where the bottom is dry* It docs not thrive 
well where the soils are in any great degree re¬ 
tentive of moisture, as in those of the marshy 
description. And in bleak exposed situations, 
and where the soil is thin and light, it is raised 
with much difficulty and trouble. 

When it is cultivated on such soils as are in 
a slight degree inclined to moisture, the foliage, 
however, preserves its verdure much longer than 
when it is grown on lands that arc very dry and 
porous. 

It is mostly raised from the seed or nut, which 
should either be bedded in, or planted in drills 
to the depth of two or three inches, and half a 
foot or more distant in the rows, on spots of 
3 


good earth ; the most proper season for perform-* 
ing which is as early as possible in the beginning 
of the year, as the latter end of January or be¬ 
ginning of February. The nuts should be pre¬ 
served in sand during the winter, in order to 
prevent their contracting any mouldiocss, and 
being thereby injured. When planted in au¬ 
tumn they are not only in danger of being 
destroyed by rutting, but from the attacks of 
vermin* 

The young plants mostly appear in die latter 
end of April or beginning of May, and advance 
so quickly in their growth during the summer, 
as to be ready for transplanting in the autumn 
or following spring* about February or March* 
This should be performed in row s at the distance 
of three feet from each other, the plants being 
set at the distance of one foot from each other in 
the row*. In thus removing them, the roots 
should not be too closely cut over. They may 
then continue in the same situation for the space 
of two years, when they will be in a proper con* 
dition for being finally planted out; as when 
they are set out while young they mostly grow 
to a larger size. In this removal the plants should 
be taken up with great care, and the roots be 
touched as little as possible by the knife, except 
such parts as are bruised, as the trees seldom 
succeed well where the roots are much cut* If 
they are intended for large plantations they may* 
however, remain in their situations till they have 
attained a larger size. In either case the holes 
in which they are planted should be large, the 
top part of the roots being left nearly on a level 
with the surface of the ground, the fibres of 
which should be spread out and lapped in the 
fine mold that is well wrought to the bottoms. 
They should afterwards be staked and fenced in 
from cattle. October in dry soils, and February 
and Mareh in moist ones, are the best season* 
for this business. 

The varieties of this tree with striped leaves 
arc to be propagated either by layering, budding* 
or ingrafting them upon stocks of the common, 
kind. For the first of these methods the autumn 
is the qnost proper season, but the latter may be 
best executed during the spring months* 

The second and third kinds are likewise capa¬ 
ble of being propagated by means of the nuts, 
which, as they seldom attain a perfect degree of 
maturity or ripeness in this climate, should bo 
procured from the places where the trees grow 
naturally. They are then to be planted in pots, 
of good earth in the early spring mouths, and 
immediately afterwards plunged in a hot-bed of 
a moderate temperature, air being freely admit¬ 
ted, by which their germination and early growth 
w ill be greatly forwarded. About the latter end 
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of Mav> or the beginning of June* the pots the beauty of their leaves and flower*, well suited 
should he removed from this situation sod placed for the purposes of ornamental planting in ex- 
up to their tops in the open ground, on a bed or tensive parks, lawns, and other pleasure ground?, 
border which baa a southern aspect, water being When placed singly in open spacious grounds, 
occasionally given them in dry weather, in order considerably detached, or in clumps of two, three, 
to promote their growth as much u possible be* or more, interspersed with other trees of similar 
fore the autumn. And as at this last season the growth, they produce a fine effect, and afford 
plants, from their not being capable of resisting considerable variety. And in very extensive 
cold while young, arc liable to be greatly injured plantations, a tree or two of this sort may be 
or destroyed by the effects of the early frosts on occasionally introduced towards the fronts with 
their lop buds, they should be carefully sheltered great propriety and effect. In avenues or walks 
by some sort of thin covering. In the early part of considerable length, it may likewise be thinly 
or the following spring they should be carefully employed in assemblage with the Lime, Maple, 
taken up, separated, and planted out in a warm Spanish Chcsnut, and other trees that afford 
situation, at the distance rtf a foot from each other much shade from the thickness of their foliage ? 
in every direction, and during the severity of the but wh$n planted regularly In rows, without be- 
ensuing winter be carefully protected in the same ing blended with trees of other kinds, as was 
manner as before- After this they generally be* formerly the practice, from standing too close it 
come so hardy as not to require any further pro* seldoi# retains its leaves or flowers well, and of 
tectiop in the winter months. Where the prac- course much , of its omamental_efi££dL.U lost.— 
ticeof merely setting the nuts in borders of good This circumstance also renders it improper for 
light earth in unexposed situations, and remov- the purpose of forming a dose shade where more 
ing them to spots of ground of the same nature than one tree is requisite ; but where it stands 
in the following spring, to remain till they have alone it is capable of producing much shade, 
acquired sufficient strength to be finally planted. For the purposes of timber it is not a tree of 
is adopted, many of the plants are liable to be much value, though it may be made use of in 
destroyed^ various ways by the turner, as. well as for be* 

As the nuts or seed of these trees are frequently ing bored for water pipes, as its wood is durable 
obtained with difficulty, the plants are often pro* when laid in the ground. But as it is a quick 
pagated, especially in nursery grounds, by bud- grower, it may he occasionally introduced iu 
ding or ingrafting them upon stocks of the Com* plantations of the timber kind, 
mon Horse Chcsnut ; but in this way, as, the As an ornamental tree, it has been much ob* 
•locks greatly outgiow the buds or grafts, the jected to on account of its leaves falling at an 
trees are neither so durable in their growth nor early period in the autumn, and producing much 
have so handsome an appearance. litter. It may also be an objection to it, in ex* 

It is observed in the new edition of Miller's posed situations and late climates, that from its 
Dictionary, by Professor Martyn, that the shoots producing its buds and flower* very early in the 
in the first species, as has been already mentioned, spring, it may frequently be liable to.be so 
are not only made with great Tapidity, but that much checked by the frosts as to be in some 
immediately on the falling of their flowers the measure prevented From flowering, 
buds at the extremities or the new shoots-arc The Yellow-and Scarlet-flowered species are so 
formed for the ensuing year,, and continue to highly ornamental as to deserve introduction in 
•well out and enlarge till the autumn; at which almost every kind of pleasure ground, in the 
season the covers that infold them art coated borders, clumps, and other compartments of 
over by a thick tenacious juice, that serves to which they should always be placed towards the 
defend them from the prejudicial effects of frost fronts, in such an arrangement with the other 
and rain in the winter \ and which, as the wea- trees and shrubs as that the full effect of their 
ther becomes warm in the spring months, dis- yellow and scarlet flowers may be produced, and 
solves and runs off, leaving them at full liberty at the same time the greatest possible variety be 
to expand themselves, without ever hardening afforded, 

so as to impede the process. AFRICAN MARYGOLD, See Tagetes. 

This affords a sufficient reason for never touch* AtiAPANTHUS, a genus comprehending tho 
ing the young shoots or branches of the trees by African Lily . 

the pruning-knife, as where that is the case the It belongs to the class and order of hicxandrta 
n ' e * n £ future shoots are wholly prevented, Mo?rogynia r and ranks in the natural order of 
and the beauty of the trees destroyed. Liliacece. 

All the different species of the Horse Chesnut The characters of which are: that the calyx i* 
are, from the great regularity of their form, and a spathe common, gaping at dm side: the co* 
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folia is one-peta!1ed, funnel-shaped, auJ re^mslar; 
the tube conn:red, as if composed of six claws ; 
the bonier ^ix-parr.J, with the pans oblong and 
spreading : the s^.-nma arc sjx filaments in- 
juried into the thr v, shorter lhaii the corolla, 
decimate : the aiwhc ;c are kidney-shaped and in¬ 
cumbent: the pisidium is a superior ai rm, ob¬ 
long, three-cornered; the fit vie filiform, of the 
li-ugih of the Mttmiiu, and decimate; the stigma 
simple or trifid: die pcricarpinm is an oblong 
cansulc, three-sided* three-edict!, three-valvcd: 
valets navicular, with Contrary dissrbhftvut: Lhe 
seeds mimerous, oblong, compressed, and en¬ 
larged with a membrane. 

There is only one species, the A. umMlaius 3 
African Blue, or Asphodel Idly, 

It has the root composed of many thick fleshy 
fibres, diverging from the same li-'ad, striking 
Jeep into the ground, and putting ouPmany 
smaller fibres, w hich are of a while colour and 
fleshy. I tom the same head arises a duster of 
leaves surrounding each other at lhe base, so as 
to form a kind of herbaceous stalk about three 
inches in height, from which lhe leaves spread 
only two ways, appearing flat in the other two* 
The leaves arc thick, succulent, about a foot 
long, and near an inch broad, compressed, and 
of a dark green colour* Between these comes 
out the flower-stalk, which is from two to three 
feet in height, round, and as largo as a man's 
little finger, naked to the top, where it supports 
ft large Read or umbel of blue flowers, inclosed 
in a sheath, which splits Into two parts, and is 
bent backward. Each flower stands on a pedicel 
about an inch long. The petals are blunt, and 
waved on their algcs ; the umbel hems' large, 
the flowers numerous, and of a bright blue Co¬ 
lour, making a line appearance. 

They appear about the cm! of August, or the 
beginning of September, and frequently continue 
in full beauty till the spring. 

It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

Culture .— This plant may be easily propagated 
bv means of offsets taken from the parent plant. 
The operation of parting them is to be performed 
at the season when the process of vegetation is 
in the most languid state, which in this plain is 
generally abouMhc latter end of June. In per¬ 
forming (be work the old plants are to be turned 
out of their pots, and the mold cautiously 
cleared away from them, that the iibies of the 
offsets mav be better ascertained. The offsets 
are then to be separated in svioh a manner as that 
their heads may not be injured. When they 
ad licit very closely a knife may he employed for 
the purpose, being careful not to wound the 
bulb of cither the old or new plant. After this 
has been accomplished the bulbs arc to be planted 


out separately, in pnts of good garden mold, 
and piaccd in shady situations tint ad mil die 
morning mm. A little water should lie [*ivcn 
once or twice a week when the season is dry, 
care bein^ taken not to endanger the rottun: of 
the mots Ly applying it in ton iar^c a proportion* 
In lour or Jive weeks, when the new plained 
bulbs have put out Ire-h roots, they should be 
removed into oilier situations that are more fully 
exposed to the influence of the sun, a In lie 
more water being cautiously applied in order to 
strengthen their flowering. 1 lie (loucr-stcm* 
ni ’^;lv appear in the livginmivt of September, 
and toward* the end of it the dowers beyin to 
nuen. At tins period, it ilie Reason be not quilt 
favourable, the plains mu>t be brought under 
shelter, m order to protect them from Hie effect* 
of frost or too much wer, care being taken to 
admit the air as freely as possible, a* without thi* 
the flowers become pale, weak, and of a bad co¬ 
lour. About the end of October it is necessary 
to remove them to the greenhouse, and r 1 aec 
them in such situations as that tliev mav have 
the advantage of free air without being shaded 
by oilier punts. During the winter season, 
when the wcaife r is mild, a little water may he 
given occasionally; but in ease of frn^t it must 
be whollv omitted, the plants being kept as dry 
ns possible. 

The only management that plants of this sort 
demand i* that of protection from the effects of 
frost atui too much ino:«iurc ; it is of course 
only necessary to shelter ihem in the house in the 
w inter mouths, without the aid of artificial heat, 
and place ih:~in out ill lhe open air in summer. 

AGABICLS, a genus comprising the Agaric 
or Cottunon .Mushroom, and several other specie* 
of a poisonous quality. 

It belongs to the class and order of Cnjptnga* 
mto Fungi. 

lhe characters of which arc: that lhe pi fern t 
or cap, ha* ^dls underneath ; that flic drills differ 
in subsiancc from the icst of the pTant, being 
composed of two laminae; and that the seed* arc 
in the gills. 

The species are very numerous, but there is 
only one that is proper for cultivation in the 
garden. Thi* is the A. c*tmpesfrh 9 Common 
Bed-filled Mushroom, or Champignon, 

It lias the gills louse, in contact but not 
united with therein, very thick set, some forked 
next the stem, some next llieedsrc of the cap, 
some at both ends, and generally in that case 
orhiuifig the intermediate smaller gills. The 
colour pmk, changing to that of liver. ITie rap 
is white, changing to brown when old, and be¬ 
coming scurfy, fleshy, regularly convex, htii flat 
with age, and liquefying in decay. The flesh 
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is white; the diameter commonly from two to 
four, but sometimes nine inches. The stem is 
solid, from two to three inches high, and half 
an inch in diameter/ 

Culture *—There are are two different methods 
employed in raising and propagating the Mush¬ 
room : the first or most usual one is that by 
means of the ipnim or white fibrous radicles that 
afford the knobby material from which the 
mushroom is formed. The second is that by 
seed; in which the gills of the mushroom arc 
cut out and depositee! in the beds, or infused in 
water, and the beds afterwards well sprinkled 
over witli it. This is, however, a less ceitain 
and convenient method than the preceding, and 
of course less frequently employed* 

The situations in which this sort of culture is 
carried on are very different according to circum¬ 
stances. It is sometimes attempted in the most 
dry*, warm, and least elevated and exposed parts 
of the melon or cucumber grounds, or such 
quarters of the kitchen garden as are the most 
dry and warm ; in which cases the beds should 
be formed on the surface of the ground, without 
any trench being dug, as in this way they arc 
capable of being spawned more completely to the 
bottom, as well as that part more effectually 
preserved from the injurious effects of stagnant 
wmter in the winter season. Coverings of straw, 
thatch, or other litter, arc applied for the purpose 
of protection. This method is, however, ob¬ 
jected to by some as inconvenient, not only on 
account of the great difficulty and trouble of 
fully sheltering the beds during the severe winter 
months, but from the great destruction of the 
young plants that unavoidably occurs in covering 
and uncovering the beds in gathering the crops. 
It is therefore suggested by Mr* Nicol in his 
Scotch Forcing Gardener, that a frame con¬ 
structed of hall-inch feather-edged board? should 
be made in the form of the roof of a house to 
any suitable length, having the width of about six 
feet at the bottom. It should also have slides 
fixed in different parts, for the purpose of admit¬ 
ting air occasionally ; and be very well painted or 
laidover with pitch, in order to guard against 
the effects of wet* Jt is to cover and protect the 
beds, being lifted off' and on at pleasure by two 
persons; and in severe winters may be covered 
over with some material, as straw, litter, &c* so 
as to prevent the mush rooms or the spawn from 
being destroyed* 

It is, however, a better method, where ilie 
mushroom is much wanted at different seasons 
of the year, to have compart men is constructed 
for the purpose; or the back sheds of hot-houses, 
green-house*, cellars, and other similar places, 
may answer the intention perhxtlv well, little 
light or air being uccc^ary* 


At fig. I. in the annexed plate is seen the ffr- 

( refutation of a mushroom-house of the first 
md, wrought by one fire, but divided in such a 
manner as to produce the crops in succession. 

It should have a dry situation, and may be co¬ 
vered cither by slate, tiles, or thatch* It is re¬ 
commended by the author of the Scotch For¬ 
cing Gardener, w ho lias found it well adapted to 
the purpose. 

Mushrooms may, however, be raised under 
cover of a long range of glass-framing, erected 
cither in the manner of a hot-house, or the top 
sloped both ways like the roof of a house, this 
slopes being of glass work; in which the bed 
ia made, spawned, and covered with straw, litter, * 
See* as in the common method. This, from its 
being fully protected from the outward air, and 
all injuries from rain, snow, frost, and cutting 
weather of every kind, as well as always dry and 
warm, mostly proves successful.—Sometimes 
they are also cultivated in a similar glass frame, 
in which there is a pit like that of the hot-house, 
in which the bed is made in the manner of a 
common hot-bed, raised at top a little above the 
pit in a rounding form, on which the spawn is 
placed, earthed over, and then covered thickly 
with straw. 

Nature , generation^ and growth of the mush¬ 
room *—The mushroom in some measure partakes 
of both a vegetable and animal nature* In re¬ 
spect to the manner in which it is generated 
there are different opinions; but the more mo¬ 
dem writers in general suppose it to proceed from 
seed, which is believed to be secreted in or be¬ 
tween the gills, and that when the plants arrive 
to full growth, the head expanding almost flat 
becomes a large flap, which falls to the ground; 
and in that way disseminates the invisible seed 
to adjacent and distant soils and situations^ where 
vegetating in its peculiar manner, it produces 
the white fibrous progeny called spawn, which 
is formed within the surface of the earth, oc 
in dung, running and spreading in numerous 
thread -Tike strings, or radicle-fibres of a whitQ 
colour, which produce a number of minute gra¬ 
nulate knobs, or tubercles, of the same colour, 
which are the embryo plants, and which gradu¬ 
ally increase into small round heads, enlarging 
cjuickly to the size of perfect mushrooms, effect¬ 
ing their growth more or less w ithin the ground, 
and partly above it* Some accomplish a con¬ 
siderable growth within the earth, suddenly 
appear through the surface, and arrive to diffe¬ 
rent-sized heads, frequently discovering them¬ 
selves in a morning in places where there was no 
appearance of my in the preceding evening. 

It is probably from the circumstance of the 
invisible seed, m the form of fine dust, being 
thus discharged on the ground and disseminated 
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By the air to various situations adapted to it* na* 
tare, germinating and shooting forth for the 
production of new plants, that abundance of 
Spawn and perfect mushrooms are frequently 
found in obscure places, where none were ever 
observed before: as in decayed dung hot-bctU, 
horse-dunghills, dungy composts, and in bye dry 
places where horse stable dung has lain mode¬ 
rately dry for a considerable length of time un¬ 
disturbed, and in a decayed condition; as well 
as in dty meadows and pasture lands* 

In whatever manner the spawn is produced, 
it generates and increases rapidly, alfording a 
plentiful propagation of mushrooms, by extend¬ 
ing and spreading its stringy fibres in the earth 
©r dung, according as it is obtained naturally or 
raised by culture, but especially in the latter me¬ 
thod ; as, when the pieces of * pa wny dung, kc, arc 
planted into garden mushroom-beds, it runs and 
overspreads the whole just within the surface, as 
well as penetrates into the beds, and thus often 
yields a production of mushrooms in regular 
succession for several months; and after the pro¬ 
duce declines, furnishes occasionally good fresh 
spawn in the interior parts of the dung-beds 
for future use. Maiden spawn, or that which 
was never worked in beds, or produced mush¬ 
rooms, is in general to be preferred, as beinij 
more certain of producing abundant crops, and 
such as are more full and fleshy in their (lends. 
But although mushrooms grow spontaneously 
in meadow's and grass pasture lands, they can be 
obtained only occasionally, and at particular sea¬ 
sons, as about the latter end of summer and in 
autumn, and not always of the wholesome eat¬ 
able kind: but by garden culture they may be 
procured at any time of the year whenever they 
may be required, and always of a good kind both 
in substance and richness of flavour; and be¬ 
sides constantly procuring the proper dung spawn 
for planting, there is a greater certainly of their 
being of the genuine sort. 

Culture by spun-ti t ^r*—The common me¬ 
thod of propagating and raising mushrooms 
in garden culture, is by planting, in the manner 
directed below, the lumps or pieces of spawny 
dung or earth in a sort of hot-bed made with 
horse-aiable dung, formed on the ground in a 
long narrow ridge, both sides sloping like the 
root or ridge of a house, to shoot off the wet, 
or rain and snow, &c. In this mode, when the 
great heat of the bed is abated to a very moderate 
degree, the spawn is inserted into liotn the slop¬ 
ing sides and the ends, as explained below, and 
the bed then earthed over about two inches thick ; 
the whole being afterwards covered over wi(h dry 
Straw, or clean dry straw litter, laid a foot thick, 
to remain constantly night and day, in order to 
defend the bed effectually from tbc external air. 


moisture and cold ; as the spawn, being of a par¬ 
ticular delicate nature, is equally impatient of 
extreme hnr-bed heat, cold air, and of any con¬ 
siderable moisture, all of which are therefore to 
be carefully guarded against* By the mild heat 
of the bed obtained as above, the spawn is set in 
motion, running and spreading itself in the earth 
and thing, so as in five or six weeks to produce 
mushrooms. 

It is however a better and more certain me¬ 
thod to have the beds for this purpose prepared 
in houses, sheds, or other proteeted situations, 
as explained above. 

The true and proper spawn is discovered most 
commonly in the sods of decayed dung and 
dunirv composts, in the manner explained above; 
and when genuine imparts a full smell of the 
mushroom. 

Of this sort of spawn it is proper to procure a 
supply previous to making the bed, in order 
more readily to judge of the extent of bed that 
may be neecssarv ; especially as in some place* 
good spawn is difficult to be obtained in any 
considerable quantity* It should be carefully 
collected. Liking the lumps of spa wny dung en¬ 
tire, and then depositing them in some dry place 
till they arc wanted. The quantity which is 
proper may in general be at the rate of two or 
three bushels for a bed of twenty feet in lengtfi, 
and in the same proportion for those of larger 
sizes* 

Mushroom spawn is found in various situ¬ 
ations and Soils, but more particularly in such 
as have been mentioned above* In collecting 
this substance, old dung-hills of horse-dung, 
&c* dungy compost heaps, stable-yards, wheru 
lays of horse-dung have been for some time in 
a state of decay, especially the dry corners or 
sides next walls, &e. as also horse-rides under 
cover, in public livery-stable-yards, that are 
thickly littered with short stable-dung, should 
be searched, as they often contain excellent vir¬ 
gin spawn* 

In removing decayed dung hot-beds, old 
mushroom beds, 5tc. great plenty of excellent 
spawn may often also be procured ; and some¬ 
times in kitchen gardens, where the ground ha* 
been thickly dunged in the spring with drvidi 
half-rotted dung, on digging the same ground 
again in autumn, &c. and looking with care, 
good lumps of spawn may be seen in the re¬ 
maining unexhausted dung, and in the clods of 
mellow dungy earth. 

In procuring spawn from grass pastures, it 
may be found in the earth where mushrooms 
have been observed to rise, by digging it up in 
lumps, and may be used where a sufficiency of 
dung spawn cannot be obtained : hut where 
enough of the Utter can be procured, it is to 
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be preferred to that of the field; for garden cul¬ 
ture. 

It has been remarked, that where mushroom 
•pawn is obtained from places where the dung 
happens to consist principally of that from stone- 
horse stables, it is of a stronger quality than that 
of the common horse-dung; anu, in Us culture, 
more productive in large thick fleshy heads, and 
continues longer in production in the same bed. 

The cultivators of mushrooms near large towns, 
where vast quantities are raised for sale, gene¬ 
rally prefer what they call virgin or maiden spawn* 
to such as has never been worked or produced 
mushrooms, and that has not been generated 
from old beds, as possessing greater vigour in 
its cultivated grow th, and affording a more cer¬ 
tain and superior production. 

It is sometimes produced by art in composts 
funned of a quantity of horse-stable dung, of 
very moderate heat. The shortest moist parts, 
and as much of the dunging of the horses as 
possible, should be used, the whole being mixed 
with some rich mellow earth, or if of a loamy 
kind, the better j and deposited under the protec¬ 
tion of some covered shed, or other place, the 
mass being closely covered with dry litter; the 
spawn in this way is sometimes formed in the 
compost in the course of six or eight weeks. 

Spawn is likewise produced by procuring a 
quantity of full-grown mushrooms, cutting them 
to pieces^ or only detaching the gills, and depo¬ 
siting them into composts as above, or at once 
strewing them over the surface of the regular beds, 
earthing them over, and covering them with 
straw litter. 

Hie best season for finding natural spawn in 
plenty and perfection, is the autumn and early 
.part of winter, while in full vigour, after the 
preceding summer's production ; though good 
spawn is occasionally met with at all times of 
the year, and may oe collected accordingly: it 
is most advisable, however, to procure the ge¬ 
neral necessary supply in the above seasons; tor, 
spawn being of a singular nature, and liable 
to perish or be greatly injured 6y much wet and 
cold, it should be carefully collected in proper 
time, before it is weakened by the inclemency 
of the weather; as it is of much importance to 
have it in full vigour. If it be in a tolerably dry 
state, it may be immediately used for spawning 
such beds as are ready for its reception: bur if 
rather moist, it should remain under cover a few 


deposited securely from wet, cold, fee. previously- 
examining whether any of the lumps bvwet; in 
which case, spread them to dry a little: and 
if not immediately wanted, let the whole be 
placed closely together in a warm drv comer* 
or put in hampers or sacks; and be closely co¬ 
vered with straw*, or dry long litter, or garden 
mats, till wanted for spawning the beds. In 
this way its vegetative power may be long re¬ 
tained ; and, if necessary, may be safely sent to 
any distance, as is often the case in places where 
a sufficiency cannot be procured at the time w hen 
wanted. 

Where great quantities of mushrooms are 
raised, ana consequently considerable supplies 
of spaw n required, there arc mostly inusUrootn- 
mcn who, at the proper season, go about col¬ 
lecting, both in town and country, the true sort, 
which they dispose of bv the bushel, at from half 
a crown to five or six shillings, according to its 
goodness, and the ease with w hich it is obtained. 

There is a variety of the mushroom termed 
White Cup, which rises with a small, thin, white 
head, without any material fleshy part, the 
spawn of which is entirely useless. It is distin¬ 
guished hy its very fine silky or cobweb-like 
nature, and exquisitely white hoar)* appearance, 
cloudy spreading in the spawnv lumps, and 
emitting scarcely any smell of the mushroom. 

Cawtritcting ike ierfr*—In the production of 
this crop much depends upon the proper con¬ 
struction of the beds. The Wt season for mak¬ 
ing the principal ones, for the winter and spring 
production, is the autumn and beginning of 
winter* The autumn beds maybe prepared about 
the middle or latter end of August, or anv time 
in September, and occasionally till the middle or 
end of October; as in this season the spau n can 
be had in the best perfection and abundance, 
and the beds be made and prepared for the spaw n 
to better advantage than later, when cold wet 
weather prevails ; aod the spawn w ill w ork sooner, 
and afford a more speedy and abundant crop 
during the winter: but beds for successions! ' 
producti<in, or wdicre unavoidably omitted in 
autumn, may be made in November, or even as 
late as December. 

The most suitable material for this purpose is 
horse-stable dung, w hich, as it heats too much 
at first for the growth uf mushroom spawn, 
should always be prepared before it it w orked up 
into the bed, in order to reduce it to a more ino- 


days, to dry a Little* 

In collecting it, care should be taken to have the 
lumps or cakes of the spawny dung, &c. in w hich 
it appears, taken up entire, laying them in a 
basket or wheel-barrow, and carrying them into 
sonic diy dose shed, or other apartment, to be 


derate temperature, by forking it well up together 
in aheap lor a week, or two, and turning it over 
once or twice, that the rank burning steam may 
sooner and more effectually evaporate, before it 
heats in too great a degree; a Quantity of the 
best moderately fresh dung should be procured, 
L 
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proportioned to the size or extent of the bed, as 
*t the ml?of about three or four large cart-loads 
for abed of twenty feet Jong, Some prefer the 
droppings of well fed horses only, for this pur¬ 
pose, 

lu regard to the dimensions of mushroom beds, 
they may be made of almost any extent in 
length, from ton feet to fifty or more* according 
to the quantity of mushrooms required ; and 
from three feet to three and a half or four feet 
wide at the l>otlom, both sides gradually nar¬ 
rowed in a sloping manner upw ards, till meeting 
together in a ndge at top, about three and a half 
Or four feet high perpendicularly; which allow s 
for settling to three and a half or less : the 
ruhre-form is the most necessary to preserve the 
beJ and spawn always effectualIv dry, which is 
very material in this culture, Besides, the slop¬ 
ing sides'more quickly discharge the rain and 
Anow, as well as afford the largest surface for 
spawning, and of course furnish a greater pro¬ 
duction, A single bed, of from ten or fifteen 
to twenty or thirty feet in length, may be sutfi- 
cient for a small or middling family; and where 
the demand is more considerable, a greater num¬ 
ber of beds may be prepared. 

When the beds are made on the surface of the 
ground, first mark out the width and length of 
them ; and if two or more arc intended, they 
may be ranged parallel to each other, six or 
tight feet asunder. 

in making the bed let the dung, prepared as 
advised above, be wheeled in, both long and 
short together, and with a light fork form the 
foundation of the bed, by shaking some of the 
longest dung evenly all along the bottom, four or 
five inches thick: then take the dung as it 
occurs, and work it into the bed, forming it at 
first to the full width, and gradually narrow it 
upwards, by draw ing-in each side in a regular 
manner; and in advancing in length, rai*e it 
gradually into the ridge-form, to the full height, 
continuing it along regularly in the same manner 
tnd proportion; making the middle and sides 
equally full, beating the dtmg in firmly with the 
fork from time to time, as applied on the bed. 
Care should be taken to form both Hides of an 
equal slope, the end being also equally sloped. 

After the bed has been thus made, it must be 
permitted to remain some time, as af week, 
fortnight, three weeks, or more, till the lirst 
great neat has subsided, and the bed is redu¬ 
ced to a degree of mild heat proper for the 
spawn to be planted in, being kept during this 
interval fully exposed to the open air, day and 
night; and in case of excessive rains some dry long 
straw-litter should be thrown at the top, or thick 
garden mats spread over itj so as to shtfot off as 


much of the wet a* possible, lest it either retard 
the heat, or occasion it lo increase too violently. 
The operation of the heat, both in its increasing 
and decreasing state, should always be carefully at¬ 
tended to, as much depends upon the spawn being 
kept at a proper state of beat* Jn order to direct 
(his, some long sharp-pointed sticks may be thrust 
down, in different parts, into the dung; and by 
drawing ihem up occasionally, and lecling them 
in the hand, a judgment may be more readily nude 
of the state of the heat in the bed* The spawn 
should, however, be inserted as soon as tlte bed 
discovers a proper state of heat, and while it re¬ 
mains of a moderate lively temperature. 

Others advise that these beds should be made 
on dry r ground, and that the dung should lie 
laid upon the surface; the width of them at 
bottom being about two feet and a half or three 
feet; the length in proportion to the quantity of 
mushrooms desired : then the dung slmuld be laid 
about afoot thick, covering it about four inches 
with strong earth. Upon tins bed more dung is 
laid, about ten inches thick; then another layer 
of earth* still draw ing in the sides of the bed so 
as to form it like the ridge of a house, which 
may be done by three layers of dung and as many 
of earth. 

The author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener, 
however, constructs his beds in tins manner; 
he first lays about a foot in thickness of fur¬ 
nace ashes, brick-bats, or stonc-chip*, as a bot¬ 
tom, then six inches of rich horse-droppings, 
taken carefully from the stable every morning, and 
kept as whole as possible; these he flutter? not in 
anywise to heat; and the w hole lime the bed is in 
preparation he exposes it to all the air in hi* 
power, provided it is perfectly dry. After tIns 
course has lain ten or twelve days, is quite dn> 
and there is no apprehension of its ferincmin^, 
he covers it to the thickness of two inches, with 
half vegetable mould of decayed tree haves, and 
half light sandy loam, w hich should previously be¬ 
wail mixed together. Another course of drop¬ 
pings is then laid on as above, and, when it 
is also perfectly dry and past fermentation, co¬ 
vered with the same kind of mould as before. A 
third course of droppings and mould afterwards 
applied in the same manner finishes the bed. In 
the making, it should be gently rounded in tin? 
middle, especially if out of doors, in order to 
better carry off the wet. In this way the bed is 
generally a month or five weeks in making, and 
in as much more begins to produce, unless the 
weather or state of tlte droppings have been un¬ 
favourable. It is obvious, he says, that from 
the above mode of proceeding, a w^hofo course of 
droppings cannot be laid on at once, unless there 
arc a vast many horses, or the bed is o£ trifling 
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fli'mfn&ions : of course, when the last end of the 
bed is covered, proceed with the first, when in a 
proper state, a second time, covering it with 
mould as it advances. 

Spanning the beds* —The beds being brought 
to a suitable state of heat for the reception of the 
spawn, proceed to planting it, having previously 
seen that it is somewhat dry. The spawn, and 
lumps or pieces of dung in which it is con¬ 
tained, arc to be planted together, after break¬ 
ing and dividing the large calces, or lumps, into 
moderately small pieces, in the sloping sides and 
ends of tnc beds, in some of the foil owing me¬ 
thods : as cither by putting them into the dung 
just within the surface, and earthing them over 
an inch or two thick ; on the surface of the dung, 
and earthed over; or by first earthing the bed an 
inch or two in thickness, and then spaw ning in the 
earth, adding an inch depth more over the whole* 

In the first method, or that of spawning in the 
dtntg j the spawn, ^ftcr being divided as above, 
is deposited just within the dung, at small di¬ 
stances, in rows the whole length of the bed ; be¬ 
ginning the first row within haft' a foot of the bot¬ 
tom, and making a small aperture for each piece, 
by gently raising the dung with one hand, whilst 
with the other the piece of spawn is inserted; 
turning the dung down upon it close afterwards : 
proceeding in the same manner with the rest, at 
five or six inches distance in the rows, and the 
rows six or eight inches apart, a little more or 
less, according to the supply of spawn: when 
any pieces of spawn are very small, two, three, 
or more may be planted together in a place; thus 
advance in spawning both sides, and each cud ; 
after which, let the small crumbs remaining at last 
be laid evenly along upon the top; which finishes 
the business. Immediately smooth both sides 
and the ends of the bed with the back of a spade 
evenly, in order to fix and close the surface of 
the dung upon the spawn. The bed is then fcady 
for earthing. 

In beds of considerable extent, which retain 
the heat longer than those of smaller dimensions, 
it maybe sometimes necessary to delay the earth¬ 
ing several days, or a week, or more, after being 
spawned, if doubtful oftheir renewing too violent 
a heat by immediately covering them closely. 

The most proper earth for this purpose is 

f rood, rich, mellow garden earth, moderately 
ight and dry ; or where that of a light, mellow, 
loamy nature can be procured, either alone or 
mixed with other rich good earth, it will prove 
of still greater advantage in promoting the pro¬ 
duction of the mushrooms in size and substance. 
The earth bciug well broken down with the spade, 
and made free from clods and stones, apply the 
casing, or coat of earth, firet along the bottom of 


the bed, about an inch and a half to two inches 
thick, continuing it the same thickness regularly 
up the sides quite to the top of the bed, beating it 
lightly down with the back of the spade in laying 
it on; proceeding regularly over each side, the 
ends, and the top, smoothing the whole in a 
neat manner. After this theljcds are ready for 
the straw covering. 

The second mode, or that of spawning on the 
surface^ often proves very successful in ob¬ 
taining a forward and plentiful production, as 
the spawn, if in plenty, may be laid tolerably 
close together, over the surface of the dung, 
and earthed over two inches in thickness. The 
spawning should be begun close down along 
the bottom, in a row longitudinally; placing 
the pieces of spawn flat-w ays upon the dung, 
closer or wider asunder according to the sup¬ 
ply. This is to be earthed over two inches 
thick, and about six or eight inches up the 
bed the same thickness: then proceeding with 
another layer upwards, deposit the spawn, in 
the same manner as before, upon the dung, 
close along the upper edge of the first covering 
of earth, which supports it from slipping down; 
earthing this row over as the preceding, and then 
another course of spawn in the same manner 
earthed as the other; proceeding thus upwards 
along both sides and ends to the lop of the bed/ 

The practice of spawning in thecarthU effected 
by having the bed first earthed over, and the 
spawn afterwards inserted into it. In this case the 
pieces of spawn arc inserted into the earth close 
down to the dung, at small distances, in a re¬ 
gular manner, equally over the bed, on both 
sides and ends from the bottom to the top, as in 
the two foregoing methods; and when thus 
finished, directly add a thin coat of fine earth 
about an inch thick, over the whole, smoothing 
it down light and evenly with a spade.' 

Protecting theheds 3 —After the beds have , 

been thus spawned, they must be covered with 
straw or litter to a considerable thickness, in order 
to defend them from the external air, and tile 
effects of rain, snow, and cold, for which the same 
method of covering is applicable, and may be appli¬ 
ed, eitherdirectly, or soon after the bed is spawned 
and finally earthed over, if the heat is then mo¬ 
derate : or if it be thought that immediate covet¬ 
ing may renew too fierce a heat, it may be de¬ 
terred a fcw dava when the weather is dry and 
mild, but should alwavs be done as soon as the 
heat of the beds will admit. 

Clean straw, or long dry stable litter, are the 
roper materials for this use, either of which may 
e applied about half a foot thick at first, anti 
gradually increased to double thatthickncss, so as 
to defend the beds effectually and preserve a kindly 
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growing warmth in them. This covering is to be 
shaken on lightly ami regularly from the bottom, 
tip both sides and ends and over the'top, and 
should remain on day and nkht: it is also use* 
fulfill very rainy weather and during the winler, 
to spread some laijrc thiek garden mats all 
over the straw covering which secure it better 
from being displaced *by wind, and shoot olf 
rain and snow, before they penetrate greatly, or 
get through to the lied*. If/however, they have at 
any time penetrated much through the covering*, 
so that the litter next the beds is considerably wet, 
that part of it should be removed as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and dry straw be applied in its place next 
the beds. 

The beds should be very little exposed to the 
full air, especially in cold weather, except just to 
gather the produce; or occasionally, when it has 
received too much wet, in order to dry the surface 
for an hour or two in a dry mild day ; or to re¬ 
move decayed litter next the bed, till fresh is 
added in its stead; or sometimes in line warm 
weather, in spring and summer, to have the 
benefit of a very gentle warm shower for a short 
time. 

After management of the produce *—After the 
beds have been spawned and covered in about a 
month, the first production generally begins to 
appear, if the bed and spawn work kindly, 
though it it sometimes longer; at this time begin 
to examine the progress of the beds by turning 
up some of the coverings; and if suecessfiil, the 
running and knitting of the spawn may be seen; 
and, probably, some mushrooms be advanced to a 
proper size for gathering. 

In gathering the mushrooms, choose, if pos¬ 
sible, dry weather, during the cold seasons, w hen 
turn off the coverings from one side of the beds 
first; but, if the weather be mild and warm, 
uncover the whole at once; then looking care* 
fully over the surface, gather all that appear above 
the stac of middling round buttons, detaching 
them with a gentle twist of the hand, head and 
stem together, being careful not to disturb the 
younger growths which are advancing just with* 
uv or above the surface of the earth; no part 
being left in the beds, as they would rot, become 
maggoty, and detrimentally infect the succeeding 
young plants: nof, in gathering, should any m 

{ ermttltd to remain to become very large daps, 
ut the whole be gathered while of a close, 
firm, fleshy nature. As soon as the business is 
finished, let the beds be directly covered over again 
with litter and mats. 

Bed* thus advanced to production often af¬ 
ford two or three successions! gatherings weekly, 
while in full perfection, for «x or eight weeks, 
rising all over the beds, in different degrees of 


crow til; though, sometimes, a bed u ill continue 
double that tunc in tulrrably good bearing, os 
even four, five, or six months ;Tjut the produce 
is iot so quick or abundant a* in the more carlv 
stale of the bed. 11 icy may tic examined once or 
tw ice a week. 

llic auiumn-imtle beds generally produce 
mushrooms iti a shorter time, and mure abun¬ 
dantly, than those of other seasons. 

It sometimes happens that mushroom beds 
remain several month? after they are spawned, 
without affording any product: in this ca*c, when, 
upon examination, the spawn appears in vi* 
gour, it* fibres extended, and smells well, it 
should not be too hazily disurbed, as it often 
breaks forth into activity all at once, and fur¬ 
nishes considerable crops ; or to assist such beds, 
if the heat appears greatly or quite declined, it 
may be proper to apply a sort of lining of wanu 
stable litter over the whole, having first spread a 
coat of dry long litter immediately next the beds, 
shaking the warm fitter a Hot thick over that, 
which by its kindly warmth sometimes revives, 
the inactive spawn into a state of vegetation- 

In summer, when any of the beds arc in pro¬ 
duction, if very hot weather, and the earth of the- 
bed* be very ary, it may be proper occasionally 
to open them, and give a moderate sprinkling of 
water; or sometimes to expose them to the 
benefit of a very moderate shower of rain for a. 
short time, covering them up again soon. 

In beds pf considerable time standing, where 
any of the coverings decay or become dung, they 
should be removed, and fresh ones applied in their 
stead. 

Where mushrooms are raised by means of heat* 
it is found that they succeed best w hen beds are 
regularly kept to about fifty-five degrees ; and 
that air is ol link use* 

AGAVE, a genus comprehending plants of 
the Aloe kind, as the Great American Atoe y or 
Agnvej They are herbaceous, ever-grecn 
perennials of the succulent tribe, in general of 
considerable growth, and the tender exotic kind* 

It belongs to the class and order of Hexandria 
Monogynia, and rank* in the natural order of 
Carrmarm* 

Its characters are : that it has no calyx ; that 
the corolla is one-petalled, and funnel-shaped* 
with a six-parted equal border, and lanceolate 
erect parts : the stamina are filiform, erect fila¬ 
ments, longer than the corolla; the anthcre 
linear, shorter than the filaments, and versatile t 
the pistillum is an oblong germen, mowing 
thinner towards both ends, inferior; the styk 
filiform, of the length of the stamina, and three- 
cornered ; the stigma headed and three-cornered i 
the pericarpium is an oblong, threc-comcrcd. 
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three-celled, thtee-valvH capsule, and the seed* 
•re numerous* 

There are several species 2 but those of most 
importance for the purpose of cultivation are, 

1 * A . Americana 7 Great American Agave; 2. 
A . Firghica , Great Virginian Agave ; 3. A, 
vivipara 7 Viviparous or Child)ng Agave; 4. A. 
■jfctitda 7 Fetid Agave; 3. A. tunda 7 Broad-leaved 
Vera <Sruz Agave; 6. A ■ tulrerosa, Tuberous-root* 
cd Agave. 

In the first sort, when vigorous, the stems 
generally rise to upwards of tw enty feet in height, 
and branch out on every side, so as to form a 
kind of pyramid composed of greenish-yellow 
flowers, which stand erect, and come out in 
thick clusters at every joint. When these plants 
flower, they make a fine appearance, ana con¬ 
tinue a long time in beauty, if they are pro¬ 
tected from the cold in autumn; as there will be 
a succession of new flowers produced for nearly 
three months in favourable seasons. It has been 
generally believed that this plant does not flower 
till it is a hundred years old; but this is a great 
mistake, as the time of Us flowering depends on 
ki growth ; to that in hot countries, where it 
grows fast, and expands many leaves every season, 
it flowers in a few years; but in colder climates, 
where the growth is slow, it will be much longer 
before it snoots up a stem. The seeds do not 
come to maturity in this climate. It has been 
long preserved in gardens in this country, where, 
for many yean put, there have been several of 
the plants m flower. 

It hu two varieties, that arc in cultivation: 
the American Agave with gold-striped leaves, 
and the American Agave with silver-striped 
leaves. 

Though plants of the common Agave have 
flowered in many different places, few of the 
variety with yellow-striped leaves have been yet 
seen m blow in this climate. 

The second species has so much resemblance 
to the first, as not to be distinguished from ii 
except by good judges. The principal differences 
are, that its leaves are narrower towards their 
extremities, and of a paler green colour 1 the 
stans do not rise so high, or branch in the same 
manner; and the flowers are collected into a 
close head at the top, but are of the same shape 
and colour. It seldom puts out so many offsets 
as die common kind. This grows to a large 
rise. 

The third species never rises to- a large sixe 
the terns are seldom more than a foot and a 
half long, and about two inches and a half broad 
at their base; these end ina slender sproe, being 
slightly indented on their edges; are also reflex, 
and of a dark green colour. The flower-stem 


rise? about twelve feet in height, and branches out 
towards the top, in the same manner as the 
fetid sort the flowers are nearly of the same size 
and colour with that, and after they fall off are 
succeeded by young plants in the same manner; 
hence it has obtained the title of Chikling Agave. 
As it never produces any suckers from the root, 
it cannot be increased till the time of flowering. 

The fourth species has long, narrow, stiff 
leaves, of a pale green colour, not indented on 
their edges, out frequently a little waved : the 
side leaves spread open ; but those in the centre 
fold closely over each other, and strictly surround 
the bud. It is seldom more than three feet high ; 
but the flower-stem rises near twenty, and 
branches out much like that of the first, but more 
Horizontally, forming a regular pyramidal head 1 
the flowers are of the same shape, but smaller 
and of a greener colour. In a plant that flowered 
here, they were succeeded by young plants, on 
their dropping off in the spring, the old plant 
dying soon afterwards. 

The fifth species has considerable resemblance 
to the first sort, but is of a much more moderate 
growth; and thaleaves are much thinner, the in¬ 
dentures on their edges abundantly closer, and: 
not so deep; the spines too, are blacker.. The 
difference in flower is not yet well ascertained^ 
few having flowered in this climahv 

There is a variety of this plant in which the 
leaves are very narrow, not exceeding an inch 
and ahalf or two inches in breadth, and a foot and 
a half to two anda half in length, being rigid, stiff,, 
and entire; and are terminated by a stiff black 
spine; the outward ones spreading in a horizontal 
manner. Ft never throws out sockets. 

The sixth species has the leaves indented on. 
their edges, each indenture terminating in a 
spine* the root is thick, and swells close above 
the surface of the groundbut mother respects 
k agrees with the species described above. The 
plants never put out suckers from the roots.. 
The fructification of these two last species is not 
well known. 

The roots in all the sorts are of the fibrous 
thick fleshy kind, which spread considerably ^ 
and they are all natives of America.. 

Culture ^In the cultivation of these plants 
some care and attention is necessary- They are 
propagated in different methods, according to 
the differences in the habits of the plants; as 
by offsets, parting the roots,, seed, and planting 
the small plants formed 00 the flower-stems* 
When seed is employed, it should be procured 
from abroad, as it doea not comer to perfection 
in this climate. 

All the species, as they are extremely succulent 
in their nature, require to be planted in such earth 
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as is of alight, dry and sandy kind; otherwise the 
roots arc liable to rot and decay in the winter 
season, and the plants to be destroyed. 

In the first and second sort!, and their dif¬ 
ferent varieties, as they are very productive of 
Suckers or offsets, especially the first, the culture 
may be readily effected in that wav* Thc^c 
should be taken off from the mots any time during 
the summer season, and be then planted out 
singly in pots filled with earth of the above 
kind, plunging them into a hot-bed the heat 
of which is very moderate, a little water being 
previously given them* In this method they 
readily take root, and become plants. 

The third and fourth species, as they rarely, 
or ever, produce offsets from their routs, can¬ 
not be propagated in the above manner* This 
is to be accompli shed by setting the young 

{ dants, produced on the flower-stems, in pots of 
ight earth, of the kind just mentioned, at the 
time of their dropping off in the spring, and 
then placing them in a hot-bed which has a 
rather higher temperature than for those of the 
preceding kinds. 

But as this mode can only be practised when 
the plants flower, which is very long before it 
happens, it must be very tedious amf uncertain* 
Another method may therefore be attempted, 
which is that of raising them by planting, in the 
same manner as above, pieces slipt off Ironr the 
roots; which may be performed at the time the 
plants arc removed into fresh pots in the summer* 
The fifth and 3 ixth sorts may be propagated in 
a maimer similar to the last \ but, as they arc 
more tender than the above species, especially 
the latter, more care will be requisite* 

In the after culture of alt the different species 
'and varieties, it will constantly be necessary to re¬ 
tain them in pots or tubs, w hich, in the two first, 
w ith their respective varieties, and the fifth kind, 
may be exposed in the open air during the sum¬ 
mer months; the last being, however, put out 
somewhat later in the spring, and taken into the 
greenhouse something earlier in the autumn, 
man the others. 

But the last three species, from their being of 
a much more tender nature than the two first, 
must be constantly protected in the stove du¬ 
ring the winter season in this climate, their 
growth being even considerably checked when 

{ ilaccd out in the open air in the summer months* 
tts therefore the most adviseable practice, to let 
them have a pretty free admission of air in this 
situation, during the continuance of the hot season. 

Yery little or no water should be given them 
in the winter months, but in the summer it may 
be very sparingly applied once or twice a week* 
By this means the roots may be preserved iu !i 


healthy condition, and their leaves be free frdiri 
the attacks of insects. 

The plants must be shifted annually, nr every 
second year, in the summer season, into pots of 
fresh earth of larger sizes, according to their 
growth, taking care that they be not loo large, 
as the plants arc never found to thrive well unless 
fficir roots be in some measure confined* See 
Shifting of Plants, 

Those species that arc of large growth, as 
the first and second, may he best in tubs; and 
as they often arrive at such sizes as to be mov# 
td with great difficulty and inconvenience before 
they attain the flow ering state, it mav be neces¬ 
sary to have the tubs set upon wooden frames 
fixed on low wheels, in order to facilitate the 
business of removing them into and out of the 
greenhouse* And as on tlm account thev not 
only take up much room, but are troublesome 
in their management, it may he sufficient to cul¬ 
tivate only one or two of such large sorts. 

1 The disposition of these plants to flower mav 
be discovered by the expansion of the central 
leaves, and the appearance* of the bud from w hich 
the future stem is to proceed* In cases where 
its progress is very tardy, artificial heat mav be 
sometimes had recourse to, in order to advance 
its growth more rapidly* For this purpose a pit 
of suitable dimensions may be dug out, in which 
a hot-bed of dung, or tanner* lurk and dung in 
mixture, may be formed and raised to the height 
of hvo or three feet* The pot or tub is then to 
be plunged into tins bed, and the plant watered 
tn the manner already recommended, due room 
being provided for the stem to rise in, if it be 
in a confined situation 5 but w hen in the open 
air a temporary covering should be made for its 
occasional protection against cold, 8 cc. 

It has been already observed to he a com¬ 
mon opinion, that these planls do not arrive 
at the state of flowering in a shorter period 
than about one hundred years: this would 
seem, however, not to be regulated by lemrth 
of time bu: the growth of the plant, winch 
greatly depends on the warmth of the climate 
and other causes. As the flowering-stem coined 
out in the centre between the leaves that 
surround it closely and embrace each other, the 
coldness of this climate must necessarily retard 
the growth of the plant, by the unfolding of 
the leaves on which it so greatly depends be¬ 
ing thereby much delayed, and of course ihe 
flowering of the plants be a work of conside¬ 
rable liimh It often requires sixty, seven¬ 
ty, or even a greater number of wars, before 
this expansion of the leaves has been effected; 
but when accomplished, the stems run up to 
their lull growth with vadt rapidity, often in the 
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course at two or three months. The reconomy 
of the plants is such, that they only flower once, 
but continue for some length of time; after 
which a complete dissolution of the plants takes 
place, in their roots* leaves, and stems. 

All the different sorts arc highly ornament¬ 
al, both on account of their large singular leaves, 
and the extraordinary beauty ot the flowers when 
they appear; the former being thick, fleshy, 
ana erect; proceeding closely from the crowns 
of the roots in large clusters, and attaining dif¬ 
ferent lengths according to the species, a* hum 
a foot and a half to six o* eight feet, having 
the breadth of six or eight inches, with three or 
four in thickness, gradually decreasing in both 
the last to the extremities, where they terminate 
in thorny points : the latter in most of the spe¬ 
cies presenting themselves on branches proceed¬ 
ing from stems of great length on every side, in 
beautiful clusters of a pyramidal form and flue 
Yellow colour, producing a grand effect* 

The more hardy sorts arc all well adapted for 
adorning lawns, courts, and other compartments 
in the immediate vicinity of the house, during 
the summer months, when placed out separately; 
as well as with the more tender and smaller kinds, 
to afford variety among the greenhouse and 
stove collections- The stripe;-leaved varieties 
have a strikingly beautiful appearance in either 
situation- 

The juice of the leaves of these plants, when 
expressed by bruising, and reduced to a proper 
consistence to be incorporated with some alkaline 
substance, has been found to answer as a sub¬ 
stitute for soap m washing. 

AGERATUM, a gcmi3 comprehending some 
plants of the herbaceous flowering annual kinds. 

It belongs to the class and tmlerof Syvgenesia 
Poly gam in /Equalise and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite Disctridecc* 

The characters of which are: that the common 
calyx is oblong, having many lanceolate subcqual 
scales : the Compound corolla uniform, with 
rorollcts, which are'hermaphrodite, tubulous, 
numerous, equal, but scarcely longer than the 
calyx ; proper- monopetal on s, funnel-shaped, 
border quadnfld and spreading: the stamina arc 
very short capillary filaments : the anthera cylin- 
dric and tubular : the pistillum is an oblong 
germ : the style filiform, and of the length of 
the stamina; the stigmas two in number, very 
slender and erect; no pericarpium: calyx un¬ 
changed : the seed solitary, oblong, ungufar, be¬ 
ing crowned with a chafly, five-leaved, upright- 
awned calyculc s the receptacle naked, convex, 
and very small. 

The species are, l* A. conyzoides f Hairy Age- 
tfitum; 9. A . eiliare* 


In the first, the root is annual ; the -ktem 
woody, square, reddish, and of about a foot and 
a half 1 in height. The leaves arc opposite, hairy, 
much serrate about the edges, an inch and a half 
long, -and three quarters of an inch broad, pc- 
tioled, resembling those of the nettle. Calyx 
ovate-cylindric, with two or three rows of scales, 
which spread very much when ripe. The recep¬ 
tacle is ovate-globular, and pitted. Ibe seeds are 
small, columnar, smooth, blackish, being elon¬ 
gated at the base into a little white swelling na¬ 
vel : crown the length of the seed, and whiter 
leaflets membranaceous, ciliate-toothed, end¬ 
ing in a long rough bristle-shaped awn. It 
flowers in July and August, and is a native of 
Africa. 

The second has the stem herbaceous, two feet 
high, upright, thick, brownish and branched. 
The leaves sharpish, veined, smooth, and oppo¬ 
site. The flowers terminate in a sort of um¬ 
bel. The calyx is almost ovate. The corollets are 
five-cleft; the crown of the seeds having five 
cusps. It is a native of the East Indies. 

Culture ,—These plants are propagated by 
means of seed, which should be sown on a hot¬ 
bed of a moderate temperature,, in a light fine 
mould. After the plants have become sufficiently 
strong, they should be transplanted into a second 
bed of the same kind, carefully watering and 
shading them until they have taken fresh root, 
when air should be pretty freely admitted when 
the season is warm. 

About the beginning of June the plants may 
be gradually inured to the open air; and towards 
the middle of the same month transplanted into 
the situations where they are to remain in the 
open ground. The seeds become ripe about 
’ September. 

As there plants ape not of tall growth, and 
continue in flower for a considerable length of 
time, they may be planted in the anterior parts 
of the clumps and borders of pleasure grounds, 
where they may serve the purpose of ornament, 
and at the same time affora a suitable variety. 

AGHIMONIA, a genua affording several her¬ 
baceous perennial plants of the Agrimony kind. 

It belongs- to the class and order of Dodecan - 
dria Digynioi and ranks in the natural order of 
Seniicnste* 

Its characters are: that the calyx is a one-leafed, 
five-cleft, acute, small, superior, permanent pe~ 
rianthium, fenced with an outer calyx : the co¬ 
rolla has five flat, emarginate petals, with the* 
claws narrow, inserted into the calyx: the 
stamina are capillary filaments, shorter than 
the corolla, inserted into the calyx ; the' an¬ 
ther® small, twin, and compressed : the pis- 
tillum is a germ inferior; the styles simplfe, of 
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4ht length of the stamina j the stigmas obtuse: 
no ptneareium : the calyx contracted at the 
neck, and hardened * the seeds are two, and of 
a roundish form. 

There are severs! species, but those that de- 
Sene to be cultivated as ornamental plants are, 
1. jf* odoratfy Sweet-scented Agrimony ; 

3. An repent, Oeeping-rooted Agrimony; 

4. A* agrimonoides, Three heaved Agrimony. 

The first sort rises to near four feet in height, 

the leaves having more pinnas than in either 
-the common or white kinds; and they arc also 
-longer and narrower, ending in acute points; 
the serratures are sharper, and when handled 
they emit an agreeable odour. The flower-stems 
are branching, and the flowers stand on longer 
peduncles than in the common sort. It is a 
native of Italy. 

The second species is of a more humble 
growth, seldom rising above two feet high : the 
pinnas of its leaves are longer and narrower than 
those of the former, and the spikes of flowers 
verv short and thick. The roots spreading 
widely, it multiplies faster than the common 
sort; the seeds also are much larger and rougher, 
ft much resembles the foregoing, but the stems 
arc shorter, thicker, and hirsute; the stipules, 
being the length of the interstices, are reflected, 
and almost cover the whole stem, and the end- 
lobe is not oedicelled. The spike is short, dense, 
aessile, with bractez the length of the flower* 

In the third, the mot-leaves are pinnate, with 
two or three pairs of pinnas, ana smaller ones 
intermixed; the end-lobe larger than the others; 
the pinnas ovate, villous, and toothed : the 
• stem-leaves are temate s the bractez ovate and 
acuminate ; the flowers in corymbs ; small, 
yellow* rarely six : the calyx is ten- or twelve- 
cleft ; the petals ovate, obtuse; the stamina 
seldom more than eight, tender* yellow. This 
attains the height of about three teet. It is^a 
native of Italy and Camiola. 

Culture *—The cultivation of these plants re* 
quire* no difficulty, as they are of a hardy nature, 
and thrive in almost any soil or situation. They 
may be readily propagated by parting the roots* 
which should be performed in the autumn, in 
wonder that the plants may be well established be¬ 
fore the spring* As their roots spread extensively, 
they «hmU not be planted out nearer together 
than two or three feet. They are likewise capa¬ 
ble of being raised from seed* which should be 
put into the pound at the same season as in the 
other method; for where the sowing is deferred 
till the spring* there are seldom any plants pro- 
ductal that reason. The first mode is, however* 
she most expeditious. 

All the sorts may be found useful as plants of 


ornament and variety, when placed in asaein* 
biage with those of other kinds, in beds and 
borders where various plants of easv culture are 
required. The first sort, besides the ornament 
which it affords by the tallness of its growth 
and ihe beauty of its flowers, is held in esteem 
for the fragrance which is emitted from its leaves, 
flowers, and other parts. 

As these plants, though perennial in root, are 
only annual in the stems, they should be cut off 
and cleared away every autumn, as soon as they 
have perfected their seed. 

AGR05TEMMA, MildLyc/utii or Rose Cant - 

C t. The plants of this genus are of the hardy her- 
eouft, annual, and biennial-perennial binds. 
It belongs to tlie class and order of Decandria 
Pentagunia, and ranks in the natural order of 
CartfophyUeu 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one* 
leafed, coriaceous, or leather-dike, lubulotis, five- 
toothed, permanent periantliiiim: the corolla 
has five petals, with claws of the length of the 
tube of the calyx; and border spreading, obtuse, 
and undivided: the stamina are ten awl-shaped 
filaments, five akematclv later than the other 
five, inserted into each claw of the petals: the 
anthers simple ; the pistillum is an ovate germ, 
with filiform, erect styles, of the length of the 
stamina, and simple stigmas: the pericarpium an 
oblong-ovate, covered, one-cellra, five-valved 
capsule: the seeds are very numerous, kidney- 
shaped, and dotted : the receptacles free, as 
many as seeds; the interior ones gradually longer# 
There are a number of different species, but 
those for cultivation as ornamental plants are, 
I. A . corattaria , Rose Campion : £* A # flat 
Jovu> Umbellate Rose Campion. 

The first of there species, in its natural state, 
ha* the corolla white, with the middle red ; and 
it has the habit of the species below, but is har¬ 
der* more pulpy* and more tomentose. The 
calyxes are much harder, callous, and covered 
with a white pile, with hard thick ribs, not 
green hairy lines as in thats the petals are much 
broader, slightly emarginal?; the auricles bifid; 
the flowers not neaped into an umbel, but scat¬ 
tered oil the branches of the stem on very tong 
peduncles. Native of Italy and the Valais. 

There are three varieties of this plant; one with 
deep red, another with, flesh-coloured, and a 
third with white flowers: and the Double Rose 
Campion, with a large crimson flower* which 
is chiefly cultivated as being an elegant and 
beautiful flower. 

In the second* the stem is erect* dichotomous 
at the top, and covered with a white nap* The 
leaves are coiijugate* connate, ovate-lanceolate, 
quite entire, erect* and pressed to the stem* being 
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a!] over nappy* The flowcra from the top and 
forks, solitary. The flower-stem rises near a 
foot or a foot and a half high, and the flowers 
grow in umbels on the ton of the stalk, and are 
of a bright red colour. It flowers in July* and 
the seeds ripen in September* It is a native of 
the mountains of Switzerland. 

Culture .—In cultivating these plants all the 
single kinds may be easily propagated by the 
eec3>, which may be sown cither in the spring 
or autumn on a bed of common earth ; and after 
the plants have attained the height of about three 
inches, they should be pricked Out imo another 
bed, at the distance of six or seven inches from 
each other, water being immediately applied in 
not too large a quantity, and afterwards occa¬ 
sionally repeated. In the autumn or spring 
following the plants will be in a proper situa¬ 
tion to be transplanted into the places where they 
are to remain for the purpose of flowering in the 
ensuing summer months. And as the plants 
frequently come up from the self-sown seeds 
with equal strength and vigour, these may be 
transplanted in the same manner, and often suc¬ 
ceed fully as well* 

As the double sorts afford no seed, they can 
only be propagated by parting the roots; which, 
«s they mostly afford abundance of offsets, may 
be easily effected. This should be performed in 
the autumn, as soon as the flowering is over, every 
head being parted that can be slipped off with 
roots. These should then be planted out in fresh 
ground that has not lately received any manure, 
at the distance of six or seven inches from each 
other; w ater being applied in a sparing manner 
until they have taken fresh root, after which it 
must be wholly omitted, as much moisture is 
very prejudicial. In the spring they should be 
put into the situations where they arc to remain 
for flowering, > 

A few plants may likewise be placed in pots 
of good fresh mould, in order to be set out in the 
yanas or other compartments about the house. 

The second sort admits of the same methods 
of cultivation, but succeeds best in a rather moist 
soil, where the situation is somewhat shady* 

Both the species and all varieties are well 
suited for the purposes of ornament, affording a 
very agreeable diversity in dumps and borders. 

AILANTHUS, a genus comprising a tree of 
the hardy exotic kind, and of lofty growth. 

It belongs to the class and order or Potygamia 
1Mmcecia. 

Its characters are: that it has male and female 
hermaphrodite flowers: the calyx tif the male is 
a one-leafed, five-parted, very small periamhium; 
the corolla has five petals, lanceolate, acute, con¬ 
volute at the base, and spreading; the stamina 


have ten filaments, compressed, of the length of 
the corolla r the anthcrae arc oblong and versatile: 
the calyx of the female is like that of the male, 
crmanent$ the corolla the same : the pisttllum 
as from three to five ffrnm, curved inwards; 
the styles are lateral, and the stigmas capitate; 
the pericarpium has as many capsules as there 
are germs, compressed, membranaceous, sabre¬ 
shaped, acute, on one of the edges emarginale: 
the seeds arc solitary, lens-shaped, bony, close 
to the enmrginaturc: the calyx of the herma¬ 
phrodite is the same with that of the male and 
female : the corolla the same as in the male: 
the stamina have two or three filaments, as in 
the male ; the pUtillum, pericarp!urn and seed a* 
in the female. 

There is only one known species, Which is 
the jf* glandulosus, or 1 all Ailanthus, 

It rises with a straight trunk to thc.height of 
forty or fifty lect: the bark is gray, slightly fur¬ 
rowed, and has white marks^onit; the young 
twigs are covered with a fine velvet down. The 
leaves are lanre, smooth, alternate, unequally 
pinnate, and disposed horizontally. The com¬ 
mon petioles form an angle more or less acute, 
or aouietinies a right one with the branch : they 
are slender, and from one to two feet in length. 
The leaflets are from twenty to thirty, alternate 
and opposite, from two to three inches in length, 
and from one to two m breadth, standing on a 
short petiolule; and laterally towards the base 
are some blunt teeth glandulosc beneath: the 
rest of the leaflet is commonly entire. The 
flowers are of a white colour, very numerous in a 
close terminating panicle, usually in groups on a 
common peduncle, each flower being on its proper 
pedicel: they arc male and female, with a few 
hermaphrodites: the males are the most nume¬ 
rous. A disagreeable odour is said to issue from 
the flowers. It was supposed to be a species of 
fWwj, before the nature of its fructification was 
understood. It is a native of China. 

In this climate it has yet produced only male 
flowers * but in Trance and Holland it has borne 
female flowers and fruit: the latter, however, 
has not ripened. ■ Some years it bears only male 
flowers ; but in France, about twice in ten years, 
it has produced both male and female flowers. 

Culture *—In the propagation of this tree, the 
best and most easy method is that by the young 
plants which proceed from the root near to the 
surface of the ground* These should be taken 
up in the early part of the spring, and then be 
planted out in good land, in an open exposure, 
at the distance of a footer eighteen inches from 
each Other, where they may remain for two or 
three years. They may afterwards be trans¬ 
planted into the proper situations* 
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' They inav likewise be raisrd by ciillincr some 
of the suialit^ root*, and then turning tlvm up. 

. Jt is a tree that glows very fast m this climate, 
and fnmi its being handsome, and rising to a 
considerable height, is proper for ornamental 
plantations, or large clumps in pleasure grounds. 
If tbc bark fie wounded, a resinous substance 
issues from it, which soon hardens. Its wood 
is hard, heavy, glossy like satin, and suscepti¬ 
ble of taking a very fine polish* It may of course 
be made use of for various purposes, 

AIR, when considered in respect to vegeta¬ 
tion, is the thin medium which surrounds, and 
becomes intermixed with, the particles of the 
soil; and in this way, as well as by being all- 
sorbed and taken up by the organs of plants, 
contributes in a great measure to their health, 
growth, and support. 

Jt is a substance possessed of weight or gravity, 
and capable of being compressed j but not con¬ 
densible in (he heat of the atmosphere without 
combination* Without the aid ol this medium, 
vegetables could not live, (ire be maintained, or 
heat generated* But though the atmosphere be 
the vast laboratory in which nature performs va¬ 
rious operations, solutions, precipitations, and 
combinations, and the grand receiver in which 
all the attenuated and volatilized productions of 
terrestrial bodies arc lodged, mingled, agitated, 
combined, and separated ; still the air is the 
same in respect to its qualities, being decidedly 
characterized by the two properties of support¬ 
ing respiration and combustion* This is suffi¬ 
ciently evident from combustible bodies not be¬ 
ing burnt without the contact of atmospheric 
air, as in vacuo this process does not take place* 
From respiration and combustion not continuing 
beyond a certain length of time in a given quan¬ 
tity of atmospheric air, it is likewise obvious 
that only a part of the air that surrounds the 
earth is proper for die support of either animal 
or vegetable life, or combustion, the other being 
improper for these purposes. Hence it is evident 
that atmospheric air U a compound of two diffe¬ 
rent sorts of air: the one supporting respiration 
and combustion, and on that account denomi- 
nated vital air, pure air, or oxygen \ the other 
injurious in these respects, but necessary in a 
certain proportion, in order to modify the too 
powerful action of vital air, or oxygen, in the 
respiration of animals; tins is termed, from its 
properties, azote or p h hgh t tea ted a i r * On e h u n - 
dred parts of common or atmospheric air contain 
twenty-seven of the oxygenous or pure air, and 
seventy-three of the azotic or nitrogen air, as has 
been shown by the late experiments in chemistry* 

Besides these principles, the common or at¬ 
mospheric air alpo contains a proportion of Jixed 


n/r, or what is now termed carbmk acid 
from carbonaceous matter, or charcoal, forming 
one jis constituent princ iples. The vital air, 
or oxygen, by combining with other bodies, 
products different new compounds that mav be 
of great utility in the vegetation of plants* 

J-ong before the discoveries in modern che¬ 
mist iy bad ascertained the constituent principles 
of common air, it bad been remarked to be a 
principal agent in the vegetation of plants by 
Air, Ray, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
who found that lettuce seed, which was sown hi 
the glass receiver of the air-pump, exhausted 
and cleared from all air, grew not at all in 
eight days time : whereas some of the same seed, 
which was sown at the same time in the open 
air, had risen to the height of an inch and a half 
in that time: but on the air being let into the 
exhausted receiver the seed grew up to the height 
of two or three indies in the space of one w eek. 
The ingenious experiments that have been lately 
made by Mr* Gough, and detailed in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Manchester Philosophical Societv, 
have still more clearly demonstrated, that flic 
vegetation of most sorts of seeds depends in a 
great measure upon the presence of the oxyge¬ 
nous principle of the air. And another proof 
of the utility of air in vegetation is met with in 
the AW/tfw, which pushes out roots without earth 
or water, and lives several months* Some sorts 
of Aloes, if hung up in a room entirely secured 
from frosts, w ill remain fresh for some years, 
though they sensibly lose in their w-eight. 

Air also operates within the earth, and, from 
the changes which it undergoes, and the new 
combinations that are formed in consequence of 
them, contributes greatly to promote the growth 
of plants. 

Thus it has been observed by the author of 
the Philosophy of Gardening, that as most 
earths contain carbon, and other inflammable 
materials that arc capable of uniting with oxygen, 
and by that means afford carbonic or other 
acids j as well as water which, by its decompo¬ 
sition when in contact with confined air, forma 
ammonia, or volatile alkali, by its hydrogen 
combining with azote, and nitre by the con¬ 
junction of its abundant oxygen with another 
portion of the abundant azote or nitrogen of the 
atmospheric air, there is good ground to conclude 
that the great utility of turning over the earth by 
the spade, may arise from the production of such 
effects, by the confining of the oxgyen, as well 
as the azote or nitrogen, of the air in the pores 
among (he particles of the mould : and as these 
effects must be produced more extensively and 
more readily, in proportion, as the particles of 
the wth are more perfectly broken down and 
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rtttuccd, the advantage of frequent digging, nr 
turning over the earth, in the practice ol garden' 
ing, is rendered sufficiently evident. 

Besides, as the heat of the air is given out in 
the union of oxygen with carbon, as is fully de¬ 
monstrated by tne heat that lakes place in hot* 
beds ; it would seem to show, that in the culture 
of roots or plants, the seeds and sets should be 
sown and put into the ground as soon as possible 
after the beds have been dug over, while the 
above processes are going on, and the heat is 
evolving, as by this means their vegetation 
and growth may be the most effectually pro¬ 
moted. 

Air was considered by the teamed Dr. Hales 
to be a fine elastic fluid, with particles of very 
different natures floating in it, whereby it was ad¬ 
mirably fitted, by the great Author of nature, 
to be the breath or life of vegetables as well 
as animals, without which they could no more 
live and thrive than animals ; and as a proof of 
the great quantities of it in vegetables, he refers 
to the third chapter of his excellent Treatise on 
Vegetable Statics, where he remarks, in the ex¬ 
periments on vines, that a great quantity of air 
w as visible, which was continually ascending 
through the sap into the tubes ; which manifestly 
shows what plenty of it is taken in by vegetables, 
and is perspired off with the sap through the 
leaves. He likewise details several experiments 
made on branches of apple, apricot, birch, and 
other trees, to prove the same thing. 

And Dr. Grew remarks, that the pores arc so 
Urge in the trunks of some plants, as in the 
better sort of thick walking-canes, that they are 
visible to a good eye without a gloss: but with 
a glass the canc ieems as if stuck at top full 
of holes with great pins, so large as very well to 
resemble the pores of the skin in the cntls of the 
fingers and ball of the hand. In the leaves of 
pines he likewise observes, that by means of 
a glatfs they make a very elegant show', standing 
almost exactly in rank and file through the length 
of the leaves; whence he thinks it "may be pro¬ 
bable that the air enters plants, not only with the 
principal food or nourishment by the root, but 
.also through the surface of their trunks and 
leaves, especially at night, when they art changed 
from a perspiring to a strongly imbibing state. 

It is observed by the former of these writers, 
however, that in all the experiments he tried for 
this purpose, he found that the air entered very 
slowly at the bark of young shoots and branches, 
but muc h more freely through old bark; and 
that in different kinds of trees it had different 
degrees, or more 1 or less freedom of entrance: 
and likew ise that there is a portion of air both in 
elastic and ujielaalic.stale, mixed w ith earthy 


ipatter, as hC found hv several experiments 
which arc detailed in his work. 

Mr* Boyle also, in making experiments on 
air, among other discoveries, iound that a good 
quantity of it was producible from vegetables, 
by putting grapes, plums, gooseberries, peas, and 
several other sorts of fruit and grain, inlo ex¬ 
hausted and unexhausted receivers, where they 
continued for several days, emit ling great quan¬ 
tities of air. These led Dr. Hales to further re¬ 
searches on the subject, in order to discover what 
proportion of air he could obtain from the vege¬ 
tables in which it waslodgcd and incorporated; and 
he concluded that it was abundant in vegetable 
jubstanccs, and bore a considerable part in them. 

Some kinds of earth, as well as substances of 
the manure kind, are found to contain much 
larger proportions of airs, and to yield or part 
with tliem with much greater case and facility 
than others : a circumstance which has much in¬ 
fluence in the practice of gardening, and the 
growth of different sorts of vegetables. 

Numerous experiments that have been more 
recently made, have, however, in consequence 
of the knowledge that has been acquired of the 
constituent principles of the air, from the inge¬ 
nious inquiries of Black, Cavendish, Priest lev, and 
others in our own country, and the exertions of 
Lavoisier and other chemical philosophers on the 
continent, brought us more fully acquainted 
with the causes of the numerous beneficial ef¬ 
fects that are daily produced on vegetation by 
the agency of the atmospheric air. 

It has been ascertained, that both of the prin¬ 
ciples which constitute atmospheric airarchnihly 
beneficial in the crcononiy of plants; and that 
by their different combinations w ith other mat¬ 
ters they contribute greatly to vegetation, as him 
been already seen. 

And it has been shown above, that the vegeta¬ 
tive process of grain, seed, and other vegetables, is 
greatly promoted by the free and easy access of 
the air; which strongly enforces the necessity nf 
pulverisime and rendering the soil in a Male of 
considerable fineness before they arc introduced 
into it. Seeds and plants can grow in the mois¬ 
ture of the air, and in water, without the inter¬ 
vention of earth; but neither of these is sulh- 
eient for the purpose without the free admission 
of air* Many plants of the succulent kind retain 
their vegetative quality a considerable length of 
time, merely by the agency of the air ; and some 
emit roots from the branches that are cut from 
them, on being exposed to the air, without the 
assistance of cither earth or water. The Srdmn 
and St'trtperrinim aftbrd example* of tins kind. 
Air is likewise necessary in order to preserve ihe 
vegetative faculty of grains and seeds while they 
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are kept for the purposes of sowing, as Is evinced 
by inclosing them m vessels closely stopped and 
prevented from receiving air; for under such cir¬ 
cumstances their germinating property is found 
to be either completely destroyed or greatly im¬ 
paired. On this account many sorts of grain 
and seeds may be considerably injured ana re¬ 
tarded in their vegetation, by being deposited loo 
deep in the gmumh There are, however, many 
seeds which arc able to retain this faculty, though 
for a long time buried deep in the soil, as is evi¬ 
dent from their readily coming up on the earth 
being turned up to a great depth by the spade or 
other means* 

A free exposure to the action of the air is also 
requisite for the vigorous growth of trees, shrubs, 
and culinary vegetables, as is shown by their be¬ 
coming weak and puny in confined or shaded 
situations. Fruit is also much injured by the 
trees being crowded, or having too great a quan¬ 
tity of wood in them. Air U therefore equally 
necessary to the vegetation and growth of plants* 
as to th* life of animals. 

On these accounts, therefore, all such plants 
as are confined under frames and glasses, or pre¬ 
served in greenhouses and stoves, should be 
exposed as much as possible in the middle of the 
day, when the weather is suitable to the free in¬ 
fluence of the air, as where this U neglected they 
are liable to run up too much, become feeble, 
lose their colour, and soon die. All the more 
hardy kinds, that only demand protection in se¬ 
vere seasons, should likewise have the full benefit 
of the open air every day in proper weather, by 
removing the glasses or other coverings. And 
even the tender kinds, that require the constant 
protection of glasses and the aid of artificial heat, 
as early cucumbers, melons, pines, &c. should 
have it cautiously admitted by propping up the 
glasses, &c. for a short time, in proportion to 
the state of the heat and the temperature of the 
externa] air, as without this they seldom succeed 
well, or produce fruit of a good flavour. 

AITONIA, a genus comprehending a shrub 
of the elegant greenhouse kind. 

Tt belongs to the class and order of MonadtU 
fihia Octandria , and ranks in the natural order 
of Colurnnifer^* 

The characters are: that the calyx fa a one- 
]e:ifed, erect, four-parted, short perianthiuin, 
divided into four ovate, sharp segments : the co¬ 
rolla has four erect, equal, broadly-ovate, con¬ 
cave, very obtuse petals; the stanma have fila¬ 
ments, joined as far asihe middle, divided above 
into eight, awl-shaped, furrowed, standing out 
of the corolla, and having ovate, furrowed an¬ 
ther®: the germ superior, ovate, smooth, and 
eubangtilar; the style one, filiform, of the same 
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length with the stamina ; the stigma obtuse* 
undivided : the pericarpium is an ovate, dry*, 
membranaceous, four-cornered, one-cellcd, brit¬ 
tle berry: the comers are produced and sharp: 
the seeds many, fixed to a column, globular and 
smooth. It varies with five-cleft, ten-stamcncd 
flowers. 

There is only one species at present known* 
which is the A* Capertsh, or Cape Aitonia. 

In this the stalk is shrubby, six feet high, the 
branches being alternate, roundish, wrinkled, 
erect, and smooth: the haves in bunches, lan* 
ccolate, obtuse, quite entire, and smooth: the 
peduncles lateral, solitary, one-flowered, smooth, 
shorter than the leaves, and often recurved: the 

C etals scarlet: the anther® yellow, striped with 
rown : fruit resembling that of the u'inter 
cherry. But in this climate it is of slow growth, 
seldom exceeding three feet in height. After it 
is of sufficient age, it produces flowers and fruit 
through most of the year. The segments of the 
calyx, and the petals, are red at the ends; and 
the fruit is large, angular, and of a fine red co* 
lour* It is a native of the Cape. 

Culture .—The propagation of this shrub fa 
easily effected by means of the seed, which some¬ 
times become sufficiently ripe in this climate.— 
They should be sown in pots of good mould in: 
the early part of the spring, and then plunged in 
a hot-bed of moderate temperature. When th^ 
young plants are sufficiently strong, they maybe: 
removed into larger pots, and receive the same 
after-management as other plants of the tender 
greenhouse or stove kinds* 

AJUGA, a genus comprehending several 
plants of the Bugle kind, which are herbaceous, 
perennials for the purpose of ornaments 

It belongs to the class and order of Didynaxnm' 
Gt/mnospermiG} and ranks in the natural order of 
Verl'Killatce. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
lcafed, short perianthium, cut half way into five 
clefts, with the segments nearly equal; the co¬ 
rolla is monopetalous and rmgeut: the tube cy-^ 
lindric and bent in: the upper lip very small, 
erect, bifid, obtuse; middle division very large 
and obcordate, side ones small : the stamina 
have subulate, erect filaments, longer than the 
upper lip ; anther® twin : the pistillum has a 
four-parted germ: style filiform, and with re¬ 
spect to situation and length, as in the stamina;, 
stigmas two, slender, the lowest shorter: no pe- 
ricarpium : the calyx, which is converging, fos¬ 
ters the seeds, which are somewhat oblong. 

The species that are deserving of notice for 
the purpose of cultivation are: 1. A . reptam t 
Common Bugle; 2. A * decumbem^ Creeping 
Japanese Bugle* 3 , A * pyruimdalh^ Pyra^ 
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‘Bridal Blue Bugle ; 4* A . Gtnevenshy Geneva 
Bugle; A. A. Orientalise Eastern Inverted White 
Bugle; 6. A* Alpina t Alpine Bugle. 

The first species has the stalk upright* six 
inches high, hairy* and of a purple colour: the 
leaves ovate* narrowing to the base, connate, 
toothed, veined, in winter of a purple colour : 
the floral leaver smaller and shorter: the flowers 
are in whorls one above another, forming in the 
whole a spike; the calyx is hairy, nerved, and 
blueish : the corolla blue with w hite veins * It 
flowers from May to June* or longer. 

There are two varieties of this plant-—one with 
white flowers* and the other with pale purple 
flowers. 

The second species sends up many stems* 
which are simple* or but little branched* decum¬ 
bent with the ends standing up* four or (ire 
inches in lengththe root-leaves many, larger 
than those on the stem, all pctiolate* of an oval 
oblong form; the whole plant U villous: the 
flowers are in whorls, small and blue. 

Hie third has a single stem, four or five 
inches in height, and very hairy* clothed with 
leaves pointing four ways: root-leaves oblong- 
wedge-shaped, sessile*, entire: stem-leaves oval 
•r oblong-obovate* slightly toothed or scolloped* 
not. three-lobcd, but diminishing upwards, so. 
as to give the whole plant somewhat of a pvrst^ 
midal form ; the upper ones tinged with purple ; 
the braetese longer than the flowers*, which are 
axillary, not more than three together; the ca¬ 
lyx very hairy: the corolla narrow* twice as 
long a&the calyx, and hairy at the tip* it has 
no runners. U flowers in April, or later in this 
climate. It is a native of most parts of Europe. 

There are two varieties of it—one with red 
flowers, and the other with white flowers. 

The fourth species approaches near to the com¬ 
mon sort, but the leaves are downy, and the 
calyxes veiy rough. It grows wild about Geneva, 
as well as in many of die southern, countries of 
Europe. 

There are two varieties of this plant; one with 
white, the other with red flowers. 

The fifth has the stem a foot and a half in 
height, upright, perennial* and of a brownish 
purple colour. The leaves arc ovale* sharpish* 
deflate* and tomentose underneath. The flowers 
are of a purplish cast, terminating and axillary, 
hi spikes. The calyx is sharp, hirsute, converg¬ 
ing; the corolla having scarcely any upper lip, 
but two very small, divaricating segments, ad¬ 
hering on each side to the lower ffp* which ia 
trifid. It was brought from the Levant. 

There is a variety of this plant which has blue 
flowers. 

The sixth species has the leaves much longer 
those of the common sort i the stalks arc 


weaker, and 1 decline on every side ; and the 
whorls of flowers are much smaller, and more 
distant: it varies from the second, in having the 
leaves wrinkled, more ovate and crowded, hir¬ 
sute, the petioles being shorter and broader* the 
spike proceeding immediately from the root.— 
At the top of the root are circles of leaves, 
whence arise leafy stems, four or six inches 
high. The leaves are ovate, hirsute, hispid, with 
three strong nerves. From each axil proceed 
three flowers; of which the two side ones are 
on shorter peduncles. The calyx is inflated, 
divided beyond the middle, two-lipped, the two 
upper segments approximating. Two obtuse 
toothlets form the upper lip of the corolla; the 
lower lip has the large middle segment rose-co¬ 
loured with purple lines. The whole stem is 
hirsute, flower-bearing, and leafy; the flowers 
being concealed among the leaves, of a deep blue,, 
not white colour; the bracteae green, not co¬ 
loured. It grows naturally on the Alps-. 

Culture ,—These am plants that require but 
little care in their cultivation, especially the four 
first species. As they all of them send ofi' nu¬ 
merous side shoots, they may be readily propa¬ 
gated by means of them. These may be taken 
off", and planted out, either in the autumn or 
spring* in such borders or other situations as^ 
have rather a moist soil, aud a slight decree of 
shade. The latter period is, however* in general* 
to be preferred. 

As the plants are apt to spread out considera¬ 
bly, they require tube cut in occasionally; which 
is all the after culture that wit] be necessary. 

^ The filth and sixth species, as they send off 
side shoots much more sparingly, inav be more 
easily and expeditiously raised by means of 
the seeds, which should be sown in pots of good 
loamy earth, immediately after they become ripe* 
and be then placed in a moist shady situation 
till the autumn, when l hey must be removed 
under a frame. In the early spring,, as soon 
as the plants are in a proper state of vigorous 
growth, they should be transplanted into sepa¬ 
rate pots, filled with good loamy mould, and set 
out in some shady place during the summer sea¬ 
son, being removed on the approach of winter* 
under a common frame* and exposed as much 
as possible to the open air w hen the weather is 
mild; but in case of frost, be protected by the 
glasses, or some other covering. 

ALATERNUS. See Rhamnus. 

ALBUCA* Bastard Star of Bethlehem> a ge¬ 
nus which furnishes different bulbous-rooted 
herbaceous perennial plants of the flowery or¬ 
namental kind. 

It belongs to the class and order of Rexaudria 
Monogyniuy and ranks in the natural order of 
Liltaate* 
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The characters of which are: that It has no 
calyx : the corolla has six oblong-oval permanent 
petals, the three outer spreading, and the three 
inner converging: the stamina have filaments 
•dinner than the corolla.; three opposite to the 
tuner petals, linear-subulate, complicate a little 
*bove the base, then flat, three opposite to the 
outer petals, thicker; ant hern? on the former 
oblong, fixed to the in flex tip of the filament, 
below* the middle upright; on the latter, simi¬ 
lar, but eflete, or none: the pistil him has an 
oblong triangular germ: style three-sided : stig¬ 
ma a iritmgukir, three-celled, three-valved cap¬ 
sule; t\*c seed* numerous, flat, lying over each 
other, and widening outwards. 

The species are numerous; but those mostly 
fnr the purposes of ornament are: 1 * A* alt is-* 
Tall Albuca; S. A. major t Great Albuca; 
3. A . viinor t Small Albuca; 4. A* emretati 7, 
Channel-leaved Albuca; 5, A* spiralis> Spiral- 
leaved Albuca, 

In the first species the leaves are so deeply 
channelled as to be almost rolled into a cylinder; 
two feet long, and almost three inches broad at 
the base* "1 ne scape a little shorter than the 
leaves, the thickness of a finger. The raceme 
two feet long or more. The peduncles bent 
-downwards in the season of flowering, after¬ 
wards spreading and becoming finally erect ; 
they are three inches in length* The bracteae 
green, except at the edge, where they are of a 
dear white, an inch long* The flowers are of a 
Avhite colour^, and the petals more than an inch 
in length; the outer ones sharp and thickened 
at the tip, but the inner blunt, bent in, and hav¬ 
ing a twin island, composed of two globes, at 
liie end. The fertile filaments are waved on the 
edge, with the nnthene curved inwards beneath 
the glands of the petals: the barren filaments 
are triangular, furrowed on the outside, a little 
longer iSan the others, and have no anthcrx* 
The germ is tubpodictlled. The style obvcrsclv 
pyramidal, the length of the germ, covered with 

f jandulous scales : The angles terminate in subu- 
atc horns, covered also with scales; the centre 
hciitg elongated into a pyramidal stigma. It 
flowers in April and May, 

In the second the scape is a foot high, upright, 
roundish, very minutely streaked, smooth, and 
ash-coloured, with a glaucous bloom on it. 
The leaves arc sharp, smooth, and streaked, a 
foot long* The bracteae arc sheath-form, lance¬ 
olate, A^ncave, with a long linear-subulate tip, 
red, nerved, smooth, straight, and solitary, at 
the base of’ the peduncles. Thu raceme termi¬ 
nating, lonsr, of a crimson colour, and smooth ; 
the flowers"alternate, pcduncled, slightly nod¬ 
dling; there being fever at bottom * The pe¬ 
duncles round, smooth, one-flowered, longer 


than the bractcx, and spreading. The petals 
linear, longitudinally nerved, inarccscent; the 
three outer broader, a little concave, red, blunt 
at the end, bent m with a small marginal scale; 
the three inner narrower, upright, pale red, with 
a broad, thin, membranaceous, whitish rim on 
each side, and an ovate, membranaceous, in flex 
scliIc at the tip. The filaments erect, the length 
of tlio corolla, linear, membranaceous, whitish, 
joined at the base, inserted into the receptacle; 
they .are alternately free, and fastened .beluw by a 
broader base to the inner petals* A-ntherx from 
incumbent upright; on the loose filaments bar¬ 
ren ; on die three other* whitish with yellow 
pollen, linear, blunt at each end, cmargitiate, a 
little curved inwards, convex at the baeic, piano- 
'Concave in front, twin-furrowed* The germ 
fleshy, pyramidal-cylindric, blunt, crimson, 
smooth, with three calluses at the tip, on a 
short peduncle, ending in several small blunt 
teeth pressed close to it. The style very thick, 
somewhat flatted, with two of the angles nearer 
to each other, a little attenuated at die ba^r* 
pubescent, red, shorter than the germ. The 
stigma blunt, of a yellowish red colour, pubes¬ 
cent at the edge. Capsule oval, smooth, trans¬ 
versely nerved, compressed, with two rims along 
the back* The seeds arc orbicuUtc. it flowers 
in May* 

In the third the leaves are a foot long and 
trjore, half an inch broad at the base* The 
scape half a foot high, scarcely a line in diame¬ 
ter* The raceme six Inches in length, or even 
longer- The peduncles an inch and a half long* 
The brae tea: arc green, with clear white edges, 
half an inch long, quickly withering. The flow¬ 
ers yellow. The petals less than an inch in 
length; the outer ones thickened at the tip; the 
inner having a white, index, kidnev-shaped 
gland* Barren filaments, linear, with a filiform 
mflex tin, and no anlliene. The stele obversely 
pyramidal, the length of the germ, covered with 
glandulous scales* The stigma pyramidal, pro** 
in incut between the inner converging petals, ft 
flowers in May and June* 

The fourth species has the leaves linear-subu¬ 
late, deeply channelled, two feet long and \ip- 
wards, scaredv half an inch wide at the base. 
The scape a fittic shorter than the leaves, and 
not so thick as a goose quill. The raceme close, 
half a foot in length. The peduncles spreading, 
a little more than an inch in length* The bracteie 
are almost the length of the peduncle. The 
flowers yellow. Outer petals oblong, thickened 
at the tip, above an inch in length ; the inner 
ones oval, a little shorter than the outer ones. 
Barren filaments, somewhat shorter than the for** 
tile one*, convex without, channelled within : 
the amherac sagittate and effete. The style prism- 
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shaped, the length of the germ, and terminated 
by a stigma from the angles of the style rounded 
at the tip* It flowers in May* 

In the fifth the root-leaves are few, linear-fili¬ 
form, upright at bottom* then spiral, and when 
the plant is more mature, ffexuose, villose-sca¬ 
brous, shorter than the scape, which is simple, 
filiform, flexuosc, nodding at the top, streaked, 
villosc-scabrous, of a finger’s length, seldom a 
span long after dowering, one-flowcrcd, seldom 
two-flowered. The bractea lanceolate, acuminate, 
shorter than the peduncle* There arc three tila- 
meuts without anther®. 

They are all natives of the Cape* 

Culture .—The best method of propagating 
these plants, is by means of offsets from the 
roots, which should be taken after the plants 
have flowered in the summer months* These 
are then to be- planted out in pots tilled with 
good light mould, and placed under the protec¬ 
tion of hot-hud frames during the w inter reason* 
In this way they mostly succeed and produce 
flowers* But it is a better practice, where the 
convenience of a border can he had in the front 
of the greenhouse or stove, to plant them in the 
natural ground in these situations, as in this me¬ 
thod they both thrive better, and flower with 
more vigour than when kept in pots. 

The third sort is asserted by Miller to be ca- 

f able of being raised from seeds, when they can 
e procured from abroad, as they seldom or ever 
ripen any in this climate. 

The second species is also said to be of so har¬ 
dy a nature, as sometimes to succeed when plant¬ 
ed out on a border of light earth, in the open 
ground. All the species are ornamental, and afford 
variety in the greenhouse or stove. 

ALCEA, a genus including a great variety of 
plants of the Holhjhock or Host Mallnw kind, 
which are fibrous-rooted, hardy, herbaceous flow¬ 
ering perennials of tall growth* 

It belongs to the class and order of MonadeU 
phla Polyandria , and ranks in the natural order 
of Colmnrti/erce. 

Its characters are; that the calyx is double, 
each one-leafed ; the outer cut halt way into six 
parts, permanent and very spreading ; the inner 
cut half way into five parts, larger and perma¬ 
nent t the corolla consists of five obcordatc, 
emarginate, spreading petals, coalescing at their 
bases : the stamina are filaments uniting into a 
Sort of five-angled cylinder at bottom, loose at 
top, and inserted into the corolla: the anthem 
almost kidney-shaped : the pistilluin has a germ 
Orbiculate, style cylindric, short, stigmas about 
twenty, setaceous, of the length of the style ; the 
pericarpium is composed of many jointed arils, 
iu a ring round a columnar flatted receptacle, 
l 


parting and opening on the inside: the seed if 
one, flat, kidney-shaped, in each aril. 

The species which arc cultivated are; I. A 
Common Hollyhock; 2. AJivijotia^ Fig-leaved 
or Fainlatcd Hollyhock ; 3. A* African Afri¬ 
can Hollyhock* 

In the first species the stem rises to a consi¬ 
derable height, as seven or eight feet, and few 
roundish leaves which arc cut at their extremities 
into angles* It grows naturally in China, from 
whence the seeds are often procured. On this 
account it is sometimes known by the title of 
Chinese Hollyhock. The differences in the co¬ 
lours of the flowers, as well as their being single 
or double, are accidental, arising chiefly from 
cultivation. 

There arc many varieties of the Hollyhock : as 
those with white flowers,—with cream-coloured 
flowers,—with flesh-coloured flowers,—with pale 
rtd-colourcd flowers,—with deep red-coloured 
flowers,—with blackish red flowers,—with pur¬ 
ple-coloured flowers,—with pale yelluw-euloured 
flowers,—with deep yellow-coloured flowers,—- 
with variegated flowers. 

In the second species the stem likewise rise* 
much in height, as.five or six feet or more, and 
the leaves arc deeply cut into six or seven seg¬ 
ments, being palmatcd or having the resemblance 
of a hand* It is also, probably, a native of the 
East, and has been brought from I stria* 

There are several varieties with different co¬ 
lours, as in the former species: and a dwarf vari¬ 
ety, with double, variegated flowers, has lately 
been in much esteem under the title of Chinese 
Hollyhock. 

ITie third species has the stem suflrnticoscj, 
four feet in height, upright, branched, and his- 
id. The leaves rough, alternate, pended. The 
owers of a scarlet colour, lateral, on a solitary, 
long, one-flowered peduncle. The pistil five- 
styled, The arils five, and smooth. It is a native 
of the eastern shore of Africa. 

Culture .—The propagation of these plants is 
effected by seed in an ta=y manner. But in or¬ 
der to have them double, and of the best colours, 
as their varieties are by no means constant, the 
seed should always be selected from the best co¬ 
loured and most double flowers, as in this mode 
most of the plants will produce flowers of the 
same kind, both in colour and fullness, if alt 
such plants as afford only single or bad-coloured 
flowers have been carefully extirpated, and thug 
prevented from disseminating their farina, and 
causing them to degenerate* The seeds thus ob¬ 
tained should he preserved in their covers quite 
dry, in order to prevent their bring injured by 
becoming mouldy, until the spring. They should 
then be sown upon a bed of guod light earth 
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tabout the middle of April, covering ihcm in to 
tlur depth of about half an inch* In performing 
this business, it is the practice with some to sow 
them thinly over the whole bed; while others, 
from the seeds being of a large size, prefer their 
being deposited in shallow, flat drills, made 
about six inches apart, and half an inch in depth. 
In these they should be sown in a thin and re¬ 
gular manner, bringing the mould back over 
them, and then racing the surface of the bed 
quite smooth. In this method the plants, from 
their coming up more closely together, will re¬ 
quire to be transplanted at a more early period j 
but they may be covered better, and be kept clean 
in their early growth with more case and facility. 
In either way the plants generally appear in the 
course of a few weeks. After the plants have put 
out six or eight leaves, as about the beginning of 
July, they should be transplanted into other beds, 
amf set out to the distance of a foot or more 
each wav, water being occasionally applied till 
they have taken fresh root. In these beds they 
tnav remain till the autumn,about the middle of 
October; care being taken to keep the ground 
dean from weeds; when they may he "finally 
planted in the situations where they are to re¬ 
main for dowering. 

As the plants seldom produce any thing more 
lhan mot-leaves the first year, it is the practice 
with some to suffer them to remain another 
year before the final planting out, in order that 
the Gfoodness of the flowers may be ascertained. 
In this intention they should, however, be set 
out at much greater distances in the beds. The 
former is probably the best method, as young 
plants succeed with greater certainty than those 
of older growths; and where sufficient care has 
been taken in collecting the seed, there will be 
but few bad-flowered plants. 

The Dwarf or Chinese kind, as well as the 
African species, may be raised from seed, either 
by sowing it upon a hot-bed or on a warm border, 
or in patches in the open ground, in the latter end 
of March or the beginning of April. The plant* 
raised in the first and second method may be 
planted out about May or June, in places where 
thev are to remain and flower. These mostly 
flower the same year, and should of course be 
raised annualIv from seed. 

As most of these plants, though natives of 
warm countries, are hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air in this climate and are of tall growth, 
continuing to flower for a great length of time, 
they have long been considered as highly orna¬ 
mental ia the garden and pleasure ground, in the 
latter part of summer. Since they have become 
common, they h-venot however been regarded so 
much as they deserve, partly from their growing 


too large for small situations, and their requiring 
tall stakes to secure them from being broken by 
winds, Bui In extensive grounds, where thev 
are properly disposed, they "make a fine show. A* 
their spikes of flowers grow very long,there will he 
a succession of them on the same stems, often for 
more than two months; those on the lower part 
of the spike appearing first; and as the stalks ad¬ 
vance, new flowers will be produced. When they 
are planted in good rich erg mid, their stalks 
often rise to a verv great height, many feet of 
each being garnished with flowers, which whm 
double, and of good colours, make a fine display, 
and produce a good effect; especially where the 
various colours are properly intermixed. 

From the tallness of their grow th in most oF 
the sorts, they are best adapted to placed to¬ 
wards the back parts of borders or dumps in 
shrubberies, lawns, courts, or other parts of plea¬ 
sure grounds. Some of the Dwarf Chinese kind 
may, however, have occasionally a situation more 
towards the front in such places. 

Though the roots of these plants are perennial, 
and semi forth stems for many years in succes¬ 
sion, they never flower with such vigour, or pro¬ 
duce them of so large a size, so double, or of so 
good colours, as in the first two years. It is there¬ 
fore necessary, in order to have good flowers of 
this sort, to raise some plants annually from 
good seed. This is the more easily effected, as 
all the species and varieties, both double and sin¬ 
gle, are very productive in seed tor the purpose. 
From the plants being annual in their stem, they 
must be cut off and cleared away every autumn, 

ALCHFMILLA, Lad in* jllanffe, a genu! 
comprehending several hardy herbaceous perennial 
plants of the ornamental kind. 

It belongs to the class and order of Tetrajidria 
Mottogyniuj and ranks in the natural order of 
Senticosa. 

The characters arc! that the calyx is a onc- 
Icafed, tubulous, permanent perianthium, with 
edirc flat, divided into eight segments; no co¬ 
rolla ; the stamina have erect, awl-shaped, very 
small filaments on the edge of the calyx, the an¬ 
ther® roundish : the pistiilum has an ovate germ; 
style filiform, of the length of the stamina, in¬ 
serted at the base of the germ ; stigma globular; 
no periearpium, the neck of the calyx closing 
and never opening: the seeds are solitary, elliptic, 
and compressed. 

The species mostly cultivated are; I, A. vul¬ 
garis t Common Ale hem ilia ; 2. A* Alpina y Al¬ 
pine Digitate Alchemilla. 

In the first of these the stems are prostrate, fili¬ 
form, branched, and a little hairy* The root* 
leaves roundish, and plaited; the stem-leaves 
three- or-five lobed. The stipules opposite, ovate* 
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and toothed. The divisions of ihe calyx are alter* 
nately larger and smaller. The under surface of the 
leaves is £airy; the radical ones resting on long 
hairy jeduncles; the stem-leaves sessile, of a 
roundish form, divided into seven or eight lobes 
scalloped round the edges. The flowers form a 
kind of umbel, the universal involucre being a 
leaf' which entirely surrounds the stem, but the 
partial involucre goes only halfway round- The 
mouth of the calyx is closed by a yellow fleshy 
ring, which perhaps answers the purpose of a 
nectary* The anthers and stigma turn black 
after flowering- The seed is generally but one ; 
sometimes however there arc two in each seed- 
vessel. The chief beauty of this plant consists 
in the leaves; and when cultivated in the gar¬ 
den it grows much larger than in its natural 
situation. It is a native of the northern parts of 
the island. It takes its name from the scallop 
in its leaves, which have some resemblance to the 
ladies* scalloped mantles. 

In the second species the leaves are very white, 
and consist of from five to nine foliolcs, but 
mostly seven, shining underneath, and serrated 
only at the ends; the stem-leaves having only 
three tblioles* The flower-stems seldom rise 
more than six inches in height. It is admitted 
into gardens for the sake of its elegance. It grows 
naturally on the mountains in the northern parts 
of the kingdom. 

Cultures —^These plants are capable of being 
raised either by parting the roots or by sowing 
the seeds. In the first method the best season for 
performing the business is in the autumn, in 
order that the plants may be well rooted before 
the weather becomes too dry in the spring- The 
soils that are most adapted to their growth, when 
cultivated iu the more southern districts, are 
those that incline to moisture, and where the 
situations are shady. In dry exposed places they 
do not thrive in any perfect manner. Where 
the latter method is practised, the seeds should 
be sown in the autumn upon borders of good 
earth that are shady and moist- After the plants 
appear, the only culture they require is that of 
keeping them clean and fret from weeds. 

They are low, hardy plants, which are perennial 
in rout, but in leaf and stem only annual. The 
principal merit they possess as ornamental plants, 
is in the singularity of their leaves, which serve 
to afford variety when blended with other low- 
growing plants in the interior parts of borders, 
clumps and other compartments in pleasure- 
grounds. 

ALDER TREE, See Betula. 

ALDKB, Black , SccRhamnls. 

ALETIUS, Guinea Aloe , a genus- compris¬ 


ing plants of the succulent, herbaceous, ever¬ 
green, exotic kinds, which belong to the Aloe 
tribe. 

It belongs to the class and order Heocandria 
Monogynitij and ranks in the natural order of 
Ltiliuce<?+ f 

The characters of w'hich are: that it has no ca¬ 
lyx ; the corolla is one-petal ted, ovate-oblong, 
hex angular, funnel-shaped,semi sexfid, very much 
wrinkled, the divisions, being lanceolate, acumi¬ 
nate, spreading, erect and permanent: the stami¬ 
na are awl-shaped filaments, the length of the 
corolla, and inserted into the bascof tlv? divisions: 
the anthers are oblong and erect; the pistil I urn 
is an ovate germ; the style subvilate, the length of 
the stamina; the stigma trifid: the pericarpium 
is an ovate, three-cornered, acuminate, three- 
ceiled capsule ; the seeds are numerous. 

The species chiefly cultivated are the foliowing: 
I. A*farinos< 7, American Alctris ; 2 . A . Capeu.us t 
Waved-leaved Cape Aletris ; 3- A. Lfrgria, Great 
Orange-flowered Alctris; 4. A . Hyucinihoules, 
Hyacinth-flowered Guinea Aletris; 5. A, jra* 
grans t Sweet-scented Alctris. 

The first of these species has a tuberous root, 
from which arisc j several lanceolate leaves, and a 
naked stalk supporting a spike of flowers placed 
alternately, ot a greenish white colour. The 
species appear in June, but are rarely succeeded 
by seeds in this climate. It grows naturally in 
North America. 

In the second the bulb is tunicatcd, and of a 
violet colour. The root-leaves six, spotted with 
violet. The spike or raceme terminating, imbri¬ 
cated with great abundance of flower3, on very 
short peduncles; the bracte to each setaceous. 
The corolla subcylmdrieal, with flesh-coloured 
dots, and a very short obtuse border; the fila¬ 
ments adhering to it as far as the very edge. The 
genn is shut up in the bottom of the corolla, and 
the style is ineurvated: the srigma being obtuse. 
T he capsule is a little inflated, acutely keeled, 
compressed at the corners, and large. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and flowers 
in this climate from November to April. 

The third species, w r hich is commonly known 
hv the title of Iris L T vana f has very long, nar¬ 
row, triangular leaves, shaped like those of the 
bull rush; the flowers being produced in close 
thick spikes, upon stalks nearly three feet in 
height. t They are of an orange colour: conse¬ 
quently, when the plants arc strong, and produce 
large spikes, they make a fine appearance, and 
have a good effect. It flowers in August and 
September. 

There is a variety of this with narrower leaves, 
and longer spikes of flowers, that has much tf- 
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fret as an ornamental plant* It is a native of the 
i':tpeofGnod Hope, 

The fourth species, or Ceylon Aletris, has the 
first leaves lanceolate, flat, erect, and short; the 
rm tubulate, scimcylindrical, channelled, and 
verv long. It lias fleshy, creeping roots, which 
multiply greatly, and seldom rises more than six 
niches in lieight* 

But in the Guinea Aletris all the leaves are 
lanceolate, flat, and erect. They arc in both of 
) pale green colour, with bands of a darker 
green; and do not appear to be specifically dif¬ 
ferent. It has thick fleshy roots, like those of 
the flag, creeping far where they have room. 
The leaves come singly from the root; are near 
a foot and a half long, stiff, waved, proceeding im¬ 
mediately from the root, as also the flower-steins; 
which when the roots are strone are often a foot 
and a half in height, adorned almost the w hole 
length with flower* of a clear white, but which 
seldom continue in beauty more than two or 
three days, and never produce seed* in this cli¬ 
mate* It is often known by the title of Guinea 
Aloe. 

The fifth species rises with an herbaceous stalk 
1o the height of eight or ten feet, having many 
joints, and is adorned toward the top with a head 
of leaves, which are of a deep green colour, and 
reflex at their ends, embracing the ttalks with 
their base. The flower-stems arise from the 
'centre of the heads, and are generally two feet in 
height, branching out on each eide, being fully 
garnished with white flowers, in shape some¬ 
what like those of the second sort; but these 
open only in the evening, when they emit a 
most fragrant odour, closing again in the morn¬ 
ing, and are not of long duration. They are 
however sometimes succeeded by seeds, but 
which are seldom capable of producing plants. 

The roots in all the different species arc thick, 
fleshy, fibrous and creeping; and from their man¬ 
ner of growth some of the sorts have been deno¬ 
minated Ak wtf. 

Culture. —The propagation of these plants 
may be effected cither by suckers and offsets 
from the roots, or by seeds; but as the last sel¬ 
dom ripen sufficiently in this climate, the former 
is the most general method in most of the sorts* 

. A* the first two species send off shoots very spa¬ 
ringly, they are raised with more difficulty than 
the last two, which afford heads from their creep¬ 
ing roots, and the sides of the steins, in a much 
more abundant manner. The third kind is most¬ 
ly raised from seed, which it affords in great 
plenty. 

In the propagation of these plants hy the first 
method, the offsets, side-shoots, or heads, should 


be taken off in the summer month*, and be plant¬ 
ed out in small pots of good light sandy earth, 
which must then be placed in a moderate bark 
hot-bed. In the last sort, the side heads, after 
being taken from the stems, should be placed in 
the stove for several davs, that their wounds may 
be healed before they are planted in the pot*. 

In the second mode, or that of raising the 
plants from seed, they should be sown in pots 
immediately after they become perfectly ripe, 
and be protected during the ensuing winter by a 
good hot-bod frame and lights. When the 
plants appear in the spring tKey should be gra¬ 
dually inured to the action of the open air; and 
after they are become of a sufficient size, some of 
them may be planted out in warm borders in dry 
light soils; but as they arc very liable to be de¬ 
stroyed in severe winters, a fcw plants should al¬ 
ways be put in pots, in order to preserve the kind, 
by being protected under glasses in sharp sea¬ 
sons, The third sort is the best propagated m this 
wav. 

Tbe after-management that is necessary is dif¬ 
ferent in the different kinds. 

The first sort, though tolerably hardv, require® 
the protection of a Lot-bid frame during the 
winter, in order to preserve it. As the roots in 
this sort increase very* slowly, and the seeds sel¬ 
dom become sufficiently ripened in this climate 
to produce plants, they are very seldom met 
with. 

The pots in tbe second sort should be sheltered 
in a dry airy covering of glass, in winter, as 
the plant* are too tender to thrive in the open 
air in this country*: they should be removed into 
this situation in October, being sparingly watered 
during the w inter season. About May they may 
be plated abroad in a sheltered situation, and in 
warm weather be frequently refreshed with water. 
In thie management the plants often flower; but 
as they seldom perfect their seeds here, or increase 
much by roots, they are very scarce. As in the 
third sort the plants will seldom have acquired 
sufficient vigour or hardiness in the first season 
to bear the effect* of cold, they should receive 
the protection of glasses in the second winter as 
well as the first. 

The fourth and fifth kinds of Aletris are too 
render to live through the winter in tins climate, 
unless placed in w arm stoves; and do not pro¬ 
duce flowers if the plants be not plunged into 
tan-bed*; for though they may be preserved in 
dry stoves they make but liule progress. In a 
tan-bed they always advance faster; the leaves 
are much larger, and the whole plant considera¬ 
bly stronger. The Guinea Aletris sometimes 
flower* in a dry stove; but the flower-stems art 
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mostly weak, and do not produce half the num¬ 
ber ot flowers as when in tan; but the Fragrant 
Aletris has not yet flowered when kept in the 
dfy stove in this climate. These should not be 
set out in the open air* even in the summer 
months* 

The fifth sort will likewise require the same 
sort of management, as being constantly under the 
protection of the stove. 

The more hardy sorts are highly ornamental 
in borders, clumps, and other compartments 
about the house; and those of the more tender 
kinds afford a pleasing variety in the stove and 
greenhouse, 

ALEXANDRIA^ LAUREL. See Ruscus. 

ALKANET See Awchusa. 

ALLEY, a narrow path, formed by treading 
the mould down with the feet, between beds, 
borders, and other parts in gardens, for the con¬ 
venience of performing different operations in the 
cultivation of the plants that grow upon them; 
and in gathering the different kinds of pro* 
duce. TTiey should be made of different breadths, 
according to the extent of ground, and the na¬ 
ture of tne vegetables that are to be grown upon 
them. Where the buds are extensive, and the 
plants upon them of tall growth, or where ma¬ 
nure, water, and oilier materials are to be con¬ 
veyed along them, they should seldom have less 
breadth than from two to two feet and a half. 
The cross alleys, that divide and separate different 
large compartments, should likewise have the 
same dimensions. Between beds of aspara¬ 
gus, they should never be less than two feet; but 
for strawberries and different sorts of plants of 
the herbaceous aromatic kinds, a foot and a half 
may be hilly sufficient. In dividing the smaller 
sorts of beds, such as those of onions, leeks, car¬ 
rots, parsnips, beet, spinach, endive, lettuce, and 
other similar crops, one foot will in general be 
fully sufficient: and for different crops of the 
seedling description, such as those ot the cab¬ 
bage, cauliflower, brocoli, celery, and other sorts 
of the same nature, ten inches may afford space 
enough for the purpose of performing the ope¬ 
rations of pricking mem out, weeding, watering, 
and drawing such as are in a state to be trans¬ 
planted. 

In flower-gardens, courts, and other places 
about the house, alleys are frequently designed 
for the purpose of producing an ornamental ef¬ 
fect, as well as for tne convenience of cultivating 
and managing the flowers: in these casus they 
should never have less breadth than two feet, and 
be made w ith the finest and best coloured gravel, 
sand, or other materials, and the beds be pre¬ 
viously edged with box, thrift, or some other 


plant proper for the use. The beds of pinks,cro* 
cuses, tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses, anemo¬ 
nes, and other flower* of the more beautiful kinds, 
may be separated from each other in this way. 

ALLIGATOR PEAR. See Laukus. 

ALLIUM, a genus comprehending Garlick, 
Onion, and Luck, which are mostly bulbous-rooted 
plants, cultivated tor culinary uses. 

It belongs to the class and order Hexandrla 
MoJtogj/nia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Spatkacece* 

The characters of which are: that tlic calyx i* 
a common spatha or sheath ; roundish, shrivel¬ 
ling, and many-flowered : the corolla consists of 
six oblong petals : the stamina have six filaments, 
subulate, generally of the length of the corolla : 
the anthers are oblong and upright: the pistil font 
has a germ superior, short, bluntly three-cornered, 
the corners being marked with a grooved line: 
style simple, stigma acute : the pericarp turn is a 
capsule, very short, broad, three-lobed, three- 
celled, and three-valved; and the seeds arc many 
and roundish. 

In the Garlick kind the species arc extremely 
numerous; but those that are chiefly cultivated 
for domestic uses, or the purpose ot ornament, 
are; I. A* sativum. Common Garlick; s. A* 
Scorodoprasuni) Rocambole; 3. A* iWo/y, Com¬ 
mon Yellow Moly; 4 • A. subhirsuttnn^ Hairy 
White Moly; 5. A . spkcerQcepiution t Spherical- 
headed Purple Moly; 6* A* roseum t Rose-co¬ 
loured Montpelier Garlick; J. A^Jiatmm^ Straw- 
coloured Pendulous Moly; 8. A . magicum, Great 
Purple Moly; 0. A . victorialh , Elliptical Garlick; 
10. A, descend&tSj Oval Purple-headed Garlick. 

The first species, or Common Garlick, has 
many bulbs, commonly called cloves, invested 
with a white skin: the leaves arc linear, long, 
and narrow, like those of grass. It is said to be 
found wild in the island of Sicily. 

The second sort, or Rocambole, has compound 
bulbs; but the cloves are smaller than those of 
Common Garlick. The stem rises from two to 
three feet high, and bears many small bulbs at top, 
which may be used as well as those of the root. 
The leaves are plane indented, every line having a 
two-edged vagina. It is found wild in Sweden. 

The third species has the three outer petals 
spreading, the inner ones erect. It was for¬ 
merly much preserved in gardens for the sake of 
its yellow flowers; but having a very strong gar¬ 
lick scent, it has not been lately so much culti¬ 
vated. It is a native of Hungary. 

The fourth has the bulb the size of a hazel 
nut; the stein a foot or eighteen inches high, 
round, smooth, and solid; the lower leaves 
grassy, embracing the stalk, reclining a Hule on 
G s 
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the ground; those on the stem, broad, smooth* 
and Keeled, The flowers in an umbel, of a white 
colour, and rather small. His a native of Italy, 
and flowers in May* 

In the fifth, the stems are glaucous, not 
streaked, smooth, and round ; the leaves flat 
above, convey below, becoming semicylimlrical 
and channelled, as long or longer than the stem : 
the spathes not tailed, one larger than the other, 
and b.fid : the head of a short conical form r the 
peduncles lengthening towards the middle, and 
forming a close imbricate umbel: the petals red 
with a darker keel, permanent, and becoming 
more convergent, ovate, the outer ones shorter 
and narrower; not awned : the filaments purple 
toward* the top : the stvle is purple wit Inn, very 
long, and the stigma yellowish : it bears capsules, 
and is a native of Italy- 

The sixth has the leaves linear, scarcely so long 
as the scape, which is cylindric. The spathe is 
obtuse: the flowers larger than in any of the rest, 
and of a dark purple colour; the stamens white 
and very short, [t grows naturally in the fields 
and olive-grounds about Montpellier and in 
Piedmont* 

In the seven ill, the stalk is leafv, round, and 
glaucous* The leaves round, not angular, ilauish 
above the base : the sheath twice as lung as the 
umbel, one valve leafy : the umbel with pendulous 
yellow pedicels: petals of a deep yellow colour, 
obtuse concave, and erect t the stamens simple, 
twice as long as the corolla: the style short* It 
is a native ot the South of France* 

The eighth has a weak, cylindric scape a foot 
high, the root-leaves being broad, channelled, 
and obtuse* It is cultivated In the gardens for 
the sake of variety. 

In the ninth species, the wild plant has the 
root-leaves half an inch broad ; but when trans¬ 
planted into the garden, the leaves grow to four 
mches in breadth, without becoming much lon¬ 
ger. The stein is from a font to eighteen inches 
in height* The petals arc of a dirty white co¬ 
lour, with a tincture of green* It grows on the 
mountains of Switzerland. 

The tenth has two bulbs at the origin of the 
*tem or stalk : the leaves are fistulous and chan¬ 
nel led above: the stalk rises to two feet in height: 
the sheath isqnadrifid. It is a native of Italy, &cc* 

Hxccpt the two first, most of the sorts are of 
the flowering kind, having bulbous roots of dif¬ 
ferent sizes; some large, others not bigger than 
peas* They are perennial in root, but annual 
ni leaf and stalk, and are all hardy, prospering 
in almost any exposure and soil, being in gene¬ 
ral very productive* Most of the sorts have a 
strong scent, like that of common garlick* which 


renders them much less valuable as ornamental 
plants. 

In the Common Garliek, each of the small 
bulbs or cloves, on being planted, grows, and in 
one season attains the size and structure of the 
parent bulb. The leaves form a kind of stalk, 
which seldom spindles, except when the same 
root3 remain in the ground two or three years ; 
in which case they run up and bear a flower, and 
small bulbs at top. It is mostly cuhivan d in the 
garden for the sake of its root, which is in great 
estimation for culinary and other domestic uses* 

In the Rocambole the bulns are very small, 
compound, growing in clusters; the stalk gene¬ 
rally spindling two or three feet in height , with 
many bulbs at its summit, which, as ^ell ns the 
root-bulbs, arc useful tor the same purposes as 
garliekj though much interior m quality. 

In the flowery kinds, the flower-stems rise im¬ 
mediately iron i the root, growingerect and attain¬ 
ing different heights, from twelve to thirty 
inches. In some the leaves arc radical; in oilier* 
they are elevated with the stalk ; some being 
broad like those of the tulip, others long ana 
narrow like the daffodil, and some taper or rush- 
likc : but in all the sorts the stems arc termi¬ 
nated by a sort of sheath* from which is pro¬ 
truded an aggregate of many small flowers* form¬ 
ing a kind of umbel* which* from many being 
collected into large heads* are very conspicuous 
and showy* 

In the Onion kind, the species for cultivation 
are; 1, A* Cvpa, Common Onion; 2. A. ftstu- 
lostfm, Ciboule or Welsh Onion; 3 . A . Sc/tar- 
7ioprasmn t Gives or Chives; 4. A~ Ascoh* 
Jtratm, Kschalot or Shallot; 5. A * Caimdense f 
Canada Tree Onion. 

The first specie** or Common Onion, has a 
large bulbous root : the leaves are fkstular and 
tapering, the flower-stem being naked, swelling 
out towards the bottom into a sort of belly* 

It has several varieties; but those most Com¬ 
monly cultivated are: the Strasburgh or Common 
Round Onion*—the Oval Long-keeping Com¬ 
mon Onion,—the Spanish Large Flat (Jnion,— 
the Spanish Silver-skinned Onion,—the Spa¬ 
nish Red-skinned Onion,—the Portugal Great 
Roundish Oval Onion,—and the Tripoli Onion* 

The second species, or Welsh Onion, is a 
perennial plant, and does not form bulbs like 
the Common Onion. The leaves arc upright* 
and swell in ST in their form* 

In the third, the bulbs are Ions, flat, oval, 
very small, growing many together in small 
close bunches* being connect rd by rectilinear 
planes* Scapes fistulous, eight inches or a foot 
high ; leaves fistulous* awl-shaped, rising in grea 
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tiumbcri into tufts. The spathe is short, two¬ 
leaved, white, ovate, with purple lines: a few 
large flowers in the umbel; these are erect, cylin¬ 
drical, with petals acutely lanceolate, shining, 
faint purple with a darker line, in two ranks, 
joined at the base ; stamens from the origin of 
the petals, w r ith broad bottoms, connected with 
the petals and each other. The capsule is conical 
and obtuse. The smell is very strong. It is a 
native of Italy. 

r . The fourth species is nearly of the same size 
as that above. The stem is almost naked, rising 
about seven inches in height. The spathe is 
membranaceous: the bulbs are formed in a close 
cluster : the leaves arc small, slender, and awl- 
shaped : the flowers less than in the above spe¬ 
cies: the petals erect, ovate, lanceolate, of a 
blue colour with a dark keel; the stamina of the 
same length as the petals, alternately broader, with 
trifid tops: the anther* of a yellow colour; the 
style with an obtuse stigma. 

In the fifth, the roots are small, bulbous, and 
perennial: the stem upright, nearly naked, smooth, 
and cylindrical, having clusters of small bulbs of 
the onion form at the top; the spathe ovate, 
pointed, and sharpish: the leaves flat, smooth, 
and straight, about seven inches in length* The 
flowers are few, pcdicdled, and of a whitish co¬ 
lour: the petals oval with simple filaments, the 
length of the corolla; the anther* being of a 
brownish red. It U a natfte of North America- 

In the first of these species and varieties the 
roots are large and bulbous, the plants being 
biennial, as on being sow n in the spring they 
arrive at perfection in the root the same year, 
and next year shoot up into stalk, flower,'and 
ripen seed; when the stem quickl) dies, and the 
individual is destroyed. 

But in the second they never form any bulbs 
at bottom ; and in the third they ar« very small, 
the plants being hardy and perennial, being capa¬ 
ble of being continued many years bv the roots. 

The fourth and fifth species are bulbous-rooted 
perennials, which multiply greatly by offsets. 

In the Leek kind there is only one species, 
which is they/. Parrum 9 Common Leek. 

It has an oblong truncated root: the stem or 
scape is three feet nigh or more, and leafy at the 
bottom. The leaves are an inch wide, with the 
edges smooth or cauline : the spathe shortly co¬ 
nical, deciduous: the flowers in a close, very 
large ball, or head,on purple peduncles : the co¬ 
rolla is also purplish. It flowers in April and 
May. 

There are several varieties in cultivation:—ns 
the Broad-leaved or London Leek,—the Narrow- 
leaved Leek,—the Striped-leaved Leek. 

The first of these varieties is the best For gene¬ 
ral culture, as it attains a large grow th, the neck 


acquiring a thick fleshy substance; in length 
from six to nine or ten inches, dividing upward 
into many large, long, thick leaves, that arrange 
themselves in a sort of fan-form. 

The second sort runs up with a long thin neck, 
and narrow thin straggling leaves, which is an 
inferior variety that seldom deserves culture: 
and the Striped-leaved kind is only grown for 
variety. It may be continued by the suckers 
that rise from the old roots* 

The Leek may with propriety be said to be an 
annual and biennial plant; for, although the roots 
often survive, after perfecting seed, the plants 
always attain perfection the same year they are 
sown, and the year afterwards run up to stalk, 
and become unfit for use. The seed-stalk in 
this plant docs not belly, as in that of the 
onion. * 

Cult ure in the Gar tick kind -—The propagation 
in all the sorts may be effected with great faci¬ 
lity by means of offsets from the roots, and in 
many of them by seed, and the small bulbs con¬ 
tained on the stalks. Common Garlick is con¬ 
stantly propagated by the small bulbs that con¬ 
stitute the main root, which may be readily di¬ 
vided into a great number of separate cloves. 
These are to be planted in the spring, in beds four 
feet wide, a little raised in rows lengthways, at 
from six to nine inches distance from each other, 
six inches asunder in each row, and two or three 
inches in depth. The planting may be perform¬ 
ed either by means of a blunt dibble or by draw¬ 
ing drills, and placing the cloves in them, after¬ 
wards covering them with the earth. When 

[ tl anted in this way they mostly shoot up their 
eaves in a month or six weeks, requiring only 
occasional small-hoeing afterwards, to keep the 
lants clean from weeds. In the beginning of 
une the leaves should be tied in knots, in order 
to prevent their spindling, and enlarge the bulb*;. 

About the end of July or beginning of August 
the bulbs are generally full grown, as is evident 
from the yellow appearance and the withering of 
the leaves: they must then be taken up,cleaned, 
and dried in the sun, and afterwards tied or 

f flatted in bunches to be hung up and preserved 
or domestic use. 

Rocambole may be propagated either by the 
offsets of its roots or by tile doves produced on 
the tops of the stalks, w hich may be planted in 
spring or autumn; hut in the autumn planting 
as about October or November, they g^nerulfv 
grow considerably larger than when planted in 
the spring season. 

The sets are to be planted in the manner di¬ 
rected for Gailiek, and arc commonly lit for use 
about July or August, according as they have 
been put in early or late. Hut roots of tins ton 
never acquire any very large size. 
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The different flowering kinds may be propa- 
gated very readily by offsets, which niav be se¬ 
parated ajiy lime after the decay of the" flowers, 
taking only such as arc large and fine, planting 
them at once in the borders or other places 
where they are to remain, and where they will 
flower in the following summer. 

When the plants arc propagated by seed, the 
best method of accomplishing it is in a shady bor* 
dcr in the spring, the plants being ready fortrans- 
lanling in such cases in the autumn following, 
ome of the sorts may be employed in the way of 
ornament, and for the purpose of variety in ex¬ 
tensive gardens and pleasure grounds. For this 
use the three last species will be the most proper, 
though several of the others may sometimes be 
had recourse to. 

Culture t?i the Onion kind .—In all these kinds 
the propagation is effected by seed, which should 
be sown annually at different times, according 
to the season at which the crop is wanted; but 
for the general crop it should always be per¬ 
formed iioin about the twentieth of January until 
the beginning of March, though in cold wet stiff 
soils it may, be proper to defer sowing entirely 
until towards the middle of the last of these 
months. About the middle of February may 
however in general be the most proper, from the 
season being more favourable to the vegetation 
of small seeds. In case the sowing has been 
omitted at the times recommended above, it may 
often be performed with tolerable success in the 
beginning, or any time before the middle of 
April ; but the crops of the February or March 
sowing always bulb more freely, and acquire a 
much larger growth than those sown at later 
periods. 

The most suitable situation for crops of this 
kind is an open exposure, w here the soil is of the 
loamy kind; moderately light,mellow,and rich, 
in good vegetable mould. Thus, spots of the 
best and most mellow ground in the garden 
should always be chosen ; and if possible a good 
coat of well rotted dung or compost be dug well 
in, but not to too great a depth, the surface be¬ 
ing kept level, ana, while it is fresh stirred, well 
raked, and the seed sown upon it. This is a 
point which is of much importance to be at¬ 
tended to. The sowing should not however be 
performed when the surface is so wet or moist 
as to clog to the foci or rake in preparing it. 
The proper quantity of seed is in general about 
an ounce to every rod or pole of ground; but 
where it is not required to have them thick for 
cullings, two ounces lor three rods may be fully 
Sufficient, as the plants are much weakened and 
drawn up by standing too thick. Great care 
should constant!y be taken to procure fresh seed, 
as but very little of that which is kept more 


than one vear will vegetate. It is always the 
best method for the culiivalor to save it himself* 
The seed may cither be sown over the whole of 
the piece or plat of ground, or it may first bo 
divided into beds of four, five, or six feet m width, 
alio wine loot-wide alleys between them. In sow¬ 
ing in the broad-cast method, the seed should be 
dispersed over the ground with a regular spreading 
cast, it being a pracliee with some to tread the 
surface over immediately afterwards evenly upon 
thc&eed. This however is improper,except where 
the soil is very' light. Where sow n in beds, the 
alleys may be afterwards pared an inch or two 
deep, and tire earih cast over them, directly ntk- 
ini them regularly with an eveu hand, trimming 
ofl all the stones, roots, They may also be 

sown with success in drills, at the distance of 
eight or twelve inches. Sec Sowing Skkds, 

But the method of sowing thun in beds is the 
most eligible, where it U designed lo draw young 
onion* from time to time for market or iamiiy 
use; as in such cases a person can stand in the 
alleys without treading upon the beds; which not 
only renders the surface hard, so a* to injure the 
crop, but i» highly detrimental, by trampling 
upon the plants themselves. They likewise af¬ 
ford much convenience for standing in the alleys, 
in order to weed, thin, and hoc the crops. 

Although it is a common practice in the gene¬ 
ral culture of onions to sow them thick, in order 
to allow for drawii*j out the superabundant 
plants by degrees a* they are wanted, it would 
certainly be a better mode to sow a piece parti¬ 
cularly for general culling, exclusive of the main 
crop, as by daily thinning out the superfluous 
plants there is hq avoiding treading upon, bruis¬ 
ing, disturbing, and loosening the remaining 
ones, by which they become stinted in their 
growth, and by no means so fine. 

There is also another very common but inju-* 
dicious practice, which is that of mixing othei 
crops, such as those of the leek, lettuce, radish, 
and carrot kind, with these crops. This is pro¬ 
ductive of much inconvenience and obstruction 
to the chief crop, without producing any great 
advantage: nothing should therefore be admitted 
except a very thin sprinkling of coss-lettuce in 
some cases* 

In about a fortnight or three weeks after the 
seed is sown, the plants generally appear, and in 
a month after that, as in May and the beginning 
of June, they will be three or four inches high; 
when they should be well cleaned from weeds, 
and the main crop thinned to three or four inches 
distance. The weeding and thinning should be 
begun in due time, when the weather is dry, be¬ 
fore the weeds branch out and spread much ; 
w p bich may either be performed by the hand or 
a small hoc; the latter is the more expeditious 
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method, a* by it one man may do a* much as 
three: and it is also the inost bmuicial to ilie 
plants, as, by stirring the ground about them with 
the hoe, it greatly forward* their growth, as is 
mostly seen in a few days after the operation has 
been executed. This mode is more particularly 
eligible for the larger principal crops, for which 
a good sharp one^hand hoe, about two inches 
or not more than two and a half broad, is the 
best, carefully cutting up all sorts of weeds. 
Where the onions stand too close *hey should 
be cut out in a regular thinning order to about 
three inches distance in the first noeing; and in 
the second, which should be done a month or 
five weeks after the first, in such crops as are 
not wanted for occasional drawing, they may be 
hoed out to four or five inches, or more, leaving 
the strongest plants as much as possible for the 
continuing crop. Where the beds are very clean, 
the plants may be set out at the first hoeing to 
these distances. It is of much consequence to 
the crops that the plants have plenty of room. 
It will generally be proper to run over them again 
in the same manner a few weeks afterwards, in 
order to cut up all advancing weeds, and any 
superabundant plants that may have escaped in 
the former operations; after which they seldom 
require any further culture than that or pulling 
out such casual straggling weeds as may present 
themselves. 

Where the crops are small, or where they are 
required for thinning or drawing by degrees', for 
■use in their young green state and in small bulbs, 
the weeding and thinning, where in clusters, may 
generally be best performed by the hand. 

In the more advanced growth of the crop, 
where the superabundant plants are occasionally 
thinned out for use as wanted, they should be 
drawn in a regular manner, so as to leave a suf¬ 
ficiency of the strongest plants remaining at mo¬ 
derate distances for a crop to attain their foil 
growth* 

It is highly necessary to continue to keep the 
crops veiy clean from weeds in their advancing 
growth during the months of May, June, ana 
July; which begin their principal growing season, 
if they are not kept quite free from weeds r and 
sufficiently thinned, they draw up weak and slen¬ 
der, by which their bulbing is much retarded* 
About the middle or latter end of June the crops 
begin swelling a little at bottom, but more fully 
in July; and in August the bulbs arrive to full 
growth, and are proper for taking wholly up. 
But about a fortnight, three weeks, or more, 
before this lime, when they begin to bulb, the 
steins should all be broken down or foirf, which 
is most readily performed by two persons passing 
a small pole or rod along the l>cds, so as to strike 
1 


the necks of the onfous ft bout four inches fr^m 
(be bulb*. Soiur, 'tefAcuT, twist the necks by 
the hand; which effects the busmen more ef¬ 
fectually, The nourish mem of the plants being 
in this way diverted from ihe stem, tends to pro¬ 
mote the swelling of the bulbs. 

Towards the middle of August the crops must 
be examined ; and when the necks shrink and 
fell, and the leaves wither, it may be concluded 
that the bulbs arc arrived at maturity and have 
done growing* They should then be pulled up, 
cleaned, and dried; which is best done in dry 
weather, on a piece of ground raked and cleaned, 
in order to spread them upon, to dry and harden 
as thev areptilled up. They should lie in this way 
a week or more, being turned every day or two; 
after which the first opportunity should be taken 
to house them. The bulbs must be first divested 
of all adhering earth, loose skins, and the gross¬ 
est part of the leaves and neck, rejecting all the 
bad and bruised ones; and then they may be de¬ 
posited in any dry upper room, out of the damp, 
spreading them thinly on the floor. The closer 
the room in which they are kept, the better; but 
care must be taken to turn them over occasion¬ 
ally, and to clear out such as have any tendency 
to become putrid. 

As in the culture of onions it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that through badness of seed, or other 
causes, persons are disappointed of a crop, by 
waiting, in expiation of the plants coming up, 
till it becomes too late to sow again; in such 
coses, recourse may be hud to the practice of 
transplanting from other beds or gardens where 
there are superfluous crops. Tins business is 
best done in May, or early in June, aud 3 if pos¬ 
sible, in moist weather: having a spot of \\v ]) 
dunged ground prepared, the plants should be 
taken up with good roots,and immediately planted 
in rows six inches distant, and four inches apart 
in each row, inserting the mots but a little way 
into the ground ; for, if planted deep, they do 
not bulb well. A good watering should be given 
as soon as the plants arc put in* By repeating 
the waterings occasionally for a week or fort¬ 
night afterwards, the plants will generally grow 
freely, and form tolerably handsome bulbs. It 
is probable that this method might sometimes 
be adopted in the more early crops with advan¬ 
tage in respect to the size of the bulbs, as it is 
generally employed in Portugal where the culture 
of these crops is carried to much perfection. 

Onions tor pickling are in great request in 
many places: those proper for this purpose 
should not be bigger than common round Lin¬ 
tons. In order to procure them of tins size in 
due quantity, some seed should be sown late, in, 
a spot of light poor land: about the middle of 
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April is probably the best time. It should be 
•own rather thick ; the plants requiring little 
thinning, except where they rise in thick clus¬ 
ters* They bulb in June ami July, and arc ge¬ 
nerally fit lo take up in August. 

Among the several varieties of the common 
onion, the Straburgh is the most proper for general 
cuhure, having a handsome bulb, mostly of a 
roundish-oval shape* It is of firm growth, and 
generally keeps well for winter use* The Spanish 
onion is large and flat, but of mild flavour; all 
the varieties affording profitable crops, and can 
Scarcely be excelled tor culinary purposes; but 
they seldom keep so well after Christmas as the 
Strasburgh kind* The Portugal onion has a very 
large handsome bulb of a roundish-oval shape, 
though it rarely attains the size here as in that 
climate; but from its being mild it is held in 
much esteem for sauces and other culinary uses. 
The Tripoli is also a mild onion; but all the 
kinds degenerate by long culture* 

In the spring, some of the keeping onions un¬ 
avoidably grow as they he in the house: these 
may be planted out in rows six inches distant, 
and will serve to draw up by way of Escallions 
early in the spring. But the true Scallion may 
be easily propagated by parting the roots, either 
in spring or autumn; but the latter season is 
preferable, on account of their being more fit 
for use in the spring ; these roots should be 
planted three or four in a hole, at about six 
inches distance every wav, in beds or borders 
three feet wide, which in a short time multiply 
much. They will grow upon almost any soil, 
and in any situation; and from their being so 
hardy as to resist the severity of winter, and 
being green, and fit for use early in the spring, 
they deserve to be cultivated. 

Besides the principal crop of on ions there is an au¬ 
tumn or M iehacl mas c rop, which is generally sow n 
in August; the plants appearing before Michacl- 
msa stand the w inter, to draw occasionally for use 
in that season, but principally for spring use, in 
Ballads, Sic*: and likewise where the Strasburgh 
or other variety of the common onion is sown, 
if permitted to stand, they bulb to a tolerable 
size in June, and supply the kitchen or market 
as headed onions till those of the spring crop 
are ready* 

The above is the best season for sowing these 
crops, as, if sown sooner, thev are not only apt 
to get too forward in grow th before winter, but 
to run up to seed earlier in the spring : therefore 
the proper time for the main crop is the first or 
second week of that month, and m the third for 
a late-standing one; which should be in beds four 
feet wide, with alleys a foot in width between 
them, raking the seed as in the spring crop, only 


using a much larger quantity of seed in this case* 
The plants generally appear in a fortnight, as 
well as many weeds, which must be cleaned out 
by hand before they begin to spread much, the 
plants remaining without being thinned now : but 
in November and the following month, if they 
stand very thick, sonic of the largest may be oc¬ 
casionally thinned out for use* 

Tor the saving of seed, February is the proper 
time to plant the old roots, though this is often 
done in October by those who have occasion for 
great quantities for sale* For this view, choose 
a quantity of the largest and handsomest bulbs 
which have not made any effort to grow, and 
upon a spot of ground properly dug, and well ex¬ 
posed to the sun, plant out the onions in two or 
three drills, formed by a line with a hoe or spade, 
twelve inches asunder, six in depth, and nine 
inches distant, raking the earth over them; then 
measuring off two feet tor an alley, plant two or 
three more rows in the same manner, and in that 
way proceed till a sufficient extent of ground is 
planted : the wide spaces serve to go between 
in, to hoe and clear off weeds, as well as to 
slake and support the stalks of the plants when 
necessary* In June the flower-stalks will be 
shot to their full height, and the flower-heads 
be formed at top; to secure w hich in an erect 
position, some stout stakes should be fixed in the 
ground along each row at two yards distance, 
fastening from stake to stake double lines of 
packthread; which being thd together in the 
intervals between the stems of tluTplants, effec¬ 
tually secures them* About the latter end of 
August the seed will be ripe; which is know T n 
by the capsules opening, and the black colour 
of the seed. The heads should then he cut in a dry 
day, and spread upon cloth in the sun, taking 
care to remove them under cover in case of wet¬ 
ness and at night; and when perfectly dried 
the seed should be rubbed out, cleaned from 
the rubbish, and put up in bags for use. As 
it U of the utmost importance to have good fresh 
seed, in order to try its goodness some sow a 
little in a pot, and place it in a moderate hot-bed 
or near a fire; but a more expeditious method 
is, to tie a little of the seed loosely in a piece of 
linen rag, and put it into hot water suspended 
by a thread, ana in ten or fifteen minutes pull it 
out; audit’the seeds are good, they will in that time 
have germinated, or sprouted out to sonic extent. 

The second species, the Ciboule or Welsh 
Onion, as it never forms ativ bulb at bottom, is 
cultivated only to draw as young green onions 
for sal lads, &c. in spring, but on account of its 
strong taste is greatly inferior to those of the 
Common Onion* From the plants being so ex¬ 
tremely hardy as to survive the severest winter* 
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m w hich though their blades be cut off* the roots 
remain sound, and shoot forth with great vigour 
early in spring, furnishing seasonable supplies 
till May, when they generally run to seed. They 
may be cultivated more or less as a winter-stand 
ing crop, with advantage for spring use* It is 
perennial in root, and increases by offsets into 
great clusters, but is not propagated in that way 
for general use, but by seed in the same manner 
as the former sorts of onion. The best season 
for sowing the seed is in August, in the same 
manner as the autumn onion crops* 

The plants mostly appear in twelve or fifteen 
days after being sown, and towards Michaelmas 
should be carefully hand-weeded* It is a pecu¬ 
liarity, in this species of onion, to lose its top in 
November or December, and remain in that state 
till towards Candlemas, when the roots shoot 
forth again; at which time it is proper to dig the 
alleys, and spread about an inch depth of the earth 
evenly over the surface of the beds; by which vi¬ 
gour is given to the roots, and the plants are made 
to rise strong, and at the same time the part 
within the earth blanched white, and rendered 
more tender and mild to cat, as well as more 
agreeable. 

When the sowing of a Michaelmas crop has 
been omitted, some seed may be sown tow ards the 
end of January, in which case the plants will ap¬ 
pear in February or March; and being hardy conti¬ 
nue growing, and become lit to draw in the early 
spring months. In order to save a supply of seed 
of this species of onion, it is necessary to retain 
some plants for stools- In the end of March, a par¬ 
cel of strong young plants may be put out nine 
inches distant, which will produce seed in August, 
But if the roots be let remain, in the following 
year, they produce treble the quantity: but as 
they increase into great bunches, the stools should 
be removed and separated every second or third 
year at the furthest. 

The third species, the Gives or Chives, is the 
smallest of all the onion kind, rising but a few 
inches high : it is perennial, and increases con¬ 
siderably into clusters, from which large tufts 
of slender awl-shaped leaves issue, which are the 
rincipal part used, the roots never forming any 
ulhs, at feast not bigger than small peas. It is a 
hardy plant, which deserves a place tn every kit¬ 
chen garden ; as its dusters of leaves appear early 
in the spring, and arc useful in sallads, and for other 
ordinary purposes, before the onion is ready. 

The chief method of gathering it is by cutting 
the leaves off near the ground, by which a fresh 
supply is soon produced from ihe bottom ; or 
occasionally-the plants may be slipped quite to 
the root of the clusters, in separate little plants, 
which resemble young onions, and may be used 
as substitutes for .them* It is easily increased by 


dividing the roots in spring, anJ planting eight 
or ten of them together m holes, at six inches di¬ 
stance, on the edges of beds or borders* In thbA 
way, by the autunm they multiply into bunches 
of a large size. 

The fourth species, the Eschalot or Shallot, is 
a kind of onion, which is bulbous-rooted, and 
which increases greatly by offsets, the largest of 
ivhich arc the proper parts of the plant for use. The 
bulbs arc oblong, irregular, and seldom grow to 
any great size; for, as thev generally increase into 
clusters, (hey do not swell like roots that grow sin¬ 
gly. From the roots are produced many Tong nar¬ 
row feeble leaves in the spring, which wither in 
July or August, when the roots are foil grown. 
They should then be taken up, made dry, and 
housed ; in which way they keep in good perfec¬ 
tion till the following spring. 

The propagation of this plant is best performed 
by the smaller roots or offsets, which may be 
planted out in autumn or early in the spring. The 
end of October, or beginning of November, 
is the most proper season for the autumn plant¬ 
ing, and February and March for that of the 
spring, but not later than the beginning of April. 
The spring is the most general season of planting 
them; but when this is done in autumn, in a dry 
light soil, they often grow larger, and sooner at¬ 
tain their full growth the following summer. 
They should be planted in beds of good light earth, 
four feet wide, in rows Jengthwaysof the bed, six 
inches asunder; each offset being inserted singly, 
either by means of a dibble, or planted in drills, 
not more than two or three inches deep, and the 
same distance as above in each row. They mostly 
shoot up in leaves in March or April, and the 
roots increase in growth till July or August. The 
only culture which they require afterwards, is 
that of keeping them clean from weeds, by occa¬ 
sional hand-weed ing or hoeing. Towards lire 
end of July or beginning of August, the bulbs 
will have attained their full growth, as is seen by 
the withering of the leaves. They should then 
be taken up in a dry day, and spread in the sun to 
harden; when the largest should be cleaned and 
housed for use, and the smaller offsets reserved 
for propagation in the spring. 

iihallots being sometimes wanted early in the 
summer; in such cases, as they will have formed 
small bulbs towards the latter end of May or in 
June, a few may occasionally be taken up for a 
present supply, permitting a principal crop to 
remain in oftier to effect their foil growth. 

The fifth species, the Canada or Tree Onion, is 
cultivated both as a curiosity in producing the 
onion at the top of the stalk, and for the u^e of 
the onions for the purpose of pickling, in which 
thev arc excellent, being much superior in iluveur 
to tlvc common onion. 

II 
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11 is propagated by planting the bulbs either in 

a or the autumn, the root-bulbs, or those pro- 
on the top of the stalk, being proper for the 
purpose. They should be set m a bed of good earth, 
in rows a foot asunder, six inches distant in 
each row, and two or three inches in depth ; in 
which case they will shoot up leaves and stalks 
in the spring and summer, ana produce the bulbs 
for use in July or August; and the root-bulb re¬ 
maining afford a production of top-bulbs annu¬ 
ally in that season. The root-bulb increasing by 
oflfsets may be taken up occasionally at the time 
the stem decays in autumn, or once in two or 
three years, in order to separate the offsets, and 
replant them when necessary. 

Culture in the Leek fc/jid.—The Common Leek 
ie raised annually from seed sown in the spring; 
the proper time for the general crop, for autumn 
and winter use, is the same as that recommended 
for the onion, as from the middle of February to 
the end of March; but for later crops to stand 
for spring use, any time m April may answer; 
or for a small crop to stand as late in the follow* 
ing spring as possible, without running to seed, 
the beginning of May may be the most proper. 

It is a common practice, from the notionof mak¬ 
ing the mo3t of the ground, to sow leeks along 
with crops of onions ; out which should not by any 
means be recommended, as experience has shown 
it to be considerably the best culture to keep them 
separate. It is mostly done by the market gar¬ 
deners, when intending to draw out the onions 
from time to time for market; so that, by a daily 
thinning, they are commonly all cleared off by 
the end of July, when the ground remains occu¬ 
pied by a crop of leeks. 

The best culture for the general crops of leeks 
U to sow them pretty thick in a spot by them¬ 
selves, to be afterwards transplanted, either whol¬ 
ly, or the greater part thinned out regularly and 
replanted, the others being left at good distances 
for full growth. For this purpose the same situ¬ 
ation, soil, and method of sowing, is to be made 
use of aa for the onion. In June, July, and 
August, the plants will be of a proper size for 
transplanting; in doinff which an open spot of 
the best ground should be chosen, and dunged 
well by digging it in one spade deep, afterw ards 
drawing a parcel of the largest plants, and trim¬ 
ming their tops and the extreme parts of their 
root-fibres, planting them by the line and dibble 
in rows, which for the early crops should be 
twelve inches distant, and tight or time inches 
apart in each row; and for later crops nine inches 
between the rows and six the other wav, put¬ 
ting them three or four inches in the ground, or 
nearly to the length of their necks, watering them 
immediately after the work has been performed. 
The only culture they mjuirc afterwards is to 


be kepi clean from weeds, which may be done 
cither by hand-weeding, or more expeditiously by 
applying a sharp hoc in a dry season• Leeks 
thus cultivated are generally finer than those 
that remain where sown ; their necks, which are 
the principal esculent parts, being much longer* 
and all the parts within the earth finely whitened, 
and rendered mild and tender ; which are desira¬ 
ble properties in tins plant. However, when it it 
intended to raise a crop of leeks in good perfection, 
to remain where sown till their full growth, the 
seed should be sown much thinner; and when the 
plants are somewhat advanced, as in June or July, 
they should be regularly thinned to about ten or 
twelve inches distance. Those thinned out be¬ 
ing planted out separately, the remaining plants 
will by this means attain a larger and thicker 
growth below, with large spreading tops of thick 
fleshy leaves. This is a valuable family plant 
from autumn till spring, for soups, broth, fccc. 
and for boiling the neck part and top leaves to¬ 
gether, to use as greens, in the manner of eole- 
worts, &c. It is in perfection from September 
till May, when it shoots up to stalk for seeding. 

In order to save the seed of this plant, a quan¬ 
tity of the finest plants should be transplanted in 
February, into a sheltered sunny bed, or under 
a south wall, paldng, hedge, or other fence. 
This is necessary, as the seeds ripen late in the 
autumn, and, unless assisted by such situation 
and shelter, seldom become fully ripened in this 
climate. In June, when they have shot up and 
formed sheir stems, they should be supported 
and continued in an upright growth. And in 
July the flowers protrude from their sheath at the 
summit of each stalk, and form large globular 
heads, the seeds beginning to ripen m Septem¬ 
ber, which, after they have come to perfect ma¬ 
turity, should be cut off, tied up in bundles, and 
hung up till perfectly dry ; when the seed should 
be rubbed out, and put by in a dry situation till it 
is wanted for use. 

ALLSPICE. See Myrtus. 

ALMOND, Jfrkan . Sec Brabbium. 
ALMOND, Dwart\ See Amygdalus. 
ALMOND-TKEL. See Amygdalus. 
ALNIFOLIA. See Clethba. 

ALNUS. See Betula. 

ALOE, a genus comprehending several peren¬ 
nial, evergreen, succulent, highly ornamental 
plants of the African Aloe kind, anu mostly of the 
tender exotic sort. 

It belongs to the class and order Hexantlria 
MotiQgijmQ) and ranks in the natural order of 
Lilnicea \ 

The characters of which are: that it baa no 
calyx \ the corolla is onc-petalled, erect, sexfid, 
ana oblong; the tube gibbous ;the border spread¬ 
ing and small; nectareous at the bottom; the 
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ttaimiU have awl-shaped filaments, as Tonga* 
the corolla. <wr longer, inserted into the recepta¬ 
cle ; the antherse oblong and incumbent: the 
pisulium is an ovate germ ; the style simple, of 
the length of the stamina; the stigma obtuse 
and trincl: the peri carpi urn is an oblong capsule, 
throe-furrowed, three-celled, and three-valved; 
the seeds are several, and angular. 

The species are very numerous, but those of 
the most curiosity and beauty are ; t* A. dieho- 
toma, Smooth-stemmed Tree Aloe j «, A . perfo¬ 
liate, Perfoliate Aloe; 3* A* arachnoids, Cobweb 
Aloe ; 4-A.7nergaritifera t Pearl Aloe; 5. A* iw- 
rucosa, Waned or Pearl-tongue Aloe; 6. A* Ca¬ 
rina fa, Keel-leaved Aloe; 7 + A* macitlata, Spot¬ 
ted Ah>e ; 3. A * Lingua, Tongue Aloe; 9* A . 
licatilh. Fan Aloe; 10* A* variegata, Partridge- 
reast Aloe ; J1. A- viscosa, Upright Triangular 
Aloe; 12. Aw spiralis. Spiral Aloe; 13* A . rc- 
ittsa. Cushion Aloe; 14. A* spkata. Spiked 
Aloe* 

The first has the trunk round, upright, very 
stiff, ash-coloured, smooth, and of an extremely 
even surface, dichotomously branched at top, 
two fathoms in height, the thickness of a man's 
thigh* The branches are dichotomous, upright; 
a foot and more in length, leafy at top* T he 
leaves are perfoliate, sword-shaped, and tooth- 
ieted, convex beneath, flat above, from spread¬ 
ing becoming upright, smooth, fleshy, a foot 
long, the upper ones gradually smaller* It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

The second species grows to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, with a strong naked stem, the 
leaves growing at the top, and closely em¬ 
bracing the stem; they are about two inches 
broad at the base, growing narrower to l point, 
and are reflex, and indented on their edges, each 
being armed with a strong crooked spine. The 
leaves are of a sea-green colour, and very succu¬ 
lent* The flowers grow in pyramidal spikes, and 
arc of a bright red colour. "They are in beauty 
in November and December* 

In the new edition of Miller’s Dictionary, by 
professor Martyn, the Narrow-leaved Sword 
Aloe, or Aloe arbarescens ; the Broad-leaved 
Sword Aloe, or Aloe AJricana\ the Barbadoes 
Aloe, or Aloe Barbademis} the Succotrine Aloe, 
or Aloe Succotrina ; the White-apined Glaucous 
Aloe, or Aloe purpurascens ; the Red-epined 
Glaucous Aloe, or AloegUmca ; the Red-spined 
Striped Aloe, or Aloe Ibieata ; the Great Hedge¬ 
hog Aloe, or Aloe jbrox\ the Great Soap Aloe, 
Or Aloe sapormria ; the Common Soap Aloe, or 
Aloe obsaira ; the Hollow-leaved Perfoliate Aloe, 
or Aloe strrulata ; the Upright Perfoliate Aloe, or 
Aloe suberevta ; the Short-leaved Perfoliate Aloe, 
or Aloe depressai the Dwarf Hedgehog Aloe, or 


Aloe kumilis ; the Great Mitre Aloe, or Aloe 
mitroeformbs ; and the Small Mitre Aloe, or Aloe 
brevijolia, are considered as varieties of the above 
species* 

The Narrow-leaved Tree or Sword Aloe rises 
with an erect, shrubby stem to some height, 
sending forth long, narrow, reflex, indented, 
spinous leaves, that embrace the stem at their 
base, and a pyramidal spike of red-coloured 
flowers. 

The Broad-leaved Sword Aloe resembles it 
much ; but the leaves are broader, and have se¬ 
veral spines on their backs towards their extre¬ 
mities : the flowers also grow' in a looser spike* 

The Barbadoes Aloe has the leaves about four 
inches broad at their base, where they are near 
two inches thick ; they have a few indentures on 
their edges; are of a sea-green colour, and when 
young are spotted with white. The flower-stem 
rises near three feet high, and the flowers stand 
in a slender loose spike, with very short pedun¬ 
cles, and hang downwards ; they are of a bright 
yellow colour, and the stamens stand out beyond 
the tube* But the form of the flowers, and the 
manner of flowering, show it to be a variety of 
the second species* Though generally known 
by the name of Barbadoes Aloe, it is common in 
the other islands of America, where the plants 
are propagated on the poorest land, in order 
to obtain the Hepatic Aloes* 

The Succotrine Aloe has long, narrow, succu¬ 
lent leaves, which come out without any order, 
and form large heads. The stalks grow three or 
four feet high, and have two, three, and some¬ 
times four uf these heads branching out from it t 
the lower leaves spread out on every side, but thtf 
upper leaves turn inward towards the centre ; the 
flowers grow in long spikes, upon stalks about 
two feet high, each standing on a pretty long 
footstalk ; they are of a bright red colour tipped 
with green; and they generally appear in the winter 
season* 

The Great Hedgehog Aloe rises to the height 
of eight or ten feet, with a strong stem: the 
leaves grow on the top, which closely embrace 
the stalk; they come out irregularly* and spread 
every way; and are near four inches broad at 
their base, diminishing gradually to the top, 
where they cud in a spine. They are of a dark 
green colour, and closely beset with short thick 
spines on every side* This sort has not yet flow¬ 
ered in this country ; nor docs it put out suckers : 
so that it is difficult of propagation. 

The Great Soap Aloe seldom rises much above 
two feet in height. The leaves are very broad at 
their base, where they closely embrace the stalk, 
and gradually .decrease to a .point: the edges are 
set with sharp spines, and the under leaves spread 
H 2 
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open horizontally every way; these are of a dark 
green colour spotted with white, somewhat re¬ 
sembling the colour of soft soap* The flowers 
grow in umbels on the tops of the stalks* and 
are of a beautiful red colour, appearing in August 
and September* 

The Common Soap Aloe has broader leaves, 
of a lighter green; the edges and spines are 
copper-coloured, and the flowers grow in loose 
spikes* 

The Short-leaved Perfoliate Aloe is a humble 

I dani, seldom rising more than a foot high ; the 
eaves grow near the ground; they are £road at 
the base, where they embrace the stalk, and gra- 
, dually diminish to a point; they are of a sea- 
green colour, with some white spots ; their edges, 
and also their upper parts both below and above, 
aie beset with pretty sharp spines : the ftoweTS 
grow in loose spikes, the tubulous part being red, 
and the brim of a light green colour. 

The Dwarf Hehog Aloe is a very low 
lant, never rising into stem : the leaves arc 
road at their base, but taper to a point, where 
they arc triangular ; they are beset on their edges 
ana both surfaces with soft spines very closely, 
from whence this plant has its name* The flow¬ 
ers grow irv a loo^e head on the top of the stalk, 
which is very thick, but seldom a foot high: 
they are of a fine red colour below, but of a pale 
green above. The flowers sh&w that it belongs 
to the above species, though it may appear diffe- 
icit by its habit* 

The Great Mitre Aloe grows, with an upright 
stalk, to the height of five or six feet: the [caves 
closely embrace the stalks ; they are thick, succu- 
kent, of a dark green colour, and have spines on 
their edges, as also a few on their upper surface ; 
they stand erect, and converging towards the top, 
forming the resemblance of a mitre. The flower- 
stem rises about three feet in height: the flowers 
come out at the top of it in a sort of globular 
spike, which afterwards becomes cylindrical; 
these have long peduncles, which stand hori¬ 
zontally, and the flowers hang downwards ; they’ 
are cut to the bottom into six unequal segments, 
three being alternately broader than the others. 
Three of the stamens are as long as the tube of 
the corolla, the other three are shorter; the 
tube being of a fine red colour, but the brim of 
a pale green. 

The third species, or Common Cobweb Aloe, 
never rises from the ground,but the leaves spread 
flat on the surface; they are plain, succulent, and 
triangular towards the end ; the borders and keel 
are closely set with soft white spines. The flow- 
er-sienj rises about a foot in heieht, is very slen¬ 
der, and has three or four small distant herba¬ 
ceous flowers. 


The Small Cobweb Aloe, which is l variety nt 
the above, grows near the ground i the leaves 
are almost cylindrical towards their base, but 
angular near their ends, and arc set with short 
sott spines at the angles* The leaves of this vari¬ 
ety are shorter and of a darker green colour than 
those of the former, and the plants produce many 
suckers on every side. 

The fourth, or Pearl Aloe* is of htimblc 
growth : the leaves come out on every side* 
without ordcr T near (he ground; they are thick, 
triangular at their ends, and closely studded wit!* 
while protuberances; whence its name* 

There is a smaller sort which has been long 
preserved in gardens in this country. The plants 
flower in several seasons of the year* 

The fifih species has long, narrow, tongue- 
shaped leaves, which are hollowed on their upper 
side, but keel-shaped below: these are closely 
studded on every side with small white protu¬ 
berances, from whence the plant has the title of 
Pearl -tongue AJoe, The flowers grow on pretty 
tall stalks, and form loose spikes, each hanging 
downwards: they are of a beautiful red colour, 
tipped with green* It produces offsets in plenty, 
and flowers at different seasons of the year. 

The sixth has broader and thicker leaves, 
spreading out every wav, not so concave on their 
upper surface, nor are the protuberances so large 
as those of the above sort: the flowers are of a 
paler colour, and the spikes are shorter. 

In the seventh species the leaves arc tongue- 
shaped, three-cornered, gradually drawing to a 
point, smooth, upright, a span in length. The co¬ 
rolla is sub-cylindrical, thicker at the base, curved 
back in the middle, angular at the tip; the angles 
green, somewhat ftesh-colourcd ; the three outer 
segments divided to the curvature, thicker ; the 
inner ones di*iinct from each other, but longi¬ 
tudinally connected with the outer ones on the 
inside. It begins to flower about August, and is 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

There arc varieties with large, oblong, white,- 
confluent spots ; and with small ones. 

The eighth species, or Tongue Aloe, grows 
with its leaves near the ground; they are about 
six incites in length- The flowers are in slender 
loose spikes, each hanging downw ards, of a red 
colour at lxittom and green at the top* 

There is a variety of this which has the leaves 
much mure spotted. . 

The ninth species, or Fan Aloe, grows to the 
height of six or seven feet, with a strong stem* ; 
toward the upper part of which are produced 
two, three, or four heads, composed of long, 
compressed, pliable leaves, of a sea-green co¬ 
lour, entire, and ending obtusely; these are 
placed in a double row^ lying over each other 
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with their edges the same way. The flowers 
are produced m short loose spikes, are of a red 
colour* and appear at different time* of the 
year. 

The tenth species, or Partridge-breast Aloe, is 
a Tow plant, seldom rising above eight inches in 
height. The leaves are triangular, and turn back 
at their extremities; they are fleshy and entire, 
their edges being very slightly serrated, being 
curiously veined and spotted, somewhat like the 
feathers on a partridge's breast. The flowers 
grow in very loose spikes, upon stalks about one 
* foot high; they are of a fine red colour, tipped 
With green. The corolla is flesh-coloured, with 
a sexnd mouth, the three inner divisions alter- 
nate, spreading; the stamens bending down, and 
the stigma simple. 

A variety of this has been raised, from seeds 
received from the Cape of Good Hope, by pro¬ 
fessor Martyn, in which the leaves were broader, 
and spreading much more than those of the for¬ 
mer; but which were not so.beautifully spotted, 
the flower-sulks growing much taller. 

The eleventh species grows near a foot high, 
and is furnished with triangular leaves from the 

S jround upwards; which are of a dark green co- 
our, and placed in form of a triangle : the flow¬ 
ers grow thinly on very slender peduncles, they 
arc of a herbaceous colour, and their upper part, 
turns backward,. 

The twelfth grows somewhat like the last* 
being beset with leaves from the bottom; but 
which are rounder, and end in sharp points ; the 
flowers grow upon taller, stems, which branch 
' out and produce long close spikes, 

A variety of this Thas been raised from seeds, 
which is much larger,. the leaves thicker, and 
the stem taller. 

The thirteenth species, or Cushion Aloe,.has 
very short, thick, succulent leaves, which are 
'compressed on their upper side like a cushion ; 
hence its name* It grows very close, to .the 
round, and puts out suckers on every side ; the 
owers come out on slender stalks, and are of 
a. herbaceous colour, II much resembles the 
second species, hut is very different in the spike, 
and figure of the flowers. 

In the fourteen lb species the stem* is round* 
leafy at tjio top, three or four feet .high, the 
thickness of the, arm, . The leaves subvertic.il- 
latc, broad at the base, gradually drawn to a 
point* channelled, acute, . with- remote teeth* 
spreading, two feet long. The flowers are in 
very close spikcs r spreading horizontally, a foot 
in breadth. It has a single bracte under each 
flower, ovate, acute, broad, membranaceous, 
white with three green streaks, a little shorter 


than the corolla, which is bell-shaped, almost 
six-petalted ; the three inner segments not con¬ 
nected, broader, ovate, blunt, white with three 
green lines ; the three outer connected with the 
others at the base, narrower and less concavej 
but like them. The flower is full of a purple 
honey juice* 

Culture .—The propagation of these plants is 
effected in different methods according to their 
nature. As many of the roots afford plentiful 
supplies of suckers or offsets from their roots* 
they may be easily raised in that way. And in 
those which do not possess this property, it may 
be often accomplished by taking off some of the 
under k-aves. Where ripe seeds can be procured 
they may also be raised in that method* 

But in order to the successful cultivation of 
the aloe in this climate, it is necessary that it 
have a proper soil prepared for it. This should 
be constituted of about one-half of fresh, good, 
light mould, which has a considerable proportion 
of decayed vegetable matter in it, and one-fourth 
part of sea sand, or the scrapings of turnpike roads 
after they arc become dry ana of a sandy nature, 
with an equal quantity of effete lime, such as the 
siftings of lime rubbish* These substances should 
be intimately incorporated and blended together 
by frequent turning over with the spade ; and to 
render them perfectly mellow, and suitable for 
the purpose, they should be suffered to remain 
in tnis state of mixture for eight , or twelve 
months before they arc made use of* 

W ith this- earthy compost some very small 
ota arc to be filled in a pretty close manner, 
'lie suckers^ offsets, or root-leaves, arc then to 
be planted out separately in these pots of earth, 
which fchould be lightly pressed round them. The 
most prnper season for performing the work is 
about the middle of July, when the old plants are 
shifted. The suckers or other parts, which are 
to be made use of as sets, should be taken off 
from the old plants with great care; and when 
they appear in any degree moist on the part 
where they were separated, it will be necessary 
to put them by in some dry place out of the 
ground for a few days before they arc planted , 
out, in order that they may be rendered so dry 
as to prevent their rotting; and in cases where 
leaves are employed, till the succulent parts that 
are wounded in their removal be healed over. 
After being planted out in the pots, they should 
be slightly watered, and ihcn set in some shady 
situation "for about a fortnight; after which the 
more tender sons may be removed into a very 
moderate hot-bed, being plunged up to the rims. . 
By this means they strike new root more readily*. . 
But .here it. will.likewise be necessary to shade .■ 
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the plants in the heat of the day, and to let them house in which they arc kept. Those plants 
have as much air as possible. r which are preserved in stoves generally require 

Where leaf-seta are made use of, they should to be watered at least once a week the area lest 
be planted in June, setting the part that was se- part of the w inter; w hile those which are kept 
para ted from the old plant an inch or an inch and in greenhouses, without artificial heat, do not 
a half into the earth* Some prefer plunging the stand in need of being watered oftener than once 
pots immediately into the hot-bed, as in this a month in that season*. 


way they push forth heads before the winter sets 
In. 

About the middle of*August it wilt be neces¬ 
sary to begin to harden these young plants* This 
is to l>e performed by removing the glasses occa¬ 
sionally when the weather is hue, and in other 
circumstances raising them by props in such a 
manner as to admit the air freely, and thereby 
promote their vigour and growth- In this way 
Huy will become fit to be removed into the 
house, which must be performed about the latter 
end of September* After this the plants arc to 
be treated in the same manner as old plants, as 
below. 

The shifting of the old plants is to be per¬ 
formed at the same period as directed for the 
planting of the sets- In managing this busi¬ 
ness the plants are to be removed from the pots, 
find the earth carefully separated from between 
the roots. All the decayed and mouldy roots 
must then be taken off, without breaking or in 
any way injuring the young ones. When the 
roots have been thus cleaned, the pots arc to be 
filled about three parts hill with the above earthy 
material, a few pebbles being placed in their bot¬ 
toms in order to prevent the moisture from stag¬ 
nating too much about the roots of the plants* 
The roots arc then to be placed out in such a 
way as not to interfere with each other, more of 
the compost being afterwards applied so as to fill 
up the pots to the rims, shaking the plants a 
little in order to let the mould in between the 
roots, and settling it with the hand close to them 
to keep them steady. Water must be immediately 
applied in a sparing manner, and the plants be set 
out abroad in some shady situation,' where they 
may remain about three weeks, water being then 
sparingly administered occasionally when the 
season is dry and hot. 

In a dry time, about the latter end of Septem¬ 
ber, thev should be again removed into the house* 
as much free air as possible being admitted to 
them while the weather continues warm ; but as 
the nights begin to be cool the glasses should be 
shut up, air being only admitted in I he day-time; 
and in proportion as the cold increases they should 
not be opened at all, though water should be fre¬ 
quently given in small proportions till towards 
tne middle of October, after which it should be 
decreased according to the temperature of the 


While the hardier sorts of Aloes are set out 
abroad in the summer, they should have but lit¬ 
tle water given them ; and when much rain falls 
during the time, they should be screened from it 
in some way or other ; as, when they imbibe 
much wet in that season, they frequently rot the 
follow ing winter, especially if they arc Kept in a 
moderate warm air; consequently, those who 
choose to treat the plants in a hardy manner 
should be cautious oi their receiving too much 
moisture during the summer season. 

Thc3e sorts thrive much better when thev 
are thus exposed in summer, And secured from 
the cold and rain in winter, than if they were 
treated more tenderly: a*, when they arc placed 
in stoves, from their being kept growing all the 
winter, they are drawn up weak"; and though 
they may flower oftener when thev have a mo* 
derate share of heat, in two or three years the 
plants do not appear so handsome as those which 
are treated more hardily. 

All the tender sorts, as the Cobweb, the Up¬ 
right Triangular, and the Great Hedgehog Aloes* 
should either constantly remain in the stoves, or 
be removed in summer to glass cases, where thev 
may hai T e a free admission of air in warm wea¬ 
ther, and at the same time be protected from rain 
and cold* In this management the plants mostly 
thrive and increase perfectly, and such of them 
as usually flower produce them in beauty at their 
proper seasons. 

In respect to the culture of the Aloe plant in 
the island of Barbadocs, it is remarked hv Mr. 
Millington, in a paper in the Medical Journal, 
that the grounds to the distance of two or three 
miles from the sea, w hich arc subject to be in¬ 
jured by drought, and which arc so shallow and 
stony as not to admit of the successful planting 
of the sugar-cane, are found the most adapted 
to the raising of the Aloe plants- In preparing the 
land, the stones, at least the larger ones, arc first 
picked up, and either packed in heaps upon the 
most shallow, barren spots, or laid round the 
field as a dry fence* It is then lightly ploughed* 
and very carefully cleared of all noxious w eeds, 
marked whth lines at one foot distance from row 
to row, and the vounsr plants set, like those of 
the cabbage, at about five or six inches from each 
other. This regular mode is, however, only prac¬ 
tised by the more exact planters, to facilitate the 
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weeding of them by hand; as, if the plants are 
not kept perfectly clean, and free from weeds, 
the produce is very email* They bear being planted 
in any season of the year, even the driest, as they 
will live on the surface of the ground, without 
any rain, for many weeks. 

The method of collecting the juice of the 

S lants, and preparing the resinous extract, is 
escribed in the following maimer in the new 
Wition of Miller’s Dictionary: 

In the month of March, when the plants are 
a year old, the labourers carry a parcel of tubs 
and jars into the field, and each takes a slip, or 
breadth of it, and begins by laying hold of a 
bunch of the blades, a* much as he can convex 
niently grasp with one hand, while with the other 
fre cuts it just above the surface of the earth, as 
quickly as possible (that the juice may not be 
wasted,} and then places the blades in the tub, 
bunch by bunch or handful by handful. When 
the first tub is thus packed quite full, a second is 
begun, (each labourer having two,) and by the time 
the second is filled all the juice is generally drain¬ 
ed out of the blades in the first tub. The whole of 
the blades are then lightly taken out, and thrown 
over the land by way of manure, and the juice is 
poured out into ajar* The tub is then filled again 
with more blades, and so alternately, till the la¬ 
bourer has produced his jar full, or about four 
gallons and a half of juice, which is often done 
m six or seven hours; and he has then the re¬ 
mainder of the day to himself, it being his em¬ 
ployer’s interest to get each day’s operation as 
quick ly done as possible* Though the Aloe plants 
are often cut in nine, ten, or twelve months after 
being planted, they are not in perfection tilt the 
second or third year; but they are productive for 
a length of time, as ten or twelve years, or even 
for a considerably longer time, if good dung or 
manure of any kind bestrew ed over the field once 
ip three or four years, or oftener. As the aloe- 
juice will keep for several weeks without injury, 
it is not boiled till a sufficient quantity is col¬ 
lected to make it an object for the boiling- 
house* In the large way, three boilers, either of 
iron or copper, are set up for one fire, though 
some have but two, and the small planters only 
one. The boilers are filled with the juice; and as 
it ripens, or becomes more inspissated, by aeon* 
fltanl regular fire, it is ladled forward from boiler 
to boiler, and fresh juice added to that furthest 
from the fire, till that which is in that nearest the 
fire, which is much the smallest, and commonly 
named t<itch % as in the manufacture of sugar, be¬ 
comes of a proper consistency to be skipped, or la¬ 
dled out into gourds, or other small vessels destined 
for its final reception* The proper time to skip or 
ladle it out of the tatch is when it is arrived at what 
3 


is termed a resin height, or when it drops freclv, 
or in thin flakes, from the edges of a small wooden' 
slice, that is dipped from tune to time into die 
tatch, for that purpose. Some aloe-boilers make 
use of a little lime water during the process, when 
the ebullition is too great. 

The process of sun-drying is very simple* 
though extremely tedious. Hie raw juice i& 
either put into bladders, left quite open at top, 
and suspended in the sun, or into broad shallow 
trays of wood, pewter or tin, and exposed in the 
same manner every dry day, until all the fluid parts 
are exhaled, and a perfect resin formed, which is 
then packed up for use, or exportation* 

The extract prepared from the Barbadoes Aloe 
is generally of a coarse appearance. 

That of the best quality has the name of $uc- 
cotrinc Aloes, from the circumstance of the island 
of Zocotra or Socotora, in the straits of BabeU 
mandel, having formerly been famous for the 
preparation of the extract. It is of a yellowish 
grown colour, approaching to purple, and when* 
reduced to powder has a sort of gold colour. 

The Aloe plants, from the great differences in 
their heights, modes of growth, and the shape* 
of their leaves, as well as the beauty of their 
flowers, are well adapted for the purpose of af¬ 
fording variety, and producing a singularity of 
effect in the greenhouse, or in courts or other 
places about the house during the summer season, 
ALOE Africana . See Ckassula, 

ALOE Americana* See Aoavk. 

ALOE Uvaria * SeeALBTRis* 
ALSTROEMERIA, a genus comprising diffe¬ 
rent herbaceous perennial plants of the exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hcxandria Mono- 
gyttia, and ranks in the natural order of Liliaceee * 
The characters of which are: that it has no 
calyx; the corolla is six-pctalled and sub-bila¬ 
biate, lh^ three outer petals being wedge-shaped, 
retuse, mucronate; the inner, which are alternate 
with the others, lanceolate, the two lower ones 
tubulous at the base; the stamina have awl- 
shaped filaments, bending down and unequal: 
the antherae oblong: the pistillum has a germ 
inferior, hexangular, truncate, the style bending 
down, filiform, of the length of the stamen : the 
stigmas three, oblong and bifid: the pcricarpiuirt 
is a roundish, six-ribbed, mucronate capsule, 
three-celled and ihree-valvcd: the valves concave, 
and contrary to the dissepiment; the seeds very 
many, globose, covered with raided points, sub- 
umbilicate at the tip. 

The species more generally cultivated are ; 

1 * A * pelegrinai Spotted-flowered Alstroemeria; 

2. A . Li%tu f Striped-flowered Alstroemeria; 

3. A. Sals ilia} Climbing Alstroemeria; 4* A . 
multifioraj Many-flowered Alstroemeria* 
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The first species rises with screral erect her¬ 
baceous stems, lo the height of three feet, having 
linear spear-shaped leaves, the branches being ter¬ 
minated by flowers on long Foot-stalks, two or 
three together, mostly of a whitish colour, hut 
very beautifully stained and varied with purple 
ana red* It flowers from the latter end of May 
Or beginning of June till October* 

The second has erect herbaceous barren stems 
clothed with awl-shaped leaves pressed to them ; 
terminated with spatulatc-oblong leaves, placed 
in a kind of rose* The floriferous stein also Is 
clothed with awl-shaped leaves, clasping dose to 
it, and terminated with a shorter involucre. The 
peduncles are Few, very simple, naked, longer 
than the involucre. The three upper petal* of the 
corolla arc larger, white, dotted at the base,spot¬ 
ted at the tip with red] the three lower ones 
shorter, especially the lowest, almost awl-shaped, 
and red. The filaments are longer than the lower 
petals, and rugged; the anther® twin, yellow ; 
the pistil red* It is remarkable for the largeness 
of the flowers, and for their fragrancy. It flowers 
in the spring, the greater part of the summer, and 
autumn. 

The third species rises with twining climbing 
stems, with spear-shaped, acuminate, rervose 
leaves ;■ the petioles naked. Involucre many- 
leaved, awl-shaped, reflex. The peduncles few, 
elongated, sustaining one or two flowers ; a bracte 
at ihebranehing oi the peduncles: petals from 
erect -spreading, rather Idunt; the outer ones 
red, the inner of a greenish colour. 

The fourth species has the habit end structure 
of the above; but the pctiolts are wrinkled at the 
edge, and the umbel is not peduncted : the many- 
flowered involucre consists of broader leaflets; 
the peduncles are quite simple and naked; the 
flowers arc of the size of the Salsilla: the three 
outer petals shorter, narrower, entire; the inner 
truncate, or emarginate with a point. 

These are all natives of South America. 

Culture ,—These plants arc capable of being 
propagated in different ways, as by seed:?, cut¬ 
tings of the stalks, and parting the 'roots. In 
the first method, which is mostly practised in 
raising the Spotted-flowered kind, the teed should 
be sown in tne spring in a pot of light earth, and 
immediately plunged into a very moderate hot¬ 
bed of either bark or dung. In the other two 
methods the spring is alsotRe best season for rais¬ 
ing the plants, the cuttings or parted roots being 

f daccd in pots filled with light mould, and dircct- 
y set in hot-beds which possess only very gen¬ 
tle heats. They should remain in these tilt the 
plants have fully stricken root; when during the 
summer months they may be placed under the 
protection of the greenhouse, being occasionally 


very slightly watered, and having a pretty free ad* 
mission of air. 

The first species is much more hardy than the 
second, so much so as to be capable of being 
treated as a greenhouse plant. But though this 
may be the case, it, as well as the other sorts, not 
only flowers, but ripens seeds better when kept 
unuer the glass of a hot-bed frame, where there 
is a Full admission of air. 

These are plants, that, from the beauty of their 
flowers, which continue in blossom in succession 
the greatest part of ihe summer, deserve to occu¬ 
py the more conspicuous situations in greenhouse 
and stove collections. 

ALTHEA, a genus comprehending diffe-, 
rent herbaceous perennials of the Marsh Mathur 
kind, which are mostly plants of hardy growth* 

It belongs to the class and order Monadvfpkia 
PahjaudriQi and ranks in the natural order of 
Coin rut; if rite* 

Its characters are ; that the calyx is a double 

f icrianthium, outer smaller, one-leafed, unequal- 
y novem-fid or nuie-clcft, (0—12,) divisions very 
narrow, inner semiquinquefid, divisions broader 
and sharpen the corolla is fivc-pctafled, united 
at the base, obcordate, pnemorse and flat; the 
stamina have many filaments inserted into the 
corolla; anther® subreniForm : the pUritlum has 
an orbiculatc germ, style cylindrical, and short, 
stigmas many (20), setaceous, of the length of the 
style : the pcricarpium consists oF arils not joint- 
ea, forming a flat ring, about a columnar recep¬ 
tacle : they are deciduous, and open on the inside : 
the seed is one, flat-kidney-shaped, in each aril. 

Thercare several species, but those mostly cul¬ 
tivated arc: A* affianafhy Common Marsh Mal¬ 
low ; ff. A* cattnal'iaa, Hemp-leaved Marsh 
Mallow ; 3. A* kirsuta y Hairy Marsh Mallow. 

The first species has a perennial root, and alt 
annual stalk, growing erect, to the height of four 
or five feet, and putting out a few lateral branches* 
The leaves are soft, angular, and alternate. The 
flowers axillary, being shaped like those of the 
Mallow, but smaller and of a pale colour* They ap¬ 
pear in June or July, and the seeds ripen in Sep¬ 
tember. It grows naturally on salt marshes and 
the banks of rivers* 

There is a variety of this with the leaves 
rounder, and not ending in a point; and another 
with laciniatcd leaves. 

Hie second species has a woody stem, which 
rises to the height of four or five feet, and puts 
out manv side branches. The leaves arc alter¬ 
nate. The flowers axillary, not so large as those 
of the 'Common Marsh Mallow, but oFa deeper 
.red colour, and the calyx much larger. It seldom 
'■flowers the first year, unless the summer prove, 
warm; but when the plants live through tire 
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winter, thtfy flower early the following sum* 
mer, and produce good seeds* It grows naturally 
in Hungary* 

The third is a low plant, the branches trailing 
on the ground. The leaves and stalks are beset 
with strong hairs; the flowers axillary, smaller 
than those of the common sort, and have purplish 
bottoms* The leaves arc deeply cut into three 
parts, and have long petioles. The stalks arc 
woody, but seldom last more than two years* 

In all the .species and varieties the roots are of 
the fibrous and perennial kind. 

Cut in re* —The propagation m the first species 
may be c flee ted with great facility, either by seeds 
or parting the roots* In the first method, the 
*ceds should be sown in beds, or'other situations 
i\huc the soil inclines to moisture; as tinder 
such ci retime Unices the plants grow to a larger 
size ; but they will succeed in any kind of land* 
The latter mode is best performed in the autum¬ 
nal season, as soon as possible alter the steins 
decay; the roots being set out in similar situa¬ 
tions to those emplovcd tor the seeds* If a num¬ 
ber of the plants be set out together, as the roots 
spread much, they should nut stand nearer than 
two feet* 

The second species must he mined from seeds, 
w hich should be sown in the spring. They should, 
if possible, be sown in the situations where the 
plants are to remain; but if that cannot be the 
case, it is necessary that they be transplanted 
while very young, in order to secure their perfect 
growth* And that the plants may survive the 
severity of the winters in this climate, it is essen¬ 
tial that they be set out in a dry soil and inhered 
situation. They endure the cold better when 
plan led m lime rubbish, or in sen Is lhat arc of the 
more stony kinds; but the plant* arc not super- 
feet in their grow tin The plants of this species 
seldom continue longer than two years in this 
climate. J hey must therefore be renewed from 
K\d occasionally, which is easily done on ac¬ 
count of its ripening well in this climate* 

The thud species should likewise be propagated 
by seed, which must be sown in the beginning 
of April, upon light, rather moist earth, in the 
filiations where they arc to remain ; as from the 
roots of 1 lie plants shooting deep, they rarely suc¬ 
ceed when transplanted) except it be performed 
while they are very young, and when the season 
is inclined to be moist. 

These plants, from the singularity of their 
leave?, may be admitted in shrubbery and oilier 
compartments of gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
tor the purpose of introducing variety among the 
herbaceous plants. 

A bTI 1 Al A /-VmV.r* Sec ITunscus* 

ALYSiSUMj a genus which comprises several 


species of under shrubby, herbaceous, peren¬ 
nial plants of the ^Ihfssun or A//'///<-/W kind; 
that arc chiefly flowery and ornamental. 

It belongs to the Hass and oulvr Tetrwhjitnuna 
SV/hvv/cjvfl, and ranks in the natural order of >;/i- 

'flic characters of which are : lhat the calvx is 
a four-leaved, oblong pvriambium, the I call els 
ovale, oblou^, obtuse, convergent, and decidu¬ 
ous : the corolla four-petal ivd and {.Tncitorm: the 
petals flat, shorter than the calyx, vcvv spreading, 
having claws of the length of the calyx : the sta¬ 
mina have six filaments of the length of the ca¬ 
lyx, two opposite, a little shorter, marked with a 
toolhlct: anthcnc from erect spreading: the pb- 
tilhim has a tub-ovate germ, the style simple, 
the length id" the stamina, longer than the germ* 
and the stigma oblu>e : the pcncarpium is a ^ub- 
globose, cm arginine silicic, or broad and short 
pod, with a style of the length of the sihcle, two- 
eel led, the par Lit ions dip tie, and hemispherical; 
the seeds are fixed to filiform receptacles issuing 
forth at the end of the silicic, few ami orbicular. 

There are many species, but those chiefly cul¬ 
tivated arc; 1. j 1 . sintinsuuij T'huniv or IVicklv 
Alysson; l\ A* hid'inufulhim. Sweet or Sea Pur¬ 
slane-leaved Alvssoit; A* wx.fii ;/y, Velio. v 
Ruck A]ys*ou;4. A. inmnum^ Hoary Erect Alvs- 
son; b* A* athjcinum^ Caheine A1 vssuu; b. A. 
cam lustre y field Alysson ; 7, A.urfiuav, Cretan 
Yellow Alysson; $. A.tlrifoiJrtttn, DelUnd-leaved 
Alysson; y* A. Mountain Dark -yel¬ 

low Alysson, 

Tiic first species has w oudy branches, which 
rUc about two hrl high, and arc armed with 
small spines* The kines arc hoary, lanceolate* 
and thinly placed on the stalks without any or¬ 
der. The flowers grow in small Hosiers at the 
extremities of the brandies* The petals cue 
white and entire, and the filament* toothless. It 
is ;l native of Italy. 

The second species spreads itself upon the 
ground, and never ri<es to any height. The 
leaves arc narrow, spear-shaped, pointed* and en¬ 
tire. At the extremities of its hranches it pro¬ 
duces very pretty lulls of smalt tv bite-colon red 
flowers, uf v. hieh the plant is seldom destitute lor 
six or seven months together. In it the stamina 
are simple, anti the silicic* nnmdi>h and entire* 
11 is a native n I the soul lie in countries of Europe# 

The third id also a low plant* w ith a fleshy sodk p 
which seldom rises more than one foot high, 
but divides into many smaller branches, winch 
grow near the ground, so that a single plant 
spreads to a considerable distance, T1 icleaves ai'c 
if pear-shaped, =$olt waved and entire ; the flowers 
produced in loose panicles at the extremity of 
ceciv branch, and are of a bright vel low-colour* 
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They mostly appear about the end of April or 
Ik ginning of May; and, if the season be mode* 
rate* continue three weeks or more in bean tv. 
It is a small; showy, hardv plant, and tint dis¬ 
posed to overrun others* It frequently flowers a 
second time in autumn. 

The fourth species grows lo the height of two 
feet, having woody stalks, which divide into seve¬ 
ral branches towards the top. The leaves are 
spear-shaped, lioarv, and entire* At the extre¬ 
mity of every shoot the flowers arc produced in 
round bunches; and are small and of a white 
colour. The silicic is entire, oval, and full of 
brown seeds* It grows naturally in the South of 
Trance, 

'Hie fifth is nearly of similar growth in the 
stem, and the leaves have much resemblance; 
but the four longer filaments are toothed in the 
middle within, and the two shorter ones put out 
from their base a lance-shaped scale, the length 
of the germ* The petals arc very small, scarce 
apparently emargmate, yellow, but growing white 
with age* Silicic slightly emarginate, with two 
seeds in each cell. It is found wild in Austria, 

The sixth is very like the last in stem, leaves, 
and petals, but is more decumbent, and Lias lance- 
ovate leaves. Tile filaments have no teeth, but 
the two solitary ones have a bristle on each side, 
not growing to the filament, but inserted into 
the receptacle. Siliclcs ovate, scarcely com- 
pressed, more downy* It is found in France, fee. 

The seventh species grows more erect, having 
a shrubby stalk, which sends out a few lateral 
branches towards the top, with oblong hoary 
leaves. The flowers gruw in small clusters at 
the extremities of the branches* It seldom con¬ 
tinues longer than two years in England; and in 
a warm, dry situation, will live in the open air. 
It is found in Spain, fee* 

In the eighth, the stems arc woody, filiform, 
diffused, and hairy, the older ones having the 
bases of the petioles tnothleted, and arc fiexuose, 
'Lite leaves are lanceolate, with a strong angle or 
two on each side, as it were deltoid, green, with 
a few hairs* The raceme is simple, Few-flow¬ 
ered: the flowers resemble those of the Stock 
GiHiflower, and are of a purple colour; the calyx 
is oblong, closed, and gibbous at the base* It 
has been found in the Levant. 

In the ninth species, the branches arc trailing: 
the leaves oblong, hoary, rough to the touch, and 
alternate* The flowers arc produced in small 
clusters at the extremities of the brandies, and 
are of a dark yellow colour* Four of the fila¬ 
ments arc bifid at the top; the two others have 
a toothlet at the base. It grows naturally upon 
rocks in Burgundy, and some other parts of 
Fiance, fee, 

3 


Culture *—The propagation of these plants may 
be effected in different wavs. It nuv be accom¬ 
plished in all the sons by means of seeds; and 
m most of the kind? by slips and cuttings from 
the shoots. In the first method, the seeds should 
be sown upon a border of rather poor, dry, light 
earth, about the beginning of April, being lightly 
raked in. When sown on rich soils the plant* 
seldom survive the winter in this climate; but tf 
they be put in on such as are of a dry* rocky, or 
gravelly nature, and of a bad poor quality, they 
not only withstand the cold better, but continue 
much longer, as they arc less succulent, and of 
course less affected by frosts in the winter 
season. 

In this mode of sowing, the p’ants will be 
ready to be transplanted in the beginning of the 
following autumn. The business should be per¬ 
formed when the weather is not too moist. 

As the second kind rarely continues more lhart 
two or three years in this climate, it must be 
often sown to preserve it; but where the seed* 
arc suffered to fall and remain upon the ground* 
the plants often rise without any trouble or dif¬ 
ficulty. 

In the third sort the seeds mostlv ripen in 
July; but it Is only from the young plants that 
they can be expected, as the old ones, or those 
which are raised from slips or cuttings rarely 
produce any in this climate. 

The fourth kind mostly flowers From June ta 
September, and the seeds ripen soon after ; which, 
if they he permit ted to scatter, t lie plants will come 
up, and require little care or trouble afterwards. 

The fifth and sixth sorts shou'd always be 
sown where they are to remain; and if they be 
thinned and kept clean from weeds, they will 
flower in July, and perfect their seeds in autumn. 

But the seeds in the seventh sort shou’d be 
Sow n in August, soon after they are riper j and 
where a few of the plants are poHed in October, 
and sheltered under a frame in winter, they will 
flower the following June, by which means good 
seeds may be obtained the same year; as those 
plants, which arise early in the year, grow luxuri¬ 
antly in summer* but do not often ripen seeds* 
or live through the winter season. 

In the second aud third methods, or those hv 
slips and cuttings, the sets are best put in on dvv 
borders about the latter end of April or beginning 
of May, the mould being applied closely round 
them. They should afterwards be shaded in the 
heat of the day, and watered occasionally till 
they have stricken root. 

The eighth sort, as it rarely produce? seed in 
this climalc, may behest propagated from it* trail¬ 
ing branches, which, if planted in April, will 
take root and become good plants by the follow- 
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ing autumn, when two or three of them may be 
placed in a common frame for shelter in winter, 
in order to preserve the species; as in hard 
winters, those which arc exposed are sometimes 
destroyed* 

This is properly a rock plant, being hardy, and 
farming with very little care a neat tuft of flowers, 
and is not apt to encroach on its neighbours* 11 is 
valuable as un ornamental plant from its begin¬ 
ning lu flower in March, and continuing through 
the summer* All these plants may be employed 
in borders fur the purpose of affording variety, 
and some of them m the way of adorning ruck- 
works* 

AMARANTH US, a genus comprising mnny 
plants of the Prince's Feather kind* They are 
universally herbaceous annuals, several of them 
being highly beautiful and curious* They are 
likewise some times distinguished by the titles of 
Flower Gentle, Love-lies-bleeding, See* 

It belongs to the class and order Mmivecla Pen- 
itntdria , and ranks in the natural order of Mis* 
ctlfonea** 

The characters are: that those species which 
have male flowers on the same plants with the 
females have a calyx, which is a five- or three- 
Icaved perianthlum, upright, coloured, and per¬ 
manent ; the leaflets lanceolate, and acute; no 
corolla ; the stamina have five or three capillary 
filaments, from upright patulous, of the length 
of the calyx, the anther® oblong and versatile* 
Of those which have female flowers in the same 
raceme with the males, the calyx is a perian- 
thium the same with the farmer; no corolla: the 
pistil him has an ovate germ; the styles three, short 
and subulate: stigmas simple and permanent: 
the pcricarpium is an ovate capsule, somewhat 
compressed, as is also the calyx on which it 
is placed, coloured, and of the same size; 
three-beaked, one-cel led, cut open transverse¬ 
ly: the seed is single, globular, compressed, 
and large* 

The species that demand attention for the pur¬ 
pose of cultivation arc very numerous, but those 
most generally cultivated ate: I* A . mdancho - 
Hats, 1 ! wo-coloured Amaranthus ; 2* A. tricolor^ 
Three-col cured Amaramhus; 3* A* sanguineus t 
Spreading or Bloody Amaranthus; 4 * A.caudatus > 
Pendulous Amaranth us, or Love-lies-bleed mg; 
*5, A * maximum * Tree Amaranthus; 6* A * cnien- 
tvs, Various-kawd Aniaranthus; 7- A. hypo- 
cfn/h(h-iut'us t Liince Vkaiher Amaranthus* 

The first,or 7 wo-col uretl Amaranthus,hasthe 
stem upright, hall a loot high,dark purple,smooth, 
streaked, and simple: the kavts are blunt, wrink¬ 
led, waved, emaiginate, mucronate, with a short 
white point; the lower ones rufous liver-coloured 
on the upper surface, bright purple on the lower. 


with elevated veins : the upper ones green, with, 
red tips: the petioles channelled, bright purple, 
smooth, edged at top with the decreasing leaf: 
the lower (mes nearly the length of the leavers 
the glomerules subscssile, dark purple, on a very 
short undivided peduncle; the calyxes five-leav¬ 
ed: the leaflets oblong, purple, membranaceous* 
ending in a dark red point. .Professor Martyn 
observes that this spec icy varies in the colour of 
the leaves ; as in the open air they are of a dirty 
purple on their upper surface, and in the younger 
ones green; while in the stove the whole plant 
is of a fine purple colour* It is, however, easily 
distinguished in all states by its colour, its leaves, 
and the lateness of its flowering, which Is after 
all the others arc past* It is a native of Guiana 
and the Last Indies* Mr* Miller remarks that 
it grows to the same height with the Tricolor# 
and in the manner of its growth greatly resem¬ 
bles it; but that the leaves have only two colours, 
an obscure purple and a bright crimson, so 
blended as tu set eft" each other, making a fine 
appearance when the plants are vigorous* 

The second species, or Three-coloured Ama-* 
ran thus, has the stem a foot and half or two feet 
in height, obscurely angular, smooth, and up¬ 
right: the leaves blue with a red point, smooth, 
and waved: the younger ones red with yellow 
tips: those in a mure mature state corallcd at the 
base, violet in the middle, and green at the end: 
the old ones green with a violet base: the petioles 
very long, smooth, green, channelled, and bor¬ 
dered : the glomerulus geminate, green, axillary; 
the calyxes three-leaved: the leaflets oblong, 
acuminate, membranaceous, with a green nerve* 
It varies in the colour of the leaves, which are 
less painted in the open air than in the stove* It 
has been long cultivated for the beauty of its va¬ 
riegated leaves, in which the colours arc elegantly 
mixed. When the plant is in fall vigour these 
are large, and closely set from the bottom to the 
top of the stalk : the branches also form a sort 
of pyramid; so that there is scarcely a more 
handsome plant when it is in full lustre* It 
flowers from June to September* And it is a 
native of Guiana* 

TTie third, or Bloody-leaved Amaranthus, has 
the stem upright, four fact high, firm, red, 
round, and streaked : the leaves somewhat con¬ 
vex, or rather so contracted as to have the form 
of a boat, and pointed; the older ones rather 
blunt; the upper surface is a mixture of red and 
green, the lower more or less purple: the petioles 
are tinged with purple, channelled, roughith j 
winged at top with the leaf: the racemes very 
red ; the branches smooth, the lower one spread* 
ing; the calyxes five-leaved: leaflets oblong, 
blunt, membranaceous,and red; thebracte* subu- 
I 2 
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laro-smccnus, red, lmv v er i3p.ii the flowers, 
elo-cly surrounding the 

The fourth species, or Kyuiuloiis Amaranlhtis, 
has the stem !mkf;l1!v two fVtl hffh, utccii, nh- 
nurvlv angular, grooved and streaked, smooth, 
covered at top with linn, whiridi, scat I c red 
lulrs: the upper part nods on account of ihe 
meat lei ig ill of the racemes: the leave? are smoot h, 
bright green, blunt, emarginMe, ve itli an incurv¬ 
ed transparent point: the petioles much shorter 
than the leal': the lacnncs terminating, elegantly 
purple, very long, cylindrical, composed of 
tinkers very dost ly glomerate: the calyxes five- 
leaved : the leaflets oblong, red, acuminate, 
membranaceous; the bracks oblong, pointed, 
and scattered. 

The fifth, or Tree Amaranth us, rises to the 
height of seven or eight fleet, sending off nume¬ 
rous horizontal branches at every ten or twelve 
inches : the leaves are rough, green, and luxuri¬ 
ant: the spikes arc seldom half the length of 
those of the other sorts, but are much thicker. 
It is said to degenerate gradually into the smaller 
kind. The seeds, which at first are white, aho 
become ret!. It flowers in August and Septem¬ 
ber, And it is a native of Persia, is: c. 

In the sixth species, the stem is a foot and a 
hdf or two feet in height, grooved, green with 
red streak*, smooth* and slightly pubescent 
simon et the flowers: the leaves are green, spotted 
with brown above, red beneath, bluntish with a 
reddish short point : the petioles red, channelled, 
and smooth : the racemes red and green, with 
branch lets spreading and nodding a little : the 
ealvx five-leaved : the leaflets oblong, pointed, 
white-membranaecous, with a red nerve, and a 
point of the same colour. 

It varies of a shining red colour,—with a red 
stalk with pale leaves,—with a green stalk with 
variegated leaves, fcc. As first cultivated m this 
climate, according to professor Martyn, the stem 
was wholly red and smooth ; the petioles, ribs, 
and nerves of the leaves underneath purple] the 
spikes purple, much spreading, and a little nod¬ 
ding* They were of course very beautiful, and 
made a gav appearance for the two first years; 
but afterwards the seeds degenerated^ and the 
plants had little beauty j which is the same with 
some other species of tins genus. It is a native 
of the East Indies. 

In the seventh species, the stem is erect, a foot 
and a half or two feet in height, smooth, except 
under the leaves, where it is a little scabrous, 
reddish, roundish, streaked, and grooved ; the 
leaves arc red and green, acute, with elevated 
veins: the petioles are channelled, and of a red¬ 
dish colour: the racemes arc naked, red, lateral, 
short, and placed about the stem without order : 


the calyxe* arc five-leaved : the leaflets oblong, 
acute, membranaceous, and reel. 

it varies with haves more or h ss red,—with 
very red and paler racemes,—with a green aiv.t 
red,—-a ith a rough and smooth stalk * Jt flowers 
from July to September, And it is a native of 
Virginia. 

Culture *—The propagation in most of these 
Species i< not effected without considerable trou¬ 
ble, as they require the aid of artificial heat, in 
order to bring them forward in the greatest pvi- 
feetiom There are a few, however, that mav be 
raised in the open ground without the assist auct 
of heat applied in the above manner. 

The two first, as being the most tender, de¬ 
mand much greater attention and more artificial 
beat in producing them, than those of the third, 
fourth, and filth kinds. And the sixth and se¬ 
venth species arc capable of being raised with 
still less heat than those of the above sorts, though 
not in the fullest perfect ion without a slight de¬ 
gree of it. 

In all the different species the business js ac¬ 
complished by sowing the seeds annually in the 
early spring months, as almut the laityrcud of 
March or ""beginning of April, on beds of good 
earth, either over heat or in the natural Ground, 
according to the nature of the plants. The ear¬ 
lier the sowing can be performed, the belter 
growth the plants will attain in the summer season* 

In raising the two first sorts in the greatest 
lustre and perfection, the aid of two or three dif¬ 
ferent hoi-bcds is necessary ; which should hi 
covered with frames and glasses, so as to slide 
with ease ami convenience. The first of these 
hot-beds should be small, and made in the ordi¬ 
nary way, for the purpose of receiving the seed, 
and which may likewise serve for that of other 
annuals of ihe tender kind of similar growth. 
They should be earthed over the lop within the 
frames, to the depth of five or six me lies, with 
good light dry mould. In ihis the seed should 
be sown in small shallow drills, and covered over 
very lightly with fine sifted mould : the glasses 
arc then to be placed over* In these situations 
the plants should be suffered to remain till they 
have attained ttie height of two or three inches, 
air being admitted in fine days* and the glasses 
covered at nights with garden mats. When the 
plants are in this situation, a second hot-bed is 
to be prepared in the same maimer, into which 
the young plants are to be pricked out to the di¬ 
stance of about four inches from each other, 
moderate waterings being occasionally (riven, 
and the plants well shaded from the sun till they 
have taken fresh root. Air should now be ad¬ 
mitted more freely when the weather is fine, by 
raiding one end of the glasses, and the night 
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covering's be carefully applied. After the plants 
have remained in iIksu beds a month or six 
weeks and are become tolerably strong in lh rir 
growth, so as to require more space, the final 
hot-beds should be mack* ready. These ought 
to he of much larger dimensions. When the 
frames are placed over them, earth to the depth of 
four or live inches should be laid over; and the 
plants, after being taken up with balls of earth 
about their roots, planted in pots of about the 
tirentv-fourth size, water being immediately 
applied in a sparing; manner, and the pots plun¬ 
ged in the earth of the beds, the frames Being 
raised occasionally, as the plants advance in 
growth. The lights are to he constantly kept 
on, but air freely admitted by raising the ends 
dailv, and water applied every day or two. To¬ 
wards the end of June the plants will have risen 
to near v their full size; w hen they may be p'aced 
out in the open air, where they are fully seen 
when the weather is fine and sett : ed, each of 
them being supported by a handsome stick. 

In their alter culture, they require to be kept 
constantly in the pots, and to have water freely 
applied almost every day when the season is hot. 
See Annual Plants* 

In order to procure the seed of these kinds in 
perfection, it ts the best method to put a few of 
the best plants in a deep frame towards the latter 
end of the summer, that they may, by being more 
perfectly sheltered by the glasses, be rendered 
more fullv ripe* 

In the culture of the third and fourth sorts,as they 
arc more hardv, one or two moderate hot-beds at 
most will be fullv sufficient tor raising the plants. 
In these cases, the seeds should lie sown upon 
a moderate hot-bed towards the end of March; 
and when the plants come up they should have a 
considerable share ofair admitted to them in mild 
weather, in order to prevent their drawing up in 
too weak a stale ; and when they arc Become 
]ar^c enoutrh to be transplanted out, another mo¬ 
derate hoi-bcd should Ik provided, into which 
they should be removed, pacing them at six 
inches distance in every direction, care be¬ 
ing taken to water them as well as to shade 
them from the sun in hot weather, until they 
have taken new root: after which ihc air should 
he frcclv admitted to them at all times when 
the season is favourable. Their w aterings should 
likewise be frequent, but not given in too great 
quantity at a time. As the plants advance in 
growtli, and the warmth of the season increases, 
they should have a greater proportion of air, that 
by degrees they may be hardened so as to bear the 
open exposure. In the beginning of June the 
plants may be taken up with large balls of earth 
about their roots^-and planted some into pots. 


and others in the borders or other parts of The 
pleasure-grounds, shading them carefully until 
they have taken good root: after which they 
should be frequently watered in hot dry weather* 
especially those in the pots; as every evening or 
oftener* 

As the Tree Amarantbus does not thrive well 
in pots, it should he planted in a rich light soil, 
and be allowed plenty of room, and a full supply 
of water, as often as may be necessary'* in these 
circumstances it frequently attains a considerable 
size, especially in dry seasons. 

The two last species are capable of bci n£ raised 
upon warm dry borders with tolerable facility: 
but they neither attain the full growth, afford 
such large flower-spikes, or appear in such early 
perfection, as when managed in the manner of 
the above. 

In presenring the seed of the last five sorts, 
some of the largest and finest spikes should be 
collected, as they ripen, towards the latter end of 
September, and exposed to the full sun in some 
dry airy situation until they become perfectly 
dry, when the seeds may be rubbed out and put 
by in a dry warm place* 

Persons who are curious in raising these an¬ 
nual plants in great perfection, find it convenient 
to have a glass case erected, w ith upright sloping 
glasses on every side, having a pit in the bottom 
for tan, in which the pots arc plunged* If this 
be raised eight or nine feet to the ridge, and the 
upright glasses are five feet, there wifl be room 
and light enough to raise these as well as many 
other plants of a similar growth to great perfec¬ 
tion : and, by such a contrivance, many of those 
tender annual plants, which rarely perfect seeds 
in this climate under other circumstances, may 
be brought forward so as to ripen their seeds in, 
a perfect manner. 

All these plants arc highly ornamental, the 
more tender sorts being mostly distributed in 
mixture with others of the show y kinds in places 
immediately about the house; while those that 
are more Imrdy afford much ornament and va¬ 
riety in the borders, clumps, and other situations 
in gardens or pleasure-grounds. They should 
have rather open exposures, and be distributed 
towards the fronts especially those of the low 
growing kind*. 

AM A UANTI-IUS, Cwfo-comL See Culosia. 
A M A ft A NTH U S, UIUt. See Gom vn u kna. 

AMARYLLIS, a genus comprehending sevc* 
ral species of the Li tj/-Daffodil kind of plants ; 
all of which are of the bulbous-rooted tribe* and 
mostly ornamental. 

It belongs to the c’ass and order IItxundria 
Jvlumgyniuy and ranks in the natural order of 
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The characters are; that the calyx ia a spathe, 
oblong, obtuse* compressed, emarginate, gaping 
on the fiat side, and withering: the corolla has 
fix petals* lanceolate: the nectary has six very 
short scales, without the base of the filaments ; 
the stamina have six awl-shaped filaments, with 
ttblong, incumbent, rising antherac: the pistil- 
lum has a roundish, furrowed, inferior germ, the 
style filiform, almost of the length and in the 
Situation of the stamina; if to sticiua Lritid and 
slender: the pericarpium is a sutiovate, three- 
celled capsule, and the seeds are several- The 
inflection of the pends, stamina* and pistillum, is 
very various in the different species of this genus; 
And the corolla in most of the species is rather 
hcxapetaloid than six-petulled. 

The species are very numerous, but those prin¬ 
cipally cultivated are: t- A* futva y Yellow Ama¬ 
ryllis, or Autumnal Narcissus ; 2. A* Ata7Txt$co 7 
Atamasco Lily ; 3.A. m forntosissima 9 Jacobaea Lily; 
4« A* Regina> 9 Mexican Lily; 5. A* purpurea f 
Purple-flowered Amaryllis; 6. A . Bef/aifotnta t 
Belladonna Lily; 7* A, vktata^ Superb or Rib¬ 
band Amaryllis; 8. A . lo}?giJblia 9 Long-leaved 
Amaryllis ; 9* A . orit'itfalis t Broad-leaved Afri¬ 
can Amaryllis; 10* A , Sarttir ra.sij, Guernsey Lily; 
11- A* Zeiflanicdf Ceylon Lily ; 12- A . latij'oliaj 
Broad-leaved Amaryllis. 

In the first species, or Yellow Amaryllis the 
flower-stems seldom rise above three or four inches 
in height: the flowers are shaped somewhat like 
those of the Large Yellow Crocus, one coming 
up from each sheath; the leaves are green, and 
come up at the same time, like the Saflron ; and 
after the flowers arc past, they increase all the 
winter- The roots are shaped like those of the 
Narcissus. It flowers in September, and is a native 
of the South of France, 

The second species, or Atamasco Lily, has the 
flowers at their first appearance of a fine carna¬ 
tion colour on the outside, but which fade till 
they are almost white* They are nearly as large 
as those of the Small Orange Lily, hut do not 
grow above six or eight inches in height- They 
appear about the end of May or beginnin g of 
June, and sometimes in August- It is a native 
of Virginia. 

In the third, or Jacobsra Lily, the flow er-stems 
are produced from the sides <>i the bulbs, so (hat 
after the flower produced on one side is decayed, 
another stalk arises from the other side of the 
bulb; but there is usually no more than one 
flower produced on the same stalk. The flowers 
are large, and of a very deep red : the under pe¬ 
tals are very large, and the whole flower stands 
nodding on one side of the stalk, making a most 
beautiful appearance* It is a native of South 
America* 


The fourth, or Mexican Lily, has the bulb of & 

recn colour; the scape round ,and sub-compressed* 

he corolla scarlet, with a bottom of a whitish 
green: the three outer petals reversed at the tip, the 
three inner fringed at the base, the style red-The 
flower-stem* seldom rise more than one foot in 
height; each stem mppovis two, three, or four 
flowers, rarely more; they are large, and of a 
bright copper-colour, inclining to red ; the mat he, 
winch covers the bud* bUore they open, uivitlrs 
into two parts to the bottom, standing on each 
side the umbel of flowers, joined to the pedun¬ 
cles, It flowers constantly in the spring, when 
it is placed in a very warm stove ; and is in beauty 
m February; those which arc in a moderate tem¬ 
perature of air, fluttering in March or April, 

In the fifth the corolla is large- and of a blood- 
red, or purple-eulour, and tlwie are three or four 
large bell-shaped, rather erect flowers coining 
from each sheath. It is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope* 

The si\Lh, or Belladonna Lily, differs from the 
fourth species in having the edges of the petals 
waved, and not reversed at the tip- The scape j« 
purple, sustaining from live Mi seven flowers, m 
shape like the Common Red Lily, and nearly as 
large, but of a soft pm pic colour, inclining to 
white on the inside toward the bottom, and having 
an agreeable scent. It usually flowers about the 
end of September, or the beginning of October, 
in this climate ; and if the roots arc strong, the 
stems will rise upwards of two feet high. If the 
season is favourable, or the flowers be screened 
from frosts, violent winds and heavy rains, they 
continue in beauty a mouth or longer; and are 
very ornamental plants at a season when there if 
a great scarcity of flowers. It is a native of the 
\Y\ st Indies* 

In the seventh, the petals uniting at bottom 
form a fleshy tube, but the edges of the outer 
ones are free at the base. It has been named 
vittvftif from its ribband-like appearance, being 
striped with red on a white ground- The stein 
rises to the height of three feel or more, and pro¬ 
duce* from two to five beautiful flowers* It 
usually blossoms in April or May, but may be 
forwarded by artificial heat. 

In the t Lghrii species, the flower*stem rarely rises 
more than three or four niches in height, but sup¬ 
ports a great number o\ flowers, of a deep purple- 
colour, appearing in December. The bulbs art 
large, and the leaves long and narrow. It flower? 
here in July, and is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

In the ninth, or Broad-leaved African Ama- 
rvlfi?, the bulbs arc Iar^c and'alniosi round ; the 
leaves long, broad, and rounded at their extremi¬ 
ties, spreading two ways on the surface of thft 
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ground, and do not come up til] after the flower- 
stem appears, which is generally in November; 
and after the flowers are past, the leaves increase 
till spring, and in May thev begin to decay, so 
that from the middle of June to October the plant 
is void of leaves* it grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

In the tenth specie-, or Guernsey Lily, the bulb 
is an oblong spheroid, flatted most at the lower 
end, six or seven inches round where thickest : 
the leaves are of a dark willow green colour, shin¬ 
ing, from halt an inch to three quarters of an inch 
in breadth, a little blunt at the end, from two to 
four in number, rarely five. The scape is flat¬ 
tened, twdvc or fourteen inches in height, and 
more. The spathe splits, and falls back in two 
unequal pieces of a reddish colour and triangular 
figure* The pedicels are from an inch to almost 
two inches in length. The number of flowers 
commonly from eight to twelve, the circum¬ 
ference of each being about seven inches* The 
corolla, when in it? prime, Isas the colour of a 
fine gold tissue wrought on a rose-coloured 
ground ; and when it begins to fade, it is a pink: 
if beheld in a full sun-shine, it seems to be stud¬ 
ded with diamonds,but by candle-light the specks 
or spangles look more like tine gold dust: when 
the petals begin to wither, tiiey assume a deep 
crimson colour* The flowers begin to come out 
at the end of Angus*, and the head is usually 
three w eeks in gradually expanding itself* This 
beautiful plant is a native of Japan, and has been 
long naturalized in Guernsey* 

The eleventh species has the stature of the 
Crmum Americanum* The leaves arc fleshy, 
scabrous with a toot hie ted edge* The spathe 
bivalve, besides some interior scales or fragments* 
The germs are sessile. The tube of the corolla 
of the same colour with the scape, which is ru¬ 
fous. The border win to, with lanceolate, re¬ 
curved petals, with a red keel underneath. The 
fiJamcnU and style arc of a blood-red colour, 
and the per icarps viviparous, 

Thet we I ft h has roots 1 ike the Crimim mentioned 
below ; the leaves narrowe r at their base, and 
stained with purple on their under side; the 
scapes purple, and growing to the same height 
as those of the Crinum Asiaticum ; the flowers of 
the same shape, but the tube purple, and the seg¬ 
ments having a purple stripe running through 
them : the stamina are also purple ; it is however 
more beautiful than that plant. This is a native 
of the East Indies* 

Culture *—*In all the different sorts, the pro¬ 
pagation is performed by the small bulbs or 
offsets that are removed from the sides of the 
old roots every year at the time they are trans¬ 
planted, Some of the sorts, as the first and 


second, are often capable of being raised on dry 
warm borders > but most of the others stand in 
need of artificial Ijeat to raise them in the most 
perfect manner. 

They all delight in a loose, sandy, dry soil, that 
contains a good proportion of vegetable mould ; 
and require hut little water, except where the roota 
are in a high stale of growth and sending iorih 
their flower-stems ; w hen they should have it fre¬ 
quently in small quantities. When applied under 
other c ire unis lances, it is apt to rot and destroy 
the bulbs* 

All the more tender sorts should be put in 
pots, and placed in stoves, where they must he 
constantly kept j as much air as possible being 
admitted to them during the hot summer months. 
Some of them are, however, capable of bearing 
the open air at this season ; but in this method 
of management they neither grow so well, or 
flower so regularly, as in the stove mode of treat* 
meut. 

The most suitable season for transplanting the 
roots of all the different species, is at the Unit 
when their leaves are wholly destroyed, as about 
the latter end of July, or the beginning of the 
follow ing month, before they begin to send forth 
new root-fibres, as after that has taken place 
they are habie to be greatly injured by being re¬ 
moved from their situations* 

The first kind, or Yellow Autumnal Amaryllis, 
is a hardy plant, and may be increased with great 
facility by offsets from the roots. Thehestsea- 
son for transplanting the root-bulbs of this sort 
is any time from May to the end of July, when 
their leaves are decayed : but after that period it 
will be too late to remove them, as they mostly 
begin to push out fresh root-fibres about the mid¬ 
dle of August or sooner, if the season be moi?t and 
warm, frequently flowering the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember; so that, if the business of transplanting 
be performed so late as this, it will spoil their 
flowering. This plant is capable of growing in 
any soil or situation ; but it thrives to the best 
advantage in those of the above kind,'when suf¬ 
ficiently fresh and light, and in open situations, 
that arc not under the dripping of trees, or too 
near walls, or other tall fences that produce much 
shade. Miller observes that it is commonly known 
to gardeners by the name of Yellow Autumnal 
Narcissus; and usually sold by them with Calchi- 
cums for autumnal ornaments to gardens ; for 
which purpose it is a pretty plant, as it w il! fre¬ 
quently keep flowering from the beginning of 
September to the middle of November, in case 
the frost is not so severe as todestroy the flowers ; 
for though there is but one flower in each cover, 
a succession of flowers is produced from the 
same root, especially when they arc suffered to 
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remain three or four years without being re¬ 
moved. 

A dry warm border is the bc=t exposure for 

th : s tori. 

The second specks, or Alarna?co Lilv, is also so 
hardy as to thrive in the open air in this climate, 
v.lien the rool-biiibs are planted out in a warm 
til nation and on a thv tod : it is likewise best pro¬ 
pagated by eiVsets from the root-bulbs of the old 
ihmts, A' very severe Imst is liable to destroy the 
mlbs tit somec.ises, a lew should always be plant¬ 
ed in p us, in order that they may be protected 
in the winter sribim, 

1'fie third sort, orJacobxaLily, is of the more 
tender hind, but is now become common in I he 
garden.'' of the curious in this cuimtrv. The mot- 
bulbs s.ud forth plenty of offsets, especially when 
they are kepi in a model ate warmth in the win- 
scasm : t l? y the roots of this kind will live in a 
good greenhouse, or they may be preserved 
through the winter under a towmion hot-bed 
frame ; but in tins way they do not flower so 
often, or send out so many oiikus, as when they 
are placed in a moderate stove in that season. 
This sort produces its flowers t\\\> or three times 
in the year : it is not however regular to anv sea¬ 
son ; but the flowers arc mostly produced from 
March to the beginning of September, wh u the 
roots are in a vigorous slate of growih- It is beat 
propagated by oils els from the old n iot-1 hi lbs, 
winch may be taken ofl‘ eveiy year: the most 
proper time to part and shift the roots in this 
kind is in August, as by this means they may 
take good root before the winter sets in- In do- 
iu£ lids care should be takn not to break ofl the 
hbivs from their mots. Tiny should he planted 
net separately in pots of a middling size, and be 
kepi in a moderate degree of warm! li in the stove, 
as bv that means they produce their flowers in 
greater plenty, :uul the roots make a greater in- 
ciTU-e. than where Lhev arc managed m a more 
hardy manner. 

The four ill sort, or Mexican Lily, is not so 
hardy as til her the above or the Belladonna Lily; 
it must of course be placed in a stove of much 
greater v; an nth ; and if the puts are plunged into 
a Smi-bed of tanner's bark, the roots will thrive 
bettor, and the Ike.vers be stronger. 

it is increased by offsets from the old root, in 
the same maimer as the other sorts, and usually 
flowers in the beginning of I he spring, when it 
product* a fine appearance in the stove with 
others of similar growths. 

The ill til species, or Purple-flowered Amarvllis, 
is likewise of the tender kind, and is capable of 
bemg propagated m the s .me mat hut as the 
above. It also succeeds the best, and flowers to 
ihe greatest advantage and eflecij when con¬ 


stantly kepi in the stove in a similar degree of 
temperature with that of the above species. 

The mill kind, or Belladonna Lilv t is more 
hardy* It has been cultivated, accordmir to the 
editor cd' Miller's I dictionary, with great success 
in the followim: manner ;—A border was prepared 
close to a w;i!l winch had a south-west aspect, 
about six forth in wkhh, in this manner. All 
the earth to the depth of three feet was removed, 
and some very rotten dung pm in ihc bottom 
six inches thick, upon which light garden mould 
was applied, about twenty inches in depth* After 
making tins level, the roots were placed at six 
inches’ distance every wav, bcin£ then covered 
over with light sandy earth, to the height of the 
border; by which means the upper part sot the roots 
arc five or six indie? buried. In ihc winter 
sea-on the border was covt red all over w ith rotten 
tanner’s bark, to the depth of three inches, in 
order lo pre\cntfhc frost from penetrating the 
ground. And when it proved very severe, some 
mats or straw were la:d over the leaves to protect 
ihe plants from being destroyed. In this manage¬ 
ment the roots have greatly increaped and the 
plants have constantly flowered every year ; some 
of Lhcm having put out two or three stems which 
grew near three feet ill height, producin'! inane 
flowers m each umbel, winch made a line appear¬ 
ance during the numth of October. It is added, that 
ihe green haves come up soon niter, and abide 
all the winter and spring until June, at which 
tune they decay. Soon after ibis period the roots 
should therefore he transplanted; for, if they arc 
sit tiered to stand till July, they will have sent 
forth new root-(fores, m which Mate it would 
greatly injure the roots it they were disturbed* If 
some of the roots be planted in a wai m border close 
to a south w all, and m a dry soil, they mostly thrive 
well, especially if they be covered in severe wea¬ 
ther; and these roots generally hover much 
stronger than those winch am kept in pots, 
and multiply faster than under oilier circum¬ 
stances. 

The seventh species is more tender than the 
above, as Lt rarely puls form oil sets from the 
roots* Bui as it products npe setds in sufli- 
eient epnutily, it may lie propagnled in that wav 
without much diflkuhv. These should be sown 
in pots ot good mould m the spring season, and 
immediately a her wards phmjmd into a haik bed 
of moderate Tempt rat tire, a hide water benu: oc¬ 
casionally given till the plants appear,ami b- come 
of sulueivLit grow til to he tiauspiantul out into 
separate pots, which should be pmlonmd in a 
care!ul maimer, and a mfle water mven imme¬ 
diately alter wards, the puis be i Tig directly placed 
in the stove, where they arc to be constantly kept, 
as in the above kind*. 
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The eighth sort is likewise tender. It requires 
to be treated in thesame maimer as the Jacobaea 
Lily. It is found to increase pretty last by off¬ 
sets, When properly managed, it usually flowers 
in the winter season, especially if the pots be placed 
in a stove of moderate temperature ; and as at tills 
period there are but few flowers in the open air, 
it is more valuable on that account as an orna¬ 
mental plant for the stove* 

The ninth species is still more tender; it must 
of course be placed, during the winter season, in 
a stove where there is a moderate share of 
warmth ; but it should not have so much water 
as the Jacob** Lily* It may be raised from 
offsets* 

The tenth species, or Guernsey Lily, is sup¬ 
posed to have come originally from Japan; but 
has been long cultivated in the gardens of Guern¬ 
sey and Jersey; in both of which it seems to 
thrive and succeed as well as if it were in its na¬ 
tive soil. From those islands its roots are an¬ 
nually sent to the curious in different parts of 
Europe. 

The root-bulbs are generally sent to us in June 
and July; but the sooner thcijulbs arc taken out 
of the ground, after their leaves decay, the better 
they are; for though thd roots, which are taken 
up when their flower-stems begin to appear, may 
flower, their flowers are not so large, or their 
roots so good afterwards, as those which arc re¬ 
moved before they have sent out fresh root-fibres. 

On obtaining the roots, they should be planted 
in pots filled with fresh, light, sandy earth, well 
mixed with a little very rotten dung, to the depth 
of two or three inches, and then placed in a warm 
situation; or what is better, in a moderate stove- 
heat, the earth being refreshed with water occa¬ 
sionally; but they should not have too much, as 
it would rot their roots, especially before the 
stems rise. About the middle of September, the 
more vigorous roots will begin to show the buds 
of their flower-stems, which are commonly of a 
red colour; therefore these pots should be re¬ 
moved into a situation where they may have the 
full benefit of the sun, and be sheltered from w et, 
and strong winds; but by no means too near a 
wall, or under glasses, which would draw them 
tip weak, and render them less beautiful in their 
blow. At this season they should be gently re¬ 
freshed with water occasionally, when the wea¬ 
ther is warm and dry'. 

As soon as the flowers begin to open, the pots 
should be removed from the open air, to prevent 
the flowers from being injured by too much 
moisture; but they must not be kept too close, 
or be placed in situations too warm, as they w ould 
occasion their colour to be less lively, and hasten 
their decay* The flowers of this plant often 


continue in beauty, when managed in the above 
manner, a foil month: and though they have no 
scent, from the richness of their colour, they are 
justly esteemed as flowery ornamental plants. 

When the flowers are decayed, the leaves be¬ 
gin to shoot forth in length, and, if sheltered 
from severe cold, continue growing all the winter 
season; but they must have as much free air as 
possible in mild weather, and be covered only 
in severe rains or frosts; for which purpose a 
common hot-bed frame is the best, a* the glasses 
may be taken off constantly every day in dry open 
weather, which will encourage the leaves to grow 
strong and broad ; w hereas, when they are placed 
in a greenhouse, or no! exposed to the open air, 
they are apt to grow long and slender, and have 
a pale weak aspect, by which the roots become 
weak, Seldom producing good flowers. 

The roots should be transplanted every fourth 
or fifth year, about the latter end of June or be¬ 
ginning of July, into fresh earth ; but notoftener 
removed, as that would retard their flowering. 

The offsets may also be taken off, and planted 
out into different pots; which, in three years time, 
mostly produce flowers. Consequently, after a per¬ 
son is once stocked with these roots, he may in¬ 
crease them,ao as to have a constant supply of blow¬ 
ing roots, without being at the trouble or expense 
of sending to the above places annually for them; 
and the roots, thus preserved, will flower stronger 
than those which are brought from thence, as 
the inhabitants of those islands are not very curi¬ 
ous in cultivating them;—their usual method, 
according to Miller, being to plant them at a great 
distance in beds of common earth, where they 
let them remain for many years; in the course 
of which they produce such a number of offsets 
that one single cluster has frequently contained 
above a hundred roots ; by which means those 
which grow on the inside are so much com¬ 
pressed uy the outer roots, that they arc perfectly 
flattened : and from the number of roots growing 
in each cluster, they are all rendered weak, and 
unfit to produce such large stems of flowers as 
those which have grown singly and are of a 
spherical form* As when a person is possessed 
of a great number of these roots, it will be trou¬ 
blesome to preserve them in pots, a bed should 
be prepared in the following manner, in some 
well sheltered part of the garden. In doing this, 
a third part of fresh virgin earth, from a pasture 
ground, which is light, should be provided, with 
an equal portion of sea-sand, to which should be 
added rotten dung and sifted lime rubbish, of 
each an equal quantity* With this earth, when 
well mixed and incorporated, a bed should btt 
made about two feet thick, raising it about four 
or five inches above the surface of the ground, 
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where the situation is dry; but w here the ground 
is wet, it should be raised eight or nine incites 
higher. In this bed, about the beginning of July, 
as before directed, plant the roots about six or 
eight inches asunder each way ; and in the win¬ 
ter, when the frost begins, cover llic bed with a 
frame, or arch it over, and cover it with mats 
and straw, to prevent their leaves from being 
pinched by cold. In the spring, the covering 
should be entirely removed, anJ the bed kept 
constantly clean from weeds during the summer, 
stirring the surface of the earth now and then ; 
and annually, when the leaves are decavcd, sift 
a tittle fresh earth over them, to encourage the 
growth of the roots. 

The roots may remain in these beds until they 
are of sufficient strength to produce flowers, at 
which time they may be taken up and planted 
in pots, as before directed, or be suffered to re¬ 
main in the same beds to flower* These plants 
do not flower again the succeeding year, as in 
many other sorts of bulbous-rooted plants; but 
where the bulbs contain two buds in their cen¬ 
tres, as Is often the case, they frequently flower 
twice in the course of about three years* after 
which the same individual root-bulb docs not 
flower again in several years ; but this is performed 
by the offsets^ which are taken from it at differ¬ 
ent times* 

The eleventh species, or Ceylon Lily, is of a 
tender nature, and must be treated in the same 
manner as the Mexican Lily* It is not common 
in the gardens in this country, as it is a plant 
which increases but slowly by offsets from the 
roots. It usually flowers in June and July; and 
'sometimes the same plant will produce flowers 
again in autumn if the pots be plunged into a 
bod of tanners’ bark ; but the flowers are seldom 
of long duration or great beauty. 

The twelfth species is also of the tender kind, but 
may be increased by offsets from the roots, or by 
the bulbs which succeed the flowers* It should 
be treated in the same manner as is directed for 
the Criuums; the proper culture of which may 
be seen under that head. 

All these bulbous-rooted plants, as being both 
curious and ornamental, deserve to be cultivated; 
those of the more tender kinds affording much 
variety in the stove or greenhouse; while the 
more hardy sorts produce a phasing effect in the 
fronts of beds or borders in the garden or plea¬ 
sure-grounds. 

AMBER TREE, See Antiiospermum* 

AMBROSIA, a genus comprising different 
plants, chiefly of the herbaceous kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Monwcta 
Tentandria^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Composite * 


The character* are: that the male flowers are 
compound; the calyx is a common, rme-hafed, 
flat perianthium, of the same length with the 
flnscules : the corolla compound, uniform, tubu- 
lonSj equal, and hemispherical: proper, one- 
petalled, tubulnus, funnel-shaped, erect, qnin- 
qutfid: the Mamina have very small filaments: 
amherse erect, parallel, and acuminate : the pi?- 
(ilium has a filiform style, of the length nf the 
stamina : the stigma is orhicuhite and membrana¬ 
ceous : the receptacle is common, scarcely any, 
Tiaked, The female flowers' arc below the males, 
and double : the calyx is a One-leafed, acuminate, 
entire, permanent perinnthium; the belly livc- 
toothed, and onc-flowered : no corolla: the pis- 
tillnm is a germ ovate in the bottom of the 
calyx; the style filiform, of the same length with 
the calyx: stigmas two, setaceous, long, and di¬ 
varicated: the pericarpium is a subovjte nut, 
formed from the calyx, hardened, one-cel led, ndt 
opening, crowned with the five acuminate teeth 
of the calyx : the seed single and roundish* 

The species chiefly cultivated arc : 1* A, cfa - 
t!or f Tall Ambrosia; £• A. ar bore seen Tree 
Ambrosia; 3* A . inaritima, Sea Ambrosia. 

The first species, or Tall Ambrosia, rises from 
two to three feet in height, upright and branched. 
The leaves are bipinnatifid, with a very long 
point, nerved, wrinkled, somewhat hirsute; the 
racemes composed of opposite branches; from 
four to six inches in length, lax, and rather erect. 
The male flowers are more numeruus, approxi¬ 
mating, and nodding: the pcrianthiuniiscommon, 
five-toothed, cup-shaped, with very minute flo¬ 
rets in it: proper, extremely small, five-cleft: 
the corolla five-parted, the size of the calyx, with 
ovate, acute segments: the filaments are five: 
the antherae are oblong; the rudiment of a 
pistil: five or six smaller flowers in the ray: 
their calyx five-cleft: their corolla consisting of 
five linear petals, no pistil, germ, or pcricarp,T>ut 
an upright, thick, pellucid style, with a pencil- 
shaped stigma. The female "flowers are fewer* 
sessile, from three to six, and aggregate: the 
calyx none, except the minute lanceolate leaflets 
between the germs; the germ oblong, angular: the 
style two-par ted; the stigmas recurved and simple. 

This is an annual herbaceous plant* It is a 
native of Jamaica; and flowers with us in July 
and August* 

The second species grows to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, with a woody stem, dividing into 
several branches; the leaves arc hairy, composed 
of several winged lobes, placed alternately : the 
spikes of flowers are single, hairy, and produced 
at the extremities of thebranches. The female 
flowers grow in small separate clusters verv distinct. 

The third species rises about two feet and a 
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half high: the stems are hairy: the leaves very 
soft and pubescent ; and, upon being handled, 
emit a strong odour: the spikes of flowers are 
axillary; live racemes close: die male flowers 
aubsessile; the spike not sitting on a long pe¬ 
duncle, as in the above sort. 

Culture *—These plants are raised either from 
seeds or cuttings, according to the kinds. The 
soils most adapted to their culture are those that 
are of the more poor, but moist sort* 

The plants in the first species are capable of 
coming up and thriving well in the open air in 
this climate; but when so raided do not pro¬ 
duce good seeds, unless the season be warm : 
therefore to have them good every year, it is 
necessary to cultivate them in a different man¬ 
ner* They should be sown on a moderate hot* 
bed in March; and when the plants are come up 
two inches high, be transplanted into another 
moderate hot-bed, allowing each plant three or 
four inches square; taking care to water and 
shade them pretty well, until they have taken 
new root; they should afterwards have a large 
share of fresh air every day, when the weather is 
warm, and frequent waterings, as they are thirsty 
plants. When die plants are grown pretty strong, 
they may be taken up with balls of earth to their 
roots, and be planted in large pots filled with light 
earth; and if they arc then placed on a very mo* 
derate hm-bed, till they arc perfectly rooted, it will 
greatly forward their flowering. About die lat¬ 
ter end of May, they should he placed in the 
open air with other hardy animal plants* 

The second species is capable ol being propa¬ 
gated cither by cuttings or seeds; if by the for¬ 
mer, they should be planted in a shady border 
in any of the summer months, and be frequently 
watered. In about a month or five weeks they 
will generally have formed good roots, and should 
then be taken up and potted;, as when they are 
left longer in the open ground they are apt to 
Crow too luxuriant, and nol so soon recover 
their removal. 

This sort is hardy enough Vo be exposed to the 
open air in summer; and"in winter, if slithered 
in a common greenhouse, it will live several years* 
In nii'd winters, the roots live in the full ground, 
in a warm border, but in severe frost* the plants 
are in danger of being destroyed* 

As the stette, when sown in the spring, seldom 
conic up the same vear, the autumn should be 

[ preferred, as they will then come up In the foU 
owing spring. 

As the third sort seldom perfects its seeds in 
this cltmaic, unless the plains are brought for¬ 
ward by beat in the spring, they should be sown 
in the autrmn in a warm border; and when the 
plants come up in the spring, be. Irons planted in¬ 


to another warm border of poor ground; as w hen 
they are put into rich moist land, they grow loo 
luxuriantly, and do not flower till late ill the 
season, 'flic best method to obtain good seeds 
is to plant some of them in limc-mbbish, Thu 
seeds of this sort arc also capable of rising spon¬ 
taneously* This is not a plant that possesses 
much beauty; but it may be ad milted into gar¬ 
dens or other places fur the sake of variety, 

AH these plants may be employed for the pur¬ 
pose of onianicnt in beds, or the borders of plea¬ 
sure-grounds, 

AMEIXUS, a genus comprehending peren¬ 
nial exotic plants of the Star Flower kind, 

ft belongs to the class and order Syugwietia 
Pofygamia Supcr/tuu^ and ranks in the natural 
order of Cojnposilie Oppositrfoliar. 

The characters of which are : that the calyx is 
common, imbricate and roundish; the scales 
linear and pressed close : the compound corolla 
i« radiate a the conflicts hermaphrodite, very 
many in the disk : females very many in the ray, 
proper; of the hermaphrodite tubulous, five-cleft : 
female ligulate, lax, two or threc-toothed ; the 
stamina m the hermaphrodites have five capil¬ 
lary, short filaments; the anther is cylindrical and 
mbulous; the pistillum in the hermaphrodites 
has an obovate germ: the style filiform, of the 
length of the stamina: the stigmas two, and 
filiform: fcma'es very like the hermaphrodites: 
po pericarpium : the calyx unchanged: seeds to 
the hermaphrodites solitary, obovate; down ca¬ 
pillary : to the females very like the others ; the 
receptacle chaffy. 

The species cultivated arc: 1, A, lychnttif r 
Trailing A melius, or Star Flower ; 2* A* umhel- 
lulus, Umbcllcd Anullus, or Star Flower, 

The first of these species rises with a round, 
bushy, trailing stem, from two to three feet in 
height, sending out branches on every side, ter¬ 
minated by flower-stalks, each supporting onu 
violet-col cum- d flow er, w ilh a yellow disk, shaped 
like those of the Aster; and appearing in July or 
August* The leaves are quite entire, sessile, 
roughiah* The peduncles terminal, wilh one or 
two leaflets* It is a-native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The second has upright, simple, round, hairv 
Steins, two feet or at most tw o feet and a half 
in height. The leaves at first radical; but after¬ 
wards each stem is naked at bottom, pvliolcd anJ 
wedge-shaped at the base; somewhat deeurrent 
and serrate, nerved, smooth, dark green, white 
and soft beneath* The upper stem-leaves arc 
on shorter petioles, and smaller- The stem to- 
ward* the top is generally divided into three 
branches ; each of which is subdivided into many 
small flower-branches, forming a sou of umbel* 
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The umbellulcs have from three to eight flower?, 
with linear leaflet?, from two to four, under them. 
The peduncles an inch long, each sustaining one 
large yellow flower* The scales of the calyx are 
lanceolate, membranaceous, and hoary. The 
hermaphrodite corollcts fewer in the dn k, fuu- 
ncl->haped, with a reflux border: the females in 
the ray numerous, linear, blunt, and bifid* The 
seeds to all the flowers arc obconical. The down 
sessile, simple, and hairy. The receptacle hir¬ 
sute, not bristly. It is a native of the island of 
Jamaica* 

Culture *—These plants may be propagated 
cither by cuttings or seeds, according to the 
kinds. In the first specie? it is best effected by 
cuttings made from the young shoots, which 
shoulclhe planted out in the early summer moot Its 
on a bed of good earth, or in pots filled with 
(food fresh mould, the earth being closely pressed 
Found them. In either method a shady situ* 
ation should be chosen; and in the former the 
young plants must be taken up with large balls 
of earth about their roots, and placed in pots of 
rather small sizes, in order that they may be 
more conveniently put in situations to be pro- 
tccted during the winter season-The plants mostly 
however succeed best when set out at first in 
pots, especially where proper attention is bestowed 
in giving them slight waterings occasionally, till 
they have stricken roots* If placed in a green¬ 
house, or common frame, of sufficient height, 
the plants will be prevented from being drawn up 
weak ; and have more beauty, especially if plenty 
of sun be admitted when the weather is mild. 

The second species is best raised by sowing 
the seeds in the early spring months, on a mo¬ 
derate hot*bed, covered two or three incites deep 
with fine sifted mould. When the plants are 
become sufficiently strong, they should be taken 
up and replanted in pots, two or three in each, 
a verv little water applied, and the pots then 
plunged in a hot-bed of tanner's bark in the 
stove. In this method ripe seeds may be pro¬ 
cured from them in the autumn; but where this 
mode of culture is not followed, the assistance of 
a stove in the winter season will be absolutely 
necessary* 

The first sort may be employed in the garden 
or pleasure-ground as ornamental plants; and 
the latter, as being more tender, may serve for 
variety in the greenhouse or stove. 

AMERICAN EARTHNUT. Sec Arachis, 

AMER1MNUM, a genus comprehending 
plants of the exotic perennial shrub, and shrubby 
tree kinds, which are of tender growth. 

It belongs to the class and order Diatlelphia 
DecQTtdria , and ranks in the natural order of 
FapiUontu'c<e 01 Leguminosce* 


The characters of which arc : that the calvx it 
aone-leafud perianthium ; the tube bell-shaped, 
five-toothcd, the teeth sharp: the corolla papilio¬ 
naceous : standard with an oblong claw, roundish, 
heart-shaped, expanding, and convex : w ings lan¬ 
ceolate, shorter than the siandard, and the keel 
short; the stamina have ten filaments, conjoined ; 
anther® roundish: the pistiDuni has aerenn, pc- 
dicelledj oblong, compressed, leafy, ami varicose, 
with lateral veins, within woody, not gaping : th* 
cHlsdtsposcdlongitudinally within; the seeusstm- 
tnry, kidney-shaped, thicker at the base, appen- 
dided at the top. 

'Hie species are: I. A. Brntrnci, Browne's 
Amtrininum ; 2.y#. etettwj, Prickly Amcrimnum 
or Jamaica Ebony* 

The first species is a shrub which rises com-* 
manly to the height of ten feet, and supports it¬ 
self upon other shrubs- It divides into long, 
round branches, covered with a blackish bark, 
subdividing into a great number of alternate 
twigs. The leaves are quite entire, sharp, and 
shining, two or three inches in length. The 
common peduncles sustain about ten flowers; 
which are small, white, and have a very sweet 
scent. They come out in great abundance after 
the rainy season* The standard of the corolla, 
after fecundation, becomes erect; but before that 
takes place it spreads out wide. It is a native of 
the West India Islands, &c. 

The second ts a shrubby tree with a pretty 
thick stem, which rises twelve or fourteen feet 
high, covered with a rugeed brown bark, and 
divides into many spreading branches, which 
grow almost horizontal; and are armed with 
short brown crooked spines. The leaves are 
small, stiff, and wedge-shaped, coining out in 
clusters, and sit close to the brandies. The 
flowers come out upon slender footstalks from 
the side of the branches singly, and are of a 
bright yellow colour, being succeeded by com- 
resftcd moon-shaped pods, which inclose a 
idney-shaped sect). 

Culture *—The first of these plants is capable 
of being raised by cuttings from the youn* twigs, 
which should be placed in pots of good mould 
in the early summer months, being then plunged 
into a good bark hot-bed, and very slight water* 
ings occasionally given them. After the plants 
have taken root, they may be removed into the 
stove or greenhouse; and be managed in the 
same manner as is directed for the second 
kind. 

The second species is best propagated by seeds, 
which must be procured from the places of 
its natural growth, as the plants do not produce 
seeds in this climate. They should be sown in 
pots filled with light fresh earth, in the early 
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spring months, and plunged into .a good hot¬ 
bed of tarmcr’s bark, or placed in tan, under pots, 
as their covers are very hard. The plants mostly 
appear in about six weeks, when they must be 
carefully treated, being very tender in their 
early growth; they shoiild have fresh air admitted 
to them every day when the weather is warm, 
and be frequently refreshed with water when 
the earth in the pots becomes dry* In the course 
of five or six weeks after the plants appear they 
will be fit to transplant; in doing which, they 
should be carefully taken out of the poU and 
separated, planting each into a small pot filled 
with light rich earth, plunging them again into 
the hot-bed, carefully shading them from the 
sun daily, until they have taken root; after which 
they may be treated in the same manner as other 
very tender exotics, by giving them fresh air 
every day in warm weather, and watering them 
once in two or three days jrcmly ; and when the 
nights are cold, covering flic glasses with mats. 
In this hot-bed the plants may remain till au¬ 
tumn, when they must be removed into the 
stove, and be plunged into the bark-bed. 

At this time those plants whose roots have 
filled the pots should be carefully shifted into 
larger ones, before they arc thus plunged: but 
as the plants are not of quick growth while 
young, they do not require to be often shifted 
out of their pots. 

Through the whole of the winter season the 
plants must be kept warm, especially the first 
year, and have but little water, which in cold 
weather should be given in very small quantities. 
In case their leaves should be attacked by insects, 
they must be washed w ith a sponge to clear them, 
otherw ise the plants will be much injured in their 
growth, and become unhealthy 

A* these plants are very tender while voung, 
they will not five in the open air in this climate, 
even in the warmest part of the year. They 
must of course be constantly kept plunged in the 
bark-bed, in the stove j in the summer season, 
when the weather is warm, admitting a large share 
of fresh air to the plants. In the second year, when 
the plants have attained sufficient strength, they 
may however be exposed for two or three months 
in a warm situation in the summer season. 

According to Dr. Browne, the last sort is very 
common in Jamaica, and other places in the West 
Indies, where the wood is cut, and sent to this 
country under the title of Kl-ont/^ though it is 
not the true ebony, which is a native "of the 
eastern country, and a plant that belongs to 
a different genus. The wood of the Ame¬ 
rican Ebony is of a fine greenish brown colour, 
find polishing very well is in much esteem hv 
the matnimeut-makcrs, It is of a very hard 


durable nature: but the small dimensions of 
this tree render it fit only for few purposes; the 
trunk seldom exceeding three or four inches in 
diameter. The slender branches, being very 
tough and flexile, are frequently used for riding- 
switches. 

These plants may be cultivated for the sake of 
curiosity and variety, among greenhouse and stove 
collections. 

AMETHYSTEA, a genus comprising a hardy 
annual plant of the flowery kind. 

It belongs to tile class and order Dittndria 
Momgi/nia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Vertkillutte* 

The characters are: thatthecalyxisaonc-leafed 
perianthium : the tube bell-shaped angular, se- 
miquinquefid, subequal, acuminate, and per¬ 
manent : the corolla is ©nc-petalled, ringent, 
little longer than the calyx : border five-parted, 
subcqual; upper lip erect, rounded, concave, 
two-par ted, gaping; lower three-parted, the sides 
rounded, erect, shorter \ the middle quite entire, 
concave, the length of the upper lip: the sta¬ 
mina have filiform filaments, approximating un¬ 
der the upper lip, and longer than it: theamhene 
simple ana roundish : the pistil) tun is a quadrifid 
germ : the style the size of the stamens : stigmas 
two, and acute : no pcricarpium ;but the calyx be¬ 
comes more bell-shaped and spreading: the seeds 
are four, shorter than the calyx, obtuse, and an¬ 
gular within. 

The only species is the A , ccerulca^ or Blue 
Amethystca. 

It is a plant that has an upright stalk, which 
rises about a foot high: towards the top it puts 
out two or three small lateral branches, with 
small trifid leaves, sawed on their edges, of a 
very dark green colour. At the extremity of 
the branches the flowers arc produced in small 
umbels, and are of a fine blue colour, as arc also 
the upper part of the branches, and the leaves 
immediately under the umbel; so that although 
the flowers he small, from their colour, with that 
of the upper part of the stalks, the plants make a 
pretty appearance, during their continuance iti 
flower* 

The seed, when sown in the autumn, produces 
plants the following spring, which flower the be¬ 
ginning of June; but that which is sown in the 
spring does not flower till July. It is a native of 
Siberia. 

Culture *—^The propagation of this plant is ef¬ 
fected without much difficulty by means of seed, 
which should constantly he sown in the autumn, 
as when this is deferred till the spring the plants 
do not flower so early in the summer, if at all; 
for where the season has proved dry they have 
been known to remain in the ground a w hole year 
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without vegetating. As the plants db not suc¬ 
ceed on being transplanted; the seeds should al¬ 
ways he sown in place* where they arc to remain 
and flower, v. here the soil is rather inclined lobe 
moist, or in pots filled with such sort of earth. 
Alter, the plants have rriin to some size, they 
should he thinned out v. lien they stand too close¬ 
ly together, and be kept perfectly clear tiom 
weeds. In thy seasons water should be given 
them preMv frcqinntlv in slight proportions. 

Tliis is a plant that may Tie employed in the 
fronts of borders in gardens or pleasure-grounds, 
or to be set nut in pot a with others of the more 
hardy annual kind* 

AMOMLWI, a genus comprehending several 
tender, herbaceous, exotic plants of the (linger 
kind. 

It belongs to the class and order jMonaTfdrrn 
Jl}or?og}f)tia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Satfnnim-ct, 

The characters of which arc ; that the calyx is 
a oncrfcafcd periantIlium, cylindracemis, and 
unccpiallv trifid ; the corolla is monopctalons and 
funnel-shaped : the tube cylindraex oils ; the bor¬ 
der three-parted, the parts oblong and spreading ; 
the nectary two-leaved or two-lipped ; the lowei 
1 ip inserted und cr the upper segmej i1 of the corn I la, 
spreading, almost erect, entire or thice-1 ubed ; 
the stamina have no filament except the upper 
lip of the nectary, which is smaller than the 
lower, and opposite to it, acuminate, or three- 
lobcd at the tip ; along the middle or at the end 
of which grows longitudinally a large obinmr an¬ 
ther, geminatej or <Tividcd by a longitudinal )ur- 
vow into two, which arc one-valvcd: the pi Mil¬ 
ium has an inferior, oblong germ : ihe style fili¬ 
form, drawn through the suture of the anther; 
the stigma turbinate, obtuse, and ciliate: the pe¬ 
ri carpi mn a fleshy capsule, ovate, ilncc-comcred, 
three-celled, and thrce-v:dved ; the seeds arc se¬ 
veral, covered with a sort of berried an]. 

The species chiefly cultivated in stoves in this 
climate are: 1* A * %inzii m er 7 Common or Nar¬ 
row-leaved Ginger ; 2. A * Zerww/W, Jimad-leav¬ 
ed Ginficr; 3. A* ('nrtlamatrwm 7 Cardamom* 

In the first specie.* the mot is creeping, hi pul mate, 
compressed; the fleshy tubers with age becom¬ 
ing fibrous. The culm annual, two feet in height, 
quite single, solid, and upright* The leaves are 
half a foot in length, smooth, narrow, alternate, 
on short embracing petioles. The scape sepa¬ 
rate, eight inches mncight, thick, round,straight, 
6cnly, and usually without leaves. The spike ia 
upright, composed of large, ovate, subaeummate, 
coloured scales, half dosing the flowers, which 
arc of a blue colour. The calyx is a small, dou¬ 
ble spathe. The corolla yellowish green, with a 
I tug, slender tube; the segments of the border 


conical, and nearly equal. The nectary is red¬ 
dish brown, ovate, quite entire, petal-shaped, 
winged on each side at the base, somewhat 
shorter than the corolla, fastened to it below the 
anterior fissure of the segments. The filament 
(upper lip of the nectary) fililonn, placed on the 
corolla, and shorter than it. The anther ovate, 
larrry, cloven longitudinally, embracing the filiform 
style* The stigma cvliudraccous, and ciliatc at 
the tip. The capsule smooth, containing many 
obiimg seeds. It is a native of the East Indies, 
and flowers here in September* 

The second species, or Broad-leaved Ginc'cr, 
has the tubers of the root much larger, round, 
twisted, thick, branched, horizontal, pale-colour¬ 
ed, with but little smelt, and a bitterish, not an 
ardent flavour like true Ginger. The ouhu tour 
feet in height, perennial T straight, quite simple, 
round at id solid, like the above species* The 
leaves are lanceolate, large, smooth, petioled, 
embracing, ascending obliquely. The scope a 
foot high, distinct, thick, scaly, red* The spike 
lartre, with rounded, close, one-flowered, red 
scales. The flowers of a while colour. The calyx 
a single acute spalhe* The corolla pale, with a 
long tube : the upper segment of the border acute, 
the two lower one# suljovatv. The nectary of 
the same colour, petal-shaped, verv blunt, bifid, 
fastened to the throat of the corolla. The fila¬ 
ment flat, subulate, bent in, adhering to the 
hinder segment of the corolla, and nearly equal to 
it. Tiuxtmhcra oblong, fastened to the middle of 
the filament. It is a native of the East Indies, 
and flowers here from September to November; 
when the stalks perish in the same manner a# 
in tlie true Ginger* 

The third species, or Cardamom, has thick 
fleshy mots, resembling those of the large dag 
Iris; which in the. spring send forth many green 
reed-like sulks, winch rise to the height of seven 
or eight tceL garnished with very long narrow 
leaves, set alternately, closely embracing them at 
their base. The sulks decay entirely in autumn, 
and new ones arise from the roots iu the spring, 
but it has not yet produced any flow era in this cli¬ 
mate ; though the roots thrive and increase greatly 
where ilivy arc managed in a pro; cr manner* 

Arcmoing to Dr* Browne, the manner of pre~ 
paring rin Ginger root for use in the West Indies 
is this: \Vhen the stalks are w holly w ithered and 
the roots taken up, which is generally done a# 
soon ihcrward# as possible, after being picked and 
cleared, they are gradually scalded in boiling 
water; they- are then spread, and exposed to the 
sun nil the v. hole is sufficiently cured ; when thev 
arc divided into parcels of about one hundred 
w eight each, and put into bags for the market; 
this is called black ginger. The white ginger ft 
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never scalded, but every root is picked, washed, 
and scraped separately, and then dried in the sun 
and air very carefully. 

In order to preserve this root in syrup, it is 
dug when the shoots do not exceed five or six 
inches in height. Being picked and washed, 
they arc scalded till tender: then put into cold 
water, scraped and peeled gradually: this ope¬ 
ration lasts three or four days, during which 
time the roots are constantly kept in water and 
frequently shifted. They arc then pul into jars, 
and covered with a thin syrup, which alter two 
or three days is shifted, and a richer put on j this 
is sometimes again removed, and even a fourth 
put on; but it seldom requires more than three 
syrups. The shifted syrups are diluted, and fer¬ 
mented into a small pleasant liquor, called cool 
drink, which is in much use* 

Culture *—These plants are easily propagated 
by parting their roots; which should be perform¬ 
ed in tiie spring, before they put out new shoots; 
as they should not be transplanted in summer, 
when they are in full vigour, nor do they succeed 
w ell when they are removed in autumn, as they 
remain long after in an inactive state ; and dur¬ 
ing that time, if wet stagnates about the roots, 
it often causes them to rot and be destroyed, 
"When the roots are parted, they should not be 
divided into too small pieces, especially if they 
are designed to have flowers 5 as until the roots 
have spread to the sides of the pots they rarely 
put out flower-stems, for which reason they 
should not be planted in over large pots* 

They thrive best in a light rich earth, such as 
is met with in the kitchen-garden; with this the 
pots should be filled within two inches of the 
tops, then the mots placed in the middle of the 
pots, their crowns upwards, the pots being im¬ 
mediately filled up with some ot the same rich 
earth: after .this they should be plunged into a 
hot*bed of tanner's bark, and be sparingly water¬ 
ed, until their stalks appear above ground, when 
they will require a greater share of moisture, 
especially during the warm summer months ; but 
in autumn the waterings must not be often, or 
in great quantity at a time; and during the win- 
' ter season, when the roots are inactive, but very 
little should be given them* The pots with these 
roots should constantly remain plunged in the 
tan-bed, as when they arc taken out and piaced 
on the shelves in the stove, the roors frequently 
decay from the shrinking of their fibres. 

In the above method of culture, both these 
plants have been found to multiply rapidly, and 
produce fine large roots. 

In the West Indies, the Ginger plant fs found 
to succeed best in such soils as are rich and 
cool; but in those that are of a more clayey na* 


ture the roots shrink less in scalding. The 
lands intended for the culture of this plant are 
first well cleared and hoed,-then slightly trench¬ 
ed over. In this way they are made ready for 
planting, which is performed in March or April* 
The plants flower about September, and when 
the stuns art fully decayed the roots are taken up. 
This is usually in January or February. 

AMOKPHA, a genus comprising a hardy de¬ 
ciduous flowering shrub of till growth, and of 
the Bastard Indigo kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dmdelphia 
Decundriu , and ranks in the natural order of Pa - 
piUonacetB) or Leguminos<e. 

Its characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed peri an thium, tubulous, cylindrical, and tur¬ 
binate : the mouth erect, five-toothed, obtuse,the 
two upper teeth larger than the others $ perma- 
nent : the corolla composed of one ovate, con¬ 
cave petal, scarcely larger than the calyx, erect, 
inserted into the calyx, between the two larger 
and upper teeth, and placed at the upper side of 
it: the stamina have filaments very slightly unit¬ 
ed at the base, erect, unequal in length, longer 
than the corolla: the anlheree are simple : the 
pistillum has a roundish germ, subulate style, of 
the length of the stamina, and simple stigma: 
the pericarpium is a legume, lunulate, reflex, 
larger than the calyx, compressed, more reflex at 
the tip, one-cellecl, and tubercled; the seeds are 
two, oblong, kidney-shaped. 

There is only one species, which is the A*fru- 
ticosa , Shrub Amoipha or Bastard Indigo. 

It is a plant that rises with many irregular stems 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, with very 
long winged leaves, in shape like those of the 
Common Acacia. At the extremity of the same 
year's shoots the flowers are produced in long 
slender spikes, they are small and of & deep purple 
colour; make their appearance the beginning of 
July, but the seeds do not ripen in this climate. It 
grows naturally in Carolina, where a coarse sort 
of indigo was made from the young shoots, which 
occasioned its obtaining the name Bastard Indigo. 

Culture ,—This shrub is generally propagated 
by seeds, which are annually received from dif¬ 
ferent parts of America; as it is ibimd in ma¬ 
ny of the northern colonics. '1 hey usually arrive 
about February, and should be sown as soon as 
possible afterwards in a light sotl. And it may 
also be propagated by laying down the young 
branches, which in one year make good roots, 
and may then be taken off, and planted cither in 
the nursery, or the places where they are design¬ 
ed to remain. But if they are put into a nursery, 
they should not remain there more than one 
year: for, as the plants make large shoots, they 
do not remove well when they have remained 
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long in a place: they should have a sheltered 
situation, in order to prevent their branches being 
broken by the winds. An the shoots arc large, soli, 
and tender, their upper parts are liable to Ge killed 
*by the frosts in winter, but they put out new 
shoots in plenty below the dead parts the spring 
following in general. 

From the "tall growth of tins shrub, and the 
beauty of its flowers, it may be employed with 
much effect in assemblage with others informing 
extensive shrubberies, in which cases it should 
be set rather to the back parts of the borders or 
clumps. 

AMYGDALUS, a genus comprising the Al¬ 
mond, Peach, and Nectarine, which arc trees of 
the finer fruit kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Imsandria 
Mmunijnia) and ranks in the uaiural order of 
Pomaces 

The characters of which are: that the calyx is 
a one-lea fed perianthium, tubulous, inferior, 
quinmicfid, deciduous; the divisions spreading, 
and obtuse: the corolla consisting of five petals, ob¬ 
long, ovate, obtuse, concave, being inserted into 
the calyx: the stamina have about 30 filiform 
filaments, erect, shorter by half than the corolla, 
inserted into the calyx: the anther® are simple: 
the pistil]um has a roundish, villose germ : the 
*tyle simple, of the length of the stamina: the 
stigma headed : the pcncarpium is a roundish, 
villose, large drupe, with a longitudinal furrow : 
the seed is a nut, ovate, compressed, acute, with 
prominent sutures on each side, reticulate with 
furrows, and dotted with small holes. The nut 
of the almond is covered with a dry skin j that 
of the peach with a soft pulp. 

The species chiefly cultivated in the first or 
Almond kind are: 1 - A* communis^ Common 
Almond Tree; 2. A* Sweet or Jordan 

Almond ; 3* A . satwa 9 White-flowered Almond 
Tree; 4* A , nana+ Common Dwarf Almond ; 
b* A* pumila y Double-flowered Dwarf Almond; 
6 . A * incana y Hoary Dwarf Almond; 7 , A . orien- 
7a/tr, Silvery-leaved Almond. 

The first of these species, or the Common Al¬ 
mond, grows to the height of near twenty feet, 
with spreading branches. The leaves have much 
resemblance to those of the Peach ; but the lower 
Ecrratures are glandular, and proceed from buds 
both above and below the flowers, while in the 
Peach they proceed from the ends of the shoots, 
above anu not below the flowers. The form of 
the flowers is not very different, but they come 
out usually in pairs, and vary more in their colour 
from the fine blush of the apple-blossom to a 
snowy whiteness. But the chief obvious distinc- 
' tion is in the fruit, which is flatter, w ith a coria¬ 
ceous covering, instead of a rich pulp; opening 


spontaneously when the kernel is ripe. The 
shell is less hard than in the peach, and is some¬ 
times even tender and exceedingly brittle; it is 
flatter, smoother, and the furrows or holes; are 
more superficial. 

This tree is scarcely worth any thing for the 
fruit which it produces in this climate; but in 
some parts of Italy, and in the South of France, 
it is of much importance in this view', w here there 
are vast plantations of it. It is a native of Barbary.- 

In the second, or Jordan Almond, the nut j 
have a tender shell, and a large sweet kernel. 
The leaves arc broader, shorter, and grow much 
closer than those of the common sort, and their 
edges arc crenate. The flowers are very small 
and of a pale colour, inclining to white. It is 
observed by the editor of Miller's Dictionary that 
he has several times raised these trees from the 
almonds which came from abroad, and always 
found the plants to maintain their diff erence from 
the Common Almond* 

The third species has narrow sharp-pointed 
1 elves ; the flow ers arc much smaller than those 
of the Common Almond, and are white : the 
shoots of this tree arc also smaller, and the joima 
closer than those of the common sort, nor is the 
tree so hardy: therefore it should have the advan¬ 
tage of a warm situation, or otherwise it w ill not 
thrive. This sort flowers early in the spring, but 
rarely produces fruit in this climate, except in 
very w arm exposures. 

In the fourth species, the leaves are scattered, 
subpetiolcd, lanceolate, but more attenuated to¬ 
wards the base, somewhat rigid, smooth, the 
serratures very sharp and even somewhat spinose* 
The stipules arc linear, long, serrate-toothed, and 
deciduous. The flowers very abuud ant on the twig?, 
appearing with the first leaves from all the buds, 
either solitary or two together. The calyx is 
subsessilc, reddish. The segments acute, green, 
very finely serrulate. The petals are of a fine 
rose-colour. The stamens about twenty, the 
inner ones gradually shorter; the filaments bow¬ 
ed a little and converging at the end. The pistil 
the length of the calyx, extremely villose. The 
fruit usually solitary, sessile, ovate, somewhat 
compressed, pointed by the shrivelled style, ex¬ 
tremely hirsute W'hh a harsh yellowish wool, the 
size of a hazel-nut. The coriaceous covering 
splits and falls off when the kernel is ripe; the 
nut is of a sharp ovate form, compressed, of a 
yellowish gray colour, grooved at the sutures; 
the kernel like that of tnc peach both in colour 
and taste. The wood of this little tree is hard, 
of a yellowish chesnut colour, and veined ; but 
the trunk is seldom an inch in thickness. It 
varies very much in size, being m some places 
low and shrubby, scarcely attaining a span in 
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height; while in others, and in gardens, it grows 
a fathom in height- It blooms in April, at which 
time all the yomisrshoots arc covered with flowers, 
which are of a peach -blossom colour, and make 
a fine appearance. It is a native of the northern 
parts of Asia. 

In the tilth ihc branches arc smooth, two or 
thsec feet high, of a dark purple colour. The 
leaves are lanceolate, pctiulaie, veimd, wrinkled, 
serrulate. The floweis aie generallv two to a 
bud, and sv ; silc. The calyx is m) !idj ; the petals 
einargman.', red, longer than i3w lube of the 
calyx. The filaments paler; germ and style 
pubescent at bottom. The stipules linear, very 
deeply serrate. Its native country is Africa. 

It lias varieties with double flowers. Thu single 
sort flowers the beginning of April, and the 
double is commonly three weeks laicr* 

In the sixth species the bark is brow n nsh-eolour- 
ed, and rou<fli. Thehavesscattered,fixquent, ses¬ 
sile, lanceolate, narrowing towards the lvise, fre¬ 
quently and idurplv serrate, edec a little bent in, 
fu v rowed or wrinkled above cion L r the veins, w inch 
are very prominent underneath- The stipules 
bristly, sometimes toothed, permanent. The 
flowers arc less than in the dwarf sort, solitary 
or twin, sessile at the branches among the leaves, 
gild breaking out w ith them. The segments of 
the calyx much Ic^s than in the muia. The petals 
are of a pal e rose-colour. The stamens about twelve, 
scarcely longer than the tube of the calyx* 

Professor Martyn doubts whether this be 
anv thing more than a variety of the fourth 
Species. 

In the seventh species, or Silver-leaved Almond, 
the leaves are silvery, and very like those of the 
Sea Purslane* They continue most of the year* 
The flow ers arc very small, but have not been yet 
succeeded by fruit in this climate. It is a native 
of the Levant* 

In the second, or Teach kind, the only species 
cultivated ls the A.persicQ) or Peach Tree. 

This in its natural statu of growth is a small 
tree, with spreading branches. Thu leaves larger 
than those of the Almond, lanceolate, alternate, 
smooth and serrate; the serratures short, sharp, 
and regular. The flowers are sessile and solita¬ 
ry ; the calyxes reddish; the corollas bell-shaped, 
w ith a spreading border of a fine light purple or 
pale rose-colour, but with very little scent. The 
fruit is a roundish drupe, commonly pointed op¬ 
posite to the peduncle, and ivith 011 c longitudi¬ 
nal groove : the pulp is large, fleshy, and succu¬ 
lent, while or yellowish, sometimes reddish, 
abounding with a grateful sweet acid juke; the 
outside is of a pale greenish colour, with a blush 
or tawny redness frequently towards the sun, 
and the skin is Unugiuuse or woolly; the stone 


is very thick and hard, full of deep irregular fur¬ 
rows, and incloses a bitter kernel* The wood of 
this tree is of a reddish brown colour, darker to¬ 
wards the middle, and is fit for the use of the 
turner* It is of quick growth, but not of very 
long dutation. 

The original country of its nativity is not 
known, hut it seems to have been obtained by 
the Homans from Persia* 

The varieties that are in cultivation for the 
sake of the fruit arc extremely numerous ; those 
in most esteem, according to the editor of Mil¬ 
ler's Oictionary and Mr. Forsyth, are the follow¬ 
ing : 

The White Nutmeg Peach, which is small, 
but the juice sugary. It is chiefly esteemed as 
being first ripe* This is in eating in July, hut 
soon grows mealy.—The Red Nutmeg, which 
produces larger and rounder fruit, is a great 
bearer, and valued for its early maturity. It is 
of a bright vermilion colour, and Inis a tine nmtky 
taste. This sort is held in much esteem, and 
ripens about the beginning of August*—The 
Early A van t, which has an agreeable flavour, and 
ripens in August, but is apt to be stringy in eat¬ 
ing.—The Small Mignonnc, which is very red 
on the side next the sun, the flesh having a rich 
vinous juice* It becomes ripe about the middle 
of August.—The Anne Peach, which is a fine 
early fruit* It ripens about the middle or latter 
end of August. It is said to have taken its name 
from Mrs- Anne Dunch, of Puscy, in Berkshire, 
where it was lirat raised.—The Royal Ucorge 
Peach, which comes in soon after the above, and 
in which the flower is large and white; the fruit 
of a dark red colour towards the sun, and full of 
a line rich juice, It ripens about the latter end 
of August.—The Royal Kensington, w hich is one 
of the best Peaches that are cultivated. It is of a 
high red colour next the sun, and yellowish next 
the wall. This is a good bearer, and not liable 
to he blighted. The flesh is rich and juicy* It 
ripens about the latter end of August or begin¬ 
ning o t Sept c mber,—The Yellow A fbc rge is a peach 
of a tollable size and good taste, but which should 
be perfectly ripe before it is gathered, otherwise 
it is not ffood tor eating. It uecomes ripe about 
the middle of August.—The White Magdalen, 
which is seldom high flavoured, unless it be 
forced ; in which case it is excellent. It ripens 
about the middle of August, and has a very small 
stone.—The Early Purple, the fruit of which is 
large, of a line red colour, and full of rich vinous 
juice* This is an excellent peach, and becomes 
ripe about the latter end of August.—The Large 
or French Mienonne, which is a beautiful large 
red peach, an J has a sweet high-flavoured juice. 
It is ouc of the best French PtacheSj aad t* ripe 
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the latter end of August,—The Eourdinc has 
a prctiy large fruit, of a fine red colour to-* 
Awards the sun; the juice being rich and vi¬ 
nous* It is a Erood bearer, especially when old, 
and the fruit is highly esteemed* It becomes 
ripe about the middle of September* It answers 
well a standard, producing plenty of good fruit* 
The Chcvruusc, or Belle Chevreuse, is a good 
peach : it is of a middling size, and beau¬ 
tiful red colour; the juice being rich and sweet. 
It ripens about the beginning of September, and 
is a plentiful bearer*—The I<cd Magdalen, which 
is large, and full of a rich sugary juice of excel¬ 
lent flavour* It is a good peach, and becomes 
ripe in the beginning of September.—The Early 
Newington, or Smith'* Newington, which is of 
a beautiful red colour towards the sun ; full of a 
sugary juice, and becomes ripe in the beginning 
of September.—The Moutauban, which is of a 
deep red colour, inclining to purple, next the 
sun; but pale towards the Avail* It lias a fine 
melting.flesh, with a rich juice; and is a plen¬ 
tiful bearer. It ripens in the latter end of Au¬ 
gust.—The Malta Peach is of a fine red co¬ 
lour next the suit; and has a white melting 
flesh. It is a good bearer; and the fruit ripens 
in the beginning of September*—The Noblesse 
is a large peach, of a bright red colour to¬ 
wards the sun: the flesh melting, and the juice 
very rich in cood seasons. It is a good bearer; 
and the fruit'ripens in the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber.—The Old Newington Peach, which is of a 
fine red colour, ha3 a high vinous-tasted juice; 
and is esteemed a good Pavie, It ripens about 
the latter end of September,—The Chancellor, 
which is one of the best sort of peaches, and of 
a fine red colour next the sun ; the skin is thin, 
the flesh melting, and the juice very rich. It 
ripens about the Beginning of September*-—The 
Bellegarde Peach, or Galt and is very large, 
and of a deep purple colour where exposed to the 
Sim: the flesh melting, and full of a very rich 
juice* This is a fine peach, ripening about the 
middle of September.—The Lisle Peach is of a 
middling size, and of a fine violet colour next 
the sun : the flesh is melting, and full of a vinous 
juice; but adheres to the stone. It ripens about 
the middle of September.—The Rosanna, which 
is of a fine purple colour next the sun; and has 
a rich vinous juice. It is reck oned a good peach; 
and becomes ripe about the middle of September- 
—The Rambouillet* which is usually termed the 
Rumbullion, is pretty large, and of a fine red co¬ 
lour next the sun; the flesh is melting, and the 
juice vinous and rich. It ripens about the latter 
end of September*— 1 The Admirable, which is a 
very large and beautiful peach, finely coloured 
with reu towards the sun; the flesh is melting. 


and the juice sugary*, and of an exquisite 
It ripens about the middle of September.—The 
Beilis, or La Belle de Vi try, has the fruit of 
a pale red towards the sun; the flesh being 
white, and adhering to the stone; but the juice 
vinous and rich. It becomes ripe in the latter 
end of September.—The Portugal, which is of a 
beautiful red colour towards the sun, and gene¬ 
rally spotted; the flesh bcintr firm and adhering 
to tilt- stone, and the juice rich and vinous. It 
ripens hilt in September*—La Teton de Venus* 
or Venus's Breast, which is a middle-sized fruit* 
somewhat longish; the side next the sun being 
of a pale red, the flesh melting, and the juice 
sugary and rich* It ripens about the latter end 
of September.—La Pourpree, or I,ate Purple* 
which has the fruit large and of a purple colours 
the flesh melting, and the juice sugary and rich. 
It ripens about the beginning of October*.—The 
Nivcttc, which is of a bright red next the sun* 
and of a yellowish cast towards the Avail: the 
flesh is melting, and full of a rich juice. It is 
an excellent peach, and ripens about the middle 
of September.—The Monstrous Pa vie of Pom- 
poimc, which is very large, and of a round form ; 
the flesh being white and melting* but adheres 
to the stone* It is of a fine red colour towards 
the sun. This ripens in the latter end of October. 
—The Catharine Peach is a fine large fruit of 
a round form, and beautiful red colour towards 
the sun : the flesh is melting, and full of a rich 
juice; but adheres to the stone. In this the pulp 
is improved by its lying three or four days be¬ 
fore it is eaten. It ripens about the latter end of 
October; but there are not many situations where 
it is perfectly ripened. It is a plentiful bearer. 
—The Bloody Peach, which is of a deep red 
next the sun ; the flesh having also a deep red 
cast. It seldom ripens in this climate without 
forcing; but is reckoned excellent for baking 
and preserving*—The Royal* or La Royale* 
which is a large round peach, of a deep red next 
the sun: the flesh is melting* and full of a rich 
jutcc. It ripens in the latter end of September. 
—The Cherry Peach, or Peche-cerise, which is 
small and glooular; but of a beautiful red colour 
towards the sun, and of a whitish wax colour on 
the olhersidc* This colour* which resembles that 
of the Pomnie d’Api, gives this little peach a 
beautiful appearance. The flesh is melting, and 
the juice has a tolerably good flavour. On a dry 
soil and good exposure it ripens about the be¬ 
ginning of October*—Grim wood's New Royal 
George, which is a high coloured peach, and of 
a fine flavour. It ripens in the latter end of Au- 
gust or beginning of September. It is proba¬ 
bly the same as the Royal George,—The Superb 
Royal is a fine large peach* of a red colour to- 
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*Mrds the stm, and pale on the other side. It 
ripens in September,—The Queen Charlotte, 
which nearly resembles the Smnll MiEjiomie ; and 
ripens about the same time,—The Late Violet, 
which is esteemed a very fine peach, and ripens 
in September.—Lockyers Peach is a fine hand¬ 
some fruit, and ripens in September# 

In addition to the above, Mr# Forsyth men¬ 
tions others, as proper for cultivation, as; Alien’s 
Royal; Bourdeaux; Buckingham Mignonne; 
Carlisle; Double Swalch p Double Montague; 
Dwarf Orleans; Eton; Fairscot's; Ford's Seed¬ 
ling; Hemskirk; Incomparable; Lord Falcon- 
berg's Mignonne; Low's Large Melting; Mal- 
lacotan ; MillePs Mignonne; Pavie Admirable; 
Pavic Royale; Peche tfc Pau; Ronald's Early Gal- 
landc ; Sion ;Smooih-leavcd Royal George;Stew¬ 
ard's Late Gallande; Vanguard; Violette Ha- 
tive; White Blossomed; and the Double Blos¬ 
som, which is highly useful as an ornamental 
plant. 

Notwithstanding this extensive list, a few sorts 
are only recommended as worth planting, in 
Miller's Dictionary# These are the Early Purple ; 
the Grosse Mignonne; Belle Ctaevreuse;Red Mag¬ 
dalen; Chancellor; Bcllegarde; Sourdine; Ro¬ 
sanna; Rambouillet, ana Nivette. But with 
these, other authors recommend the Small Mig- 
uonne; Early Newington; Noblesse; Admirable; 
Royal; Monstrous Pavie; Swalch, &c. 

\Vhere there is room, and the situation is warm, 
one or two trees of the Catharine Peach should 
have places ; as in very warm seasons it is an ex¬ 
cellent fruit# 

As these aorta follow each other in the times 
of their ripening, they will be sufficient to fur¬ 
nish proper supplies of this fruit during the sea¬ 
son : but as in some seasons there arc particular 
sorts of peaches very good, which in other seasons 
often prove but indifferent; when there is a 
sufficient extent of walls, it maybe adviseable 
to plant three or four other sorts; as the Mon- 
tauban; the Lisle; the Old Newington; La 
Teton de Venus, &c* 

Mr. Forsyth thinks the following sorts best 
suited to small gardens; the Early Avant; Small 
Mignonne; the Anne Peach; Royal George; 
Royal Kensington; Noblesse; Early Newing¬ 
ton; Gallande; Early Purple; Chancellor; * Ni¬ 
vette; the Catharine; and the Late Newington# 

Against walla that hAve a north or east aspect, 
he recommends the Early Avant; Early Ann; 
Early Mignonne; Royal George; Red Magda¬ 
len; Royal Kensington; Noblesse; Grosse Mi- 
* gnone; and Millers Mignonne# 

For the purpose of being forced in the peach- 
house, the following sorts are considered as the 
moat proper by the author of the Scotch Forcing 


Gardener* the Red Magdalen; White ditto; Royal 
George; Grimwood's ditto; Noblesse; French 
Mignonne; Montauban ; Teton de Venus ; Early 
Purple; Late ditto; Orange; Hative;&c. Mr. 
Forsyth likewise advises the use of the Catharine 
Peach in this way, as possessing many advan¬ 
tages. 

In France they distinguish those called Peaches 
into Pavies and Peaches ; those being called 
-Peaches which quit the stone; while those whose 
flesh closely adheres to it are termed Pavies. The 
last are much more esteemed there than the 
Peaches, though in this country the Peaches arc 
preferred by many persons# 

The sign of a good Peach is that of its having ^ 
a firm flesh, the skin fine and thin; of a deep 
or bright red colour next the sun, and yellowish 
next the wall* The flesh of a yellowish colour, 
and lull of high-flavoured juice; the stone small, 
and the pulp or flesh very thick# 

The third, or Nectarine, though formerly con¬ 
sidered as a distinct species from the great differ¬ 
ence in the fruit from that of the Peach, is at 
present, on account of the different sorts of fruit 
having been produced on the peach-tree, esteemed 
as a variety of it# It is not capable of being di¬ 
stinguished from the peach either in its mode of 
rowth, wood, leaves, or flowers, with any great 
egree of certainty ; but the fruit is perfectly di¬ 
stinct in all the different stages of its increase and 
maturation ; the skin or rind in it being smooth 
arid Ann, while in the peach it is covered with 
a soft downy substance# The flesh or pulp of 
the former is likewise much firmer than in the 
latter. 

It may, however, be treated of separately for 
the sake of distinction in its culture* 

The-/f. Nucipersica} or Nectarine Tree, iscom- 
monly a smaller tree than the Peach : the trunk 
and larger branches are covered with a lighter 
bark t the smaller branches or twigs are more 
tender, and inclining to red : the flowers are less 
than those of the Peach, and of a darker red co¬ 
lour. These differences are, however, frequently 
trifling, and by no means constant. The prin¬ 
cipal distinction certainly is in the fruit, which is 
smaller and rounder, without any lateral cleft# 

It has its name Awcipmica from the similitude 
of the fruit in smoothness, colour, size, and form, 
to the Walnut covered with its outer green shell : 
and the English name of Nectarine is deservedly 
given it, from the rich, racy, nectareous flavour 
of the fruit; which in its highest perfection is 
superior to any other European fruit, and perhaps 
to many boasted fruits of hotter climates. 

There are several varieties that deserve atten¬ 
tion for the purpose of cultivation; Fairchild's 
Early Nectarine^ which is one of the earliest, is 
La 
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a FTTiall round fruit, of a beautiful red colour* and 
well flavoured, that ripens about the middle of 
August*—The Newington Nectarine is a fine 
fniitj of a beautiful red colour next the sun, 
ami velluw on the other side ; its flrdi adheres 
to the stone. Jt has an excellent rich juice, and 
ripens about the middle of ember.—The 

Lbu^e Nectarine is of a middle size, of a dark 
red or purple next the sun, and of a pale green 
on the oilier side, Jt has a soft melting pulp, 
a:id vinous price ; becoming ripe in the latter 
end of A ngusl or beginuimr of September. It 
is said to have been iirst cultivated by Gurle, a 
Nur?ervman at Iloxtonun the time of Charles the 
Second,—'I be Scarlet Nectarine has a fine scar¬ 
let colour next the sun, but is of a pale red next 
the wall. It ripens in the Inner end of August, 
or beirinnine: of September.—Brugnnn, or Italian 
Nectarine, which is of a deep red next the sun, 
and a pale yellow on the other side; the flesh ad¬ 
hering to the stone. This has a rich flavour in 
good seasons, and ripens in the latter end of Au¬ 
gust, or beginning of September.—The Roman 
Red Nectarine is a large fruit, of a dark red co¬ 
lour next the sun, but of a yellow colour on the 
other side: the flesh adhering to the stone. When 
fully ripe tl shrivels, the pulp living then replete 
with a rich juice. It becomes ripe in September. 
Jt is observed by Mr, Forsyth, that this Nectarine 
has a smooth leaf, and the Newington a jagged one; 
which is one of the nuM essential diiferenccs by 
which Ui esc two excellent fruits arc distinguishable 
from each other.—The Murry Nectarine, which is 
of a reddish colour towards the sun, and of a pale 
green towards the wall. Its fruit has a tolerably 
cood flavour, and ripens about the middle of 
September.—Temple's Nectarine is of a mid¬ 
dle size, of a pale red colour towards the sun, 
and of a yellowish cast next the wall. Its fruit, 
when quite ripe, shrivels ; the pulp being then full 
of rich juice of a fine flavour. It ripens about the 
middle of September or beginning of October. 
—The Golden Nectarine, which is a handsome 
fruit of a soft red colour towards the sun, and 
yellow on the other side: the flesh adhering to 
the stone. It has a rich flavour, and is ripe about 
the beginning of October. The Peterborough, 
or Late Green Nectarine, sometimes denominated 
the Verma&hjis of a middle size and round shape, 
being always of a green colour : the flesh is firm, 
and in a good season tolerably well flavoured. 
It ripens about the middle of October,—The 
Violet Nectarine is of a middle size, and a 
purple colour next the sun, but pale on the rnher 
side : it has a vinous flavour, and ripens in the 
latter end of August or beginning of .September. 

In addition lothis list, Mr. Forsyth has recom¬ 
mended And ersun’s Nectarine; Aromatic; Black 


Newington ; Clermont ; De la Tail le * Early Pavic \ 
Genoa; Luncomb's Black ; Mu^k Violet ; New¬ 
foundland ; New White ; Princess Koval; Rogers *s 
Seedling ; Koval Chaird’or; St. OiiktTs; T awny, 
ripe in September; W hite, ripe in August and 
September. 

The lx>t of these varieties, according to Mil¬ 
ler, are; the Fairchild's; the tllrugc; the New¬ 
ington; the Roman Red; and the TV tuple ; but 
especially tin: Newington and Roman. The 
White Nectarine is likewise a good fruit, and a 
curious variety. 

And as i\ proper selection for a small garden, 
Mr. Forsyth recommends the Fairchild’s Larly 
Nectarine ; the Flruge; the Scarlet ; the Newing¬ 
ton ; the Red Roman ; and the Murrv. 

For the purpose of forcimr, Mr. NjcoI advises 
the Roman; the Scarlet; Elrugc ; Newington; 
Temple; and the Due do Tilly; the last is a 
Spanish Nectarine, and, of all others, on^ht, 
lie thinks, to take preference. The fruit is of 
tile most exquisite flavour, dark purple, a free¬ 
stone; and grows to the size of a Noblesse 
Peach in the same house wiih it: and the tree 
is the most healthy and beautiful, and bears large 
and regular crops. 

Culture in the sthnuntl kiuiL The propagation 
of these trees is cither efleeted by budding them 
upon plum, almond, or peach stocks, or by set¬ 
ting the stones of the fruit. But as bv the first 
method they sooner form full and regular heads, 
and also more early attain to the stale of flower¬ 
ing and producing fruit, it is that mostly practised; 
and if it be intended to continue any particular 
sort, it is only by tins mode that it can be effected 
with certainty, as, where the trees arc propagated 
from the seed, they are apt to varv, all the va¬ 
rieties proceeding frequently from the fruit of the 
same tree. 

The operation is mostly performed about the 
latter end of the summer, as in August, and may 
be done either for dwarfs, half, or full standards. 
It is remarked by Mr. Forsyth, that in the spring, 
alter being budded, they may he trained for 
standards, nr suffered to grow for half standards ; 
but the method generally practised, is to bud them 
at such heights as the stem is designed to be, and 
the second year afterwards to plain them out for 
good. If these trees arc to be afterwards trans¬ 
planted into a dry soil, it is recommended to be 
done in the month of October, when the leaves 
begin to decay ; but if into wet ground, the month 
of February' is to be preferred. In wet soils, such 
as arc budded on plum stocks arc found to thrive 
best, but those on almond or peach stocks suc¬ 
ceed with the greatest certainty in dry ones. 

In raising trees of this kind from the stones, 
the early autumn or spring months, as October 
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and November, orFcbruary and March, arc the test 
seasons for planting them in, epic being taken to 
select stones of the hist summer 1 ? growth ; they arc 
best drilled into beds oi good light soil, to two or 
three inches in depth* In the spring the plants 
will appear; and in the autumn or spring following 
they may be transplanted into the nursery, and be 
arranged in rows, according to the wi?U ol the 
planter, for the purpose of being aiterwaids 
trained for standards, half standards, or dwarfs* 
When it is- intended to bud any of them with 
peaches or almonds, some of them will he in a 
proper state for the operation for dwarfs the 
first, and all of litem the second year after being 
transplanted; but in order to be trained with pro- 

{ )cr stems for standards, they should invariably 
lave three ye?rs* growth* 

It is likewise easy to rai*e the dwarf sorts by 
suckers from the root^, and by layers, as well as 
bv being propagated by budding upon the plum 
or almond-stocks. The best season for these 
operations is the latter end of summer or begin- 
ing of autumn. 

Priming .—The method most common for 
pruning trees of this sort is, to shorten the first 
shoot from the bud to a few eyes in the spring, 
in order that lateral shoots may be put forth by 
the trees in proper quantity, so as to form re¬ 
gular full heads, Mr. Forsyth advises, when 
young trees arc brought from the nursery, 
never to cut them till the young shoots besrin to 
break, as about April or May, strong trceslxfing 
cut about a foot from the ground, ami the weaker 
ones half the distance ; but w hen the wood is not 
well ripened, as after wet autumns, hard win¬ 
ters are apt to kill the shoots ; in such cases 
they should be cut down to the sound wood, 
taking care to prune out all such cross shoots as 
rub against others, the tree being left open in the 
middle, and the shoots cut about the same length 
as for apricots, and in proportion to their strength, 
always wholly cutting out and removing the de¬ 
cayed wood and cankery parts of the trees* 

It is also recommended by the same practical 
author, that they be planted in sheltered situa¬ 
tions, and such as have a southern aspect, whe¬ 
ther used as standards or half standards* It 
rnay be necessaiy, in some cases, to protect them 
hv alight covering of some kind, against the in 
jury to he expected from the hu ts in February 
ami March; with dwarf trees this may be done; 
by fixing up poles and thatching over them with 
fern, si raw, or other similar substances, which 
may be removed when the frost is gone, and the 
weather fine and settled in the spring ; by which 
a good supply of almonds may sometimes be 
procured* Sometimes trees of tin* sort arc plant¬ 
ed in espaliers, and against walls, in order to im¬ 
prove and render the fruit more early* 


To preserve the fruit of the almond-tree it is 
necessary that it should be first properly dried, 
and then put into either bran or sand. 

The larger sorts of these trees, from the beauty 
of their early blossom, may be employed with 
great effect in the back parts of the borders, or 
clumps of shrubberies and pleasure grounds, 
when properly intermixed with other kinds of 
flower in c shrubby trees of tall growth. They 
are also highly ornamental when placed singly on 
lawns, or oilier open spaces near the house. 

The great beauty of the dwarf sorts, when in 
blow, will be best displayed, and have the fullest 
effect, when they are arranged and blended with 
other low shrubs in the fronts of such borders 
and clumps. 

Cutiitre in ihe Peach kind .—In the propagation 
of peach-trees, it is necessary either to bud them 
upon plum stocks, or to set the seed i by the 
latter method most of the fine varieties ot this 
fruit have probably been at first obtained ; yet 
it is extremely uncertain of success, from their 
great tendency to deviate from the nature the 
variety of the original seed* In the raising of 
new varieties in this method, it is best to set the 
seeds in. drills two or three inches deep, in good 
mould, in the autumnal months, as about Octo¬ 
ber or November; but when neglected at that 
season, they may be preserved in sand till Fe¬ 
bruary, and be then put in. In theensuing spring 
the plants will be up; and after the growth of 
one or two years, accordmg to the intention of 
the planter, they will befit for being transplanted 
into the nursery; in doing which they shuuld 
be placed in rows, at the distance of a foot or a 
loot and a half; the proper seasons for perform¬ 
ing the work being in the early autumn or 
spring months* From this situation, after re¬ 
maining twelve months, some of them may be 
taken tor the purpose of training, and bring 
planted against walls, pailing, or other fences 
adapted to the purpose. 

But in order to propagate a variety with the 
greatest degree.of ccrtaintvand success, itisbestto 
pursue the method of budding, as by this means 
the trees become much sooner in a state of bear¬ 
ing, and, at the same time, produce a fruit, 
which in size, colour, and taste, has an exact re¬ 
semblance to that of the tree from which the bud 
was cut. It is sometimes the case, that peaches 
are budded on stocks of different sons, as the 
apricot, the almond, the plum; but the last, ai 
being more hardy and suitable to afford a full 
bearing condition, should always be preferred ; it 
has also another advantage, that of thriving in 
almost any kind of soil. When it can be pro¬ 
cured, the muscle plum stock is by much thtf 
best, as being most prosperous and durable. 

By sow ing the seeds or stones in the manner 
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made from the few eyes that were left, inch 
should be rubbed oft" as come out either in front 
or back of the branches, retaining the lateral ones 
only, which, a> they arrive at sufficient length, 
as afmut June, s! toil Id be nailed lo the fence, aiulre¬ 
main during the summer w ithout being shortened. 

When the leaves have fallen, about November, 
or in the following March, the first winter-pru¬ 
ning may be performed, which should he done 
according to the number of shoots produced 
from the heading down : if there be two shoot-:, 
one on each side, thev may hoih be re tained, 
being cut to eight, ten, or more inches, i \r pro¬ 
portion to their strength, to promote a further 
supply of wood, nailing them to the fence in a 
horizontal direction* If there arc three shoots, 
and the middle one regularly placed, it s]ion Id be 
put in an upright direction ; if four, two should be 
trained an each side, equal number, strength, 
and regularity al this period* being duchy to be 
attended to. 

In the second veaf 3 summer pruning, the 
•hoots should but in few instances be shortened \ 
and all such as proceed from the horizontal 
brandies of the former year preserved and train¬ 
ed, except tUc Jhr?-rig hi shoots, which slum Id 
be rubbed oft' as useless. 

The pruning the second w inter should be done 
about the same period as the firsts the weak 
shoots should be removed, and the brandies pre- 
terved in as much regular!tv and uniformity as 
possible as to number and size, shortening them 
as above directed* 

Mr- Forsyth advises, in the first year, when 
the leading shoot is verv strong, to pinch off the 
top of it about the beginning of June, which 
will make it throw out lome hue strong shoots, 
to hdp to fill the walls* None oi the shoots 
•houkl* he thinks, bo suffered lo grow too long 
during the first and second years; which may al¬ 
ways Be prevented by pinching the ends of them ; 
but they should never be topped when the tree 
sends out fine kind shoots, till the spring follow¬ 
ing, when they may be pruned according to the 
strength of the tree, and the quantity of wood 
it has made during the preceding summer, 
leaving the shoots from six to twelve inches 
Ions; by which means the lower parts of the 
w alls wall soon be able to be filled, It is, he 
observes, too common a practice to lay in the 
•hoots at full length, taking off only the points 
of the branches* which generally* after a few 
years, leaves the walls quite naked : whereas, if 
attention were paid to the training, especially for 
the first four years, the walls might always be 
filled with fine bearing wood from top to bottom, 
and the trees produce a great deal more fruit* 
and of a much finer quality than when they are 


run tip in the former way; for those trees, in 
general* are so weak that they have not strength 
to bear good fruit* The third y'-ar, if care'be 
taken to manage ibe trees properly in summer* 
they may lie brought into a beanmj. state* If the 
ground be strong, they will grow \\ry vigorously; 
in which case, pinch all the si;011c h b about 
the month of June, which will nv\ix them throw 
nut ride-shoots; these, if 1ml laid m too ihiek, 
will make fine bearing wood hu the succeeding 
year. If the strong -h>> t> be aitkivd to ernw 
lo their fu!) lenn'ih, tlicv will K lame and tpun- 
gv* and will neither product x. it* m i good wood 
tor the following year* Weak rim-Tts should* 
be thinks, never be uaikri, adhuiieh they niav 
be full nf hlo^nm, as ih<_y never biar good fruit* 
.Suim rimes weakly lives ate covered over with blos¬ 
som ; but it too much fruit be suffered m remain 
on them, they will be weakened so much that 
they will never recover* In that ease he would 
recomimrnl picking oif the greater part of the 
fruit, to let the tree recover it- sirength. When 
trees arc prunctl in the above slate, be cautions gar¬ 
deners never Lt 1 prune at a silicic flower-bud ; as if 
that he the case it is sure tokriltlh-shoot; or, it will 
al least die, or be destroyed as tar as the wood- 
bud which is nearest to it* 

In pruning, where attention is bestowed* some 
shoots* and sometimes whole irees, are, he savs* 
found with nothing hut single ilowcr-buds* These 
sorts of shoots should be laid in at lull length* 
and always attend to the next branch that "baa 
got some wood-buds, and cut it dose* that it 
may produce fine wood to supply the place of 
those that have only flower-buds* which may be 
cut out the year follow ing. 

At the period when peach-trees come into a 
bearing state, there will* in general, he seen two 
flu wer-buds dose together, and in looking be^ 
tween these flower-buds, what is termed a vvoud- 
bud may he seen; the cutting should constantly 
be performed at these double buds, as the shoots 
which bear fruit the following year come out 
from between them. 

The proper form fur bear i 11 % bcinsr thus attained, 
the trees may be preserved" and kept ill order 
by requisite summer and winter pruning. 

Mr. Forsyth* however* observes, that when the 
trees come into a beariuc state, they may be kept 
in a flourishing condition by proper management 
and attention to the summer priming- It has 
often been his practice to top the strong shoots 
twice in the course of the summer* before he 
could get them to produce line kind bearing 
wood* having often had shoots that grew, in the 
course of one summer, upwards of six feet in 
length, and as thick as his thumb. If such 
shoots as these be laid m near their full length* 
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the lower part of the wall will, he thinks, be left 
naked; besides, these strong shoou exhaust the 
tree of its strength, and newer produce good 
wood, if neglected to be topped in the sum¬ 
mer* He recommends the cutting out all 
such shoots when the trees are pruned in the 
spring, and to leave only the fine kind bearing 
wood, which is easily known by its having two 
small leaves-where the flower-buds are to be the 
following year, while the strong shoots have one 
leaf-bud only at each eve, constantly taking care 
to lay the branches as horizontally as possible, 
which will check the growth of the shoots, 
and, at the same time, make the wood much 
finer, and more fit for bearing the succeeding 
year* All the useless side-shoots that cannot be 
nailed in against the wall should invariably be 
rubbed off, leaving only the best, which must be 
laid in about three inches apart. 

Much attention is likewise recommended to 
the picking off all the side-shoots that come out 
near the tops of the branches; as, when left, 
they weaken the fruit-bearing branches lor the 
ensuing year* This is best performed as soon as 
they can be laid hold of by the finger and thumb, 
for when suffered to grow strong they hurt the 
fruit-bearing shoots very much. 

In the old trees, where they run up to the top 
of the walls, leaving three ^fourths of them nearly 
naked, the best way, according to the same 
writer, is to cut them as far back as any young 
shoots or buds can be found. Some young shoots 
or buds must always be left on peach-trees, 
otherwise the life of them will be endangered* 
They should never be headed down in the manner 
of the apricot, apple, or pear-tree. If peach-trees 
arc headed down, without attending to these cau¬ 
tions, a great risk is run of killing them; but where 
there are a few young shoots the top may with 
safety be cut off just aGove them, as they will lead 
the sap up, and produce strong branches, which 
should be topped in the same way as young trees 
that are intended to fill the walls. 

Mr* Forsyth further observes, that it is al¬ 
ways more difficult to procure new wood from 
old peach-trees than from airv others, except 
nectarines. He has often made incisions in the 
old branches, about the joint, cutting out a 
pie.ee from one to three inches, according to 
their sizes. This he advises to be done in several 
places of the tree, to furnish it with young w ood ; 
always rounding the edges where the incision is 
made, which should be above the joint, but as 
near to it as possible* The operation should be 
performed in the month of April; but not unless 
sonic young shoots are perceived to make their 
appearance; which, when they arc about three 
or four inches long, cut off the old branch, by 


which means the fresh young wood will make a 
rapid progress the lirst summer, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year tine fruit will be produced on them. 

The use of his composition is constantly ad¬ 
vised where old branches arc cut off, and care 
should be taken to round the edges. 

It becomes necessary, according to the same 
horticulturist, about the latter end of April, to 
look over the trees again, and rub off what super¬ 
fluous fore-Tight shoots have remained from go¬ 
ing over them the first time. If the trees were 
examined once every fortnight it would, he 
thinks, be the better, as by such means they 
would be kept in more perfect order. He has so 
accustomed himself to look over trees, that 
he docs it as he walks about his ordinary busi¬ 
ness, which saves much time. 

The principal object, or that of bearing fruit, 
is, according to some, best effected by shorten¬ 
ing each year's branches m the winter primings, 
as by this means they are made to afford both 
a supply of bearing wood and a crop of fruit, the 
year old shoots most generally affording the 
greatest supply. 

The general summer prunings arc, by some, 
chiefly directed to the reforming of irregularities 
in the numerous shoots produced ; but the winter 
prunmgs, to the reforming of the branches of 
all ages, sizes and situations, and to the render¬ 
ing the trees healthy, beautiful, and productive, 

Nailing *—As the pruning advances the nailing 
should he performed, in which operation great 
regularity should be observed in laying the 
branches in a horizontal direction, having the 
extremities very little raised above the part from 
whence it takes its direction, the degrees of ob¬ 
liquity being as little as the nature of the situa¬ 
tion will allow. The shoots should likewise be 
placed at such suitable distances from each other, 
as that, when the leaves are fully expanded, they 
may have sufficient room to stand without shading 
the branches in too great a degree. These last 
should never be nailed in an upright, where 
it is possible to give them any other direc¬ 
tion, as, in such cases, they are liable to send off 
shoots from the highest eyes, and leave the infe¬ 
rior parts of the shoots quite naked. If too 
much wood has been left, it must either be cut 
out altogether, or to an eye, for the purpose 
of a shoot the succeeding year. 

Mr, Forsyth advises tftat care should betaken 
not to let the shoots get too long before they are 
tacked to the wall, lest they should be broken by 
the wind. He docs not, however, approve of 
nailing the young wood too soon ; for, by so 
doing, the heat ofthe sun is apt to occasion them 
to grow too fast. 

liv saving some of the largest and straightest 
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f hoofs that arc ait off, and running them in 
among the sm.ill brandles of the trees to prevent 
them from being broken by the wind, the mid¬ 
dle of tiie branch run in, btintr on the outride of 
the shoot that is w iriwd to be preserved, ami the 
ends tucked under the two adjoining brandies, a 
great deal of the slcoiu! huh hut nailing mav bo 
saved. Immediately after the fdl of the leaf it will 
be necessary to take out these loose branches ; by 
which the shoo:s may have more liberty, and llie 
sun and air he more fully admitted to ripen tlie- 
wood before the spring pruning commence*. 

At the time this nailing is performed, carefully 
take off all the side shoots that come out from 
the tons of the young shoots. In performing the 
second nailing, if any very strong shoots arc 
found, they should he cutout, leaving the line 
kind side shoots that have been produced since the 
first topping, but only such as will bear fruit* 

When tile autumn proves fine, the trees mostly 
continue in full leaf to the end of October, and 
sometimes to the end of November. At the 
time tile leaves begin to tall, a soft broom 
should be emplovcd, brushing it gently over the 
branches of the trees, in order to take off as ma¬ 
ny of the leaves a:i possible, without hurling the 
buds. The brushing should however be per¬ 
formed upwards, for in the contrary direction it 
will be liable to break and destroy the buds. 

When ail the leaves arc removed, Mr* Foraylh 
advises the unnuilingof the young brandies that 
were nailed in during the summer, leaving the 
strong ones to keep the tree fast to the wall, as, 
by these means, from the branches being loose 
from the wall, they will receive the benefit of the 
sun and air more fully, to ripen and harden 
the young wood, which, in that case, will not 
be liable to he killed by the severity of the win¬ 
ter season; and, by leaving the trees so till the 
spring, when the pruning is to be performed, 
there will be a ^reat choice of fine bearing wood 
to cover the walls with. 

He also advises the nails and shreds laid up in 
autumn, when the branches were urmailed, to be 
pointed and picked during the wet weather in 
winter, in order to be fit for use again ; and that 
such shreds as have been used m summer be 
soaked in boiling-hot soapsuds for three or four 
days, in order to destroy the eggs of earwigs and 
other insects, which are highly destructive to this 
sort of trees. 

These trees, From their coming early into bios- 
lam, should be protected from the frosts to se¬ 
cure the fruit: various means have been attempt¬ 
ed for tins purpose; the most effectual arc, by 
nailing light mats or strong open canvass over 
them, which should be removed in the middle of 
Ihedav, but k*:ptcloseinthe night and when the 


weather is severe. Mr. Forsyth finds old netting 
the best covering, which should be put on three¬ 
fold, as for apricots. When the leaves bcein to 
cover the fruit, and the weather appears to be fine 
and settled, the netting may be taken off by de¬ 
grees, but by no means all at once. By means 
of forked sticks, the nets inav be kept at any di¬ 
stance required ; but he advises, never to be in 
too great haste to uncover the trees, or suffer the 
shoots to grow through the meshes of the nets ; 
an when that is the ease, manv of them will be 
broken in taking tltem off* He thinks it best 
to uncover the trees in cloudy weather, or w hen 
it is likely to rain ; as when the nets are taken 
off in clear weather the leaves are liable to he 
injured by the sun* In taking off the fore-right 
and side shoots care is necessary not to expose 
the fruit; the best method is to rub them off near 
the extremities, leaving those which are wanted 
to fill up the wall as low on the branch as possi¬ 
ble, and only one as a leading shoot. 

When the fruit of these tucs sets too thick, 
thinning becomes necessary, according to the 
vigour and sine of the tree. The largest and best 
placed should be left ; if the leaves cover too much 
they should also be pinched off* 

Mr. Forsyth advises this to be done when the 
fruit is about the of a small marble, which 
must be left much to the judgment of the person 
who performs it; but it should be according to 
the strength of the tree, and be done very regu¬ 
larly, that the fruit maybe equally dispersed over 
the tree* When left too thick, it will not have 
room to swell, as frequently happens ; but, if 
the tree be very strong, from three to six peaches 
may be left on each shoot, according to the 
strengih and length of the branch or shoot. 

It is remarked, by the ingenious author just 
noticed, that “he has observed, that where the 
composition he recommends was applied to pre¬ 
vent the sap from being exhaled bv the sun ami air, 
all the trees that tv ere very much loaded with fruit 
were not in the least hurt, while the trees that 
were treated in the common wav were greatly in¬ 
jured, and often killed when they had a great 
crop/' 

It is of great advantage, in the opinion of this 
writer, in very dry seasons, to make a large bason 
round each tree; or, what is better, mate up an 
edge alon<r the whole border with mould, as for a 
becl to betl out plants in a nursery, and then give 
the trees a good watering, and mulch the border 
with some perfectly rotten dung or leaves, which 
will keep the roots of the trees moist, and pre¬ 
vent the ground from cracking. The trees should 
be watered once a week during dry weather, and 
the branches and leaves sprinkled every other day 
in the afternoon, with an engine, pressing the 
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forefinger over the mouth of the pipe, to spread 
the water very fine, hi this way the trees may 
be kept clean and tree from in sec is. The sprink¬ 
ling should not, however, be performed when the 
sun is on them, nor too late in the evening, 
as in the former case the leaves are liable to be 
scorched, and in the latter the mildew is apt to be 
brought on the tender sorts of peach-trees. 
When any of the trees are infected, leave off 
sprinkling them, or let clear lime-water be ap¬ 
plied, but this should only be done in warm wea¬ 
ther* Frequent sprinkling the trees with lime- 
water, and throwing it plentifully on the under¬ 
side of the leaves, has been found in a short time 
to extirpate the acams, or red spider, which is 
so destructive to peach-trees* 

It is likewise advised to keep the fruit well 
shaded, and never to suffer the leaves to be pick¬ 
ed off till the fruit be grown to its full size, when 
some of them may be taken off, to let the fruit 
attain its natural colour, as once a week, in a 
gradual manner; by which means, the fruit will 
continue much longer in succession than if they 
were picked off all at once* 

It is considered as a bad practice to pick off 
the leaves of these trees before the fruit is grown 
to its natural size, as the shade of the leaves as¬ 
sists the fruit very much; and, wherever the leaves 
arc nicked off, the fruit is small, stunted, and 
ill-flavoured* It is found of utility against ear¬ 
wigs and other insects, to hang up short pieces of 
bean-stalks tied together before the trees, pre¬ 
vious to the fruit's beginning to ripen; as by 
that means they may be collected and destroyed* 

Any canker that may be in the old bark w here 
the branch was amputated, is likewise recom¬ 
mended to be carefully remove^ 

* The vegetable disease termed the canker is 
very liable to attack peach-trees, in which it is of 
a brown colour; and, in the bark, it appears in 
small specks or dots, as if made with a pen* All 
these arc recommended to be cut out dean; for 
if any part of the canker remain it will affect 
the new wood as it begins to grow* Wherever 
gum is seen oozing, it maybe concluded that the 
canker is not completely eradicated from the 
tree.— See Canker . 

The blight is a disease with which peach-trees 
are liable to be affected, and by which the leaves 
are shriveled or curled up and much thickened* 
It arises from the imperfect nourishment and 
growth of the trees, from insects, and other 
causes, and is to be remedied by altering the 
state of the trees, removing the diseased leaves, 
washing with water in the heat of the day, or fu¬ 
migating with tobacco smoke, &c .—See Blight. 

Though trees of this kind begin to bear fruit 
the second or third year, they may be considered 


in a state oF training to their sixth or sventh, and 
will continue from thirty or forty to fifty or six¬ 
ty years, especially when raised on pi urn-stocks 
in good bearing, where proper care and attention 
is bestowed in their management* And it is as¬ 
serted by some, that the fruit of such old trees 
is much finer flavoured than such as is produced' 
on young trees. Garden plants of the smaller 
kinds, that are taken oft'early in the spring, may 
be occasionally grown on the borders about them ; 
and in the culture of the peach tree a little dung 
should occasionally be inserted in digging over 
the borders* 

Forcing of Peaches ,—Besides the method of 
raising these trees against walls in the open air, 
they are frequently cultivated in forcing-frames, 
hot-walls, and houses constructed for the purpose, 
in order to have the fruit more early. The first 
of these modes is not, however, to be much re- 
com mended- M r. Nicol, in his Forcing Gardener, 
strongly objects to oiled paper frames, and frames 
placed against fined walls without front flues ; 
to the first, on account of its darkness, and in¬ 
capability of admitting the rays of light and free 
air, both of which arc so indispensably necessa¬ 
ry to the health and vigour of the trees ; and to 
the second, because the (font is the most valua¬ 
ble fine in any house, equally on account of the 
saving of fuel, from the circumstance ol its hav¬ 
ing a greater command of temperature, anti the 
injury done the trees by the violent heat of the 
back flues in keeping up the proper temperature 
in stormy weather; besides the propensity of in¬ 
sects to harbour and breed between the trellis and 
flue in such cases* 

Suitable 1 louses, contrived for the purpose, arc 
constantly to be preferred ; such as arc wrought 
by one fire, communicating first witii the 
front flue, and ihen having two returns in the 
back wall, are, in the opinion of the same wri¬ 
ter, best adapted to early forcing, as the strength 
of the heat is expended in the front, so tbat by 
the time it returns to the back flues it becomes 
of a slow, mild nature; from which no danger 
can be entertained, even at the most early season 
of forcing. Flans for houses of this sort may be 
seen in the annexed plate* They may be so con¬ 
trived as to serve the purpose of grapes as well as 
for peaches; and have one or two fires, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

In the latter kind a trellis may be fixed against 
the roof, beams or rafters, to the extent of half 
their height; trees being planted between the 
front flue and w all, and trained thereto, as iii esc - 
will not shade those on the back, and of course 
one house be rendered nearly as good as two, as the 
trees on the front will have an extent of eleven 
or twelve feet to extend themselves in. 
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The most advantageous situation and aspect 
£or houses of this sort, arc such as are rather eleva¬ 
ted inul face the meridian sun- For the borders 
Mr, Nicol advises three-fourths strong brown 
loam, ;m eighth light sandy loam, and an eighth 
stable tlung, wiili about a fortieth pail of shell 
markkas the coin position* The borders should lie 
lull tiirec feet deep ; and the breadths, for the nar¬ 
row house;?, about fourteen feet from the back 
wall j and for the wide ones all the width of the 
house within, and to the extent of twelve feet on 
the outside* They should be kept well trenched 
and perfectly fine on llie surface, and have, occa¬ 
sionally, well rotted dung duo: into them. 

For tliis purpose, as well as that of planting 
against open walk, maiden or one-year trained 
trees are to be preferred: some likewise plant 
what are termed riders, of the same age, between 
the dwarf-trees ; but the practice is not, by any 
means, to be recommended, as the nourishment 
of the others may be thereby greatly impaired. 
The proper distance is from twelve to fifteen 
feet, according as the house will best divide, for 
the dwarf-trees; and the best sca^n of planting 

any time from about the first of November to 
the beginning of tlw; following month ; in the 
performing of which the holes should he cover¬ 
ed in with a light earthy compost, shaking it 
well in between the roots, and settling it well 
with a little water about them. 

The sorts that arc the best suited to this use 
have been already decribcd. 

The methods of training in these are much 
the same as in the preceding cases ; bv that 
of the fan-kind, they probably succeed the 
best. Immediately after planting, in order to 
make the trees put forth vigorously and fill the 
trellis completely from the bottom in the dwarf- 
trees, head them down to two or three eyes on 
each shoot if maiden, and to the last eye on 
each branch If one-year trained trees. Others 
however thmk it better to deter the operation till 
the early spring, when the trees are planted in 
the autumn* In respect to the intermediate trees, 
they are only set tor the purpose of obtaining a 
crop or two while the principal ones are filling 
the spaces; it is not necessary to shorten them 
so much, whether they be maiden or trained 
trees, as by this means they put forth more 
moderate shoots, and come sooner into a bearing 
state, which is the chief object: they should be 
moved as the other trees fill up the trellis. 

As soon as the shoots have attained the length 
of two or three inches, such as are placed fore- 
right or back-right should be rubbed otf, and 
the others laid in, as they advance in growth, at 
the distance of nine or ten inches, care being ta¬ 
ken not to include the leaves with the tie> and to 


allow sufficient room for the swelling of the 
shoot, pinching off all the laterals as they appear. 
And when their growth is stopped lor the season, 
cut than back from hall to a thud of (heir 
lengths, in proportion to their strength ; and, in 
dressing, keep the side ones well down, in or¬ 
der to fill the bottom part of the trellis well. 
The same plan must be followed in the second 
season, lading the undermost shoot on each 
branch to furnish the under part of the tree, and 
the uppermost as a leader; carefully rubbing off 
all the intermediate ones, when not wanted, and 
at ;mv rate the jt/re-right ones, leaving them ge¬ 
nerally at three-fourths of their whole length. 
Where the wood lias been well ripened ill is sea¬ 
son, they may bear a few fruit in the following. 
However, unless the trees arc very vigorous on¬ 
ly a very few should be suffered to remain; as it 
is better to furnish the trellis well for a future 
crop, by laying in the summer shoots regularly* at 
the distance of six inches; and in the winter- 
pruning shorten the shoots of the extremities of 
the tree only a lew inches each, laying in those of 
the middle at full length. This practice mav be 
continued till the trees have wholly filled their 
places ; afterwards shortening none, except to 
fill casual vacancies, or where the extremities of 
the shoots have been injured by bruises or other 
causes. 

Afterwards these trees require to be frequently 
looked over in summer, and divested of lateral 
and other improper shouts, being kept regularly 
thin, and dressed to the trellis, &c, in a neat man¬ 
ner; and in tying care must be taken not to tie 
too near the point of the shout ; a few joints being 
constantly between tile last tie and extremity' of 
the branch. 

When the fruit is fully set, select such buds as are 
thought necessary to be left, and rub off the rest 
in a careful manner; the uppermost and under¬ 
most ones, and sometimes one or two about the 
middle of the shoot, arc mostly left the last in 
an alternate manner. 

At the time the fruit begins its last swelling, 
it should be exposed to the sun and air as much 
as possible, properly thinning the leaves* 

In this method it is not necessary to apply ar¬ 
tificial heat before the third season ; and then only 
to ripen the wood, in the autumn, when that be¬ 
comes necessary for the better bearing in the 
succeeding year. But even in this the trees will 
only bear very gentle forcing. 

In the fifth season the forcing may begin about 
February, when, according to the author of the 
Scotch Forcing Gardener, tire fire should be made 
so moderate the first fortnight, as that the ther¬ 
mometer may not stand, at eight at night and 
seven in the morning* higher than 45°; raising 
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it in the course of the second fortnight to 50% 
and afterwards gradually to 55* ; at which point 
it should be kept till the atoning is over* and then 
increased to 60*; and in the time of the fruit's 
ripening to 65% which it should never pass, as 
it would draw the young shoots up in a weak 
growth. In conducting the business, the greatest 
regularity and steadiness should be preserved ; 
as the trees are impatient of sudden checks of 
all kinds, especially in the time of setting and 
atoning the fruit* 

A free circulation of air is constantly necessa¬ 
ry, Mr, Nicol thinks, from the time the trees are 
planted, in the day-time, from sun-rise to sun-set 
the first season, and afterwards occasionally in the 
second, the house being shut up at night from 
the beginning of March, and the same in the rest* 
At the time the forcing begins, it should be shut 
up at night from the middle of January, and have 
a full and free circulation through the day til] the 
beginning of February ; after which it may be 
admitted in a more moderate degree, according 
to the weather, respect being paid to its tempera¬ 
ture till the bloom begins to open. After this, 
less or more must be admitted every day, if pos¬ 
sible ; as the setting of the fruit in a kindly man¬ 
ner depends much on fresh air being applied, 
and a free circulation of air kept up. ]n sun¬ 
shine it may be admitted at this time to the ex¬ 
tent that the thermometer may not stand at more 
than five or six degrees above the fire-heat medi¬ 
um ; and at no tune, till the stoning is over, 
above ten degrees ; but afterwards, in the mid¬ 
dle of the day, it may be suffered to rise to the 
height of fifteen. When the fruit begins to co¬ 
lour, the house should be opened by sun-rise, 
and not shut till sun-act, unless to defend the 
fruit firom heavy rains; no respect being paid to 
sun-shine, air being equally essential to the fla¬ 
vour of the fruit as the rays of the sun. 

This sort of fruit, when in a growing state, 
requires plentiful waterings; and the border should 
always be kept in a moist state : only restrain¬ 
ing a little in the time of setting and stoning, and 
totally when the fruit begins to colour. 

It maybe necessary to wash the house thrice a 
week from the commencement of the forcing till 
the flowers begin to open,then withholding ttH the 
petals begin to decay, when wash again till the 
fruit begins to ripen; and then finally withhold, 
unless the trees are afflicted witli the red spider, 
&c. in which case, wash every day till they are 
quite cleaned from the insects. And 1 , in the in¬ 
tervals of the washings, steaming night and 
morning may be practised, as at the blossoming 
season Mr. Nicol thinks it u of infinite benefit to 
the trees, as it encourages the setting of the 
fruit, and prevents the breeding of insects; and 


the engine cannot be employed* for fear of hurt* 
ing the bloom." 

It is necessary to thin the fruit in many kinds 
of peaches, to prevent the trees bearing them¬ 
selves to death* The operation should, however, 
be performed with caution, and never be done 
perfectly till after the stoning is past; as till 
then all danger of the fruit dropping is not over, 
Mr. Nicol T s rule for final thinning is, <( a fruit 
for cvcrv foot square of the surface of the tree 
for the large kinds, and for every nine or ten 
inches of the small kinds of peaches, for trees in a 
healthy and vigorous state,” 

Mr. Nicol observes that it is customary to 
let the fruit drop of its own accord when ripe; 
and for this purpose the border is covered with 
moss, and nets or mats are hung against the 
trellis to catch them; but he is of opinion that 
all kinds of fruit, except grapes, lose much of 
their flavour if suffered to remain on the plant 
till dead ripe ; and has, of course, always made it 
a practice to pull his peaches, as in this way not 
one half as many are lost or bruised as when 
suffered to fall ; and the fruit, from not being 
dead ripe, is much fitter for carriage. He also 
recommends this practice, as the border being 
covered with moss emits a bad flavour; and no¬ 
thing is so conducive to a good one as the sur¬ 
face being kept clean, and frequently stirred 
while the fruit is in a ripening state. 

The Scotch Forcing Gardener supposes, that 
by having “ two peach-houses, and a few trees 
planted against the open wall in a south aspect, 
the season may be prolonged from the first or 
middle of June to the first of November in con¬ 
stant succession, by beginning to force the first 
house on the first of February, and the second 
about the middle or latter end of March and 
that, “ where there arc three or four houses, and 
a flued wall, the season may be successively pro¬ 
longed from the first of May to the first or mid¬ 
dle of November." His mode is, to begin to 
force his first house on the first of December, 
and, as it is not much to be depended on at that 
early season, his second on the first of January; 
his third on the fim of March; and the 
fourth left without the aid of any fire heat. He 
never applies fire to “ flued walls until the first 
or middle of August, and that in order to ripen 
the wood, and hasten the maturity of the late 
fruit." And, by never reversing the successive 
orderof thepeach-houscs, he thinks, they will al¬ 
ways be w readv to vegetate at the ^atne time of the 
year on the application of fire heat, with much less 
injury to themselves than if they were changed.'' 

If peach-trees be forced every year, they will, 
he supposes, £f w ear out m the course of twelve or 
fourteen ; therefore about the eighth or tenth 
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year young dwarfs should bo planted where the 
riders stood, and the old dwarfs be converted 
into riders bv decrees as the young ones ad¬ 
vance.” r 

For the constant certain production of this 
fruit, flued walls are indispensably necessary ; 
ami where a fine garden is forming, the extra ex¬ 
pense in flucmg two or three hundred feet of the 
best exposed wall is but trifling, as, if built on a 
good plan, and wrought in a judicious manner, 
the annual expense will not be any great allatr. 

The methods of protecting the blossom until 
the fruit be set has been explained already; we 
may therefore proceed to the business of apply¬ 
ing the heat. 

But before this is done a trellis, or spars of 
an inch square, should be fixed against the walls 
to the height of the first course of the flue, in or¬ 
der to keep the young shoots from being scorched 
or injured by the fire; as when it has reached the 
second flue, the trees may lie against the wall 
without danger of being hurt. 

It is the custom of some, to apply fire heat to 
fined walls in the spring season ; but this Mr, 
Nicol disapproves of, as no species of forcing is 
so intricate ; the trees being placed between the 
extremes of heat and cold, it is quite impossible to 
make or regulate a climate for them* In his 
opinion, iL all that is necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of a crop, is, ripening and hardening the 
wood in autumn, and screening from frosty and 
boisterous winds in spring.” 

When the buds befon to appear turgid in the 
spring, he advises screens to be In mg up : and, 
ff if canvass, letdown in the day, from eight m 
the morning to live or six in the afternoon, in 
mild weather; but if boisterous frosty winds pre¬ 
vail, to continue them all day ; and they should 
not be totally' removed til! about the middle of 
June; by which time the fruit will be fairly set, 
and all danger past/ About the first or middle 
of August, according to the season and forward¬ 
ness of the fruit and wood, the li res may be lighted* 
These must be made very moderate at first, and in¬ 
creased as the season advances* If the surface of 
the wall about the second course of the fine be 
kept milk warm in the night, it is, he thinks, all 
that is necessary and the quantity of fuel must 
not be enlarged in a stormy night in this case in 
the same degree as in a hot-house; as by that 
means all would be ruined; for the intention in 
the application of fire, in this instance, is not the 
forming a climate for the trees, but the ripening 
the young shoots for the production of fruit ill 
the following season* 

The nectarine admits of being forced in the 
same manner* 

In the dwarf and doublt-blo-^ med kinds of 
Peach-trees the propagation is accomplished by 
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budding them on stocks of the same sort as thus* 
of the pencil-tree. 

These are principally cultivated for the purpose 
of ornament, as when planted in the borders of 
shrubberies, or other places, they are curious, 
and produce a fine e fleet early in the season. The 
dwarf sort is sometimes planted in pots, and 
when exposed with I he fmil upon it has a 
strik.ng appearance* 

The common peach-tree may likewise be 
placed as a standard in sheltered situations in 
pleasure grounds, as it has a fine appearance 
when in full blow. 

Culture in the Nectarine Kind, —In the propa¬ 
gation, culture, and management of this tree, 
the same attention will be necessary as in the 
peach* In this case it is, however, better to take 
the buds from old bearing trees, and not from 
young ones as is commonly the case* And in the 

C Tuning, particular care should be taken not to 
ty in the wood too thick or close* 

Mr. Forsyth ohseives, that u on account of the 
smoothness of I he skin, the nectarine sutlers 
much more from millcpcds or wood-lice, ear¬ 
wigs, &c* than the peach; it will therefore be 
nccessarv to hang up a greater mini her of'bundles 
of bean-sulks about these than about other fruit- 
trees* Wasps arc also very destructive to Necta¬ 
rines, and tiie trees are very liable to be infosted 
with the red spider*” He advises, the walls with 
the stems and branches of the trees to be care¬ 
fully inspected, and all the snails about them 
picked otf and destroyed, as young snails ire* 
quern!y commit great depredations on the leaves 
before the fruit is fully ripe. 

After the fail of the leaf the young shoots 
should, he savs, be unnailed, in order to harden 
ihe wood ; and in hot weather, basins formed on 
the borders, and mulched as for peaches. And 
watering with the engine is also to be practised 
in dry lint weather in the same manner* 

The fruit should be thinned when grown to a 
tolerable size, but the leaves never picked off till 
the fruit be fullv grown* 

AM VEILS, a genus comprehending different 
balsamiferous shrubs, of the stt'ert-wood kind, 
and which are tender exotics for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Octandria 
Manogynht) and ranks in the natural order of 
TerebiutacccR* 

The characters of which are, that the calyx is 
a one-lealed, four-toothed, acute, eiect, small 
and permanent perianthium ; the corolla consists 
of four oblong, concave and spreading petals ; 
the stamina have awl-shaped, .erect filaments; 
the anthers, obion jr, erect, of the length of the 
corolla; the pistmum has a germ, superior, 
ovate; the style thickish, of the length of the 
stamens; and the stigma is four-cornered; the 
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pericarpium,* drupaceous, roundish berry; and 
the seed* a round, shining nut. 

The species are ; l* A. tlemifera^ Gum-elemi 
Tree; 2. A. mantima , Small Shrubby Sweet - 
Wood; 3. A. GUeadensis , Balsam of Gilead 
Tree; 4. A. OpobaUamum 9 Balsam of Mecca 
Tree; 5. A . tox?Jcra t Poison Ash* 

The first species rises in a shrubby branching 
manner to the height of about six feet* The 
leaflets arc pointed, stiff and shining; fche leaves 
being opposite on peduncles two inches long; 
and at the ends of the branches four or five 
slender stalks issue, set with many very small 
white flowers, in a little corymb. The petals 
are inflex at the tip* The fruit i* the size and 
figure of an olive, and the colour of a pome¬ 
granate, having an odoriferous pulp within it. 
It is a native of Carolina and Brasil, and af¬ 
fords the resin known under the name uf Gum- 
elemi. 

The second species is a shrub of the Dwarf kind, 
branching, with a juice like that of the former, 
but pleasanter, and smelling like Rue. The 
leaflets shining, ovate, and finely notched, hilt 
scarcely an inch long ; the racemes, as in the 
former; the fruit twice as big, of a black co¬ 
lour, with a purple juice. It is found on rocks 
by the sca-skle about the Havannali, 

The third, or Balsam of Gilead Tree, is a 
shrub with purplish branches, a little striated, 
having protuberant buds loaded with balsamic 
resin. The leaves are crowded, petioled, ter- 
nate, smooth, and the leaflets sessile, quite en¬ 
tire, lanceolate, somewhat acute, that at the 
end larger than the others, wedge-lanceolate. 
The flowers proceed from the same buds, by 
threes, Proper peduncles one-flowered, shorter 
than the leaf, sheathed at bottom. The braete 
extremely minute, slightly bifid. It is doubted 
by some whether this he distinct from the fol¬ 
lowing species. T he Balsam of Giicad is ex¬ 
tracted from its buds. 

The fourth species is mostly represented as 
rising to the height of a moderate^ shrub* Ac¬ 
cording to Bruce, one of these was five feet two 
inches high from the part where the red root 
begins, or which is buried in the earth, to that 
where it divides itself first into branches. The 
trunk at the thickest part was about five inches 
diameter; the wood light and open, and incap¬ 
able of being polished,^covered w ith a smooth 
ark of hlueish white cast?, like that of a stan¬ 
dard cherry-tree in good health. Indeed a part 
of the bark is a reddish brown : it flattens at 
top like trees that are exposed to snow blasts or 
sea air, which gives it a stunted appearance. It 
is remarkable for a penury of leaves. The 
floras arc hkc those of the Acacia Tree, white 


and round, only that three hang upon three 
filaments or stalks, where the Acacia has but 
one. Two of these flowers fall off and leave a 
single fruit ; the branches that bear this are the 
shoots of the present year j they are of a reddish 
colour, and tougher than the old wood. It a£* 
fords the Opobalsam, or Balsam of Mecca, 

In the fifth species the leaves are pinnate ; the 
petioles long and five-leaved. The leaflets ovate- 
oblong, evergreen, ouite entire, opposite with 
a terminating one, all pcdicclled. The racemes 
several, axillary, filiform, with scattered flowers, 
Catcsby describes it as a small tree, with a 
light-coloured smooth bark, and the fruit as 
hanging in bunches, shaped like a pear, of a 
purple colour, covering an oblong hard stone. 
From the trunk a liquor distils as black as ink, 
which the inhabitants say is a poison. Birds feed 
on the fruit. It is a native uf America. 

Culture .—The propagation in these shrubby 
trees is the best accomplished by sowing the 
seeds, which must be procured from the places 
of their natural growth, in the early spring 
months, in pots of good rich mould, and then 
plunging them into a good bark hot-bed, very 
slight waterings being occasionally given. They 
may likewise be raised from cuttings from the 
young branches, which should be planted in the 
early spring, in pots filled with good earth, well 
closed about them, and immediately plated in 
the hot-bed, a very little water being given at 
the time of planting, and afterwards according 
as there may be a necessity for it* 

From the very tender nature of these plants 
they require to be kept constantly in the stove, 
and to have the same attention bestowed upon 
them as others of the exotic tender kinds. They 
arc chiefly cultivated for the purpose of afford- 
ing curiosity and variety in collections of exotica. 

ANACABDlUAIj a ge nus comprising a plant 
of the tender exotic tree kipd ; the Acajou, or 
Cashew nut* 

It belongs to the class and order Poh/gamia 
jyioucecia, and ranks in the natural order of 
HvlorGcece* 

Its characters are : that it has hermaphrodite 
and male flowers, eiilicr mixed with the herma¬ 
phrodites, or on a distinct tree. The calyx of 
the former is a five-leaved pe.’muhiuin ; the 
leaflets ovate, concave, coloured, erect, and de¬ 
ciduous ; the corolla h;is five petals, lanceolate, 
acme, three times as long as the calyx, npnglif 
at bottom, and reflex at <he end ; the slamrna 
have ten filaments, united at the base ami up¬ 
right, nine of lhe:u capillary, shorter than the 
calyx, one thicker, double the length of thu 
others, lying: on the cerm in front ; the anthcra* 
■roundish; m the longer filament Urge and fer- 
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Vile, in the re*t small ; the pisrillmn has a kid- 
liey-shaped germ, obliquely umarginatc in Front ; 
the style subulate, bent m, the length of the 
corolla; the stigma small, roundish, depressed, 
ant) concave ; no pericarpmm ; receptacle fleshy, 
very larifc and obovatc ; the seed a nut, kidnev- 
shaped, large at I he top of the receptacle, with 
a thick phcrl! , cellular within, and abounding 
in oil. The calyx, corolla, and stamina, of the 
male flowers, as in the hermaphrodite* ; the pis* 
till uni has either no germ, or one that is abortive. 

There is only one species, the A* Occident ah 3 
Cashew Nut Tree, Cassu, or Acajou, 

In its native slate this is said to rise to the 
height of a tree; hut according to Brown from 
twelve to sixteen feet, spreading much as it ad¬ 
vances from the distance of five feet from the 
ground. It here, however, only rises to the 
height of a small shrub* The leaves arc coria¬ 
ceous, subovate, shining, and quite entire, pc* 
tioled and scattered alternately. The panicles 
are corymbed, diffused and terminating, con¬ 
taining numerous sweet-smellme flowers, rest¬ 
ing on an oblong receptacle, hardly to beriistin- 
gmshed from the peduncle. The corolla is red, 
and has commonly ten stamina, one of which 
has no am her, but there is often not more than 
seven or ch'ht, ^11 of which are fertile* Occa¬ 
sionally there are female flowers entirely desti¬ 
tute of stamina. 

The fruit is varied in colour, some of the 
apples being yellow and others red, according 
to circumstances. The flavour is agreeably sub- 
avid with a degree of astriugenev. The nut 
springs from one end of the apple, and is some¬ 
what of the size and shape of the kidney in the 
hare, bciu^ the largest at the end winch is at¬ 
tached to Ihc fruit. The outer fhell is of an 
ash colour, and verv smooth; beneath which is 
another covering that cm dopes the kernel, and 
between these a thick inflammable oily substance 
is deposited^ which is very caustic in its pro¬ 
perties, often affecting the mouth when incau¬ 
tiously put into it to be cracked. 

Culture .—The propagation in this plant is ef¬ 
fected by setting the nuts,, which arc procured 
from America, in small separate pots of light 
Gandy earth, and then ploughing them into a 
good bark bed, without any water being admit¬ 
ted till the plants arc cotnc np, as the nuts arc 
apt to rot by moisture. If the nuts be fresh the 
plants soon advance to the height of four or five 
inches, but do not make a great progress after¬ 
wards, As they do not bear transplanting, the 
best method is to break the pots at the time of 
their removal, being cautious to preserve the 
mould about them, so as to place them in pots 
a size larger without its being much disturbed* 


These should be immediately filled up with earth 
of the vimc sort ns above, and replaced in the 
bark hot-bed. The plants should not be re¬ 
moved ofiencr than once a year, when care 
should be taken that the pots are not too large, 
ns they require the roots to be confined in order 
to their thriving well. 

It is necessary to keep the plants constantly in 
the stove, as they arc too tender to stand the 
exposure of the atmosphere in the warmest sea¬ 
son of the year in tins climate, even in the 
green-house. As they arc of a succulent na¬ 
ture little water is required even during the 
summer season ; and in the winter a very little, 
once a fortnight will be sufficient. In this way 
they may be kept several years, but they grow 
but slowly after the first, seldom rising to more 
than two feet or two feet and a half m height. 

The juice expressed from the fruit of this 
tree in its native state, when fermented; affords 
an agreeable wine ; and by distillation a spirit is 
drawn from it which is preferable to arrack, and 
rum in the making of punch. The fruit is 
sometimes sliced and used in punch for the pur¬ 
pose of giving it a fine flavour. 

The kernel of the nut in its fresh stale has a 
delicious tusLc, ami abounds with a saccharine 
milky jnicc. 

The oil winch it affords is an admirable pre¬ 
server of timber; and the milky juice obtained 
from the body of the tree prod vices an indelible 
black colouron linen. Jt likewise produces an 
astringent gummy substance, 

ANAGALLLS, a genus comprising a plant 
of the herbaceous perennial kind, which is 
known by the name of Pimpernel* 

It belongs to the class and order Pentnn- 
dria Monoszyma y and ranks in the natural order 
of Rotaceie. 

Its characters are; that the calyx is a five- 
parted, sharp, and permanent penanihiiim ; the 
divisions keeled; the corolla is wheel-shaped: 
the border five-parted: divisions ovate-orbicu- 
late, with the claws connected : the stamina 
have erect filaments, shorter than the corolla, 
shautry below j anthers simple: the pistillnni is 
a globose germ, style filiform, slfiilalv bending, 
and the stigma capitate : the pcricarpium is a 
globose, one-cel led capsule, opening trans¬ 
versely: the seeds are very many and angular: 
the receptacle globose, very lanre. 

The species chiefly cultivated in the garden is 
the A . Moncllip Upright Perennial AnagalUs, or 
Pimpernel. 

It is an erect plant about a foot in height, 
rather bushy, closely adorned with leaves in 
pails or threes. It affords in April and May a 
great number of wheel-shaped blue flowers, 
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resting on long foot-stalks, which have a good 
effect, It is a native of Italy. 

Culture .—This plant is not difficult in its pro¬ 
pagation, which may be either by sowing the 
seeds or by cuttings. In the first method the 
business should be performed in April on a 
warm border, the seed being very lightly raked 
in; but in the latter it must be done in the 
summer season, a shady situation being chosen 
for the purpose- In either method the plants 
must be potted and placed in the house during 
the winter season- ;Thty require moving occa¬ 
sionally into larger pots, which should always 
be done with a ball of earth about their roots. 
Moderate waterings are likewise necessaiy. 

This is a plant which is employed for the pur¬ 
pose of ornament in the green-house. 

ANAGYRIS, a genus comprehending plants 
of the hardy deciduous flowering shrubby 
kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Monogynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
PapiluynactcT} or LegTtmhio$&. 

Its characters are: that the calyx is a bell- 
shaped perianthium, mouth five-toothed, the 
upper pair of teeth being more deeply divided: 
the corolla papilionaceous, standard obcordatc, 
straight, cmarginate, broader than the other 
petals, and twice as long as the calyx: wings 
ovalc-oblong, flat, longer than the standard, 
keel straight and very long; the stamina have 
filaments parallel, distinct, rising: anthers sim¬ 
ple; the pistillum is an oblong germ, the style 
simple and rising: the stigma villose: the pe- 
ricarpium an oblong, large, roundish, obtuse 
legume, a little reflex: the seeds six or more, 
kidney-shaped. 

The species cultivated are: 1. A* fwtlda. 
Stinking Anagyris, or Bean Trefoil; 2. A. CVe- 
tica , Cretan blinking Ananyris, or Bean Tre¬ 
foil. 

The first is a shrub that usually grows to the 
height of eight or ten feet. The leaves arc oval, 
and the flowers, which arc produced in April or 
May, arc of a bright yellow colour, butterfly- 
shaped, hanging in long spikes from the sides 
of the branches, somewhat as in the Labur¬ 
num, It never ripens its seeds in this climate. 
It is a native of the south of France, Spain, 
and Italy. 

The second sort has the leaves longer, and 
also the spikes of flowers. It also flowers later 
in the summer, and never maturates its seed. 
It is supposed by some to be only a variety. It 
is a native of Candia. 

Culture *—These plants are capable of being 
propagated, cither by means of layers or seed. 
I he first method is adopted in order to obviate 


the defects of their not producing seed. In 
performing the operation, the tender branches 
should be chosen, and it is best done in the 
spring season, when they should be tongued in 
the same way as in Carnations. In dsy seasons 
water should be given : a rather shady place is 
best for the purpose. In the following spring, 
when the layers have fully taken root,-they may 
be separated from the old plants just before they 
begin to bud, and be then planted in warm 
aspects, as when much exposed they are apt to be 
destroyed in severe winters. 

In raising them from the seeds, which is pro¬ 
bably (he best method, as the plants become 
taller and handsomer, the method is to sow 
them in pots placed in a moderate hot-bed about 
the beginning of March. It may also be done 
on a warm border of fine rich earth, covering 
them well with sifted mould, and then protect¬ 
ing them by a glass frame. The seeds are pro¬ 
cured from abroad. When the seed is Good the 
plants appear m the course of a month, when 
they should be gradually habituated to the open 
air, into which they may be brought about the 
end of May, being put in sheltered warm situa¬ 
tions : this can oiily be done with those in pots, 
as they do not hear transplanting well till the 
follow'mg spring. They should be protected 
under a glass frame in the nights the two first 
w inters, as they do not bear cold well. After 
they have been kept exposed in pots for about 
three years, they will be in a condition to plant 
out where they arc to remain. The best season 
for this is in April, just before they protrude 
their leaves. They should be turned out of the 
pots, or be taken up with good balls to their 
roots, and immediately planted in warm situa^ 
lions, being protected in the winters by tanners* 
bark about their roots, and coverings of mats 
on their tops. The fourth year from sowing 
they usually begin to produce flowers, and con¬ 
tinue flowering annually af terwards. 

Thej are highly ornamental, and extremely 
proper for being mixed with other flowering 
shrubs of similar growth in warm situations, in 
shrubberies and other places. 

ANANAS* Sec Bjlomelia, 

ANASTATICA, a genus including some cu¬ 
rious plants of the low bushy annual kind, 
known by the Lille of Rose of Jericho. 

It belongs to theda^s and order Tt tradtjnawin 
yiJuufosa t and ranks in the natural order of 

The characters of which are : that the calyx 
is a four-lcavtd and deciduous perianthium, 
leaflets ovate, oblong, concave, erect and de¬ 
ciduous : the corolla js ictrapclalous and cruci* 
form ; the petals round^h, flat, and spreading, 
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wilta ctawt nearly at tong a 0 the calyx* but more 
spreading: the stamina have six filaments, 
subulate* of the length of the calyx, from erect 
spreading; anthers roundish : the pistillum has 
a bifid* very small germ* subulate style, of the 
Length of the stamens* and permanent: the 
stigma capitate : the pcricarpium is a very short 
silicic; partition end mg in a subulate point* 
oblique and longer than the silicic itself, the 
valves parallel* making a cell of the lower half, 
but standing out from the upper, rounded* con¬ 
cave* gaping, and oblique* and hence having 
the form of a sheep's hoof; the seeds are soH- 
and roundish* 

he species are: 1, A- hierocfutntka, Com¬ 
mon Anastatica* or Rose of Jericho; 2. A . Stf~ 
ritica , Syrian Anastatiea, 

The first rises five or six inches in height, di¬ 
viding into many irregular branches* The stalks 
are ligneous, though the plant is annual ; the 
leaves fleshy and glaucous* The flowers, which 
are small and white, are disposed in short spikes 
at the wings of the stalks, and have little 
beauty; they are succeeded by short prickly 
pods* having two cells, in each of which are 
two seeds. It is cultivated in some gardens for 
the oddness of the plant, which, if taken up 
before it is withered* and kept entire in a dry 
room* may be long preserved; and afterwards 
tf the root be placed in a glass of water a few 
hours, the buds of flowers will swell* open, and 
appear as if the plant was newly taken out of 
the ground* It is a native of Palestine, 

The second species has the stem hard* a 
foot in height, dichotomous from the bottom, 
branches spreading; theleaves rough with tuber¬ 
cles bearing hairs, which an; simple, bilid or 
frifid ; one'or two sessile flowers in the axils, 
and others running out into long loose spikes ; 
the calyxes villose, scarcely half a line in length* 
rather erect: the petals white* one or two seeds in 
each cell: ihe valves tough, so as not to be torn 
without difficulty. It has a small, sub-^lobu- 
Jur, drupaceous silicic, ending in a simulate 
style; below which it is divided by a deep lon¬ 
gitudinal furrow* and transversely striated, sphe¬ 
rically gibhose at the sides, and rough wjth tu¬ 
bercles, or hispid with bristles ; the skin scarcely 
any: the shell bony, two-cclIcd: the seeds soli¬ 
tary, ovale, plano-convex, and p,dc-coloured. It 
is a native of Austria. Flowers in May and 
June. 

Culture .—The propagation in these is ef¬ 
fected hv sowing (tic setds on a hot-bed in the 
latter end of March or boLonning of April, pot¬ 
ting the plants towards the latter end of May, 
bringing them forward on a gentle hot-bed, amt 
gradually exposing them to the full air. In this 


way they will flower in June* and with proper 

shelter and protection frequently perfect seed in 
the autumn. T he seed will, however, come up 
in the open ground where the soil is fine* light, 
and dry; but the plants seldom rise to any 
size. 

ANCHOVY PEAR* Sec Gbias* 

ANCHUSA, a genus comprising several 
plants, chiefly of the herbaceous perennial kind* 
of hardy growth, and of the Bugfoss kind* 

It he longs (0 the class and order Pentarrdria 
Alonogynia, and ranks in ■ the natural order of 
Asperijoitfr * 

The characters of which are: that the calyx 
is a five-parted, oblong, round, acute, and per¬ 
manent perianthium : the corolla is monopeta- 
lous and funnel-shaped : tube cylindrical, of the 
length of the calyx ; limb semiquinquefid, from 
erect* expanding, and obtuse; throat closed wnh 
five small scales; convex, prominent, oblong, 
and converging: the stamina have very short 
filaments in the throat of the corolla: anthers 
oblong, incumbent* and covered: the nistillum 
has four germs : the style fililorin,of the length of 
the stamina; stigma obtuse and eniarginate, no 
pericarpium, but the calyx enlarged and erect* 
contains the seeds in its bosom : the seeds are 
four, oblong! sh, obtuse, and gibhose. 

'The species that arc most deserving of culti¬ 
vation are: 1 < A* officinalis. Garden Alkanet* 
or Bugioss; 2 * A. undulata^ Waved Alkanet; 
3. A . virgin}CO} Virginian Yellow Alkanet; 4. 
A . semptrvirenS) Evergreen Alkanet. 

The first lias the stems from a foot to eighteen 
inches in height and more, the thickness of a 
finger, slightly angular* hairy and rough. The 
leaves slightly decurront, seven inches lung* 
above an inch broad, hairy and rough. 1 h^ 
spikes conjugate, terminating the stem; the 
flowers senile, in a double row: the calyx 
hirsute: the corollas purple, near half an inch 
in diameter* At first opening they are red, but 
afterward* become purple* Sometimes they are 
white* It flowers m June, July, and August; 
and the seeds ripen in a month. It is a native 
of Italy, Spain, &c. 

There are several varieties of it; as, Common 
Bngloss with blue flowers* with white flowers* 
with red flowers. 

The second species is in height three feet* with 
many strong lateral branches, produced from 
the main stem near the ground. The leaves 
stiff and rough, six or seven inches lone 1 * arK * 
about half an inch broad at the top, closely cm 
bracing the branches at the base, where th^y 
two inches broad ; indented and waved on their 
edges ; the upper surface beset with hairs? 
very rough to the touch. The spikes of flowers 
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axillary, p. foot or more in length, and reflex. 
The corollas fine blue. It is a native of Spain* 
&c. 

The third seldom rises a foot in height where 
the soil is good ; and where it is poor not more 
than half mat height. Its flowers grow in loose 
spikes upon a smooth stalk. It is perennial, 
flowers early, and is a native of North America, 

The fourth species has the stems at the sides 
of the crown of the root, hispid. The leaves 
ovate, marked with lines, petiolate, and re¬ 
mote. The peduncles axillary ; with two brae- 
ies, opposite, sessile, Unceo late-ovate, many- 
flowered : the corollas blue, with a short tube, 
rather salver-shaped than funnel-shaped : the 
calyx thick set with long, white, bristly hairs: 
the segments rather longer than the tube of ihe 
corolla': the germs imbedded in a hollow, glan¬ 
dular receptacle, one or two generally abor¬ 
tive ; the seeds rough, of a bony hardness. It is 
found native in Spain and Italy. 

Culture.—AW the sorts may be propagated by 
the roots, care being taken to plant them on 
such soils as are pretty dry. They are likewise 
capable of being raised by sowing the seeds in 
the autumnal season upon beds of sandy earth, 
-and in the following spring removing the plants 
that are sufficiently strong, and setting them out 
in beds two feet apart, water being occasionally 
given. They also all come up well from the 
self-sown seed. They may be made use of for 
the purpose of ornament, where a great variety 
of easy cultivated plants are wanted, though they 
possess but little beauty. 

ANDRACHNE, a genus comprehending 

E lanis of the herbaceous and shrubby exotic 
inds. 

It belongs to the class and order Motiaecm 
OyTumdriti} and ranks in the natural order 
TricocciB. 

The characters of which are : that it has male 
-and female flowers : in the former the calyx is 
a five-leaved, equal, marceseent perianthirnn : 
the corolla has five petals, einargmatc, slender, 
and shorter than the calyx : the nectary has 
five leaflets, sevnibifid, herbaceous, one within 
each petal, and less than it: the stamina have 
five filaments, small, inserted into the rudiment 
-of each style, and simple anthers; in the latter 
the calyx is a five-leaved, equal, permanent pe- 
rianthium : the corolla has no petals : the nectary 
as in the male ; the pistillum is a germ superior 
And globose : the styles three, filiform, and two 
parted ; the stigmas globose : the pericarp!um is 
'a capstfle, globose-trilobate, three-celled, cells 
bivalved, of the size of the calyx : the seeds are 
in pairs, rounded on one side, triangular and ob¬ 
tuse on the other* 


The specie® are : 1. A. telephoidei , or Bas¬ 
tard Orpiiinej 2. A.frutkosa^ or Shrubby An- 
drachne. 

The first is a low plant, whose branches trail 
on the ground. The leave* are small, of an oval 
shape, smooth, and of a sea-green colour. It 
is found native in some parts of Italy, and the 
Archipelago. 

The second species rises twelve or fourteen 
feet in height; the brandies have spear-shaped, 
pointed, smooth leaves, under which the pedun¬ 
cles are produced : these are pretty long, and 
hang downwards : the flowers are small, of an 
herbaceous white colour, some of which arc 
male, and others female; but when the latter 
are situated at too great distance from the for¬ 
mer, there are rarely any seeds within their 
covers, though they seem very fair to the sight. 
It is a native of the East Indies. 

Culture .—In the first sort, which is annual,tire 
propagation is effected by sowing the seeds on a 
moderate hot-bed in March , and, alter the plants 
are sufficiently high, transplanting them into 
smalt pots, to be further brought forward by an¬ 
other very moderate hot-bed, full supplies of 
fresh air being admitted in mild weather, and 
occasional waterings. They produce flowers in 
June, and the seeds become ripe in September, 
after which the plants decay. 

The second sort is capable of being raised 
either by seeds or cuttings ; but it is a very ten¬ 
der plant. The seeds may be sown in pots, and 
plunged into a bark hot-bed, watering them oc¬ 
casionally as the mould becomes dry in the pots. 
When the plants are of sufficient growth, rhev 
should be removed into separate pots, and 
plunged into a bark bed, being shaded till they 
nave stricken fresh root; free air being after¬ 
wards admitted, and the plants kept constantly 
in the stove. 

In raising them by cuttings, some of the 
shoots should be selected, and placed in pots of 
rich earth, then plunged in a hot-bed. After 
they have taken root they should be removed 
into the bark-stove, where they must remain. 

ANDROMEDA, a genus comprising plants 
of the tree and shrub kind, which are mostly of 
the hardy deciduous bushy sort. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Monogynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Bicornes. 

The characters of which are : that the calyx 
is a five-parted, acute, very small, coloured, arid 
permanent perianthium : the corolla is mono- 
petalous, campannlate, and qumquefid, clefts 
reflex : the stamina have subulate filaments, 
shorter than the corolla, and scarcely fixed to it: 
the anthers two-horned and nodding-t the 
N 3 
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nistillum is a roundish germ ; the style cyllndric, 
loniiLT than the stamens, and permanent ; stigma 
obtuse: the pericarpium is a capsule, roundish, 
live-cornered, five-celled, fivc-vuUvd, opening 
at the corners, partitions contrary,and the seeds 
aro very numerous, rouiidijh, and shining.— 
Oh* Jt differs from erica in number- In 
some species the corolla is ovate, in others per* 
fia tly campanuUtc. The anthers in some arc 
awncd, in oliters awnless. 

The species are numerous ; hut those prmci- 
pally cultivated arc: 1. A* arhm'a* Tree An¬ 
dromeda, or Sorrel Tree ; S. A. A/rtrwir#, Mary¬ 
land Andromeda; 3. A* prt/iJo/ia f Mardi An¬ 
dromeda; 4« A.DtibtvviQy Cantabrian Heath, or 
Trailing Andromeda; A. p(inaul<iia % Bani- 
cled Andromeda ; 6. A. raretnosa, Branching 
Andromeda; 7. A* ewiaewt. Thick-leaved An¬ 
dromeda ; 6. A * acu?/iiiui/a t Acute-leaved An¬ 
dromeda; 9* A . cahjatltitoi Calycled Andro¬ 
meda; 10. A . salkifufk^ Willow-leaved An¬ 
dromeda; 11. A* biLvtfoluij llox-leaved Andro¬ 
meda* 

The first is a shrub growing ten or twelve 
feet high in Virginia; but in Carolina it rises 
to the height of twenty feet. The branches are 
very slender, bending downwards: the leaves 
are oblomr, oval, pointed, alternate: the dowers 
grow in dong, naked spikes from the sides of 
the brandies : they are of a herbaceous colour, 
and ranged on one side of the stalk. 

In the second species the leaves are oval, en¬ 
tire, and alternate : the corolla rather cylindric- 
bell-shaped ; anthers without awns. The enrol- 
las are shaped like those of the Arbutus, and 
arc of a herbaceous colour* They appear in June 
ami July's and sometimes are succeeded by fruit, 
which seldom ripens in this climate. There are 
two varieties ; one with oval leaves, another with 
oblong leaves* It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, 

The third is an elegant little shrub, from six 
or eight inches to a toot in height, erect and 
branched* The leaves sessile, rigid, elliptical, 
their edges turned back; the under surface 
glaucous : the peduncles long, of a bright red 
colour, arising from the summits of the branches, 
each supporting one oval, nodding flower. The 
calyx is red, and the corolla of a pink colour* 
The anthers awned ; st\le white, with a purple 
«tiema. It is a native of America. 

^here are several varieties; as, with broad 
oblong leaves; with spear-shaped leaves; with 
narrow linear leaves. 

The fourth species has the stalks and branches 
low and trailing. The leaves are spear-shaped, 
Tevolme, and alternate* The flowers arc borne 
on a single terminal raccme > on alternate undi¬ 


vided suhviscid ptdic'Is* with a linear bracte 
under each. The calyx fnurde wed, awl shaped, 
erect, purplish, unc-tourth of the length of the 
corolla, ami deciduous. The corolla purple, cv- 
liiidrie-oval, twice as larm that ot ihe third 
species ; the mouth quadrind and a Li tic con¬ 
tracted ; the divisions bent back. The stamens 
tight, with while lilamcius ; anthers tile len-ltl 
ot the filaments, scarcely shorter than the co¬ 
rolla, brown, sagiitatc, awn less, truncate at 
lop, with two holes: the style fihlorm, the 
length of the corolla ; stinma obi use, suixptad- 
rifid. The seed vessel is a four-celled tour- 
valvcd capsule* It grows well in the Irish bogs, 
and flower* in June ami July. It is observed 
by Martyn, that this species has the habit or air 
of an Andromeda, but the character of an Lrica. 

The fifth has the stem about lour h ct hitrh : 
the leaves are oblong, crcnatcd and alternate ; the 
flowers grow in loose spikes from tile ends of 
the branches, and are shaped like those of the 
Arbutus, but arc a I Lilia longer, and appear in 
July; but do nor produce feeds in this country. 
In this the anthers arc awned* li is a native of 
Virginia. 

The sixth species differs from the above in 
the racemes being leus panicled ; m ha vine a 
Invar, lanceolate, stiff, green, deciduous, bracte, 
under each flower, longer than it; in the cap¬ 
sules retaining the style; and in the Laves being 
more serrate. 

In the seventh species the branches arc three- 
cornered ; the leaves ovate, entire, aud shining. 
It flowers from July to August, aud is a native 
of North America* 

The eighth is a shrub about four feet in heigth* 
upright, and the whole ol it smooth, with round 
branches, which arc leafy to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. The leaves alternate, pctioled, two inches 
long, either quite entire, or very obscurely and 
unequally crcnulate, coriaceous, somewhat rigid, 
very smooth beneath, almost lucid mi ihc upper 
surface, reticulate with small veins when looked 
at through a magnifying glass: the racemes 
arc axillary, solitary : there are a Iso others which 
coine out from the branches themselves without 
any leaf; they arc many-flowered, much shorter 
than the leaves, and spread out horizontally: 
the pedicels slender and pendulous : the flowers 
smell like honey : the perianth is green ; the 
corolla snow-white, almost cylindric, with a flat 
base, and a small, obtuse, five-toothed, revo- 
lutc border. Jt flowers in July and August* It 
is a native of North America* 

The ninth species is a low shrub: the leaves 
shaped like those of the Box-tree, and of the 
same consistence; with small punctures on them. 
The flowers grow in short spikes from the extre- 
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Hiitics of the branches: they are produced single, 
between two haves, and are white; the leaf* 
lets are oval on ihe racemes, and from the axil 
of each proceeds a solitary pedicelk-d flower : 
the calyx is covered at the base with two ovate 
leaflets ; the anthers are oblong, bifid, and awn- 
lcss. It is a native of Sweden., It affects a 
mossy soil. 

There are varieties with oval leaves, with 
globe flowers. 

In the tenth species the stem is arboreous, 
with vimmenus, tmbflexuose, round, smooth, 
leafy branches, flower-bearing at the end. The 
leaves perennial, alternate, petioled, from erect 
spreading, with the edges a little rolled back ; 
the upper surJaco smooth, with two longitudinal 
vessels parallel to the nerve, giving it" the ap¬ 
pearance of being three-nerved ; the lo.vcr 
w hitish, w ith a stout reddish nerve, rcticulalely 
veined; the petioles channelled, and smooth; 
the racemes subpanieled and terminating; the pe* 
dicels all directed the same way, alternate, sim¬ 
ple, short, a: gnlar, without bractes; when 
flower-bearing they nod, but when in fruit they 
are from erect spreading: the calyx fivc-cleh 
beyond the middle, wrinkled, fleshy, smooth, 
sometimes ciliate ; the clefts deltoid, blumish, 
slightly keeled* The corolla thrice the length 
of the calyx, ovate-cylindrical ; clefts small, 
roundish, blunt, and a little turned back: the 
filaments bent, villose, dilated at the base: 
anthers upright, oblong, awn I ess, two-cdled, 
opening at the top in two pores, gibbous at 
the base: the germ obscurely five-lobed, and 
smooth ; the style almost the length of the 
corolla, straight, subquinquangular ; the stigma 
blunt, with five papillose glands : the capsule 
woody, smooth, oblong: the valves concave 
outwardly, inwardly bearing a partition from 
the middle: the seeds numerous, small, and 
oblong* It is a native of the island of Mau¬ 
ritius* 

In the eleventh the stem is shrubby; with 
round, smooth, leafy branches, flower-bearing 
at top. The leaves perennial, scattered, spread¬ 
ing, blunt, a little rolled back at the edge, bright 
green and smooth above ; beneath whitish, reti- 
culately-veined, with a stout midrib : the pe¬ 
tioles short, channelled, and wrinkled; the 
racemes towards the top of the tw igs axillary, 
scarcely terminating, straight, simple, angular, 
slightly pubescent, without bractes, when in 
flower nodding a little, when in fruit from erect 
spreading : the flowers in every respect similar 
to those of the former, except that the calyxes 
are more ciliate, and the segments of the corollas 
erect. The unripe fruit is slightly pubescent, 
but the structure is the same as in the above* 


These two species scarcely differ in their fructi¬ 
fication : the structure of their leaves is also the 
same, and they are only distinguished by the 
form of their leaves ; ibis having none of those 
lines parallel to the midrib which are so con¬ 
spicuous in the other species. It is a native of 
the isle of Bourbon. 

Culture *—These plants are capable of being' 
raised or propagated in different ways ; as by 
seeds, by layers, and by their creeping roots. 
They al) delight in a rather moist boggy soil. 

Jn the sorts that are raised by seeds, which 
■ are those brought from America, they should be 
sown on a moist bed of earth in the spring sea¬ 
son, and care taken to keep them clean from 
weeds, and the ground in a sufficient state of 
moisture till they are come up* 

In raising them by layers, the aulumn is the 
best season for performum the business, a rather 
boggy shaded situation Treing chosen for the 
purpose. The most tender shoots are the 
propercst for being laid down. 

In increasing them by the roots, which may 
be done in all the shrubby sorts,after the suckers 
are come up and pretty well grown, they should 
be taken off with as many fibres to the roots an 
possible, and planted out in the situations where 
they arc intended to remain, as they do not suc¬ 
ceed well when often removed* The early part 
of the autumn is the befit time for the purpose* 

The first sort is tender, requiring to be pro¬ 
tected from frost in the winter season ; it should 
therefore be kept in the green-house with a 
tolerable degree of heat. It also requires much 
moisture in the summer season. 

The other species may be admitted in shrub¬ 
beries, clumps, and other places, for the purpose 
of affording variety and ornament. They suc¬ 
ceed best when the soil inclines to the boggy 
kind, or w'here the laud is not too dry in the 
summer. 

The two last species are very beautiful 
plants. 

ANDRYALA, a genus comprising plants of 
the hardy annual, ant] gvccu-housc kinds. 

Jt belongs to the class and ordiT Sirngenetia 
Poli/gavtia tcquuth} and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite ScmiflowuloatP. 

The characters of which are: that the calyx 
is common, utany-paried, short, rounded- and 
villose; the scales very many, sub-equal, subu^ 
late, in a double row ; the corolla is compound, 
imbricate, and uniform: the co roll ulcs are her¬ 
maphrodite, numerous and equal; each hgu- 
late, linear, truncal e, and five-toothed ; the su- 
mina consist of five capillary filaments, verv 
short: the anther cylindrical and Uibulosc : the 
piatilluru consists of an ovate genu: the style 
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filiform And the length of the stamina; the 
Btigmas are two and reflex; the pericarpiuin 
none ; the calyx converging and globose ; the 
seeds solitary and ovate ; the down capillary, the 
length of the catyx and sessile ; the recepudum 
villose and flattish, alveolate and hairy. 

The species oF most importance are; 1, A. 
iV f eg ri/o/iff, Huary Andryala ; 2* A.cfieirartthijb- 
ita y Various-leaved Andryala; 3, A ♦ ra^usina^ 
Downy Andryala; 4 . A* lanata. Woolly An¬ 
dryala, 

The first rises to near a foot And half in height, 
with woolly branching stem!, having the leaves 
scatteringly act on, which are oblong and downy, 
T he flowers, which are produced in small clus¬ 
ters at the top of the stalks, are of a ydlow 
colour. It flowers in July, and the seeds ripen 
in September, It is annual, and a native of 
the south of France, 

The second species rises three feet in height: 
the stem is erect* herbaceous, simple, branch- 
panicled, at top round, size of the finger, 
fchaggy, marked with the scars of the leaves. 
The branches alternate, loose, and they and the 
whole plant covered with a down, glanduliferous 
at the tips ; the glands tawny, and somewhat 
viscid j the leaves alternate, close, sessile, Or 
half stem-clasping; the upper ones lanceolate, 
entire, gradually less: the panicle terminal, 
branching, leafy, and very loose; the flowers 
yellow, scarcely nodding; the peduncles stiff, 
one-flowered, found, longer than the opposite 
deaf: the braefe linear or subulate, sessile, de¬ 
ciduous, with other leafy bractes permanent. 
It is perennial, and a native of the island of 
Madeira* 

In the third species the lower leaves arc about 
four inches long, but little more than half an 
inch broad, and very hoary. The stems weak, 
nine inches in height, dividing towards the top 
into two or three smaller branches, and at each 
joint a small leaf almost entire ; one yellow 
flower terminates every branch in June and July. 
It has been received from the Cape and Algiers. 

In the fourth the root is thick and fibrous; 
the leaves broader, longer, and more downy : 
the flower-stems near two feet in height, with 
a single leaf at each joint, whence arise pedun¬ 
cles, each sustaining one large yellow flower. 
The whole plant is white. It is biennial, and 
flowers in June ; the seeds ripen in August, 

Culture .—All these plants are capable of 
being raised from seeds. In the first sort they 
should be sown in the spring, in situations in 
which the plants arc to remain, nothing further 
being required but the proper thinning of them, 
and the keeping of them perfectly free from 
iveeds. 


In the second and third species the seeds 
should be sown in pots of good earth in the 
spring, and plunged into a mild hot-bed, in 
order to be brought gently forward. The for¬ 
mer is likewise capable of being propagated by 
its creeping routs, which may be taken off either 
in the early autumn or spring seasons. When 
protected by means of a green-house, they flower 
the whole of the summer after perfecting their 
seeds. 

T he third iq>ccies from its hoary appearance, 
has a line effect when intermixed with others 
that have green leaves. When placed abroad, 
it requires a dry soil and very warm situation. 

ANEMONE, a genus comprehending several 
lams of the tubroits-rooted flowery ornamental 
ind j being perennial in their roots, but annual 
in their stems and flowers. 

It belongs to the class and order Polt/andria 
Polypjma 7 and ranks in the natural order of 
Muftkifiquw, 

The characters are ; that it has no calyx ; that 
the corolla has petals in two or three rows, three 
in a row, somewhat oblong: the stamina have 
numerous filaments, capillary, half the length 
<rf the corolla : the anthers twin and erect: the 
-pistillum has numerous germs in a head, the 
styles acuminate,and the stigmas obtuse: no peri * 
carpium; the receptacle glubular or oblong,hol¬ 
lowed, and dotted : the seeds very many, acu¬ 
minate, retaining the style. 

The species arc very numerous; but those that 
most deserve the cultivator's attention in the 
Anemone kind are: 1. A. coronaria. Narrow¬ 
leaved Garden Anemone; 2. A . kortensis, Broad¬ 
leaved Garden Anemone; 3. A. nemorosa t Wood 
Anemone; 4 . A . trpwminay Mountain-blue 
Wood Anemone; 5 . A * ranunculi)ides. Yellow- 
wood Anemone. 

In the first species the flower-stems rise be¬ 
tween the leaves immediately frbm the roots, 
two, ■ three, or more from the same root, to 
the height of eight, ten, or twelve inches, 
having a leafy appendage or involucrum a tilth 
above the middle. The radical leaves are deeply 
divided into numerous segments, which are sub¬ 
divided by threes into many narrow divisions. 
At the top each stem is adorned with a flower, 
which in the double sorts is large and very or¬ 
namental* It is a native of the Levant, where 
it grows single, but has been rendered double 
by cultivation. 

The varieties aTe very numerous : in the single 
sorts, the Watchet or Pale Blue ; the Common 
Purple; the Scarlet, and many intermediate va¬ 
rieties. In the double kinds, the Common 
Double Red and Scarlet; the Parti-coloured 
Crimson; the Crimson Velvet; the Great 
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Double Blush; the White; the Lesser Blush; 
the Purple; the Blue; the Rose-coloured; 
the Carnation ; the Purple Velvet; the Purple 
Velvet of three colours; the Double Brimstone; 
the Green, &c. 

In the second sort the stems rise to the same 
heighU According to Haller, the root-leaves 
are of two kinds ; one very deeply gashed, so 
that they have the appearance of being five-fin¬ 
gered, but are in reality threc-partcd, the side- 
lobes being two-parted to the very base ; all the 
lobes are narrow and sharp : the side ones deeply 
bifid, the middle ones triod or quadrifid, the ex¬ 
treme ones sharply lanceolate : the other kind 
broad, deeply three-lobed, blunt, bluntly and 
shortly serrate at the tip, with an awn standing 
out- The leaf on the stem, or involucre, is 
tern ate, the leaflets ovate-lanceolate. The pe¬ 
duncle is solitary and one-flowered, as in the 
first i the petals three times three (in the natural 
single flowers), long, elliptic, marked with lines, 
the outer ones subhirsute on the outside, white 
at the base with green lines. The roots in this 
as well as the first consist of small tubers* 
There are several varieties of this both with 
single and double flowers : the single and double 
Yellow : the Purple Siarre Anemone, darker and 
paler; Violet Purple; Purple striped; Carna¬ 
tion; Gredetine, hetween a peach-colour and a 
violet; Cochenille, of a fine reddish violet or 

J urple; Cardinal, of a rich crimson red; 

loud-red, of a deeper, but not so lively a 
red; Crimson; Stamell, near unto a scarlet; 
Incarnadine, of a fine delayed red or flcsh-co- 
lour; Spanish Incarnate, of a lively flesh-co¬ 
lour, shadowed with yellow; Blush, of a fair 
whitish red; Nutmegge, of a dark whitish co¬ 
lour, striped with veins of a blush-colour; 
Monk Vgray, pale whitish tending to a gray; 
Great Orenge Tawnie ; Lesser Orenge Tawnie ; 
in the double, the great double Anemone of 
Constantinople, or Spanish Marigold; great 
double Orenge Tawnie; double Anemone of Cy¬ 
prus ; double Persian Anemone; the common 
great double Variable Anemone; common double 
and variegated Scarlet; Red and Purple; varie¬ 
gated of these colours* 

The beat Star-Anemones are said to come 
from Brittany, where they raise yearly many 
fine sorts- 

In the third species the root is perennial and 
creeping. The height of the whole plant from 
five to ten inches : the stem single, round, and 

K besccnt; bearing one leaf', and one flower. 

e leaf is doubly ternate ; each part being pe- 
tioled ; the petiole is flat and broad, particularly 
at the base; each part, or leaf (for some con¬ 
sider it as three leaves) is trifid j each leaflet 

3 


being gash-serrate, and hairy underneath, espe¬ 
cially on the nerves. The peduncle is from an 
inch to two inches in length, is only a conti¬ 
nuation of the stem, and springs from the 
centre of i he leaf. The flower consists of six 
or seven oblong-ovate petals, sometimes ending 
bluntly, sometimes emarginatc, and the Editor 
of Miller’s Dictionary has observed them not 
unfrequently even gashed or lacerate* The usual 
colour is white, but they are oiten tinged with 
purple on the outside, particularly the three 
outer ones; and sometimes they are entirely 
purple on both sides. The joint of the stem, 
and the backs of the leaves are also apt to be 
tinged with red. 

The varieties are: with single flowers, 
with double white flowers, with single purple 
flowers, with double purple flowers, and with 
reddish purple flowers. 

In the fourth species the root is perennial and 
tuberous ; the stem round, purplish, and about 
a span high: the root-leaves on long petioles, 
ternate, and leaflets usually three-parted ; the 
segments variously cut and divided, somewhat 
pointed, hairy on both sides ; one three-parted 
leaf, or three leaves together on the stem, like 
the others, but on short, sheathing petioles. 
From the centre of these arises the peduncle, 
about a hand high, round and purplish, except 
near the flower, where it is green. The stein, 
leaves, and peduncle, are commonly slightly 
hairy; the flowers are upright, of a pale blue 
colour, and sweet smell; the petals oblong, 
from twelve to fifteen, and disposed in three 
rows* It flowers in April. 

The varieties are: with single blue flowers, 
with double blue flowers, with single violet-co¬ 
loured flowers, with double violet-coloured 
flowers* 

The fifth differs from the above in having a 
yellow corolla, two pci.tls alternately outer, and 
two inner, and one having one side within and 
the other side without the next petal; whereas 
that has three outer and three inner petals : it 
differs also in the peduncles being accompanied 
with two leaflets, the latter of which is fur¬ 
nished with three at the base* It flowers a little 
earlier than the other* It has sometimes two 
flowers on a stein, though often but one, the 
peduncles villose and short, bo that the flower 
scarcely rises above the leaves ; the petals are 
five, and roundish ; the stamens about fiJty* ft 
grows wild in Sweden, &c. 

In the Pulsatilla, or Pasque-flower sort, the 
species are : 1 * A * pulsatilla^ Pasque-flower; 
2 . A . patens , \Voolly-leaved Pulsatilla, or Ane¬ 
mone; 3 * A , vtmalhy Early Spring Pulsatilla, 
or Anemone. 
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In the first species the peduncles ire erect 
and round, from tour to seven or eight inches 
in height, villose, one-flowered; lengthening 
after the flowering is past. 'Hie involucre mill* 
tifid, with the divisions linear and villose. It 
sits close to the flower, but when that is fill on 
it is found almost in the middle of the peduncle. 
The corolla specious, and purple m colour; the 
petals lanceolate, and villose without; the seeds 
ovate, tailed, hairy, and scarcely adhering to 
the receptacle ? the leaves rough and finely 
cut, with three or four pairs of pinnas and 
pinnules. It grows naturally in Sweden, and 
flowers in April, 

The varieties arc: with single blue flowers, 
with double blue flower?, with single and double 
white flowers, with single and double red flow 
ers, and with violet-coloured flowers. 

The second has the root perennial ; the root- 
leaves are tern ate-digitatc ; leaflets sessile, laei- 
niate and acuminate, the middle leaflet tripar¬ 
tite, the side ones bipartite ; the scape one- 
flowered, shorter than the leaves ; the involucre 
remote and villose ; the corolla white and vil¬ 
lose underneath ; the stamens yellow. It is a 
n£tivEM>f Siberia. 

The thud species has the flower red without, 
white within ; it blows earlier than .the Pasque¬ 
flower i the leaves approach those of Meadow- 
liue ; the stun is half a foot high, with a very 
tomeutose, yellow, shining involucre in the mid¬ 
dle, finely cut. W hen the flower is young, it 
in u bite with a blush of purple on the outside, 
v\here it is hairy : these hairs afterwards become 
yellow. The corolla consists of six convergent 
ovate-lanceolate petals; the stamens are very nu¬ 
merous* It grows in the woods in Sweden, 
&c* 

In the Hcpatica kind the only species is the 
A* llc/Hittoti or Hepatic*!. 

In this the leaves of the year before remain, 
which are heart-shaped, threc-lobed, obtuse, and 
smooth, beneath being veined in net-work ; 
the petioles arc rvTmdric, long, and rising ; the 
bud lias generally fovir outer scales, ovate and 
membranaceous; three inner ones, concealing 
the haves and flowers ; the peduncles three, cy- 
lindric, hairy, and one-flowered. The flower 
lies a year complete in all its parts within the 
bud. The corolla has six petals in two rows of 
three each, lanceolate, and spreading : the sta¬ 
mens are about twenty-five : the seeds oblong- 
ovate, involved in a silky substance ; but many 
of them abortive. It is found wild in Sweden, 
8tc, It flowers early* 

The varieties in cultivation are numerous t 
the single and double blue, single and double red 
or pcach-colourcd, single and double white. 


single and double variegated red and white, 
single and double violet-coloured, with striped 
leaves. 

L'vUure in the Garden kinds .—All the species 
and varieties of the garden and wood Anemones 
are capable of being propagated by offsets from, 
or dividing their roots. J$y sowing the seed, 
new varieties may also be obtained. 

In order to procure the offsets, and dig over 
and prepare the beds, the best sorts should be 
annually taken up immediately on their leaves 
beginning to decay, as in the early part of June 
for the more forward sorts. They must then 
divided, or have the offset knobs taken oft* 
This work should always be performed in a dry 
season, the root-bulbs, after the earth has been 
removed, being deposited on a mat, in an airy 
dry place, where there is not much sun, being 
spread out in a thin manner. When they are 
become quite dry, the remainder of the earth 
should be rubbed off them, and they may be 
put up in ha&»s or boxes, and placed in a situa¬ 
tion where they cannot be injured by vermin* 
The roots should not be too much parted w here 
they arc intended to flower strongly, and each 
part should be furnished with a good eye. 
Where the taking up has been delayed tilt 
the roots begin to make new shoots, it will be 
too late to remove them that season* 

In planting the roots or sets thus procured, or 
which have been pin chased from the seedsmen, 
such situations should be chosen for blowing 
them in as arc free from much moisture, and 
where the exposure is open to the influence of 
the sun and air T and free from the shade of 
trees. They will succeed and I owor in tolerable 
perfection in nnv soil that is sufficiently light 
and friable in the mould; but in order to have 
them blow in the greatest perfection, beds 
should lie prepared with earthy mixtures, made 
by taking off the surface of such lands as have 
been long in the state of sward, to the depth of 
eight or ten inches, where the earth is of the 
light sandy or hazel mould kind, throw ing it up 
for some time that it may rot and become per¬ 
fectly mellow; when rotten cow-dung, in the 
proportion ofone-ihird, should be inempomted 
with it, bv having them thrown up together into 
a heap, and frequently turned over atlcrwards ; 
the stones and clods being carefully raked out 
and reduced ; but the earth should not be sifted, 
as it is apt by such means to become too stiff 
and compact. Some advise the addition of drift 
or sea-sand, in the quantity of about one- 
fourth. 

With this earth beds must be formed for the 
reception of the roots • these should be marked 
out to the breadth of about three feet and an 
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half, wi h length su(Sclent for the quantity of 
root?, having alleys between iitheim of from a 
foot to eighteen inches. I'W prepared'mould 
is then to be dug Or filled in to the depth of 
twelve or sixteen inches, leaving the surface*, of 
the beds from three to six inches above the Gam¬ 
mon level of the ground, according to the wet-* 
ness of the soil, giving them a little convexity 
' when there is much moisture. Some recom¬ 
mend the putting of a layer of well-rotted cow* 
dung, about five inches m thickness, below tbe 
compost materials, - The surface of the beds 
should ho ipked even before the roots are put 
in. In planting, six rows should be put in each 
bed, the roots being set at the distance of fix 
inches from each other in the rows, and to the 
depth of two or three inches* When this has 
been done, the surface should be made smooth 
by raking it over lightly. . ' - 
The time of planting should vary according 
to that which it is intended they should blow at^ 
The best season where early flowering is intended 
is in the latter end of September or the begin¬ 
ning of the following month; for a middle 
flowering, about the middle of October; and 
for late flowering, the latter end of February. 
In this mode of planting a succession of flowers 
may be provided from April till the middle of 
June. Those roots that are planted the earliest 
are m general the strongest, and afford the best 
flowers, as well as the greatest increase of off¬ 
sets. It is always advisable to keep a few roots 
out of the ground till the spring season, for the 
purpose of a succession of flowers, and lest the 
early planted ones should be injured by the seve¬ 
rity of the winter, which is sometimes the 
case where they are not covered to protect them 
from frost. These spring-planted roots flower a 
fortnight or three weeks after those which 
Vcre planted in autumn, and many times blow 
equally as fair, especially, if it prove a moist 
spring, and care be taken ,to refresh them gently 
with water. 

But the increase of these roots will not be 
near so great as in those of the first planting, pro* 
vided they are not hurt in winter; and it is 
for (bis reason that those who deal in these 
roots arc forward in planting; as,, although it 
may sometimes happen, by sharp pinching frosts 
in the spring, that their flowers are not so double 
and fair as (hose planted a> little later, yet, if 
they can preserve the green leaves of the plants 
from being injured, tbe roots greatly increase in 
bulk. But in gardens where these flowers are 
preserved with care there is always provision 
made to cover them from the injuries of the 
weather, by arching tbe beds over with hoops or 
frames of wood, and covering them with gar* 


den mits or cloths in frosty nights, especially 
in the spring of the year, when their bud* be- 
in to appear: otherwise, if the best and most 
oublc flowers be planted, the black frosts and 
cutting winds in March; will often cause them 
to blow single, by destroying iheithrum that la¬ 
in the middle of the flower;—a ci rerun stance 
which has often occasioned person-* who have 
bought the roots to think they were cheated, 
when it was wholly otvin^ to lhcir neglect of 
covering them* . i ■ 1 ■ ) 

* But, besides this mode, 'these roots may bd 
planted in borders, clump,- and other place#; 
with much succtss and effect, in mixture with 
other plants; in which method three, four, or 
more, roots should be planted together in patches 
of the breadth of five or six inches, being pro¬ 
perly varied in distance and situation. And 
Whether planted in beds or the borders a showery 
season should be chosen for the purpose, as in 
dry weather they are apt to become diseased,— 
proper care being taken to manage the distribu¬ 
tion of the colours in such a way as to produce 
an agreeable variety. They may likewise be 
planted in pots, where the varieties are curious 
and valuable, three or more roots being put into 
each ; and by being protected by frames, a green¬ 
er hothouse during the winter season, they may 
be brought forward so as to flower very early and 
m great perfection. 

In tbe wood sorts the propagation may be ef¬ 
fected in the same manner as in the garden 
kinds; but the sooner the roots are taken up 
and divided after the decay of the leaves the 
better. The wild Anemones should be taken up 
wlitni die leaves decline, and be planted out in 
proper situations 

In raising new varieties of these plants from 
seed, some of the best and most leafy single, 
or what are usually termed Poppy Anemones, 
should be provided, and planted out early.that 
they may grow vigorously and afford good sec^ 
which should be carefully collected a few week? 
after their flowering is finished. Some, how¬ 
ever, procure the seed /rom the shops. The 
best time of sowing is probably in August; but 
some advise, the springs u in March or tbe foW 
lowing month. Tim may be performed in bom, 
pots, or broad earthen pans, where a small 
supply of roots only is wanted ; but where the 
demand is great, it is best sown on beds pre¬ 
pared for the purpose. The proper soil or earth 
for this use is that of the light sandy kind* The 
seed should be sown as evenly as possible, but 
rather thick, and be covered by sifting light 
mould over it to the depth of about a quarter of an 
inch. The only attention necessary afterwards 
i & that of occasionally shading the plants from 
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the effect* of the son in hot weather, and giving 
them a gentle watering now and then. In about 
six weeks the plants will show themselves, when 
they should be kept perfectly tree from weeds 
till the leaves begin to decay, when ft covering 
of light sifted mould should be again applied, 
and another in the autumn may sometimes be 
required. During the winter they should be 
well p*>tected from the frosts. In the second 
summer many of the plants will flower, and the 
best may be marked by a stick ; but none should 
be destroyed till the third year. At this period 
the toots wiH begin to be too thick, and at the 
decay of the leaves must of coarse be taken up, 
which is best done by passing the mould through 
a tine sieve. And as when sown in beds many 
roots will be unavoidably left, they should be 
Levelled, and suffered to rental u till the follow ¬ 
ing year. The roots that have been separated 
should be preserved, as before directed, for fu¬ 
ture planting. 

These are all highly ornamental plants, ca¬ 
pable of being employed with much effect in 
pleasure-grounds: many of them are hardy, 
flower early, and produce great variety in such 
situations. Tlie wood sorts arc very useful in 
adorning wilderness quarters. The double sorts, 
when in beds, afford much beauty and variety. 

In the pnlsatilta kinds the. propagation may be 
accomplished either by the seed or dividing the 
roots. In the first method the seeds should be 
sown inboxes or pots filled with very light sandy 
earth, and not covered too deep with mould, 
which will prevent their rising, as they require 
no more than just to be covered. The boxes 
should be placed where they may have the ad¬ 
vantage of the morning sun, but be screened 
from it iq the heat of tnc day ? and when the 
season is dry the earth he refreshed occasionally 
with water.. The best time for sowing is in July 
or August, soon after the seed is ripened; as 
keeping iu vegetative power is apt to be de¬ 
stroyed. The boxes or pots should remain in 
such shady situations until the beginning of Oc¬ 
tober, when they may be moved so as to enjoy 
the ftiU iim during the winter season. In 
March, when the plants begin to appear, they 
should be again removed so as to have only the 
forenoon sun ; for if they are too much exposed: 
to heat the young plants are soon destroyed. 
They ahoidd be refreshed.occasionally with wa¬ 
ter in dry weather, and be carefully kept clean 
from weeds. 

When the leaves are entirely decayed, the 
roots should be taken up in the manner directed* 
above j and as there will be many small roots* 
left, the earth should either be returned into the 
boxes agaiiij or spread upon a bed of light earthy 


to Kf what plants may rise the succeeding year* 
The roots after being ihtis taken up should be 
immediately replanted in beds of light fresh 
sandy earth, about three or four inches asunder 
covering them about three inches thick with the 
same liuht earth* The spring following most of' 
the plants will produce flowers, but not so large 
or fair as in the succeeding years. As the rout** 
of these plants arc fleshy, and generally run 
down deep, they will not hear to be kept long 
out of the ground ; there fare, when they arc re¬ 
moved, it should be done early in the autumn, 
that they may take fresh root befonr the frost 
sets in. : ■ i 

In tills mode of propagation the plants thrive 
best hi loamy soil j as inVcry light dry ground 
they arc apt to lac destroyed by tut* much 
heat. 

lit esc are plants that afford variety in the bor¬ 
ders of pitasure-grounds, especially the first spe¬ 
cies and its varieties, which are hardy, sue-' 
ccediitg in almost any situation. 

In the hcpatica kind the propagation may be- 
effected in the single sorts cither by the seed or 
the parting of the roots; but in the double it 
can only Be done by the latter method. The 
seed of the single flowers frequently, however,, 
produces double ones- New varieties are like-* 
i* ise raised in the former manner. 

In (he first method the most proper season fop 
sowing the seeds is in the beginning of August, 
ettlicr^in pots or boxes of light earth, which 
should be placed so as to have only the morning 
sun until October, when they should be re¬ 
moved into the full sun to remain during the 
winter season r but in March, when the young 
plants begin to appear, they must be removed 
again to a shady situation, and in dry weather 
be frequently watered ; when about the begin* 
ning of August they will be fit to be trans-* 
planted : at which time prepare a border of good 4 
fresh loamy earth, with an eastern aspect; into 
which remove the plants, placing them about 
six inches distance each way, closing the earth 
pretty well to their roots to prevent the worms 
from drawing them out of the ground. In the 
spring following they begin to show their flowers j 
but it is three years before they flower strong, 
till which time their goodness cannot be ascer¬ 
tained: when if any double flower*, or such as 
are of a different colour from the common sorts, 
be found, they should be taken up and planted 
in the borders, where they should continue at 
least two years before they are taken up or 
parted ; as it m remarkable in these plants, that 
where they are often removed and parted they 
art very apt to die $ but when they are permitted 
to remain some years undisturbed, they grow 
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rtpidly, nd become targe foots. In *pro- 
ptgafaog them by roota they should not there¬ 
fore be often parted, or into too small 
3 >art*. 

Double-flowered plants, at they never produce 
4eedtj are only,capable of being propagated by 
parting their roots, which should be done in 
March, when they are in flower, care being 
taken not to- separate them into very small 
heads. They should not be parted oftener than 
-every third or fourth year, as they never thrive 
or blow well where thit ia the case- - 

These are plants that display much beauty, 
affording flowers very early in the beginning of 
the year. The double sorts are the most orna¬ 
mental, as the flowers in them are much larger, 
mid continue in blow much longer. These 
should therefore be placed in the most conspi¬ 
cuous situations in the borders or clumps of 
pleasure-grounds; but the single kinds deserve 
places for the sake of variety. 

ANETHUM, a genua comprehending dif¬ 
ferent herbaceous annual and perennial plants 
of the Dill or Fennel kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pmtandria 
Digr/nujj and ranks in the natural order of Um~ 
idlatct. 

The characters arc: that the calyx has an 
umbel, universal and partial manifold : the in¬ 
volucre neither universal nor partial: the peri¬ 
anth proper obsolete: the corolla universal and 
uniform j floscules alt fertile, proper, five*pe-* 
4a)s, involute, entire, and very short: the sta¬ 
mina have capillary filaments and roundish an¬ 
thers : the pifttillum is a germ inferior: the styles 
approximating, obsolete; the stigmas obtuse ; no 
tpericamum: the fruit subovatc, compressed, 
striated and bipartite: the seeds are two, sub- 
ovate, margined, convex, and striated on one 
-side, flat on the other. 

The species cultivated are: A. gratmlms* 
Common Dill; 2. A . fetniadum^ Fennel. 

In the first there is much resemblance to Fen¬ 
nel ; but it differs from it in having an annual 
toot, a smaller and lower stem, seldom exceed¬ 
ing three quarters of a yard : the leaves being more 
glaucous, arid of a less pleasant smell: the seeds 
broader, flatter, surrounded with a membrana¬ 
ceous rim, and of a less pleasant flavour : the 
timbels of flowers yellow, but smaller than those 
of Fennel. Jt has a peculiar strong aromatic 
'imell, It is an annual plant» 

The second species rises in height from three 
to five or six feet:: the siem is upright and very 
-smooth : the leaves finely cut; leaflets capillary ; 
the umbds vety large and hollow : the rorolfas 
yellow; petals equal : the fruit ovate-oblong.; 
the seeds have five ribs on the back, but no mein-* 


brine round the edge as in the Dill. It is a 
native of Germany. It flowers in July, and 
the seeds ripen in autumn. 

There are several varieties of this plant, 
Linnaeus mentions four; but Miller has only 
the three following ; Common Fennel; Sweet 
Fennel, and Azorean Fennel, or Finochio. The 
first variety has a strong fleshy root, which pe¬ 
netrates deep into the ground, and will continue 
several years. It flowers in July, and the aeedrf 
ripen in autumn. 

In the second variety the leaves ate very long 
and slender, growing more sparsedly, and do not 
end in so many points as those of the first sort, 
The stalks do not rise so high, and the seed* 
are longer, narrower, and of a lighter colour. 
Though supposed a variety by some, others have 
found it always retain its differences under cul¬ 
tivation/ The third variety has very short stalks, 
which swell out just above the surface of the 
ground, to four or five inches in breadth, and 
nearly two in thickness, the part being fleshy 
and tender, so as to be eaten when blanched and 
prepared as a cold salad. 

If ihe plants be allowed to run up for seeds, 
the steins seldom rise higher than a foot and a 
half in height, having a large spreading umbel 
on the top. The seeds are narrow, crooked, 
and of a bright yellow colour; they are very 
sweet, and have-a strong Aniseed smell. 

Culture **-*-The propagation of these plants is 
easily effected by the seed ; which in the Dill 
and Finochio must be sown annually, a* they 
only endure one summer. A little space of 
ground is sufficient for the supply of a family 
of any of thc&e plants ; but particularly the Fen¬ 
nel, as it lasts several years. They will succeed 
in almost any soil or exposure. 

In the Dill , the cultivation may be either in 
shallow drills, at right or ten inches asunder, of 
broad-cast over the surface, the plants being 
afterwards set out by the hoe to proper distances, 
as right or ten inches. The seeds may be sown 
either in the autumn or spring; but the former 
is the best season, as they succeed the beat, and 
grow with the greatest vigour. They require no 
trouble while growing, only to be thinned aa 
above, and kept cfoaT from weeds. The first 
thinning maybe performed in May, when they 
are advanced a few inches in height. 

When the seeds begin to be formed, which i* 
mostly about the latter end of July, the umbels 
should be gathered for the purpose of being 
uped in pickles, with cucumbers, &e* Adhere 
the -Med*, arc wanted they must stand till fully 
ripened. 

In the Fennel the culture may either be in 
drills at eighteen or twenty inches aparr,. or by 
O fl 
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sowing the «eed broadcast, and setting them out 
afterwards to twelve or eighteen inches distance 
each way. The best season for sowing is the 
autumn. The plants will furnish plenty of 
leaves for use the first year, but more abundantly 
the second, and continue for several seasons 
afterwards by cutting down and clearing away 
the old stems every autumn. The young plants 
of this sort may likewise be transplanted into 
beds in the summer or autumn, as occasion may 
require ; and they may also be increased by 
dips from the roots; but this is not so good a 
way as by seeds. 

In the cultivating of Fitiochia t care should be 
taken to procure good seeds, which for the first 
crop should be sown in March; and occasion¬ 
al ly for successions t iIIJ ul v* These sowingsshou Id 
be performed in drills at the distance of^two feet 
from each other, set out by means of a line, the 
seeds being scattered in and covered with fine 
earth to the depth of half an inch. When the 
plants are risen to the height of a few inches 
the weeds should be hoctf out, and the plants 
afterwards occasionally thinned to the di¬ 
stance of eight or ten inches. In this way 
there will be sufficient room for the bases of the 
stems to swell out in. After the stems have 
begun to swell out and distend themselves, they 
should be carefully earthed up when perfectly 
dry, on both sides, in order that the bulbous 
pans may be blanched and rendered tender, 
which is mostly effected in the course of a fort¬ 
night or three weeks. The late or autumn crop 
should be protected from the frosts by being co¬ 
vered with peas-halm, or any similar cover- 

fog- 

A light rich soil is the most suitable for this 
plant. 

A small bed of this sort of plants will be suf¬ 
ficient tor a family. 

ANGELICA, a genus comprising several 
herbaceous perennial plants of large growth. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentnwlria 
Z)/£! 7 /Niff, and ranks in the natural order of Uni* 
ii'llulrt. 

The characters are ; that the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel, manifold and roundish, partial, 
and when flowering exactly globular : the invo¬ 
lucre universal, three or five-leaved and small, 
partial,eight-leaved and small : the perianthimn 
proper, tivc-tooihed, and scarcely observable ; 
the corolla universal and uniform : the flosculcs 
all fertile, partial, having five equal petals, lan¬ 
ceolate, flattish, incurved and caducous i the 
stamina conrislinp of simple filaments Longer 
than the corolla; the anthers simple: the pis- 
tillmn an inferior germ : the style reflex : the 
stigmas obtuse j no pericarpium : the fruit 


roundish, angular, solid, and bipartite : h the 
seeds two, ovate, flat on one side and mar*' 
gined, convex on the other and scored with 
three lines. 

The species of most importance are : i* A* 
archangelicd) Garden Angelica ; 2. A . inetda. 
Shining Angelica; 3. A. uiro-purpureQ 7 Purple 
Angelica. 

In the fmt the root is thick, branched, and 
verv lone, being brown on the outside and 
white within: the leaves pinnate, with the ex¬ 
treme leaflet three-lubed ; universal umbel co~ 
pious, rays sixty, angular, partial globular; in¬ 
volucre frequently one-leafed ; involueds nianyi 
leaved, ten, linear,- reflex : the petals ovate, 
acute, greenish or pale purple, caducous: the 
filaments white: the fruit elliptic, swelling* 
lens-shaped, slightly cinarginaie at both ends, 

S grooved and winged* whitish or pale straw-co- 
our, splitting into two seed, 4 , winch are con* 
vex on one side, with a sriff marginal wing* 
and three on ihc back similar to it; flat on the 
other side, with & single raised longitudinal 
streak. It is a native of the non hern parts of 
Europe, and flowers with us from June to Au* 
gust* . 

The second species has the whole plant 
smooth : the root biennial: the stem from a 
foot to two feet in height, the thickness of a 
finger at least, round, sometimes straight, some* 
times flexuose, branched, hollow, striated espe¬ 
cial!^ towards the top: the leaves bipimiate* 
rising from a large, striated sheath : the root- 
leaves tripinnate ; the leaflets lanceolate or ovate* 
the outmost confluent with the next pair: the 
umbels and umbel lutes convex and close ; ray a 
striated ; universal involucre of about five nar¬ 
row-lanceolate, mucronale leaflets : the leaflets 
of the partial involucre arc about as many as. 
there are outer rays of the mnbcllule; they ars 
subulate and acuminate; the petals of a dirty 
whitish or very pale yellow colour i the anthers 
twin and yellowish ; seeds brown, of a hot 
aromatic flavour, with little smelt. It flowers 
in June, and the seeds ripen in August. It is a 
native of Canada. 

lit the third species the sum is sis feel high, 
fistulous and jomted, polished, and of a dark 
purple, with a glaucous bloom ; the common 
petioles sheathing, streaked, partial compressed 
and channelled : the leaflets oblong and sublet 
bate, with the serraturcs while at the tip, veined, 
naked, pale underneath* and mostly sessile : the 
umbels three, terminal j sheaths two, opposite, 
purple and leafy at the top; common pedunclo 
round, partial angular, or fuTrowed ; prop?? 
polished : it has no involucre* Involucds with 
twelve subulate leatkis, the kngib of the uui-* 
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bellufej which is hemispherical: the petals in-* 
curved, shorter than the stamens, ferruginous 
without, purple within i the receptacle and sta¬ 
mens green ; the seeds convex and threc-kcelcd. 
It is a native of North America. 

Culture. —The propagation in all the sorts 
may be easily effect™ by means of the seeds. 
The first sort succeeds the best in such soils as 
incline to moisture. The proper time of sow¬ 
ing is in the autumn, soon after the seeds have 
become perfectly ripe, as when sown in the 
spring they seldom answer well, the vegetative 
power being much destroyed. The sowing is 
usually performed in the broadcast method, be¬ 
ing afterwards well raked in. When the plants 
have attained the growth of six or seven inches 
in height, they arc in a proper state to be trans¬ 
planted, which should be done to a considerable 
distance, as twenty inches or two feet or more. 
They grow well on the banks of ponds. 

In the first year after planting leaves are only 
produced ; but in the second they run up to 
stem, flower, and perfect their seed. If it be 
the intention to continue the plant, the stems 
must be cut down in the ftp ring, by which they 
may be perpetuated for three or four years* 
Where the object is seed, new plantations must 
be annually made, as in seeding the plants are 
only biennial, 

A plant or two may be proper in pleasure* 
grounds, for the sake of variety. 
ANGELICA-TREE. See An aha, 
ANISEED TREE. See Uuiuum. 

ANNONA, a genus comprehending plants 
of the deciduous and evergreen tree, and shrubby 
kinds. The Guauabus, or CusUrd-apple, and 
Papaw-tree, 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandna Po- 
tygyniay and ranks in the natural order of Coadu * 
natte. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a three¬ 
leaved small periaiuhium : the leaflet cordate, 
concave and acuminate ; the corolla consists of 
six petals, cordate and sessile ; the three alter¬ 
nate interior ones less ; the stamina have scarcely 
any filaments : the anthers are very numerous, 
placed on the receptacle: the pistil I uni is a 
roundish germ, placed on a roundish receptacle; 
no styles; the stigmas obtuse and numerous, 
covering the whole germ ; the peri carpi tun is a 
very large, roundish, ooc-cellcd berry, clothed 
with a scaly bark, or a compound berry: the 
feeds very many, hard and ovate-oblong, being 
placed in a ring, nestling. 

The species of most importance are: ]. A* re* 
ticuluta. Netted Custard-Apple; 2- A , muri- 
cfl/a, Rough-fruited Custard Apple, or Sour 
Sop; 3, A* squamosa, Undulated Custard- 


Apple, or Sweet Sop; 4. A* tripetola t Broad* 
leaved Custard Apple; 5. A. pulu±lris 9 Shining- 
leaved Annuna, or Water-Apple; 6, A . tiilola. 
Three-fruited Annnna, or l J a paw-Tree; 7* A* 
Aslatka , Asiatic Custard-Apple. 

The first is a tree which grows to the height 
of twenty-five feet or more, with spreading 
branches; thebark is smooth and of an ash co¬ 
lour : the leaves are of a light green colour, and 
have several deep transverse ribs, ending in acute 
points : they arc alternate In two rows, elon¬ 
gate, broad, rounded at the base, acuminate 
with a blunted tip, entire about the edge,veined, 
smooth on both sides : the petioles gibbous, 
short, excavated and smooth : the flowers three 
or four close together, pc (kmc led, nodding, 
whitish, the same sliieas in the third : the petals 
three, linear, thick, three-cornered, blunt, un¬ 
equal and brown on the outside, yellowish white 
within, spotted with dark purple, excavated at 
the base: the nectary consists of three very 
minute, oblon c, blunt petals, at the base of the 
genuine petals : the body of the stamens and pis¬ 
tils is roundish, minute and whitish ; the fruit is 
roundish, heart-shaped, the rind sometimes re¬ 
ticulate, thick, brown, shining. It is of a co¬ 
nical form, according to Miller, and as large as 
a tennis-ball, of an orange colour when ripe, 
having a soft, sweet, yellowish pulp, the con¬ 
sistence of a custard, whence the name. It 
is a native of both the East and West In¬ 
dies. 

The second species is a middle-sized trec > 
rarely above twelve or fourteen, or at most 
twenty feet high ; trunk upright, with stiff’, 
round, smooth tranches, and a brownish ash- 
coloured bark; leaves petiolcd, alternate, sparse, 
oblong, acuminate, entire, shining, firm and 
stiffish: the petioles short; the peduncles axil¬ 
lary, solitary, thick, longer than the petioles, 
one-flowered: the flowers coriaceous and yel¬ 
low: the calyx one-leafed and triangular: the 
corolla three-pc tailed ; the petals acuminate, 
thick, concave, coriaceous, smooth, scabrous 
on the outside, and pale green: the nectary 
three-leaved; the leaflets alternate with the pe¬ 
tals, only half the size, suheordate, smooth, 
convex and yellow : the filaments scarcely anv 
the anthers rather pedicel led, subclavatc, bivalve 
and whitish ; the styles very short, and crowded 
together into a conical form : the stigmas ob¬ 
lique and hirsute after flowering-time ; the berry 
diflurm, cordate-oblong, nmric&tc with prickles 
bowed back and fleshy : the seed* oblong, black* 
with a lateral scar of a different colour, and- 
placed in a ring. It produces a large succulent 
fruit. It is a native of the West Indies. 

The third species is a small tree* about eight 
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fret in hucrht, and U frequently rather a shrub : 
tin* trunk smooth, and the brandies spread* 
inc and round : the leaves alternate, acuminate, 
entire, nerwd, smooth on both titles, glaucous 
on the back i the petioles short, round, smooth, 
thickened at the ha*e: the flowers pcdimclcd, 
usually in pairs, oblong, acuminate, green with¬ 
out and whitldi within; the peduncles below 
lhe petioles, longer and one-flowered ; llie calyx 
iOiic-leafrd and triangular : the petals three, lan¬ 
ceolate, triquetrous, plauc-convcx without* sharp 
at the tip, excavated within at the base, dark 
purple, smooth: the nectary none: the fila¬ 
ments scaredv any : the anthers imbricate, 
pressed close to the germ, obtuse and two- 
vValvcd: the styles short, thick and imbricate: 
the stigmas oblong and oblique ; the berry oval: 
■the scales adnate, "roundish, blueish, resembling 
■flubimlmcate teats: the seeds flatted a little, 
black with a while ^scar on the side, wrapped in 
a succulent cottony substance. It is a native of 
-both the East and West Indies. The fruit is 
, sweet, and eaten in those countries* 

The fourth sort grows to a very large tree 
in South America, and is well furnished with 
branches: the leaves are bright green, much 
jlarger than those of any other species : the fruit 
is oblong, scaly on the outside, and of a dark 
purple colour when ripe; the flesh is soft and 
sweet, and has many brown seeds intermixed 
with it, which are very smooth and shining. It 
is esteemed by the Peruvians as one of their most 
^delicate fruits. 

The fifth species is a small tree, only a fathom 
in height, or little more: the branches round, 
scabrous, ash-coloured ; the twigs smooth, al¬ 
ternate and patulous: the bark tenacious, and 
may be drawn out into lorn; threads for making 
ropes : the leaves are pctioled, alternate, spread- 
insr* ovale, scarcely acuminate, entire, beauti¬ 
fully nerved, very smooth, coriaceous, and a 
little recurved; the flowers pedunclcd, towards 
the ends of the branches : the peduncle solitary* 
the length of the petioles, round, one-flowered, 
below tlie petiole, smooth: the flower yellow, 
the same siise as in the second : the calyx three- 
parted, almost triangular: the petals three, con¬ 
cave, roundish with i short point, thick, coria¬ 
ceous, veined on the outside, smooth and paler 
on the inside, with blood-red spots at the base : 
the nectary consists of three petals, shorter by 
half than the three others, narrower, acute, 
concave, white without, dark biood-red within : 
.the filaments crowded, fixed to the receptacle 
below the pistil: the anthers oblong, angular, 
blunt and w hite : the germs crowded into a con¬ 
vex, green body: the styles scarcely anv; the 
Stigmas blunt, pale ; the berry heart-shaped, 


very smooth, with t coriaceous, pulpv rind. It 
is native oi Jamaica. It is known ny the name 
of Alligator Apple , and, from the softness of 
the wood. Cork-wood. 

The sixth has the trank seldom bigger than 
the small of a man** leg, and rises about ten or 
twelve feet high, having a smooth, greenish- 
brown hark. In March, when the leaves begin 
to sprout, its blossoms begin to appear, consist¬ 
ing each of six greenish-white petals. The fruit 
grows in dusters of three, and sometimes four 
together t they are at first green, and when ripe 
yellow, covered with a thin smooth skin, which 
contains a yellow pulp, of a sweet luscious 
taste; in the middle of which lie in two rows* 
twelve seeds, divided by so many thin mem¬ 
branes. All parts of the tree have a rank, if 
not a fetid smell. It U observed by Miller that 
tins is nil her a shrub than a tree, and that the 
flowers in this country arc of a rusty purple 
colour* 

The seventh is a middle-sized tree, with spread¬ 
ing branches : the leaves quite entire, alternate* 
pctioled : the flow er pale, single on binatc pe¬ 
duncles : the petals three, oblong-conical, in¬ 
curved and erect: the genus superior, uniting* 
as they ripen, into an oblong-conical berry, five 
inches long, red and smooth on the outside, 
filled with a whitish, sweet, eatable pulp, but 
inferior in flavour to the third sort. It is a na¬ 
tive of the East Indies. 

Culture *—All these plants are capable of being 
raised from seeds. In the more hardy kind, as 
the sixth species, tin; culture may be effected 
by seeds procured front North America, which 
should he sown in the autumn in pots of li^ht 
rich earth, and sheltered during the winter sea¬ 
son by means of a green-house for two or three 
years, when the plants may be turned out of 
the pots, and placed in the open ground in warm 
screened situations in the spring, for the pur¬ 
pose of remaining. Ah the seed of this sort is 
very slow in vegetating, if the plants do not 
appear the first year, the mould in the pots 
should not be disturbed, for they frequently 
come up afterwards. Their vegetation, however, 
proceeds much quicker when the pots are pro¬ 
tected in the house in the winter season, and 
plunged in a gentle hot-bed in *he early 
spring* 

liillie tender sorts the propagation is best ef¬ 
fected hv sowing the seeds in pots of rich light 
mould in the autumn. And placing them in a 
hark hot-bed under glasses about 'February 
When the plants are risen to the bright of three 
or four indies they should be pricked out into 
oilier separate pots, a little water given them, 
and then plunged into the back bed, being after* 
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irafds placed in some part of the stove where- 
they must constantly remain* They should 
then be carefully man&gedy and have plenty 
of air admitted* as without this they are apt to 
become sickly. When the plants become large 
they must he shifted into pots of greater sizes ; 
but care should be taken not fc*v over pot them, 
brine still kept in the bark boat* The heat 
should be kept up to that of the A nan a, as 
marked on bo tan ical thermo ms ters. And the tan 
in the beds should be frequently turned over 
and refreshed. They should ako have water fre¬ 
quently ki summer in small quantities; but in 
winter' more sparingly, a little once a week in 
mild weather, and once in a fortnight/ or more 
when frosty, may be sufficient. 

Thu hardy sort casts its leaves in winter; but 
those of the tender kinds* retain them, their 
chief be an tv in this climate depending upon 
their green foliage, as they but seldom flower or 
produce fruit. The fruit in the hardy sort is 
different from-that in the tender kinds, two of 
three growing together at the foot-stalks of the 
leaves. 

The hardy sort is highly ornamental in the 
pleasure-ground, and the tender kinds in the 
stove* 

ANNUAL PLANTS- Such plants as are of 
one year's growth and duration^ continuing for 
the summer season, or only a few- months. In 
general, however, all such plants* as rise from 
seed sown m the spring, arrive at maturity in 
the summer or autumn following, producing 
flowers and ripe seed, and which afterwards* 
perish in theiT lops, stems, and nx>ts, are con¬ 
sidered as annuals. The last effect takes place in 
most sorts in the autumn and winter following; 
though some hardy kinds, when late sown, are 
capable of standing over the winter until the 
ensuing spring, especially those of the esculent 
Sorts; out very few of the flowering kinds re¬ 
main longer than October or November, unless 
protected by a greenhouse, garden-frame, or 
fomc covering of that nature. 

Plants of this tribe arc numerous, as most of 
those of the herbaceous kind, consisting of un¬ 
cultivated plants, weeds, &e*, and also a num¬ 
ber of-cultivated garden and field plants, both 
of the esculent and flowery ornamental sorts be- 
fcmg to it* The latter kind are often simply 
termed annuals* They are likewise very 
extensive, and of various kinds, some of 
which, from the peculiarity of their na¬ 
ture, and others from their producing beauti- 
ftil flowers, arc cultivated for the purpose 
of ornament in flower-gardens and pleasure- 
grounds* 

lire annual flowering plants are distinguished 


By gardeners into hardy and tender sortss the 
former are such as can he raised from seeds sown 
on beds, borders, or other places, in the natural 
or Open ground j the latter, such as constantly 
require to be sown on, and have in some de¬ 
gree the aid of, hot-heds, to promote their per- * 
feet growth* 

Hardy Annuals ,—These constitute a nu¬ 
merous assortment of flowering plants, fit for 
being cultivated in the natural ground* The 
following arc some of the principal of them : 
Adonis , or Adonis Flower*— Alkvkengi, whiter- 
flowered, blue, yellow-berried, red-berried*— 
Amarantkus, Prince's Feather,, Love-lies-bleed¬ 
ing, purple.— Ahjsson^ white,-sweet-scented.— 
Amcthystea, blue .—Balmy Maldivian .—Ihf e- 
derey or Summer Cypress,— Calendula, or Cape. 
Marigold .—Candy Tuft , white-flowered, purple, 
large, white, crimson.— Catch-Jhj, Lobel’s red- 
flowered, white, purple*— Caterpillar, — Clary , 
red-topped, white-topped.— Convolvulus, three- 
coloured minor, minor blue and white, minor 
blue, major blue,, great white,, great striped 
blue, great purple, red.— Cyaru* y or Blue¬ 
bottle, blue-flowered, purple, white, red, 
striped blue and white.— Cucumber, sporting,— ’ 
Devil in a Bushy blue-flowered, white, nettle- 
leaved .—Pranatorify yellow.— Hawk-tieed, yel¬ 
low, red*— Hedge-flog Trefoil, snail-shaped, 
prickly, turbinated, globular, orbicular, long 
crooked-twisted.— Hmunj-worfy. great, less.— 
Hollif^hoeky Chinese variegated, double-flow¬ 
ered .—JoeobteUy or Kag-wort, purple-flowered, 
white .—Indian Corn, tall-growing dwarf.— Kid¬ 
ney-beans, scarlet runner, dwarf scarlet, large 
white runner*— Kctmia, bladder.— Larkspur, up¬ 
right blue, upright purple, upright white, up¬ 
right rose-coloured, white rocket, rose rocket, 
dwarf rose rocket, dwarf white rocket, dwarf 
blue rocket, dwarf red rocket, branching, blue 
branching* white branching, double and single- 
flowered of all the different sorts.— Lavatera , 
Cretan red-flowered, white, purple*— Lupine, 
dwarf yellow, large yellow, white, great hairy 
blue, great hairy rose-coloured, narrow-leaved' 
blue* — Lychnis, dwarf. — Marigoldy . double 
orange-coloured, double yellow, double lemon- 
coloured, gold-coloured, parti-coloured, yellow,. 
ranunculus-flowered, childing, or proliferous,. 
Cape Marigold. —Mallow y curled-leaved, orien¬ 
tal.— Mignonette, odoriferous or sweet-scented. 

Nasturtium major, or large-growing, minor 
or dwarf.— Ntdana , Peruvian dwarf blue.—JVi*- 
gilta, or Devil in a Bush .—Panseijy or Heart's 
Ease, common, small, variegated, largo Dutch; 
variegated, large purple, yellow, purple and yel¬ 
low, purple, yellow, ant) white*— Peas, sweet - 
scented, purple, white, painted ladv, scarlet, 
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Tangier. — Pea, winged* pea crown, white* 
blossomed crown, plumed lady crown* rose- 
colon red.— Pc r stair iti, oriental, red-flowered, 
white-flowered, poppy* large double purple, 
double red, white variegated, red and white 
spotted carnation, dwarf red, dwarf purple* 
dwarf variegated, double and single of all the 
different sorts* — Queen's Bohn. — Scabious, pur¬ 
ple, sweet, red-Howered, white-striped, hen- 
aiul-chicken-flowered, stony - flowered 
7H jhiL—Stock Gidiffoii’ci't ten weeks, purple- 

flnweivd, red, white, scarlet, dwarf, French, 
\\a!I-flower-leaved, white .—Stock Firgin^ pm> 
1c, white,— Snap-Dragon, annual, with white 
owers, purple flowers, major or grealer, with 
red flowers, purple, white, yellow, scarlet, red 
and white, purple and white, red and yellow, 
white and red, yellow and red, yellow and white, 
scarlet, geld-dotted .—Strawberry Spinach, sun¬ 
flower, annual, tall-growing dwarf, double- 
flowered of each sort *—Sweet Sultan, purple, 
red, white, yellow.— Toad-Jinx, three-leaved 
yellow, .three-]caved purple, three-leaved blue, 
variegated, white, branching yellow', Tobacco, 
hardy round-leaved, Virginia long-leaved, Vir¬ 
ginia broad-leaved*— Virginia, or Virgin Stock . 
—Venues Looking-glass, purple, white*— Fa¬ 
rms* $ Navel-wort, blue-flowered-—A erantke- 
vium , or Eternal Flower, red, while, purple, 
double-flowered. 

The usual season for sowing all these sorts of 
plants is in the spring, from the middle or latter 
end of February to the middle or latter end of 
April, for the principal blow; and in May and 
the following month for sucecssiona] and late 
flowering, especially those of the quick flower¬ 
ing kiinfs* which are of short duration* 

The manner of sow ing these sorts is princi¬ 
pal! v in little patches or clumps. These patches 
{should be formed from about three or four, to 
five, six, or eight inches in diameter, at mode¬ 
rate distances, and in sonic sort of regularity, 
towards the front, middle, and back parts of 
the borders or beds, and also in a varied manner 
in respect to the plants* the smaller growing 
sorts being constantly sown more or less towards 
the fronts of the borders, according to their dc- 
recs of growth, and the larger kinds more 
nek wards in the same proportion. Some 
may likewise be occasionally sown in pots; 
in all of which, each sort a^id variety should 
be in separate patches, &c* from a quarter of an 
inch to half an inch or an inch in depth, or 
tittle more, according to the sizes of the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of seeds; being careful to loosen 
and break the earth a little, so as to render it flpc 
for each patch, especially if hard, stubborn, or 
cloddy ; then drawing oft'a little depth of mould. 


according to circumstances, to one side, sow 
the seeds many or few together in the patches, 
proportionate-Iv to the sizes of the plants, cover¬ 
ing them regularly with the earth drawn aside to 
the depth required ; and proceed in this manner^ 
always placing a small short .stick or some other 
mark to each patch as the sowing is performed, 
in order to distinguish the places m win el i they 
have been put in* borne may also be occasion¬ 
ally sown in drills, either in beds separately, or 
in tile borders. 

After sowing, if it be dry warm weather, it 
will be benclicial to give occasional light water¬ 
ings, both before and after the plants are come 
up, especially during ihcir more early growth. 
And when they arc come up about an inch or 
two m height, ihose in the patches will* in many 
of the large tall sorts, require thinning. 

In the advancing growth of the plants, the 
principal culture necessary is to keep them clcau 
from weeds ; and where any large sorts remain 
too close* or crowded together, to thin them ac¬ 
cording to their growth ; and in the larger tall- 
growing kinds* to support them with sticks, a# 
also most of the climbing or trailing sorts. 

If it be required to have any desirable sorts of 
these annuals of moderate growth to flower 
early, they may be forwarded by sowing the seeds 
in pots in February or March, and placing them 
in a hoi-bed, or more successfully in a hot¬ 
house* 8tc* 

As all the plants of this tribe generally pro¬ 
duce plenty of ripe seed in autumn, care should 
be taken to save proper supplies of the different 
best sorts, as they ripen in perfection, ill order to 
have plenty for sowing the ensuing spring* 

Tender Annuals. —This class comprises va¬ 
rious tender curious flowering plants, mostly 
raised in hot-beds. The principal of them are 
contained in the following list:— African Ma¬ 
rigold, orangc-colourcd* lemon-coloured, deep 
yellow* fistulous or quilled, waved-flowered, 
dwarf, sweet-scented, double-flowered of each 
sort.— Awaranifats, ^greater or tree* * bloody- 
trailing, or love lies bleeding .—* Balsam, red, 
scarlet, purple, striped, variegated, double*— 
+Basil, com in on, greater, upright, sweet, with 
broad-leaves, fringed-I caved, purple-leaved* tri¬ 
color- leaveil, red-flowered, purple-flowered* 
long-spiked, &c. least, or bush Basil, with 
hoary leaves, dark purple-leaved, variable-leaved, 
&c*— Calendula, or Cape Marigold *—* Capsi¬ 
cum, long-podded, short-podded, heart-podded, 
bell-podded, annular-podded* chcrrv-podded, 
olive-podded, rctT-podded, scarlet-podded, yd* 
low-podded.— Chinaasivr, blue-flowered, purple, 
rvd* white, striped, variegated, bonnet-flowered, 
quilled-flowered, double and single of each sort. 
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—Chinese Hotly-hock , variegated, double*— 
Chrysanihemum, yelluw, white, cream-coloured, 
sulphur-coloured, fistular or quilled, double and 
single of each sort.— Convolvulus, major, with 
deep purple flowers, red, blue, white, deep blue, 
—Cue umber 9 snake-shaped .—Plants or 
Melon gnu i, white-fruited, purple-fruited.— 
French Marigold) deep yellow, golden yellow, 
crimson-coloured velvety, crimson and yellow- 
striped, variegated crimson and yellow, sweet- 
scented dwarf, double and single of each 
sort.— Gourd , orange, pear-shaped, striped pear- 
shaped, lemon top*shaped, bottle or calabash 
buckler-shaped squash, carbunclcd, waned, long 
taper, long crooked, horn-shaped, large barrel- 
shaped, large globular, large oval, hemisphe¬ 
rical, yellow, stone-coloured, flesh-coloured, 
sandy-coloured, parti-coloured, white, See*— 
* Globe jimaranthusj purple-headed, white, va¬ 
riegated, silver-spiked *—Indian Cam, tall-grow¬ 
ing, dwarf *—Indian Pink t bright red, purple, 
white, red and white variegated, differently va¬ 
riegated, numerous, large imperial, double and 
single of each sort.—* Love-Apple , red-fruited, 
yc llo w- fr ui t ed, cherry- shaped.—* Marvel of 
Peril) red-flowered, yellow, white, purple, 
striped, long-tubed-flowered.— 1 *Melon y snake¬ 
shaped, serpent cucumber.— Mignonette) sweet- 
scented. — Nobitaj trailing blue. — * Palma 
Ckrhti , major, or tall-growing, minor or les¬ 
ser, most broad-leaved, lesser-leaved .—Persia 
€aria y oriental, red-flowered, white ,—Sultan 
Flower , yellow ,—Stock Gil Uflower 9 ten weeks, 
red, purple, white scarlet, dwarf scarlet, 
dwarf white, w'all flower-leaved white, wall 
flower-leaved purple, double of each sort,—- 
Tobaccoy Virginia long-leaved, Virginia broads 
leaved.—*7/re Amarantkus*—^Ztnniay red- 
fiowered, yellow-flowered. 

In respect to the culture of the more tender 
annuals, they should be either sown in a mode¬ 
rate hot-bed in March or April, and the young 
plants forwarded a little in growth therein tm 
nettled warm weather in the middle or latter end 
of May, and then transplanted out, or sown in 
a bed of natural earth, or warm border, in 
April, protected under a garden frame, or glasses, 
or at least defended in cold nights bv garden 
mats; and in either method transplanted in May 
or beginning of June into beds, borders, pots, 
&c. in the flower and pleasure-garden, for flow ¬ 
ering in summer and autumn. But where the 
convenience of a hot-bed is attainable, it is al¬ 
ways advisable to raise a principal supply by that 
means for early transplanting and flowering, as 
portions of the different sorts may be sown and 
raised in the same hot-bed, making the bed or 
beds in March or the beginning of April, and 


defending them with a frame and lights, hand¬ 
glasses, or other means, in cold nights and bad 
weather* A moderate hot-bed of about two 1 
feet thick in dung will in this case be sufficient, 
earthing-it at top, five or six inches deep, with, 
fine rich mould ; in which sow the seeds m small 
drills crossways, drawn with the finger two or 
three inches asunder, from half an inch to an 
inch in depth, according 10 the size of the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of seeds, which should be sown re¬ 
gularly, each sort separately, and covered in 
evenly with the earth the same depth, giving 
them air occasionally in the day-time; and, as 
they advance in growth,' admitting gradually a 
larger portion to strengthen and harden them, 
occasionally giving also gentle waterings. Con¬ 
tinue the care of Ihe young plants in this man* 
ner until advanced two or three inches in growth, 
when it will be proper to prick out a quantity of 
the principal sorts into another moderate hot¬ 
bed, three, four, or five inches asunder, and 
others into natural beds of light earth, under 
frames and glasses, or to be defended occasion¬ 
ally by mats. They may however in general bo 
pricked out in the middle or latter end of May 
into natural beds in the open ground ; being 
watered at the time, and afterwards occasion¬ 
ally; and shaded with mats from the sun, if 
convenient, till the plants have taken fresh root \ 
observing also to give those in the hot-beds and 
under glasses less or more air every mild day. 

When in three, four, or five weeks, in cither 
of these beds, they have acquired a tolerable de¬ 
gree of strength and size, as four, five, or six 
inches growth or more, according to the dif¬ 
ference of the sorts, they should all be finally 
transplanted about the latter end of May and be* 
ginning of June into the open ground tm the 
beds, borders, and other compartments, or into 
pots, to remain for flowering, taking the oppor¬ 
tunity of inoist weather, if possible, for the 
work. Where convenient, some sorts should be 
replanted, with a little ball of earth adhering 
about the roots, as it will be of great advantage 
in their more early flowering; watering them aa 
soon as planted out, and afterwards as occasion 
may require till freshly rooted, and they discover 
signs or a renewal of growth- 

Where any of the plants have remained in the 
seed-bed not pricked out, as they may probably 
have drawn one another up into a weakly 
growth, care should be taken to plant them out 
m May, as soon as the weather is settled and 
favourably temperate, especially the more tender 
kinds that are marked with an asterisk. 

Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette may be 
sown in a hot-bed so early as February, or any 
time hi March, in order to raise a few plants to 
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prick out into pots, three or four in each, for 
the earliest flowering ; or some may be sown in 
March In the natural earth* or a warm border, 
under glasses* or other orcasionat shelter* for 
early transplanting in April or May into pots and 
flower-borders* &c. 

In the gourd kinds, when designed to raise 
them in hot-beds, they should not be sown be¬ 
fore April; for if sown earlier they are apt to 
grow too large before the season becomes suffi¬ 
ciently warm to admit of planting than out in 
the open ground , but in the beginning or middle 
of May* some may be sown in the natural 
ground* both for transplanting and in patches to 
remain. 

But where hot-beds* frames, glasses, and 
other similar conveniences are not at hand, 
many of the specie3 and varieties of this class* 
as has been seen* may be raised in the open 
ground* especially, if not generally sown till the 
Beginning, or towards the middle or latter end 
of April* according to the state of the season* 
sowing them on a warm border, or other pro¬ 
tected situation* in good light mould* or in pots 
of light earth in similar situations. In these 
cases* when the plants are properly advanced* 
they should be pricked out into beds, or planted 
out where they are to remain* in the latter end 
uf May or beginning of June. These often 
flower in tolerable perfection* though not so 
early, or in so fine a manner as in the hot-bed 
method. In Anally setting out the plants in 
May or the following month* much advantage 
is derived by performing the work in a moist 
season ; and when balls of earth can be preserved 
round the roots* they will succeed the better in 
many of the sorts. The planting may be exe¬ 
cuted with a trowel or dibole, according to cir¬ 
cumstances; and the larger sorts set out singly, 
and the whole in a diversified manner* according 
to their nature. In some of the smaller sorts* 
setting several together may be preferable, as 
producing a better effect when in flower : water 
should be given at the time of planting them 
out* and occasionally till they have taken Fresh 
root. In the after culture they chiefly require 
to be kept dear from weeds* supported in their 
growth by proper sticks* and properly turned 
up in some of the sorts. The potted plants will 
require frequent watering in dry weather* when 
ret out in their different situations* 

Most of the plants of this tribe are in flower 
in June and July, frequently continuing till Sep¬ 
tember or the following month/ and are highly 
ornamental; but there are some that are curi¬ 
ous for tlie appearance of their fruit* 

As most of the kinds produce seeds in au¬ 
tumn* care should be taken to provide proper 


supplies of such as is well ripened from the best 
flowering plants of the different kinds; which* 
whui rendered perfectly dry* should be put up 
in bags for the purpose, 

Tenderesi Annuals.—Thz plants of this das* 
are not so numerous as the above* but more or¬ 
namental and curious, and more tender in their 
nature ; they are chiefly the following :— Atna - 
rant hut , tricolor* bicolor, maximus or tree ama¬ 
ranth us, bloody, hc*~Bat$amine or BaUav r # 
double-striped* double scarlet* double purple* 
double bizarre.— BrowaUia .— Cock's Qmb, tall 

[ uirple-hcaded, dwarf purple, crimson, buff-co- 
uured, yellow, branching.— Convolrtultts, scarlet* 
—Egg Plant,—Globe Amaranthus.—Humble 
Plant.—Ice Plant, or Diamond Ficoides, oval- 
leaved, pinnatifid-leaved.— Marvel of Peru. — 
Marty met) purple-flowered, red, white.— Melon, 
snake-shaped.— Stramonium , double, white* 
double purple, double striped.— Sensitive Plant, 
double-flowered annual, common shrubby* 
humble.— Zinnia , varieties of* 

These very tender annuals must all be raised 
on hot-beds in the spring tilt May or June* un¬ 
der frames; and to obtain them in a tolerable 
degree of perfection, two different hot-beds* at 
three, four, or five weeks intervals* will be ne¬ 
cessary for sowing and raising them in; one the 
latter end of February* or any time in March* 
but not later than the beginning of April: the 
young plants, when about one, two, or three 
inches in height* being pricked out, some into 
small pots singly, others in the earth of the bed* 
three or four inches asunder, the whole being in 
the same bed if there be room enough* if not 
into another hot-bed; and when they have ad* 
vanccd in growth* so as to crowd one another* 
they should be removed into another hot-bed* 
under a deeper frame* or the frame raised at bot¬ 
tom occasionally* as the plants rise in height. 
Some should be put into large pots* and others 
potted that were not so before, plunging the pots 
m the earth of the bed ; or some may be put in 
the bed* six or eight inches asunder* water is 
then to be given* in general* and the glasses put 
on. The whole from their first growth must 
have an admission of fresh air every day by 
raising the upper end of the glasses one* two* 
or three inches* supplying them with moderate 
waterings. In this way they may be forwarded 
until the latter end or May or some time in 
June, according to their growth, or the tempe¬ 
rature of tlie season, as before suggested * out 
in the mean time, in their advancing state* 
mure or harden them by degrees to the w eather* 
particularly by gradually admitting a larger share 
of air* or by sometimes taking the glasses off 
entirely in warm days* 8cc, 
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The humble and sensitive plant* should, in three inches in growth, according to the dif- 
general, be continued constantly under glasst a in ferent sorts; they are then to be pricked out 
a green-house, &c. or in a room window within, into another new-made hot-bed. 
in the full sun, as, if fully exposed to the open This hot-bed should be put in readiness to 
air, it would deprive them of much of their receive them, making it for a two -or three-light 
lively sensitive motion; in which curious singu- frame, according to the quantity of plants tiiat 
larity, as has been observed, their principal are ready for the purpose. When the bed has 
merit consists. imparted a proper degree of warmth to the 

But in order to raise some of the more curious earth, take up the plants with care, and m the 
sorts of this kind of annuals in the greatest per- same manner as directed above, pricking them 
fection, it will be necessary to have three dif* out into this, four or five inches distant, then 
ferent successional hot-beds under frames and giving them a very light watering, and occa- 
glasses, at a month's interval, that is, a small sionaTly shading them m the middle of sunny 
one in March, to sow the seeds and raise the days till they have struck fresh root; and au- 
planU on an inch or two high ; a second in April nutting air as before every fine day, by raiding 
of larger dimensions, in which to prick out the the upper ends of the glasses one or two inched ; 
young plants from the seed-bed, three, four, also occasional light waterings two or three 
five, or six inches asunder ; and a third in May, times a week in warm weather, and defending 
for a larger frame to receive them when trans- them in the nights with mats, raising the 
planted in pots, to remain till June, and they frames, according as they extend in height, as 
grow to the full size. While they are in the sc- before advised. After having had four or five 
cond and last hot-beds, the frames should be oc- weeks growth in this bed, if they have advanced 
casionally raised or augmented in depth, accord- considerably, so as to meet and crowd one an- 
ing as the plants rise in height. other much, it will be advisable, as already no- 

The first hot-bed for the seed should be made, ticed, to remove them into a third and final hot- 
as already directed, of suitable dimensions, and bed, where it can be conveniently obtained; 
about two feet and a half deep in dung; the some being planted in the bed, others pre- 
frame and glasses then put on, leaving one end viouslv potted and then placed in it, to be co* 
of them open, to let out the rank steam of the vered by glasses, as directed above, 
dung; ana in a few days, or when the first great The frames, glasses, or other conveniences 
steam and heat oF the bed is gone off, the earth, for these uses, should be sufficiently large, espe- 
which must be rich, light, and dry, should be dally for the tall plants, and capable of being 
put on, four or five inches thick. The seeds of raised at pleasure as they advance ingrowth, 
different sorts may now be sown, each kind se- The other management being the same as di- 
parately, in small shallow drills, drawn with the reeled above. (See Hot-bed.) 
finger, covering them with fine mould, from a ANTHEMIS, a genus furnishing several spe- 
quarter to half an inch deep, or with the very cies of annual and perennial plants of the her* 
small seeds but very thinly. The glasses are baceous kind. 

then to be put on again, setting one end of them It belongs to the class and order Syngenesis 
a little open, for the evaporation of the rising Potygamia Si/perjhia f and ranks in tile natural 
steam of the bed, covering them every night with order of Composite Dismidta** 
garden mats. The plants mostly appear in a The general characters of which are; that it 
few days, when fresh air must be judiciously and has a common, hemispherical calyx, consisting 
with caution admitted, by propping up the ends of numerous, linear, subequal scales: the corolla 
of the glasses about an inch or two every mild compound, with radiate florets in the disk, her- 
day; and when the earth becomes dry, a very maphrodite and tubular; those in the radius fe* 
•light sprinkling of water should be given in male, and more than five : the former are fun- 
' a sunny forenoon. The glasses should mostly nel-shaped and five-toothed. In the hermapbro- 
* be kept close in the nights; but if a strong elite florets the filaments are five, capillary, very 
steam and heat take place, they may be raised short, supporting cylindrical, tubular anthers - 
a little at one comer, for air to enter, and the the germen oblong ; the style filiform : stigmas 
steam to pass away, hanging the end of a mat two, reflex: the seeds solitary; the receptacle 
over the tilted part, and continuing to cover the chaffy, and convex, 

glasses with mats every night. The species of most importance for the pur- 

The care of the seedling plants is to be con* pose of garden culture are : 1 + A* notitis, Com* 
turned in this manner in the tads for about three mon or Sweet Chamomile; 2. A, maritime, Sea 
weeks, or till they arc advanced one, two, or Chamomile; 3. AAomentosa, Downy ChauiQT 
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mile; 4* A, tiuctor'u i, Yellow Chamomile; 5* 
A * Spanish Chamomile, or Felhtory 

of Spain. 

In the first species the root is perennial: the 
stems trailing, and hairy : the leaves bipinnate, 
pinnas rather distant, pinnules sometimes with 
two or three clefts, pointed, hairy, grayish : 
the flowers solitary : the calyx hairy, with broad, 
shining, membranaceous edges : florets of the 
circumference somewhat elliptical, either entire, 
or with two Or three teeth ; those of the centre 

5 el tow. Abundant iti Cornwall. It flowers in 
uly and August, 

In the second the stems are widely pro¬ 
strate, smooth and purplish r the leaves pin¬ 
nate, gashed, naked, sprinkled with hollow 
dots, towards the base more closely toothed, 
under the base with a transverse raised pur¬ 
plish line ; the peduncles terminal, solitary, sub- 
atria ted, pubescent, thicker towards the top ; 
the flowers have the smell of Feverfew* It is a 
native of France and Italy ; and flowers in July 
and August, 

In the third species the steins are a foot high, 
one-flowered, and the leaves tomentose-silky : 
the two outer divisions of the corolla larger than 
the others. It is a native of the coasts of 
Greece, Italy, &c* 

In the fourth the stem Is striated, slightly hairy, 
and much branched ; the lower leaves pinnate ; 
lower pinna* short, distant, and toothed; up¬ 
per pinnatifid, the midrib broader than the pin¬ 
nules, which are lanceolate, toothed, slightly 
hairy, green above, and glaucous underneath : 
the upper leaves pinnatifid ; midrib broad; pinnas 
irregular, linear-lanceolate, toothed ; uppermost 
leaves sometimes simply toothed, slightly hairy : 
long, naked, striated, slightly hairy peduncles 
terminate the stem and branches, each bearing 
one flower j the calyx imbricate with numerous 
scales; outer of various lengths, inner equal, 
lanceolate, hairy, with a green dorsal line, and 
white shining edges t florets all yellow, those of 
the radius broad, three-toothed; of the disk nu¬ 
merous, short. It is a native of Sweden* 

In the fifth the stems are many, prostrate, 
usually one-flowered, seldom branching: the 
root perennial, thick, running down a foot or 
more into the ground, about as big as a man's 
finger, the colour of horse-radish, white within, 
of an acrid biting taste: the flower large, the 
florets of the ray purple on the outside* It is & 
native of the Levant, and the southern parts of 
Europe. 

The sixth species Is a low shrubby plant, 
having the leaves pinnatifid at the top : the pe¬ 
duncles elongate i the calyxes membranaceous. 


with a barren ray* It is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope; and flowers from April to 
June* 

Cttffttre. —The first sort, or Co mm on Chamo¬ 
mile and its varieties, may be easily propai:au a d 
by parting the roots, by offsets, bv slips, and 
by cuttings of the extending branches* This 
maybe done in the summer season; but the 
best time is in March or the following month. 
They may be planted in beds, a toot asunder, 
to afford room for their spreading. 

The variety with double flowers has a good 
effect when set in the borders, in small 
bunches* 

The other species arc capable of being raised 
from tlie seeds by sowing them in the spring 
season, on beds of common mould* They 
should be afterwards transplanted when suffi¬ 
ciently strong into the situations where they are 
to remain. In the fourth sort this is advised by 
Martyn to be done on f * Urge open borders, near 
shrubs, where they may have room to grow, 
for they require to be three feet distant from 
other plants. In large open spots they make a 
pretty variety from June to November, during 
which time they continue in flower. Some of 
the flowers are white, others sulphur-coloured, 
and others of a deep yellow. Those which 
come from the Levant are taller plants, 'and 
produce larger flowed; bnt in other parti¬ 
culars they arc the same with the European." 
They are likewise all capable of being propa¬ 
gated by cuttings and slips from the Branches 
m the summer season, in shady borders or other 
places. In any of these methods they must be 
transplanted, w hen sufficiently rooted, into the 
fronts of the clumps, borders, and other parts 
of shrubberies, and other parts of pleasure- 
grounds* In these situations they flower an¬ 
nually, and continue several years. The Jast 
species is too tender to withstand the effects of 
the open air without protection in the winter 
season. 

ANTHERICUM, a genus including plants 
of the herbaceous flowery Spider-wort kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Hexandria 
Monogynia , and ranks in the natural order of 
Cvronariw. 

The characters are: that there is no calyx i 
the corolla consists of six, oblong, obtuse, very 
spreading petals ; the stamina arc subulate, erect 
filaments ; the anthene small, incumbent, and 
four-furrowed: the nistlllum is a germ ob¬ 
scurely three-cornered : the style simple, and 
of the length of the stamina: the stigma ob¬ 
tuse, and three-comcied : the pcricarpium an 
ovate, smooth, three-furrowed, three-celled 
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*nd three-valved capsule: the seeds numerous 
'and angular. 

The species are numerous, but those that 
most deserve cultivation are; I * A. ret r oiutttm t 
Curled-flowered Anthericum j 2* A, ramosmn t 
Branching Anthcricum j 3 , A. An- 

Iberictim j 4* A* Liliago t Grass-leaved Anthe- 
riemn; 5. A . Lilia strum t Savoy Anthcricum, 
or Spider-wort; ti. A, frtUesce7is y Shrubby An- 
thcricum; 7- A* flfooMr-f, Aloe-leaved Amhe- 
rirum ; 8. A.n^phudHoidfts^ Mock Asphodel, or 
Glaucous-leaved Anthericuin. 

In the first the mots arc fleshy, and composed 
of tubers joined at the crown, like those of the 
Asphodel: llic stalk rises near two feet high, and 
brandies out on each Bide j each branch being 
terminated by a loose spike of flowers, which 
are white, and the petals arc turned backward 
to their peduncle. And according to Murray, 
the root-leaves arc numerous, only one-third of 
the height of the scape, subulate, channelled at 
the base, then keeled and flat, striated, an inch 
and half broad, and spreading : the scape four 
feet high, almost naked, round, smooth and 
oblique : the bractes five, gibbous at the base, 
pressed close, subulate, the lower ones larger 
Jikc the leaves, the upper ones scaly and shri¬ 
velling ; the corymb terminating, compressed, 
having six round, long, alternate branches, 
knotted where the flowers spring forth: the 
flowers alternate, solitary, or two sometimes 
three together, on small gray pedicels, thicker 
at the top, each supported by a little subulate 
bracte : the corolla inferior: the petals lanceo¬ 
late-ovate, reflex, obtuse, concave at the tip, 
white, except towards the end on the outside, 
where they are brownish green : the filaments 
a little shorter than the corolla; anthers erect, 
oblong, revolute as they wither : the root similar 
to that of the Hcemantkus pitnicens* It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

In the second specie* the too! is round, and the 
•talks rise about the same height as the former, 
•ending out many lateral branches in like man¬ 
ner, which are terminated by loose spikes of 
flowers : the leaves are hard and grassy, none 
on the scape, which is loosely panlclcd, with 
one-flowered peduncles : the corollas white : the 
petals flat, and not turning back as in the for¬ 
mer sort: the three outer petals narrower than 
the others, lanceolate and sessile: the three 
inner oval and penciled* In each angle of the 
germ a small melliferous pore. It is a native of 
Sweden, &c* The flowers watch from seven in 
the morning to three or four in the after¬ 
noon* 

The third has the roots composed of many 
tubers, each about the siae of a little finger at 


top, and diminishing gradually to the size of a 
straw ; the leaves from seven or eight, to nine or 
ten inches iti length, and an inch anti half broad 
in the middle, lessening gradually to both ends; 
they are smooth and glaucous; the flower-stem 
about two feet high, dividing into several 
brandies, having a few narrow leaves, generally 
one at every division of the branch : the flowers 
form a loose spike, and are white* This plant 
has been lately recovered from seeds which were 
sent from the Cape to England and Holland, It 
usually blows m August and September* 

In the fourth species the roots are numerous, 
round, aod collected into a tuber crowned with 
bristles: the haves from the root many, firm, a 
foot long, carinatcd and grassy : the scape erect, 
eighteen inches high, firm ; the spike loose, ten- 
flowered, and the peduncles simple; the flower 
two inches wide ; petals in two ranks ; the inner 
widest, petiolate and pure white : the outer have 
a green line running along beneath. It is a tia- 
tive of Italy, &c. 

The fifth species has the mot fascicled, with 
fleshy fibres* It has the corolla of the white 
Lily: the leaves grassy, soft, broader than two 
lines, the radical ones very long ; the scape a 
foot or eighteen inches high : the spike thin-set 
with spreading flowers, on simple peduncles : 
the stipules coloured, ovate-lanceolate ; the co¬ 
rolla above an inch in diameter, gradually widen¬ 
ing; petals tender and w-hite ; ovate, tnin, lan¬ 
ceolate, with a reflex point, which is thicker 
and has a green dot: they are marked with 
lines, and sweet-scented; the stamens almost as 
long as the petals, with weak filaments. In 
France it is called St* Brunovs Lily, 

There are two varieties of this, one with a 
flower-stalk more than a foot and half high, the 
other with the steins much the same ; the flow¬ 
ers are much larger in the former, and there is a 

f reater number ujion each stalk than in the latter* 
t is a native of Switzerland and Savoy, 

The sixth species differs from the seventh by 
rising into a stem and branches, by having the 
leaves greener, longer, and narrower, with a 
firmer pulp, and a viscidjuice flowing copiously 
from them when cut, of a greenish yellow co¬ 
lour : the root is fibrous, and not only the stem, 
hut even the branches put out fibres, which hang 
down, and when they reach the ground strike 
root* It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was formerly known by the name of Onion- 
leaved Aloe, 

The seventh hast broad, flat, pulpy leaves, 
resembling those of some sorts of Aloe, arui 
■was formerly on that account called Aloe with 
flowers of Spiderwort, The leaves spread open, 
are broader and more translucid, soft and pulpy. 
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than the above, pouring out a limpid juice : 
the root is tuberous: the flowers are produced on 
loose spikes, like the former, hut are shorter; 
they are yellow, and appear at different seasons. 
This species grows close to the ground, never 
rising with any stalk. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The eighth has the leaves scarcely striated, but 
rough at the edge; more gibbous at the back 
towards one side; they are long, narrow and 
pulpy, almost taper, but flatted on their upper 
side ; the flowers are yellow, and grow on long 
loose spikes as the former ; these appear at dif¬ 
ferent seasons ; those of the spring and summer 
are succeeded by seeds in great plenty, which 
ripen. It is a native of the Cape. 

Culture .—These perennials arc in general ca¬ 
pable of being propagated by the roots, offsets 
and suckers ; but as some of the species do not 
supply them in sufficiency, they may be raised 
from the seeds. 

In the first method the best season for the 
purpose is in the latter end of summer and be¬ 
ginning of the autumn, in beds of light vege¬ 
table earth in warm open situations, free from 
the shade and droppings of trees. An eastern 
aspect, where the plants are properly shaded 
from the sun in the mid-day, is preferable for 
some of the sorts, as they keep longer in blow 
and beauty. 

This is likewise the proper period of trans¬ 
planting, as when the business ts performed in 
the spring the plants seldom flower the same 
year^ This should not be done oftener than 
once in about three years, where increase is in¬ 
tended ; and in the execution of the work the 
roots should not be too much divided, as when 
that is the case they do not flower well. 

In the second method, or that by sowing the 
seeds, the best season is probably the spring, 
though they may be sown in the autumn, A 
bed of good light vegetable mould is the best for 
the purpose, and the situation should be sheltered 
and warm. The plants soon appear, and when 
their leaves begin to decay in the autumn they 
should be taken up carefully,and transplanted out 
into another bed of the same sort of earth, at 
the distance of from nine inches to a foot from 
each other. When the winter season is severe 
they should be protected from the frost by a thin 
covering of tan or some other substance. In 
this situation they should continue for about 
twelve months, when they will in genera! be 
sufficiently strong for flowering. In the follow¬ 
ing autumn they must of course be taken up 
without injuring the fibres of the roots* and be 
planted out In the clumps, borders, or other 
places where they are to remain* As they are 


apt to be destroyed by frost in the winter season* 
care should be taken to protect them as much as 
possible. 

The Cape sorts are capable of being raised by 
seeds: but this is seldom necessary, as they mul¬ 
tiply greatly by offsets and suckers ; which may 
be taken off at the period mentioned above, and 
planted out in pots of good bog earth, a very 
small portion of water being given, as much ts 
apt to rot and destroy the roots. As these are 
tender plants they require the constant protec¬ 
tion of a green-house stove or frames during 
the winter season. In these situations they 
should be managed with great attention and 
care, 

ANTHOLYZA, a genus comprising plants 
of the ornamental herbaceous perennial bulbous- 
rooted tribe. It is sometimes termed dEthio 
pian Corn-flag. 

it belongs to the class and order Triamhia 
Monogyttiay and ranks in the natural order of 
Ensat&i 

The characters are : that the calyx is a two- 
valvod alternate imbricate spat ha: the corolla one 
irregular ringent petal, tubular below, widening 
gradually to a large compressed rirtgcnt mouth ; 
the upper lip straight, slender, and very long 
and erect, w ith two short wings at the base: rhe 
under lip shorter and trifid: the stamina long 
slender filaments under the upper lip, and 
pointed antherae: the pistil I urn a germ below 
the corolla: the style slender, and a trifid stigma i 
the pericarpium a trigonous capsule of three 
ceils, and many triangular seeds. 

The species principally cultivated are: 1, A* 
ringens , Narrow-leaved Scarlet Antholyza; S. 
A, plkata , Plaited-leaved Antholyza; 3. A* 
cunomay Scar let-flowered Antholyza; 4. A . 
jEthicpica, ^Ethiopian Crimson Aniholyza ; 5* 
A . meritma. Red-flowered Antholyza; 6, A . 
meriatieltu} Dwarf Antholyza, 

The first has round, red, .bulbous roots, 
from w hich arise several rough furrowed leaves, 
near a foot long, and half an inch broad ; be¬ 
tween these conies out the flower-stem imme¬ 
diately from the root, which rises two feet high, 
is hairy, and has several flowers coming out on 
each side : these are of one leaf, cut into six 
unequal parts at the top ; one of these segments 
is stretched out much beyond the others, stand¬ 
ing erect: the margins are waved, and closed 
together, wrapping up the three stamens; the 
flowers are of a red colour, and appear in June ; 
the seeds ripen in September, 

The second species differs from the first in its 
appearance, and especially in not having the 
stamens so long : the leaves are tong, narrow, 
and deeply furrowed, lapping over each other; 
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the flower-stem rises to the height of eighteen 
inches, and the flowers are ringent. 

The third has a compressed bulbous root* co¬ 
vered with a brown skin, and putting forth 
fibres with little bulbs at ihe end ; from this arise 
several narrow sword-shaped leaves, about nine 
inches tong, and a quarter of an inch broad in 
the middle, terminating in acute points ; these 
have one longitudinal midrib which is promi¬ 
nent, and twolongitudinal veins running parallel 
on each side; they are of a sea-green colour, and 
appear in autumn, growing in length all the 
winter; in the spring the stalk arises from be¬ 
tween the leaves, is round, strong and jointed; 
at each joint is situated a single leaf, which al¬ 
most embraces the stalk for near three inches 
from the base, being then separated by the cur¬ 
vature of the stalk, standing erect: the stalks 
rise near a foot and a half m height, and are 
generally curved two opposite ways ; the upper 
part being terminated by a loose spike of flow¬ 
ers, coming out of large epathes, composed of 
two oblong concave leaves, terminating in acute 
points: these are at their first appearance imbri¬ 
cated, but as the stalk increases in length they 
are separated; from between these two leaves 
come out the flowers, each having a slender 
saffron-coloured tube near half an inch long, 
which is then enlarged where the petal is di¬ 
vided, and the upper segment is extended two 
inches in length, being arched over the stamens 
and style : this is narrow as Ear as to the extent 
of the wings, but above them is enlarged and 
spread open half an inch in length, and is con¬ 
cave, covering the anthers and stigmas, which 
arc extended to that length; the two wings arc 
also narrow at their base, but are enlarged up¬ 
ward in the same manner, ending in concave 
obtuse points, which are compressed together, 
and cover the stamens and style; the flower is 
of a beautiful scarlet colour, and appears about 
the latter end of April or beginning of May. 

In the fourth species the corolla is tubulous 
and of a scarlet colour; upper lip very large, 
lanceolate; lower five-parted, the lobes lanceo¬ 
late, short, three alternately very short: the 
leaves are long and of a deep green: the flower- 
stem is rouna and * foot in height : it flowers in 
May and June. 

In the fifth the root is bulbous, compressed, 
and shaped like a kidney, covered with a fibrous 
brown skin: the leaves sword-shaped, about a 
foot long, and an inch broad, ending in points: 
the two sides have sharp edges, but the middle 
is thicker, and has a prominent mid-rib; they 
are of a dark green colour, and rise immediately 
from the root; the stalk comes out from the 
root between the leaves, and rises a foot and a 


hail high : the flowers are produced from the 
side, standing alternately at about an inch and a 
half distance from each other; they have each a 
spat he composed of two leaves which are joined 
at their base, whi:rc they are broad, but gra¬ 
dually lessen to their points : before the flowers 
appear, they are of the same green colour with 
the stalk, and are divided hut a small part of 
their length, inclosing the flower, but are after¬ 
wards split almost to the bottom, and wither 
before the flowers decay, becoming dry round 
the seed-vessel i the tube of the dower is an 
inch and a half tong, narrow at the base, and a 
little curved, the upper half swelling much 
larger: tbe rim is divided into six obtuse seg¬ 
ments which spread open, and are nearly equal: 
the flower is of a copper red colour on the out¬ 
side, but of a deeper red within; it has three 
stamens a little longer than the petal; they are 
incurved, and terminated by oblong anthers of 
a dark brown colour, which are fastened in the 
middle lo the apex of the stamens, lying pro¬ 
strate ; the flowers appear in April or May, and 
the seeds ripen in July. 

The sixth species has the root bulbous: the 
culm a foot and half high, polished and colum¬ 
nar : the leaves alternate, three or four, sheath - 
ing, sword-shaped, streaked, pubescent, beyond 
the sheaths short, rarely more than bix inches 
long : the flower-stalk rises between the leaves, 
about nine inches in height; the flowers three, 
alternate, in the same row, sessile: the glumes 
bivalve and lanceolate: the corolla salver-snaped: 
the tube bent, purplish, longer than the border, 
which is six-parted and equal ; the divisions 
ovate, acutish and yellow : the stamens rising, 
the length of the corolla : the anthers linear and 
incumbent: the style filiform: the stigmas three* 
filiform : the flowers are large and pale red* 

Culture .—These plants are capable of being 
raised with success, either by means of the di¬ 
vided roots and off-set s r or the seeds. In the 
latter method the seeds should be sown soon 
after they are ripe, as when they are kept out of 
the ground till the following spring they often 
miscarry, or remain long in the ground before 
they vegetate. If they be sown in pots of light 
vegetable earth, and plunged into an old tan-bed 
which has lost its beat, and shaded in the mid¬ 
dle of the day in hot weather, they mostly come 
up the following winter. They must of course 
be kept covered with glasses to screen them from 
cold, otherwise the young plants will be de¬ 
stroyed. These Ghoul d remain in the pots two 
years, if the plants be not too close, by which 
time they will have attained sufficient strength 
to be planted out into separata small pots filled 
with light vegetable earth. 
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Tilt best time of transplanting these mob is in 
July or August, when their leaves biein to de¬ 
cay, In summer the pots should be placed iu 
the open air, but in winter removed, and placed 
under hot*-bet! frames, as they are not very ten¬ 
der : where damp exists the leases are apt to be¬ 
come inouldw The routs send forth si mots in 
autumn, the (lowers begin to appLarin May,and 
the seeds ripen in August. \\ hen the third sort 
is raised in this way the seeds should be sown 
in pots about the middle of August, and placed 
in situations where they may enjov the morning 
sun, being gently watered in dry weather, in 
September the pots may be removed to a warmer 
situation, and in the following month placed 
under a frame, to be protected from fro&t and 
hard rains, but in mild weather exposed to the 
free air. The plants appear in October, and 
continue growing all the w inter : their leaves 
decay in June, when the roots may be taken up 
and planted out in pots. 

In the latter mode, or that by means of off¬ 
sets, which is mostly practised with the third, 
fifth, and sixth species, the best season of plant¬ 
ing out the roots is in the latter end of summer 
or beginning of autumn. In the third species 
the method recommended by the Editor of Mil¬ 
ler’s Dictionary is to plant the roots out ** in pots 
filled with light earth, to remain in the open air 
till October, when they must be removed into 
shelter, cither into an airy glass-cusc, or placed 
under a hot-bed frame, where the leaves keep 
growing all winter, and in the spring the stalks 
arise and flower. During the winter season the 
plants require a little water when the weather is 
mild, once a week, but it must not be given in 
great cpiantitics, especially in cold weather: in 
ttie spring they should be watered oftcticr; and 
when the flowers are past the pots should be re¬ 
moved into the open air to perfect their seeds, 
which will ripen the latter end of June, soon 
after w hich the stalks decay to the root. When 
the stalks arc decayed, the roots may be taken 
out of tbe ground, and kept in a dry room till 
the beginning of autumn, when they should be 
replanted, 

The roots of the fifth and sixth sorts arc di¬ 
rected to be planted, when the leaves arc decayed, 
in separate pots filled with light fresh earth, and 
placed in the open air till toward the end of Sep¬ 
tember, when the leaves begin to appear above 
ground, at which time remove them into shel¬ 
ter, as the plants require protection from the 
frost: they should not, however, be treated in 
too tender a manner. The best method is pro¬ 
bably that of plunging the pots in an old bark- 
bed that has lost iu heat in the beginning of au¬ 
tumn, covering it with glasses, which should be 


drawn off daily in mild weather to admit free air. 
About March or April, when the flower-stems 
begin to shoot, they should be removed to a 
class-ease or good green-bouse to stand for 
flowering, after whiei) free air should be admit¬ 
ted to perfect the seed. Two or three small 
roots may be planted in a pot, according to the 
rizc, ami have the same management as the 
large ones the first season, and in the second 
ha\ e separate pots, 

iconic of theie plants are highly ornamental, 
but from their tender nature require the protec¬ 
tion of the stove or irrceti-house, 

anthospukmUjvi, a genus comprising 
lants of the shrubby grcen-huuac Amber Tree 
md. 

It belongs to the class and order Polygamta 
Dia'ctdi ami ranks in the natural order ot &tel- 
lata*. 

The character* are: that the male calyx is 
a one-leafed conical pcriamhium, quadrifid be¬ 
yond the middle : the divisions ovate-oblong, 
evulute, obtuse, and a httle coloured; there Is 
properly no corolla : the stamina consist of four 
capillary filaments, erect, the length of the 
calyx, and inserted into the receptacle s the an¬ 
ther* twin, oblong, four-cornered, obtuse and 
erect- In the female the caivx and corolla are 
the same : the phtillum an inferior, ovate, four- 
cornered genu : the style recurved ; the stigmas 
simple. 

The species arc : 1* A. A^tluofyu inn^ Smooth 
Amber Tree; 2. A . ciimre % Ciliated Anlho* 
epermum ; 3- A* herlaceum^ Herbaceous Antho- 
spermum. 

In the first the male flowers are borne on one 
plant, and trie hermaphrodite flowers on an¬ 
other: its beauty chiefly consists in its small 
evergreen leaves, w hich grow as close as heath, 
and being bruised between the fingers emit a 
very fragrant odour. The stem is low, but 
erect and branching* 

In the second species the root is perennial and 
woody: the branches many, scarcely dividing* 
the leaves narrow and lanceolate ; the flowers 
axillary anti sessile ; the calyxes four-parted, and 
the stamens four in number. 

In the third species the stalks are herbace¬ 
ous, diffused, roundish, red and smooth : the 
branches opposite: the leaves are in whorls, 
sessile, lanceolate, smooth, and one-nerved: 
the flowers axillary. 

All the species are native* of the Cape. 

Culture *—The propagation in tlie*e plants 
may be effected by layers or cut tings, which in 
the latter case should be made from the younsj 
shoots or branches, and planted in pots of good 
light sandy earth in the early summer months, 
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i slight portion of water bcinu r given, ami the 
pots plunged in a moderate hot-bed. In this 
way they soon strike root* They may also be 
raised in beds of light earth, but not so cer¬ 
tainly. Proper shade is necessary in both cases. 
When removed, a ball of earth should be pre¬ 
fer ved about their roots* Thev should be placed 
in a good dry grccn-housc during the autumn 
and w inter seasons, m an open situation, and 
have occasional slight waterings. Fresh air 
must also be admitted as ninth as necessary, as 
ulieu kept too close they do not succeed well. 
As these plants do not continue long, they should 
be frequently renewed by cuttings* 

The first species is an ornamental shrubby 
plant, which has a very pleasing suicll. 

ANTHYLLIS, a genus containing several 
herbaceous and shrubby plants* 

It belongs to the class and order Diodttphta 
Decaudrh > and ranks in the natural order of 
PapUiortttcece t or Leginmnosa*. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
kafed, ovate, oblong perianth!um, swelling and 
villose: the mouth five*-toothed, unequal and 
permanent: the corolla papilionaceous j the ban¬ 
ner longer ; the sides reflex ; and the claw the 
length of the calyx : the wings oblong, shorter 
than the banner: the keel compressed, the 
length of the wings, and similar to them : the 
stamina consist of rising connate filaments : the 
untherae simple: the pistillum is an oblong 
germ: the style simple and ascending: the 
stigma obtuse: the pericarpium a roundish 
legume, concealed within the calyx, very small 
and bivalve : the seeds one or two in number. 

The species are numerous* but those culti¬ 
vated are ; l * A+ barba Joris 3 Silvery Anthyllis, 
Jupiter’s Beard, or Silver Bush ; 2. A, cytiswdes 9 
Downy-leaved Anthyllis; 3. A, lu r rmtmnite 3 
Lavender-leaved Antnyllis; 4 , A, ennatva 3 
Prickly-leaved Anthyllis. 

The first is a shrub which often grows ten or 
twelve feet high, and divides into many lateral 
branches, with winged leaves, composed of an 
equal number of narrow leaflets, which arc very 
white and hairy ; the flowers are produced at the 
extremities of the branches, collected imo small 
heads ; these arc of a bright yellow colour, and 
appear in June; sometimes they are succeeded 
by short woolly pods, containing two or three 
kidney-shaped seeds ; which, except the season 
prove warm, do not ripen in this country. It 
is a native of the south of France, &.c. 

The second species is a low shrub, seldom 
rising above two feet in height, but sends out 
many slender branches, with hoary leaves, which 
arc sometimes single, but generally have three 
oval leaflets, the middle one being longer jhan 


the other two ; the flowers are yellow, and come 
out from the side of the branches, three or four 
joined together, having woolly calyxes, rarely 
succeeded Dy seeds in this climate. It is a na¬ 
tive of Spain. 

The third is a shrub that grows five or six feet 
high, the branches garnished with oblong, ter- 
natc leaves : the dowers, which arc yellow , pro¬ 
duced in small clusters on the side of ihe 
branches j these appear in July and August, hut 
arc not succeeded by seeds in lids country. It 
grows naturally in Greece. 

The fourth species is a shrub nine or ten feet 
in height, which lias the appearance of one 
sort of Gorse. It is covered with spines; at 
the origin of the branches, an ovate scale; 
leaves oblong-ovate, nappy, three generally 
next the flowers* It grows naturally in Spain, 
See. 

Culture. —The method of propagation in the 
shrubby sorts is either by means of the seeds nr 
by cuttings* In the former mode the seeds 
should be sown in the autumn in pots filled with 
light vegetable earth, and protected during the 
winter season by frames or a green-house. The 
young plants appear in the following spring ; and 
when they become of pretty strong growth they 
should be transplanted each into a separate pot 
of the same sort of mould, being shaded till 
they have taken fresh root, when they may be 
placed in some warm situation in assemblage 
with other hardy exotics till the beginning of 
autumn, when they must be removed under 
shelter. 

In the latter method the cuttings should be 

f danted out during the summer months on good 
ight earth, being shaded and lightly watered 
until they have stricken root, when they 
should be transplanted into separate pots, and 
managed in the same way as the seedling 
plants. 

The last species is only capable of being pro¬ 
pagated by seeds ; but is so barely as to succeed 
m^lhc open air in mild winters. Frost must 
however be guarded against, as it soon destroys 
the plants. 

These are ornamental plants for the green¬ 
house, and other places about the house during 
the summer season. 

ANTIRRHINUM, a genus including vari¬ 
ous plants of the herbaceous flowery tribe, com¬ 
monly known by the titles of Snap-Dragon^ 
Calf*s-Snvut 1 and 7bfl*f-HfU’,or FrojPs-JSlottih. 

ft belongs to the class and order Duhjuamia 
ATtgmpt>rmh } and ranks in the natural order of 
Personates. 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a five- 
parted permanent periauthium: the divisions 
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oblong, the two lowermost gaping : the corolla 
is monopetahms and ringent : the tube oblong, 
swelling, and opening above with a mouth 
having two lips, the tipper one two-parted and 
reflex on tach side, the under one trifid and ob¬ 
tuse : the palate convex, usually closed by a 
prominency between the lips, pruduccd from the 
under lip, the throat being concave beneath, hav¬ 
ing a prominent uectarimn at the base of the 
corolla, produced downwards and prominent : 
the stamina consist of two short and two long 
filaments, inclosed under the upper lip ; the an- 
thene converging: the pistillum a roundish germ, 
style simple, of the length and in the situation 
of the stamens; the stnfina obtuse; tbe peri- 
tarpium a roundish capsule, obtuse, two-cdlcd, 
of different form and aperture in the different 
species; the seeds numerous: the receptacles 
uniform, solitary, and affixed to the partition* 

The species of most importance for cultiva¬ 
tion are ; 1 * A. thiarta, Common Yellow Toad- 
Flax ; 2. A . eifmhahiria 7 Ivy-leaved Toad-Flax; 
3 . A , tnphyllum^ Three-lcavcd Toad-Flax; 4. 
A, purfmreum) Fur pie Toad-Flax ; 5 m A* M<m~ 
apessuhnnm 9 Montpellier Toad-Flax ; 6. A * 
spurteumj Branching Toad-Flax ; 7 * A. tritfe. 
Dark-flowered Toad-Flax ; 8. A* ptlisserianum. 
Violet-coloured Toad-Flax; 9* A . ?nulticaule, 
Many-stalkrd Toad-Flax; JO, A* Alpinnm^ Al¬ 
pine Toad-Flax; ll. A . Dalmaticum y Dalma¬ 
tian Shrubby Toad-Flax ; 12. A* genUtaffuitwm^ 
Broom-leaved Toad-Flax ; 13 * A* majus t Great 
Toad-Flax, or Snap-Dragon; 14. A . belli- 
4ti/olium t Daisy-leaved Toad-Flax, or Snap- 
Dragon. 

The first species has a hard woody creeping 
perennial root: the stems several, from one to 
two feet in height. Full of leaves, round and 
smooth : the leaves pointed, smooth, and of a 
hlueish colour, growing without order; the 
flowers vcllow with the palate orange, villose, 
in a thick terminal spike.; the nectary long and 
awl-shaped ! the upper segment of the calyx a 
little longer than the rest: the two lower ones 
gaping, widest; the capsule cylindric, splitting 
at the top into several equal divisions. It grows 
by road-sides, and flowers from June to Au¬ 
gust. By culture the flowers become larger and 
liner. 

The second species lias a fibrous perennial 
root, inserting itself so into the crevices of walls 
and rocks as scarcely to be eradicated : the stalks 
arc numerous, growing in a tuft, creeping at 
bottom, branched,round, purplish and stringy : 
the leaves roundish, shining, somewhat fleshy, 
some opposite, others alternate, frequently pur¬ 
plish ; lobes of the lower ones blunt, upper 
acute, the smallest only three-Iobed; the pc* 
4 


tiolcs long and grooved above : the peduncle 
from the axils, one-flowered, round, a linlu 
longer than the petioles : the tube of the corolla 
short : the upper lip purple, with two deeper 
veins ; segments of the lower whitish : the pa¬ 
late yellow ; the mom h or entrance into the tube 
villous and saflrun-coloured : the nectary purple 
and conical, the length of the calyx: the germ 
purple : the capsule wrinkled, opening at top 
into several segments: the seeds arc black, 
roundish and wrinkled like the mil of the wal¬ 
nut. The whole plant is smooth, but lias a 
disagreeable smell. 

T here is a variety with a w hite flower. 

The third is an annual plant, which Tiseswith 
an upright brandling stalk near a foot and half 
high, with oval, smooth, gray leaves, placed 
oltcn by tlirces, and sometimes by pairs, opposite 
at the joints; the flowers grow in short spikes at 
the top of the stalks ; they are shaped like those 
of the common sort, but have not such long 
tubes ; they are yellow, with saffron-coloured 
chaps. It flowers in July and August, and the 
seeds ripen in autumn. It grows natural Iv in Sicily. 

There arc varieties of this with a purple stan¬ 
dard and spur; and with purple flowers. 

In the fourth species the root is perennial > the 
stem two feet hjgh, round and smooth: the 
leaves smooth, and"marked with three nerves un¬ 
derneath, spreading, alternate : the lower ver- 
ticillate: tlic racemes are terminal, simple, 
erect, long, with pedicels longer than the 
flower: the calyx minute: the corolla all pur¬ 
ple, paler wiihout, with the palate pubescent at 
the edge ; spur the length of the corolla, bend¬ 
ing outwards : the capsule subglobular : the seeds 
three-sided-angular, or a little compressed : the 
angles acute, margined, smooth, and verna¬ 
cularly wrinkled between them ; the colour of 
smoke. It is a native of Italy. 

The fifth has a perennial root, from which 
arise many branching stalks near two feet high* 
with very narrow leaves growing in clusters, and 
of a grayish colour. The flowers are produced 
in loose spikes at the end of the branches ; they 
are of a pale blue, and have a sweet smell. 
These appear in June ; and there is often a suc¬ 
cession of flowers on the plants till winter : the 
bractes are lanceolate, one at the base of each 
peduncle: the corolla pale blue, with darker 
spots ; spur nearly as long as the body of tho 
corolla : the calyx very small, and the segments 
acute. 

In the sixth species the stem is a foot hish, 
quite smooth, panicled, erect, but not very stiff, 
with wand-like branches. Primordial leaves, 
before the stalk shoots up, ternate, oblong ; the 
rest alternate, awl-shaped, channelled, smooth. 
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fleshy, and straight; the flowers are racemose : 
the calyxes smooth, or rather somewhat villose : 
the corollas yellow : the palate smooth, with a 
tinge of red in the retuse elevation of it- 

The seventh has several smooth stems, eight 
or nine inches long, usually decumbent; the 
leaves rather fleshy, convex and glaucous : the 
calyx and bractes only pubescent: the corolla 
very dark purple, with the spur streaked ; it 
often varies of an ash, yellow, or lighter pur- 
le. By Curtis it is said to be of a fine rich 
rown inclining to purple : the capsule is shaped 
like the human skull. It is a native of Spain, 
and flowers during most of the summer 
months. 

The eighth species has an annual root: the 
stem six or eight inches high, erect, round, very 
smooth, branchiug a little : the leaves very re¬ 
mote, rather fleshy and smooth ; the radical or 
lower ones three or four together: the flowers 
in a head or corymb, and small : the calyx erect, 
not close, but with distant divisions : the co¬ 
rolla purple, with a white palate marked with 
obscure veins, purple: the upper lip longest; 
spur straight, as long or longer than the corolla* 
It is a native of France, &c. 

The ninth is an annual plant, from whose root 
proceed many stalks, which are lax and rushy, 
very slender, and about a foot in height; on the 
lower part they have five very narrow, linear, 
obtuse leaves at each joint; but upwards they are 
sometimes by pairs, and sometimes single; the 
stalks are divided into many small branches, with 
little yellow flowers coming out singly at a di¬ 
stance from each other, which appear in July, 
and ripen their seeds in August* It is a native 
of Sicily. 

There are two varieties of this plant, one with 
a deep yellow-coloured flower, the other with a 
sulphur-coloured flower* 

In the tenth species the root is perennial : 
the stems slender, branching at bottom, grow¬ 
ing thicker towards the top, from tw'o to seven 
inches long, ascending, round and smooth: the 
leaves quite entire, without veins, and thick ; the 
lowest smaller, and in fours : the upper ones so¬ 
litary, or two opposite, or sometimes three : the 
flowers in a close raceme at the ends of the 
stalks; they are very degaut, of a fine violet 
pumle colour, with a rich gold colour in the 
middle, and are in blow most part of the sum¬ 
mer, It is a native of the Alps. 

The eleventh species rises with a strong 
woody stalk, three feet high, having smooth, 
spear-shaped leaves, placed alternately, and sit¬ 
ting close to the stalk. The flowers arc pro¬ 
duced at the end of the branches in short loose 
>plfcrs ; these are of a deep yellow colour, much 


larger than those of the common sort, and si and 
upon short foot-stalks. It flowers in July, but 
the seeds rarely ripen in this climate, which 
makes the plants scarce. It is a native of 
Crete, 8tc. 

The twelfth is a biennial or perennial plant, 
which rises with an upright, brandling stalk 
from three to four feet high, having spear-shaped^ 
alternate leaves, ending in acute points, and of 
a grayish colour. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the branches, in loose panicles; they 
arc of a bright yellow colour. It is a native of 
Siberia, &c. 

In the thirteenth the root is biennial: the 
stem from a loot or eighteen inches to two and 
even three feet in height, upright, round, solid, 
smooth at bottom, Tint pubescent higher up: 
the leaves are lanceolate or ovate, blunt, the 
lower mostly opposite, the upper inclined to be 
alternate: the flowers in a spike, pointing one 
wav, large and handsome, on a very short, hairy 
peduncle, supported by a short, concave, acu¬ 
minate bracte : the nectary obtuse, scarcely pro¬ 
minent : the capsule obliquely opening at top, 
unequal at the base; vulgarly compared in shape 
to a calf's head; the tops of the stalks and the 
calyxes are usually viscid. It is a native of the 
south of Europe, and flowers in June ami 
July. 

There are a great many varieties, as with red, 
yellow, purple and white flowers, red with white 
or yellow mouths, white and red, yellow and red, 
yellow and white, purple and white, purple with 
yellow mouths, with scadct dotted with gold 
colour, with double flowers, and variegated 
leaves. 

The fourteenth species is a biennial, or at most 
a triennial plant, which frequently perishes soon 
after the seeds are ripened. The stem is erect, 
two feet high, branching, terminated with a 
long thin spike : the stem-leaves small and three- 
parted, sometimes five-parted, very different from 
the broad, serrate, radical ones: ihe bractcs one- 
flowered, linear, long, sometimes trifid: the 
flowm very small, oti short peduncles, in a 
very long raceme, containing frequently an 
hundred Sowers: the segments of the cahx al¬ 
most capillary ; the corolla blue, nodding, qu bl¬ 
ue fid, two of the divisions civet, three nud~ 
mg; throat open without unv palate; spur 
short, bent back : the anthers reflex, dark blue. 
It is a native of Spain, &c. 

Culture ,—In most of the plants of ihc Toad¬ 
flax kind the propagation may be readily check'd 
by sowing the seeds cither in the autumn or the 
spring, in situations where they ;uc to remain, 
and where the soil is light and not enriched hy 
manure* The seeds ol the third, sixth and de- 
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venrli species are best pul into the ground in the 
fpring; and tho^e of the fourth, llt;h, eighth 
and ninth in the autumn. The first species may 
be increased by the trailing stalks which put nut 
/nuts from the joints. It will succeed in any 
toil nr situation. The fourth and illth species 
may likewise be propagated by parting the runts. 
'Idle seventh and tenth may be raised by cut- 
lings, which should be planted out in a shady 
situation in the summer season, and w her* they 
have taken good root they mav be removed into 
pots of light earth of the poorer sort. The 
striped varieties must also be propagated by cut- 
ting?, in the same w ay as the above. 

The plants raised by cuttings should he shel¬ 
tered during llit winter months, fresh air being 
admitted freely in mild weather. When pro¬ 
tected under a hot-bed frame they succeed bet¬ 
ter than in the green-house, as in the latter 
situation the plants are apt to be drawn up 
weak. 

The plants raised from seed should be re¬ 
moved into pots, of light sandy earth, especially 
in the eleventh species, till they have taken 
fresh root, being then exposed m assemblage 
with other hardy exotic plants till October, when 
they should he placed in a hot-bed frame to he 
protected from frost. Some may likewise be 
planted out in want! situations on rubbish or 
poor sandy soils, where they will frequently 
stand in mild winters, as in such situations they 
resist cold the best* 

In the Snap-dragon kind the propagation may 
be accomplished cither by the seed or by cut¬ 
tings* When the former method is practised, 
tlie"seeds in the thirteenth species should be 
sown in the spring as in April or May, in tlie 
places where they are to remain, w here they will 
produce flowers In the following spring, Jiut in 
the fourteenth species the seed should be sown 
in the autumn on borders or other places, w here 
thev are to remain* Thcv must be thinned in 
the following spring, and they mostly flower in 
ilie second* " Jf the former of these sorts be de¬ 
signed to irrow on rocky barren situations, the 
seeds should be sown in March, where they are 
to remain* 

AVI iere the latter mode is employed, the cut¬ 
tings should he made in the summer season, and 
planted out in a proper shade till they have 
stricken root. 

These are most of them plants adapted to the 
purpose of ornament, cither in rocky bar¬ 
ic n situations, or in the borders, dumps or 
other parts of gardens and pleasure-grounds. 
J'hc first species is particularly suited for cover¬ 
ing rock work, and the ihinemth also grows 
well in such situation*, and it as well as most 


of the other species is adapted for the purpose 
of affording variety in the larger borders orotlu r 
compartments* They last the longest in drv 
poor rocky situations, 

A PLUM, a genus comprehend mg different 
herbaceous biennials for culinary use* 

It belongs lo the class and order Ppnlfirj hia 
/bto/tf/ff, and ranks in the natural order of Cm* 
belt fit <p m 

The characters are ; that the calvx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel of fewer rays, or partial of more ; 
the involucre universal small, of one nr mure 
leaflets, or partial smaller : the perianth proper 
and obsolete : the corolla universal and uniform: 
the flosculcs almost all fertile: the petals proper, 
roundish, mflex and equal : the stamina consist 
of simple filaments : the authcnc roundish : the 
pistilhun an inferior germ : the styles reflex : the 
stigma obtuse; no pcricavpmm; fruit ovate, 
striated, and splitting in two: the seeds two, 
ovate, striated on one side, and plane on the^ 
other* 

The species according to Martvnarc: l*^v 
petroselluwmy Parsley ; £. A. gravvultns^ Small- 
age* 

In the first the steins are round, smooth. 
Striated* Usually there is one leaflet at the 
origin of the universal umbel, and an involucre 
ot from six to eight short foholes line almost :*s 
hairs to the partial umbel: the flowers pale 
yellow and regular: the petals small, long, 
narrow, acuminate and inflex : the seed short 
and turgid* It is a native of Sardinia* 

The varieties as described by the above writer 
are : Common Plane-leaved Parsley; Curled Par¬ 
sley; and Large-rooted or Hamburgh Parsicv. 

As the Phne-icavcd Parsley lias much re¬ 
semblance to the Wild or pool’s Parslev, which 
is poisonous, the surest way to avoid any ha¬ 
zard is to cultivate the curled, which is said to 
remain constant, provided care be taken to se¬ 
parate all the plants which have plain leaves, 
when seed is to be saved from them. 

The Large-rooted variety is chiefly cultivated 
for its roots, which are now pretty commonly 
sold in the markets : the loaves have much longer 
foot-stalks, and their subdivisions arc not so 
numerous as in the common sort; ihc leaflets 
are much larger, and of a darker ereen* so that 
it is easily distinguished from the common kind 
bv its leaves; but the roots arc six times as large 
as those of the Common Parsley can be brought 
to with the utmost culture* 

In the second species the stem is smooth, 
ahining and deeply furrowed : the leaves alter¬ 
nate, radical, pinnated, lernate ; pinnas trifid,* 
gash-serrate, shining and smooth t the upper; 
leaves ternate and subsessilc : the umbel sub* 
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•essile or pcduncled, with about fifteen unequal 
rays at each axilla, supported by a trifid leaf: 
the universal involucre is often wanting: the 
corotlasare small and white; the seeds very small* 

Miller cultivated Small age many yean, to try 
if by art it could be brought to the same good* 
ness as Celery ; but all that he could do was 
to bring it to a larger size, and by earthing to 
give it a whiteness t it would not grow tall, nor 
rise with a straight stem, but sent out many 
suckers near the root, and after it was blanched 
retained its strung rank taste. Hut in more 
southern climates this change has been effected 
with success. 

The varieties according to Martyn are : Sweet 
or Upright Celery, and Turnip-rooted Celery 
or Ctderiac, The London gardeners cultivate 
two varieties : the Hollow Celery, which has 
been long known, and the Solid, which is of 
later introduction, and is preferred by some for 
soups and stewing; but supposed by others not 
so proper for the main winter crop, because 
it wdl not endure the frost so wtH; nor for the 
market gardener, because it is very brittle, and 
easily breaks in washing and bunching up. 

The Turnip-rooted Celery w as formerly sup¬ 
posed to be a degenerate variety from the com¬ 
mon sort; but tins opinion does not seem well- 
founded, as from many years trial it has never 
been found to vary. The leaves of this are 
short, when compared with those of the other, 
and spread open horizontally ; the roots grow 
nearly as large as the common Turnip* The 
difference proceeding from culture has been 
chiefly in the size of the roots ; those properly 
cultivated on rich ground being much larger 
than those on poorer land, but the leaves and 
outward appearance of the plants never alter. 

Culture .—In the first or Parsley kinds, the 
propagation is constantly accomplished by sow-* 
mg iIr' seeds , the proper season tor doing which 
in the different varieties is any time from the be- 
inning of February till the beginning of JVlav, 
ut they will grow at almost any time of tta 
year; but to have the plants come into use by 
the time the old Parsley begins to run to seed, 
it is necessary to make the first sowing about the 
time just mentioned. The betU method for 
this is in drills, on the sides of the beds; as it 
is thus not only more conveniently kept clean 
and more easily gathered, but has a better ap¬ 
pearance* Where only required for the use of 
a family, it may be put in single drills; but for 
the supply of markets, it is generally sown hi 
large plats, either in broad-cast, raking it in, or 
in shallow drills, at eight or nine Inches distance 
from each other, trimming the earth evenly over 
it, to nearly tlie depth of half an inch, and 


then raking the surface, to give it a degree of 
smoothness. This kind of seed is extremely 
slow in vegetating, sometimes not appearing in 
less than a mouth or five weeks from the period 
of its being sown- The chief culture the plants 
require while growing, b to be kept clean from 
weeds; and when they a;row faster than wanted, 
which is often the case in private gardens, to be 
cut down close- This should be constantly 1 
practised in autumn, as about Michaelmas, or 
in sufficient time lor the plants to recover before, 
the winter sets in* 

In the management of this useful plant, great 
care should be taken, as already observed, al¬ 
ways to sow such seed as has been collected from 
the best curled-leaved plants; and in order to 
save the seed, some rows of the best one year 
old plants should be permitted to stand and shoot 
up their stalks, which is done the May and 
June following, the seed being ripened m July 
and August. 

In the large-rooted variety the seed should be 
sown in February or March, in situations where 
the plants are to remain* For this purpose a spot* 
of light rich earth in an open exposure should be 
preferred, the seed being sown broad-cast and 
raked in, the plants generally appearing in about 
a month after being sown, ana in April or May 
require to be thinned out to the distance of six, 
inches, and cleared of weeds, which may lie 

f ierforinert either by the hand or hoe ; but the 
atter is most eligible, as it stirs and loosens the 
surface of the earth, which is beneficial to the 
plants. About the latter end of July the roots 
have mostly attained a proper size for use, and 
may be drawn occasionally , but they seldom 
acquire their full growth tdl Michaelmas* This 
?s sometimes called Hamburgh Parsley, pro¬ 
bably from its being much cultivated about that 
place* It is chiefly cultivated and esteemed for 
its large roots, which arc white and carrot* 
shaped, being long, taper, and of downright 
growth, often attaining the size and appearance 
of small or middling parsnips. They ooif ex¬ 
ceedingly tender, and are very palatable and 
wholesome, being used in soups or broths, oc 
to cat as carrots and parsnips, or as sauce to 
flesh meat. 

. In the cultivated varieties of the second species, 
the propagation is by sowing the seed in the 
spring months, as from March till the latter end 
of April | and when the plants have attained 
six or eight inches in height*transplanting them 
mto trendies, in the maimer described below, in 
order to be earthed up on each side-as they ad* 
vance in growth, and have their stalks blanched 
or whitened, to render them crisp and tender. 
As plants of this kind continue useful only ci*c 
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year, a fresh supply must he annually raised. 
The sowing, if a regular succession of plants 
he required for eiglu or nine months in the 
year, should be at two or three different times in 
the above months, Tims, if it be intended to 
have Celery for use as early as possible in the 
summer, as in July, some seed must be sown 
the first w eek in March on a warm border, or, to 
bring the plants more forward, in a slender hot¬ 
bed, or if it be necessary to have it still more 
early, the middle of February ; but as the plants 
of these very early sowings are apt to pipe or 
run for seed the same vear before they attun 
their perfection, a few only need he raised. But 
tor the principal crops, to come in for autumn or 
winter, as in August or September, and con¬ 
tinue in perfection til) Christmas or spring, the 
seed may he put in about the middle or towards 
the latter end of March, or in the first or se¬ 
cond week in April, in a bed of natural earth 
in an open exposure; and a little more in the 
latter end of the latter month, or m the first or 
second week in May, to furnish a still later crop 
to come in the beginning of November, and 
continue gnod till the March or April following ; 
and to have a late erop principallv for the spring, 
it is necessary that a small portion be sown at 
the latter end of May ; and by putting out some 
of the plants in shallow trenches in September, 
October and November, they may be fit for use 
in March and April, and continue without run¬ 
ning till the middle or laitcr end of the May fol¬ 
lowing* As it has been suggested, that the early 
crop may either be raised upon a warm border 
of natural earth, or upon a slight hot-bed, it 
may be observed, that by the latter practice the 
plants may be so forwarded, as to be fit to 
transplant into trenches sooner by three weeks or 
a month than those raised m the natural 
ground ; a small bed of about eighteen or twenty 
inches in depth of dung being sufficient, which 
mav be sheltered either by a small frame > or oc¬ 
casionally by mats supported on bent sticks; 
upon this five or six inches of rich light earth 
should be laid, the seed being then sown on the 
surface, and lightly covered in* When the plants 
appear, the full air must be freety admitted in 
mild days, but sheltered wuh glasses or mats in 
the nights until they acquire some strength, 
light waterings being occasionally given. 
When the plants of cither of the sowings are 
two inches high, some of the stoutest should be 
pricked out into a bed of rich earth, in a sbel- 
r, tered situation, three inches apart; or to bring 
them still more forward, upon a slender hot¬ 
bed, and occasionally sheltered by mats, giving 
them water, and occasionally shading them till 
they have struck root, and if rain do not soon 


fall, refrcdiing them as frequently as may hu 
necessary with water. 

As the plants thus first pricked out will in 
May or the beginning of June be generally five 
or six inches in height, some of the strongest 
of them should be transplanted into trenches, in 
order to theiv being blanched. 

In sowing the* main and later crops, make 
choice of a spot of neb light earth, in an open 
situation, and let it be neatly dug and divided 
into one or more beds ; but one bed is generally 
sufficient lor private use, which should be three 
feet and a half wide, the surface being made 
level and smooth. The seed may then either be 
sown (hi the surface, and raked in lightly, or 
the surface urst raked fine, and the seed then 
sown, earth being I igh Ily silted over it; or the 
bed, afrt r being first raked smooth, may have 
the earth shoved with the back of a rake from off 
the surface into tile alley; the seed then sown, 
and wdh the rake turned the right way, the 
earth drawn upon the bed again with a kind of 
jirk, so that it may spread and cover it equally* 
When the plants of these sowings are come up, 
thev should be frequently watered in dry wea¬ 
ther, especially while they are young ; and when 
about three or four inches high, the seed-bed 
be thinned by pricking out a quantity of the 
strongest into an open rich spot, properly dug 
and divided into beds three feet and a half wide, 
taking an opportunity, if possible, of moist wea¬ 
ther for the business, and in rows six inches 
asunder, and three or four inches distant in each 
row, water being given ; and, if dry weather 
succeeds, occasionally repeated till they strike 
fresh root* In tins bed they should remain a 
month, or five or six weeks, to acquire due 
strength previous to their being transplanted intq 
the trenches for blanching* The same seed-bed 
may frequently afford three, four, or more differ¬ 
ent drawings to prick out in this way, by observ¬ 
ing to only prick out the largest plants regularly 
each time, before they draw each other up 
weak by close standing; by thus pricking them 
in beds till the ground intended for the trenches 
is ready, they will be advancing in their growth, 
and be considerably better prepared for setting 
out, ill an such as have remained constantly in 
the seed-bed. 

The next operation is that of transplanting 
them into the trenches for the purpose of 
blanching ; the season for which is occasionally 
from the middle of May till the latter end of 
October, or even the middle of November, ac¬ 
cording to the forwardness of the plants, the 
time they arc required fur use, ami the period it 
is intended they should continue. When the 
plants are from six iq eight, ten, or twelve inches 
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in height* they are in a proper state for tiansplant- 
ing into the trenches. It is necessary always to 
make at k:a*t three different transplanting^, al¬ 
lowing the distance of three or four weeks* or 
more, between each ; and when the plants arc 
required for use as early in the summer as pos¬ 
sible* and to be continued in the spring as 
late as the middle or latter end of May. It is 
proper to plant four, five* or even six different 
crops, allowing the distance of time just men¬ 
tioned between each separate crop; observing 
that the crops'principally intended for spring use 
be of the latest sown plants, and not planted 
in the trenches until September* October, and 
the beginning of November. 

In making the trenches, choose a dry rich spot 
of ground* in an open quarter, and with a line 
ana spade mark and chop out the trenches cross- 
ways of the piece of ground, each trench twelve 
inches* or about one spade’s breadth wide, and 
allow a space of three feet between trench and- 
trench, that there may be sufficient scope to 
have a due portion of mould to earth up the 
plants to a proper height: the trenches be¬ 
ing marked in this manner* proceed to dig them 
out, in order to form the forrow for the reception 
of the plants, which should be done to the 
depth of a moderate spade* or about six or eight 
inches for the early crops; but the later ones do 
not require so much, without taking out any 
shovellings ; laying the spits of earth alternately 
to the right and left on the spaces between* 
levelling them neatly and beating up ihe edges 
firm and straight; then let the bottom be pro¬ 
perly dug an3 levelled ; or if the ground be 
poor, first spread in two or three inches depth 
of rotten dung, and cover it four or five inches 
deep with earth* The trenches being thus 
prepared* a quantity of the best plants must be 
drawn* and after the ends of their roots* and the 
tops of the straggling leaves have been trimmed 
off* a row planted exactly along the middle of 
each trench* placing them four or five inches di¬ 
stant, a good watering being immediately given 
out of a pot with the rose on, and which, if 
showers do not fall* should be repeated every 
other evening, at least till the plants have taken 
fresh root. Only a few of the very early plants, 
as those sown in February or early in March, 
should be planted out at a time, as they are apt 
to pipe almost as soon as they are blanched* or 
sometimes before that is. fully effected* 

When it happens that the plants intended to 
be planted out in autumn for the late crops have 
atood so long in the teed or prick mg-out 
beds as to have become rank, and drawn each 
other up weak* it may be proper to retard 


their running up tall* in order to obtain thetn 
of robust growth against October and Novem¬ 
ber lor planting in shallow trenches s to effect 
this* it will be advisable* in August or the be¬ 
ginning of September* either to cut them down 
low to shoot out atrain* or transplant them into 
rows nine inches distant. 

Another method of planting and making 
the trendies* but which is less in use, is 
with a line and spade to cut or mark out a 
bed, six feet wide* crossways the ground; 
then to begin at one end* and proceed to dig 
out a cavity the above width and length, one 
spade deep, laying the spits of earth to the 
right and left in a ridge along each side of the 
cavity or trench* beating it up in front that it 
may not slip down ; and when the trench is 
thus dug, to loosen and level the bottom * and 
where dung is necessary, to add it* digging it 
into the bottom four or five inches deep* VVncn 
more than one of such trenches are to be made* 
a clear space of six feet must be allowed between 
trench and trench* to contain the earth dug out, 
and to have a sufficiency to bring up to the 
plants afterwards. 

The trenches being thus prepared, the plants 
are to be trimmed as before directed, and then 
planted out* observing that they are here to be 
planted in rows crossways the trench* about a 
foot asunder* and in other respects as in the 
former method. 

Plants of this sort* in order to whiten or 
blanch the stalks* and render them crisp* ten¬ 
der, and of a grateful flavour* require to b* 
earthed up as they rise in height on each side ; 
for which purpose the earth that was dug out of 
the trenches is to be employed ; and w hen that 
is expended the spaces between them must be 
dug out, broken and applied repeatedly as the 
plants advance in growth ; in this way blanch¬ 
ing them from ten or twelve* to fifteen or eigh¬ 
teen inches or more in height. The proper time 
to begin this work is when the plants are about 
ten or twelve inches high* which should be re¬ 
peated evet 7 fortnight or three weeks, accord¬ 
ing to their growth. In performing the work* 
regard must be had to break the earth* when 
lumpy* moderately small with ihe spade ; or 
the first and second earthings may be performed 
with a large hoe* but afterwards a spade is to be 
^referred* and care taken to trim the earth up 
ightly to the plants* so as not to break the 
stalks of the leaves* or force the mould into 
their hearts. The first time they may be earthed 
three* four, or five inches, according to the 
size and height of the plants* observing the 
same rule at each time* till they are by degrees 
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fsanhtd up to twelve inches, but lit teen or twenty 
arc better. By this 'mean*, it the soil be rich, 
those of file main crop that have* been planted 
out in the end of June or in July, sometimes 
make such promo s*, tli.it bv September or Oc¬ 
tober they may he blanched eighteen inches or 
near two feet in length. These earthing* are to, 
be continued to the later crops occasionally un¬ 
til Christmas, or as long as the plants continue 
to grow in height during the winter; at which' 
season, as about November and December, it 
is proper to earlIi them up prettv near their tops 
previously to hard frost setting in, which often 
destroys such plants as arc out of the ground ; 
and which, if of considerable duration,'would 
occasion the decay of most of the other parts 
that am within the earth. Hut in the Lite crops, 
planted in October or November for spring use, 
such plants as arc of small or low growth will 
robabiy require lllllc or no earthing till Ft- 
ruary or March ; at which time they should he 
earthed up moderate)v, according io their 
growth, to have them for April or Mav, when 
the general crops are finished. In earthing up 
the plants that arc planted in the latter of the 
above methods, it will he necessary to trim the 
earth in well between the rows, taking it equally 
from the different sides ; in doing which it is 
of advantage, where the plants have attained a 
large growth, to be furnished with a couple of 
thin boards six feet long, which arc to be used 
at the time of earthing, to slip into the spaces 
between the rows of the plants, to keep the 
stalks and leaves up close just till the earth is put 
in, placing them close to the plants, and then 
trimming m the earth hetween them ; and when 
one space is thus earthed, drawing out the 
boards, and placing them in the next. The dif¬ 
ferent earthings should always, if possible, he 
performed when the plants arc dry, as where tins 
circumstance is not attended to they arc apt to 
become spotted and cautery, Some of the first 
earthed up plants, where they have been planted 
in the trenches in Mav, or the beginning of 
June, will generally be fit to take up in July ; for 
w hen such early plants arc blanched five or six 
inches in length, it is time to betrin to take them 
up, as they rarelv continue longliefore they be¬ 
gin to pipe and become useless. But the plants 
of the main crop will seldom he blanched any 
considerable length, till the middle or latter end 
of August and beginning of September, and 
will not have acquired their Kill perfection until 
October, as observed above. However, where 
there is much demand for the plants, you may 
besdn to take some up when they arc blanched 
etx^or seven inches* ^ properly followed w ith 


cai thing, they will be daily increasing m length 
in the Ldammed part, lu winter, at the ap¬ 
proach of a \ u v severe frost, it may sometimes 
be of advantage to cover some of the rows of 
the main crop with drv long litter to save the 
plants, and prevent the giound being frozen 
bard, that the plants may be readily dug up 
when wanted. And when a bard frost is ex- 
pi.cted, a quantity of ibe plums may be taken up 
tor use, and LuJ in some dry eaith in a shed, 
or older [dickered place* 

lu the culture of the Turn ip-routed variety, 
the seed should be sown in on open rich spot in 
March or April, as directed lor the common 
sort \ and ^ hen the plants are an inch or two in 
height, they should be thinned out to three 
inches; and w lien at four, five, or six inches m 
height, transplanted into shallow trenches; pre¬ 
viously to wuieh the ground must be dug all 
over one spade deep, and drills three inches 
deep, and eighteen asunder, made with A hoe, 
in which the plants arc to be set six inches di¬ 
stant. When they are advanced nine or ten 
inches in growth, examine ihe progress of the 
roots ; and if they have acquired a tolerable 
size, draw earth up to each side of the row of 
the plants, three or tour inches high, which 
benui well watered, u ill he sufficient to improve 
the roots* They are generally lit to take up for 
use m a fortnight or three w eeks afterwards. ¥ 
In saving the Seed of Celery, great care 
should be taken to select the best plants w hich 
have not been much blanched, planting them 
out at the distance of a tool lu the early spring* 
mouths in rich moist soil; and when they have 
run up loaecd, to support them with stakes, till 
the seed ripens in August, when they should be 
cut, when dry, and laid to harden m the suit on 
cloths, aficr which the seeds should be beaten out 
and put up in bags for use, being kept dry* 
AFOLANLIM, a genus containing hardy* 
herbaceous, perennial and shrubby tender exo¬ 
tics, of the dowering kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Petilftndtia Di - 
gynm , aiul ranks m ibe natural order Conlorice* 
The character* are; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, live-parted, acute, short, and permanent 
perumthium ; the corolla is monopetalotis, bell- 
shaped, and sciniquinqudid : the divisions re- 
volute ; the ncctaiy consists of five glandular 
oval capsules surrounding the germ : the stamina 
consist of very short filaments : the anthvrae 
oblong, erect, acute, bifid at the base, conver¬ 
ging : the pistdUun consisting of two ovate germs; 
UuTstylcs short: the stigmas roundish, bifid at 
the top, nnirfeate, glued to the anthers : the peri- 
carpituu consists of two long, acuminate, one- 
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valved* one-ccllcd follicles: containing niAny 
very small seeds* crowned with long down; 
ihe receptacle subulate* very long* rough, and 
free* 

The species are : 1 . A* andto^cetnifalhm^ 
Tutsan-leaved Dogs-bane; 2 . A* canabinum. 
Hemp Dogs-bane* 3* A , hi/per icifollum t St, 
John*# Wort-leaved Dogs-bane; 4. A* Venetum y 
Venetian Spear-leaved Dogs-bane; i* A*fru- 
tescen$) Shrubby Dogs-bane ; 6. A * reticulatum * 
Net-Jeaved Climbing Dogs-bane. 

The first has the stems about three feet in 
height* and upright. The leaves are opposite ; 
ancTthese and the stems abound with a milky 
juice* which flows out when they are broken. 
The corollas are white* with the nectaries of a 
purplish cast. But* according to some* they are 
ale red with a tinge of purple* the flowers 
eing pendulous* It is a native of Virginia* 
and flowers from July to September, It is 
perennial. 

The second species has the routs perennial, 
and creeping, , The stems arc brown* and about 
two feet in height. The leaves are smooth* in 
fair#* abounding with a milky juice* like the 
former. Towards the upper" part of the stem* 
the flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves* in small bunches* and are of an herba* 
ceous white colour* and small. It is admitted 
for the sake of variety. It flowers as above; 
and is a native of the same place. The stems 
afford a hempy substance. 

In the third the root is likewise perennial* and 
creeping. The stems annual* upright* round* 
branched* a foot and a half in height* and filled 
with a white pith. The leaves.opposite* sharpish* 
quite entire* subsessile; the upper ones on the 
extreme twig* pet bled* not revolute. The pe¬ 
duncles umbel fed* and terminating. The flow¬ 
ers small* and inodorous. The leaflets of the 
calyx are oblong* concave* erect* and green. The 
corolla white* and longer than the calyx. Be¬ 
tween the filament# there is a roundish* green 
gland. The whole plant is smooth, and abounds 
with a milky juice. It is a native of North 
America* ana flowers in June and July, 

The fourth specie# has the root perennial* and 
creeping. The stems about two feet high. The 
leaves opposite and smooth. The flowers grow 
erect* at the top of the stems in small umbels* 
and are much larger than in the former sorts. 
It is a native ot the islands in the Adriatic 
*ea* and flowers in July and August, 

There arc varieties with purple* and with 
white flowers. 

In the fifth the stem is woody* five or six feet 
in height* dividing into several branches. Leaves 
Opposite* pctioled* smooth* quite entire. The 


peduncles from the axils* opposite; being oppo¬ 
sitely branched. The corolla salver-shaped. 
The flowers are iu loose bunches* small* utul of a 
purple colour; but never succeeded by pods in 
this country. It is a native of ihe East ln<Jjcs*&c. 

The sixth species has a twining stem, by 
which it rises to a considerable height. The 
leaves are dark ^reen, very shining* w ith a beau¬ 
tiful net of inifky veins* It is a native ofethe 
East Indies, ifee* 

Culture .—The four first species are capable of 
■being easily propagated* by dividing their creep¬ 
ing roots either in the early spring months, 
before they protrude their stems* or tn the au¬ 
tumn. The soil most proper for them is that 
of the light dry kind, as, where there is much 
moisture* they are apt to bo destroyed, in the 
winter season by their roots becoming rotten* 
In the second species the roots sometimes spread 
in a troublesome manner. 

The fourth species requires a very dry* warm ex¬ 
posure * as it is less hardy than the former. It 
4 # best to remove it when necessary in ihe early 
spring* when it is about to send forth its stems. 

The two last species are best propagated by 
layer# or cuttings from their young shoots* 
whicn should be made during the summer sea¬ 
son* being dried in. the stove some days before 
they are planted out. They are likewise capa¬ 
ble of being raised by seed* when it can be pro¬ 
cured* as they seldom afford any in this climate! 
In either method* pots of light sandy earth 
should be employed.' In the former* the layers 
or cuttings* after being planted out in them* 
should be, placed in a mild hot-bed; and in 
the latter* after the seeds are sown, the pots 
should be plunged into a tan-bed. When the 
plants are up they must be watered sparingly* 
and kept constantly in the tan* being changed 
into larger pots as they advance in growth* great 
care being taken not to over-pot them* as they 
thrive best where their roots are a little con¬ 
fined* Under good management* they 1 mostly 
flower in the second year, ^ 

The first kinds are sufficiently hardy to bear 
the exposure of the open air; but the latter 
sorts require the constant protection of the 
stove. The former are well adapted for pro¬ 
ducing variety iu the clumps and borders of 
walks in pleasure-grounds ; and the latter for or¬ 
nament in the stove, where* from their beautiful 
ever-green leaves* they have a fine appearance. 
APPLE-TREE, See Pyrus Maim* 
APRICOT- See Prun us. ' 

AQU1LEGIA* a genua containing plants of 
the hardy herbaceous perennial flowering tribe* 
and Columbine kind. 

it belongs to the clas# and ordcT Polyatuirha 
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Pentauynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
MitUtAlliqitce. 

The characters of which arc : that there is no 
calyx : the corolla consists of tivelanceolatc-ovatc, 
flat, eqnal-spreading petals; the nectaries five, 
equal, alternate with the petals; each horned, 
and gradually broader upwards, with an oblique 
mouth ascending outwardly, and annexed in¬ 
wardly to the receptacle, produced below into 
a long attenuated tube with an obtuse top. The 
stamina consist of numerous filaments, subu¬ 
late ; the outer ones shorter, and oblong erect an¬ 
them the height of the nectaries : the pistil- 
lum consists of five ovate, oblong germs; 
ending in subulate styles longer than the stamina, 
and erect simple stigmas ; the chad's ten, wrin¬ 
kled, short,separate, aml involving the germs; the 
pericarpium consists of five erect, distinct, cy¬ 
lindrical capsules, gaping from top inward, 
containing numerous ovate, shining seeds, an¬ 
nexed to the gaping suture* 

The species arc: 1* A* vulgarity Common 
Columbine; A. Alphta. Mountain Colum¬ 
bine ; 3. j4. Qnuidvmisy Canadian Dwarf 

Columbine. 

In the firstthe stem is three feet high, erect, 
branching, leafy, and somewhat angular. The 
leaves smooth, glaucous underneath; the 
lower ones paiolate, biternate; the leaflets 
roundish, trilobate,gashed and notched; the up¬ 
per ones digitate, the lol>C3 oval and quite en¬ 
tire : the radical petioles very long. The flow¬ 
ers are produced from the tops of the naked 
branches, and hang down ; they have generally 
six pistils and eight nectaries* It is a native 
of most parts of Europe, and perennial, flower¬ 
ing in June, 

There are several varieties, the flowers varying 
greatly by culture, becoming double either by 
multiplying the petals or the nectaries* And 
of all these varieties, there are subordinate va¬ 
riations,'both in the degree of dnublcness, as 
with two or more rows of petals, two or three 
rows uf nectaries, curiously inserted one into 
the other; and in the colours, as blue, white, 
red, purple, flesh-coloured, ash-coloured, chcs- 
nut-colonred, and striped or variegated blue and 
purple, blue and white, red and white. See, 

The second species has the root biennial* 
The leaves biternate, tender, and smaller than 
in the common sort; the leaflets multifid; the 
lobes snblmear and blunt; with the appearance 
and tenderness of the Canadian Columbine* It 
is a native of the Alps, Jkc. and flowers in May 
and June* 

The third has likewise a perennial root* The 
stems are very slender, and reddish. Theleaves in 
the lower ones biternate, irregularly dividedj 


the extreme lobes blunt; the upper ones sim¬ 
ply temate, toothed or quite enure; the upper¬ 
most simple, lanceolate, and acuminate. The 
corollas yellow within, and red on the outside. 
It is a native of Virginia, fkc, and flowers in 
April, 

Culture .—The culture in these plants may bq 
effected, either by sowing the seeds, or parting 
the old roots; but the first is the best practice, 
as the old roots are apt to decline and degene¬ 
rate after they have blown a few seasons* 'Die 
Aeed may be put in either in the autumn or 
spring season ; but the former U the better, as 
seed w hich has remained long out of the ground 
seldom grows well* A bed of fresh light earth 
is the best for the purpose. In the following 
spring the plants should be kept clear from 
weeds, and occasionally watered when the sea¬ 
son is dry; being transplanted into other beds 
of the same sort, during the summer or au¬ 
tumn, according to their growth, at the di¬ 
stance of eight or ten inches every u\iy ; water 
being given when necessary* The plants 
mostly blow in the following summer, but sel¬ 
dom m a strong manner* The best flowering 
roots should therefore be taken up in the au^ 
tumn, and planted out in such situations in 
the garden and pleasure-grounds as they are de¬ 
signed to remain in* In order to prevent the 
roots from degenerating by I he reception of the 
farina of other flowers, the flowcr-stemi should 
be cut down immediately alter they have blow n. 
And to keep up a proper succession of fine 
flowers, some plants should be raised every 
two years from seed. 

In saving the seed of the variegated kinds, 
reat care should be taken that no plain flowers 
e left among them. 

The different varieties of these plants are ca¬ 
pable of being increased by parting the roots of the 
young plants, such as those of three years bid, 
in the autumn or spring* 

The only general culture these plants require, 
is that of keeping them free from weeds, ana cut¬ 
ting the decayed stems down in the autumnal 
season* 

The last species often flowers sooner by a 
month than those of the other kinds* 

All the varieties of the first, however much 
they may seem to differ in form, colour, size* 
structure, and variegation, are capable of being 
produced from seeif of the same plant. 

They are all adapted to afford variety in 
pleasure grounds ana gardens; and the Ca¬ 
nada sort is esteemed for the early appearance of 
its flowers* 

ARARIS, a genus comprising plants of the 
hardy perennial and other kinds* 
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It belongs to the class and order Tetradyna* 
mm SUUfUQtfLy and ranks in the natural order of 
SilioiimcB. 

Tne characters are, that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved deciduous perianthium ; the leaflets from 
parallel converging; the two opposite larger* 
ovate, oblong, acute, a little prominent at the 
base, gibbosc, concave; the two others linear, 
erect* The corolla four-pctalled and cruciform. 
The petals spreading, and ending in claws the 
length of the calyx: the nectaries four, each 
from a little scale within the bottom of the 
calycine leaflet, affixed to the receptacle, reflex 
and permanent. The stamina consist of su¬ 
bulate upright filaments ; two the length of the 
calyx, four twice as long; the anthers cordate 
and erect* The pistilTuoi a columnar germ, 
the length of the stamina: no style; the stigma 
obtuse, and entire. The pericarpium is a 
compressed, very long, linear, unequal silique, 
with swellings at the seeds ; valves almost the 
length of the partition; the seeds numerous, 
roundish, and compressed. 

The species principally cultivated is the A* 
Alpina, Alpine Wall-cress. 

It is a perennial plant, increasing very fast 
by its creeping roots, which run obliquely near 
the surface, and send out fibres at every joint. 
The root-leaves are collected into heads, 
spreading circularly : they are oblong, whitish, 
and indented on their edges* From the mid¬ 
dle of these heads arise the flowering stems, 
which grow near a foot high; with leaves on 
them placed alternately, broader at their base 
than those w hich grow below, and closely em¬ 
bracing the stem* The flowers grow in loose 
bunches towards the top: the petals are white, 
obtuse and entire : the calyx is yellowish, 
shorter by one third than the corolla* It is a 
aiative ol the Alps, and flowers in April* 

Culture *—The propagation of this plant is rea¬ 
dily effected by the seeds, or the parting of its 
creeping roots* In the first method the seed may 
either be sown in the autumn, or left to be scat¬ 
tered by the plants* But in the latter, which is the 
most common method, the roots are parted and 
planted out in the autumn, in places where they 
are to remain. 

It succeeds in almost any situation, and is 
extremely hardy, of course adapted to cold 
exposed situations, where the finer sorts of 
flowering plants do not succeed* It affords a 
pleasing variety when planted among shrubs, 
in clumps, or borders; it is esteemed for its 
very early flowering, and the pretty appearance 
it makes in cold exposed situations, where few 
others thrive, 

ARAL!A, a genus comprehending plants of 


the herbaceous and \voody kinds. The Berry* 
bearing Angelica, and Angelica Tree. 

It belongs to the class and order of Pentan - 
dria Petitugynia 9 and ranks in the natural order 
of Hederaceee * 

The characters are; that the calyx is a very 
small involucre, of a globular umbel lute: the 
perianthium five-toothed, very small, and su¬ 
perior: the corolla consists of five ovate, acute, 
sessile and reflex petals: the stamina have five 
subulate filaments the length of the corolla: the 
anthcrcc are roundish : the plat ilium is a rotindteh 
germ, inferior : the styles very short but per¬ 
manent, and the stigmas simple: the pericarp 
ium, a roundish, striated, crowned, five-celled 
city : the seeds hard, oblong and solitary. 

The species are: 1* A . spmosa t Thorny Ara- 
lia, or Angelica Tree; 2* A * racemosa , Berry- 
bearing Aralia; 3 . A* nudicaulis } Naked-stalked 
Aral! a. 

The first rises with a woody stem to the 
height of eight or ten feet, dividing into several 
branches, with branching leaves, composed of 
many divaricated wings, with oblong leaflets; 
the ribs of the leaves, as also the branches and 
stem, arc armed with strong crooked spines, 
rendering the places where the plants grow in 
plenty very difficult to pass through. The 
flowers arc produced in large loose umbels, at 
the extremities of the branches, and are of an 
herbaceous colour. The berry is three-cornered 
and three-ccllcd* It is a nattee of Virginia* 

The second species grows three or four feet in 
height, and divides into many irregular branches. 
The leaves are ramose and alternate : the pe¬ 
duncles axillary, terminated by round umbels of 
small four-leaved flowers, of a whitish colour j 
succeeded by round channelled berries, which 
when ripe are black* It flowers in July, and the 
seeds ripen in October, and is a native of Ca¬ 
nada* 

In the third species the stem is so very short 
as scarcely to be called any: the leaves arc de¬ 
compound, with long petioles : die leaflets pin¬ 
nate with five serrate plnnas* A scape arises be¬ 
tween two leaves, which is trifid, or bears three 
umbelluics* It rises nearly to the same height 
as the former. The flower-stalks spring imme¬ 
diately from the root, snd are terminated by 
round umbels of flowers, in shape and colour 
like the foregoing; but the berries are smaller. 
It flowers tow ards the end of July, and the seeds 
ripen late in the autumn* It is a native of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Culture. —The propagation in these plants 
may be accomplished either by sowing the 
seeds or dividing the mots* In the first method, 
with the first species, the seeds should be sown 
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in the spring, as soon as procured from America* 
in pots of bght. earth, being thinly covered with 
mould, and then brought forward by having 
them placed in a very gentle hot-bed. If the 
plants do not appear in the first spring after be¬ 
ing sown in this way* titty should be kept clear 
from weeds till the following autumn, and then 
plunged into an o!d tan-bed, being protected in 
the winter; and in the very early part of the 
succeeding spring removed into a gentle hot-bed, 
to get them forward and of vigorous growth, 
Wl ktc bark-beds arc not at hand, the pots may 
be placed out on warm sheltered borders, being 
carefully protected during the winter by a garden 
frame or other means ; tint the hot-bed is the 
best mode. In cither method, as soon as the 
plants arc up they should have water given them 
occasionally, and be well shaded from the sun in 
the summer months ; fresh air being admitted 
pretty freely to them in mild weather, in order 
to prevent their growing up weakly* 

The plants should not be disturbed the first 
season; but as in their early growth they arc 
often injured by frost, in October the pots should 
be placed under a frame, where they may be 
well screened, but constantly opened to enjoy 
the free air in fine weather- In the following 
spring, before they begin to push, they should 
be carefully shaken out of the pots, and sepa¬ 
rated ; part of them being planted singly into 
nnall pots, and the other m abed of light earth 
in a warm situation. When those planted in 
small pots are plunged in a moderate hot-bed, it 
rcatly forwards their growth; but they should 
e inured to the open air as much as possible, 
in the following summer they should hare a 
shady situation, and the next winter be sheltered 
again ; and the spring following they may be 
shaken out of the pots, and planted where they 
are to remain. Tne plants which were planted 
in the bed will require protection from frost the 
fir*t winter; but if the surface of the ground 
be covered with old tan, it will prevent it from 
penetrating to their roots ; and if in hard frosts 
some straw, peas-haulm, or any light covering 
be laid over the bed, it will secure their stems 
from being injured- The plants in these beds 
should remain two years, by which time they 
will be sufficiently strong to transplant into the 
place# where they arc to grow. These pUnis, 
from their not coining out early in the spring, 
often continue growing late in the autumn, 
which causes the extreme parts of their shoots 
to be tender, by which they often suffer from 
the early frosts in autumn, which frequently 
kill the upper parts of the shoots; but as their 
woody stems arc seldom injured, they put out 
pew branches below; and if in very severe win¬ 


ters the stems are destroyed, the roots remain, 
and put out new ones in the following sum¬ 
mer. 

In the raising of these plants by the roots, 
some of the strongest should be separated from 
the old plant, and left in the ground to send up 
new shoots; or pieces may be cut off and planted 
in pots, and then plunged in a moderate hot¬ 
bed, by which they readily send up shoots and 
form plants. 

In the second and third sorts the seeds should 
always be sown in the autumn as soon as they 
become ripe, as there is much loss of lime by 
sowing them in the spring, from their seldom 
coming up the same year. In the following au¬ 
tumn, when their leaves decay, the plants may 
be taken up by the roots, and planted out 
where they are to remain. 

They are likewise capable of being raised by 
dividing the roots, which should be performed 
at the same period as the above, the plants being 
set out at considerable distances* 

The general management in all the sorts is 
only that of keeping them perfectly dean and 
free from weeds. 

The first is a plant of the most ornamental 
kind, which should have a place in the larsje 
borders and clumps of gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, where they arc the most exposed to 
view. It is deciduous in leaf. 

The two last are plants of the herbaceous kind, 
and from their hardy nature wdl suited for 
affording variety in shaded wilderness situa¬ 
tions. 

ARBOR, a plant of the perennial kind, that 
rises with a lasting simple ligneous stem or 
trunk to a considerable height and thickness* 
It is used to signify a tree in opposition to a 
ah rub. See Tree and Shrub. 

ARBOUR, a small ornamental shady retreat, 
formed in gardens and pleasure-grounds, with 
various sorts of trees ana shrubs, placed in such 
a manner as to inclose a certain space, and make 
a kind of seat or recess- for the hot summer sea¬ 
son. Places of this kind were formerly much 
more fashionable and in higher estimation than 
at present. They are commonly formed of 
evergreens, as yeiv, privet. See. planted very 
close, having the sides trained erect, six, eight, 
or ten feet in height, and the tops funned in va¬ 
rious shapes over frames or httiee-works of 
wood or iron for the purpose, having openings 
of different kinds formed on the sides, the 
whole being cut or clipped over annually to keep 
them in proper order, which in many cases anu 
situations have a good effect. Thev may also be 
formed of deciduous trees, particularly the elm, 
aud sometimes with the hornbeam, beech, and 
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Time, which must be constantly cut over every 
tunnner. The forms of the evergreen as well as 
deciduous kinds are mostly cither square, hexa¬ 
gonal, octagonal or round, and their dimensions 
generally from ten to fifteen feet in width and 
height; the tops being mostly either pavilion-, 
turret-, or dome-shaped, and sometimes termi¬ 
nated by a globe, pyramid, or other figure, 
formed of the extreme branches* Covered ar¬ 
bours or bowers may be formed very quickly, 
even in one season, by several sorts of shrubby 
herbaceous climbing plants; some of which are 
capable of advancing fifteen or twenty feet in 
one season. They should, if possible, be 
erected upon a somewhat rising ground, for the 
greater advantage of free air and prospect* 
They arc also capable of being formed in the 
heads of large single trees, particularly elms, 
where the trunks have divided at the height of 
ten or twelve feet, into several lesser spreading 
stems, so as to admit of constructing a small 
1 at form between them, cutting down the large 
oughs, and training the pliable branches arch¬ 
ways over lattice-work till those on each side 
meet; then clipping the sides annually : the 
tops in this case may either be cut, or permitted 
to grow up, or the whole suffered to advance in 
a natural growth. They may likewise be made 
on the ground in another manner; as by plant¬ 
ing some of the tallest-growing flowering shrubs 
round the inside to form the dimensions, then on 
the outside of these others of somewhat lesser 
growth ; continuing them in this way for three 
or four ranges, diminishing gradually in stature 
from the arbour outwardly, and permitting the 
whole to take their natural growth; so that at 
a distance they may assume the appearance of 
common shrubbery clumps. Their bottoms, 
when on the ground, should he well gravelled, 
and neat garden-stools or chairs placed in them 
during the summer season* 

ARBUTUS, a genus containing plants of the 
evergreen, shrubby and ornamental kind. The 
Strau berry Tree* 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Monogi^ttU} and ranks in the natural order of 
Sicomes, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a fiver 
parted, obtuse, verv small permanent periau- 
thium ; the corolla is monopetalous, ovale, and 
Saltish at the base, diaphanous, with a quinquefid 
mouth : the divisions obtuse, revolute and small: 
the stamina consist of ten subulate swelling 
filaments, very slender at the base, affixed la 
the edge of me base of the corolla, and half the 
length of it: the anther® slightly bifid and nod¬ 
ding : the plstillum is a subglobular germ, on a 
receptacle marked with ten "dots : the style cy- 


lindric, the length of the corolla: the stigma 
thickish and obtuse : the pericarpium a roundish 
five-celled berry : the seeds small and bony. 

The species of most impomnee are : I- A * 
Unvdoy Common Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree j 
9, A. Amlracfute , Oriental Strawberry Tree; 3* 
A* Ura Ursij Trailing Arbutus, or Bearberry* 

The first species, Common Arbutus or Straw¬ 
berry Tree, rises to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet in its native situation, but rarely with 
an upright stein. But with us it is of much 
humbler growth* It usually puts out branches 
very near the ground. The leaves keep on all 
the w inter, and are thrust off in the spring by 
new ones, so that it is always clothed with 
leaves. The berries have many seeds in them, 
and are roughened with the tubercles of the seeds* 

There arc several varieties ; as with large oval 
fruit, with round fruit, with douhle flowers, 
with scarlet flowers; there are also the curled- 
leaved or cut-leaved, the bioatHcaved, and the 
narrow-leaved. 

The second species much resembles the first, 
but the bark is hot rough; some of the leaves, 
have no serratures, and the panicle is upright 
and viscid, which in that h smooth. It grows 
in its native state to a middle-sized tree, with 
irregular branches* The leaves are smooth, 
large, and somewhat like those of the Bay Tree, 
but not quite so long : the flowers arc like those 
of the Common Arbutus, but growing thinly on 
the branches : the fruit oval, of the same colour 
and consistence with the common sort; but the 
seeds of this are flat, while in that they are 
pointed and angular,. It grows naturally in the 
East. 

In the third species the branches trail upon 
the ground two or three feet ronnd the root or 
more. The leaves are alternate, bluntly oval or 
oblong vvedge-shaped, with a net-work of veins ' 
underneath, and corresponding wrinkles above, 
firm and evergreen like those of Box: the 
flowers grow at the extremities of the branches 
in small clusters, each supported by a short red 
foot-stalk : they are of an ovaI*conical figure, 
flesh-coloured, or white with a red mouth, and 
divided into five obtuse, reflex segments at the 
rim : the berries are round with a depressed um¬ 
bilicus, smooth and glossy, red when ripe, and 
of the size of a holly-berry, replete with are 
austere mealy pulp, in which are five cells con¬ 
taining five angular seeds. It is a shrub very 
abundant in many parts of the continent, as 
Sweden, &c* 

Culture*— The most usual method of raising 
these beautiful evergreens is by sowing, the 
seeds ; but they are sometimes capable of Being 
raised by cuttings and layers. 
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In the first of these methods with the first 
species, ihp seeds should be collected when per¬ 
fectly ripe in November, or the following month, 
and preserved in dry sand till the period of sow* 
ing, which may either he in December or the 
early spring season. The seed should be sown 
in pots, and lightly covered with mould, then 
plunged into an old tan hot-bed, and covered by 
glasses* In this inode the plants will be up in 
April, when they should be often but sparingly 
watered, and kept free from weeds* 

As the hot season proceeds, the plants should 
be shaded during the heat of the Jays; but in 
warm weather open all night to receive the dew, 
and only covered in the middle of the day* In 
this inode the plants become strong the first 
summer* In the beginning of October they 
may be shaken out of the pots, and their roots 
carefully separated, planting them singly in 
small pots filled with fight earth ; then plunging 
the pots into an old bark-bed under a common 
frame, carefully shading them from the sun in 
the middle of the day, and giving them water 
as they require; in this bed the pots should re¬ 
main during the winter, exposing them to the 
open air whenever the weather is favourable ; but 
in frosty weather they should be covered, so 
as to protect them. In the spring following 
they may be removed to a gentle hot-lied, which 
requires no other covering but mats* This 
enables them to make strong shoots early in the 
summer, by which they become in abetter con¬ 
dition to bear the cold of the succeeding winter. 
In this bed they should continue during the sum¬ 
mer, and be well protected in the following winter* 
After the plants are become two or three feet 
in height, shake them out of the pots, and 
plant them in the open ground in the places 
where they are to remain, which should be done 
in April, that they may have taken good root be¬ 
fore tne winter, which "is apt to injure them when 
newly planted out ; and as all the earth about their 
roots is thus preserved, they will succeed better* 
The plants arc tolerably hardy, and seldom 
hurt, except in extreme hard winters, which 
often destroy the young tender branches, but 
rarely the roots* 

They delight in a generous hut not too moist 
soil, as when planted in dry ground they seldom 
produce much fruit: the flowers coming forth 
in autumn, when the winter proves severe, they 
are generally destroyed; consequently, to ob¬ 
tain fruit, they should be placed in warm situa¬ 
tions, and where the ground is not naturally 
moist; a good quantity of loam and rotten 
neat's dung should be hid about their roots, and 
in dry springs they should be plentifully watered * 
The most proper season for transplanting is 


September, at which time the blossoms are be¬ 
ginning to appear; and when dry at that sea¬ 
son, and they are kept moist, they very soon 
take root* but towards November their roots 
should be wdl covered to keep out the frost, lit 
performing this business the balls of earth round 
their roots thou Id be preserved* 

In raising the second species the seeds must 
be procured from abroad, and the plants be left 
longer in the pots, as three or four years, or 
until they arc become perfectly woody ; and 
when pm out, warm situations be chosen for the 
purpose, where the soil is dry, as the plants do 
not succeed wt!l w here the land is too moist* 

The third species should he raised in pots filled 
with bog earth, which should be set out in 
moist watery situations. 

In propagating them by the second method, 
or that of cuttings, they should be made from 
the young shoots, and be planted in pots in the 
spring or summer months, plunging them into 
a good hut-bed of tan or dung till they have 
stricken root. 

In the layer mode of propagation the young 
shoots should be chosen, as they otherwise sel¬ 
dom take root in less than two years. 

In grafting them, stocks of any of the varie¬ 
ties may be had recourse to. 

In continuing the double-blossomed and scar¬ 
let varieties, some of these last methods must 
always be employed. 

These arc some of the most ornamental plant# 
of the evergreen kind for shrubberies and pleasure-* 
grounds that we possess* The first sort and va¬ 
rieties sometimes rise to a considerable height, as 
ten or fifteen feet* They are now found in most 
plantations, and in the months of October and 
November, w hich is the season when they are in 
flower, and the fruit of the former year in ripe, 
as it is a whole year in growing to perfection; 
they arc very ornamental. When there is plenty 
both of fruit and flowers upon the trees, they 
indeed make a handsome appearance, as most 
other plants are past their beauty* The trees 
which have large oval fruit make the greatest 
figure ; the flowers of this being larger and ob¬ 
long The variety with double flowers is a cu¬ 
riosity: but the flowers, having only two row s 
of petals, make no great appearance, nor do 
the trcc^a produce fruit in any quantity; the 
other is therefore preferable. That with red 
flowers makes a pretty variety, when inter¬ 
mixed with the other, for the outsides of 
shrubberies, as they arc of a fine red colour at 
their first appearance, and afterwards change to 
purple before they fall off. The fruit in this is 
the same as in the common sort* 

As the leaves of the Andracfme are larger 
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than in the ether sorts, they have always abet¬ 
ter effect as evergreens, 

ARCTOTIS, a genus comprising herbaceous 
plants and shrubby perennials of the exotic kind 
for the green-house. 

It belongs to the class and order St/ngenesia 
Poljjgamra Necessarian, and ranks m the natural 
order of Corymbtferi p. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is com¬ 
mon, roundish, imbricate; lower scales more 
lax, subulate; middle ovate; inmost oblong, 
scariose, rounded, and concave at the end : the 
corolla compound, radiate ; corollules herina- 

I rtirodite; very many in the disk; females ligu- 
ate, near twenty, longer than the diameter of 
the disk proper, of the hermaphrodites fun¬ 
nel-shaped; border quinquefid; ends reflex, 
equal; of the females ligulate, lanceolate, very 
finely three-toolhed ; tube very short; the sta¬ 
mina of the hermaphrodites consist of five ca- 
pi 11 ary filaments, very short; the antheracylin- 
dric, tubular, five-toothed, the length ot the 
corolla; the pistillum of the hermaphrodites is a 
germ scarcely visible : the style cylindric, a little 
longer than the corolla; the stigma simple; of 
the females the germ ovate, four-cornered, vil¬ 
lose, crowned with its proper calycle : the style 
filiform: the stigmas ovate, oblong, thickish, 
erect; no pericarpium : the calyx unchanged ; 
no seeds in the hermaphrodites; in the females 
solitary, roundish, villose, crowned with a ca¬ 
lycle, usually of five leaves ; leaflets ovate, 
spreading: the receptacle villose, or chaffy and 
flattish* 

The species of most importance are : I .A* 
calendulacea* Marigold-flowered Arctotis ; 2, A * 
dentata , Five-leaved Arctotis; 3. A . acattUs^ 
Dwarf Arctotis; 4 * A, tenuifoiia^ Small-leaved 
Arctotis; 3. A^gr , andi/lora > Great-flowered Arc- 
lotis; 6, A. plajttaginea. Plantain-leaved Arc¬ 
totis ; 7* A , angustifollai Narrow-leaved Arcto¬ 
tis; 8„ A . aspera, Rough-leaved Arctotis ; 9. A * 
paradoxa , Chamomile-leaved Arctotis* 

The first has the peduncles villose, beset with 
fed bristles, before and after flowering time nod¬ 
ding: the ray yellow, purplish underneath, 
twisted during the night; the corollules of the 
disk black on the outside, and with black an¬ 
thers ; the outer scales of the calyx spreading, 
subulate, very short, hispid, U is annual. 
There are several varieties of this species* 

The second species haa the stem branching: 
the leaves alternate, somewhat rigid and villose ; 
the pinnas recurved ; the peduncles long, one- 
flowered : the flowers small, with the ray purple 
beneath. It is annual, and flowers in July* 
The third is a low plant, the flower-stem 
rarely exceeding six inches in height; but the 
4 


flowers, which are yellow, arc large and 
fine ; they come out in April, and continue to 
July* ' 

The fourth species has the stems herbaceous 
and few, not much branched : the leaves fili¬ 
form or linear, rather fleshy and naked : the pe¬ 
duncles very long, solitary, naked and filiform ; 
the bractea minute and filiform : the calyx im¬ 
bricate, scariose above : the ray yellow* It is 
perennial* 

The fifth has the ray very large; the petals are 
straw-coloured, with a tinge ot red underneath, 
yellowish above near the base, with a very dark 
purple mouth* It is biennial, and flowers from 
March to May, 

The sixth species has the leaves tonientose 
underneath : the disk barren* It is perennial, 
and flowers from June to August* 

The seventh has the florets of the disk barren, 
and the receptacle very woolly. 

There are varieties of it with leaves scarcely 
broader than those of Lavender* 

The eighth has the stem stiff, perennial and 
villose, with purple streaks: the leaves white un¬ 
derneath ; the corollas of the ray yellow, with 
red streaks beneath and fertile: those of the 
disk barren* 

There is a variety of this with handsome 
orange-coloured flowers, displaying themselves 
from July to September* 

In the ninth species the chaffs are elongate, 
coloured, almost the length of the ray; whence 
the flower has the appearance of a double one* 

Culture *—All the annual sorts are capable of 
being raised by sowing the seeds in the spring in 
pots of light fresh earth, plunging them into a 
very moderate hot-bed* The plants, when well 
rooted, should be gradually inured to the free 
air. When the season is dry, water will be fre- 

? [itently necessary. They likewise require to be 
requently removed into other pots* As they 
never grow healthy if kept too much in the 
house, when the weather is suitable they should 
always be exposed to the open air* They may 
also be propagated by slips from the roots. 

The shrubby sorts are propagated by cutting* 
from the young shoots, which should be planted 
in pots or beds of light fresh mould in the sum¬ 
mer months, being occasionally watered and 
shaded until they become perfectly rooted, which 
is generally in six or eight weeks; 'When thev 
must be carefully removed into other separate 
pots, and preserved in the open air as long as the 
weather permits, being shaded from the sun, 
and watered when necessary. During the win¬ 
ter the protection qf a very dry greendiouse will 
be requisite for all the sorts ; but these should be 
placed as much exposed to the mild air as pos- 
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Bible, without being shaded by oilier plants; 
which imhices mould invss. These, like ihe an¬ 
nua] sorts, require to be removed two or three 
times in the summer into other pots, to prevent 
their shooting their roots through the holes, and 
being injured when taken up. 

From their being easily destroyed in the win¬ 
ter, it is necessary to raise supplies annually 
from cuttings in the summer season. 

And as many of the plants ri=c to the height of 
Ihrec or four feet or more, and send forth many 
branches, they require occasional pruning. 

As they flower both in the summer and winter 
reasons, they are curious, and afford a pleasing 
variety in the green-house or stove, 

ARDUINA, a genus comprising a plant of 
the evergreen shrubby kind for the green-ho use* 
The Cane Buckthorn* 

It belongs to the class and order Pent amir ia 
Nouogi/ttia 9 and ranks in the natural order of 
Cantor he* 

The characters of which are: that the calyx 
is a five parted, erect, acute, small, permanent 
pcriunlhium ; the corolla one-pc tailed, funnel- 
shaped; the tube cylindrical, a little curved in¬ 
wards at top : the border five-parted, acute and 
spreading: the stamina consist of five simple 
filaments, shorter than the tube, and inserted 
into the lower part of it: the antherae are oblong, 
within the throat of the corolla : the pi still uin 
is a germ superior and ovate : the style filiform, 
the length of the tube, and the stigma bifid, 
thickish: the pericarpjum is a globular-oval, two- 
celled berry : the seeds solitary, oblong and 
hard. 

There is only one species, A * lisptnosa^ 
Two-spincd Anluina, 

Jt is a low shrubby plant, seldom rising above 
four or five feet in height. It sends out spread¬ 
ing branches in pairs from top to bottom, and 
they are covered with a dark-green bark, and 
armed with short strong thorns, which come 
out by pairs; and sometimes there are double 
pairs uj>on the same foot-stalks, which arc situa¬ 
ted just below the leaves; and where there are 
four, two point upwards, and the other two 
downwards. The leaves are heart-shaped, not 
much larger than those of the Box Tree, or 
□bout an inch lone, and three-quarters of an 
inch broad at their base, of the same -consist¬ 
ence and colour, terminating in ac-utc points; 
they arc placed opposite hi pairs prettv close to¬ 
gether, and continue green all the year* The 
flowers come oat in clusters at the ends of the 
branches, upon short slender peduncles, each 
supporting live or six small white flowers, having 
;m agreeable odour* They commonly appear in 
July and August, and arc seldom succeeded by 


seeds in this climate. The berries do rtot ripen 
till the following spring, and arc then of a deep* 
red colour. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Cuftrrre. —Tills plant is capable of being in¬ 
creased by cuttings and layers of the young shoots, 
the former planted out in the summer season in 
pots, plungitd in moderate hot*beds, and shaded 
from the sun. After they have taken root, they 
should be removed into small pots, and placed in 
the shade till they have taken fresh root: ihev 
may then be removed to a sheltered situation till 
autumn, when they must be put into a green¬ 
house, or under a hot-bed frame, as they arc too 
tender to live in the open air* 

This is an elegant plant; but requires to be 
constantly kept in pots, in order to be removed 
into the shelter of the green-house during se¬ 
vere weather* 

ARfcCA, a genus comprising a tree of the 
exotic Palin kind. The Fausef-nut Palm, or* 
Cabbage Tree* 

It belongs to the class and order A lontreia 
Ernwandnay and ranks in the natural order of 
Palmep* 

The characters arc: that in the male flowers 
the calyx is a bivalve spalhe, having the spadix 
branched : proper perianthiutn three heaved : the 
corolla consists of three acuminate, rigid pe¬ 
tals : the stamina consist of nine filaments, the 
three outer longer than the rest: female flowert 
in the same spadix : the calyx is a common spathc 
with the males : proper periamhium three-leaved : 
the corolla three acuminate rigid petals : the 
pericarpimn a subovate, fibrose berry, surrounded 
at the base with the imbricate calyx ; the seed 
is ovate. 

The species is A * otcracca , or Cabbage 
Tree. 

In this the sheaths of the leaves are very 
close, and form the green top of the trunk, a 
foot and half in length* Below this come out 
green shilling spathes, which fall to the ground 
when the very branching spadix bursts forth* 
The calyx of the flower is one-leafed, cut half 
way into three segments. The fruits arc ob¬ 
long, obtuse berries, slightly bent, of a blue 
purple colour, succulent, scarcely fibrose, the 
size of a middling olive : the pulp dries awav, 
and becomes a brittle, wrinkled bark. The nut 
or stone is oblong, smombish, rather acute at 
the base, membranaceous, brittle, thin, whitish- 
brown frequently with a shade of red. The ker¬ 
nel is oblong, cartilaginous, very hard, and has 
a cavity in the middle of a small fissure* In its 
native stale the inhabitants cut off the green lop 
of the trunk, take out the white heart, and 
make use of it as an article of food* But in 
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this dimaLc, it is chiefly kepi in the stoves fur 
variety, 

Othuvr \—The propagation in this tree is ef¬ 
fected by sowing the seeds in pots of light good 
earth as soon as procured from abroad, plunging 
them in moderate hoi-beds of dung or bark in 
the stove, mod crate waterings being given. 
Alter the plants arc risen a tew inches, they 
should he removed into separate small pots, and 
replaced in the hot-heds, watering them as ne- 
ccM&ary. As they advance in growth, they must 
be removed into larger pots* 

It is a plant that deserves a place In the stove, 
for its singularity and the beauty of its lu- 
luge. 

AltGKMONE, a gcrw3 comprehending a 

plant of the annual kind : The Prickly Poppy* 

It belongs to the class and order Pvhftutilritt 
Mtm)*r/nia 9 and ranks in the natural order of 
.lihfi'ufJt’a*. 

The characters of which arc: that the calyx 
is a three-leaved, roundish perianth : the leaflets 
roundish with a point, concave and caducous; 
the corolla consists of six roundish petals, from 
erect spreading, larger than the calyx : the sta¬ 
mina consist of numerous filiform filaments, 
the length of the calvx : the anthers arc oblong 
and erect: the pistilium is an ovate, five-angled 
germ: there is no style: the stigma thickish, 
obtuse, reflex, quiuquefid and permanent: the 
icricarpium is an ovate, five-angled, onc-cdled, 
inlf-valved capsule : the seeds numerous and 
very small: the receptacles linear, fastened to 
the angles of the pcncarpimu, but not gaping: 
the hali-valvcd capsule distinguishes this from 
the Paparvr. 

There is only one species cultivated in the 
garden: A * Mexiaitm* 

It is an annual plant, rising to the height of 
two or three feet, with stems armed w ith prickles; 
leaves sinuate or jagged, soft, shining, stem- 
clasping, the points of the jags ending in sharp 
yellow spines ; on the upper side there arc milky 
veins, as in Our Ladds Thistle ; on the under, 
small prickles along the midrib and veins: the 
flowers are solitary at the ends of the stem and 
branches: the corolla is yellow, with from four 
to six petals : the calyx consists of two or three 
prickly leaves; the stigma is capitate, small, with 
five notches: the capsule superior, having live 
or six ribs from tup to bottom, and between tlic 
ribs armed with bristle-shaped brines \ at the top 
is the flatted stigma ; the seeds are very nume¬ 
rous, round, black, rough, with a compressed 
scar on one side : the valves of the capsule vary 
in number, as well as the petals, from four to 
six* It is a native of Mexico, and flowers in 
July and August. 


Cntfotrt .—As this is an annual plant, it may 
be easily raised by sowing the seeds think in 
spots of light earrii in the places where the 
plants are to remain. As the plants shed their 
seeds, they mostly continue for several years af¬ 
ter they have been once introduced* 

AUISTOLOCI11 A, a tunes comprehending 
various plant-* id the herbaceous and exotic 
kinds* 

It belongs to the class ami order Gyuandna 
Ilvxtintlria y and ranks m the natural order of 
Samicnlua r a\ 

The characters are : that it has no calyx : the 
corolla is moiiopctalous, tubulous, irregular ; 
the base swelling, subglobubr, lomlose ; the 
tube oblong, hexagon-eylindric : limb (.Mated, 
and extended below into a king tongue; the 
stauuna have no filaments: the ai:i her:e six, 
fastened at bottom to the stigmas, and four^ 
celled : the pist it! liui is an oblong, inferior, an¬ 
gular germ : s-tvle scarcdv any : the stigma sub- 
globular, six-parted* and com tve : the pencar- 
pi mil is a Large, six-angled, six-celled capsule: 
the seeds several, depressed and incumbent : the 
fruit varies in figure, being in some species 
roundish, in others long* 

The species are numerous ; hut those em¬ 
ployed for ornament in gardens are chiefly : 1 * A, 
civt/m, Upriglu Birth wort; 2* A . Sipho t Broad- 
leaved Birtbwort; 3* A, Tree Birth* 

wort; 4. A. stihpfrt'iretHi Evergreen Birlhwort; 
5, A- pi'ifohchta) Eamosc-stalkvd Birthwort. 

Tiie fim rises with an upright stalk to the 
height of three feet : the leaves are long, nar¬ 
row, hairy, growing dose to the branches, 
having scarce any foot-stalks : the flowers come 
out singly from the axils, are near four inches 
long, of a dark purple colour, and grow erect; 
these arc succeeded by slender vessels, about 
one indi long, filled with flat hcarL-shaped 
seeds* It is a native of Vera Cruz in New 
Spain, 

The second species is a tdl 1 wining shrub : the 
root woody, sparingly branched, fragrant* hav¬ 
ing the smell of camphor: the stems are wrin¬ 
kled, gray and fragrant: the branches and twigs 
alternate, sarmento^c, obscurely flexuose, round, 
even, green, becoming gray : the leaves spread¬ 
ing, remote, roundish, sinuate-cordate, acumi¬ 
nate or scarcdv acute, entire, villose and paler 
beneath, veined : the nerves prominent on the 
lower surface, flat, in length, and in breadth six 
inches; the petioles shorter than the leaves, se¬ 
mi cylindric, grooved above, somewhat villose ; 
peduncles lateral, at the joints below the leaf, 
pendulous, longer than the petiole, one or tw'o 
together, one-flowered : the bracte embracing 
the middle of the peduncle, decurrent a little, 
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Irafv, roundish, cordate, villose beneath, spread¬ 
ing, caducous: lb* 1 corolla pin plish-biowti, one 
inch and a half long, ten or twelve lines broad : 
tube-shaped like a siphon, marked with lines, 
bellying at the base, m the middle broader and 
flatted a little, at the end it arrow and cylindrical: 
border marked with brown lines, spreading, in¬ 
clined, waved, triiid, the clefts rounded and 
slightly acuminate ; there are no filaments : an¬ 
them* si\, fastened to the stigma by pairs beneath, 
ovate, two-colled and yellow : the germ is a 
hcxaripdar column, finely villose: stigma at 
the bottom of the corolla, very large, roundish, 
three-valved, furnished with three points: cap¬ 
sule cylindrical, with a blunt point, six-nerved, 
six-valved, splitting into six parts from the very 
peduncle : the cells covered with a transparent 
membrane forming a sort of common aril for 
the seeds. It is three or four indies long, and 
one inch broad: the seeds numerous, obovaic, 
fiat, rufous, incumbent; fastened to each other 
by pairs, only one of which is fixed to the par-* 
ritiun. It is distinguished by the form of its 
flower, which is bent like a siphon ; by the tri- 
fid, flat border ; by the very lame brncte placed 
on the middle of the peduncle; try the disposi¬ 
tion of the seeds, and the aril being common to 
all the seeds of each cell. It is a native of North 
America, and flow ers in June and July, 

The third species rises about two feet in 
height: the branches ate not very woody, but 
are strong enough to support themselves ; the 
flowers come out singly at the axils : the branches 
grow erect, and are perennial, II is a native of 
North America, 

In the fourth the roots are many, slender and 
odorous: the stems many, trailing, slender, a 
foot or eighteen inches in length, angular, stria¬ 
ted, branched, tough, and pliable, dark green, 
spreading on the ground : the leaves nerved, 
very dark-coloured, evergreen, on long petioles : 
tile flowers axillary, crooked, longer tlum the 
leaves, of a dark purple colour on the outside, 
but yellowish within: the fruits like those of 
Long-rooted Birth wort, but smaller. It is a na¬ 
tive of the island of Crete, or Candia. It 
flowers in May and June. 

The fifth has the roots round and numerous : 
the stems angular, branching, seldom rising to 
a foot in height, atid scarcely able to support 
themselves : a small heart-shaped bracte sits 
close at the base of the peduncle : the flower is 
small, the lip is bent inwards : the lube and be* 
ginning of the petal are yellow, the broader 
end blood-coloured : the fruit is petioled, ovate 
and grooved* It is a native of the south of 
France, &c. 

Culture ,—The two first sort3 may be propa¬ 


gated by sowing the seeds, which are often 
brought from abroad in pots of light earth ill 
the autumn, as in September or the following 
mouth, plunging them in an old tan-bed, or put¬ 
ting them under a good garden-frame, in order to 
preserve them from the cfleets of frost during 
the winter, and in the spring bringing them for¬ 
ward by the assistance of a moderate hot-bed, 
graduall'v inuring them in fine wcatlur as much 
as possible lo the open air, water being occa¬ 
sionally given* In the following winter they 
will re (pure to be placed under frames, or in the 
green-house. In the second spring some of 
them may be planted out in warm and rather 
shaded situations, and others into pots, lo have 
protection a thud winter when necessary, In 
order to their being planted in tlie open ground 
the follow mg spring. They may also be readily 
increased by the creeping roots, either in the 
spring or autumnal season. 

The three latter species are capable of being 
raised, either by sowing the seeds, which are re* 
ccivcd from abroad, in pots of fresh light earth 
in March, forwarding them by means of mo¬ 
derate hot-beds till they have attained some 
growth, or by planting slips from the roots, or 
cuttings in the spring* But in whichever method 
they arc raised they must he potted in the au¬ 
tumn, and placed under the protection of a green¬ 
house or good garden-frame during the winter 
seasons aiterwurd*, as much free air as possible 
being admitted in mild weather. 

The third species is hardy enough to be planted 
out in the open ground in very warm situations* 
care being taken to guard it from the frosts in tlm 
winter. 

Some of the sorts require the support of 
sticks, in order to give them an upright 
growth. 

ARNICA, a iron vis comprising different her¬ 
baceous plants of the Leopard* kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngeripsia 
Pohjgamia Superfhttfi and ranks in the natural 
order of Qjmpmiite Di&cuhletc* 

The characters are ; that the calyx is common 
imbricate, shorter than the rav of the corolla t 
the leaflets lanceolate, the length of the calvx, 
and erect: the covoila compound radiate; cu¬ 
rd tides hermaphrodite in the disk, and very nu¬ 
merous ; the females in the ray about twenty : 
proper of the hermaphrodite tubular, erect, fivc- 
clcft, equal : female lanceolate, very long, three- 
toothed and spreading : the stamina lo the her¬ 
maphrodites consist of very short filaments ^ 
anthcFA cylmdrie : to the females filaments subu¬ 
late, erect: anlhcrre none : the pistiHum consists 
of an oblong germ : style simple, the length of 
the stamina ; it igma bifid ; no penearpium ; the 
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calyx unchanged ; the seeds solitary and oblong : 
down simple ; in the hennaphrodites pubescent 
and long ; the receptacle naked. 

The species are numerous ; but those cultiva¬ 
ted are chiefly A. Mountain Arnica ; 

S. A . scorpividcS) Alternate-leaved Arnica; 3. 
A* crocca, Saffron-flowered Arnica. 

The first has the root woody, blackish, su¬ 
perficial, appearing as if cut oil, having hunches 
id long fibres, perennial : the stem a foot or a 
foot and half high, bm not more (ban six indies 
in alpine situations, obscurely angular, simple, 
terminated by three (sometimes only two or ev en 
tine) upright pcdimcks, each bearing one flower, 
two inches in diameter, of a deep yellow colour, 
tinged with brown or russet and ornnire : the 
calyx is dirty green* cvlindric and hairy, com¬ 
posed of fifteen or sfxteen scales; in’the ray 
about fourteen ligulate florets, twice as long as 
the calyx, a line or more in breadth* striated, 
three-toothed, having hairs at their base: the 
eeeds oblong, blackish, ruughish and hairy, 
crowned with a straw-coloured or russct-co- 
joured down: the receptacle with deep excava- 
lions, on the edges of which arc very small 
bristles, which make the whole stem a iiule 
■hairy* 

The second species has roots much jointed, 
dividing into many irregular fleshy offsets, which 
are variously contorted ; the stems several, from 
six or eight inches to a foot in height, termi¬ 
nated by one handsome flower, of a deep yellow" 
colour, two inches over : the root-leaves almost 
round or oval, deeply serrate, terminating sud¬ 
denly in a short point, and placed on long pe¬ 
tioles : the stem-leaves few, almost sessile : all 
soft, shaggy, and viscid; the calyx shaggy, 
open ; the outer scales longer and wider: the 
ray of the corolla very open; the seeds a little 
hairy, short, crowned with an egret. It i» a 
native of Switzerland* 

The third has the crown of the root wnollv : 
the root-leaves petioled, an inch and half or two 
inches long and an inch broad, rieicl, smooth on 
the upper surface, generally oval, but sometimes 
heart-shaped: the scapes one-flowered, with a 
few linear braettai; the florets of the ray are fur¬ 
nished with stamina. It is a native of the 
Cape. 

Culture ,—These plants arc capable of being 
propagated by sowing the seeds in the early au¬ 
tumn in moist and rather shady situations. They 
often rise from the scattered seed. They may 
also be increased by parting the roots, and 
planting them out in similar situations at the 
same season, as immediately after the decay of 
the stems. 

The third sort requires to be protected in pots 


under a good garden-frame, or in the dry stove, 
and must have the same management as other 
plants of the tender exotic kind. 

AROMATIC PLANTS arc such a? possess a 
fragrant aromatic flavour combined with an odo¬ 
riferous smell in many of the siM’fs i some of 
them arc employed as savoury sweet-herbs tor 
various culinary purposes. The principal of them 
consist of uiidu'-thruliby and herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, and of annuals and biennials. Of the 
first kinds are thyme, sago, tinier-savory, pot- 
marjoram, winter sweet marjoram, hyssop, rue, 
rosemary, fennel and lavender- These continue 
furnished with leaves in most cases all the year; 
byt the herbaceous sorts renew their stalks and 
some of the other parts annually in spring and 
summer, as common mint, penny-royal, damn, 
fennel, tansev, tarragon, peppermint, and lovage. 
Of Uie latter kinds arc sweet-marjoram, summer- 
savory, chervil, dill, inarygold, basil, pars by, 
caraway, anise, and angelica. And among 
the perennial kinds, the principal cub nary or 
pot-herb aromatics are thyme, sage, winter-sa¬ 
vory, marjorams, mint, penny-royal, tansey, 
tarragon and fennel. 

All of these aromatic herbs, except the basil, 
are mostly of hardy growth, so as to succeed 
in any common soil or situation ; the peren¬ 
nial sorts continuing several years in the same 
plants, among which some arc durable, both in 
root and top, and remain green for use all the 
year, as thyme, sage, winter-savory, marjoram, 
hyssop, rue, rosemary, fee.; while others arc 
perennial only in root, and annual in stalk* as 
the mints, penny-royal* tanscy, tarragon, and 
fennel, furnishing their respective produce for 
use, only in the spring, summer, and autumn. 

The perennial aromatics arc easily raised, 
either by slips, o A sets* parting l he roots, or by 
seed ; and may be planted in spring, summer, or 
autumn, in beds or borders at from six to ten 
or twelve inches asunder; but the annual and 
biennial kinds continuing in the former only 
one season, and in the latter only till the second 
year, must be raised every year or two, accord¬ 
ing to the kind, from seed in the spring in any 
common earth in the open ground, except the 
basil, which being tender requires a hot-bed, in 
order to be transplanted in May and June : most 
of the others generally remain where sown in the 
natural ground* but may be occasionally trans¬ 
planted* the sweet-majoram and summer-savory 
in June, See.; and likewise the angelica* as being 
of large growth, in summer. 

As some of these only afford their useful parts 
at particular seasons, as mint, baum, penny¬ 
royal* tarragon, sweet-manoram, fee,* they 
ahotild be cut and preserved at such times for 
S 2 
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winter u.'C, as about July atid August; but for 
the marv^nd, chamomile flower^, and tho-e of 
k vender,/s well as sage tup-, marjoram, hv^sop, 
and such like, \i lii<-li often >1and the winter, au¬ 
tumn mnv be be tier, as they will then be tread v, 
in case of a severe winter, parsley treiicrallv 
furnishes proper supplies of tri'een haves all the 
year; basil and dill onlv in summer; chervil and 
vori.mder, principally in summer and autumn, 
ot tile spring and summer sowings ; or if some 
of each be aVo sown in August, ihev will con¬ 
tinue green all winter: but the coriander re¬ 
quires a little protection in that season ; and tire 
caraway, anise, and angelica, continue only in 
summer and autumn. 

In the culture of these plants, the perennial 
fiorts, beinsr planted in beds or borders, continue 
there, as just observed, several year?, and only 
require to be kept clean from weeds in summer 
ami autumn, and to be cut down, mid the de¬ 
cayed stalks removed al the latter season ; and 
in spring to give the beds, &c. a neat dressing, 
by clearing them of all weeds and litter, and 
then loosening the ground a little between the 
plants; and in some of the dose running kinds, 
as lhe minis, &x.,to spread some earth thinly over 
the general surface about them* When any par¬ 
ticular sorts appear in a declining state, fresh plan¬ 
tation? should bo made in the proper season* 

Aft to the annual sorts, they onlv require to be 
kept chan from weeds during their growth and 
continuance, and that fresh supplies lie raised 
every year from seed. 

AttTKMISlA, a genus comprising many per¬ 
ennial herbaceous and shrubby plants of the 
Mug wort, Wormwood, and Southernwood 
kinds. 

It belongs to the cbi-s ami order Syrr^wu^ia 
VuhjU^itmHi JEtijhaiiiy and ranks in the natural 
order of CtHHfwsiite Xuantwritmctc* 

The characters of which arc : that the cal vs 
is common roundish and imbricate: scales 
rounded and converging : the coml la compound : 
corollules hermaphrodite, tubular, several, in 
the disk : female* almost naked, m the circum¬ 
ference : proper of the luTimphrudhe funnel- 
shaped : border live*cleft : the stamina in the 
hermaphrodites have capillary li laments, very 
short : the anthcra cvhiulnc, tubular, five- 
toothed ; the pistillum in the hermaphrodites a 
small germ ; style filiform, the length of the 
stamina: stigma bilid and revolute; in the lb - 
males the [renn very small : style filiform, longer 
than in the hcrmaphiod/e* : the stigma similar; 
no peri car pi tun ; the c;dv\ scarcely changed ; 
the seeds solitary and naked : the receptacle 11 at* 

naked, or \:IIo>e, 

The specie* ui'j>t cultivated arc : t* A* Aisht- 

1 


fft-itw, Common 'Worm wood; 9. A. ifrfatrfirpn.f t 
\at row-leaved Tice Wonuv und : 3. .L nh 
l*rna 1 leaved free Wufnr.vo-fl : 4* _7. > 
mnn. Southernwood: ,/. ^nnton'.-- ,7. Tavl^vcin 

Southernwood; ti. .7. J ban t*a <' v, I ; rraeou. 

The lirst has a perennial I.ranchii-.: root: the 
stems fruin a foot and half to two f i t and up¬ 
ward* in height, .upright, crooved, whitish with 
a very short nap, especially towards the top, 
branched, the branches ni,;kiu_ r hall a ri^ht 
angle with the stem : the leaves are pctioled, 
pmuate-inultLbd, piimas alternate (five to seven), 
the subdivisions, especially of the lower leaves, 
wide, irregular and ur^qual, the extreme seg¬ 
ments blunt ; they are toincntnse on both sides, 
and very soft ; the voting ones silvery w hite, hut 
as they advance the whiteness wears otf till they 
become green to the eve on the upper surface ; 
(lie lower leaves are on very long angular pe¬ 
tioles, deeply eh aimed led above : the leaflets are 
deeujTvut along the partial foot-stalks: on the 
stem-leaves tluv are narrower, and retain their 
whiteness longer : the uppermost leaves among 
the dow ers are trilid or even simple, sessile an^ 
bluntly lanceolate ; the flowers arc in racemes, 
continued half the lengih of the stem, each 
from the axil of a leaf, directed one wav, nod¬ 
ding : the calyx hemispherical, with scales 
bluntly ovate, very tomciuosc, having membra¬ 
naceous edges : florets fifty and upw ard* in a 
single flower, dusky yellow, scarcely longer 
than the catvx ; with about fificen naked lunate 
florets in the circumference; the si cds are 
small, ovate, nblnnir, pale and naked : the re- 
eepwele flatfish, covered with white silky villose 
hairs, shorter than the calyx. It flowers from 
Julv to October. 

The second species rises with a woody stalk 
six or seven bet high, sending out m mv woadv 
branches, with leaves somewhat hke those of 
C ommon \l orniweod, but more finch' divided, 
and mm h whiter : the branches are terminated 
by spikes of globular flow ers in the autumn, but 
are seldom followed by seeds here* It is auatisc 
of the Levant, 

In the third the whole plant is of a silvery co¬ 
lour : the receptacle is villose. It is a native of 
Madeira, and flowers in June and Julv, 

The fourth species is ;ui under-shrub seldom 
rising more than three or four feci high; the 
leaves arc alternate, petiolvd, muhifid; leaflets 
linear, very narrow, pale green, t omen t use-sca¬ 
brous ; less divided towards the top, till thev be¬ 
come trifid and even linear next the flowers ; 
which come forth in linear, upright racemes, or 
spikes, from the axils at the c.uremuies of the 
branches, on one-flowered peduncles * they arc 
small, abundant, nodding, and yellow'; but 
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rarefy open in this climate. It is a native of 

I Laly. 

flic fifth is upright : the stem panic led, ra¬ 
ther lioirv : the lover 1 raves pmuaie-multdid, 
linear, huurv ; hranches wand-like : the racemes 
or spikes alternate, recurved, with the flower* 
all directed the srmic u:o * the pedicels with 
here and there linear, bhmtish, recurved leaves s 
the flowers solitary and cyiimlric. In the fruit¬ 
ing plant all llu- stems arc upright, anil lose 
their luurmcss; the leaves on ihe branches arc 
very small, linear and undivided ; the receptacle 
naked. It is a native of Persia, and flowers 
from September to November. 

The sixth species has tl>e root perennial : the 
stem stiff, smooth, branching, from a foot to 
two feet in height: the leaves pel ioled and green 
on both sided ; two or three peduncles from the 
axils, pressed to the branch : the flowers arc in 
a kind of spike, all directed the same way ; ca¬ 
lyxes roundish, with oblong, smooth, imbri¬ 
cate scales ; florets yellow, small: hermaphro¬ 
dites twelve; females six: the seeds nddish- 
hrown, streaked and naked : ihe receptacle is flat, 
glutinous honeycombed and naked. It is a 
native of Siberia, and flowers in August. 

Culture .—Hi esc plants may be propagated 
with facility in different wave, according to the 
different sorts. The first may he easily raised, 
either from the seeds sown in the autumn, or 
by suffering them to scatter* It may likewise 
be increased by parting the roots, or from slips 
planted out in the summer season. 

The second and third species inav he increased 
from cuttimrs, by planting them in shaded situa¬ 
tions in ihe summer season, water being fre¬ 
quently given them until they have stricken 
root. In autumn the young plants should lie 
removed into pots, and have the protection of a 
garden-frame during the winter. Jit mild win¬ 
ters they sometimes succeed on a w arm border. 

The fourth species is readily increased try slips 
or cuttings planted out in shady places in the 
early spring months, water being occasionally 
iven when the weather is dry till the plants 
ave taken root. In the autumn the plants 
should be removed into pots, or the places 
where they are lo remain. The fifth sort may 
be managed in the same wav; but should have 
a more dry soil and sheltered situation, and a 
few plants potted to be placed under a f ame 
during the w inter. 

The last sort is readily propniratcd hv its 
creeping roots, or bv plant in <r the vemne; shoots 
in April or May in the same manner as in mint, 
water being ft eel v given when the season is drv. 
Tins is a hardy perennial, uded in salads fur its 


warm stomachic properly. The ha.es may 
likewise he employed as a yickk. 

Some of ihcne plains maybe unde v>v of, a* 
being ornamental, in chimps and boixlei s !ot va¬ 
riety, and the tree kinds may have a phive in the 
green-ho i we, 

ARTICHOKE. PeeCvx*n\. 
ARTICHOKE, JKKUSAI.XM. See IU:u- 
anti-h-s, 

A K TOC A RPCS, a genus comprehending 
trees of the tall-growing exotic kind. 

It belongs to the cla^s and order 
Mwn/th/i-iftf and ranks in ihe mutual order of 
Ur l tea?. 

I he characters arc : lhat in the male flow era 
there is no calyx : the am.nlum is cylindrical, 
all covered with florets ; ihe colWH to each two 
petals ohloiiLT, concave, blunt and villose: tire 
stamina consist of a single filament wiihm each 
corolla, filiform, ihe length of the corolla: the 
anthem oblong: female flowers on the same 
tree, licit he r ca! vx nor corolla: the pistil hi in con¬ 
sists of very many germs, connected into a 
globe, hexamrular : the style to each fill form ; 
the stigma smcle, or two, capillary and re vo¬ 
lute : the peri carpi uni an ovate-globular fruit, 
compound, imiricatc: the seeds for each germ 
solitary, oblong, and covered with a pulpy *url, 
placed on an ovate receptacle. 

The species arc: 1. A , bids a f 1 head-fruit 
Tree; 2. A* integrtfhtkf^ Indian Jaca Tree. 

The first is described in Cook's Voyages, as be¬ 
ing, in its native situation, a tree about the size of 
a middling oak : its leaves arc frequently a foot 
and half long, oblong, deeply sinuated like those 
of the lig-tree, w Inch they resemble in consistence 
and colour, and in exuding a milky puce when 
broken. The fruit is the size and shape of a child's 
head, and the surface is reticulated not much 
unlike a truffle : it is covered with a thin skin, 
and lias a core about as big as the handle of a 
small knife; the eatable part lies between the 
skin and the: core: it is as white as snow, and 
somewhat of the consistence of new bread, It 
mmt be mailed before it is eaten, being first di¬ 
vided into three or four parts : its taste is in¬ 
sipid, with a slight sweetness somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of the crumb of whealcri bread 
mixed wiih Jerusalem Ar ichokc. It is a na¬ 
tive of the Smiih Sea Islands, and has been 
lately introduced into the West Indies. 

It is useful not only for food, but also for 
clothing; for the bark is stripped olf the 
sucker?!, and formed into a kind of cloth. 

I he principal varieties of tins tree arc, that in 
which the fruit is fhsntutc of seeds, and that in 
which they arc found. Martyn observes, that 
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die litter may be considered as the tree in a 
wild state; and that the want of seeds is pro¬ 
bably owing to cultivation. The natives of 
Otahcitc reckon at least eight varieties of that 
without stonesj differing in the form of the 
leaf and fruit. One of these they name Uru or 
Eoroo: this has a globular, smooth, even fruit, 
and is the most common- A second, named 
Jilaira t has an oval, smooth fruit, with the 
leaves more deeply cut, A third, called Patea^ 
has the fruit oblong and rugged, as it were 
scaly- A fourth, Tu£utra f has an oval fruit, 
with mammillary germs murieated by the per¬ 
manent style. The same writer remarks, that 
probably by extending the culture to distant 
countries we shall hereafter hud the varieties 
much increased; 

The parts of fructification in those trees 
which bear fruit without stones are said to be de¬ 
fective. The amentum never expands ; the styles 
are likewise deficient. 

In the former variety the fruit contains a 
considerable quantity of seeds, almost as large 
as Chestnuts, oblong, somewhat angular, pro¬ 
duced into a point at each end, separated by se¬ 
veral little membranes or coats, formed by the 
abortion of some of the germs: they arc at¬ 
tached to a fleshy and very considerable placenta, 
which occupies the centre; are farinaceous, 
like the Chestnut, and eaten in some places by 
the savage inhabitants, cither boiled, or roasted 
in embers- It will easily be supposed that this 
fruit, abounding less in pulp, and being both 
more fibrous and less juicy than that which has 
no seeds, must be much inferior, as an article 
of food: and accordingly, before the discovery 
of the South Sea Islands the Jj read-fruit had not 
acquired that degree of reputation which it is 
now found to deserve* 

The second species is about the same size 
with the foregoing, ot larger : branches alter¬ 
nate, spreading: the twigs hirsute with long 
Griff hairs : the leaves alternate, pctiolcd, ovate- 
oblong, blunt with a blunt point, obscurely 
serrate, undivided, nerved; bright green and 
very smooth on (he upper surface, paler beneath 
and hirsute will stiff hairs, spreading, a span 
in length : the younger leaves are evidently 
toothed, but the teeth disappear afterwards : 
sometimes a leaf or two may be gashed : the 
petiole is somewhat triangular, smooth, an inch 
in length: stipules as m lhe foregoing: the 
flowers male and female distinct on the same 
stem or branch ; the peduncle either simple or 
branched, pendulous, an inch thick, and a foot 
long : the pedicels three, five, or more, the 
length and thickness of a finger ; the fruit 
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weighs thirty pounds and upwards ; it has within 
it frequently from two to three hundred seeds, 
three or four times as big as almonds; they are 
ovate-oblong, blunt at one end, sharp at the 
other, and a little flatted on the sides* It is a 
native of the Kast Indies* 

The two species cannot be distinguished with 
certainty, either by the form of the leaves or 
the situation of the fruit; for the leaves in this 
arc sometimes lobed, as in that; and the situa¬ 
tion of the fruit varies with the age of the tree, 
beins first borne on the branches, then on the 
trunk, and finally on the roots. When culti¬ 
vated here their growth is much restricted. 

Culture .—In those varieties which bear seeds, 
each of the species may be propagated either 
by seeds, suckers, or layers. They may be 
sown in a pot of rich earth, and plumbed in the 
bark-bed- Those which have no seed in the 
fruit may be increased from suckers, in which 
they abound very much, or by layers* In hot 
climates they succeed best in a rich soil; tor 
though they will grow in an indifferent one, 
vet they by no means arrive at that magnitude, 
nor is their fruit so well flavoured, as when they 
are planted in a good our. Where the suckers 
are made use of, they should be taken off in 
the spring, and planted in pots in the stove. If 
the layer mode i>e employed, the young shoots 
should be laid down in the spring or summer, 
which may be taken off in the following spring, 
and placed in pots in the stove. The management 
is afterwards the same as in other exotic trees. 

ARUM, a genus comprehending plants of 
the herbaceous, perennial, and exotic kinds,— 
The Cuckow-Pint. 

It belongs to tlie class and order Gijmndria 
Polijatulridy and ranks in the natural order of 
Piper tit?* 

The characters of which are: that there are 
male and female flowers on the same spadix, 
being closely set together betw een a double row 
of threads: the calyx is a one-leafed spat he, 
very large, oblong, and convolute at the base, 
converging at the top, the belly compressed and 
coloured within; the spadix club-shaped, quite 
simple, a little shorter than the spathc, coloured 
and fenced at the bottom with germs, shrivel¬ 
ling above them; no proper perianthium; no 
corolla; the nectaries arc thick at the base,end¬ 
ing in threads or tendrils, in two rows, issuing 
from the middle of the spadix : the stamina have 
no filaments: the antherce are sessile and four-cor¬ 
nered : the female flowers are on the lower part of 
the spadix, close to each other; the calyx being 
a common spathe and spadix, as in the males; 
no proper perianthium; no corolla: the pistillum 
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U an ovate germ; no style: the stigma beard¬ 
ed, with villose hairs : the pericarpiuin is a glo¬ 
bular unc-cdled berry: the seeds several and 
roundish. 

The species chiefly cultivated are : 1. A* Ita~ 
Hcum , Italian Arum ; 5. A. Arisurttrn, Broad- 
leaved Arum, or Friars Cawl; 3* A. Dracttncu - 
Ins, Long-sheathed Arum, or Common Dra¬ 
gon; 4 .A. DracwUttmi Short-sheathed Arum, 
or Green Dragon; 5. A* Colocash , Egyptian 
Arum; 6. A . irilobatum, Three-lobed Indian 
Arum; 7. A . Two-coloured Arum ; 

ti. A . arborescenS) Tree Arum ; 9. A* seguimwiy 
Dumb-cane Arum. 

The first, according to Marty n, has the stem 
five feet high, as thick as the human arm, usu¬ 
ally upright: the leaves very large, slightly acu* 
minate, '"with many transverse, parallel ribs ; on 
long, awl-shaped, erect, stem-clasping petioles: 
the spathes axillary, small, acute, straight and 
convolute: the spadix awl-shaped, erect; with 
the female florets inserted at the base: the ber¬ 
ries roundish, pale and small* It is a native of 
the Last Indies. 

Hie second species has the spathe entire 
above, and bent in a little; below it is also 
entire, and not convolute: the root is oblong 
and thick; the height about a foot and half; 
the leaves are sharpish; spathe shorter than the 
leaves: the spadix curved, and the berries red, 
with one seed in each. It is a native of the 
south of France, &c. 

The third sort has a large, tuberous, fleshy 
root, which in the spring puts up a straight 
stalk about three feet high, spotted like the 
belly of a snake; at the top it spreads out into 
leaves, which are cut into several narrow seg¬ 
ments almost to the bottom: at the top of the 
stalk the flower is produced, which is in shape 
like the common Arum, having a very long 
spathe of a dark purple colour, standing erect, 
with a large spadix of the same colour, so that 
when it is in flower it makes no unpleasing ap¬ 
pearance. It is a native of the southern parte 
of Europe. 

The fourth specie* grow* about eight or nine 
inches high ; the root is roundish, solid, white 
within and without, smooth : the leaves are pe- 
tioled, upright, smaller than those of the fore¬ 
going: the leaflets broad-lanceolate, and com¬ 
monly in threes: the spadix awl-shaped, slen¬ 
der, longer than both spathe and leaves. It b 
a native of America, and flowers in June, 

The fifth has a tuberous, thick, large, oblong 
root, rounded at the base : the leaves are thick, 
smooth, ash-coloured, in form and size resem¬ 
bling those of the Water-Lily, having thick 
ribs running obliquely to the edge: the petioles 


are thick, upright, roundish, whitish, and spread¬ 
ing out at bottom ; the scape short, with a subu¬ 
late, reflex, flat spathe: the spadix subulate, 
shorter than the spathe. It is a native of the 
Levant, &c. 

In the sixth species the root is roundish, 
compressed, smooth, half an inch in diameter; 
the plant afoot highland upright: thelcavescor- 
date at the base, threc-lubetl, large, few : the lobes 
ovate and sharpish ; the petioles are long, angular, 
striated, widening at the base, and concave ; the 
scape shorter than the leaves; the spathe yctv 
wide, flat, acuminate and dusky red : the spadix 
subscssilc, subulate, shorter than the spathe; 
with male flowers at the tip, female at the base, 
and very many long flexuosc red hairs in the 
middle. It is a native of Ceylon, and flowers 
in May and dune. 

The seventh is without stem: the leaves are 
halbert-shaped, and entire from the root, with, 
the disk coloured, the middle of the sheath nar- 
FOwed, and the lamina erect, pointed, roundish, 
and almost convolute. It flowers in June and July* 

The eighth species has an erect jointed stalk, 
six feet in height, with arrow-shaped leaves in 
clusters at top; the flowers coming out between 
the leaves inlonggreen spathes, close to the stein* 

The ninth has the leaves sometimes punched 
with holes ; it rises to the height of six or seven 
feet with a green jointed stalk as large as a walk- 
ing*cane: the leaves are placed irregularly at the 
top of the stalks, growing in a cluster; they are 
oblong, and of a Tight green colour : from be-* 
tween the leaves the flowers come out on the 
side of the stalk, having a long spathe of a pale 
green colour, marked with white spots, sitting 
dose to the stem of the plant: at the first ap- 
carance it stands erect, soon after it becomes 
orizontal, and in a little time declines down¬ 
ward: the lower part is swelling so far as the 
flowers are ranged on the spadix, above which 
it is greatly contracted, and toward the top en¬ 
larges again, where it is a little open, so as to 
show tile naked part of the spadix, but is twist¬ 
ed again at the top; all the lower part folds 
closely over the spadix, so that it is scarcely dis¬ 
cernible, unless the spathe be opened; which can 
only be done on one side, the other adhering 
closely to the spadix, so far upward as the 
flowers extend the naked part of the spadix only 
being separated from the spathe; so that the fe¬ 
male flowers and stamina are ranged only on one 
side of the spadix; in which it differs from the 
other species. It is a native of the warm parts 
of America* 

Culture .—In this genus of plants the propa¬ 
gation is mostly effected by means of offsets, or 
parting the roots, which may be done either iit 
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ihe autumn nr spring months, \Viih tlic hardy 
snrisj as the three liiM, the planting may be per¬ 
formed in thL common borders; but in the len¬ 
der kinds, as the fouilh, fiiih, ‘uxih and seventh 
species, it should hr in pots of light earth, iu 
order to he promoted m their taking root hy a 
gentle lmt-bed. Thev are afterwards to he kept 
m the hark-Move, Wlun kept in tin Ives in the 
dry stove they do nnl succctd so well. The 
sixth and seventh soris require to hr guarded from 
cold hy being placed in the tan-bed of the stove. 

The two luM species may be propagated by 
cuttings of the stems three or lour joints iu 
length, which, after beim'sutfieieiitlv dried, so 
as to heal the cut parts* may he placed separately 
m small pots of ludit sandy mould, and phitieed 
in a moderate tan hot-bed, no water being given 
till they are well rooted* They should he con¬ 
stantly retained in the stove. 

Such of the hardy kinds as produce seeds, 
may also he raised hy sowing them in pots in the 
autumn, which should he placed in a mm tic hot¬ 
bed in the early spring mouthy to promote their 
germination and growth. 

The three first are curious, and serve to ail old 
diversity in the borders and clumps of pleasure- 
grounds, but the DramtituiitS) though a singu¬ 
lar plant* is disagreeable from its unpleasant 
smell* The others are kept in the Move for the 
purpose of variety* 

ARUNDO, a genus comprising plants of the 
herbaceous, perennial, and reed kind, some of 
which arc of rapid growth* 

It belongs to the class and order Trimuhia Di- 
gf/ttia, and ranks in the natural order of Gramhta. 

The characters of winch are: that the calvx 
is a one- or many-flowered, two-valved, creel 
glume: the valves oblong, acuminate, awnless, 
one shorlcr than the other: the corolla is two- 
vulvcd, the valves the length of the calyx, ob¬ 
long and acuminate* a lav it go arising from their 
base, almost the length of the flower: thencctary 
two-leaved, and very small ; the stamina con¬ 
sist of three capillary filaments: the antiicrcc 
forked at both ends : the pistilium is an oblong 
genn : the styles are tw’o, capillary, reflex and 
villose; the stigmas simple; there is no peri¬ 
carp! urn : the corolla ad lie res to the seed without 
gaping; the seed is single, oblnnrr, acuminate 
at both ends, and furnished with along down at 
the base* 

The species mostly cultivated arc: 1 * A. Dutrax-j 
Cultivated Evergreen or Portugal Reed ; 2* A* 
Jhtrrtlo.ii IJamboo-Cauu, or Great Indian lived ; 
3* A. a>{orfif{/j lived (Jaiuu v-gnws* 

Hie first, iti its natural situation, has the culm 
six Icet high or more, (ten, fifteen, and according 
tu some authors twenty or'thirty ieei) hard, almost 


w oody, with knots or joints and diaphragm*. 
Above each joint is a loaf, embracing the culm 
with a yellow’, hollow sheath, two feet long, and 
three inches bn>ad* The top of the culm ends 
iu a point, the leaves rolling up in form of a 
cone* The panicle is a foot and half long, erect, 
and m an v-flowered* There are two flowers, 

and sometimes three in one calyx, but two only 
ripen. The calyxes arc in general considered as 
three-flowered; hut in the laic editions of the 
Sifstima Fc^vtuHlhuiii Martyn observes, cc that 
they arc given as five-flowered, on the autho¬ 
rity of Turra.” It is a native of the south of 
Europe, tee* and flow ers here in July and AugiM, 
There is a variety with varievnied leaves called 
S/riptd or Pat ti-vvloitrcd /ffW, but which never 
grows to a third part of the height of the other, 
and the leaves are narrower and much shorter* 
The second species lias a woody, 1mllow, 
round, straight culm, in its native situation, 
forty feet high and upwards, simple and shin¬ 
ing : the internodes a foot in length and circum¬ 
ference : sheaths thick, hairy, rough, convo¬ 
lute, deciduous; branches alternate, slender, ?o- 
lid, spiny, reclining, springing out from the 
base to the very top ; the lower ones being usu¬ 
ally cut off: the leaves small, (piilc entire, lan¬ 
ceolate, roundish at the base, striated, rough, 
on alternate round petioles* The hollow inter- 
nodes of the culm are frequently found filled w ith 
a limpid liquor, which in India beyond the Ganges 
is not condensed into the substance called Ta- 
baxtr or Tabashecr, as it is, though rarely, iu 
Malabar* The panicle of flowers is diffused, iu 
spikes; spikclels oblong, imbricate; the calyx is 
two-vaived, one-flowered; the valves acute, and 
convolute : the corolla twn-valvcd, membranace¬ 
ous, very small, and surrounded with hairs : sta¬ 
mina six, filaments verv short, anthers oblong : 
stigmas three, subset rile* long and villose: seed 
one, oblong* It is a nati \ e of most of the tropical 
regions, and may he raised here in the stove* 

The third has a perennial root, lom.% thick, 
jointed, creeping, covered with whitidi or 
brownish scales; the culms from two or three 
to Jive or six feet in height, upright, strong, 
round, smooth, with six or seven purplish or 
brow nish knots ; at each of which is a leaf f rom 
a hand to a span, a too* in length, and from 
five to eight lines mi breadth, smooth except to¬ 
wards the end and on the sides, where they arc 
somewhat scabrous, bright green, while about 
the edire, and with awhile nerve: the sheaths 
striated, smooth, ending in a whitish, cloven 
ligule : the panicle from six inches to a foot in 
length, much contracted at first ?o ns to re¬ 
semble a spike, but spreading out in flowering 
time* branched, the branches crowded* closely 
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imbricate, and uneoual ; it varies in colour, he* 
ing commonly purplish, but sometimes whitish: 
the peduncles ill pairs or three together* the 
lower ones connected at the base, having a sharp 
little scale for a bracte; the florets imbricate, 
pointing one way, when flowering diverging on 
very short pedicels. The valves of the calyx 
with two ribs on each side, not much longer 
than the corolla, the outer valve a little less than 
the other. The valves of the corolla hairy at the 
edges, and furnished with a small, slender, hairy 
appendage on each side, the outer valve not rolled 
in- The nectaries two, lanceolate-acuminate, 
with one tooth on the outer edge* The seed 
oval, flatted, brown, and shining. 

There is a variety of this grass cultivated in 
gardens, which has beautiful striped leaves, ge¬ 
nerally green and white, but sometimes with a 
purplish cast* It is known by the names of 
ladies* laces y painted grass t and ribband grass * 

Culture . The first species, though a native 
of a warm climate, is sometimes capable of rc* 
sistlng the cold of our winters in w arm situations, 
where the soil is not too retentive of moisture, 
especially if a little litter be applied over the 
roots, when they prove severe* 

It is propagated by parting the roots in the 
latter end of February or beginning of March, 
previous to the shootmg forth of the new stems. 
They mostly shoot the same season, but seldom 
in a vigorous manner until the second or third 
year, when several stems proceed from the same 
stool* 

The chief culture which it requires is that of 
being well supplied with water in dry seasons, 
and having the stems cut down and cleared away 
annually in the autumn* 

The variegated variety, as being more tender, 
should be protected from the frost during the 
winter season. 

The second sort only admit? of being raised 
in well-regulated stoves in this country, in 
which it is sometimes capable of attaining con¬ 
siderable growth* It is propagated by taking 
off slips from the roots in the verv early spring 
months, and planting them in (arire pots or 
tubs filled with good earth, which should then 
be plunged in the bark-bed in the stove or hot¬ 
house, full supplies of water being carefully 
afforded* If the roots of the plants be per¬ 
mitted to extend themselves in the tan of the 
beds, as the tubs decay they will grow with 
greater vigour; but great care must be taken in 
these cases not to disturb their roots on the re* 
freshing or renewal of the beds. 

The variety of the third species usually em¬ 
ployed may be easily multiplied by dividing the 
roots in (he Autumnal season, and planting them 


out again in the clumps, borders, or other places 
where they are intended to grow* The plants re¬ 
quire no further culture, except that of clearing 
away the stems in the autumn. 

The first kind affords variety by the singularity 
of its growth among the larger plants in the 
borders and other parts of pleasure-grounds. 
The second is preserved in the stove for the sake 
of curiosity. And the last is chiefly valuable 
for the diversity which it creates among the 
smaller herbaceous plants in clumps and borders. 

ASARLTM, a genus containing plants of the 
low herbaceous perennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Dodccamhia 
Monagynidj and ranks in the natural order of 
Sur merit acece* 

The characters of which are: that the calyx 
is aone-lcafed bell-shaped, three-or four- cleft, 
coriaceous, coloured, permanent perianthium ; 
the clefts are erect and bent in at the top; no 
corolla; the stamina consist of twelve subulate 
filaments, half the length of the calyx; the 
anthers oblong, and fastened to the middle par¬ 
tition of the filaments ; the pistillum is an in¬ 
ferior or concealed germ within the substance of 
the calyx: the style is cytindric, the length of 
the stamina: the stigma is stellate, six-parted, 
the parts reflex : the pericarpium is a coriaceous 
capsule within the substance of the calyx, being 
mostly six-celled* There are several ovate seeds. 

The species of most note in garden culture 
are: I . A. Canadense t Canadian Asarabacca. 
fl. A, Firgi?iicum t Virginian Sweet-scented Asa* 
rabacca. 

In the first the roots are perennial, thick, and 
fleshy, sending out many fibres. The leaves rise 
from the root, are much larger than in those of 
common asarabacca, and stand on longer foot¬ 
stalks; they are pointed and hairy* The flowers 
are like those of the other sort, growing close to 
the root, but are more inclining to green on 
the outside* It is a native of Canada, and 
flowers from April to July. 

In the second species the leaves are veined 
and spotted on their upper surface, like those of 
the autumnal Cyclamen* The flowers are shaped 
like the others, but stand on longer peduncles, 
and are of a darker purple colour. They come 
out in April and May, and their seeds ripen in 
July and August. It is a native of Virginia and 
Carolina* 

Cultured These are hardy plants, of easy 
culture. They succeed to most advantage in 
situations w hich are moist and shady* They are 
propagated by parting the roots in the autumnal 
months, which should be planted out in the fronts 
of dumps or borders where they arc to remain* 
In the Canadian sort, when the sod is too men* 
T 
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tive of moisture, the roots are apt to rot in the 
winter season. 

The second kind succeeds best When planted 
in such a situation as not to be too much ex¬ 
posed to the sun during the day. 

From their low growth they are less ornamen¬ 
tal than many others, especially the first sort, 
but afford much singularity in their mode of 
flowering as well as their flowers, on which ac¬ 
count they should always occupy the front situ¬ 
ations in the places where they are planted out. 

ASCLEPIAS, a genus comprising various 
plants of the flowery, perennial, herbaceous, 
and shrubby exotic sorts; and of the Swallow- 
wort and Dog's-bane kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentavdria 
Digynk r, and ranks in the natural order of Con- 
tortiF* 

The characters of which arc : that the calyx is a 
five-cleft, sharp, very small, permanent peri- 
authium. The corolla monopetaious, fiat or re¬ 
flex, five-parted: the divisions ovalc-acuminate, 
slightly bending with the sun. The nectaries 
five, growing to the tube of the filaments below 
the anthers, fleshy, or cowled ; protruding from 
the bottom a sharp horn, bending inw ards. The 
stamina consist of five filaments collected into 
a tube, swelling at the base: the anthers oblong, 
upright, and two-celled, terminated by an inflex 
membrane lying on the stigma, having a reversed 
wing on each side, growing broader downwards 
with its edge contiguous to the next. The pollen 
is collected into ten corpuscles, inversely lan¬ 
ceolate, flat, hanging down into the cells of the 
anther by short threads, frequently flexuose; 
which are annexed by pairs to five cartilaginous, 
twin tubercles, each placed on the tip of the 
wings of the anthers, adhering to the angles of 
the stigma, between the anthers. The pishllum 
consists of two oblong acuminate germs; styles 
two, subulate: stigma common to buth, large, 
thick, five-cornered, covered at top by the 
apexes of the anthers, umbilicate in the middle. 
The pericarpium has two follicles, large, oblong, 
acuminate, swelling, one-cel led, onc-valved. 
The seeds numerous, imbricate, crowned with 
down; the receptacle is membranaceous and free. 

The species are' very numerous, but those 
most commonly in cultivation are; 1, A . vin - 
re£oxietim s Common Swallow-wort, or Tame- 
poison; g. A,nigra, Black Swallow*-wort; 3* A. 
Syriaca , Syrian Swallow-wort, or DogVbane; 
4 , A . purpuraseem^ Purple Virginian Swallow- 
wort, or DogVbane; 5. A . verticil lata, Verti- 
cillate Swallow-wort; 6, A . decumbtns , Decum¬ 
bent Sival low-wort, or DogVbane; 7* A, tube- 
rasa , Tuberous-rooted Swallow-wort, or DogV 
bane; S. A* variegatu, Variegated Swallow* 
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wort; 9. A . arborescent , Arborescent Swallow- 
wort; 10. A fmticusa, Shrubby or Willow¬ 
leaved Swallow-wort; 1i. A* unilnlata, Wave- 
leaved Swallow-wort; 3 2. A . crispa t Curled¬ 
leaved Swallow-wort; 13. A . f uratsavica, Cu- 
rassoa Swallow-wort, or Bastard Ipecacuanha; 
14. A* vohbilh, Twining Swallow-wort; 15. A* 
giganlia ,Curled flowcreil t j iganticSwallow-wort. 

The first species has the mot very large and 
much branched: it is composed of many strong 
fibres, which are connected at the top, like those 
of Asparagus, From this arise manv stems, in 
number proportioned to the size of the mot, 
near two feet hijrh, very slender at the top, 
woody, round, hairy, and not branched. The 
braves are cordate-ovate, acuminate, smooth, 
hardish, quite entire, glaucous-grcen, the midrib 
and sometimes the edge of the leaves a little 
hairy; the petioles short. Peduncles axillary, 
many-flowered, resembling proliferous umbels. 
The calvx small, green, divided at the end into 
five bristles. The corolla is common!v white : 
the follicles ovalc-acummate; the seeds small, 
brown, and wrapped in white cotton. It flowers 
in June, sometimes in May, and continues 
flowering to August, and is a native of most 
parts of The continent of Europe. 

It is said to vary, with yellow flowers; and 
there is a variety with broader leaves. 

The second species agrees with the above in 
the shape of its roots, leaves, and flowers; but 
the stalks extend to a greater length, and toward 
their upper part twist round any sticks or other 
plants near them; and the flowers arc black. 

It is by no means so common as the foregoing, 
having been found only in the south of France, 
the mountains about Nice, and in Spain. It 
flowers at the same time with the other. 

The third creeps greatly at the root, and sends 
up strong stems upwards of four feet high; to¬ 
wards tlie top of them the flowers come out on 
the side ; these arc of a worn-out purple colour, 
smelling sweet; and sometimes they are suc¬ 
ceeded here by large oval pods. It flowers in 
July, and is a native of North America. The 
French in Canada eat the tender shoois in spring 
asAsparagus. The flowers are highly odoriferous. 

The fourth species has many stems, as thick 
as the little finger, at bottom quadrangular with 
blunted angles, and of a brownish green colour; 
above round and green, a little hairy. The leaves 
are on short petioles, from four to six inches 
long, and two or three broad; the midrib pur¬ 
ple. The flowers have the petals of a dusky 
herbaceous colour, the horns of the nectaries 
pale and gaping, not erect but horizontal. It 
is a native of North America* and flowers frona. 
July to September* . 
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The fifth species rises with slender upright 
stalks, at the top of which grow umbels of 
gmall white flowers, appearing in July, but never 
succeeded by pods in this climate. The leaves 
are frequently four together. The peduncles 
forming an umbel are opposite to the leaves* It 
is a native of North America, 

The sixth has declining stalks, which are 
hairy, and eighteen inches in length. The leaves 
are narrow* The umbels grow at the extremity 
of the branches, are compact, and the flowers 
of a bright orange colour. It is a native of 
North America. 

In the seventh species the stems are a foot 
high, hairy, round, and dusky red. The leaves al¬ 
ternate, except on the upper part of the stem. 
Below where it branches are generally two leaves, 
and at the place of branching four; on the 
branches themselves the leaves are again alter¬ 
nate. The flowers are of a bright orange colour. 
The tuberous roots very large. It is a native of 
North America, and flowers from the end of 
July to September, sometimes ripening seed in 
this climate. 

The eighth, according to Linnxus, is allied to 
"the third; butDilknius thinks that it approaches 
very near to the Amoena, but that the stems 
are shorter, and commohly variegated with dusky 
purple spots; the leaves broader and rounder, 
more excavated, less rigid, not shining or hoary 
underneath, with the oblique veins deeper, so 
as to be even grooved; the flowers larger, 
ale, dusky flesh-coloured, sweet-smelling, the 
orns of the nectaries standing out and gaping 
more. 

According to Miller, it resembles the fourth 
sort, but the leaves are rough, and the umbels 
of flowers more compact; they conic out on the 
side of the stalk, are of an herbaceous colour, 
and are not succeeded by pods in this climate. 
It is a native of North America, 

In the ninth species the stem is shrubby, 
rough with hairs, upright, as thick as the finger. 
The leaves opposite, on very short petioles, end¬ 
ing rather obtusely, but with a minute point, 
and smooth. T he peduncles from the summit 
of the stem, umbelled, villose. The corollas arc 
white. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and flowers in December. 

In the tenth the nectaries are compressed 
without a claw, instead of which arc two long 
reflex ears. The follicles are inflated, and set 
with soft prickles. It is also a native of the 
Cape, and flowers from June to September* 

The eleventh is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and flowers here in July. 

The twelfth has the stem pubescent, branch¬ 
ing at bottom. The leaves subscssilc, repand. 


One umbel of yellow flowers terminates the 
stem. Found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The thirteenth species has the stem from a 
foot to two or three feet in height, upright, 
simple, or generally so, round, pubescent, and 
milky. The leaves opposite and decussated, 
petiokd, acute, entire, and smooth on both sides. 
The flowers in umbels; umbellulcs terminating, 
or opposite to the terminating leaflet in pairs, 
pcdunckd. Involucre none, but only a few 
subulate leaflets. The peduncle the length of 
the haves; pedicels shorter, one-flowered. Calyx 
of five, lanceolate, reflex leaflets; corolla reflex. 
Nectaries live, round the middle corpuscle, 
ovate, car-cowled obliquely inwards, with a 
little horn from the nectarcoua base sab re¬ 
shaped bent inwards. In the middle is a trun¬ 
cate corpuscle, hollowed at the tip, bluntly 
five-cornered, covered with five scales at the 
sides, and gaping \yith as many chinks. Scales 
hollowed within. Glands five, roundish, black, 
to which are fixed above, within the scales, 
pairs of glanduliferous pedicels, in place of 
anthers; these elands are oblong, pellucid, 
panduriform, anJ filled with prolific moisture. 
Germs two, ovate, acuminate; styles two, subu¬ 
late, hid within the column; stigmas simple, and 
obtuse. Follicles oblong, acuminate, toothless, 
ventricose, and smooth. It is a native of South 
America, the West-Indian Islands, and China 
near Canton, and flowers from June to Sep¬ 
tember. 

The fourteenth species is quite smooth, with 
shining branches. The leaves petiokd, ovate- 
subcordatc, and veined. The umbels quite 
simple, on peduncles the length of the petiole. 
The flowers greenish. It is a native of Malabar, 
Ccvlon, kc. 

1'he fifteenth rises to six or seven feet in 
height. The leaves are thick; the flowers 
white; the pods very large; the base of the 
petiole boarded above. The nectaries do not 
put forth awl-shaped horns, but solid converg¬ 
ing plates. It flowers frqm July to Septem¬ 
ber. 

CiiUurc. —T^e method of propagating the 
different hardy 4inds, as the first eight species, 
is by parting the roots and planting them out, 
either in the autumn as soon as the stems decay, 
or in the early spring months before the new shoots 
are protruded- They require a rather dry soil, 
as when there is too much moisture they are apt 
to have their roots destroyed by it in the winter 
season. They arc likewise capable of being 
raised from seed, when it can be procured, by 
sowing it in beds or pots of light fresh earth in the 
spring months. With the seventh and eighth 
specks, the pots should be plunged in a hot-ued. 
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and as soon as the plants present themselves they 
should be exposed gradually to the influence of 
the open air to strengthen their growth, acid 
when sufficiently vigorous, be either pricked out 
on warm borders, or in the situations where they 
are to remain* In the former method they must 
be transplanted the March following into the 
places where they are to grow*. In either mode 
occasional shade and water must be provided, 
and in the winter the roots be protected from 
the action of the frost hv being covered with old 
tan, litter, or mats. These two sorts may also 
be occasionally increased by planting the offsets 
in the early spring. 

They last many years when proper care is 
taken of them in the winter j hut do not bear 
frequent removing well, or flower so strongly 
under such circumstances. 

In the culture of the ninth and three follow¬ 
ing sort* the protection of a grccn-lmuse is essen¬ 
tially necessary in the winter season. 

The ninth and tenth kinds may be increased 
either by seeds or cuttings. In the first manner 
the seed should be sown in small pots filled with 
a light earthy compost, placing them in a hot¬ 
bed; and when the plants have attained a pro¬ 
per degree of size and strength they must be 
prieketf out into separate pots, a due degree of 
shade and water being given till they have 
stricken fresh root, ana afterwards as occasion 
may require. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and other Cape sorts, 
may be propagated by sowing the seeds in 
the latter end of March or beginning of April 
on a moderate hot-bed, covered with light 
mould, under glasses, or even sometimes^ in 
the open air; and when the plants are become 
sufficiently strong and a few inches in height, 
they may be placed out into separate small pots 
filled with light fresh earth, being at first pro¬ 
perly shaded" and supplied with moisture: after 
being fullv rooted they may be exposed in warm 
situations in assemblage with other exotic plants 
till the beginning of the autumn, when they must 
receive the shelter of the green-ho use. 

The principal attention whiclj is afterwards 
necessary with plants of this deScriplion is, that 
of properly potting them as they increase in 
size, and "carefully exposing them in the open 
air during the summer months. 

These sorts arc likewise capable of being 
raised by setting the cuttings of the shoots in 
the latter end of the summer in shady situations, 
and after they have stricken good roots carefully 
removing them into pots, to be managed as the 
seedling plants. 

The'thirteenth and following kinds require to 
be kept constantly in the stove of the hot-house. 


They may be increased by sowing the seeds ift 
the spring either on a hot-bed, or in pots, and 
plunging them into the hot-bed; the plants, 
when sufficiently grown, being in the first 
mode transplanted into separate pots of good 
earth, to be, aa in the latter method, plunged into 
the tan-bed in the stove of the hot-house. Plants 
of the thirteenth species should be annually 
raised, as they decline in the production of 
flowers after the first year. 

The first kinds may be employed in the fronts 
of the clumps and borders of pleasure- or other 
grounds, where they have a good effect in mix¬ 
ture with other plants of similar growth. 

The second sorts afford an agreeable diversity 
in the green-house during the winter, and in 
the compartments about the house in the sum¬ 
mer season. 

Those of the last description present a pleas-* 
ing variety among other stove plants. 

ASCYliUM, a genus furnishing plants of 
the perennial shruGby kind. The St. Peter-* 
wort. 

It belongs to the class and order Pohjadelphia 
Polifandriay and ranks in the natural order of 
Rot act ce* 

The characters of which are: that the calyx is 
a four-leaved periamhium : the outer leaflets oppo¬ 
site, very minute, linear: the inner heart-shaped, 
large, flat, erect: all permanent. The corolla has 
four ovate petals; the outer opposite, very large, 
the inner less. The stamina consist of numerous 
filaments, bristle-shaped, slightly united at the 
base in lour parts. The anthers are roundish, 
The germ ohloug. Style scarcely any. Stigma 
simple* The pericarntum is an oblong capsule, 
acuminate, one-cellca, two-valvcd, inclosed by 
the larger leaves of the calyx. The seeds nu¬ 
merous, small, roundish, and fixed to the edge 
of the valves. 

The species cultivated for ornament are, 
1 * A, kypvricmdeS} Shrubby Si* John*s-wort, like 
Ascyrum. 2- A , villoium f Hairy St. Peter's- 
wort. 

The first is an elegant little shrub, seldom 
rising above three feet in height. It is very full 
of leaves and brandies. The branches are di¬ 
chotomous; the twigs compressed and ancipital. 
The leaves opposite, subsessile, lanceolate, ob¬ 
tuse, entire, very finely perforated, and smooth; 
and at their base are verv small glands. The 
flowers terminating, pedunclcd, solitary, and 
yellow. Two leaflets of the calyx are four times 
as big as the two others, and inclose them; 
they are heart-shaped, blunt, and smooth. 
Corolla cruciform; petals the sire of the larger 
leaves of the calyx, and spreading* The fila¬ 
ments are distinct, upright, surrounding the 
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germ the length of the petals. The germ ob¬ 
long, sharp, and compressed: the styles two, very 
short: stigmas blunt: the capsule is compressed, 
being covered with the shrivelled calyx. It is a 
native of South Carolina. 

The second species grows about three feet 
high. The flowers are produced at the ends of 
the stalks, and are of the same shape and colour 
with common St. John's-wort. It grows na¬ 
turally in Virginia, 

Ctdlure .—The best method with the first sort 


is to propagate it by cuttings made from the 
young shoots in May, as it rarely produces seeds 
in this climate. These should be planted- in 

E ots of good earth, and plunged into a moderate 
ot-bed, till they have stricken root, and the 
plants are become strong, when they may be 
transplanted into the situations where they are 
to remain, in the borders or other parts. A warm 
aspect should always be chosen for the purpose, 
and the roots must be protected, especially in 
severe winters, by being covered with tan, litter, or 
other similar substances. This sort may likewise 
be raised by layers put down in autumn. 

The second kind may be increased by parting 
the roots in the autumn after the stems are de¬ 
cayed, planting them in situations where the 
soil is of a loamy quality. These after some 
time often produce seed. They should con¬ 
stantly be guarded from the action of frosts in 
the winter season. 

These two species are useful in affording va¬ 
riety in extensive pleasure-grounds* 

ASH Common . See Fraxinus. 

Ash Flowering . See Fraxinus, 

Ash Manna . See Fraxinos, 

Ash Mountain * See Sorbus. 

Ash Poison. See Rhus. 

ASHES, the particles of different ligneous 
and other substances which remain after the 
process of combustion. They are of different 
kinds; but those mostly employed in garden 
culture are wood , turf y coat s and peat ashes. 
Their effects on the soil vary in some measure 
according to the kinds. Such as contain saline 
matter in any proportion not only afford im¬ 
provement on the etiffer and more tenacious sorts* 
of ground, by rendering them more friable and 
mellow, but by their action upon them bringing 
them into a more fit condition for supplying 
the nourishment of plants. Mr. Nicot found 
where the ashes of green furze had been 
thickly spread on the surface, and afterwards 
dug into the earth, that when they had remained 
some time in that state of union, they produced 
the most beneficial effects in promoting the 

S rowth of different sorts of trees. In this view, 
rerefore, the use of wood and turf ashes may 
G 


be of much advantage in bringing such new 
garden-grounds as arc of a stiff adhesive quality 
into a condition proper for the growth of diffe¬ 
rent kinds of vegetable crops. And where the 
grounds are too much inclined to moisture, they 
may be of great utility by the power which 
they possess of taking up the superabundant 
proportion of wetness. And it is not improbable 
out they may likewise contribute in the way of 
affording the food of plants. 

Coal-ashes, probably from their containing 
a portion of calcareous matter, are also found to 
be highly beneficial on stiff and retentive gar¬ 
den-grounds, in rendering them more open and 
porous. In this view they arc successfully used 
m the neighbourhood of many great cities where 
coal is much burnt for fuel. They also open 
the texture of clayey grounds, and correct their 
tenacity and other badqualities. The gardeners 
about London know their value, and make a 
very profitable use of them, particularly in bring¬ 
ing into order those grounds which have been 
dug up for brick earth. And it is probable that 
peat-ashes may be made use of in the same in¬ 
tention with great benefit, as they have the pro- 
property of lessening the adhesion of such soils* 

The proportions in which manures of these 
kinds may be employed must depend in a great 
degree on the state of the grounds ; but too 
sparing quantities can seldom be advantageous, 
where the principal object is that of rendering 
them more light and open, In the application 
of the two first sorts, care should be taken to pre¬ 
serve them for the purpose in covered sheds, and 
to have them laid on when the weather is inclined 
to be moist without being too wet, 

ASP or ASPEN-TREE. See Pgpulus. 

ASPALATHUS, a genus containing plants 
of the ornamental shrubby exotic kino. The 
African Broom. 

It belongs to the class and order Diaddphta 
Deeandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
PapilionacecE* 

The characters of which are: that the calyx is a 
one-leafed, five-cleft perianth!urn : the division* 
acuminate, equal, except that the upper part is 
larger. The corolla is papilionaceous : the ban¬ 
ner compressed, ascending, obovate, generally 
hirsute on the outside, obtuse with a point: 
wings lunulate, obtuse, spreading, shorter 
than the banner: keel bifid, conformable with 
the wings. The stamina consist of ten fila¬ 
ments, united into a sheath gaping longitudi¬ 
nally at top, and ascending. The anthers are 
oblong. The pistUlum is an ovate germ. The 
style simple and ascending. The stigma sharp. 
The pcricarpium is an ovate awnless legume. 
The seed* are generally two, and kidney-shaped* 
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The species are numerous, but few have yet 
been introduced into cultivation. Those which 
have arc, 1, A . n//w, White Aspalathus; 
2* A . /wrfiai, Indian Aspalathus; 3. A . cr- 
gun tea t Silvery Aspalaiuhus. 

The first has the stem shrubby, upright, with 
a brown bark full of chinks; the extreme twigs 
somewhat tomentose. The leaves live together, 
sharp and spreading a little at the tip, of a silky 
whiteness* Hit bunches of flowers terminating, 
silky-white, small, several, glomerate, and pe- 
duntlcd. The calyx is pubescent. No braete 
under the calyx, but one under the pedicel. The 
corolla tomentose and white* It flowers here in 
July* 

The second species is a shrub, with slender 
hard round twigs; branches alternate, short. 
The leaves are. alternate, leaflets oblong, obtuse, 
sessile, broader tow ards the end, blu n ti sh, smooth, 
the side-ones a little shorter. The peduncles 
from each of the axils longer than the leaf. The 
legumes half as long again as the peduncles* It 
grows about five feet high. The flowers are of 
a pale red colour; they appear in August, but 
are seldom succeeded by pods here. It is a na¬ 
tive of the East-Indies. 

The third rises about four feet high, with a 
shrubby stalk dividing into slender branches* 
The flowers arc purple, downy, and grow thinly 
on the branches; Lhey come out late in the 
summer* The leaves arc in threes or in bunches, 
lanceolate, silkv, as is the whole plant. Flowers 
in spikes, or else scattered, lateral, villose* It 
flowers in July and August, 

Culture .—The propagation in these as well as 
the other species of tins genus may be effected 
by sow ing the seeds, when they can be procured, 
in the autumnal season, in pots of light earth, 
and immediately plunged in a very gentle tan 
hot-bed, being removed into another moderate 
hot-bed in the spring, for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing the plants forward. They may also be sown 
inThe spring; but in this case they will mostly 
tequire to be placed in an old tan-bed in autumn, 
aud to have a fresh hot-bed in the spring, as 
when sown at the above period they rarely rise 
the aarnc year. After the plants are become 
sufficiently strong they should be planted out 
into small pots, separately filled as above, and 
plunged into a gentle hot-bed, and when well 
rooted be gradually accustomed to the influence 
of the open air, being placed in warm sheltered 
situations till the period of taking them into the 
green-house. They should have but very sparing 
supplies of water during the winter season, as 
they are apt to be destroyed by it* 

ASPARAGUS, a genus containing a valuable 
plant of die esculent kind* 


It belongs to the class and order Hvrandrui 
Monog?jfth f and ranks in the natural order of 
Sar men t acute. 

The characters are : that it has no calyx ; the 
corolla consists of six petals, cohering" by the 
claws, oblong, creeled into a tube; three alter¬ 
nately interior, reflex at the end, and permanent; 
the stamina have six filiform filaments inseried 
into the petals, erect, shorter than the corolla; 
the anthers are roundish; the pistillum is a tur¬ 
binate germ, three-corucrtd; the style very'short; 
the stigma a prominent point; the pericarpium 
is a globular berry, umbilicated with a point, 
ihree-celled ; the seeds are two, round, angular 
on the inside, and smooth. 

The species cultivated is A . officinalis t Com¬ 
mon Asparagus* 

It has a Targe perennial root, composed of 
many succulent round bulbs forming a kind of 
transverse tuber, whence spring numerous 3tcms, 
which are round, smooth, green, stiff, and 
branched, in the wild plant a foot and a half 
high or more, but in the garden plant much 
higher; branches alternate, thinly subdivided 
into alternate twigs with a few leaves between 
them: at their base is a single stipule, which is 
membranaceous, brownish, Triangular-ovate, ta¬ 
pering to a point, the base also running down 
into a pointed prominence; there is also a sti¬ 
pule at tite base of each bundle of leaves, which 
is cordate-ovatc, pointed, ragged at the edtre, 
and often cracking at the sides, its base in¬ 
closing the whole bundle. Linnaeus mentions 
two smaller stipules with this. The leaves arc 
three, four, or five in a bundle, of different 
sizes, linear or bristle-shaped, green with a 
white point, smooth, four or five lines in length* 
The peduncles are axillary, pendulous, solitary 
or two together, onc-flowered, sometimes two- 
flowered; they have a tubercle or joint above 
the middle, and are protected at the base bvthc 
stipule of the twigs. The corolla is yellowish 
green; the berries red, with the remains of the 
corolla at the base. 

Culture *—In the cultivation of this useful 
vegetable the plants are invariably raised from 
seed, which, after three or four years' growth, 
become in a proper condition for producing full- 
sized heads of Asparagus ; the same roots con¬ 
tinuing to afford supplies annually during seve¬ 
ral weeks in the summer season, as well as 
during the w inter and early spring months, by 
being forced in pits or frames constructed for 
the purpose; the shoots remaining after the 
summer cuttings run up to items, flower, and 
produce perfect seed in the autumn. 

The soils on which Asparagus may be culti¬ 
vated to the greatest advantage are those of the 
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more deep, light* loamy* or alluvial kinds. The 
very strong loams do not answer so perfectly for 
the culture of this plant as those of the less 
heavy sorts. 

It is necessary to be particular in the prepa¬ 
ration of the ground for the reception of the 
plants* both on account of the great length of 
time which is required before they attain per¬ 
fection, and from little being capable of being 
done after they have been put in without in* 
juring their roots. It should constantly be well 
trenched lo the depth of two feet or more, and 
a proper quantity of manure well incorporated with 
it at the same time. The best manures are pro¬ 
bably composts of good horse- or cow-dung with 
vegetable mould; but some employ sea-weed* 
marie, and other substances in the same way* 
especially where the soil is inclined to be stiff," 

The most proper situations for this sort of 
culture are those which are open and well ex¬ 
posed to the free action of the air and sun* as 
in these cases the Asparagus is not only more 
early but better flavoured. 

Raising the Plants * and Methods of Planting *— 
The usual mode of providing the plants is by 
raising them from seed* which should be care¬ 
fully selected from the best plants* and sown on 
a bed of good light earth about four feet in 
width in the latter end of February or beginning 
of the following month* either in broad-cast over 
the surface* or in drills at the distance of six 
inches lengthways, the ground being then raked 
even. When the plants appear they should be 
kept perfectly clean from weeds during the sum¬ 
mer* and the crowns of the roots protected in 
the winter by spreading a little short stable litter 
over them. They are sometimes transplanted 
to as to farm the bed3 in the spring following; 
but it is a better practice to let them remain till 
they are two years old* as the plants are less 
liable to be destroyed- 

Some, however, think it the best method to 
let the seed be sown at once where the plants 
are to remain* as by that means they become 
much stronger at the time of cutting than when 
they have been transplanted. 

In planting, different methods are pursued, 
as in beds of four feet in, width, with alleys of 
two feet between them; in beds of two feet, 
with alleys of the same width; and in single 
rows at three feet or more apart. But though 
the first is the most common mode* the latter 
are preferable in many cases. 

In the two fust methods the roots of the plants 
should be carefully taken up from the seed-bed, 
and be made use of without undergoing any trim¬ 
ming, With the four-feet and Uvo-faetbeds the 
plants are usually put in rows at the distance of a 


foot from each other* the first having four rows, 
and the latter two rows lengthways of the beds. 
They are commonly set in small drills or narrow 
trenches* but some use a small dibble for the 
purpose. 

In the single-row method it is probably the 
best practice to drill in the seeds* though the 
roots may be employed where they are thought 
preferable. 

The beds should be formed of proper dimen¬ 
sions in a neat regular manner by means of a 
line, and then spaces according to their breadths 
marked out for the rows, beginning nine inches 
from the edges. Then stretch a line tight along 
the length of the bed in the first outside row* 
and with the spade held in an erect position* 
the back being placed towards the line* cut out 
a small trench along close to the line about six 
inches deep, forming the side next the line up¬ 
right, turning out the earth evenly to lie close 
along the edge of the trench, ready to earth in 
the roots as planted- This being done, proceed 
to planting the row, placing the plants in the 
trench close against the upright side about eight 
or ten inches asunder* with the crowns upright 
about two inches below the surface, spreading the 
roots both ways* and drawing a little earth up 
to those of each plant as they are put in* just 
so as to fix them in their places till the whole of 
the row is planted; then directly rake the exca¬ 
vated earth into the trench evenly over the roots 
and crowns of the plants; which done, move 
the line a foot further for the next row* and cut 
out another trench as before* and plant it in the 
same manner, directly earthing over the plants 
as in the first row, and so with the rest till the 
w'hofe is completed. Having finished the plant¬ 
ing the beds* the alleys may either be lined out 
now regularly*or deferred till the winter or spring 
dressing; though where the beds and alleys are 
fanned previous to the planting, it may be eli¬ 
gible to line them neatly in their proper dimen¬ 
sions as soon as planted* making the edtres of 
the beds full and straight* and the alleys level 
and even. Some sow the beds with onions* 
lettuce, or other similar crops ; but this should 
always, if possible, be avoided* 

Beds thus planted will continue ten or twelve 
years orjonger. 

Asparagus* after being thus planted out* re¬ 
quires the following cultivation: the shoots, as 
soon as they present themselves above ground in 
the beginning of May, which are often not 
much bigger than straws* must be permitted to- 
run wholly to stem, and during summer be kept 
clean from weeds by small hoeing or hand-weed¬ 
ing three or four times ; and where other crops- 
are cultivated with them* thin them in the usual; 
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way, cutting out all such as grow immediately 
about the Asparagus plants. 

In October, when the Asparagus* stalks begin 
to decay, cut them down and clear off all weeds 
into the alleys, digging them two feet w ide, bury¬ 
ing the weeds therein, and spreading some of 
the earth over the beds, as directed below. This 
is all that is necessary until March, at which 
time the beds should be deeply hoed and raked 
smooth, permitting all the shoots to run up as in 
the first summer; and in the following October cut 
down the decayed haulm as before, and land up 
the beds: in the spring following, which is the 
second after planting, slightly fork-dig the beds 
and rake them level. 

In this spring, as the shoots sometimes rise of 
tolerable substance, it is occasionally the prac¬ 
tice to gather a few of the largest which first 
appearjlmt it is much better "to defer this till 
the third or fourth year. 

Landing up and manuring the Beds *—The time 
to give the Asparagus-beds their winter dressing 
is from the beginning of October to the latter 
end of November. This, as mentioned above, 
consists in cutting down the decayed stalks of 
the plants and clearing them from weeds, digging 
the alleys, and spreading some of the earth over 
the surface of the beds, which is termed landing 
up the beds. It is performed in the following 
manner: the stems arc cut down close, or within 
an inch or two of the ground, with a knife; then 
all the weeds removed with a sharp hoe* draw¬ 
ing them off at the same time to be buried in 
the alleys; after this proceed to line out the 
alleys, stretching it along the edges of the beds 
about nine inches from each outward row of 
plants, the stakes usually placed at the comers 
of the beds, or the stumps of the stalks, serving 
as guides. When this has been done, chop with 
a spade the ground along by the direction of the 
line, forming each bed four feet wide, and the 
alleys two feet- The alleys are then to be dug 
one spade or more deep, and a good portion of 
the earth spread over each bed two or three inches 
thick* As you proceed in digging let the weeds 
drawn off the beds he trimmed" into the bottom of 
the alleys, and buried a due depth, observing to 
land the beds all over of a regular thickness, so as 
to make them about six or eight inches higher than 
the level of the alleys, forming the edges of each 
bed full and straight. This work must be re* 
peated every autumn; and before the earth is 
laid on, it is a good practice to apply a covering 
of well-rotted stable-dung in an even manner 
over the whole surface. The drainings of stables 
and dunghills may likewise be applied with much 
benefit in the autumnal season: but some only 
make use of manure once in two or three years 


to their Asparagus -beds. But as (he plant? arc of 
strong growth, the more iivcpimitly this is done 
the better. Instead of lauding up the beds in 
the autumn, it is the practice of the Scotch 
Forcing Gardener 11 to merely free the surfaces 
of the beds from all sorts of weeds, and stir the 
mould up to the depth of about three inches 
with a fork, in order that they may not only 
derive the fullest advantage from such manures 
as mav be applied, but be more completely acted 
upon by the atmosphere, as little danger is sup¬ 
posed to be apprehended from the effects of frost 
on the plants. 

Spring-Dressing the Beds .—This operation 
consists in fork-digging the beds to a moderate 
depth to loosen the soil, that the buds mav 
freely advance and swell to their Full size. The 
season for performing the work is in March, 
but not later than the first or second week m 
April, as many of the buds will then be formed, 
and in forward seasons begin to advance. The 
business is mostly performed with a short, fiat, 
threc-pronged fork. In the first spring-dressing 
after planting it is proper only to loosen the sur¬ 
face mould with a hoe two or three inches dec]), 
and rake the beds smooth. Bu t th e general spring- 
dressings should be performed by fork-digging 
all such beds as have been planted more than 
one year, three or four inches deep, with the 
Asparagus-fork, being careful to loosen all the 
earth as deep as the surface of the roots, having 
regard, however, not to wound or disturb the 
crowns of them. After this has been done, the 
beds should be neatly raked to break the clods, 
clear off stones, and form a level smooth sur¬ 
face, drawing off all rough earthy or other 
matters into fcSe alleys, which should afterwards 
be raked up in a neat order. 

Tt is the custom of the author of the u Sco (c 
Forcing Gardener , 0 when the beds have been 
covered with manure in a littery state in the 
autumn, to remove the coarser parts of it in the 
spring, pointing in the more reduced parts, and 
at the same time applying a little fine mould 
over the rows, being careful not to injure the 
plants in the operation. 

Gathering the Produce .—After the Asparagus 
lants have attained their perfect growth, the 
uds from all the plants may be cut over regu¬ 
larly during the season* The proper size of 
them for use is when they are two or three inches 
above the surface of the earth, while the heads 
remain compact and plump. Theprincipal season 
for cutting is from the latter end of April or 
beginning of May, according to the earliness of 
the season, until the middle or latter part of 
June. 

Raising jtsparagus ly Tbrdng t ~Besides th 
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method of cultivating Asparagus m the natural 
ground during the spring and summer seasons, 
it may be raised in wiuter or the very early spring 
months by being planted in frames or pits, and 
forced by means of a hot-bed heat. la order 
to have constant successions in this way at these 
periods, fresh beds should be made and planted 
every month or six weeks, according to the de¬ 
mand. 

, Raising ike Plants* —For this purpose, as in 
the former, the plants are to be propagated in 
the open ground, from seed, in the manner al¬ 
ready directed, being kept perfectly clean, and 
suffered to remain without being cut over, til! 
they have attained a sufficiently vigorous growth. 
In this intention different pieces of ground 
should be annually sown in the spring, so as to 
he constantly coming forwards in regular suc¬ 
cession for being planted on the hot-beds. But 
when this cannot be done, the plants may be 
purchased from the kitchen-gardeners in the vi¬ 
cinity of most large towns* 

For this use some employ plants of three or 
four years growth ; but Mr. Nicol thinks that 
they should not be of less than four years, or of 
more than seven or eight vear3 growth. And it 
U advised that they should be kept covered with 
straw or litter during the winter, in order that 
they may be readily procured in the time of frost. 

The quantity of plants necessary for this pur¬ 
pose is considerable, the space of three rods of 
ground only furnishing a sufficient proportion 
of plants for a three-light frame, as they should 
be planted in a close manner; a bed of this ex¬ 
tent not affording more than about three or four 
hundred large buds weekly, besides Sprewy for 
the period of three weeks or a month at most. 

The season for beginning this,work should be 
regulated by the time when the vegetable is 
wanted for the table. It is frequently begun as 
early as the latter end of September, but the 
most usual time is the middle of November; 
and it may be cominucd nearly until the period 
at which the natural Asparagus comes in. 

Making, the Bed*. —In ihe common method of 
forcing this vegetable the hot-beds are prepared 
in the usual manner, by throwing together a 
suitable quantity of fre^h horse siablc-duii£ n so 
as to form beds of about two feet and a half 
or three feet in height in an upright manner, 
fine mould or earth being then applied over the 
surfaces to the thick ties* of six or eight inches; 
the outsides of the frames being well lined and 
banked up with ttie same materials after the 
plants are put in, that the heat may be suf¬ 
ficiently preserved, and the plants nearest the 
sides lie preserved from the cilcets of frost# The 
,bedii are sometimes made on the level surface. 


or by being slightly raised above it; hut where 
the soil is dry, a trench or excavation six or 
eight inches in depth may be made for them* 

The author of the “ Scotch Forcing Gar¬ 
dener” recommends that the stable-dung tor the 
beds should be twice shaken over, remaining each 
time four or five da vs to sweeten, or let otf the 
rank steam, before the beds are made up* They 
should then he formed to the height of three 
feet in front and four in the back, extending a 
foot further titan the frames all round* And 
after the whole surfaces have been made even 
they should be covered with turfs, cut so as to 
form again in an exact manner, being laid the 
green sides downwards, and smoothed well with 
the back side of the spade ; the frames are then to 
be placed over, which should have the depth of 
thirty inches in the backs and twenty in the 
fronts. In these, good, dry, old tan, that hap 
been well reduced, should be laid in an eve* 
manner to the thickness of eight inches or more; 
or where this cannot be procured, light sandy 
earth, with a fourth part of good vegetable 
,mould, may be employed. Beds prepared in 
this way, when they begin to heat, produce less 
steam than in the ordinary manner; which the 
reason of their being turfed. But if any steaift 
.arise the frames should be opened to let it off, 
though it is not of any material disadvantage till 
the plants appear. 

The most suitable situations for forming beds 
of this sort in, are those which are the least ex¬ 
posed to the west or north winds, and the most 
open to the influence of the sun. The melon 
or cucumber grounds answer perfectly well when 
sufficiently spacious; and it is an advantage if 
plenty of good mould and earth be at hand for 
preparing the beds with. 

It is, however, suggested by Mr* Nicol, that 
forcing in flued pits constructed for the purpose is 
a much preferable and more convenient method; 
and that the Asparagus is of a much better colour 
and finer flavour than when cultivated on dung 
hot-bed 5 , And besides, the pits answer various 
other purposes. The,growth of the plants can 
also be regulated with much greater convenience 
and exactness, so as to suit the times of their 
being wanted* It is observed, that a pit twenty- 
five or tliirly feet in length, six in width; and 
which one fire can command, is sufficient for 
forcing Asparagus so as to supply a large family 
from November to Mav in a regular manner, 
and be afterwards emploved in raising various 
other sorts of crops* The consumption of fuel 
in these cases is considered as very trifling when 
the advantage of such contrivances is attended 
to. Fined pits for this use may be seen iu the 
plate on Lvds and pits. t P ; j 
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Stable-dung u well a« tan raiy be made use 
ef in these pits. In practice, three-fourthi of 
the former in the same state of preparation as 
tor ordinary hot-beds has been made use of with 
success; but it is not so easily managed as the 
latter; from its heating more violently, and the 
ate am not being so casdy let off. Dung ought, 
therefore, when employed in this way* to be 
more carefully prepared, A veiy small degree 
of bottom heat is required in Ini* culture; of 
course when such pits have been used in raising 
pines, the beds will require no additional prepa¬ 
ration for Aapar^gus, except that of making 
them even, ami refreshing them with a little old 
tan on the surfaces. But if melons were the 
preceding crop, the beds should be stirred up to 
the depth of two feet, adding some new tan or 
dung, and then levelling the surface with old 
rotten tan, as in the former case. In cither in¬ 
stance the surfaces of the beds should be made 
so as to slope towards the sun, and about six 
inches above the bottoms of the flues, allowing 
so much for settling. The plants are put in as 
In other cases. When the flues are of the length 
mentioned above, one half may be sufficient at 
a time, the other being prepared in fifteen or 
twenty days afterwards, in order to keep up a 
succession. After this, once a month may an¬ 
swer the purpose* 

In this mode of culture it is observed, that 
no fires are necessary when the thermometer 
stands so high as forty-eight or fifty degrees j 
but should when necessary be covered with mats 
in the night, and have air freely admitted in the 
day when the weather is fine. When fires are 
requisite they should be employed in a cautious 
manner; a small one made in the evening may 
serve for the whole night, and none need be 
made in the morning, except when the weather 
IS severe: it may, however, be sometimes rise- 
* ful to have one in the morning, in order that 
air may be admitted freely, and at the same time 
adue degree of heat be kept up, A higher de¬ 
gree of warmth is, however, to be preserved in 
this way than in the hot-bed method, which 
should be regulated by the state of the tan and 
the healthy aspect of the buds. Tn beginning 
with the first end of the pit a second time with 
roots it is not necessary to stir up the tan, nor 
perhaps at the third filling; but this should be 
regulated by watch-sticks thrust into the tan- 
beds, or the thermometer plunged in them. 
IVesh materials will not, however, be necessary, 
as by stirring up the beds to the depth of two 
feet the purpose will be fully answered for the 
season. When dung or oak leaves are made use 
of the beds should be turfed over, and a foot in 
thickness of rotten tan or light mould laid over 


before the plants are put in; but this is unne¬ 
cessary where tan alone is employed; but not 
more than an eighth part of new tan should be 
mixed in. 

Planting the Roots .—The beds being prepared 
in the methods directed abovr, the roots should 
be immediately placed in them without waiting 
for tlv: heat being in a proper state. 

In order to this* in the first method, mark 
out the extent of the frames, and then within 
that, crossways, raise a small ridge of the sur¬ 
face earth five or six inches in height, against 
which place a row of roots, which should not 
be trimmed, pretty close to each other, the 
crowns upwards, and the roots a little inserted 
into the mould. A second row is then to be 
placed in the same way sufficiently near this; 
and proceed in the same manner till the whole 
frame is filled. They should then be covered 
over in an equal manner with fine mould to the 
depth of an inch or rather more, and when the 
beds are not formed larger than the frames, earth 
should be laid up on the outsides against them 
in the manner already directed. 

The beds should remain in this state till the 
rank heat be gone off, which may be known by 
trying-sticks thrust in occasionally, bci ngcovered 
at top in severe seasons as occasion may require. 
It is of much consequence to guard against too 
much or too little heat at this time. The frames 
and glasses may then be placed over the beds; 
and when the buds begin to show themselves 
they should have an additional covering of fine 
mould to the thickness of four or five inches, 
the frames and glasses being replaced over them, 
the latter being removed either wholly or in a 
partial manner when the weather is mild, but in 
the nights they should be covered with mats or 
dry litter as there may be occasion. The plant¬ 
ing in pits is performed in the same manner as 
in ordinary hot-beds. 

General Culture^—In the management of this 
vegetable in the forcing method, whether in 
frames or pits, attention is necessary to see 
that the colour and flavour of the buds be not 
injured by the rank steam on their first coming 
through the mould, and that their growth tie 
fujly promoted by the due regulation of iht heat 
of the beds, and by a suitable admission of air 
in mild weather, as well as light and sun. Mr. 
Nicol remarks, that while the beds have rank 
heat in them Fahrenheit's thermometer should 
not £tand higher than 50° at any time unless in 
sunshine, and even then not to exceed 6(P. 

When the heat of the beds begins to decline, 
it may sometimes be necessary to have recourse 
to linings of the same materials as the beds were 
formed of, in order to raise it. These should be 
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applied on the tide* of the bed* in a slanting small potato*; the team arc long and flexible, 
manner, and be made use of in a partial and having acute edges; they grow in irregular clua- 
cautious manner, frequent recourse being had ter* from the crown of the mot; among these 
to the trying-sticks; in order that the heat may come out the stalks, which rise more than three 
not be too great, feet high, sending out several side branches. 

During the growth of this vegetable a little which arc naked; the upper parts of these are 
water may be sparingly applied, but eare should adorned with many star*shaped flowers, which 
be taken not to have too much. arc white with a purple line running lougiludi- 

The buds are in general in a proper state to be nally along the outsiac of each segment. They 
cut over in about six weeks from the time of plant- grow in long spikes, flowering successively from 
ing, or when they arc risen five or six inches in the bottom upward*. Thev appear the begin- 
height, /The best mode of gathering them is by ning of June, and the seeds ripen in autumn, 
breaking them off close to the crowns by push- It is a native of the south of Europe, 
ing the finger and thumb down into the earth. There is a variety, according to Miller, which 
ASPEN-TREE. See Pgpulus. is unbr&nchcd, with white flowers, 

A3PHODELUS, a genus containing plants The third specie* is an annual plant. The 
of the herbaceous perennial and annual flowery roots arc composed of many fleshy yellow fibres, 
kind*, having fleshy fibrous roots. The King's The leaves arc spread out from the crown of the 
Spear. root, close to theground, in a large cluster; they 

It belongs to the class and order Hexandria are convex on their under side, out Bat above, 
MrmogTfRiaj and ranks in the natural order of and hollow. The flower-sulks rise immediately 
CoronaritB* from the root, and grow about two feet high. 

The characters of which are: that it ha* no dividing upwards into three or four branches, 
calyx: the corolla is one-petalled, six-parted; which are adorned with white stany flowers* 
the divisions lanceolate, flat, and spreading: the having purple lines on the outside; these come 
nectary consists of six very small valves, con- out in July and August, and their seeds ripen in 
verging into a globe, inserted into the base of October, soon after which the plants decay. It 
the corolla: the stamina have six filaments, su- is native of the south of France, 
bulate, inserted into the valves of the nectary, Culture *—Hicse are plants that require little 

bowed; alternately shorter: the anthers are ob- trouble in their cultivation, and which succeed 
long, incumbent, and rising: the pUtillum is a in almost any soil or situation. They are 
roundish germ, within the nectary; the style su- capable of being propagated by seeds and by 
bulate, in the same situation with the stamens; parting the rootsi 

stigma truncate: the pericarpium is a globular In the first method the seeds should be sown 
capsule, fleshy, three-lobed, and three-celled : as soon as they are perfectly ripened in the au- 
the seeds several, triangular, and gibbous on one tumn, upon a bed of light fresh earth in a warm 
side. aspect. The plants will rise in the early spring 

The species are, 1. A* luteu$ f Yellow Aspho- months, and after being kept clean during the 
del, or King'* Spear; 2. A, ramosus f Branched summer, may be transplanted into fresh bed* 
Greater White Asphodel, or King's Spear; 3. A* in the succeeding autumn or spring, at the 
Jistnlosnsy Hollow or Onion-leaved Minor As- distance of six inches from each other, and in 
phodc], or King's Spear. the following autumn be planted out in the 

The roots of the first are composed of many situation* where they are to remain. But it is 
thick, fleshy, yellow tubers, joined into a head at probably a better practice to remove the plants 
the top; whence arise strong, round ? single from the seed-bed into the places where they are 
stalks, near three feet high, covered their whole to continue, as in this way they grow with more 
length with long three-cornered, boat-shaped vigour* The third sort can only be raised from 
leaves, of a sea-green colour: the upper part of seeds, which should be sown in the autumn; 
the stalk is adorned half way with yellow *tar- and the plants, when they have put out three or 
shaped flowers, which begin to open at bottom, four leaves, be removed into the places where 
so that on the same spike there is often a succes- they are to grow. 

cion of flowers during a full month from the in the latter mode the slip* or parted roots 
time of its beginning to flower, which is in may be planted out, either on beds or in the 
June, or towards the end of May. It is a native places where they are to grow, in the autumn or 
of Sicily. early spring. In the former case the plants are 

The second species has likewise roots com- usually allowed a summer's growth before they 
posed of many thick fleshy fibres, to each of are removed. In either way the tops of the 
which is fastened an oblong tuber, as large a* a roots should be covered three or four inches 

Ufl 
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>!th mould. They usually flower in the follow* 
in? summer. 

The first species mult:plies rapidly by roots, 
but the second mvrre sparine ly, and dots not 
bear transplanting so v t ilj as it is rendered more 
weak in its flowering. J 

The variety with white flowers is less hardy 
than either of these species. 

In severe winters it is useful to protect the 
roots by the application of Tan or stable-dung; 
and the stems should be annually chared away 
when they begin to decay in the autumn. 

These plants afford considerable variety, when 
properly intermixed with others of the flower¬ 
ing hardy kinds in the borders and other parts 
of pleasure-grounds, producing a good effect 
from their continuing lorn 1, in blow* 
ASSA-FCETIDA. Sti F ERULA. 

ASTER, a genus comprehending different 
fibrous-rooted flowery plants of the annual and 
perennial hcrbaceoUs and shrubby kinds. The 
Star worts, 

It belongs to the class and order Stjttgencsia 
Poly gamin Sitp(rfiua t and ranks in the natural 
order of Comp*rfifi Radfatt, 

The characters are: that (he calyx is common 
imbricate; the inner scales prominent a little at 
the end, the lower ones spreading; the corolla 
Compound radiate: comllulcs hermaphrodite nu¬ 
merous in the disk: the iv males ligulate, and 
more than ten in the ray. Proper, of the her¬ 
maphrodite, funnel-shaped, with a five-cleft 
spreading border; of the lemale ligulate, lan¬ 
ceolate, three-toothed, at length rolling back: 
the stamina hermaphrodite, five filaments, capil¬ 
lary, and very short: the anther eyhudric and 
tuhulous: the pistilhmt is hermaphrodite: one 
oblong germ : the style filiform, the "length of 
the stamens : stigma bifid, spreading: females, 
cerm and style the same : anginas two, oblong, 
and re volute : no period rpi mn : Ulc calyx scarcely 
changed: the seeds so bury, oblong, and ovate: 
down capillary: ihe receptacle is naked and 
flattlsh. 

The species principally cultivated are, 1. A * 
Chinensis, China Aster, or Chinese Starwort; 
2* A . Ttade.\ra?ili % TradescanCa or Virginia Star- 
wort; 3. A . AmelhiSf A me! I us, or Italian Star- 
wort; 4, A. AlpiimS) Alpine or Great Mountain 
Starwort; 5. A* hovep'-Angiia*} Ncw-England 
Starwort; 6* A * gntm}ijh>rv\^ Great Blue Pyra¬ 
midal Aster, or Cauchy's Starwort; 7- A. puni - 
certs* Red-stalked American Starwort; S. A. un- 
dulatus % Waved Starwort; A . limjblhn^ Flax- 
leaved Starwort; 10* A. lertrtifoihfv, Fine-leaved 
Starwort; t1, A . Ericohfa\ t Heath-leaved Star- 
wort; 12* A , rfwwojtf*, Bushy Starwort; 13. A, 
concolof} Single-stalked Starwort; 14. A . di+ 


Pttricnftrty Divaricate Starwort; 13. A. JYer/- 
B-l'iity New-1 folland Starwort; Kb A. paidt- 
aduttt'ij Fame led Starwort; 17 . sL 
Shrubby Sianvorl. In this mimeroLn genu* llu re 
are several otber species equally deserving the' 
aite■ lit ion of the cultivator. 

The fiot jsan elegant annual plant, rising in 
height from eighteen inches to two feet \ the 
stem is erect, slid, furrow ed, and as thick as the 
little finger, putting out long bending branches 
front top to bottom* The leaves next the ground 
and at the origin of the branches arc lar^c, and 
resemble those of common t in tropodium; those 
on the branches arc much smaller, and the 
upper ones narrow and verv entire: the flowers 
are the largest and handsomest of any of the 
species in this genus: the disk yellow, at first 
flat, then convex; the floscules of the ray are 
broad and long, scarcely notched at the end. 

There arc varieties of this plant with single 
white flowers, single blue (lowers, single purple 
flowers, single red flowers; with double white 
flowers, double blue flower*, double red flowers, 
and with variegated blue and white flowers. 

The second species has radical leaves three or 
four inches long, like those of the willow, from 
green inclining'"to brown, with small scattered 
serntures* Among these come out round r 
smooth, woody, brmvui.di stems, clothed with 
Similar leaves, only shorter; they arc elegantly 
divided into many slender, hard branches, two 
or three feet high, adorned with abundance of 
very small white flowers during the months of 
September and October. According to some* 
the disk is purple. The ray of the corolla is 
first white, and afterwards purplish* It is a na¬ 
tive of Yiruima. 

The thir3 sort has the stems growing in lar^e 
clusters from the root, each of them branching at 
the top into eight or ten peduncles, each termi¬ 
nated by a single large flower, having blue ravs, 
with a yellow disk. It flowers in August or Sep¬ 
tember, and in mild seasons will often continue 
till the middle of November. It grows naturally 
in Italy. 

There are varieties with white flowers and with 
wrinkled leaves. 

The fourth species seldom rises more than- 
nine, commonly from four to six inches high r 
in its native situation, and when transplanted 
into gardens, from nine to ten, but rarely above 
sixteen. At the top of each stalk is one large 
blue flower, somewhat like that of the Italian 
Starwort. It flowers in June, and is a native of 
the Alps, &c. 

There are \ T arictit9 with white rays and with 
blue rays. 

The fifth species has many stems, five feet 
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high* brown* terminated by large purple violet 
flowers, growing in a loose panicle, and ex¬ 
panding in August, The peduncles arc so short 
as scarcely to appear among the flowers. It is a 
native of New Lnglaud. 

The sixtli has nianv stems, three and even 
four feet high, stiff, reddish, hairy, and 
branching pyramidically. The branches have 
small lanceolate leaves, growing alternate, hairy 
and rough to I he touch, the size of those of 
common Hyssop, and each terminated by one 
large blue flower, coining out at the end of Oc¬ 
tober* It is a native of Virginia. 

The seventh sort has several strong stems, 
upwards of two feel high, of a purple colour; 
but the flowers arc on single peduncles, forming 
a corymb at tup, and of a pale bine colour: 
they appear about the end of September* It is 
a native of North America; varies in height 
from eight to three feet, having the stems cither 
dark purple or reddish green* 

There is a variety, in which the flowers are 
purple inclining to red, and surrounded by a few 
narrow leaves. This is from Philadelphia, and 
flowers tn November. 

The eighth species has the leaves broad and heart- 
shaped at bottom; the stems between two and 
three feet high, with small side branches, upon 
which the flowers come out in loose spikes; they 
arc of a pale blue colour, inclining to white- It 
flowers in August, ft is a native of North America* 
The ninth has the leaves lanceolate, gradually 
narrowing to the end: peduncles with very small 
subulate scales: the stems strong, from two to 
three feet high, putting out many side branches 
near half their length, terminated by one blue 
flower, which appears in August and September* 
In the tenth species the stems are five feet high, 
slender, angular, smooth, but not brandling 
much ; the leaves alternate, not very rou^h ; the 
flowers terminal, solitary, small, and white; the* 
peduncles have very small subulate leaflets scat¬ 
tered over them. 

The eleventh has the stems slender, three feet 
high, with slender side branches most of their 
length, so as to form a thick bush; they are 
terminated by single flowers* 

The twelfth species has the stems upright, two 
feet high, full of branches, which are filiform; 
the stein-leaves being narrow-lanceolate; on the 
branches linear: the peduncles filiform, striated, 
one-flowered, with very narrow leaflets ontheni; 
the flowers small, with an erect, imbricate, loose 
calyx; the rav copious, and white; the disk yel¬ 
low, with fewer flowers* 

The thirteenth species rises four feet high ; the 
flowers are pale blue, appearing about Michael¬ 
mas* The whole plant is tonumtose, especially the 


leaves and calyxes. The raceme simple, with 
very short peduncles* It is a native of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The fourteenth has the stems rough, about 
two feet high, dividing towards the top into many 
forked branches, diverging from each other. 
The flowers grow almost in an umbel, and ap¬ 
pear the beginning uf September- It is a native 
of Virginia* 

Tlie^filiecnth species has the stem obscurely 
furrowed, of a pale red, nut very erect, but ir¬ 
regularly flextiuse, coiymbosdy branched, the 
branches divaricate and much divided ; the leaves 
of the same form* son let in is having a single 
serrature, the edge scabrous* if the finger be 
drawn toward (he base* the surface rough with 
invisible hairs; the flowers rather solitary, some¬ 
what small, on long, scaly, yellow'peduncles; 
scales of the calyx distant* in five rows; di^k 
of the corolla yellow; ray pale blue, revoluie; 
the height near four feet, having broad leaves at 
the bottom, which diminish gradually to the 
top. The flowers appear at the latter end of 
August, ll is a native of Virginia. 

Ihe sixteenth rises to the height of four 
Feet, the stems putting out side brandies to¬ 
wards the lop* which grow erect* forming a 
loose spike of large blue flowers* expanding 
about the end of October, It is a native of 
North-America. 

The seventeenth species has the stems three 
feel high, with side woody branches having 
clusters of narrow leaves like thase of the Larch- 
tree; the flowers are produced from the side of 
the branches, upon lonjj slender peduncle* 
singly ; they are of a pate ulue colour, and ap¬ 
pear the beginning of March. 11 is a native of 
the Cape. 

Culture *—The hardy kinds of these plants 
easily succeed in almost any soil or situation- 
The first sort, and varieties being annual plants* 
are propagated by sowing th^ seeds of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds from the beginning of March to 
May, on a very moderate hot-bed, just to 
bring up the plants, the air lxhng admitted a* 
much as possible when the weather is su liable, 
in order to promote the vigorous growth of the 
plants; when they are sulflciently strong they 
should be planted out either into beds of good 
earth at six inches distance each way, or inu> 
the places where they are to remain, m the 
borders or other parts: the latter is probably the 
better practice* as they grow more strongly. 
In the bed method they are usually transplanted 
after a few weeks, with laree balls of earth to 
their roots, into the situations where they are 
to flower, the mould being made fine about them* 
A tew of the fine double varieties may also be 
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put in pats. Moist weather is the most suit¬ 
able for this business, but m other circum¬ 
stances a little water should be given immedi¬ 
ately after the earth has been closed round their 
roots, as well as in future when it may be ne¬ 
cessary, 

But when the sowing is not made at an early 
periodj the best practice is to let it be done in 
the situations where the plants arc to grow, 
which should be rather warm and dry, the 
mould being made tine by a rake in the spots 
where they are to be put in, as in this way 
their growth is less checked than when trans¬ 
planted. 

in eillier method of sowing, care should lw 
taken that the seed he only covered in a very light 
manner, and that the mould be made very fine* 

The only further culture which they require, 
is that of keeping the plants perfectly free from 
weeds, and well supported in the time of 
flowering. 

The whole of the hardy American sorts as 
well as the Italian species may be readily in¬ 
creased by parting the roo r ts. In the former 
it is best performed in the autumn, the parted 
roots being tin mediately planted out in the 
places where they arc designed to flower, 

llie latter or Italian sort should have the 
roots parted and replanted as soon as the flowers 
begin to decline, as, when the business is de¬ 
ferred till late in the autumn or the spring, the 
plants neither grow so strong nor flower so com¬ 
pletely. The roots in this kind should not be 
taken up oftener than once in three or four years, 
w here a full display of flowers is the principal 
object. 

This sort has not been so much attended to 
since the introduction of the American species; 
but from the plants creeping less by the roots, 
and requiring less support in the stems, they 
are equally deserving ot regard for the purpose 
of cultivation* 

As this sort is not, however, capable of in¬ 
creasing fast by dividing the roots, it may be 
readily multiplied by planting cuttings from the 
young shoots in the later spring months, in situ¬ 
ations where the mould is light and fine, being 
well shaded from the effects of the sun till they 
are perfectly established in the soil* 

1 tic last or shrubby sort must be propagated 
by setting the cuttings of the young shoots, 
in pots of light earth, in the spring or sum¬ 
mer months, which should be plunged in a 
hot-bed to promote their striking root* They 
may then be placed out in the open air during 
the summer season, but in the autumn and win¬ 
ter they require the protection of a green-house. 

The first sort* or China Asters, are elegant 


plants for the purpose of variety, in the dumps 
and common borders of gardens, or pleasure 
grounds. In saving the seeds, ihey should be 
sdccted from the best coloured fiuvvcrs of the 
most perfect plants, in October, when they 
arc fully ripened, and be gathered when quite 
dry. 

The perennial sorts have likewise a showy 
appearance, in large clump* and borders, when 
judiciously distributed among other hardy shrubs 
and herbaceous plants; some of the species 
continuing to flower to a late period in the au¬ 
tumnal season. 

Hie slmtbbv kind affords variety among other 
green-house plants, both in the summer and 
winter season. 

ASTRAGALUS, a genus containing plants 
of the herbaceous biennial, perennial, flowery, 
and shrubby kinds. The Milk Vetch and 
GoatVthorn* 

It belongs to the class and order DiaJdphia 
Decatidria, and ranks in the natural order of 
PapUioiwce&t or Legumin&$tie* 

The characters of which are t that the calyx 
is a one-leafcd, tubular, five-toothed, acute 
perianth; lower toot Nets gradually less. The 
corolla is papilionaceous: the banner longer 
than the other petals, reflex on the sides, emar- 
gin ate, obtuse, and straight; the win gi oblong, 
shorter than the banner: the keel the length of 
the wings, and emarginate* The stamina 
consist of diadclphous filaments, simple and 
novcmftd, almost straight: the anthers are 
roundish: the pistillum is a germ nearly colum¬ 
nar: the style simulate,and ascending: the stigma 
obtuse; the pericarpium is a two-edhd legume; 
the cells bent to one side, having a longitu¬ 
dinal bifid septum, parallel to the valves: the 
seeds are kidney-shaped. 

The species cultivated for the purpose of or¬ 
nament are: I. jU alopecuroidts t Fox-tail Milk 
Vetch; 2. A . Christitwys, Great Oriental Yel¬ 
low Milk Vetch; 3. A* gaUgifurmis, Great 
Oriental Rue-Icavcd Milk Vetch; 4* A . Traga - 
caniha, Common Tragacanth Shrub or Go&t'a 
Thorn. 

The first is biennial, and rises with an up¬ 
right hairy stem about two feet high, having 
long pinnate leaves, with eighteen or twenty 
pairs of ovate leaflets: the flowers are produced 
in large close obtuse spikci from the axilla*; 
their colour is yellow; the legumes are shut up 
in the woolly calyxes, and have two cells, con* 
tabling three or four square seeds in each* It 
flowers in June or July, and is a native of Siberia, 

The second species is perennial, and has the 
stems rising nearly three feet in height, which ar« 
large at botiom> and gradually diminish to the top 
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the leaves at bottom are likewise very long, and 
diminish upward, to as to form i sort or pyra¬ 
mid ; these are winged, and composed of many 
large oval pairs of lobes, which are placed thinly 
on the midrib, and terminated by an odd one; 
the flowers come out in clusters from the wings 
of each leaf, beginning near the root where the 
foot-sulks are tne longest, and continuing up¬ 
wards, diminishing in number. They are large, 
of a bright yellow colour, and arc succeeded by 
cylindrical pods opening in two cells, filled with 
square yellow seeds. Ft flowers in July, and is 
a native of the Levant. 

The third species has a perennial root: the 
stems are many, upright, more than five feet in 
height: the leaves have about fourteen pairs of 
oval leaflets, terminated by an odd one; the 
peduncles are as ill ary, on which arc small yel¬ 
low flowers, in loose spikes, extending beyond the 
leaves. It flowers in June and July, and is a 
native of Siberia. 

The fourth has a lam, woody, and branching 
root; the sterna are a foot long, leafy, branch¬ 
ing, and hard: the leaves subhinmte, with from 
seven to ten pairs of leaflets, and no odd one: 
the brtcteslarge, yellow, ovate-lanceolate; the 
flowers upright, at the lower part of the stem, 
on peduncles, from five to eight, shorter than 
the Wvcs: the calyx soft and villose, cylindrical, 
with long capillary teeth: the corollas are long, 
Stiff, andof a pale violet colour: the banner long, 
plaited, notched, with veins of deep purple: 
the wings on a capillary peduncle, with a short 
blunt hook: keel shorter, with short hooks, 
and a bent pointed purple beak: the legume is 
cme-celled, with four seeds. It is a native of 
the south of France, See, 

There are varieties with oval lobed leaves; 
with spear-shaped lobes ; with spear-shaped, 
pointed, downy lobes; with purple flowers; 
with red flowers, &c. 

Besides these species, there are others in this 
numerous geuos that equally deserve cultivation* 
Culture *—These plants are mostly of hardy 
growth, and capable of being raised with fa¬ 
cility in almost any soil or situation, 

Tne first three species may be readily propa¬ 
gated by sowing the seeds in the spring months 
in the places where they are to grow and flower: 
some, however, raise the perennial kinds in a 
bed of good earth, afterwards trtt&planling 
them into the places where they are to remain; 
but the first practice is in general the best. 

The second species requires a rather warm 
situation* The plants do not sometimes Bower 
before the third year when produced front seeds, 
but in suitable soils they continue a great num¬ 
ber of years. 


The fourth species, as it rarely produces seeds In 
this climate, is best produced Dy layers, cutting* 
and slips, which should be set in pots of light 
fresh earth in April when the plants begin to 
shoot, and then plunged into a moderate hot¬ 
bed till the plants rise, occasional shade and 
water being given, when they should be gra¬ 
dually inured to the open air, to render them 
hardy and prevent their drawing up weakly. 
When raised from seeds, they should be sown 
in pot 3 at the same time as in the other species, 
being brought forward in moderate hot-beds, 
and, when the plants are of proper sixes, trans¬ 
lated into small pots, proper shade and water 
cing given till they are established. They re¬ 
quire the protection of a frame or green-house 
in the winter season; but a few may be planted 
out in warm dry situations after they have been 
two or three years in the pots. 

Some plants of the first species should be 
raised annually, as they frequently die after 
flowering. 

In the fifth specie* the leaves are retained for 
a considerable length of time, and when they 
drop off the foot-stalk* remain in the form 
of sharp thorns for the protection of the plants. 

The first three kinds afford variety in the bor¬ 
ders and other parts of ornamented grounds, and 
the fourth may be occasionally employed in the 
same way, in dry warm aspects, as well a* iti 
assemblage with other potted plants, during the 
summer season; but they mostly require pro¬ 
tection in winter. 

ATAMASCO Lily . Sec Amaryllis* 
ATHANAS1A, a genus comprising various 
plants, chiefly of the shrubby exotic kind* 

It belongs to the class ana order Syngenesia 
Polt/gamiu Equolts, ranking in the natural order 
of compound flowers, in the division Discoidece* 
Its characters are: that the calyx is common 
imbricate and ovate: the scales lanceolate and 

1 )resscd dose: the corolla is compound uniform, 
ooger than the calyx; the corollules henna- 

f ihrodite, equal, and numerous: proper funnel- 
onn; border fivc-cicft, acute ana erectish: the 
stamina consist of five capillary short fila¬ 
ments: the anther cylindric and tubular: the 
pistilltim Is an oblongish germ: tbeatyle filiform, 
a little longer than the stamen: the stigma bifid 
and obtuse- It ha* no pericarpiiim: the calyx 
is unchanged; the seeds are solitary and ob¬ 
long : the down chaffy, consisting of very short 
bristles: the receptacle is chaffy: the chaffs lan¬ 
ceolate and longer than the seed* 

There are many species, but the following 
may be cultivated: 1. A. dev fata f Tooth¬ 
leaved Athanasia; S. A* crithmifolia , Samphire¬ 
leaved Alhanasia; 3- A* antrifurrata , Trifid 
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leaved Athanariaj 4. A* puhscem t Woolly- 
leaved Athanasia. 

The lirs>t has a low t shrubby, branching stem, 
seldom rising three feet high, The flowers are 
pale yellow, appearing early in summer, and, if 
the season prove favourable, are succeeded by 
ripe seeds in autumn. 

There is a variety, in which the corvmbs arc 
compound and terminating, the flowers larger, 
and the leaves broader at the base* 

The second species has the stein shrubby and 
branching like the following* The leaves are 
linear, divided more than halt their length, some 
into three, others into live narrow segments* 
The flowers arc like those of the next species 
in shape and colour, and there is a succession 
ttn the same plant for a great part of the sum¬ 
mer; hut unless the season is warm, they are 
rarely succeeded by ripe seeds in this climate. 
The third has the stem shrubby, live or six 
feet high, dividing into many irregular branches, 
with flat glaucous leaves, cut at their extremity 
into three segments, and having an agreeable 
odour when bruised. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow colour, and appear in August, but are 
seldom succeeded by ripe seeds here. 

The fourth species rises with a shrubby stem 
six or seven feet high: the flowers are yellow: 
*4be seeds do not ripen in ihis climate* 

Culture .—These Cape exotics, as they seldom 
or ever produce seeds in this climate, must be 
propagated by setting the cuttings during the 
summer season in pots, which should be plunged 
into a declining hot-bed, and then closely co¬ 
vered w ith the glasses, being properly shaded in 
the heat of the dav, and supplied with water* 
After they have stricken mot, and arc perfectly 
established, they should be transplanted singly 
into pots made up with fresh light earth, being 
placed in shaded situations till they have be¬ 
come well rooted again; they mav then be set 
out in assemblage with other similar plants in 
uarrn situations until it becomes necessary to 
remove them under the protection of frames or 
the erctn-house, where they should have as much 
fresh air as possible when the weather will permit. 

ATRAPIIAXIS, a genus comprehending two 
plants of the shrubby hind* 

It belongs to the da*s atid order llvxnndrta 
Digynifit and ranks in the natural order of Ho- 
inmevtie* 

The characters are, that the calyx is a two- 
leaved pcrianihium ; the leaflets opposite, lanceo¬ 
late, coloured, and permanent: the corolla lias 
two roundish, sinuate petals, larger than the 
calyx, and permanent: the stamina consist of 
six capillary filaments, the length of the calvx : 
the anthers arc roundish ; the pistilium is a com¬ 


pressed germ; no style; the stigmas two, ca¬ 
pitate: no pcricarpium: the calyx closed, in¬ 
cluding the seed. One seed roundish and com¬ 
pressed. 

The species are: 1* A* spbtosa. Prickly- 
branched Airaphaxis; 2* A, unduluia , Wave- 
leaved Airaphaxis. 

The first is a shrub, which rises four or five 
feet high, sending out many weak lateral 
branches, armed with spines, and garnished 
with small, spear-shaped, smooth leaves, of an 
ash-colour. The flowers come out at the ends 
of the shoots in clusters, each consisting of 
two white petals tinged with purple, included 
in a two-leaved calyx, of a white herbaceous 
colour, in August, 

The second species sends out manv slender 
branches, trailing on the ground : the leaves arc 
small, and oval, being waved and curled on their 
edges, embracing the stalk half round at their 
base, and placed alternate* It is a native of the 
Cape. 

Culture *—As these plants do not ripen their 
seeds in this climate, they must be propagated 
by planting cuttings in pots of light earth, in 
the later spring and early summer months. 
They require the protection of a green-house 
during the winter season. 

ATKIPLKX, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous, esculent, and shrubby orna¬ 
mental kinds. The Orache. 

It belongs to the class and order Polygamic* 
1 Wona\ iffy and ranks in the natural order of 
liuiumceie. 

The characters are: that in the hemaphroditc 
flower, the calyx is a five-leaved, concave, 
permanent perianthimu, the divisions ovate, 
concave, and membranaceous al the edge; 
there is no corolla: the stamina consist of 
five subulate filaments, opposite to the leaves of 
the calyx, and longer than them; the anthers 
are roundish, and Uwn; the pistillum is an or- 
bicubic germ : the style two-parted and short: 
the stigmas reflex: there is no pcricarpium; 
the calyx is closed, pentagon, with the angles 
comprised and deciduousthere is one orbi¬ 
cular, dcprosed sad. In the female flower on 
the same plant, the calyx is a two-leaved peri- 
anthiuni; the leaflets flat, erect, ovate, acute, 
large ami compressed: there is no corolla; the 
pistil I mu is a compressed nvrm : the style two- 
par ltd : stigmas reflex, anti acute; there is no 
pcricarpium, but the valves of the calyx are 
very huge, cordate, including the seed between 
them ; there i& an orbiculaie compressed seed. 

I he species are; ]. yl m horteo^is^ Oardere 
Orachc; 2* v/* llulmus^ Tall Shrubby Orarhe, or 
Spanish Sea Purslane, 3. A . i>uriulnLvidts f 
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Dwarf Shrubby Orache, or Common Sea Pur¬ 
slane. 

The first has an annual root. The stem rises 
three feet in height and more* and is thick and 
shining. The leaves are thick, pale green, and 
glaucous, with few veins, of a slightly acid 
flavour; they differ in si ape; some stretch out 
into a long point from a broad base, being tin ire 
about tile edge; some are deltoid ; others are ser¬ 
rate or sinuate, and others again arc triangular. 
It is a native of Tartary, 

There arc several varieties of this plant, as 
with dark green leaves, with dm k purple leaves, 
and with green leaves and purple borders* 

Tile second species has a perennial woody 
root, dividing into many branches. The whole 
shrub is white. The sterns from four to six feet 
high or more, with many thick, woodv, brittle 
branches. The leaves irregularly disposed on the 
branches on long petioles, thick, succulent, 
somewhat shining, having a subaeid flavour. 
The flowers arc small, purplish, at the end* of 
the branches. It is a native of Spain, fee, 

Tlie third is a low undershrub, seldom rising 
above two feet and a half, or at most three feet 
high, hut becoming very bushy. The leaves 
are narrow*, and of a whitish colour, but not so 
white as those of the former. In its wild state 
it varies in height from six inches to a yard. 
The branches generally recline, are angular^ and 
of a whitish green colour. The leaves are glau¬ 
cous, opposite, pctiolcd, generally elliptic, some 
obtuse, others lanceolate. The flowers arc ■yel¬ 
low, and terminate the branches in clustered 
spikes. Itis a native of Europe, and flowers in 
July and August. 

Culture *—The culture in ihe first species is 
by sow ing the seeds in beds or drills in the early 
spring mouths, when designed for use in the 
summer season, and in the autumn, soon after 
they become ripe, when intended to be made use 
of in the spring. When the plants arc conic up 
a few inches in height, they should be set out 
to the distance of four or five inches or more by 
the hoc, and be afterwards kept perfectly clean 
from weeds. In good soils, with sufficient 
room, the leaves become large and fleshv, and 
are made use of while young in the manner of 
spinach, being preferred by sonic as having a 
more mild flavour. 

The two last species may be increased bv plant¬ 
ing cuttings in the spring and summer seasons 
in shady borders or other situations, being either 
left to grow up, or in the autumn following 
transplanted into the places where they are to 
remain. As the plants do not bear moving well 
when they become woody, it should be done in 
their early growth. 


These plants have an excellent effect in wil¬ 
derness and other quarters of ornamented 
grounds, from the fine silvery whiteness of their 
leaves, when judiciously blended with other 
shrubbv plants of similar growth. The second 
species £jows rapidly, and sometimes produces 
flowers. 

AVI'NUE, a lar^e and mostly a straight 
walk, bounded on the sides by one, two, or 
more rows of forest- or other trees, designed 
soiu.tunes as a principal way from the common 
road to a country house or seat, and often to 
form views, or to lead to different districts of 
liic neighbour !1115 countrv. But though avenues, 
when formed about seats, or del ached in parks 
or other extensive pleasure-grounds, may exhi¬ 
bit an air of grandeur, it U more agreeable to 
the present taste to have the principal fronts of’ 
residences entirelv open and unincumbered with 
these or other kinds of plantations, as it is cer¬ 
tainly absurd to hide a good front ami obstruct 
the prospect \ an avenue can therefore seldom 
he admitted with propriety in that part of the 
ground* But in directions from the wings, de¬ 
tached at considerable distances, avenues may 
perhaps with propriety be occasionally intro-/ 
duecd and *jx tended on the sides of spacious 
lawns, serving by way of boundaries, being 
backed next the lawns with shrubs and low trees, 
disposed irregularly ; and if they be carried in an 
oblique direction, the lawn? will widen gradu¬ 
ally, and the prospects be more pleasing. Ave¬ 
nues may also be admitied at some distance from 
either the ends or back fronts of the dwelling*, 
in either of which situations they maybe ex¬ 
tended towards any common road or village, 
serving as the ordinary entrance to the habita¬ 
tion, or merely by way of ornament. 

Extensive avenues should always be planted 
with the stateliest trees, an assemblage of the 
different amts of which effects the most agree¬ 
able variety. The width of the avenue in such 
cases should seldom be less than sixty feet; and 
when it is to be extended any considerable 
length, a hundred feel is not too much ; ns 
when the trees grow up the branches on the 
opposite sides continue, to approach each other, 
which by degrees greatly contract the views ; so 
that, if a considerable width be not at first al¬ 
lowed, the avenues in time appear narrow and 
confined. The trees in the rows on the sides 
should he planted at least thirty feet distant from 
each other, that they may Have full scope to 
display their heads, and each sort exhibit itself 
conspicuously, according to its natural form and 
habit. 

The sorts of trees most proper for this pur¬ 
pose are those of the deciduous tribe, ns the ’ 
X 
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elm, leech, Spanish chest nut i horse-chestnut ,tvhi ft 
poplar, sycamore, maple, ualnut, wild cherry, 
ike. all of winch being of lofty growth, when 
disputed in a proper manner, have a fine effect* 
Sniueibncs evergreens arc used among these : 
where tins is intended, the most proper sorts 
arc the various peeks of the pine, including all 
the ditk-rent varieties of the li:\ most of which 
attain a great height and magnitude, with beau¬ 
tiful spa ad mg heads, that arc extremely orna¬ 
mental and pleasing* 

But in lomnng avenues of the more rural 
kinds, such as common wavs or roads through 
parks or oilier pleasure-grounds to habitations, 
they should be cotimiuvd either in direct lines or 
earned round in a moderate sweep, or the course 
directed in two, three, or more very gentle 
bends, or easy serpentine turns, each side Being 
ornamented with different sorts of trees thinly 
dispersed, some singly, others in clumps or 
groups of two, three, oi more together, exhibit¬ 
ing them variously, some breaking forward, 
others standing more backward; and for still 
greater diversity, a clump of tall flowering 
shrubs may be here and there introduced, having 
the whole so considerably detached as to admit 
a full prospect of the adjacent lawns, fields, or 
plantations, in the whole extent* 

This is the most modem method of forming 
and planting avenues; but it cannot be practised 
with full effect, except where the situation is of 
considerable extent* For walks and confined 
situations the row method is mostly to be pre¬ 
ferred, as having a betler effect, 

. AUTUMNAL Flowers, such as attain per¬ 
fection in the autumnal season, 

. Autumnal Plants, are such as attain per* 
fee turn in autumn, cither in their growth, or 
their flowering, £cc. 

Autumnal Season, that from the latter end 
of' August to the end of November, in which 
various operations in gardening are to be per¬ 
formed, such as sowing, plaining, and prop a- 
iiaiing different kinds of setds, pl-mis, trees, and 
shrubs; and the putting in various sorts of escu¬ 
lent -hints ro stand the winter lor the ensuing 
spring and summer, such as aibhages, cault- 
flu:v* J'v, i 'tirrut'!. tut/tntf, Spanish tintitns, ike. til 
the more early part; and m the latter ha us, 
pt\ -/a, ad* ft orh , utid early cabbage-plants ; like- 
wise cuidifhtu t rs, some to remain under hand- 
aud bd I-glasses, others in frames, to stand rill 
spring; also let tines on warm borders and in 
frames, to Maud the winter, and ctlen/m shallow 
trenches, for spring use ; and for the making 
and spawning of mushroom-beds, for winter 
and spring. It is also the proper period to in¬ 
crease different sorts of fibrous-rooted flower- 


plants, by dividing or parting their roots, parti¬ 
cularly in the months of September, October, 
and November, when the flower-stems decay, 
the slipped or divided parts nm^iJy flowering the 
following year. 

And from the middle of September to the 
middle or latter end of November is the proper 
lime for transplanting from mu place to another 
different kinds of hardy (ibiou^-iooud peren¬ 
nials, as directed under their proper genera* 
Most sorts nt bulbous flower-roots, that were 
taken up in summer, are now planted, in order 
to exhibit an early spring and summer bloom in 
the followinn year. The sced> of nuav sorts of 
flowers are likewise at this lime u> be sown, 
which do not grow so treclv w lien sown at other 
seasons, as is shown under their proper J wads. 
In the latter part of tins season it is necessary 
to plant cutting.* and make layers, for the pro- 

I legation of v arm us trees and shrubs of the hardy 
bud. The seeds of many sorts of hardy trees 
and shrubs may also be sown. Besides these, 
many other parts nf garden culture are particu-* 
larly necessary to be executed at this season, 
AURANTIUM, Orange 1 'rec, Sec Citrus* 
AURICULA UliSI, Auricula, or BearVEar. 
See Primula* 

AZALIA, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy deciduous flowering shrubby kinds, The 
Upright Amencan Honeysuckle, 

It belongs to the class and order Pertlandria 
Manogynutj and ranks in the natural order of 
Bicomes. 

Tile characters of which are : that the calyx is 
a five-parted, acute, erect, small, coloured, per¬ 
manent perianth in m : the corolla is munopeta- 
lous, bell-shaped, senmjumquefid ; the sides of 
the divisions bent in ; the stamina consist of fire 
filiform filaments, inserted into the receptacle 
and free : the anthers arc simple: the pistilluin 
is a roundish germ ; the style filiform, the length 
of the corolla, and permanent: the stigma is 
obtuse : the periearpium is a roundish capsule, 
five-celled and five-valved; the seeds many and 
roundish* 

The species chiefly cultivated are : I* A* midi - 
fora, Nuked-ftowcrcd Azalia; 2* A . viscosa. 
Vise id-flowered Azalm* 

The first in its native si (nation often rises to 
the height of fifteen feci, but is here never more 
than half that bright. It sends out several stems 
from the root. The leaves arc oblong, smooth, 
alternate and petiokd. Tire peduncles are axil¬ 
lary, long and naked, supporting a cluster of 
ml flowers, which arc tubulous, swelling at 
their base like those of the hyacinth, and con¬ 
tracted at their neck ; they are divided at the top 
into five equal segments, which spread open. 
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The five stamens and style are much longer than 
the petal*, and stand erect. It is a native of 
Virginia* 

There are varieties of this plant with scarlet 
flowers; with pale red flowers; with curly white 
flowers; with red ami white flowers; and with 
variegated flowers, 

The second is a low shrub, rising with se¬ 
veral slender stems near four feet high : the 
leaves conic out in dusters at the ends of the 
shoots without order: they are spear-shaped, 
and narrow at their base; tluir edges are set 
with verv short teeth, which are rough : the 
flowers come forth in clusters between the leaves 
at the extremities of the branches ; they are 
white, with a mixture of diriy yellow on the 
outside : the tube is an inch long, and at the 
top they arc pretty deeply cut into five segments ; 
the two upper are n-flex, the two side om^bent 
inward, and the lower one is turned downward : 
the stamens are a lirde longer than the petals, and 
support oblontr saffron-coloured anthers. The 
ftvle is much longer than the stamens, and is 
crowned by an obtuse stigma. These flowers 
have much the appearance of those of Honey¬ 
suckle, and are a* agreeably scented ; more so 


than the forerun 2 &ort. They appear the mitf- 
flleof July, &nt arc not succeeded by iceds in 
this climate. It is a native of North America. 

This plant 1j;v? varieties, with white striped 
flowers; with narrow peUttlvd flowers; and with 
clustered flowers. 

Culture .—These perils may be raised without 
much diliiculty. in rather mmsoils where the 
situation is 'dj^dv. A> they never produce sttds 
in this climate, lluvmusL he uiltumuI by byers 
from I lie voung slumls, or bv ousels from the 
routs. The hist season for tithei uflLcse me¬ 
thods is the eui fv p.irt of the autumn, n livn they 
should he set out where ihey me to gi mv, or be 
pbuu (1 in rows in ihc nursery manner- ll is 
useful to protect the roots tinting the winter, by 
covering t!ie ground about them with old tan, 
or cither sum! ir substances 

Where the seeds can be procured, plants may 
be raised bv sowing them either in pnu or on 
warm holders ; in the former method, forcing 
their growth bv plunging them in mild hot-beds. 

These shrubby plants are suited for affording 
variety in shrubberies and other places* both on 
account of their fragrant smell and the beauty of 
their flowers. 
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B ACCHAKIS, a genus containing plants of 
the shrubby exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Pidygamia Superffua, and ranks in the natural 
order of Camposittp> 

The characters are: that the calyx is common 
cylindric, imbricate: scales linear, acute: the 
corolla is compound equal; eorollules herma¬ 
phrodite and female mixed* Proper, to the her¬ 
maphrodite funnel form, five-cleft, to the females 
scarcely apparent, almost nunc: the stamina 
consist of five capillary filaments, very small ; 
the anthers are cylindric and tubular : the pis¬ 
til I urn is an ovate germ : the style filiform, the 
length of the flower: the stigma bifid. There 
is no pericarp: urn : the calyx unchanged : the 
seeds solitary, very short and oblong: down 
simple ; the receptacle naked* 

'the species chiefly cultivated in the garden an* * 
I* B. ir^/olifiy Peruvian Ivy-leaved Baceharis, <nr 
Ploughman's Spikenard ; $. JS. neri}jhfia^ Ole¬ 
ander-leaved Baccharis ; 3. B . hclimtfblia t Sea 
Pursuant-leaved Baccharis, or Groundsel-tree. 
The first grows to the height of five or six 
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feet; the female florets with a trifid corolla are 
very abundant ; but the hermaphrodites of the 
disk are fcw and five-cleft: the scales of the 
calyx spread very much in a state of malnrity : 
the florets of the disk are barren ; of the ray 
subulate, scarcely toothed, and fertile"; the recep¬ 
tacle obtusely conical, alveolate at top, the cells 
toothletcd, but at the sides simply and ob¬ 
scurely scrobieulatc : the seeds are small, ovate- 
oblong, flatted a little, obscurely margined and 
pale; the pappus or down sparinsr,twice as long 
as the seed, scarcely toothed* It is a native of 
America, and flowers in July and August. 

The second species lias a soft shrubby stalk, 
which rises to the height of eight or ten feet, 
putting out side branches toward the top ■ the 
leaves are stiff, having a few indentures toward 
their top, and placed without order: the flowers 
arc produced at the extremities of the branches 
in a close spike : they make little appearance, 
being of an herbaceous colour, and are not suc¬ 
ceeded by seeds in this climate. 

The third is a herbaceous kind of shrub, six, 
seven or eight feet in height: the leaves ars 
X e 
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many, like those of Goosefoot, bat stiffer, ir- 
jTirularJy set on the branches. Flowers crowded, 
naked, at the end of the twigs ; they arc not 
very beautiful, but the leaves continue green 
through the year. It is a native of Virginia, 
and flowers m October, 

Culture .—The first species is capable of being 
increased, either by cuttings or the seeds : the 
first should be planted out in shade border a, or 
in pots in the summer months, and care taken to 
give water frequently in dry weather, till they be 
well rooted : the seeds may be sown in borders 
that arc not too much es posed to the sun, or in 
pots in the early spring season. 

As the second sort is not easily increased by 
cuttings, and seldom sends out shoots from the 
root to be laid down, the whole head of the 

{ j1 ant is sometimes laid down into the ground, 
icing confined there, and the small branches 
slit as in the culture of carnations : they should 
be frequently watered, and after they have had 
a twelvemonth's growth, may be separated 
and planted out in pots of light earth, bein^ 
placed in a shady situation till they become well 
rooted, when they should be managed another 
green-house plants* 

The third species may be readily raised by 
cuttings, which should lie planted out in a shady 
bed or in pots, in the spring season, being well 
watered in dry weather* The young plants may 
be removed in the autumn, into pots or other 
places where they are to grow. 

The first and third species are somewhat hardy ; 
but the second requires the protection of a green¬ 
house in the winter* Some of the other sorts 
should likewise he cultivated in pots and pro¬ 
tected in winter, as they are apt to be destroyed 
bv frost in severe seasons. 

These two sorts are often planted in shrub¬ 
bery and other quarters of pleasure grounds* 
BALM* SlcMkussa. 

BANISTKIUA, a genus comprising different 
plants of the tender exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dtcamhia 
Tngr/trhtt and ranks in the naU<v*d order of JW- 
hiftiftp. 

The characters are: that ihe calyx is a four- or 
five-par Led j.vLTtndiiiii;:, very small, si iff un- 
dernenih with hi here ks, permanent. There arc 
two melliferous glands andr each division of 
the calvx, except one; they are therefore eight 
in number : the corolla has five petals, orbicu- 
late, very lar^e, spreading, eremite ' claws ob¬ 
long and linear : they consist often filaments, 
very small, coalescent at bottom : the anthers 
are simple: the pistilkmi three-winged, coa- 
Icsmnt genus: the styles three, simple: the 
stigmas arc obtuse : the pericarpium consists of 


three capsules, running out into a long wing, 
onc-crllcd; marked at the sides with small ap¬ 
pend icles, not gaping : the seeds are solitary, 
covered, and toothed on the lateral edge* 

The species principally cultivated in the stove 
arc j 1* B * GHgitlosiii Angled Biiuisleria ; 2* if, 
purpurea j Purple Baukteria; 3 . B. ttuiitfulia^ 
Bay-leaved BanUteria; 4 . B* lrm tmi<u Cross- 
armed Banisteria; 5 * B*jidgcns 3 Flainc-coloured 
Bunisteria. 

The first has a twining stem, with opposite 
branches, thickened at the base : the leaves are 
cordate, angular, the breadth equal to the length, 
ending at lop in a short dagger point, green 
above, whitish beneath, nearly equal to the pe¬ 
tioles, on which and near the leaf are two op¬ 
posite glands. There are no stipules: the 
flowers arc in opposite axillary umbels : com¬ 
mon peduncle tlongaied, the rays five to seven, 
an Inch long, jointed, having two short op¬ 
posite braetes. At the insertion of the ravs are 
two small subnrbiculate leaves : the corolla is 
sulphur-coloured* It is a native of the island of 
Dominique. 

The second species has the stems strong and 
woody, dividing into many branches, which 
arc opposite ami twining. It ramps with these 
over the hedges : the haves are ovate, some¬ 
times round, an inch long* on short petioks, and 
making the branch as it were pinnate. There 
are five or six pairs of these, nearly of the same 
eize with those of the common Acacia, hut 
whitish on their under side : the flowers are axil¬ 
lary, in a kind of spike ; with the partial pedun¬ 
cles opposite, jointed, and having a pair of very 
short braetes : the petals are purplish and short. 
It is a native of the Canbbce islands. 

The 1 bird sort has the stein slirubbv, climb¬ 
ing, with loose, reflex, diverging, roundish* 
rugged branches : the leaves arc pc holed, ova r c- 
laneeolatc, acute, entire, coriaceous-membrana¬ 
ceous, nerved, smooth : the racemes panicled ; 
terminating brandies and twigs decussate, fer- 
rughious-iorm ntosc ; peduncles commonly one- 
flowered, ferruginous xhort and yellow : the 
leaflets at the base of the pedurides two, op¬ 
posite, minute, and touKiUose: the calvx is 
five-leaved : leaflets ovate-lanceolate,acuminate, 
with two round, dt preyed, green glands far¬ 
med to the ba^c : the pends arc spaudate : an¬ 
thers elliptic : the germ three-coloured and trifid 
at the tip : the styles are subulate and sh Tt; 
stigmas dilated, and as It were halved. One of 
the three capsules it usually abortive ; wm-zs 
three or four times longer than the capsules, it 
is a native of Jamaica. 

The fourth species has much the appearance of 
the following, but the leaves arc more blunt; die 
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upper branches bear flowers, and are panicled : 
the inner margin of the winged seed is sharp, 
tiie outer blunt : it lias no loothlet besides the 
lateral oiks at the base, It sends out many 
branches, which are subdivided into others, grow¬ 
ing without order, and becoming bushy up¬ 
wards, sending forth tendrils by which they 
fasten themselves to the neighbouring trees, and 
climb to a great height. It is garnished with 
oval stiff leaves, ending in a point. "Hieflowers 
are produced in tall spikes at llic end of the 
branches, w hich are first of a gold colour, then 
fading to scarlet : they are succeeded by slender 
thin seeds, mostly single. It is a native of 
Car thagon a* 

The fifth has slender winding stalks, which 
rise five or six feet in height: the flowers grow 
in a round bunch at the extremity of the 
branches, and are of a brownish yellow colour : 
the seeds arc smaller, and have narrower wings 
than in the third species : the leaves are ovate 
with a point, villose beneath, shining and 
ctnoolh on the upper surface. A solitary branch 
conics forth from the axils, furnished with 
leaves, producing at top, in a kind of umbel, 
several filiform, simple, one-floweied peduncles: 
the seeds arc erect, the outer angle decreasing to 
ait edge, the inner more blunt, polling forth a 
small sharp membranaceous angle next the 
pistil : by the seeds on each side next the base, 
are three small appressed Looihlcts* 

Cull tire ,—These plants may be raised by 
sowingthe perfectly ripened seeds,procure d from 
abroad, as soon a* they arc obtained, in pots of 
light sandy mould, which in the autumn and 
winter season should be plunged in moderate 
tan hot-beds, carefully preserving them from 
frost and too much moisture till the spring, when 
they should be removed to a fresh very mild hot¬ 
bed just to bring up the plants : when they 
have obtained a little growth, they should 
be placed in separate pots of the same sort of 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed* If the 
plants do not appear the first year, the pots 
should he left till the following, as flic seeds 
are often slow in vegetating* The after cul- 
tuie is the same as that of other tender stove 
plants of similar growth. They arc only cul¬ 
tivated for variety in the stove* 

B A H B Kit U V. Sec U k is iik it is. 

HARK, Taxxkrs, the astringent cortical 
substance peeled from oak and some other trees ; 
which, after being ground and made use of in 
tan-vats, constitutes a material of great utility 
in forming hot-beds where a regular heat is re¬ 
quired for some length of time, as in stoves, 
pits, &c. for the culture of various plantri of the 
tender exotic kind*—See Hot-Ukd, 


Batik-Bed, that sort of hot-bed which is 
either wholly or principally formed of tanner’s 
bark* Beds of this kind, from their preserving 
the most uniform and regular degrees of heat, are 
found by much the most usefuriu the propaga¬ 
tion and culture of all kinds of tender exotic 
plants Lhat are brought from warm climates, and 
which stand in need of the continued assistance 
of artificial heat m this part of the world* Bed* 
of this nature, w ith a lutlc trouble in the ma¬ 
nagement of ihem, are found sometimes to sup¬ 
port a pretty uniform and regular temperature 
for a considerable length of time* 

These are the kind of hot-beds that are gene-* 
rally employed hi hot-houses, being formed iu 
pits or cavities, constructed tor the purpose in 
them, frequently the whole length of the houses ; 
six or seven feet in width, and three in depth, 
being inclosed by means of brick-work*—Sec 
Bark-Pit. 

Jn these beds the pots of such tender exotics 
as have been mentioned are plunged and sup¬ 
ported j and they at the same time afford as¬ 
sistance in supplying such houses or stoves 
with those degrees of heat that may be proper 
for the growth and support of various other 
I ants that do not require to be plunged into the 
eds, the heat of the surrounding air, produced 
in this way, being suilieient for their growth 
and preservation. Thus, by the aid of bark 
heat, and that of fire during the severity of 
the w inter season, the gardener is enabled to 
ini hate, within the hot-house, the temperature 
of distant climates, and not only to cultivate and 
bring to perfection the pine-apple, but also va¬ 
rious other tender plants from different quar¬ 
ters of the globe, both of the herbaceous and 
woody kinds, and to exhibit them in their 
most healthy and beautiful states of growth in 
thi* country* 

Bark hot-beds arc likewise occasionally formed 
in pits constructed for them, in the open ground* 
separately, and detached from hot-huuses* 
These arc walled round with bricks, chiefly 
above the surface of the ground, having a frame 
or coping of wood upon Uic top, on which glass 
lights are fixed,'so as to slide with facility.—* 
See Bark-Pit* 

In these pits the bark-beds are made to the 
depth of three feet or more, in order to afford 
an uniform and lasting heat, for the purpose of 
raising and propagating different sorts of tender 
flams from seeds, suckers, layers, cuttings, &c. 
)oth of the ,stove and green-house kinds, as 
well as those of the natural ground* Such beds 
arc of course of great utility where there are 
large collections of tender exotic plants, and 
as nursery-pits for young pine-apple plants 
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trt (supply the Move or pinery annually# See 
Store, 

Beds formed of h;irk arc also employed with 
success in raising various sorts of early produc¬ 
tions of other kinds, as tariv strawberries, ine- 
Ions, peas, French bean a, &c., which, hv t he 
regular and moderate heat which they afford, are 
mostly brought forward in ihc greatest perfec¬ 
tion. They are likewise made use of in forcing 
did emit sorts of curious dowers, both of the 
bulbous, tuberous* and llhrmis-moud kinds., into 
early blow ; as It acmths, dw arf tulip*, narcis¬ 
suses, jonquils, anemones, nmiinciiluscs, pinks, 
&C* ; also manv plains of the small shrubby 
kinds, as rosis, hvperieuins, &:c* 

Bark-beds are also employed with great ad¬ 
vantage in forcing-frames, for the purpose of 
producing early fruit of ihe apricot, |hal h, and 
grape kinds# bee Fouciati-FRAMJis, and 1 Jut- 
Walls. 

Hot-beds constituted of bark, hom the stow 
and regular manner in which the heat is in 
com (in in evolved, are not so liable as those of 
dung toi ujure the plants hy their steam: they are 
therefore to be preferred lor all the more impor¬ 
tant purposes of forcing, where the material can 
be obiamed. 

1'he heat of them may be perpetuated for a 
great length of lime, by having recourse occa¬ 
sionally to the practice of forking or turning 
them over, adding in such operations about a 
third part of new tan or bark* The beds are 
however to be wholly, or in a great part, reno¬ 
vated every autumn or spring* 

There are different sorts or sizes of bark made 
use of for the construction of these beds, as 
coarse, middling, and small. The first kind is 
the longest in taking on heat, and is apt to heat 
violently at the beginning, but is of the longest 
duration. The second sort heats sooner, is 
more regular, and pretty durable in its effects. 
But the last kind heats the quickest, yet it is the 
weakest, and soonest becomes earthy ; conse¬ 
quently the least proper tor the purpose. Where 
there is a choice of the material, the middle 
eort, or a mixture of it and the coarse, should 
constantly be preferred, admitting as little of the 
email as possible. And care should be taken 
that it be perfectly fresh from the vat of the 
tanner. When the hark is wet after being 
brought home, it is a good practice to throw it 
up into heaps or ridges for a few days, in order 
that it may be drained and rendered more dry, 
as without such precaution the process of fer¬ 
mentation mav be too much retarded. 

The periods of making beds of this nature 
mitft be regulated by circumstances ; but where 
they are intended tor pine-apple plants^ they 
I 


should he prepared about the tatter end of Ssp* 
Umber or beginning of October, in order that 
they mav afford a good heat during the winter 
season ; but when the raising of plants from 
seeds, cuttings, &c*, or the forcing of culinary 
vegetables and fruits, or flowers, arc the princi¬ 
pal objects, the latter part of winter, or the 
carlv spring season, may be the most suitable 
times, as in January, March, or the following 
month* For particular uses they may however 
be made at any period. For the methods of 
tormuur and managing them, sec Hot-Bed. 

Bahk-Bit, a pit or cavity of a long, square, 
nr other form, made to the depth of three or 
Jour feet or more, in the hot-huuse, stove, or 
other situation, in which to make tan or bark 
hnt-beds* The width may be four, five, or six 
feel or more, having length in proportion to that 
of the hot-house, Sc. When made in a de¬ 
tached manner they may be of such sizes as arc 
requisite for the particular purpose in view. 
They are formed by a low surrounding brick 
waif, about three feet m height, in such pits as 
are in the houses, and in the others three or 
four feet in front, by tour or five in the back. 

Pits of these different sorts are indispensably 
necessary, where bark-beds are to be made, as 
the loose nature of tan will not admit of being 
formed into compact regular beds, without (lie 
aid of such kinds of enclosures to confine it in. 

Bark-pits are necessary for various purposes 
in hot-houscs and stoves, as well as occasionally 
in forcing-houses, &c. And bark-pit^ distinct 
from hot-houses arc likewise useful m extensive 
gardens on many occasions, being of great ad¬ 
vantage in the culture of many sorts of tender 
exotics, and in rearing various kinds under dif¬ 
ferent methods of propagation, as well as for 
raising and nursing those of similar kinds in 
their youny; and ten tier growth* They are also 
useful for forenui and raising early production* 
of several sorts of hardy plants in the greatest 
perfection. 

Bits of this kind mostly extend lengthways, 
and occupy nearly ihe whole bottom space of the 
houses, only about two feet on each side and at 
the cuds beintr left for a walk round between iJie 
outward waifs and those of the pits, which 
should be but very little sunk below the general 
surface of the floor of the surrounding path; the 
bottom or floor being paved with brick, stone, 
or some similar material, and the tops of the 
walls of the pits well coped with wood or si one. 
The bark-beds are made to the whole width, 
length, and depth of these pits, and serve to 
plunge the pots of the more tender exotic plants 
in, such as the pine-apple, &c., in order that 
they may have the benefit of a kindly moist heat 
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immediately about their roots; and at the same 
time the advantage of a warm vapour for heating 
the internal air, assisted by fire-heat in the flues 
in the winter season, but which in summer and 
autumn is sufficient alone; producing, from the 
beginning of spring till October, an effectual 
temperature of internal heat, for tile preserva¬ 
tion and growth of almost all such tender 
exotic plants as arc natives of different parts of 
the hot regions of South America, Asia, and 
Africa* 

I Jot-houses or stoves of the common width 
have in general only one pit extending length¬ 
ways of them, as described above; but it they 
are of considerable exknt in length, the pits are 
topicrimcs divided in the middle, or at oilier 
parts, by intervening passages, to render them 
more convenient in performing the necessary 
culture of the plants* Some hot-houses of very 
great widih have likcu ise two bark-pits ranging 
parallel lengthways with a passage extending be* 
tween them, which renders them more commo¬ 
dious in giving the requisite culture to the plants 
that are plunged in the beds, than if the whole 
was in one extremely wide pit, in which ft would 
often be very inconvenient to come at the plants 
placed towards the middle; and by having an 
intervening passage, give a larger scope, and 
afford a better current of air for the grow th of 
the plants in the beds, as well as admit of 
viewing them to much greater advantage and 
effect* 

Detached or external bark-pits are such crec- 
' lions as are formed separate and distinct from 
hot-houses or stoves, hut in sonic manner con¬ 
nected with them, being employed for similar 
uses, as well as for various other purposes where 
occasional artificial heat is wanted. They arc 
made, as has been just observed, four, five, or 
six feet wide, having such lengths as mav he 
required, formed by surrounding walls of brick¬ 
work, three or four feet in height in the fronts, 
by four, five, or six behind, where sometime:; 
flues for winter fire heat are erected in the upper 
parts, the whole being coped and covered at l<q> 
with moveable glass frames sloping southward* 
to the full sun, and in which a hark-bed being 
made to the whole width, length, and depth, 
becomes an useful append:^e to the stove, 
greatly assisting in the culture of various tender 
exotics of that repository, especially in the way 
of nursery-pits for raising and preserving them 
to some advanced state of growth ; also oeea- 
■ionally in the propagation and protection of the 
more tender kinds of green-house plants, or anv 
particular curious or tender plant of the full 
ground, as being always ready* and prepared 
with a continuing growing beat, in which to 


plunge the pots, where artificial heat is re-* 
quired, or essentially necessary in raising such 
tender plants more effectually and expeditiously* 
These kinds of bark-pits also prove exceedingly 
useful in raising many sons of tender exotics' 
from seeds, suckers, cuttings, slips, 8cc*, and in 
retaining and forwarding them in their growth 
for so;d tunic* Hark-pits of this kind are likewise,' 
as has been seen, particularly useful and necessary 
in the culture of young pine-apple plants; for 
rearing and nursing them till of a proper age and 
size to be placed in the succession-house, fruit- 
ing-slove, or pinery. Similar kinds of detached 
bark-pits are likewise occasionally used with ad¬ 
vance in planting, transplanting, and shifting 
tender or curious plants in pots; for plunging 
the pots winch contain them in as soon as re¬ 
planted, which much expedites their taking fresh 
root, and brines them up at first into a free and 
vigorous growth* Bark-pits of the same kind 
are also successfully employed in forcing and 
raising early productions, such as melons, kid— 
ney-beans, peas, strawberries, &c*; and for 
many sorts of flowers, both of the bulbous- 
rooted and herbaceous kinds, as well as for small 
flowering shrubs. .And if thtidimension of them 
be sufficiently increased, especially in height in 
the back parts, they may be made use of for 
several sorts of dwarf fruit-trees in pots, in order 
to the production of early fruit. Detached bark¬ 
pits should alwavs be erected in warm dry situ¬ 
ations, in a southerly aspect, and be constantly 
ranged lengthways in the direction of east and 
wist, or nearly so, in order to have the whole 
fronts incline fully to the south sun, in a sloping 
manner, on which to place the glasses in the 
same position, being placed cither contiguous to* 
the hot-houses or stoves, but at a proper di¬ 
stance in front of them,, as the situation or con¬ 
venience of the place may admit, or at one or 
both ends, expending in a line wiih them, but 
separated bv a passage between them. But de¬ 
tached bark-pita are sometimes formed with 
ridged tops, like the roofs of houses, the glasses* 
sloping to Ixith sides, being ranged lengthways- 
north and south, in order to have the benefit of 
the sun equally on both sides, and used for the 
same purposes as the others j though the com¬ 
mon south-ironLnir pits are inure generally em^ 
ployed, as being less expensive in glass, and int 
common more convenient for purposes of the 
forcing kind. They should be constructed, as, 
lias been observed, with brick w alls, on the sides, 
and ends nine inches thick ; and where fire-flues, 
are intended, the back walls should be of a 
proper thickness from the bottom, to admit of 
having them in the upper parts, a fire-place¬ 
being contrived externally at the bottom at one 
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end ; or in considerably extended pits, a double 
fire-place may be formed in the middle, behind, 
or at each end, ns most convenient. 

Detached pits are sometimes formed of wood 
only, bv means of posts ami planking, serving 
for particular purposes where tin tire-heat is re¬ 
quired. In Such kinds of pits, where additional 
heat is occasion ally necessary, il is effected by 
applying a strong lining of hot dung to the nut - 
side?, by which a good consiaut heat may be 
supported. In these bark-pits sometimes the 
younger pine-apple plants are deposiicd and 
nursed for the fir?t year : they may likewise be 
occasionally used for the purposes oi propa¬ 
gating, raismsr, and nursing tender plants and 
flowers in spring and summer, as well as tor 
forcing early esculent crops. The principal de¬ 
tached bark-pits should, however, always be 
formed with brick walls, as being Lhe most 
effectual for general use, and of the greatest du¬ 
ration. Sec Hot* 1Jk us. 

At figs. 1, 2, 3, and I, in the plate on bark¬ 
pits, are seen the most improved forms and con¬ 
structions of these sorts of pits. 

Bark-round, a supposed vegetable disease in 
fruit- and other trees* It probably depends upon 
the imperfect growth of the plants* The ge¬ 
neral mode of removing it has been by making 
incisions through the bark in a longitudinal di¬ 
rection from the top of the tree or bough to the 
bottom, in the very early spring season, the 
gaping, when considerable, being filled up with 
some composition of an adhesive nature* Cau¬ 
tion should however be employed in making 
such incisions, and more attention be had in 
the state of the roots, as injury instead of ad¬ 
vantage may sometimes be produced by such 
means. 

Bark-galled, an affection produced in the 
bark of trees and plants, by their rubbing 
against other plants, or the stakes to which they 
are tied for support* It may be removed by 
binding some adhesive soft material on the part 
by hay ropes* In binding trees to supports, care 
should always be had to introduce a portion of 
the rope between the tree and the support to 
which it is to be fastened, 

BA li LERI A, a genus comprehending different 
plants of the tender perennial exotic kind. 

It belong to the class and order Diflt/rtamia 
jinoiospcrmid) and ranks in the natural order of 
Personalis» 

The characters are : that the calyx is a four- 

f jarted permanent penanthium; two opposite 
eaflets larger r the corolla is monopetalous, 
funnel-form, quinqmlid, subcqual ; the fifth 
division deeper : the stamina consist of four 
jfriiform filaments; two very short and capillary: 


the anthers, the upper oblong, the lower wither¬ 
ed : the pistillum is an ovate germ: the stvle 
filiform, the length of the stamens: the stimna 
bifid; the pcricarpium is an acute, flat-quadran¬ 
gular, two-celled, two-valved capsule, gaping 
elastically at the claws: the partition contrary : 
the seeds two, compressed, and round iff). 

The species principally cultivated in the stove 
are : 1 . 1L solanijofi(r t Solatium-leaved JSarJeria ; 
2 . ZJ. priortitiS} Ihiuime Jiarleria ; 3 , B. lu.ri- 
ft l'ui, Jlox-leavcd Barlcria; 4. if. cocduea, Scar¬ 
let Barlcria. 

The first lias the stein bluntly quadrangular, 
erect, and hispid. The leaves are opposite, laWeo- 
late-swnrd-shaped, quite entire, tlu ice the lemjh 
of the inter nodes. The flowers are in whorU 
and axillary. The spines of the stem art three 
on each suit, the length of the whorls* It is a 
native of the Kast Indies. 

The second species has the stem herbaceous, 
round, and still* The leaves arc opposite, run¬ 
ning down the petiole?, and pubescent under¬ 
neath : between the branch and the leaf is a spine 
with four sharp rays from the same centre. The 
flowers sessile in the ax IK The calyxes acu¬ 
minate-spiny. Two of the four stamens very 
small at the bottom of the cored la, with little 
anthers* The capsule lias a loutish solid point, 
and bursts without internal elastic points. H 
is a native of the Ifiast Indies. 

The third has shrubby stalks, five or six feel 
high, w ith Strong spines under the leaves* 'Die 
flowers arc produced in w horls towards the upper 
part of the stalk ; these arc succeeded by short 
seed-vessels containing three or four flat seeds. 
It is a native of Jamaica, tcc. 

The fourth has the stems smooth, and four 
feet high. The flowers are scarlet, in whorls at 
the joints, appearing from July to September, 
and succeeded by short pods inclosing flat seeds. 
It U a native of South America, 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
seeds, layers, and cuttings, according to the 
kinds. In the first, third^ and fourth"species, 
the seeds should be sown in puts filled with tiulu 
fresh earth, in the spring; and in the autumn, 
when the plants are sufliciently sLron^, they 
should be removed into separate pots f which 
must be plunged into a moderate bark-hol-bvd* 
in which they must be constantly retained* 
When they produce seeds, they frequently sow 
themselves in the pots which are near them* 

The second sort, as well as the others, may 
likewise be raised bv laying down the voun 0- 
shoots in pots during the carTv summer months, 
proper shade and moisture being given until they 
have stricken f resh root* In the following au¬ 
tumn they will be ready to be transplanted out 
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into separate pots* to be placed in the bark-pit 
of the stove. When cuttings are employed in 
the tecond sort, they should be taken off the 
voung shoots at the above period, and made into 
lengths of five or six inches, being then planted 
in pots of light earth, and immediately plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed, being removed in the 
autumn to the tan-bed in the stove. 

They all require a free admission of fresh air 
when the weather is fine, and hi the summer 
season freement watering will be necessary. 

These plants afford variety in the green-house 
and stove, and some of them are so hardy as to 
stand the open air in warm situations, 

BASKET, Garden-^ a contrivance formed of 
small osier twigs or shoots interwoven with each 
other, made for the purpose of receiving various 
sortsof garden vegetables and fruits. They should 
be of different kinds and sizes, in order to an¬ 
swer different intentions, and capable of con¬ 
taining quantities from a quarter of a peck gra¬ 
dually up to a bushel or more. 

And in order to suit different uses they should 
be of different forms and shapes; some smaller 
sorts made tlat and shallow, of different sizes, 
both with and without handles; others of the 
smaller kinds deeper, either with rounding or 
flat bottoms; some with a small cross handle, 
others without; and larger kinds stfl! wider and 
deeper 

Such as are intended for gathering many 
kinds of smaller articles, as the several sorts of 
etallad-hcrhs, soup-herbs, and other similar pro¬ 
ductions, that are required only in small or mo¬ 
derate quantities at a time, should be had in 
regular sets of different sizes; of tlie smaller sorts, 
As round shallow chip or osier, of from about 
eight or ten to fifteen or eighteen inches wid’ll, 
by two or three to five or six inches in dept It, nr 
a little more ; and the first kinds may either be 
in common without handles, or those of the 
larger and deeper sizes may have low cross 
handles, as is most convenient. 

But for gathering tiie larger productions of the 
principal crops, as cabbages, cauliflowers, cole- 
worts, and other similar kinds; and the different 
sorts of large esculent roots, as peas, beans, See., 
which are usually required in considerable quan¬ 
tities, they should be large strong osier baskets, 
of much wider and deeper dimensions, and of 
different sizes, to hold from the quantity of a 
peck to a bushel, made in proper forms, with 
•nitable handles according to their uses. 

Some of those called sieve baskets may also be 
convenient on many occasions: they arc mostly 
made of a low form, being* equally wide at the 
bottom and the top, and tVom ten or twelve to 
fifteen or eighteen inches over, by eight or tui 


to twelve inches deep, but without handles. 
These are well adapted for gathering and sending 
the larger quantities of particular sorts of fruits, 
such as cherries, gooseberries, currants, grapes, 
plums, pears, &c. to market, or occasionally, 
with the smaller sorts, for peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, and oiher kinds of the finer sorts 
of fruits, each different kind being mostly put 
in a separate basket. 

When it is intended to send these sorts of fruit 
to any distance, they should not be filled above 
the brim, and be covered at top, either with 
leaves, fern, or a little clean hayj and thus, 
when conveyed many together, those of equal size 
may, if necessary, be placed one upon another, 
without fear of their pressing detrimentally upon 
the fruit; as in this manner vast numbers of 
baskets are often sent, packed together, by boats 
and other conveyances to the London markets. 

And for sending some of these more delicate 
sorts of wall-fruit, as peaches, nectarines, fine 

S lums, 8cc. they arc put up in similar-formed 
ut smaller baskets, as in those of three, four, 
or five inches deep, without handle? ; and these 
packed together in one of large deep dimen¬ 
sions. 

For family use, to send considerable portions 
of different sorts of kitchen-garden productions, 
fruits, fee, to any distance, one gr more large, 
wide, deep, osier basket is necessary, made 
round or oblong, or in the manner of a ham¬ 
per, and furnished with a top cover, fixed to 
one side, with a sort of withv hinge* 

Baskets of ilfis larger kind arc likewise ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for various other purposes in 
gardens, in containing and carrying particular 
articles ; as in the business of planting and trans¬ 
planting, to contain and carry the respective 
sorts of plants, roots, sets, &c. to the places 
where they are wanted. Similar kinds of bas¬ 
kets arc also very useful in the business of hand-* 
weeding in walks, beds, borders, &c. to cgn- 
tain and carry off the weeds, as well as for re¬ 
moving heaps of weeds, litter, and rubbish, 
where a wheel-barrow cannot be conveniently 
admitted or employed for the purpose. 

For gathering and containing different sorts 
of fruit, different-sized baskets art also necessary. 

Where there are collections of different trims, 
the baskets should be of proper sizes, adapted 
for smaller and larger kinds; as for gathering 
the daily supplies ot the several sorts of smaller 
fruits, as cherries, strawberries, raspberries, 
mulberries, gooseberries, currants, grapes, &c. 
regular sets, in several sizes, of small round 
while chip, or neat osier, tuav be proper; those 
from six or eight to ten or twelve inches wide, 
and from three or four to five or mx inches 
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thep, bung more eligible than larger, in which 
occasionally may be gathered Siitnc of the above 
thff.-ieju sorts in separate baskets, and these 
placed together in a larger wide flat basket to 
earrv them tor tho table, ike, and for larger 
kinds of choice fruit, as apricots, peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, plums, fig', pears, ke* a similar set of 
small baskets would also be verv convenient 
to gather 1 he fruiis in to the best, advantage; or 
sometimes to gather sonic particular sorts in 
separate smaller baskets, as being not so liable 
to bruise as when too many arc placed together 
in baskets of larger sizes* 

A small sort uf narrow, upright, chip basket, 
called puttie, is useful for conveying sonic smaller 
sorts of ripe fruit in, tkc +J and for uliich purpose 
tliev are much-used in the gardens in manv places ; 
as for strawberries, raspberries, mulberries, and 
sometimes tor early cherries, gooseberries, cur¬ 
rants, and choicer sorts of early plums, 8cc, as 
the fruit is not so liable to bruise, as when 
laced together in great quantities in large 
a-kets. 

When fruit is intended to he sent to a di¬ 
stance, or for market, in large quantilies, in 
these small baskets, they arc packed together, 
upright, in a large, wide, flat, osier basket, and 
in that manner often carried upon the head, as 
not being so liable to bruise as by other methods 
of conveyance. 

Flag band baskets arc likewise useful in gar¬ 
dens in gathering particular sorts of vegetable 
productions, as well as the hardier sorts of fruit, 
and for sending small portions of different sorts 
to a moderate distance* These baskets arc also 
useful in gathering some sorts of hardy fruit by 
hand, on high standard trees, such as apples, 
pears, Sec* and green walnuts for pickling, &c* 
And sometimes in removing for transplanta¬ 
tion some curious sorts of largish ever greens, 
Ike .into the full ground, with balls of earth abuut 
iheir roots, to be scut to a distance with them 
as entire as possible, that the plants may scarcely 
feel any check, large, strong, coarse, willow 
baskets, not very closely worked, arc useful to 
place the plants in separately, 

Baskets for the use of the market-gardeners 
are of several sorts and sizes, peculiar to them¬ 
selves, for gat tiering and carrying theiF pro¬ 
ductions into market, fur which they have dif¬ 
ferent terms, as mcmnds t junks 9 sieves t Lwt~ 
ini'iktts, l uskcl - lus kits , and targe* hi sk ds* 

Most of the different sorts of baskets for gar¬ 
den uses may be procured of the basket-makers* 
BASON, an excavation made for the purpose 
of containing water, either for use or ornament, 
in gardens or pleasure-grounds* 

Basons of this sort are often necessary and con¬ 


venient in gardens fur watering plants in sum* 
liter, particularly such as are obliged lobe planted 
out in time of drought, as well as beds of young 
seedlings, of any sort, in dry sca>ous ; and plants 
in hot-beds under glasses; also all sonant plants 
inputs; as the water exposed to the influence 
of the sun and air in these ponds is considerably 
mure salutary to the grow th of vegetables, than 
such as is draw n immediately out of w ells* 

Where basons for containing water arc lor mod 
for ornament in pleasure-ground!?, they should 
be introduced in some of the more conspicuous 
sit nations, especially in the lower parts, and where 
a proper supply of water can be most readily 
obtained, either naturally, or by being con- 
dueled from a distance, sufficient to con¬ 
tinue them constantly full to the requisite height. 
If possible they should l>c at some distance, but 
within view of the house or habitation, and the 
principal lawns and walks rhat are contiguous to 
it, and have intervening views from other parts of 
the ground ; especially where the surface of the 
water is of considerable extent ; but in small 
basons this is not material, as they have but 
little effect. 

In regard to form and dimensions, they must 
vary according to circumstances; but where re¬ 
gular basons arc intended, they mav cither be 
circular, oval, or any other shape, being pro-* 
portioned in sonic decree to the nature of the 
situation, or part of the pleasure-ground in 
which they arc formed, as well as to the sup¬ 
ply of water that can be obtained* 

When it is desired to have basons of water 
formed, so as to imitate nature, they may have 
bends, swells, and curves of different di¬ 
mensions ; and in sonic situations be made 
to imitate lakes, rivers, £cc.; the extreme parts 
being sometimes turned in bold sweeps be¬ 
tween projecting side plantations, so as that the 
termination mav in a manner disappear, and 
seem in some points of view to extend in another 
direction. 

The principal circumstance!; to be attended to 
in making basons, or pieces of water, arc a pro¬ 
per supply of wafer at all times of the year, and 
the making them hold water perfectly at all 
seasons* 

The lirst must depend upon situation; and in re¬ 
gard to the second, the most effectual method is 
puddling, or laying the bottom and sides of the 
cavities with strong well-wrought clay, twelve, 
.filuen, eighteen inches, or even more, thick* 
according to the quality of the natural soil ; as 
the more the sub-soil inclines to a litrht loose 
texture, as gravel or sand,, the greater thickness 
of clay should be allowed. Where the sub-soil 
is of a strong loamy or clayey kind* there is little 
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danger of its holding water naturally, or by a 
moot;rale thickness of clay being added. 

When clay cannot be easily procured for the 
purpose, chalk is sometimes made use of in 
countries where it abound*, being first formed 
into a powder, and then wrought up into a Sort 
of mortar, and applied over the bottom and 
sides, beating and ramming it hard as it is laid 
on. 

And instead of day, the bottom and sides arc 
sometimes formed a foot thick with brick, or 
small stones laid in terrass, and plastered over 
with two or three inches thickness of cement, 
composed of two-thirds of powdered lilts to one 
of lime, which is beaten well, with as hide water 
as possible, into a strong mortar* This is how¬ 
ever an cspensive method* 

The depth of basons, or ornamental pieces 
of water, need not in general be more than 
three, four, or five feet "at most, even where a 
boat is intended, or fish to be kept for breeding* 

In forming the sides of the cavities or basons, 
they should have a gradual slope frum the top of 
the circumference to the centre of the intended 
depth- And when the coat of clay has been 
applied, a few* inches in thickness of gravel should 
be laid over it in order to preserve it, and render 
the water more clear : the surface of the sur¬ 
rounding ground should then be laid with turf, 
from the edge of the water to a suitable distance 
each way* 

The raising of high banks or stiff slopes, as 
boundaries to basons of this sort, should always 
he avoided as much as possible ; and where the 
water will admit, the ground should be sloped off 
gradually from some distance on the sides to the 
intended surface of water, so as that the super¬ 
ficies of the circumference, or rim, n»ay corre¬ 
spond more perfectly w ith the .general surface of 
the surrounding ground, and be more easv and 
natural ; the whole surface of the w-ater appear¬ 
ing as conspicuous as possible at a distance, 
being so managed as always to seem nearly as 
high as the superficies of the margin of the 
reservoirs* 

In staking out the dimensions of the batons, 
where full coats of clay arc necessary, it is requi- 
site to set them out three foct and a half, or 
more, according to circumstances, wider than 
their intended widths, to allow- for the suitable 
thicknesses ofelay being laid on the skies,, as 
well as for the grave! over the clay : they should 
also have depths in the same proportions* 

Particular care should be taken to stake the 
superficies of the circumference perfectly level, 
that the water may appear regular every way at 
the margin* 

In digging out the cavities of the basons, the 


best method is to bezin towards the middle, -and 
excavate the earth to the ini ended depth; then 
to work off the sides regularly with a moderate 
slope from the edge of the circumference to the 
bottoms of the reservoirs* 

When the cavities of the basons have been 
formed, they should be well rammed and 
smoothed; then tile ctav brought in, tvhirh 
should have been previously well wrought over 
and trodden- Then begin by laying the bottom 
in the middle, being careful that no extraneous 
matters be mixed with the clay to occasion 
cracks or fissures, spreading it regularly, a lit¬ 
tle at a time, and treading it well with the naked 
fret, watering it frequently during the process, 
and ramming it also from time to time with 
w ooden rammers, every part being w ell kneaded 
tliat they may be perfectly compact and secure* 
During the operation, if the w eather be drv, the 
day should be covered, as it is laid, with mats 
or moist litter, or with the intended stratum of 
gravel, in order to prevent it from cracking, 
continuing the claying regularly each way from 
the bottom, till the whole is covered; the 
water being then admitted. The w ork is after¬ 
wards to bo completed by turfing the sides and 
slopes from the level of the water to such di¬ 
stances as may be necessary for producing the 
proper effect* 

It is obvious that the forming of basons of 
this nature must be more expensive when made 
in such soils as arc open and porous, than in 
such as arc stiff and retentive, from the greater 
trouble and labour in claying thenK This point 
should therefore be attended to before the work 
is begun* 

The expense in digging out the excavations 
may be estimated at from nine-pence to eigh¬ 
teen- pence the yard, according to the nature of 
the soil and other circumstances* 

BASS, a setlgv substance drawn from bass- 
matSj of which threads or strings are made that 
are extremely useful in the culture of various 
herbs and plants, as being the most cheap and 
ready for the use of gardeners in tying them up* 

It is the best sort of bandage in grafting and 
budding ; also for the tying" up the stalk tf or 
steins of most kinds of flowering plants, the 
leaves of early cabbages, lettuces, endive, &e. 
to whiten and promote their heading ; also for 
bunching up various sorts of pot-and other herbs, 
□s well as for many other uses* 

The Bass for these purposes should be quite 
fresh, and not taken from such old mats as 
have been used in the garden t where there is 
much tying, it is best to appropriate'a mat or 
two entirely to this purpose, keeping them in 
the dry* and not draw ing the Bass^ as is oflcii 
Y 2 
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practiced, from the mnts thal are designed for 
other usts i which fpoil? them. 

It ^h<:>tiid Ijc drawn out regularly when it is 
wanted, and cut into equal lengths ; and in 
order to render it more pliable and tough, dipped 
in water; then tucked in the apron-string of 
the gardener* where it will be most ready for 
being employed. 

BAY* Sec Laukus. 

BEAN* See Vicia JVr a. 

BEAN, KIDNEY-. See Piiasi-olvs. 

BEAH-BEKKY. See AkHUTes. 

BEAIBS-BIIEECU. See Acanthus- 

WEAIFS-EAK. See Piumula Amur it la. 

RED, a space of ground, three, four, or more 
feet in breadth, with length in proportion, 
formed in gardens for the more convenient cul¬ 
ture of various sorts of crop?, being mostly houn¬ 
ded by tiodJen put Its- They arc particularly 
useful in sow lug and pricking out di fie rent kinds 
of small seeds and plains, affording much faci¬ 
lity in the business of weeding, thinnmtr, water¬ 
ing, covering, and gathering them. Where a 
greater depth of mould than usual is necessary, 
as in the common culture of Asparagus, Jke. tliey 
attovd the means of procuring it,by being raised 
above the general level ot the surrounding 
ground* 

Beds intended for the cultivation of aspa¬ 
ragus* strawberries, onions* leaks, lettuces, en¬ 
dive, early radishes, and various other small 
seed crops, should in general be formed to the 
w id ill of about four feet, having paths or al¬ 
leys between them of different bread tits, accord¬ 
ing to their feature ; in the first mostly from a 
foot and a half to two feet, and in the others 
from half a foot to a foot* 

In the culture of cauliflowers, brocoli, dif¬ 
ferent sorts of cabbages, boorcole, and other 
similar plant?, such kinds of beds are likewise 
extremely convenient for sowing and pricking 
out the young plants upon* previous to their 
being set out. In the growth of many sorts of 
pot-herbs* as mint, thyme, sage, marjoram* 
savory, penny-royal* lansey, tarragon, balm* 
hyssop, me, &c-* they are not only convenient, 
but afford a neat and regular appearance. 

In the cultivationof plants or the flower kind* 
beds are also highly useful both for the ease of 
performing such operations as are necessary in 
promoting their growth and flowering, and for 
the convenience of viewing them* Borne sorts 
also show to much more advantage when planted 
in beds- 

For the different bulbous-rooted sorts, as hy¬ 
acinths, tulips, lilies, &c. from three feet to 
three fret and a half are good breadths, with 
foot and half or two feet alleys; but for ranun- 
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dilutes, anemones, circuses, pinks* oarrur- 
tions* and various other kinds of the more choice 
flowers, three feet ill breadth, with foot and 
half paths, are sufficient. Beds for this purpose 
arc mostly edged in a neat manner with box or 
thrift. These kinds of beds arc likewise the 
most proper and convenient for raising different 
sorts of flower plants upon, either from seeds, 
parting the roots, slips, or cuttings. 

In nurserv ground* for the rearing and growth 
of trees, shruGa, and other plants, beds of dif¬ 
ferent dimensions must be employed; but for 
those of the low and smaller growth, those of 
four feet in breadth, with foot and half paths* 
arc very convenient. 

In forming beds of this sort, they should never 
be raised above the level of the natural ground* 
except where it becomes particularly necessary, 
cither from the nature of the plants to be culti¬ 
vated, or the too great retention of moisture in 
the soil, as, where they arc much raised, the 
mould not only parts with its natural moisture 
too quickly in dry seasons* but the paths, by 
being much sank* have a disagreeable ap¬ 
pearance. 

Particular constructions of beds are often re¬ 
quisite in the culture of particular arms of plants* 
but these will be described in speaking of theif 
culture. 

BEECH-TREE. See Fagus. 

BEET. See Bkta. 

EEC ONI A, a genus comprising a plant of 
the shrubby exutie kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Monoccia 
Polyandria^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Holoracet p. 

The characters arc : that in the male flowers 
there is no calyx : the corolla has four petals, 
of which the two opposite ones arc larger* com-* 
monly roundish : tne stamina have numerous 
filaments, fifteen to one hundred* inserted into 
the receptacle, very short, sometimes united at 
the base ; the anthers are oblong and erect. 

The female flowers are usually on the same 
common peduncle with the males ; there is no 
calyx : the corolla consists in most species of 
five petals, in some six* in others perhaps four* 
commonly unequal. The pistillum is an in¬ 
terior three-sided germ, in very many winged : 
the styles in most three, and bifid ; tne stigmas 
are six: the pericarpium is in most a three-cor¬ 
nered,' winged* three-ccl fed capsule, opening 
at the base by the wings ; some are two-cel led* 
and others perhaps onc-celled. 

The species principally cultivated is B. wi- 
tula, Shming-leaved Begonia. 

In this species* the steins are almost upright, 
branched* round* smooth* as ii the whole plant*. 
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whh alternate cylmdric branches : the leaves 
are acute or Acuminate, almost entire or ob¬ 
scurely toothed, seven-nerved ; one lobe of the 
base is double the size of the other; the younger 
ones arc rose-coloured about the edge ; they are 
alt very smooth and shining* of a bright green 
colour, paler beneath, permanent, spreading, 
four or five inches long, and two or three inches* 
broad : the petiotes are cylindric, thick, spread¬ 
ing, one-third only of the length of ihe leaf: 
the stipules are sessile, oblong, one-nerved, and 
as it were three-winged, from a rib winged un¬ 
derneath produced into a point; on the sides 
membranaceous and rcvolute ; they are spread¬ 
ing, deciduous, and the length of the petiole : 
the racemes are compound, cymose, androgy¬ 
nous; the males very numerous; the females Few 
at the top, solitary, axillary, on long peduncles, 
dichotomous, three inches wide: the peduncles 

S ht, cylindric, longer than the leaf, the 
ness of the petiole ; the bractcs opposite, 
below the dichotomies and the pedicels, half em¬ 
bracing, ovate or roundish, membranaceous, 
caducous : the corolla is flesh- or rose-coloured, 
sometimes of a dark red ; in the female flowers 
six-petalled. It is an elegant shrub flowering 
from May to December, and is a native of Ja¬ 
maica. 

There are varieties with rose-coloured flowers; 
and with white flowers, 

Culture* —These plants may be raised either 
by seeds, layers, or cuttings* The seeds should 
be sown in pots of light earth, in the early 
spring season, and brought forward by being 
plunged in a moderate bark hot-bed. When 
the plants have attained sufficient strength, they 
may be removed into separate pots, and placed 
in the stove. 

In the second method the layers may be laid 
down in the early spring, ana be taken off in 
the autumn, and planted in separate pots. The 
cuttings may likewise be planted out in the 
spring months, being transplanted into separate 
pots after they have become well rooted, and 
then placed again in the stove. The plants suc¬ 
ceed well when kept in the bark-stove, or even 
over the flue of the dry stove, being very orna¬ 
mental both in their leaves and flowers, which 
appear in the summer. 

BELLADONNA* See Amaryllis. 
BELLIS, a genus containing an elegant lit¬ 
tle perennial plant. The Daisy. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Pviygamia Snperjltta , and ranks in the natural 
order of Conpositce Ducoideee. 

The characters are : that the calyx is com¬ 
mon hemispheric, upright; leaflets ten to twenty 


in a double row, lanceolate and equal: fhc corolla 
is compound radiate ; eorol I ules hermaphrodite, 
tubular, and numerous in the disk : female li^u- 
Jate, more in number than the leaves of the cu]vx 
in the ray. Proper of the hermaphrodite fun¬ 
nel-form, fivc-cleft: of the female ligulate, lan¬ 
ceolate, scarcely three-toothed : the stamina of 
the hermaphrodite filaments are five, capillary, 
very short ; the anther cylindric and tubular ; 
the piitillmn Is an ovate germ : of the herma¬ 
phrodite the style is simple : the stigma emargi- 
nate : of the female, the style U filiform : the 
stigmas two, patulous; there is no ptricarpium i 
the calyx unchanged; the seeds solitary, obovate, 
and compressed : no down ; the receptacle nak^d 
and conical. 

The species which affords the cultivated va¬ 
rieties is B . pereimi .?, Common Perennial 
Daisy. 

This is sufficiently distinguished bv its per¬ 
ennial root; truncate or prscmorse at the end ; 
the leaves are radical, inversely ovate or lanceo¬ 
late, or rather spatulate, blunt at the end, notched 
and often waved about the edge, an inch or more 
in length, and about ha] fan inch in breadth : 
scapes hirsute, solid at bottom, hollow at top, 
from two to four inches long, having sometimes 
a single leaf, and terminated bv one radiate 
flower, frequently near an inch in diameter ; 
the florets in the disk yellow, numerous (one 
hundred and fifty); in the ray white, often pur¬ 
ple on the outside, and sometimes at the tip r 
amounting frequently to near fifty in number; 
the receptacle is surrounded by very stnall tuber¬ 
cles, which perhaps may be nectaries: the seeds 
are cordate-oblong or emarginate, compressed,, 
surrounded by a whitish rim, bay-ash-colourcd 
in the middle, having a few whitish hairs on 
them. It is a native of most parts of Europe j 
flowering almost all the year, shutting up in- 
the night and in wet weather. 

The Garden Daisies are all varieties of thi* 
species arising from cultivation, Sec. They are 
very numerous: but the principal are the double 
white; red; white and redstnped; variegatedy 
scarlet and pied; double-quilled, or with fistula* 
florets ; double cock's-comb-shaped, white,, 
red, and speckled; and the proliferous, childing^ 
or hen and chicken daisy, which is very curious. 

Culture .—All the cultivated varieties of the 
Daisy are hardy, and succeed in most sorts of 
soils and situations, but in the most perfection 
in such as are of a mellow loamy nature, and' 
which have not been enriched by manure. In 
this, they are capable of being increased and 
preserved, without varying, by parting and trans* 
planting the roots annually in the autumnal os 
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\crv early s^piiusi months, Where they grow 
shmlv, liansplantmg them every other year may 
he oheu enough. In peiiomiini tins busmen 
care should Ik- uken to select I fit fargest, hdk~t, 
and best double vanelic^, rejecting all such as 
show ativ tenth tiev to degenerate* Though tin: 
nmlksi portions w ill grow, U is the U st prac¬ 
tice not to divide them too imidi, as ihvy pro- 
il.net 1 a better show, and arc not so liable to be 
destroyed by Lite summer heats. They should 
be pkmied out where they are to remain ; or, if 
a lanrc supply be necessary, the small slips may 
be planted together in rows in beds, six or tight 
inches apart each way* If they be planted in a 
warm sunny exposure* their blowing in the 
spring is considerably promoted*! Ins is the me¬ 
thod commonly practised in order to bring them 
early for sale hi the markers. 

Some plant them as edgings to beds* borders, 
or other divisions in gardens j but, from their 
being liable to be destroyed in the summer by 
heat, they arc not well adapted to the purpose. 
ft]r. Curtis, however, thinks that they produce 
A good effect in this way, and advises that they 
should be taken up m the beginning of the au¬ 
tumn, and then divided into single plants and 
set in trenches, three inches from plant to plant, 
and not put in boles by the dibble, the fibres of 
the roots being spread out, and the earth pressed 
closely to them. In this way they arc Jess 
liable 10 be disturbed by worn is* This work 
must be done every year, or ihe plants are apt to 
Spread too much where they grow well. 

These plants produce much variety and effect 
when properly distributed in patches in the 
fronts and other conspicuous pans of the bor¬ 
ders and chimps of pleasure-grounds and gardens, 
in assemblage with other perennials ot similar 
growth, 

BELT, a stripe or breadth of land, planted 
with trees and shrubs on the sides nr other parts 
of pleasure-grounds, for the purpose of orna¬ 
ment or shelter. 

Jti forming plantations of this sort, attention 
should he had to different circumstances ; such 
as situation, surface, ornamental tiled, shelter, 
division, and the covering of such objects as 
may be wished to be concealed. 

In the business of planting them, such a 
mixture and variety of trees should be intro¬ 
duced, as may afford the most agreeable and or¬ 
namental c fleets at all the ditfueut seasons of die 
year. In the arrangement of the plant?, those 
of the largest atid tallest growth should occupy 
ihe middle and back places ; the fronts and 
more conspicuous parts being filled up by those 
of the less elevated and more shrubby growths. 
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All ihe deciduous and finest kinds of trees are 
prmur ibr being cmplow.d in this wav, in due 
arwmbhigc with those of the evergreen and flow¬ 
ering kinds* 

These plantations mav be made either in the 
autumn or the early spring, according to cir- 
cuni'itmccs ; the former being the bt>l where 
the sod is dry, but in moist retentive soils the 
latter should alwavs be preferred, tiee L'lump. 

ISKNJ AM IN-THElh See Laukus. 

BHHBEKIS, a genus containing shrubby 
plants of the hardy deciduous kind. The Ihp- 
peridgv Bush. 

It belongs to the cla^s and order ITmtndria 
JHittwitr/rtitij and ranks in the natural order of 
JJt 1 7w':</r.* of .hnsieu. 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a six¬ 
leaved perianth him : the leaflets arc ovate, 
with a narrow base, concave, alumauly smaller, 
coloured, and deciduous : tile corolla consists of 
six round ash, concave, erect-expanding petals, 
scarcely larger than the calyx: tlic nectary con¬ 
sists q\ two small, roundish,coloured bodies, fast¬ 
ened to tile base oi each petal: the stamina o in¬ 
sist oj si\ erect,compressed,obtuse filaments; the 
anthers two, listened on each side to the- top of 
the filaments: the pistillum is a cvtmdne germ, 
the length of the stamens r the style w-anting ; 
the stigma orbmulate, broader than the germ, 
surrounded with a sharp edge : the pvnearpium 
is a cylimlrie berry, obtuse, umbihcaiccl with 
a point, ami nuc-cclled; the seeds two, oblong, 
cylindrie, and obtuse ; the second species has 
three seeds. 

d he species most generally cultivated are : 1. 
B> vuin/trh t Common Berberiy. fl* 13 * Cretica, 
Cretan Berberry. 

The first is a shrub rising to the height of eight 
or ten feet : the stems arc tip right and branched, 
smooth find slighth grooved, brittle, with a large 
white pith, and covered with a whitish or ash- 
coloured bark, which is yellow on the inside. 
Both stems and branches arc armed with sharp 
thorns, which commonly grow by threes; the first 
leaves arc obovatc, serratc-cilLite, not jointed : 
the ftipule3 arc terminated on each fide by a 
capillary tooth; stem-haves alternate; the lowest 
subpiunatifid with spiny teeth : the secondary 
leaves are in pairs ; they are oblong and serrate; 
and lx tween the lowermost leaves and the 
thorns smaller leaves are concealed: the flowers 
are in pendulous rafernes towards the cods of the 
bra tie lies, with a bra etc to each pedicel: the 
corolla is yellow : petals frequently serrate about 
the ecbje : at the base of each arc two orange- 
coloured dots, which are probably the nectaries: 
the anthers are roundish and yellow : the stigma 
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Is greenish : the berries fire at first green, but 
when ripe turn to a_ fine rd to]our. ft is a 
native of ;nost parti of the Hast, &c, flowering 
in May and ripening the fruit in September, 

There arc several varieties : as with red fruit, 
and stony seeds; with red stoneless fruit; with 
white fruit; and wilh black fruit* 

The second species never rises higher than 
three or four feet in this climate* It semis 
out many stalks from the root, which arc 
stroncly armed wiih spines at cvey joint: the 
leaves are produced without order, and are 
shaped like those of die Narrow-leaved Box-tree : 
the flowers cmne out from between the leaves, 
each upon a slender peduncle, but these are not 
succeeded by fruit here. It is a u:;tiv ' of Crete, 
flowering in April and May* 

Culture .—The best method of propagating 
these shrubs is by layers, which should belaid 
down in the autumn, as soon as tic leaves W- 
gin to drop otl ; the young animal sL >otsbem^; 
made use of for the purpose. They should be 
left tilt the following autumn, when they may 
be taken off and planted out in the situations 
where they are to remain. TLuy may also be 
increased by suckers, which vise annually from 
their roots, but the plants produced in tins wjy 
are more liable afterwards to send up such 
suckers. 

Cuttings of the young shoots will likewise 
often strike root and form good plants, when 
planted out in the spring, and properly supplied 
with water. These may be tel out in the fol¬ 
lowing spring where they are to grow. 

They arc also capable of being raised by sow¬ 
ing the seed in beds of common earth in the 
autumn; and when the plants have attained 
one or two years growth, being removed into 
the nursery,and planted out in rows a foot apart, 
and eight or ten inches from plant to plant. 

* They should be kept perfectly clean from weeds. 

When plants of this sort are intended to fruit, 
they should be planted singly in an open situa¬ 
tion, and the suckers that may be thrown up 
carefully removed annually in the autumn, as 
well as all such gross shoots as may be useless 
pruned out. By this means the fruit will be 
rendered finer and more plentiful than under 
other circumstances. 

In the second species, the layers, after being 
taken off, should be planted mu in pots, and 
protected in the winter in frames, till they have 
attained a sufficiently hardy growth to be set out 
in warm situations in the open ground. 

The principal culture which these shrubs re¬ 
tire afterwards, is that of keeping their strag* 
glirirr s hoots cut in annually... 

These shrubs may be planted-out toward* the 


back parts of large borders or clumps in pleasure-* 
grounds, in mixture* with other plants of the 
di vidimus kind, as the fruit has a line effect in 
the latter end of summer, and In the autumn. 
It also constitutes an excellent pickle, and ail 
element garnish. 

Tiny are likewise sometimes planted so as to 
form a son of hedge. 

The Inner species is more rare and curious 
than l be former. 

. BETA, a gemis comprising different plan la 
ol the hardy esculent biennial kind* 

Itb-longs m the class and order Pvtiiamhla 
and ranks in the natural order of 
Htrf'iravt'fr* 

The characters arc : the cnlvx is a five-1 caved* 
concave, permanent penantliium ; the divisions 
m ate-ubliM^ and obtuse ; there is no corolla : 
the stamina consist of live subulate UkuuciUs, 
opposite to the leaves of the calyx, ami of 
the s itnc length with them ; the ambers are 
round; h ; the pisLlhmi is a germ in a manner 
below the receptacle ; tile styles arc two, very 
short and erect : the stigmas are acute : the pc- 
ricat pium is a capsule within the bottom of the 
calyx, onc-edfcd and deciduous : the seed 
sing! ’, kidney-formed, compressed and involved 
in the calyx. 

The species principally cultivated in the gar¬ 
den are; 1, if. vttlgari$ 9 Red Garden Beet. 
2, fi, fftVfl, White Garden Beet. 

The first has large thick succulent leaves, 
which arc 6>r the most part of a dark red or pur¬ 
ple colour : the roots are large, and of a deep 
red ; on which circumstances their goodness 
depends ; for, the larger they grow llie more 
tender tht'y will be, and the deeper their colour 
the more they arc esteemed. It is a native of 
the southern parts of Europe, 

There are varieties of this which principally 
differ in the size and colour of their leaves; as 
with long dark red root; with turnip root; with 
short, larjre, dark red root; and with red root 
and green leaves. 

Tn the second sort the root seldom grows 
larger than a man's thumb ; the stalks rise 
erect, and have oblong spear-shaped leaves 
growing close to the stalk: the spikes of flower* 
arc axillary, long, and have narrow leaves placed 
between the flowers: the lower leaves are thick 
and succulent, and their foot-sulks broad ; it 
is chiefly cultivated for these; the leaves being 
boiled as spinach, or put into soups, and the 
stalks and midrib of the. leaf stewed and eaten 
as asparagus* 

There are three varieties of this : the White¬ 
leaved, the Green-leaved, and the Swiss or 
Chard Beet, The last is probably the large va— 
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fie tv lately cultivated im(V-r th : Lit!? nf fl.u i/ie 
dt Dii'IU'i Hoot nf Spirit- or Alun^el WuraeL 
Cablin '.—All the diffenmt sprues and va¬ 
rieties of these plants arc raided hy sowing the 
seeds in llie early spring month.-, a? from the 
laller cud of Fchruary to the middle of Apr.!, tor 
summer crop*, but the earlier the better, if the 
t>L a.- on will admit; and tor sticoessionil crops, 
especial!v in the white kind, some seed may be 
put in occasionally in the summer months, till 
the beginning of August, 

The most proper soils for plants of ihe red 
beet kind, arc those nf the more light deep rich 
sort, which incline a little to a sandy nature, 
such as ore adopted to the growth of the carrot, hi 
preparing the land, it should always beVcIl dug 
over to the depth of twelve or sixteen inches, a 
little well-rotted stable dung being intimately 
blended with the mould at the time, if manure 
lias not been applied for the preceding crop, 
which is by much the best practice. The ground 
should then be divided into beds of four or six 
feet in breadth, and the surface raked even 
for the reception of the seed, winch may be put 
in either by sowing it thinly over I lie surface, 
and rovering it by tTic rake, or in small shallow 
drills, made at the distance of six or eight 
inches from each other; but for the large-leaved 
w hite sorts, considerably more, a* from twelve 
to eighteen inches or two feet, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. But for some of these latter kinds 
the ground need not be trenched over to so great 
a depth as for the former, though it should al¬ 
ways be stirred when the root is the principal 
object, as is the case m the red sort, and occa¬ 
sionally' in some others. Deep digging is ab- 
s-nlutdv necessary', as without it the taproot is 
apt to (jecome short, and send off lateral fibres* 

It is sometimes the practice with market 
gardeners, in order to save mom, to sow' these 
crops with those of onions and other kinds that 
are to be drawn out at an early period ; but this 
should always, if possible, be avoided, as plants 
* of different sorts seldom succeed well together, 
*or answer the purpose of the cultivator. 

In whichever method the sowing is performed, 
great care should be taken when the plants rise, 
which is mostly in the course of a month or six 
weeks, and have formed leaves an inch or two in 
breadth, to keep them perfectly dean, and thin¬ 
ned out to sufficient distances by repealed hoe¬ 
ing according tothc kinds. By thus stirring the 
earth about the roots of the plants, and keeping 
them free from weeds, their growth is greatly 
promoted as well in their roots as the leaves. 

The first 50rt is cultivated for the use of its 
large red esculent root, which in the common 


kind often Attains considerable length and thick- 
ne.*s, ami in some of the other varieties a still 
greater thickness, but less length, -Thcv be¬ 
came in a state of perfection and fit for culinary 
uses about SepteinlnT, or lhe following month ; 
at which time some of them should be taken up, 
and alter having the tops trimmed off, without 
injuring the crowns of the roots, be packed up 
under cover in dry sand or earth, to preserve them 
for the winter and early spring seasons* When 
the sod is dry, they are however frequently let 
remain in the ground to be drawn up as wanted. 
The largest and deepest red sorts are held in 
the most estimation, as being the most adapted 
to lire purposes for which they are employed, 
whether for boiling and slicing, to be eaten 
alone or scraped, sliced in sallads, as a pickle, 
or for garnish iug d die rent sorts of dishes, 

'The common sort is chiefly cultivated as a 
principal crop, the varieties being moslly sown 
unlv in small portions. 

The latter species and varieties are in a great 
measure cultivated for the use of their targe suc¬ 
culent leaves, which are employed in soups, and 
boiled as spinach. In the large variety the 
stems and ribs of the large leaves arc often made 
use of, after being stripped of the leafy part and 
the external skin, in soups and tor stew ing, to 
be eaten as asparagus. 

They usually become in perfection for these 
purposes about the latter end of June, or in the 
following month, and may be continued nearly 
the year round by always carefully gathering the 
large outwaid leaves, the others thereby coming 
forward in succession, as well as further sup¬ 
plies produced from the roots. 

The large Chard or Swiss variety is mostly 
cultivated Tn the field as a cattlc-footi; but rn.iv 
be grown in the garden, cither for its leaves cu* 
the large roots : hut with the latter view the 
leaves should not be pulled off while the plants 
are growing 

In all tne varieties of these species, crons 
must be raised annually in the spring ; as, though 
they may be continued two years bv cutting 
down the sccd-stcm.4 of the year-old plants as 
they rise in thy second spring, the leaves arc far 
inferior in size and fit shy substance. 

For the purpose of procuring seed of the se¬ 
veral species amt varieties, some of the best and 
most perfect plants of each sort should he 
marked, and left in the second spring to stand 
And run up for seed; being supported with 
tricks during the summer, and gathered when 
perfectly ripe and dry, in the beginning oflht 
autumn, as In September. 

BETULA* a genus comprehending different 
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hardy deciduous trees, of the forest kind. The from two to four flowers in each, they are !m~ 
Birch and Alder. T , eeolalc, blunt, green, and smooth ; the germs 

It belongs to the class and order Monriecia two, sometimes more* compressed : the styles 
Tetraitdritty and ranks in the natural order of and stigmas are reddish. It is a native of moot 
Amenlacete. parts of Europe. 

The characters are: that the male flowers The chief variety of this is the Pendulous or 
art in a cylindric ament : the calyx is a loose. Weeping Birch. 

cylindric ament, imbricate on every side, con- The second species Ins the larger scrraturcs of 
sitting of three-flowered scales, in each of which the leaves dreper and more remote, and besides 
are two very minute scales, placed at the sides, these very small, fine, crowded ones ; the base 
Three eqdal iloscuies arc fixed to the disk of from an obtuse angle is quite entire. The twigs 
each scale of the calyx : the periamhium in each arc pubescent, and the petioles villose. The 
one-lea ted, small, entire, three- or four-parted: branches are spotted, and'more sparingly set on 
the divisions ovate and obtuse: there is no the tree than in the common sort. The leaves 
corolla: the stamina consist of four, or three arc broader, and grow on longer petioles. liar* 
or two filaments very small: the anthers rives at a much greater size, and is equally hardy 
are twin: the female flowers in an anient with the White Birch. 

of the same plant : the calyx is a cylindric or There arc several varieties o"f it: as the Broad- ' 
roundish,* imbricaLe ament, w ith two-flowered leaved Virginian Birch ; the Pupiar-leaved Y7r- 
scales : there is no corolla : the pistillum is an ginian Birch; the Paper Birch ; and the Brown 
ovate compressed germ, proper, very small, and Birch. 

two-seeded: the styles two and setaceous: the In the third species the leaves are smooth, ^ 
stigmas simple: there 1 is no pcricarpium ; the very finely and sharply serrate. The female cat- 
ament under each scale cherishing the seeds of kins are ovale, sessile, with acuminate entire 
two florets : the seeds arc solitary and ovale. * scales. It grows to a great height. 

The species chiefly cultivated in nursery gar- There are several varieties, as the Dusky, 
dene are ; 1* B. alba , White or Common Birch White, Paper, and Poplar-leaved Canada Birch. 
Tree. s. B , nigra 9 Black Virginian Birch Tree. ( The fourth, though it appears as a shrub, fro 
3. B. lenta , Canada Birch Tree. 4. B. Alnus t 'queutly will however grow to a considerable 
The Alder Tree* A. B, incana , Hoary AlderTree. tree. Die bark is blackish, and in old trees full 

Thefirst is easily known by the silvery colour of clefts. The wood is red and brittle. The 
of its bark, or rather the outer thin covering to leaves arc of a dark green colour, and a round- 
tbe bark ; by the smallness of the leaves in com- ish figure, resembling those of the hascl, cionale, 
parison with other timber trees ; and the light- smooth, and in the common sort viscid to the' 
ness and airiness of its whole appearance. It touch: the nerves on the under side have spongy 
* is of a. middling or rather inferior size toother balls at the angles of their ramifications, as in 
forest trees. The branches are alternate, sub- the leaves of the lime-tree : the petioles arc 
'divided, very pliant and flexible, covered with a grooved above, and near an inch long ; at the 
reddish brown or ruaset, smooth bark, generally base of these are lanceolate, blunt stipules, 
dotted with white. The leaves are Sternate, The male catkins are cylindrical, appear m the 
bright green, smooth, shining beneath, with autumn, and continue to the spring. The fe- 
ihc veins crossing like the mc&hcs of a net ; the males are of a short conical form, like a small ’ 
jjettoles are halt an inch or more in length, fircone. It is a native of most parts of Europe, 
smooth, grooved above ; and at the base are There are several varieties : as the Long-leaved 
ovate green glands. The male aments or calkins American, the White, the Dwarf, and the Cut- 
appear in autumn, keep on during the winter, leaved Alder. _ ^ 

and unfold their flowers when the females ap- The fifth species is very distinct from the 
pear in spring; they aFe situated at the ends of above, both in the structure of its parts, and its 
the twigs, commonly two together, sessile, uses. It never attains the size of that, and is 
cyjimlric, blunt, long, narrow, and pendulous : commonly shrubby: the trunk is scarcely thicker 
the scales separating the flowers are roundish, than the human arm: the wood is white, and of t 
acuminate, yellowish brown, and smooth : the a closer texture : the branches and even twigs 
female aments appear in spring at the ends of are testaceous, hoary, diverging at half a right 
the shorter branches ; they are eolitarv, at first angle : the luaveves not round but ovate, 
^prifrbt, but afterwards nodding a fittle, cy- tkawp out at the end, unequally serrate with 
lindric or rather ovate, blunt, on pedicels near very sharp toothlets, sometimes doubly-scrrate 
a /J ua rter of an inch in length, shorter and with very obscure incisions, very smooth, and 
thicker than the male aments; the scales have somewhat glutinous even beueUih,. except at 
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the ttivieions of the nerves, where they have & 
close thick pubescence* The wale catkins are 
sessile at the ends of the branches usually by 
threes ; they are two inches lone, the thickness 
of a swan's quill, and the scaPes ferruginous : 
the female catkm?, one on each side., having two 
or three bundles between the shining-brown 
testaceous scales, coming nut with a leaf or 
two, alternate on the peduncles: when in flower 
they are of a brownish green colour, and of an 
oblong cylimlric form ; wheel ripe they arc 
smaller than those of the common Alder, not 
divaricate, and in other respects different. Jt 
is a native of different parts of Sw itzerlund. 

There are many varieties: as the Cut-leaved, 
the Dwarf Alpine, the Long-kaved, and the 
I lose-flowered Hoary Alder. 

Cultured The soils most suited to the culture 
of the Birch arc those of the light black loamy 
kind, on a dry sandy or gravelly substratum. 
In those of the more moist ami retentive descrip¬ 
tions, it grows with rapidity, but soon decays, 
and the wood is not so valuable. It grows 
more slowly on those of the light sandy or gra¬ 
velly kinds, and where the situation is exposed ; 
but the timber is better* 

All the species are capable of being raided by 
sowing the seeds ; collected when the scales in¬ 
closing them bee in to open in the autumn, on 
narrow beds of light earth, either at the above 
period or in the early spring months, covering 
them in a very slight manner* When the young 
plants appear they should be kept clean from 
weeds, and after they have attained sufficient 
growth be planted out in rows in the nursery- 
ground, at the distance of six, eight, or 
twelve inches from each othher, having spaces 
of from eighteen inches to two feet Detween 
ihcin. In these situations they mav remain 
til) tbev have attained a growth sufficient to be 
planted out in the pleasure-ground, as live, six, 
or tight feet m height. In the American sorts 
the seeds are supplied by the ships from thence* 

Thvv may also he increased by layers made 
from the young shoots of two-years grow th* In 
order to effect this, a few trees of the best sorts 
wanted should be headed down in the autumn 
to the ground, to form shoots, which, by send¬ 
ing out lateral branches in a plentiful manner 
in the spring, fully answer the purpose. These 
are plashed and laic! down mlo the mould, with 
their smaller shoots, when of sufficient grow th ; 
all of which soon strike root, and become fit to 
be taken off and planted out in the nursery- 
ground, in rows, at similar distances to the above, 
when (hey have had a twelvemonth’s growth* 
These stools continue to afford supplies of fresh 
shoots, for being laid down, for several years* 


While in the nursery the plants should be kept clean 
from weeds, by being frequently hoed among, 
and having the earth well stirred and loosened 
between them. During this period all such 
plants as are crooked and not handsome in their 
growtli, or which are of slow and imperfect 
growth, should be cut over close to the surface 
of Ihc ground, in order that they may shoot up 
again in better forms. 

This is the best method of increasing all the 
varieties of both the common and other species, 
as they are liable to degenerate when raised from 
seeds* 

With the common sort it is recommended by 
some, as the best and most ready method of pro¬ 
viding this sort of plants, where it ran he done, 
to collect them from woods or other [daces where 
they have risen naturally from,seeds. They mostly 
succeed well when removed to better soils, ancf 
more open situations. 

The fourth species, besides being raised in the' 
two first of the above method*, is capable of 
being increased by cutiings of different sizes 
when planted in such sit via Lions as arc inclined 
to be moist* When these have had tw o or three 
years growth they may be removed into live 
places where they arc to remain* Thcv likewise 
grow well from large cuttings usually termed 
truncheons, u hen planted out in such situations 
as the above* These should be formed to ihe 
length of from two to three feet in lemrih, being 
set one-third into the ground, holes Wing first 
made for their reception, and the bark wholly 
preserved upon the parts which are thus intro¬ 
duced. Upon this being perfectly attended to, 
much of the success of the planter depends* 

The last species naturally affects such soils as 
arc of the poor sandy or gravelly kinds: it may 
of course be employed where other trees cannot 
be introduced* It is capable of being reared in 
the same methods as the other species. 

All the different species and varieties of these 
trees, when introduced in proper mixture with 
others of the deciduous kind, in large plantations, 
clumps, w ilderness quarters, and belts of plant¬ 
ing oa the sides or other parts of pleasure- 
grounds, produce a good effect, affording 
much diversity by the great variety in their 
foliage and colour* The Weeping Jiirch and 
some of the other sorts have likewise an agree¬ 
able appearance, when planted singly on exten¬ 
sive lawns or open spaces. The foliage in the 
Alder, though full and pleasing, is but seldom 
observed in the plantations or other paris of or¬ 
namented grounds. U would seem, however, to 
deserve a place in such situations in all its diffe¬ 
rent varieties. 

From the juice of the common Birch, cot- 
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lected l>y boring the trees in the early spring 
months, as about March or April, nndiiitro~ 
ducing pipes, formed of cider, into the boles 
to conduct the liquor into bottles placed for the 
purpose of receiving it, a good and pleasant 
wine is prepared, by letting it afterwards undergo 
the process of fermentation* 

The twigs and small branches of these trees 
may be occasionally cut over for the purpose of 
malting birch brooms* 

BIENNIAL PLANTS, such as are only of 
two years duration. These are of the esculent 
as well as the flowerkind* 

There are various plants of this tribe, which 
being raised one year from seed, generally attain 
perfection, either the same or in about the pe¬ 
riod of a twelvemo ml i afterwards, and which in 
the following spring or summer shoot up stems, 
flower, and perfect their seeds ; after which 
most of the sorts either soon wholly perish j or, 
when any particular sort survives another year, 
the plants assume a dwindling and straggling 
growth, and gradually decline, Biennials arc 
consequently always in their prime the first or 
second summer after they rise : they must in 
general, of course, be raised annually from seed, 
for successional supplies in the different kinds* 

The most common of the esculent kind arc 
the Cabbage , Savoy, Carrot , Parsnip, Beet,Onion, 
Leek, and some others* And of the flowery tribe, 
the Canterbury‘bell, French Honeysuckle, ff all- 
jhiver, Stock, Juft/-Jimver, Sweet l Pill tarn, China 
Pink , Matted Pink^ Car nn lion , Scat hut, Tree 
Mallow, Fervahi Mallow,Tree Prinnose, Honesty 
or Moon-wort, and some others, all which rise 
the spring after being sown, and in the fol¬ 
lowing spring shoot up into stem, flower, and 
perfect their seeds in autumn, after which 
most of them dwindle and decline, though the 
Wall-flowers, Stocks,Sw eet Williams, and Car¬ 
nations, sometimes survive, and flower the fol¬ 
lowing year; but the plants become weak and 
straggling, and the flowers small and badly 
coloured* On these accounts it is nccessarv to 
raise a fresh supply annually, from seeds of all the 
different sorts* The Wall-[lowers. Carnations, 
And Pinks, may however be continued by plant¬ 
ing slips and layers in the summer, in a peren¬ 
nial state, in the utmost perfection* 

B1GNONTA, a genus comprehending several 
plants of the shrubby and tree exotic kinds* The 
Trumpet Flower, or Scarlet Jasmine* 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
jdttt*inspermia, and ranks in the natural order of 
He rmnatte. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
ieafed, erect, cup-form, five-cleft periantliium: 


the corolla monopetalotis, campanula^ : tube 
very frtml!, the length of the calyx : throat 
very long, ventiicose beneath, oblong * cam- 
panulate ; border five-parted, the two upper di¬ 
visions rcHex, lower patulous : the stamina con¬ 
sist of four subulate filaments, shorter than the 
corolla; two longer than the other two: ihe 
anther* roll ex, oblong, as it were double : the 
pistillum is an oblong germ, the style filiform, 
having the situation and form of the stamens : 
the stigma is capitate : the pericarpium is a two- 
celled, iwo-valved silique: partition membrana¬ 
ceous, parallel and thickened at the sutures: the 
seeds arc very many, imbricate, compressed, 
and membrane-winged on both sides* 

The species chiefly cultivated for ornamental 
purpose* are ; I . B* Catalpa, Catalpa and Tree 
Bignonia* 2. iJ. sempervirens, Evergreen Carolina 
Bignonia, or Yellow Jasmine. 3* X?* ungtds. 
Cut-claw Bignonia* 4* JT radicates, .Routing 
Ash-leaved Scarlet Eignonia* 

The first is a deciduous tree, rising with an 
upright stem, covered with a smooth brown 
bark^ to the height of thirty or forty feet in its 
native situation, but not nearly so high in this 
climate: it sends out many strong 'lateral 
branches, having very large, heart-shaped, or 
ovate, leaves on them, placed opposite at every 
joint* The flowers arc produced in large branch¬ 
ing panicles towards the end of the branches ; 
they arc of a dirty white colour, with a few pur¬ 
ple spots, and faint stripes of yellow on their 
inside: the tube of the corolla is much shorter, 
and the upper part more spreading than in the 
fourth sort : the segments also arc deeper cut, 
and waved on their edges. The flowers are suc¬ 
ceeded by long taper poda in its native situation; 
but these have not as yet been produced in 
this climate. It is a native of South Carolina, 
and flowers in August* 

The second spec ies rises with slender stalks, 
w hich twist themselves round the neighbouring 
plants, and mount to a considerable height : 
the leaves come out single and apposite to each 
other at every joint: they remain green through 
the year* The flow ers come out from the wings 
of tlie loaves at every joint, sometimes but two, 
at other times four at each joint ; these stand 
erect, arc trumpet-shaped, yellow, and have a 
very sweet scent; and, in the countries where 
they grow naturally, are succeeded by short 
taper pods filled with small winged seeds* It 
is a native of South Corolina. 

The third rises with slendcrstenis which require 
support. The leaves arc small, ovate, entire, 
and placed opposite at every joint ; at the same 
places come out the tendrils, by which the plants 
Z £ 
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fasten them stives to whatever grows near 
them: the flowers are axillary, anil shaped like 
those of the Foxglove* They arc not succeedr-d 
hv pods in this climate. It is a native of the 
West-Indies* 

The fourth species has rough stems, which 
send out many tiaiUmi branches, putting out 
roots at theirjoims, and" thereby fastening them¬ 
selves to the trees in ihcir natural places of 
growth, and climbing to a great height : v hen 
it is planted n^-unst walh, it strikes into the 
mortar of the joints so strongly as to support 
the branches, and will rise to the height oi forty 
or fifty foot, The leaves are opposite at every 
joint, composed of four pairs of leaflets, termi¬ 
nated by an odd one ; they are serrate, and end 
iu a long sharp point* The flower* are produced 
at the ends of the shoots of the same year, in 
large bunches ; they have long swelling tubes, 
shaped somewhat like a trumpet, whence the 
plant Ins the appellation of Trumpet Mow er. 
The corolla is of an orange colour, and opens at 
the beginning of August, It is a native of Ca¬ 
rolina. 

Therein a variety of this with small flowers* 

Several oilier species of this genus are equally 
deserving of cultivation. 

Culture* -These plants are capable of 

being raised either from seeds, layers, or cut¬ 
tings of the stronger shoots, according to the 
species* 

In the first, the best methods are those of 
Bowing the seeds, obtained from abroad, in pots 
of light fresh earth, in the early spring season, 
plunging them immediately in a moderate hot* 
bed of tan or dung ; when the young plants ap¬ 
pear, they should be placed in warm sheltered 
exposures till the autumn, when they require the 
protection of frames and glasses, or ot a good 
green-house, free air being admitted when the 
weather will permit- After the plants have at¬ 
tained sufficient growth in these situations, they 
may be removed from the pots, planted out in 
warm situations where they are to remain, or in 
the nursery, protection being given them in the 
winter season when it proves severe* 

Some however prefer raising plants of this 
sort by setting the cuttings of the young shoots 
in the early spring, in pots of the same earth, 
plunging them in moderate hot-beds till they 
have stricken full root, water and shade being 
occasionally given them, gradually as the sum¬ 
mer advances enuring them to the full air, in 
order to harden them. On the approach of 
autumn, they should be taken under shelter of 
some sort when the weather is severe* In the 
spring following they may, if necess.iry, be 


planted out where they are to stand, or be put 
m the nursery ground* 

These plants succeed best in such soils as are 
rich, and rather inclined to moisture. 

All the other species may likewise be raised from* 
seeds, by being managed in the same manner as 
the preceding one; but a more ready method 
is by layers, made from the young shoots in the 
autumn or spring seasons; which may be taken 
off and planted out, either w here they arc to re¬ 
main, or in the nursery-ground, after they have 
had a twelvemonth*!* growth* They are also 
capable of being increased by cuttings of the 
more strung shoots, planted out and managed 
in the same way as in the first sort. 

In all the kinds, the plants raised from seed* 
arc much longer before they produce flowers, 
than when they are propagated by layers or cut¬ 
tings of the flowering plants* 

The chief culture, after the plants are fully 
established, is that of cutting out all the small 
weak shoot* of the preceding year, in the win * 
ter season, and shortening the stronger ones to 
the length of about two feet, in order to induce 
flowering shoots to be scut out for the ensuing 
summer. Those plants are all of long duration, 
w hen carefully managed. 

The first species, though late in putting out 
its leaves and flowers, is a highly ornamental 
shrubby tree, that may be iiUroTluced with pro¬ 
priety and great effect in the back but more 
conspicuous parts of large borders, or the mid¬ 
dle oflarge clumps and" other planted parts of 
shrubberies and grounds. When in full foliage 
it his a fine appearance, affording an agreeable 
diversity in such situations* 

It is likewise well suited for planting out 
singly on the more spacious lawns or other open 
parts, whelp the situations are not too much 
exposed, as when permitted to take iu natural 
growth it produces a good effect. 

The second species is more tender, requiring 
the protection of mats or other coverings in 
winter, iu the time of frosts, and the application 
of tan or litter about the roots. It succeeds 
best, and has the finest appearance, when planted 
against a warm wall, where it has room to 
climb atid spread* 

The third and fourth species are much more 
hardy, though they should have some protec¬ 
tion when frosts occur in the winter* They 
arc very ornamental when planted against high 
walls or buildings, especially the Tatter, as it 
will fix on the crevices, and extend itself over a 
vast surface* If trained up against high trees, 
it also produces a fine appearance when, in flower*. 

BIXA, a genus containing a plant of the 
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Evergreen shrubby kind. The Dyeing 
Spanish Anotto^ or French Rnucort* 

It belongs to the class and order Pohjandria 
Monogj/nia t and ranks in the natural order of Cb- 
himnifert p* 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a five¬ 
toothed, very small, obtuse, flat, permanent peri- 
anthium; the corolla is double: outer, with petals 
five,oblongs equal, large,mure rude; inner, with 
five petals like the outer, but thinner : the 
stamina have numerous filaments, setaceous, 
shorter by half than the corolla: the anthers 
are erect; the pistilluin is an ovate germ : the 
style is filiform, the length of the stamens : the 
stigma paralldly bifid, and compressed : the 
pcncarpitim is an ovate-cordate, compressed 
capsule, fenced with bristles, bivalve, gaping 
at the angles, one-celled, with an inner bivalve 
membra tic ; the seeds are numerous, turbinate, 
with a truncated navel, and berried : the recep-r 
tacle is linear, longitudinal, and fastened to the 
middle of the valves. 

There is only one species, JB, Orellana , Arne- 
ricau Bixsu 

It is a shrub which in its native situation 
rises with an upright stem to the height of eight 
or ten feet, sending out many branches at the 
top, forming a regular head. These are garnished 
with heart-shaped leavts ending in a point, 
which have long foot-stalks, and come out 
without any order* The flowers are produced 
in loose panicles at the end of the branches, of 
a pale peach colour, having large petals. They 
art succeeded by a pulpv red fruit* This is a 
native of the East and West Indies* It is from 
the red pulp, covering the sc^'dis of the fruit of 
this shrub, that the Arntilto employed as a 
colouring ingredient is prepared. 

Culture ,—The propagation of this shrub is 
effected in this climate hy sowing the seeds, 
which are brought from the West-Indies or 
America, in small pots filled with light rich 
mould in the spring, being then plunged imo a 
gentle hot-bed of tan; and when the plants ap¬ 
pear, and arc of sufficient growth, they should 
te carefully transplanted into separate pots, and 
again placed on heat, being shaded when neces¬ 
sary, During the summer they should be often 
refreshed with a very small supply of water, but 
in the winter very little, as their roots are apt to 
rot, A good degree of warmth is requisite at 
this season, in the tan-bed, while the plants are 
in their more early growth,to keep them from 
decaying in the tops* They require to be con¬ 
stantly kept in the tan-bed of the bark-stove, as 
they oo not succeed so well in the dry stove. 
They are cultivated for the purpose of variety, 

BLIGHT, a vegetable disease frequently at* 


tacking fruit* and other trees, and plants, in the 
spring and summer months, and sometimes de¬ 
stroying their leaves, blossoms, branches* and 
fruit. 

It has been supposed to proceed from verjr 
different causes, as the prevalence of easterly 
winds injuring the tender leaves and flowers, 
and causing them to wither and decay, and, by 
condensing the fluid that exudes from them, 
forming a food as well as nidus for the support 
and harbouring of various small insects, by 
which they not only multiply rapidly, but greatly 
increase the distemper that may have been com¬ 
menced ; the effects of sharp hoar frosts suc¬ 
ceeding hot sunny days in the vernal season, 
when the irritability of the parts has been 
greatly lessened by the action of the heat; sud¬ 
den severe illuming frosts occurring at the time 
of flowering, or that of the fruit setting, or while 
it i3 in its very early growth ; the suddenly ex¬ 
posing the trees or plants to the full action of 
light and air, after they have been closely covered 
for some time; the deficiency of the soil for the 
proper nutrition and support of the trees and 
plants; the vitiated state of the circulating fluids; 
and a defect of the vegetative process of the 
plants* The nature of this vegetable malady is 
not however yet perfectly investigated, or so 
well understood as to afford any very certain 
method of removing it. 

In the first case, it has been proposed as the 
most effectual management, to have the trees or 
plants well washed w ith pure water in the early 
part of the day, when the weather is not frosty, 
tn order that they may get perfectly dry before 
night; or what Mr* Forsyth thinks much pre¬ 
ferable is urine and soap-suds, which should be 
applied as early as possible after the disease 
shows itself; and where the young and more 
tender shoots seem much affected, a fluid formed 
bv putting caustic, lime, tobacco, sulphur, and 
elder buds, into ten gallons of boiling water, in the 
proportions of one peck of the first, two pounds 
of the sulphur, and one of each of the other 
ingredients, cold water being afterwards poured 
on so as to make a hogshead* This liquor is to 
be made use of by dipping a woollen cloth in it r 
and washing the branches well with it. 

In the second instance, or when the disease 
is produced by the effects of frost, the best 
mean which has yet been employed is that of 
covering the trees or plants by an open sort of 
netting, which is folded once or more as there 
may be occasion, As in this way air is freely ad¬ 
mitted, and at the same time the danger oF the frost 
avoided, without injury being done by close 
covering, as is the case when mats or other 
similar articles are had recourse to for the pur- 
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I H 1 RC, Much of the good cfl'cct of this will, 
lowever, depend upon the correctness of the 
manner in which such protections arc applied, 
and their not being so lonocontinued at a time 
■as to render the admission of the free air and light 
injurious to them. The trouble attending this 
practice may be in a great measure prevented by 
taving such nettings or other coverings so con¬ 
trived as to roll up and let down by cords and 
pulleys. 

Where plants or trees have been covered for 
some time in a close manner, great care should 
be taken to gradually expose them to the full 
influence of light and air, as by such means much 
injury may often be prevented in the fruit and 
tender branches. 

If distempers of tins sort arc caused in trees 
or plants from the improper quality of the 
soil, their not being suited to its peculiar nature, 
or its not being in a proper condition for tbeir 
growth and support, which is shown by their 
great weakness and debility, and their imperfect 
growth in comparison of others that are situated 
exactly under* he same circumstances; the remedy 
must be varied according to the particular cause 
from wliieh it may seem to originate. Where 
the soil is improper, it should be dug out to some 
extent round the trees or oilier plants, and better 
fresh earth be supplied, If it be not suited to 
the nature of the trees, ihe best plan is to have 
them taken up at once, and removed into other 
more favourable situations, as it is not possible 
for every sort of tree or plant to succeed well in 
the same sort of soil. 

When the malady depends on some morbid 
condition of the juices of the plants, or on the 
vegetative process being interrupted or imper¬ 
fectly carried on, a speedy removal into another 
situation will be the only chance of effecting 
their safety; new mould being supplied, and 
their places idled by others. 

Imperfect culture soni clinics proves the cause 
of the Wight, as, when the pruning and training 
have been performed in an injudicious manner, 
or at an improper season, the trees arc apt to be¬ 
come weak, and readily affected by the disease. 
The principal remedy in,these cases is thaL of 
greater attention in these important operations, 
>erforming them in such a way as to leave ihe 
rearing brandies as well as the trees in the most 
vigorous state of grow th. 

"There is a state of plants and trees frequently 
occurring late in the spring, as in May, which 
isitiinecllhe /5Vc-/jW, olivu suddenly destroy¬ 
ing not only the fruit and leaves of the plants, 
but the branches, and Sometimes the whole trees. 
It mostly takes place in situations where they 
arc plankd close* It has been ascribed to vari¬ 


ous causes; ascertain transparent flying vapours 
acting so as to converge the rays of the sun in 
the manner of a burning lens; thus scorching 
the parts of the plants they happen to fait upon, 
in proportion to their convergency, and the re¬ 
flection of such rays from hollow clouds pro¬ 
ducing their t fleets in a similar in an nor. 

The only means of obviating these effects arc 
those of planting fruit-trees in less close situa¬ 
tions, and more open exposures, that they may 
have a more free admission and circulation of 
air to dispel such collecting vapours before they 
produce such effects. 

It mum not improbable but that effects of 
the blight kind may sometimes take place in dif¬ 
ferent sorts of plants and crops, from the pre¬ 
valence of strong winds blowing from the sea, 
by their being saturated with saline mutters, which 
they convey and deposit upon them at consider¬ 
able distances, and which, by their decompo¬ 
sition on the plants, induce such affections. 

I5LITUM, a genus comprising different plants 
of the annua! herbaceous omamenta] kind. The 
Elite, or Strawberry Spinach. 

It belongs to the class and order ]ifonamh!a 
Digynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Hohn(ia j iP. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a three- 
parted, spreading, permanent perianlhuun, 
the divisions ovate, equal, two more gaping 
than the other: there is no corolla: the stamina 
a setaceous filament, longer than the calyx* 
within the middle division, and erect: the 
anther is twin; the pistilhmi is an ovate, acu¬ 
minate germ : the styles are two, erect, and 
gaping, the length of the stamen: the stigmas 
arc simple: the pericarp!uni is a verv thin cap¬ 
sule, (rather the crust of the seed) ovate, a 
little compressed, contained within the calvx 
now become a berry: the seed single, globular 
and compressed, the size of the capsule. 

The species mostly cultivated for ornament 
are; 1, iri cofvtnlum^ Emy-headed Strawberry 
Elite; £. B. Slender-branched Straw¬ 

berry Elite; 3. B, Turttmaon 3 Tartarian Straw¬ 
berry Elite. 

The first is an annual plant, with leaves some¬ 
what like those of Spinach. The stalk rise* 
about two fret and a half high, when culti¬ 
vated in garth us. 'The leaves on the lower pari 
of it are of the same shape with the root-leaves, 
only smaller. The upper part of it has flowers 
coming out in small heads at every joint, and 
is terminated by a small cluster of the same* 
After the flowers are past, these little heads 
swell to the size of wood strawberries, and 
when ripe have the same appearance; being very 
succulent, and full of a purple juice, which 
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stains the hands* and was formerly' used for 
culinary purposes as a colouring ingredient. 

There are varieties* with white and red 
leaves. 

The second species seldom grows more than 
one foot high-* with smaller leaves than the first* 
but of the same shape. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the axils, almost the whole length 
of the stalk: they are small, and collected into 
little heads* shaped like those of the first* but 
smaller* and not so deeply coloured. It is a na¬ 
tive of the South of France, 

There are varieties* with striped leaves, and 
with white flowers. 

The third rises near three feet high: the 
leaves arc triangular, ending in very acute points* 
as also the indentures on the edges of the leaves. 
The flowers are axillary in small heads. The 
fruit is of the same shape and colour as those of 
the first* but smaller. This differs from that in 
the shape and indentures of the leaves; and in 
having leaves placed b elween the fruits the 
whole length ot the stalk, which is not termi¬ 
nated by heads as in the first, but has leaves 
above the heads. Martyn supposes this is 
probably no more than a variety of the second 
sort. 

Culture* —These plants are raised by sowing 
the seeds annually, in the early spring months* 
in patches of three or four together* in the 
borders or clumps where they are to remain* the 
mould in the places being broken down and ren¬ 
dered rather fine before they are put in. They may 
also be sown on beds of light earth* and when 
they rise to a sufficient growth be transplanted 
to the places where they are to grow* which 
should be done before the flowering stems rise. 
The first is the best method* A few may also 
be raised in pots for particular purposes, which 
must be kept occasionally watered in dry seasons* 
and supported by sticks. 

When planted out in the natural ground, they 
must be kept clear from weeds* and properly 
thinned* and have support when necessary to 
prevent their being pressed down by the weight 
of the fruit. They often rise freely from self- 
sown seeds* 

They are chiefly cultivated for the ornament 
which the fruit affords in the latter end of 
summer* which is as large as that of the com¬ 
mon strawberry* and of a red colour. They 
have a good effect when set out in assem¬ 
blage wkh other potted plants in conspicuous 
situations about the house. 

BLOOD-FLOWER. See Haemanthus, 

BOCCONiA* a genus containing a shrubby 
plant of the exotic kind, for the stove* Tree 
Celandine or Parrot-weed, 


It belongs to the class and order Dodecandria 
MonogynUif and ranks in the natural order of 
Rhaeadear. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a two¬ 
leaved, ovate, obtuse* concave* caducous pe¬ 
rianth: there no corolla; the stamina con¬ 
sist of twelve filaments* very short: the an¬ 
thers are linear* very large* the length of the 
calyx: the pistillum is a roundish germ, con¬ 
tracted both ways, large and pedicel led; the 
style one* bifid: the stigmas arc simple and 
reflex; the pcricarpitim is subovatc, attenuated 
to each end, compressed, one-cclled, and two- 
valved: the valves are coriaceous, gaping fronv 
the base* the annular suture continuing; crowned 
with the style: the seed one, globular* the 
base involved in pulp* fixed to the bottom of 
the capsule. 

There is only one species: B, Jru£e$cens r 
Shrubby Bocconia, or Tree Celandine* 

It is a shrub which rises to the height of tea 
or twelve feet* with a straight trunk* as large as- 
a man's arm, covered wuh a white smooth 
bark, and branched towards the top: the trunk, 
is hollow, filled with a pith like the elder*, 
abounding in a thick yellow juice: the branches 
are brittle* unequal* marked with scars from 
the fallen leaves: the leaves are from six or 
seven inches to a foot in length* oblong* sinuate- 
laciniate, subserrate, smooth, and ash-coloured- 
tomentose beneath: the petioles are roundish* 
and pubescent: the racemes terminating, pani¬ 
cked, a fool long, diffused and nodding: the 
peduncles arc onc-flowered: the bractcs under 
the flowers are small and lanceolate: the fila¬ 
ments are ten* seldom more* longer .than the 
leaflets of the calyx* hanging down and loose : 
the anthers are longer than the filaments: the 
germ is ovate, compressed* and glaucous. It 
is a native of Mexico, &c. 

The acrid juice is sometimes used to take off 
tetters and warts. 

Culture ,.—This plant is increased by sowing 
the seeds in pots filled.with light earth early iiv 
the spring season* and immediately plunging 
them into hot-beds of tan, which have a. mo¬ 
derate degree of heat; water being occasionally 
given in small proportions to promote the vege¬ 
tation of the seeds. When the plants have 
acquired a sufficient growth, they may be care¬ 
fully removed into separate pots of light sandy, 
mould* and again placed in the hot-bed* 
shading them when necessary till they become 
well rooted, water being sparingly employed, 
till the plants have attained a ligneous growth* 
when it may be used- with more freedom* 
especially m dry seasons* and large portions of 
air be admitted. When these pots become 
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filled by their roots, they must be again re¬ 
moved into larger ones, and replaced in live bark- 
stove, plentiful supplies of fresh air being ad¬ 
mitted when the weather is suitable. \Vith 
th is culture the plants become strong, vigorous, 
and healthy in their growth. 

The beauty of this shrubby plant should pro¬ 
cure it a place wherever singularity and a di¬ 
versity of effect are desired* 

BOMBAX, a genus comprehending trees 
of the exotic kinds* The Silk Cotton Tree, 

It belongs to the class and order j MtmadeU 
phia PutyaTulria^ and ranks in the natural order 
of Odanuujbrte* 

Th-", characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafcd, tuhular-eanipaTmlate, permanent peri- 
anthium: the mouth three- or hve-dclt, obtuse, 
and erect: the corolla is live-parted, and spread¬ 
ing : the segment oblong, and concave: the 
stamina consist of five or many subulate fila¬ 
ments, the length of the corolla, connate at 
the base: the anthers are oblong, bent in, and 
incumbent: the pistillum is a roundish germ: 
the style is filiform, the length of the stamens: 
the stigma capitate, and five-toothed : the peri- 
carpium is a large, turbinate-oblong, five- 
celled, five-valved capsule: valves woody: the 
seeds are very many, round and woolly; the 
receptaculum is columnar, and five-cornered, 
forming the partitions* 

The species chiefly cultivated for variety in 
the stove are: 1, B* pentandrum, Pcntandrous 
Smooth Bombax ; 2. B * kept aphy Hunt} Hcpta- 
phyllous Smooth Bombax; 3, B • CeUa > Cuba or 
Thorny Bombax. 

The first has smooth stems, which in the 
young plants are of a bright green, but after a 
few years are covered with a gray or ash-coloured 
bark, which turns to a brown as the trees grow 
older: they seldom put ont any side branches 
till they arrive at a considerable height, unless 
their leading shoot be broken or injured* The 
branches towards their top have leaves com¬ 
posed of five, seven or nine smooth, lanceolate 
leaflets, joined to one centre at their base, 
where they adhere to the long footstalk* These 
fall away every year, so that for some time the 
trees are naked; and before the new leaves come 
out, the flower-buds appear at the ends of the 
branches, and soon after the flowers expand: 
they are composed of five oblong purple petals, 
*with a great number of stamens in lire centre; 
when these fall off, they are succeeded by oval 
fruit larger than a swan's e^rg, having a thick 
woody cover, which, when npe, open*# in five 
parts, and is full of a short dark cotton, in¬ 
closing many roundish seeds as large as small 
peas* It is a native of the Last Indies. 


The second species in Its natural situation 
grows fifty feet high before it branches, and is 
near eighteen feet in thickness* The bark has 
smooth, shining, sharp prickles, which fall off 
on the hndv, but remain on the branches ; the 
leaves are seven-lobed, and united at the base; 
and the flowers are succeeded by large oval fruit 
containing seeds and cotton. It grows every 
where in Malabar* 

The third sort has the trunk closely armed 
with short, strong spines: the branches come 
out near the top, and are covered with leaves, 
having five long spear-shaped lobes, uniting at 
the hast; the flowers appearing at the ends of 
the branches, which are succeeded by large oval 
fruit, filled as in the preceding. This has been 
supposed to be the same vulIi the first sort; but, 
from many years’ experience, Mr* Miller 
affirms, that seeds sent him of the two sorts 
always produced different plants, and continued 
the same at more than twenty years growth* 

Culture. —These plains may be increased bv 
sowing the seals, obtained from the \Vcsi- 
] Julies, in the early spring season, on a geiule 
hot-bed, or in pots of light fresh earth, plun¬ 
ging them into the tail-bed. When they have 
attained sufficient growth, they may be removed 
into separate puis, and be replaced in the hot¬ 
bed, water and shade being given when ne¬ 
cessary- As tlicy advance in growth they must 
be shifted into larger pots filled with fresh loamy 
earth: water should ne admitted freely in the 
summer season, but very moderately during 
the winter, as the roots are apt to be destroyed 
by much moisture: during their whole growth 
air should be supplied freely when the weather 
will permit, to prevent their being drawn up 
in a weak unhealthy growth. They must be 
constantly retained in the hot-house or stove. 

Though they attain a large growth in their 
native situations, they only acquire a shrubby 
stature when cultivated in this climate. From 
the singularity and contrast which their leaves 
afford to those of other plants, they produce 
a striking diversity in large houses, where they 
have sufficient room to grow to a full size. 
From their slowness in flowering in their 
native state, they seldom produce any here, 

BONTIA, a genus comprising a plant of the 
evergreen exotic lei nd. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Angiospermm^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Personates* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, five-parted perianthium : the leaflets are 
blunt, upright and permanent: the corolla is 
one-petal leu and ringent: the tube long and 
cyliudric: the border gaping; the upper lip 
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Tipnghl and emargmate: the lower revolutc, 
'end semitrifid, the size of the upper; the sta¬ 
mina consist of four subulate filanients, bend* 
mg to the upper lip* the length of the corolla: 
two higher; the anthers are simple; the pis- 
lillum is an ovate germ: the style is simple; 
siination and length of the stamen*.: the stigma 
bifid, and blunt: the peri carp ium is an ovate 
drupe, with the top oblique: the seed an oval 
nut, one-cel led, and germinating* 

There is only one species cultivated for orna¬ 
ment in the stove; II. Daphnoides i Daphne* 
like Barbados Wild Olive. 

In this the haves are thickish, rather stiff, 
very smooth, and green on both sides; the 
lower ones are very slightly toothed: the co¬ 
rolla is yellowish, with a luie of dusky purple 
along the middle of the lower lip* It rises ten 
feet in height* The flowers come from the 
sides of the branches, and are succeeded by 
large oval fruit, which r occasionally ripen here* 
It flowers in June* 

Culture *—Plants of this sort may be easily 
raised from seeds, which should be sown on a 
moderate hot-bed early in the spring, that the 
plants may acquire strength before winter* 
When of sufficient growth, they must be 
planted out into a separate small pot filled 
with light fresh earth, and plunged into a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed of tanners bark, water and shade 
being given until they have taken root; after 
w hich they must have alarge share of air in warm 
weather, and be often refreshed with water. In 
winter they should be placed in th® stove, where 
they should have a moderate degree of warmth, 
ana but little water* I'hey require much air in 
summer, but will not succeed well if exposed 
abroad in cold summers; they should there¬ 
fore remain in the stove among plants w hich 
require a free air. In this management they 
mostly produce flowers and fruit in three or four 
years. 

They are also capable of being propagated by 
cuttings, which should be planted out in the 
summer; being put into pots filled with light 
rich earth, ana plunged into a moderate hot¬ 
bed, water and shade being given until they 
have taken root; after which they must be 
treated as the seedling plants. 

These plants, from their being evergreen, and 
having a pyramidal form, make a pretty variety 
in the stove, in assemblage w ith other plants of 
the exotic kind. 

BORAGE* See Borago, 

BOR A GO, a genus containing herbaceous 
plants of the hardy annual and perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pmtmdria 


Momenta } and ranks in the natural order of 
Aspenfoli&m 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted permanent perianth ; the corolla is mono- 
petalous, rotate, the length of the calyx; the 
tube shorter than the calyx: border five-parted, 
rotate, and flat: throat crowned with five emar- 
ginate obtuse prominencies* The stamina con¬ 
sist of five subulate converging filaments: the 
anthers are oblong, fixed to the inside of the 
filaments in the middle, and converging: the 
ptstillum consists of four germs: the style fili¬ 
form, longer than the stamens; the stigma 
sinrqde: there is no pericarpium: the calyx 
larger, and inflated. The seeds are four and 
roundish, being wrinkled, and keeled outwards at 
the top, globular at the base, and inserted lon¬ 
gitudinally into a hollowed receptacle * 

The species chiefly cultivated in garden* for 
use or ornament are: 1. B* officinalis y Common 
Annual Borage; 2. J5* arientalis , Oriental Peren¬ 
nial Borage. 

In the first the whole plant is rough, with 
white, stiff, prickly hairs; the peduncles termi¬ 
nating and many-flowered; the calyx divided to 
the very base, and also the corolla, but it foils 
off in one piece; the tube very short and white; 
ihe segments acute; filaments very short, white, 
and springing from the claws of the petal, with 
a sharp blue process where the anthers are in¬ 
serted : these are of a blackish or dark-purple 
colour, and form a kind of umho in the middle 
round the flower. The common colour of the 
corolla is blue, but it varies to flesh-coloured 
and white. It is an annual plant, and flowers 
from May to August. It is a native of Aleppo, 
but naturalized here. See* 

There are varieties, with red flowers, with 
white flowers, and with variegated leaves. 

The second species is a perennial plant, with 
thick fleshy roots, spreading under the surface: 
the root-leaves are many, oblong, and heart- 
shaped, on long hairy loot-stalks: the flower* 
stem rises more than two feet in height, having 
at the joints a single, small, sessile leaf; the 
upper part branches out into several small foot¬ 
stalks, which are terminated by loose panicles of 
flowers of a pale-blue colour: the petal it turned 
back, so that the connected anthers and style are 
left naked* The seeds are smaller than those 
of common. Borage. When the flower-stalk 
first appears the flowers seem collected into a 
close spike, some of which often spread open 
before the stalk :s six inches high; out, as the 
stalks advance, they divide into many loose 
spikes. It is a native of Constantinople, and 
flowers in March. 

% A 
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There are other species* which may be culti¬ 
vated where variety of these sorts of plants Is 
wanted. 

Culture .—These plants are easily propagated, 
either by the seeds, or dividing die roots accord*- 
iug iq the kinds. 

tn the first sort, the best mode is by sowing 
the seeds annually in the autumn or spring 
months in the places where the plants arc to 
stand, or by letting the plants shed their seeds* 
keeping them from standing loo closely together. 
When they are intended for the produce of their 
tender young leaves, they may be sown broad¬ 
cast in small beds at different timc% from the 
sprint? till autumn, in the garden, covering the 
seed by the rake; afterwards, when of proper 
grow tit, keeping the pLnls (binned out to a guod 
distance, as si* or eight inches, or more. In 
this way supplies of green leaves and flowers 
arc provided in succession, lor summer, autumn, 
and the following early spring. 

The second species is increased with much 
facility by parting the roots, and planting them 
out where they are to remain, in the autumn* 
It may also he raised by sawing the seeds at the 
same season, where they are to remain, keeping 
the plants while young perfectly free from 
weeds. 

The first sort, and varieties, will succeed In 
almost any soil or situation, being perfectly 
hardy; but the latter species, as the flower-stems 
are pm forth very early in the spring, requires a 
drv sod, and warm aspect, to guard against 
the effects of frost. Such effects are much 
obviated bv having their roots planted in dry 
lime or other rubbish, as well as their over lux¬ 
uriant grow th prevented, and the danger of 
frosts consequently greatly lessened. When 
these plants have been once plan led, they con¬ 
tinue for many years with little trouble, and are 
not liable tube injured by the vicissitudes of heat 
or cold. 

The first species is employed both as a plant 
of utility and ornament, being valued by some 
for culinary purposes, as a pot-herb; and for 
the young leaves and flowers to be made use of 
in the way of sal lads, as well as for being put 
in wine to form cool tankards. It may also be 
planted on borders or clumps in pleasure-grounds 
for variety. 

The latter sort Is wholly employed as a flower- 

ins; ornamental plant. 

BOKBONIA, a genus comprising plants 
of the shrubby exotic Kind, for the green-house. 

It belongs to the class and order DiuJdphia 
Dtxaruh'ta^ and ranks in the natural order of 

Lft-gummo itp* 


The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, semiquinquefid, turbinate perianthium,. 
half the length of the corolla; divisions lanceolate, 
acuminate, rigid, pungent, and subcqual; the 
lowest longer than the rest; the corolla is penta- 
pctalous, papilionaceous, and hirsute on the 
outside: banner reflected, and obtuse; claw 
the length of the calyx: wings semicordate, a 
little shorter than the banner; keel iwo-pctallcd, 
hmuUtc, and obtuse: the stamina have nine 
fikmunts, united into a cylinder gapiui? longi¬ 
tudinally above, rising at the ends: the anthers 
.arc small: the pistillum is a subulate germ: 
the style very short, and ascending: the stigma 
obtuse and cmarginate: the pericarpium is a 
rout id i si i legume, acuminate, one-tv lied, imi- 
crouatc with a spine: the sued kidney-form. 

The species mostly cultivated for ornament 
and variety arc: 1. B. hmccnlfiUty Spear-leaved' 
liorhonia; 2. if. ctmhita^ ilcarl-lcavi.il JSnr- 
bonia; 3. B . cntuifu^ Notch-leaved liorbnnia. - 
The first has a stem a foot high, smooth, 
round, and ash-coloured: divided into a lew 
branches, which are red whilst young: the 
leaves are stem-clasping, tong, narrow, ending 
in a sharp point, 'flic flowers came out from 
between the leaves at the ends of the branches 
in small clusters; they are yellow, and shaped 
like those of broom. It flowers in August and 
September. 

In the second species the leaves are broader 
than in the first: the stalks are slender, and 
covered with w r hile bark: the leaves arc stem- 
clasping, and terminated by sharp points, like 
those of butcher's broom, Hie flowers are 
reduced in small clusters at the ends of the 
ranches, and arc of (he same shape and colour 
as those of the above sort, but larger. The 
calyx is fivc-elcft, nearly regular, hirsute, with 
spiny segments, and the whole corolla tomen- 
tose on the outside. 

The third has the leaves cordate stem-clasping, 
net-veined, and pointed: the flowers are in 
racemes. 

All these species are natives of the Cape. 
Culture .—These plants may be increased either 
by sowing the seeds obtained from abroad in pots 
of light loamy earth as soon as procured, and when 
of proper growth in the autumn placed in an old 
tan hot-bed under frames to be protected during 
the winter from frost and too much moisture; 
and in the spring sowing, plunged in a moderate 
hot-bed in order to promote the vegetation of 
the seeds, and when the plants have attained a 
sufficient growth, removed into separate small 
pots, being replunged into the hot-bed, proper 
shade and water being given; or by laying down 
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the young root-shoots in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, m which operation the joint lo be kid 
in the earth should be slit upwards in the man¬ 
ner practised for carnations, the bottom bark of 
the tongue being tak^n off* Tiicy require a 
considerable length of time in this wav before 
they are sufficiently rooted to be separated front 
the parent plant. They should then be placed 
out m separate pots, and deposited in warm 
sunny exposures in the greenhouse, and ma¬ 
naged as other plants of that sort. 

In the seed method of raising the plants, 
which affords the strongest, they should be 
gradually exposed to the open air, amt set out 
m warm protected situations during the summer, 
being returned to the green-house as the autumn 
approaches, having as much free air and sun as 
ossiblc. They require little water in the winter, 
ut frequent small refreshings are necessary- 
while they are placed out in the summer. 

These plants have a pleasing ornamental 
effect, and afford an agreeable variety in the 
green-house in the winter season, as they do not 
stand in need of artificial heat. 

BORCOLE. See Brassica. 

BORDER, a narrow stripe or portion of 
ground running along the sides of the walls or 
other fences that inclose gardens and ornament¬ 
ed lands, and which bound the walks, or serve 
to separate the different principal divisions of the 
former; the earth beffig usual I v laid up in a 
cmly-sloping manner from the front to the 
ack parts. 

These compartments are either of the useful 
or ornamental kind. 

Those of the first sort arc such as arc carried 
round the walls of garden-grounds, and which 
are mostly employed, especially where the aspect 
is to the soum, in planting out various sorts of 
fruit-trees upon, such as apricots, peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, cherries, figs, plums, apples, pears, 
bcc. in order lo their being trained to them, so 
as to form wall-tFccs, as well a* extremely use¬ 
ful in raising different early esculent herbs, 
roots, and leguminous crop^on ; andin theolher 
aspects for the sowing, rearing, and pricking out 
many sorts of seeds and plants on, m the sum¬ 
mer season, that require at particular periods of 
their growth a coo! situation or a decree of shade. 
The general rule in laying out ihesc borders is 
that of making them have breadths in propor¬ 
tion to the height of the walls or pai lings to¬ 
wards which they arc formed, which should 
never be less than eight or twelve feet* They 
were formerly made not more than five or six 
feet in breadth, which is too narrow for conve¬ 
nience in the culture of plants or the imnagc- 
taaeat of the trees that may be planted on them* 


When trees are to he planted as espaliers, fen or r 
twelve feet arc tile breadths that should in most 
ca^cs he allowed. 

Borders intended for the raking and growth 
of different sorts of flowers on, or for small shrubs, 
herbaceous plant?, and tlmvers, being planted 
out in assemblage or mixture with each other, 
five or six feet in the former and eight in the 
latter may b“ the proper breadths for the purpose. 

Their depths when trees are to he planted 
should never be less than two feet at the walk, 
gradually increasing to three at the back or 
fence : some sorts of fruit-trees, however, re¬ 
quire much more, as pears and plums* In other 
cases, one foot at the walk and two at the back 
lmv form a sufficient depth and slope for the 
perfect culture of the crops that may he grown, 
upon them. For flowers and the small sorts of 
shrubs it is often convenient to have them a 
little rounded on the surface. 

There is another sort of useful border, which 
is that which divides or surrounds the principal 
compartments or divisions of kitchcn-garden- 
grounds, and which immediately bounds the 
main walks, as being convenient for plant¬ 
ing ranges of dwarf apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
medlar, and other trees upon as espaliers, as 
well as for the culture of many herbaceous escu¬ 
lent plants; the line of espalier trees in these 
cases being planted at least three or four feet 
from the outer edges, so that there may be a 
three-or four-leet border on the outsides next the 
waik^, and a smaller one on the insides of the es¬ 
paliers; the broader outside borders serving for 
the rearing and culture of many low-growing es¬ 
culent plants, and sometimes, where the kiteScn- 
and flower-garden are united, as a flower-border. 
The smaller inward borders maybe found useful 
in raising many sorts of small plants and herb^, 
as lettuces, K-c. See Espalier, 

In borders of the latter or ornamental sort, as 
those of pleasure- or other grounds, they must 
be formed according to eirtmust nice** It was 
formerly the taste in many places to have almost 
every w alk bounded on each side bv a border em¬ 
bellished with various ornamental plants; this 
taste has now, however, in a great measure given 
wav to tliat of planting only on one side* A line 
walk, ornamented on each side by spacious bor¬ 
ders fully planted whh curious flowering shrubs 
and other plants, has notwithstanding a fine ap¬ 
pearance and good effect in many situations* 

Borders of curious flowers, carried aloncr the 
boundaries of grass-plats or lawns contiguous 
to the house, whether formed in a-straight or 
serpentine manner, produce an agreeable effect 
and much variety. 

Borders for particular kinds of flowers, such 
3 A S 
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as the curious sorts of hyacinths, tulips, ranun¬ 
culuses, anemones, carnations, and various 
others, may he made cither along the sides of 
walks, or detached in other parts of gardens or 
ornamented grounds. 

Where the situations in which the borders 
are made are of the more moist retentive 
kinds, having clayey or gravelly cankery 
bottoms, proper drains should be formed 
and conducted along the fronts of the borders, 
to the full depth of the sub soils, in order 
effectually to convey off the injurious wetness 
that may take place, and allow of a suitable 
bed being formed for the upper soil. This is 
often done by paving the bottoms of the beds 
with tiles or bricits. Bvita much less expensive 
and at the same time effectual method is ad¬ 
vised by the author of the “ Scotch Forcing Gar¬ 
dener/' w hich is that of letting the bottoms be laid 
in a sloping manner from the walls to the drains, 
a fall of six inches being given, first with a layer 
of good loam two inches in thickness, spread 
evenly and well rolled down; then a similar 
stratum of clean pit or river gravel applied over 
it, and forced down in the same manner: upon 
this another coat of loamy earth is to be depo¬ 
sited to the thickness of an inch or more, and 
well pressed down ; the whole being executed 
while the materials are in a rather dry condition; 
the whole being afterwards a little moistened 
and well rolled down till the surface becomes 
glazed, the waterings and rollings being con¬ 
tinued alternately till the whole acquires a shining 
hardness, and the gravel begins to show itself 
clearly through the loamy coat. In this way it 
is asserted a bottom may be formed, through 
which the roots of no trees can penetrate, and 
which is, at the same time, perfectly favourable 
to the growth of trees and plants. 

In constituting the borders, those substances 
and mixtures of different materials which arc 
most adapted to the growth and success of par¬ 
ticular sorts of trees or plants, will be explained 
in describing the culture which they require. 

Where the raising and growth of most sorts 
of culinary vegetables are the principal objects 
of borders, there should be constantly a due 
proportion of eood vegetable mould in combi¬ 
nation with a proper quantity of rich, mellow, 
loamy earl 1 1 , a suitable portion of well-rotted 
stable-dung, according to circumstances, being 
incorporated with them, to produce crops in the 
greatest perfection* 

Such borders as immediately bound or verge 
gravel- or sand-walks, should be planted on the 
aides with edgings of some dwarf evergreen 
sort of plants; such as those of box, thrift, 
daisies, pinks, &c. but the first is the neatest 


and most durable plant for this purpose. See 
Buxus and Edging, 

These borders should always be raised two or 
three inches, or more, above the common 
surface level, such as are detached being gene¬ 
rally finished off in a gently swelling or round¬ 
ing’ form, in order that they may afford the 
fullcsi effect* 

BOSEA, a genus affording a plant of the 
shrubby exotic kind. The Shrubby Golden-rod. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentamiria 
Digiprta t and ranks in the natural order of 
Diadelpkia* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five-* 
leaved, equal perianth!um: leaflets roundish, con¬ 
cave, and erect, thinner at the edge; there 1 * 
no corolla: the stamina consist of five subulate 
filaments, longer than the calyx: the anthers 
are simple: the pistillum is an ovaie-oblong, 
cuspidate germ: the style and the stigmas are 
two; the pcricarpium is a globular, orte-ceUed 
berry; one seed, round and acuminate. 

The only species ls the if, Yervamora, Golden- 
rod Tree. 

This is a rather strong woody shrub, with a 
stem as large as a middling person's leg; the 
branches come out very irregularly, and make- 
considerable shots' in summer, which should 
be shortened every spring, to preserve the heads- 
of the plants in any tolerable order: these 
branches retain their lenves till towards the 
spring, when they fall off, and new leaves art 
produced soon after: the bark is reddish-brown r 
and smooth; the wood being white: the leaves 
arc two inches long, and one and a half broad,, 
roundish, broader at the base, blunt at the end, 
and white underneath, resting on short pctiolesr 
the ribs purple. The flowers come out of the 
ends of the twigs, on alternate pedicels, at the 
base of which is a stipule; the calyx is purplish, 
and six-leaved; the seed of a black colour. 

It is a native of the Canary islands. 

Culture *—The plants in this species may be 
increased, bv planting cuttings of the young 
shouts, in the early spring months, in pots of 
light fresh mould, placed under glasses, or in a 
moderate hot-bed, by which their striking root 
maybe much expedited. 

It is deposited in the green-house in assem¬ 
blage with others of similar growth. 

BOSQUET, a term applied to detached 
clumps, or other parts- of gardens, pleasure- or 
ornamented grounds,planted with a variety of de¬ 
ciduous and evergreen trees or shrubs, and herba¬ 
ceous perennial flowers,eithcrina regufarur irre¬ 
gular manner. They should be laid out in forms- 
suited to the nature, extent, and particular 
circumstances of the ground, so as to produce, 
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the greatest possible variety and effect, some 
being made circular, others oval or oblong, and 
with bendings, sweeps, or swells, outward nr 
inward, and larger or smaller, as may be ne¬ 
cessary. They m ay be dispersed with the greatest 
effect on the confines of extensive lawns or 
other open spaces, in grass, also in parks, pad- 
docks, the terminations of spacious avenues, 
and cairi age-ways leading to the houses, espe¬ 
cially when of considerable dimensions, being 
varied in situation, and distributed at such di¬ 
stances as to leave large intervening spaces of 
open land in grass. 

In the planting of compartments of thU 
nature, in order to produce the best effect, much 
attention should be bestowed in regulating the 
sizes of the plants, their shades, and times of 
flowering, as well as in the disposing them in 
the order of their different growths, so that 
they may rise regularly from the sides to the 
centres, and display themselves in the best and 
most advantageous manner in their heads and 
branches. 

It was formerly the practice to plant trees and 
shrubs of the deciduous and evergreen kinds 
chiefly together in separate patches, but by a 
judicious mixture of both sorts a great richness 
and variety of effect is produced. Various sorts 
of tall herbaceous perennial plants, as well as low 
flowering ones, may be introduced on the sides 
and edges, such as those of golden-rod, and 
other similar kinds, with daffodils, violets, 
polyanthuses, primroses, and many others of 
the same sort. 

In the less extensive sorts of ornamented 
grounds, these sorts of bosquets should always 
remain perfectly open, and wholly exposed to 
view, in order that the full variety of the plants 
maybe seen; but in extensive parks, and-other 
similar grounds, where they are chiefly planted 
with the more large and coarse hardy trees and 
shrubs, they may be inclosed by open hurdles 
to defend them from the cropping of cattle or 
other animals, especially until they have ac¬ 
quired a sufficiently large growth. 

These clumps, after nemg thus planted, only 
require the earth among the plants to be slightly 
dug over* in the autumn or verv early spring, 
and once or twice hoed over in the summer to 
keep weeds from rising; the dead wood and 
irregular branches of the different plants or trees 
being cut out, shortened and removed, to pre¬ 
serve them distinct and keep them in due order. 
See Clump. 

When well arranged, and kept in neat order, 
these sorts of bosquets produce much diversity 
and ornamental effect, both in large gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. 

I 


BOWIlING-GREEN, a spacious plat laid 
evenly with turf, in pleasure- or other grounds, 
designed for the purpose of ornament as well as 
amusement in the summer season by bowling 
upon. These sorts of compartments should 
mostly be formed as near the habitations as pns* 
siblc, being laid cut on the back or side fronts, 
so as to serve by way of law ns to such parts; 
or they may be situated at the terminations 
of walks or avenues. They may also be con¬ 
trived amidst detached contiguous plantations, 
or wilderness quarters, to serve as portions of 
sward ground, nr as openings to such places, 
and should always have tall trees so situated on 
the boundaries as to afford shade, especially in 
the afternoon. 

The dimensions must vary according to cir¬ 
cumstances; but where there is scope of ground 
sufficient, they should not he less than from half 
an acre to an acre. The most common form is 
that of a square, moderately extended; but some 
are made oblong, others circular; though, to 
suit the general plan or figure of the ground, 
they may oe of anv other form, so as to a^oid the 
garden ground. Their boundaries may also be a 
spacious planted border, of either the straight 
or serpentine kind. 

The plane or surface of the green should be 
perfectly level, and as high at least as the ge¬ 
neral level of the adjoining ground, so as that 
it may be always preserved Free from stagnant 
water. 

In forming these plats, the surface should be 
levelled in the most exact manner, and laid 
with the finest grass-turf that can be procured 
from a close, pasture, common, or down.. See. 
Turf. 

The extents and proper levels of the greens 
being then set out with stakes,, placed round the 
extremities or boundaries at fifteen or twenty 
feet distance, on which are marked the deter¬ 
mined levels of the ground,, and from which; 
on the opposite sides, levels in other cross-ways 
at the same distances should'be made; and then* 
according to these levels, proceed by line and 
spade to form the ground to a proper surface; 
making it up firmly in lines from stake to stake; 
the patmels or spaces between being made up, 
equally firm and regular, so that no part may 
sink in hollows afterwards. The whole should 
then be raked level, and finished off evenly and 
smooth; two or three inches deep of light sandy 
soil, or any light dry poor earth, may then if 
necessary be laid evenly over the surfaces, as 
equal iit quality as-possible, as by that means 
the turf or grass will form a more fine, regular, 
and even sward. 

The grassy surfaces should always be formed 
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bv laving them with fresh cut turf, as b^ng 
superior to the method of only sowing them 
with gra^s seeds. 

The turU should he cut each a foot wide, a 
yard long, and about an inch thick, and laid 
with exactness, closely joining them edge to 
edge; then heating them well down with large 
wooden beaters, repeatedly rolling them with a 
large heavy iron roller* The best season for 
performing work of this sort is the autumn or 
very early sprint;; hut the first is to be preferred 
where It can be conveniently done, as the turf 
has time to establish itself well before the hot 
season sets in. See Turfing. 

In order to keep bowling-greens neat after 
being thus formed, they, require frequent mow¬ 
ing m summer, probably once a week uroftener, 
in order to keep the grass sufliciemly fine and 
short for howling on, as well as occasional 
rolling to preserve the surface firm and even. 
When worm-casts are much thrown up over 
their surfaces, they should be poled to break and 
scatter them, and then well rolled down with a 
wooden roller, to which the scattered earihy par-* 
tides may adhere, and the surface he thereby 
rendered more dean* See Bomxg-Gjuss. 

Where coarse weeds appear, such as the dock, 
dandelion, &C- they should he immediately 
eradicated from the very bottom, in order that 
they may be prevented from scattering their seeds 
and multiplying themselves, by which the turf 
would be rendered unfit for the intended use, 
and at the same time have a disagreeable appear¬ 
ance* 

BOX-THORN* Sec Lvcium* 

BOX-TREK. SecBuxui. 

BRASSICA, a genus comprising various 
esculent plants, of the Cabbage, Borecole, 
Calc, Colewwt, Cauliflower, Rrocoli, and 
Turnip kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Tctradtjmmiia 
SUUfUosay and ranks in the natural order of 
Siliwto ?fp* 

Thu characters are : that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved, erect periamhmm: leaflets lanceolate^ 
linear, eon cave-eh :mm lied, gibbous at the base, 
erect, parallel, and deciduous ; the corolla is tetra- 
peulous, and cruciform : the petals arc stubovute, 
flat, expanding, entire, gradually lessening into 
claws, nearly" the length of the calyx; four 
ovate nectarcnus glands; of w hich there is one 
on each side between the shorter stamen and the 
pistil, and one on each side between the longer 
stamens and the calvx: the stamina consist of 
six subulate, tree! filaments; of these j two op 
posite ones are of the length of the calyx; and 
four longer; the anthers arc erect, and acuminate; 
the pistllhim is a columnar germ* the length of 


thestamenST th? style i» short, the thickness of 
the germ: the stigmacupilatc, and entnc: 
the pericarpimn is a Jong silique, scmuwhit 
like the shaft of a column, but flatted on both 
sides: partition with a prominent columnar top, 
two-ceiicd, two-val\ed; valves shorter than the 
partition : the seeds are many and globular* 

The species prineip illy cultivated for culinary 
purposes are: 1 - R> o iwucta^ Common Cabbage; 
2. Ji. Llupti^ the Turnip* 

The first, or common Cabbage, as it it is found 
in its wild state on the sea-shores of this- country, 
has the stem-leaves very much waved, and vari¬ 
ously indented ; the colour is sca-^reen, but 
frequently with a mixture of purple; the lower 
ones somewhat oval and sessile, the upper al* 
most linear: the flowers are lanre: the leaflets 
of the calyx ovate, broad anil yellow; the 
siliqucs short and swelling: the root is bien¬ 
nial; the stem upright and fleshv, having a 
large head of oblong roundish leaves, which in 
some of the varieties are large, close, and com* 
pact, but in others loose, spreading, and 
open* 

All the different varieties of cultivated or 
Garden Cabbage are supposed to proceed from 
this species* Those in most general culture arc, 
the Heading Common Cabbage, i3. ftlrrncen ca~ 
pita la , of which there are several sorts or va¬ 
rieties, some coming into perfection during 
the summer season, others in the latter part of 
the autumn* 

Of the first sorts there arc the early summer 
kind, as the Smalt Round Early Cabbage, and 
the Large Oblong Early Cabbage; the former 
coming mto use in the beginning of May, and 
the latter towards the end of the same month; 
the Sugar-loaf kind* as the Karlv Dwarf Su<iar- 
loaf Cabbage; Lartre Hollow Siurar-loaf Cabbujrc: 
the first, coming-in early in June, is verv tine 
while yuung; the latter is in perfection the two 
following months, and is hichly valuable for 
family use; the Early York Cabbage, winch is 
a roundish oval quick-heading cahhaee, that 
comes into use from May till July, and which ib 
valuable as a principal early and summer crop, 
as well as for light cabbages in the autumn and 
winter* The Early Battersea Cabbage, which is 
of similar shape and growth, is ready early, and 
excellent while young. The Early Russia Cab¬ 
bage is likewise verv useful in the same state* 

Of the latter, nr autumn and whiter sum, are, 
the Common Round While Cabbage, which is 
hardv, of a middling sue, round, and very 
white, coming into use in the latter end of 
summer, as August and the following month. 
It is ail useful sort of cabbage. The Long-sided 
Cabbage, winch is large, and of an oblong 
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*hape, and comes into use about the same time* 
continuing tilt November, U also valuable. The 
Hollow Cabbage ia likewise a large and good 
tender sort, being fit For use nearly about the 
same period. The Drum-head or FI at-topped 
Cabbage ls a large hardy kind, for We use; 
but is now chiefly cultivated for cattle. The 
Musk Cabbage, which is a middle-sized, tender, 
crisp kind, having a musky scent and conti¬ 
nuing good till a late period. The Giant or 
Great Scotch Cabbage, which is a close-heading 
large sort, continuing for late use. It is much 
employed for cattle. The American Cabbage is 
also a large good kind, as likewise the Devon¬ 
shire Cabbage, but chiefly for field culture# The 
Bed Cabbage, which is a thick-leaved, close- 
heading, hard sort, of a deep red colour, princi¬ 
pally employed for the purposes of pickling or 
sallads, from the beginning of autumn till the 
following spring* 

The Savoy Cabbage, B* qL Sahauda , having a 
roundish, oolong, closely-cabbaged head, con¬ 
stituted of roundish, crumply, curled leaves. 

The varieties principally cultivated of which 
are: the Common Green Savoy, the Large Green 
Dutch Savoy, the Yellow Savoy, the Round- 
headed Savoy, the Oval-headed Savoy, and the 
Sugar-loaf Savoy. 

These are alt excellent cabbages for winter 
use, as standing the frosts better than most 
other sorts, and forming large heads without 
cracking. 

Fimbriated Open Cabbage, or Borecole, B . 
ol.jimhriatay which has a tall stem, with an 
open loose head at the top, constituted of ob¬ 
long, cut, fimbriated, curled leaves, spreading 
openly without any tendency to cabbage. 

The principal varieties introduced into culti¬ 
vation arc : tne Green Curled Borecole, the Red 
Curled Borecole, the Thick-leaved Curled 
Borecole/ and the Finely-fringed Borecole. 

The perennial sorts of Borecole, with vari>- 
egated leaves are also sometimes cultivated as or¬ 
namental plants. 

Siberian Borecole, Scotch Calc or Kale, B . 
oL sabrllicay which has a strong stein topped 
by a large open head, formed of oblong,, 
roundish, broad, thick, cut, curly leaves, but 
which does not cabbage. 

There are several varieties in culture; as the 
Reddish-brown Cale, Dark-red Cale, and Green 
Cale. 

Green Common Open Colewort, B . oLviridisj 
which has a short stem with an open head at the 
top, constituted of leaves of a somewhat oblong 
form, without cabbaging. 

Turnip Cabbage, 3?. qL napabrassica y which 
has the stem and root swelling out so as to form 


turnip-shaped bulbs, being crowned with a 
head of open obbngish leaves which do not 
cabbage. 

The cultivated varieties arc, the Turnip 
Cabbage with the bulb above the ground, and 
the Turnip Cabbage with the bulb below the 
ground. 

Clustered Brassica, or Cauliflower, B . oL 
catdijhra bulryth t which has a rather short 
upright stalk, topped by an open head of oblong, 
narmw, plain, entire haves, which do not 
cabbage, but contain a clustered flower-head in 
the muddle. 

The varieties employed in cultivation are, the 
Early Cauliflower, anil the Late Cauliflower. 

Though this is supposed a variety of the 
common Cabbage, improved by cultivation, 
there seems a specific difference between the 
two plants, both in their growth and produce; as 
in the common Cabbage they are broad, 
roundish, and thick, while in the Cauliflower 
they are long, narrower, erect and pointed, as 
well as less numerous. 


They are easily distinguished when the plants are 
young; the former putting out one upright stem- 
from the ccntFe, which afterwards divides into 
several branches; while the latter sends out 
many flower-atems from the part which is eaten* 
which is a compact collection of the heads of 
these stalks, dividing afterwards into do many 
stems, and branching out into many spreading 
shoots, so as to form a large spreading heal 
when in flower, but never rising pyramidically aa 
in the former. 

The Cauliflower is said to have been first brought 
to this country from the island of Cyprus. 

Italian Cabbage, or Brocoli, B. oL Iialica * 
which has a strong erect stalk, with a large 
open head at the top, constituted of dark and 
light gTecn oblong plane leaves, not cabbaging, 
but forming a clustered flower-head in tlie 
middle* 

The varieties usually in cultivation are : the 
Early Purple Brocoli, which is a plant of moderate 
growth, producing smallish purple heads at am 
earlier period than in the others; the Purple Bro-. 
coli, the Green Brocoli, and the Blue Brocoli* 
And in the Late Purple Brocoli, which grows 
much stronger and forms larger and more per¬ 
fect heads, They are the Purple-headed Brocoli,. 
Dwarf Purple Brocoli, Blue Brocoli, Brown 
Brocoli, Green Brocoli, and Yellow Brocoli* 

The White or Cauliflower Brocoli, which is a 
curious sort that grows strong and forms large 
close heads resembling those of the Cauli¬ 
flower. 

The Black Brocoli, which is a hardy sort grow¬ 
ing high, but producing in general smaller and 
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less perfect heads than the others* Of this there 
are the Dark or Black-headed; the Brown, and 
the Blue. 

All the varieties of the different sorts are fre¬ 
quently produced by the same seed; but they 
may be kept in a great measure distinct by 
proper care in the culture. 

The second species of this genus, the Tur¬ 
nip, U sufficiently known by its round fleshy 
roots j which however vary exceedingly in their 
Form, size, and colour, in a cultivated state, in 
which only they arc apt to be viewed. The 
leaves which arise immediately from the root 
are very large, of a full green colour, rough, 
and jagged or gashed almost to the midrib. 
From the midst of these, early in the second 
season of its growth, springs a stalk four or 
five feet high; the leaves on which are very dif¬ 
ferent from the root-leaves; being oh long, 
pointed, embracing the stem, smooth and glau¬ 
cous. The flowers are yellow, and placed on 
long, slender, smooth peduncles: the siliques 
or pods are cylindric; and the seeds arc of a 
reddish-brown colour, not unlike those of 
Cabbage. 

There arc many varieties, chiefly distinguished 
by the form of the bulb or root, and which pro¬ 
ceed from the difference of soil, situation, and 
culture* The principal employed in the garden 
arc the Early Dutch Turnip, the Early White 
Stone Turnip, the Large Later Stone Turnip, 
and the Early Red Stone Turnip. These are the 
best and most proper sort* for the early spring 
and summer crops; the bulbs or roots being 
of a moderate size. 

The White Round Turnip, the Green-topped 
Turnip; both of which form large roots, and are 
proper to succeed the above sorts as garden 

crops. 

The Red-topped Turnip, the Yellow Dutch 
Turnip, the Oblong White Turnip, theTankard 
Turnip, iheLargcNorfolkTurnip, and the Hardy 
Russia Turnip. These are most commonly 
made use of as field turnips, as being large- 
rooted, and of pretty hardy growth. They 
may however be cultivated in the garden as 
winter and early spring crops, especially the last 
sort. 

The Long Round French Turnip, and the 
Purple Turnip* The former of these, from its 
long 3 mal! root, is of little use in gardens; and 
the latter is principally cultivated for its singula¬ 
rity* There are other varieties, but these are 
sufficient forour purpose. 

Culture in ike Cabbage kind,~ The Cabbage is 
a sort of plant that may be raised on almost 
any sort of soil, but succeeds to most advan¬ 
tage on those of a rather strong loamy nature. 


and which have a good depth. The ground 
in its preparation should he well dug over to 
a full spit depth, and a sufficient proportion 
of well rotted stablc-dung incorporated with 
it; or, when it is of the more light or sandy 
kind, cow-dung may he employed for the pur¬ 
pose, and when very stiff', some sort of calcare¬ 
ous material may be made use of, with different 
kinds of ashes. 

The most proper situations for these crops are 
those of the more open and exposed kinds 
which have a rather sooth ernly aspect. 

In the culture of these plants it is usual todt- 
stinguish them into summer and autumn kinds, 
from the crops coining into use at these dif¬ 
ferent periods. The seed for the former should be 
sown aoout the first or second week in August, and 
till the beginning of September, hut not later; 
and for the latter every three or four weeks from 
the beginning of February till the end of May, 
according as successions are wanted. 

The plants of the autumn sowings should be 
set out principally in October and the following 
month, and the remainder about the middle of 
February, after being preserved during the 
winter; and those of the spring sowings as they 
become in a proper state tor the purpose from 
April to the end of June. 

Jn order to raise lhe plants in the best perfec* 
tion, a piece of rich mellow ground in an open 
situation should lie employed, which should be 
well dug over, and formed into as many four feet 
wide beds as may be necessary, the surface being 
raked in an even manner. Seed of the different 
varieties should immediately be sown separately 
upon them, rather thinly, but as regular as pos¬ 
sible, being lightly raked in. It is of much 
importance to the success of the sowings to have 
new well ripened seed. If the weather be moist 
the plants soon appear, but when dry it is of 
great utility to water the beds occasionally. It 
is the usual practice when the plants have at¬ 
tained a proper size, as when the leaves are an 
inch or two in breadth, to prick some of the 
strangest plants out into other similar beds, in 
rows six inches apart, and three or four inches 
from plant to plant, to remain till the time of 
setting them out; a plentiful watering being 
given at the time: but where the seed has been 
sown sufficiently thin, and the plants kept pro¬ 
perly thinned out and perfectly free from weeds, 
this operation is unnecessary, the plants re¬ 
maining in the seed-beds without sustaining 
any check in their growth by being pricked 
out. 

In finally setting out the plains, portions of 
ground in open situations should be provided, 
and prepared for the purpose, by digging them 
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well over, and incorporating with the soil a 
suitable quantity of well-rotted stable-dung* 
The plants are then to be put in with a line and 
dibble, in rows at suitable clistances s according 
to the kinds, the quaility of the soil, and the 
seasons of planting. For the small early sorts 
from eighteen inches to two fret from row to 
row, and from twelve tn eighteen inches in the 
rows; but for the larger sorts a distance of two 
feet and a halt every way should be allowed* 
Some advise for the more early summer crops 
much narrower distances in the rows, in order 
that the plants in each intermediate row mav be 
cut in the early spring as greens, the others 
being left to form cabbages; which in many 
cases is probably a good practice: and when 
wanted as young cabbages, they may be obtained 
more early in this season by having them tied up 
with bass* When the crops set out in the autumn 
are much injured by the severity of the winter, 
the places of the destroyed plants should be 
filled up as speedily as possible from those in the 
beds* 

It is not necessary to sow or plant out such 
large crops of the smaller more early sorts as 
of those of the larger and more late kinds, 
as they will not continue so long fit for use* 

The Red Cabbage crops maybe sown and set 
out at the same periods as in the common sorts ; 
but the principal crops should always be planted 
out in October and April, on good ground, in 
open exposures well prepared by digging and 
the application of manure, being set out at greater 
distances than in the other crops, as from two 
and a half to three feet* 

In the Savoy kind the plants are raised by sow* 
mg fresh seed at different times, as in August, 
and from the beginning of February until the mid¬ 
dle of April or later* These sowings should be 
made as in the preceding cases, and the plants be 
managed in the same manner* 

Some of the autumn-raised plants may be 
set out in October and the following months, 
if open weather, and wholly in the beginning of 
spring ; and those raised from early spring sowings 
should be planted out finally as soon as the plants 
are of proper growth. The general crops of the 
later spring-raised plants may be planted out oc¬ 
casionally as ground is cleared, from May till 
August; those planted out early being set two 
fret and a half distant every way, and the next 
crop about two feet; but the latter plantings need 
not be planted at more than a foot and a half 
distant* 

ft is sometimes customary to plant out the 
summer crops of these plants between rows 
of forward beans, peas, kidney-beans, cauli¬ 
flowers, early cabbages, and other plants that 


stand distant in rows, and are soon to come off 
the ground; as by this practice some time is 
gained; but the plants are generally finest when 
they arc planted out in a clear open spot of 
ground, previously wd] dug over tor their re¬ 
ception* In performing the summer plantings, 
it is of much advantage to choose moist weather 
for the work, otherwise watering must be em¬ 
ployed several times till the plants have stricken 
runt* 

The only culture which any of the crops of 
this sort require after being finally planted out, 
is that of having the ground well hoed over 
among the plants two or three times, as the 
weeds advance in growth; and when the plants 
are sufficiently large, to loosen and draw up the 
earth well about their root-stems as often as 
may be necessary, in order to strengthen and pro¬ 
mote their growth* 

As the stalks of the summer crops of Cab¬ 
bages afford considerable supplies of good 
greens, some of them should constantly be left 
in the ground for this purpose* The York 
and Sugar-loaf are the best in this intention. 

In order to save seed, some of the best plants 
of the different varieties should either be suffered 
to stand w here they grow, or be planted up to 
the heads in a dry piece of ground in the autumn, 
in order that they may run up to seed in the fol¬ 
lowing spring, care being taken that they he as di¬ 
stant as possible from other sorts, lest they be 
made to degenerate. Some employ the stems 
that have been cut over for this use. The seed 
should be let remain till it is fully ripened, which 
is mostly about the latter end of July, or in the 
following month, when it should be collected 
by cutting of the pods, or taking the whole 
branches, and, when exposed a little to the sun, 
be thrashed out upon a cloth, and put up in bags 
for use* It is necessary to support the seeding* 
stems by sticks or other means, and to be care¬ 
ful in keeping the birds from devouring the seed 
as it begins to ripen* 

It is the practice in many places to cultivate 
Cabbage-plants for the purpose of being eaten 
in their green state, or as they begin to form 
little central heads, as Coleworts at different 
seasons* The early sorts are the best for this 
use* The plants should be raised by sowing the 
seeds in the summer, autumn, and spring 
months, as directed above; and, when they 
are of sufficient growth, be planted out 
where they are to stand, in rows about a foot 
distant, and six or eight inches apart in the 
row's* 

They only require afterwards to he kept Free 
from weeds by hoeing, and to have a very little 
mould brought up about their root-stems* If 
2 fi 
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the leaves be tied up when they show for hearting, 
it renders them more forward, as has been already 
seen. 

Tn cuttinsr, especially with the spring crops, 
it is often the custom, where they are extensive, 
to take every other row, and sometimes every 
other plant in the remaining ones as they begin 
to heart, having the rest to cabbage in a mure 
pei fed manner. By these means a more abun¬ 
dant produce is a Hurtled, 

Culture in the Borecole kind .—The culture in 
the different varieties of these plants is much the 
same as in those of the Cabbage. The plants 
arc raised by sowing the seeds annually, from 
March to the beginning or middle of April lor 
the main crops, and a smaller portion in the 
beirinmns; of May for a succession. They 
should all be sown in open situations, not too 
thick, and raked in ;—a quantity of the plants, 
when the leaves arc an inch or two broad, being 
pricked out four or five inches asunder, to re¬ 
main five or six weeks to obtain a proper degree 
of strengthj to he planted out finally in June 
and July, in rows two feet or two feet and a 
half asunder, and for the late crops early in 
August, planting these in rows two feet apart, 
and"eighteen inches in the rows. Moist weather 
should be chosen for this purpose. 

But it is probably a better method to tel them 
remain in the seed-bed till the periods of setting 
them out where they are to remain. 

A small crop may also be sown in autumn, 
or the beginning of August, to stand the winter 
in young growth, and be planted out early in 
the spring in order to be of the largest full size 
in the following autumn. 

The plants require to be kept clear from weeds 
in their early growth, and to have the eanh 
brought up welTabout their root-stemsoccasion¬ 
ally as they advance in size. 

i'hc sorts mostly cultivated are: the Green 
Curled Borecole, Bed Curled Borecole, Thick- 
leaved Curled Borecole, and the Finely-fringed 
Borecole. 

The plants mostly rise w ith a thick stalk often 
a yard nr more high, surmounted by a large head 
of thick leaves, in some spreading horizontally 
every wav, being finely fringed and curled, but 
in others growing more cuntracLedly. They 
never form close heads. In all, the stems pro¬ 
duce numerous fine sprouts early in spring, 
closely surrounding them for some length, and 
which, as well as the principal or main top 
heads, boil exceedingly green and tender; the 
main heads come in for use in autumn and 
winter, and the sprouts early in spring. 

The Siberian Borecole, or Scotch Calc, is 
another sort, some varieties of which grow tall 


in the stem, with large open heads; other* 
shorter and more strong in the stem, with larger 
heads of broad curly leaves, in some spreading 
out, and in others standing erect, but without 
any tendency Lu form close head* or cabbage^ 
These are not so much in use as the al>o\c sort^ 
but as furnishing shoots plentifully a tier the 
heads arc cut, they may be usefully cultivated ior 
supplies in winter and early spring. 

All the vatic Lies are so cxiremelv hardy as to 
be capable of withstanding, in a great measure, 
the severest winter seasons. 

Besides these varieties of Borecole, which 
arc cultivated for culinary purposes, there arc 
others of the perennial kind, with variegated 
leaves and shrubby branching stems, constantly 
retaining their leaves, which are grown as or¬ 
namental plants. 

These are mostly raised by planting the off¬ 
set-slips, or slips of the side-shoots, in the early 
spring or summer seasons, supplying them well’ 
with water till they have taken root, and become 
well established in the ground. 

The Green Colewort is another plant of the 
Open-headed Borecole kind, that U sometimes 
cultivated for culinary purposes, though it has 
lately given way to liic Cabbage Coleworts, 
being leas tender and sweet. It is raised by 
sowing the seeds in July and August, as in the 
Cabbage Colewort kind, and setting the plants 
out in open situations in the autumn and early 
spring months. 

The Anjou Cabbage or Colewort is also of the 
Borecole kind, having a very large open head. 
It is raised by sowing the seeds and setting out 
the plants in similar situations and preparations 
of the land, and at the same periods as in the 
other sort*. But the plains must have more 
room allowed them. They likewise require 
the same sort of culture while growing. 

Chou de Milan, or what is usually known by 
the title of Brussels Sprouts t is a sort of Open* 
headed Colewort, w hich is likewise cultivated for 
culinary uses, as affording abundant supplies of 
sprouts at almost all seasons. 

The method of culture and increase with these 
is the same as in the other Colcworts, as well as 
by planting; pieces of their perennial roots, which 
grow readily and increase very rapidly. Good 
ground well dug over and enriched by manure in 
an open exposure should constantly be employed 
for the purpose. 

Culture hi theTurnip-Call'llge kind .—The me¬ 
thod of cultivation with plants of this sort 
differs but little from that employed in others of 
the Cabbage kind. 

The plants are propagated by sowing the 
seeds annually in March; April; and June; on 
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beds, as in the Cabbage; the plants being set out 
from May to July or August in an open com- 
artment, in rows two feet and a half asunder, 
ecpingthem clean from weeds, and drawing only 
a little earth about the bottoms of the stems occa¬ 
sionally* The turnip-part is usually fully grown 
by Michaelmas, and continues all winter for 
use. 

They may also be sown where the plants are 
intended to remain, anti be hoed out to a proper 
distance. 

This last is probably the best method of cul¬ 
ture. 

There are two sorts cultivated ; one with the 
turnip above the ground, the other with the 
turnip below the ground. The plants rise and 
proceed in theirsrrow th,as in the open Coleworts, 
till they begin to form bulbs. 

It is the globular- or turnip-part of the plants 
that is used, being sometimes sliced in soups, 
and by some used as common turnipsj but, 
unless employed when quite young, they are rank 
and unpalatable. 

The chief merit of these planis is their hardi¬ 
ness, as they are capable of withstanding the 
hardest winter* 

They require good ground well manured to 
bring them to any great size. 

Culture in the 'Cauliflower kind .—There are, 
as has been seen, two sorts of this plant cultivated 
in the garden, the Early and the Late Cauliflower; 
but they differ only in the former coming in a 
little sooner than the latter. 

It is customary among gardeners to have three 
or four crops of this vegetable in the course of 
the year; as an early summer crop, a main 
summer crop, a late summer crop, and an 
autumn, or what is often termed a Michaelmas 
crop. These different crops arc obtained by 
sowing and setting out the plants at different 
times* The most proper times of sowing for 
the two first crops are in the Utter end of July 
and beginning of August; and for the two last 
in the latter end of January, the middle of 
March, and the beginning of May* These 
sowings should be made^in open situations 
where the soil is light, mellow, and of a good 
quality, the ground having been prepared by 
differing it well over, and raking the surface even, 
Tlie seed should be sown rather thinly, and 
covered by raking or sifting a little earth lightly 
over it. It is of much consequence to nave 
the seed perfectly new and fresh, and such as 
has been collected from the best and most 
perfect plants. The January sowing may be 
made on a slight hot-bed, the plants being after¬ 
wards managed as directed below. 

When the weather is droughty, gentle water¬ 


ings may be necessary in the evenings before 
as well as after the plants appear; and when- it 
is very hot, it is useful to shade them a little in 
the middle of the day. The plants arc com¬ 
monly up in the course of a week or ten days. 
After this they only require to be kept clean from 
weeds, and to have water given them occa¬ 
sionally till they have leaves of about an inch or 
two in breadth; when it is mostly the practice 
to prick a quantity oft he finest plants out into other 
beds of good earth, in rows at the distance of five 
or six inches, and four or five in the lines. All 
the deformed and black-shankcd plants should 
be laid aside as useless. After the plants have 
been thus pricked out, a moderate watering 
should be given, especially when the weather is 
dry, and repeated as there may be occasion* 
The plants raised on the hot-bed, as well as some 
of (hose from the autumn seed-beds, may be 
pricked out at once into the frames where they 
are to remain during the winter. In these 
situations thev are to continue, air being freely 
admitted when the season will admit, and 
the plants occasionally refreshed with water, 
They should also be well guarded against frosts 
and cold, until the periods of their being set out 
where they arc to grow and form heads. 

Some of the plants of the first sowings should 
be set out in [the autumn, as in October or 
the following month; and the rest about the 
middle of February or the beginning of the 
following month, under glasses or some other 
sort of protection ; and those of the other 
sowings in the beginning of April, and in May, 
June, and July, according as they were sown. 

For the purpose of planting out these sorts of 
plants, proper beds of the richest mellow ground, 
in the best defended and wannest part of the 
arden, in a free exposure to the full sun, should 
c provided, being well dunged with the best 
rotten horse-dung, such as that of old cucumber 
and melon beds, or any other of similar quality, 
spreading it equally over the ground, at least 
three or four inches thick; and the whole then 
regularly trenched-in one good spade deep, bury-* 
mg tile dung equally. 

AVhere the plants are to be situated under 
glasses, the ground should be formed into beds 
a yard wide, with foot-wide allevs for the con¬ 
venience of going in, to raise and setoff and on 
the glasses; but in other cases this is unnecessary. 
In the first method, the plants are then to be 
put in, allowing three to each glass, though the 
London gardeners often plant more; but two of 
the best arc- enough to be left to come to perfection. 
At the time of planting them out, a quantity 
of the handsomest, straight* clear-shaiikea 
plants should be chosen; which being ready, a 
ft B % 
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line should be stretched along ihe middle of the 
beds, and at every yard distance three plants put 
in iu a triangle, six or seven niches or more apart, 
a little water being given afterwards, and the 
glasses put on, winch should be kept close about 
tutor twelve days, when the plants will have taken 
fresh root; then prop them upon the sunny side 
about three inches high with forked sticks, or 
pieces of brickbats: or wooden pegs fifteen 
inches long, each having two or three notches 
an inch or two above one another, to receive 
the edge of the class, may be more convenient, 
as, by sticking them in the ground, the glasses 
may be readily propped hit!her or lower on any 
Bide, as occasion may require. 

During winter, the glasses should be kept 
almost constantly over the* plants, only keeping 
them tilted on the props in mild weather, on 
the wannest side, for the admission of air: in 
fine mild dry days, the glasses may however be 
set quite off; which, if the plants be forward in 

S jrowth, should be practised at all opportunities, 
est, by too const ant glassing, thev be drawn into 
flower in their small w inter growth and rendered 
useless: but the glasses must always he put over 
the plants at night, and when cutting winds or 
frosty weather "prevail, kept close dow n* In 
severe frost they must also have long litter 
laid close about the lower part of each glass, 
raising it higher as occasion shall require. 

In their spring culture they must be thinned 
out about the beginning or middle of March, to 
one stout plant or two at most under each glass, 
though, in large bell-glasses, the market-gar- 
deners frequently leave more, for the sake of 
having the advantage of the glasses to bring as 
many as possible to early perfection. Hie 
others should be planted out into another place, 
as a piece of the same rich well-dunged ground, 
the plants being raised with the point of a 
trow el, to preserve the fibres of their roots, and 
planted two feet and a half distant each way, 
water being given immediately to settle the earth 
about their roots. 

The plants under the glasses should have the 
earth directly made good about them, and a little 
mould drawn up about their stems, continuing 
to cover them occasionally with the glasses, 
which must now be raised considerably on 
props, m proportion to the advanced growth of 
the plants; nut omitting to let them have the 
benefit of the full air in mild days, and that of 
warm showers, by occasionally setting the 
glasses wholly off. The glasses are to be con¬ 
tinued occasionally over the plains until the 
middle or latter end of April, or longer if it be 
necessary. 

When the plants are so far advanced as that the 


leaver press against the glasses, they should be 
raised, by forming a border or ridge of earth 
round each hole of plants, three or lour indies 
high, on winch the glasses should be set, con¬ 
tinuing to prop up one edge occasional r y as 
before: and according as (he plants advance ill 
growth continue to pmp up the glasses on 
everv side three or four me lies in height. As 
the Jen gill of the days and warmth of the 
weather now increase, and the plants grow 
frcelv, they require as much tree air and scope to 
grow in as it is possible to allow them under the 
glasses. At ihe same time care should be taken 
to continue to expose them occasionally to the 
full air in fine days and moderate warm showers, 
defending them with the glasses in the nights, 
and in cold rains or boisterous weather, until 
it becomes warm, and the plants are grown too 
large for the glasses; when they should by de* 
grees be fully exposed night and day, till the use 
of the glasses be wholly unnecessary* 

At ibis period, Lf the weather be hot and dr)*, 
moderate waterings will be of utility in promoting 
the progress of the plants as well as increasing 
their size and strength. 

In planting out the summer crops from the 
plants that have been preserved in frames or 
other situations and those plants raised from 
seed in the spring months, open spots of ground 
prepared in the same manner as those ior the 
other crops should be provided; and the plants 
be put in by a hne and dibble, to the distance 
of from eighteen inches to two feet or more each 
wav, water being immediately given if the wea¬ 
ther be not moist, and occasionally repeated 
till they have taken fresh root* 

It is the practice sometimes with market- 
gardeners, in order to make the most of their 
ground, to sow thin crops of radishes and 
spinach between the rows of cauliflower-plants; 
but this is not by any means advi&eablc in other 
cases. 

The chief circumstances to be attended to 
in the planting of these sorts of crops are: those 
of providing good healthy strong plants; pre¬ 
paring the ground with due attention; using a 
suitable proportion of manure; setting them out 
ill due time, not setting the plants too deep in 
the ground; and to prevent their being injured 
by damps and the slug* 

The culture w hich all the different crops re¬ 
quire is only that of keeping them perfectly 
clean from weeds by occasional hocings, and the 
drawing up the earth about the roots of the 
plants two or three limes as they advance in 
their growth* The more perfectly this business 
is performed, the more vigorous is the growth 
of the crops. 
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When the plants of any of the crops, hut 
especially those of the earliest, begin to show 
flower, they should be examined frequently, 
and, where thcvaie found * the inner leaves turned 
down ewer the hi nds to screen them from rain, 
the sun, and full air, in order to preserve them 
more while ami close; as, when fully exposed 
to the weather, it generally changes the line 
white colour to a yellowish hue, and occasions 
the head to open before it becomes perfectly 
formed. 

The excellence of the plant consists not only 
in size, but in the whiteness and compact curd¬ 
like growth of the head; such as have a frothy 
loose appearance being inferior in value. 

It is in its utmost perfection of growth when 
the outward parts of the head begin to open and 
expand; after which the whole soon divides, 
and shoots up to flower and seed. 

In cutting these crops, the flower-head should 
mostly be cutoff with some inches of the stalk, 
together with most of the surrounding leaves, 
which should be trimmed down nearly equal to 
the circumference of the head, especially when 
for present use; but, when required lobe kept a 
few days, and such as are intended for market, 
should have the full leaves to continue, trim¬ 
ming them off as w anted* As the stalks of these 
plants ntver produce sprouts, as in those of the 
cabbages, they should be removed as soon as 
the head is cut* 

It is common in some places to preserve some 
heads of the latest crop in dry *ctliars or other 
places, by taking them up with their rools, 
and putting them m sand, keeping them as dry 
as possible, and carefully removing such parts as 
decay* 

Saving seed *—It is of great importance ta 
have good seed in the culture of this plant, 
which cannot be obtained without saving it, as 
that which is purchased can seldom be depended 
on. For this purpose, some plants of the ear¬ 
liest crops are to be selected, which have the 
largest, most perfect, compact, firm, white 
heads, and permitted to remain to run up to stem 
and form seed, which is usually perfected about 
the beginning of September. The plants 
should he well supported, and the seed be col¬ 
lected as it ripens, care being taken to guard 
against the birds* Some should be saved every 
year, as old seed cannot be depended upon. 

Culture in the Broadi kind *—There are, as has 
been seen, several sorts of this pi ant in cultivation; 
but the Brown, Green, and Purple succeed best 
for early crops, and the White for the principal 
and late crops. 

All the different varieties of Brocoli are raised 
from seed sown annually in the open ground. 


The season for sowing the main crops of all the 
varieties is March and April for the autumn and 
winter production, and May and the begin¬ 
ning of June for the principal succession crops, 
to come in for the spring supplies, 

Some liiav occasionally he sown so early a* 
February or beginning of March of the Cauli¬ 
flower Brocoli; as also any of the IVirpIckind*, 
m order to obtain ail earlier autumn produc¬ 
tion. 

The seed should be sown on a good soil in 
an open exposure, as the plants rise much 
stronger than on narrow borders under walls* 
Each sort should be sown separate, not too 
thick, on the surface, raking them in lightly! 
the plants appear in ten or twelve days; occa¬ 
sional waterings being given in dry weather ; 
and when they have leaves an inch or two 
broad, it is proper to prick them out in a nur¬ 
sery-bed three or four inches apart, giving them 
water aS soon as planted, and occasionally till 
they have taken root; in which bed let them 
remain a month or six weeks to acquire 
strength; by these means their shanks will be 
short and of robust growth, and be considerably 
belter prepared for planting out where they 
arc to stand than those which remain in the 
seed-bed. 

The times of planting them out arc ; June, 
July, August, and the beginning of September, 
according as they were sown, or are desired for 
use. 

The ground for setting them out upon should 
he good, well prepared by digging over, and en¬ 
riched by good stable dung* The plants should 
then be planted in rows two Feet and a half 
asunder, and two fcet distant in the lines; but 
for those planted late two feet at most between 
row and row is sufficient, and eighteen incite* 
distant in the rows* As soon as planted they 
should be watered; ami if dry weather prevail 
the watering should be repeated every other day 
till the plants have got root. 

The culture afterwards is, to keep them clean 
from weeds by hoeing the ground occasionally, L 
and when they have advanced a little in growth 
to draw some earth with a hoe about their stems, 
which if repeated once or twice is of great 
advantage to the plants in promoting their 
grow th¬ 
in gathering them for use,, attention must be 
had that the heads have attained their full 
growth, but which should be cut while they, 
remain close, and before they begin to divide 
and assume a scedy-like appearance, and with 
about six indies of the main stalk to each hcad # , 
as the upper part of the sulk cats exceeding 
sweet and tender; but which; previous to its 
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being dressed* must be peeled, or diverted of ihe 
outer rind* 

After gathering the main heads the stalks 
should Ik: permit led to remain for the production 
of sprouts or smaller heads, which they afford 
plentifully, and which arc as tine eating as the 
principal heads. 

In saving the seeds of the different varieties, 
some of thelargcst and most perfect headed plants 
of each sort of the early crops should he 
selected, and managed in the same way as in 
the cabbage and cauliflower kinds* care being 
taken to keep the different varieties at as great 
a distance* and as distinct from each other as 
possible. 

Culture in t!w Turnip kind ,—There arc dif¬ 
ferent varieties of tins root cultivated in the 
garden: but the Early Dutch is the best suited 
to the earlv and first general crops, and after it 
the Early Stone; and the Humid White fora 
main summer crop. And for the autumn and 
winter crops, the White Hound; the Green 
and Kcd-topped kinds are the most hardy* 

The methods of raising all the sorts is by 
sowing the seeds in open situations, where the 
plants are to remain, as they do not admit of 
being transplanted with advantage* 

The common season for sowing is any time 
from the beginning of March until the latter 
end of Julv; but to have a long and regular 
succession* it is necessary to make four or five 
different sowings at proper intervals* from the 
latter end of February till the middle of Au¬ 
gust. 

The most proper soils for the culture of this 
root are those that are moderately light, as in 
strong land the roots frequently acquire a stringy 
texture and rankness of taste. 

In garden culture the necessary space of 
ground to sow at a time for the supply of a 
Family* is from about two to six* eight, or ten 
rods, according to circumstances* and the 
roper quantity of seed lnr each sowing may 
e from one to two or three ounces. 

The ground should be prepared for the seed* 
by digging it over one spade deep, breaking 
the mould as fine as possibletm the surface; the 
seed being sown, while the ground is fresh 
stirred, especially when the weather is hot or 
dry* A moist season for summer sowings is of 
great importance in this culture. The seed is 
mostly sown broadcast on the general surface* 
scattering it moderately thin w ith a regular cast* 
and even-spreading hand* raking it in evenly. 

The plants appear in a few days after sowing* 
especially in moist weather; and in eight or ten 
weeks afterwards they are fit to draw. 

It is of much advantage* when the weather 
1 


is hot, to asleep the seed a few hours in water 
before it is sown; as by that ny i am il germinates 
more quickly, and there W less danger of the 
plants being destroyed by the ^y. 

In tile after-culture of the Turnip all that is 
requisite is* when the plants have two or three 
leaves, or are about a month old* to thin them 
out to six, eight, ten* or twelve inches distance, 
and clear them from weeds; which is effectually 
done by the hoe* and is best pci formed in dry 
weather. 

At the same time the weeds should be re¬ 
moved and the surlace well stirred over* as this 
proves highly beneficial to the growth of the 
crops. 

The very early crops need not be thinned to 
more than five or six inches distance, especially 
if it is intended to begin drawing them as soon 
as they begin to turnip. 

In three or four weeks after hoeing the 
plants will begin to turnip; and in five or six 
weeks, some be Ik to draw young for use. 

Jn the markets these mou arc exposed clean- 
washed and neat I v bunched up, in number 
from twelve to filiven or eighteen* according 
to their size, in each bunch, and disposed of to 
the retailers by the dozen of bunches. 

In saving the seed, some of the best roots of the 
autumn or winter crops should be permitted to 
stand where they were raised, to shoot up and 
produce seed, which should be collected, when 
Sully ripened, by cm ting off the stems from the 
bottom* and* after exposing them to the sun, 
thrashing it out* 

E HE AI >- EH UIT-TREE, See Artocakpus. 
BKOCOLL See Buassica, 

BKOMtXIA* a genus comprehending plant* 
of the herbaceous perennial exilic kind for the 
hothouse. The Pine-Apple, See, 

It belongs to the class and order Ilexandria 
Rlorngj/rria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Corn/ntrit#' 

The diameters of which are: that the calyx 
is a three-cornered, small* superior, permanent 
perianthium ; the divisions three and ovate; the 
corolla consists of three narrow-lanceolate erect 
petals, longer than the calyx : the nectary is fast¬ 
ened to each petal above the base, and conver¬ 
ging: the Stamina consist of six subulate fila¬ 
ments, shorter than the corolla, inserted into the 
receptacle: the anthers are erect and sagittate: 
the pistilhnn is an inferior germ: the style 
simple and filiform, the length of the stamens; 
the stigma obtuse and trifid: the pcricarpium is 
a roundish berry, umbilicatc, one- or three- 
celled; the seeds are numerous* incumbent* 
somew hat oblong, and obtuse* 

The species chiefly cultivated for use and or- 
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iwment are, 1. 2?. Ananas^ Ananas, or Pine- 
Apple ; 2* B , Pingttin, Pinguin, or Broad-leaved 
Wild Ananas ; 3, B. Karotas , Karatas, or Up- 
fight Wild Ananas; 4. BAhigvlata* Tongue- 
leaved Bromclia; B.nudknulis^ Naked-stalked 
Bromelia* 

Thu first is an herbaceous plant, which has a 
thick fibrous perennial root: the leaves being 
long, erect, narrow, sharp-pointed, and for the 
most part serrate on the edges, rising to the 
height of two or three feet, and somewhat re¬ 
sembling those of the aloe, only more tlun and 
less succulent* 'I lie stem, ^hich proceeds from 
the centre of them, is round, ot strong growth, 
and supports the fruit near the top, winch is 
erect, and mostly of an oval-oblong shape, be¬ 
ing constituted of numerous tubercles, having 
above it a crown of leaves* The fruit, in its 
more young advancing growth, sends forth 
many small Sowers of a blueish colour, proceed¬ 
ing singly from the knobs or tubercles* As 
these decline, the fruitbegins to swell or increase 
in size, becoming fleshy and of a darkish-yellow 
colour, affording a highly fragrant smell. It is 
a fruit well known and highly esteemed on ac¬ 
count of its- delicious flavour* It is supposed to 
be a native of Africa, and is said to have been 
first raised in this climate by Sir Matthew Dec ker, 
at Richmond* 

There are many varieties: but those of most 
importance for cultivation are, the Queen, the 
Sugar-loaf, the Montserrat, the King, the 
Smooth Pine, and the Green Pine, Other va¬ 
rieties are likewise known in cultivation: as the 
Black Antigua or Ripley; the Granada, with 
marbled leaves and very large fruit; the Bogwarp 
Pine, wilh broad green leaves; the Surinam 
Pme, with silver-siriped leaves; with gold- 
striped leave?* 

The first of the above varieties, or Queen 
Pine, is not so lar^eas the Sugar-loaf, and ihc 
juice is more astringent; but it is in very general 
culture, and is said by Mr* Nieol to be more 
depended upon for a regular crop than any 
athcr* 

The second sort, or Sugar-loaf Pine, is distin¬ 
guished from the others by the leaves having 
purple stripes on ihc insides the whole length* 
The fruit is large, and when ripe inclines to 
straw colour. It is apt not to fruit in proper 
season. 

The third, or Montserrat Pine, has the leaves 
of a dark-brown inclining to purple on the in¬ 
side, and the knobs arc rather long and flat* It 
is long in fruiting. 

The King Pine is a I?rge and very fine sort of 
fruit; but Mr.Nieol hasTfound it to require less 


water and more gravel in the mould and bottoms 
of the pots than other sorts* 

The Smooth Pine is otdy cultivated for va¬ 
riety the fruit being worth nothing. 

The Green Pine is a scarce varietv here, but 
is in high estimation in America: the fruit when 
well ripened is of an olive cast; therefore to 
have it green it must be cut early, when it is un¬ 
fit for eating. 

The Antigua Pine is large, and likewise of an 
excellent sort. 

The second species has the leaves very thick 
about the root; and from the centre of these 
springs the stalk, which generally rises to the 
height of twelve or sixteen inches above the 
foliage, dividing into many little lateral 
branches, which bear so many single flowers* 
When the plant begins to shoot into blossom, 
all the leaves become of a fine scarlet colour 
towards the stalk, and continue so until the fruit 
begins to ripen, but it then begins to change, 
and afterwards fades gradually away. The fruits 
are separate, each nearly of the size of a wal¬ 
nut; the pulp has an agreeable sweetness, but 
joined with such a sharpness that, if it be suf¬ 
fered to lie any time in the mouth, it will 
corrode the palate and gums, so as to make 
the blood ooze out. From its having a tuft 
of leaves growing above the fruits, it has at 
first the appearance of the Pine-Apple; but the 
difference is obvious on examination, the fruits 
not being coadunate, as in that, but produced 
separately in clusters. 

The third is an elegant plant, prrditcing nu¬ 
merous radical leaves, which are of a subulate- 
linear shape, sharp-pointed, and edged with 
spines. The flowers arc scentless, seated in'the 
bosom or middle part of the plant, rosc-co- 
loured, with the calyx and germ downy. The 
length of the leaves in its native situation is six 
or seven feet. The fruits are oval, two or three 
hundred in number, and grow sessile in a h^ap ’ 
or central group, surrounded bv paleaceous ex- 

[ sanded leaves orbractcs; thev contain a succu-* 
ent whitish or yellowish flesh, under a coria¬ 
ceous and yellowish bark* When ripe they are 
far from unpleasant, but in the unripe state 
they set the teeth on edge and excoriate the 
mouth. The ceconomy nf this plant in the 
preservation of its fruit In maturity is wonder¬ 
ful, being so protected by the spines of the 
surrounding leaves as to be secure from all in¬ 
juries. 

The fourth species has shorter leaves than the 
fifth, standing erect, narrow at the base, in¬ 
creasing in width gradually to the top, sharply 
serrate, and of a deep-green colour* The flower- 
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item rises from the centre of the plant, di¬ 
viding at top into several brandies; the upper 
parts of these have close spikes of flowers, winch 
come out alternately from the sides, each having 
a narrow entire leaf just below It, which is longer 
than the spike* 

In the fifth, as well as in the preceding, the 
leaves are very like those of the Aloe, but not 
so thick and succulent ; the ed^cs are indented, 
and armed vilh strong black spines. The flower- 
stem is nearly three feet high ; the lower part has 
entire leaves placed alternately at every joint; 
at the upper part are the flowers, set in a loo^c 
spike or thyrsc* These are succeeded by ovate 
seed-vessels, having a longitudinal partition, in 
the centre of winch, on every side, arc fastened 
fimooth cylindrical seeds. 

Culture .—The cultivation of the Pine is more 
difficult, and requires a more exact and nice at¬ 
tention in its management in this climate than 
that of almost any other plant* It is only ca¬ 
pable of being effected, so as to afford good 
fruit, by the assistance of the stove of the hot¬ 
house with the artificial aid of Arc heat. And, in 
order to accomplish the business with the 
greatest ease and convenience and in the most 
perfect manner, besides the stove of the hot- or 
fruiting-house, others arc necessary for the 
purpose of bringing the plants forward in, till 
ready to set out in the fruiting-stove, which 
are termed nursery-stoves,or pits,and succession- 
ttoves. 

And where large quantities of such plants are 
cultivated, it is also useful to have what are called 
bark-pits, formed either by a deep frame of 
wood, or of brick-work, six feet in width with 
sufficient length, five or six feet deep behind, 
and four ana a half in front, having the lop 
glazed, to make bark or other hot-beds in, 
for the immediate reception of the crowns and 
suckers from the parent-plants, and for prevent¬ 
ing the succession-stove from being crowded too 
much. 

When the whole culture of these plants is to 
be effected in one stove onlv, ihe plants must be 
raised and fruited together; by which practice 
not above one half of the stove or the hot-house 
can be occupied at one time with fruiting plants: 
besides, the young plants are often liable to be 
brought forward too rapidly. 

All these different stoves and nursing-pits 
should be provided with proper flues and fire¬ 
places, so contrived as to work steadily and 
save fuel as much as possible, as upon tins the 
expense of the culture of the plants in a great 
measure depends. Sec IIot-Hqusk, Stove, 
and Bajik-Pit. 


It is remarked by Mr. Nicot, that stoves for 
this use are variously constructed. Some are 
single pilled; some double; and some even 
triple; some have flues running under, and 
some round the bark -bed* These he consider* 
as being very dangerous to the roots of the plants 
if over-heated, lie also disapproves of double 
and triple stoves; as being very uneasy to work 
in stormy weather, and confining a vast quan¬ 
tity of stagnate umvholsome air in dull hazy 
weather. A stove in which there is a perfect 
command of fire heat, and w hich admits a free 
circulation of air in all parts, is to be preferred ; 
and none are so convenient for this purpose as 
sinsrle ones. 

The situations fur them should be dry, and 
the bottoms or floors raised above the surface 
round* The common practice of having 
orders for vines to be trained up the rafters, 
Mr. Nicol considers as highly prejudicial to the 
Pine plants. 

Preparation of the Bark-loth. —The next cir¬ 
cumstance of importance in the culture of these 
plants is that of forming the beds in the stoves 
and pits. These are differently constituted, 
with different cultivators, and are designed for 
the purpose of plunging the puts with the plants 
into, in order to their due growth and support. 
These beds are mostly composed of tanner** 
bark, as being a substance that not only affords 
the most uniform and durable heat, but w hich 
is the best suited to the nourishment and growth 
of the plants and fruit, as w ell as the most ma¬ 
nageable* See Bauk-Bkd. 

The great desideratum in the making of these 
beds is that of producing such an uniform mo¬ 
derate bottom neat as may not injure the roots 
of the plants, while it is sufficient to promote 
their regulargrowih. The author of The Scotch 
Forcing Gardener observes, that his idea of the 
quantity and quality of bottom heat, that is 
required by the four, is different from that gene¬ 
rally entertained. He never wishes the plants, 
except in striking suckers, to stand in a bot¬ 
tom heat higher than that of blood heat at any 
time, and that too of a mild moist nature. 
If the watch-stick, to the depth of the bottom 
of the pot, feds just a little warm, appied to 
the hand or the cheek, when the body is of 
a comfortable temperature, it is sufficient; and 
he thinks it consistent with reason, that the 
bottom and superficial heat should correspond 
at all times. In order more effectually to attain 
this, and that the roots may sustain no injury, 
he has recourse to the following rules in forming, 
turning, and trenching the beds. He never 
sifts the tan in the pit, or adds above an eighth 
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of new, which, if necessary, he gives place 
to by skimming off a little of the surface of 
the old*. The new tan is never suffered to lie 
within a foot of the surface; by which means 
the pots are entirely plunged in the old* He 
lays the half of whatever quantity of new tan 
is added in the bottom of the trench, and 
divides the other equally to within a foot of the 
surface of the beds. In trenching the beds he 
throws the sides to the middle, and the middle to 
die sides, that there may be an equal mixture 
of the old tan. Thus they are rendered of a 
mild and equal temperature from the first, and 
continue much the same for three or four 
months; and, alter the first fill mg, are at¬ 
tended with very little expense for new tan. It 
is obvious, therefore, that, in filling the pit of 
a new pinery, it should either be done several 
months before the plants are placed in it, 
or the tan should be well sweated and wasted 
by previous turning, in an open shed, See. 
And in either case it is advisable not to plunge 
the pots above half their depth, for the first two 
or three months after filling.. 

In adding new tan, it should invariably be 
thrown up in a heap for eight or ten days before 
using, in order to drip and sweeten; and should 
never be applied fresh from the tan-yard; as it 
is wet, and apt to heat violently, as well as cake 
in the beds. 

It is remarked that some object to tan as being 
expensive, and troublesome in working with; 
but, if this method is practised, these will be 
inconsiderable; and, as the plants require fre¬ 
quent shifting, the trouble of stirring up the 
bark-beds at such times is but trifling, the ad¬ 
dition of new tan being sometimes unneces¬ 
sary. 

He is convinced that there is no ingredient 
which can be substituted for tan, that will 
equally answer the purpose in the pinery; and 
of course recommends the use of it m pre¬ 
ference to alt others, where It can be easily pro¬ 
cured ; and less or more of it is always indis¬ 
pensably necessary. He considers oak leaves as 
the next best material; but they cannot be had 
in many places. Where they are used, he 
advises that at least eighteen inches of well-re¬ 
duced tan be laid on the surface, to plungc t the 
pots in. 

After these, a mixture of stable-dung and tree 
leaves of any kind is supposed the best. This 
should be well fermented before it is used, and 
at least two feet of reduced tan laid on the 
surface for the reception of the plants. 

It is supposed by some that the reason of pines 
being planted in pots, instead of the surface of 
iheoedfif is the want of permanent heat in them. 


as they may be removed with more facility 
in the time of renewing the bark, 8cc. But Mr* 
Nicol has a different opinion of the matter, as, 
if the heat of the bed w ere ever so permanent, he 
would grow them in pots; as all the different 
plants of any kind do not grow alike m their 
native climates, much less the pine in an arti¬ 
ficial one. There is a necessity for having sit 
least two compartments, and of growing the 
plants in pots; that they may be removed and 
classed, according to circumstances, with the 
greater rase and safety. Besides, many sorts of 
plants in any situation do much better in pots 
than otherwise; of these are all those of the 
succulent tribe, amongst which is the pine. 

There would also seem another reason, which 
is the loose incoherent nature of tan, not af¬ 
fording a proper medium for the growth and 
support of such luxuriant plants. 

The usual periods of forming and renovating 
or refreshing these beds, are in the beginning 
of the autumn, as in September, October, or 
the following month, that the heat may be well 
kept up during the winter, and in the spring, 
as about the beginning of April, a forking up 
being given in the interval between these periods; 
the pits in these cases being constantly well 
filled up, to allow for the settling that always 
takes place. 

Mould proper for Potting the Plants ^The 
most suitable sort of earthy material for the 
culture of the Fine Apple plant in, is that of 
the pure vegetable kind, or some composition 
in which it is a principal ingredient, a large pro¬ 
portion of which should always be provided in 
a proper state for the purpose* The most be¬ 
neficial kind it that which is obtained from the 
decayed leaves of the oak, or a mixture of it 
with that from those of ash, elm, beech, syca¬ 
more, 8tc. This mould is prepared by collecting 
the leaves as they fall in the autumn, and plaring 
them in a heap, throwing a very little light 
mould over them to prevent their blowing away. 
They should remain in this state during tite 
winter* and till the beginning of May, when 
they should be turned over and mixed well to¬ 
gether. In this way, by the spring following, 
they w ill be reduced into a mould proper for 
use. This should however be sifted before it ia 
employed, in order to remove pieces of sticks or 
other improper matters. 

A compost of turfy vegetable mould with 
rich garden soil, and well rotted stable-dung 
from a hot-bed, in the proportion of one third 
of the latter, which has remained together for a 
considerable length of lime, is likewise recom¬ 
mended by some. 

Brown strong loamy earth well reduced hy 
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long exposure to the won Iberia another itSeTLil 
material; pigcou-dung that lus been at least 
two years in a heap. And frequently turned 
and exposed to the inllneiieeol I he weather, UiaV 
also be employed, Also dull marie; and sea or 
river gravel, wlikli ha? hem silled and kepi in a 
tlrv place, having the of large peas* 

The proportion* in which they are advised to 
he made use of for different purposes in the cul¬ 
ture of thepe plants, bv Mr, Nicol, are these; 
for crowns and suckers, entire vegetable mould, 
with a 1 title gravel at bottom, to stnke in; after¬ 
wards three fourths vegetable mould, one fourth 
loam, mixed with about a twentieth part gravel, 
and a little entire gravel at bottom, till a year 
old. For year olds, and till shifted into fruit¬ 
ing pot?,—one half vegetable mould, one half 
loam; lo whic\ should be added about a twentieth 
part gravel, and as much shell marie, with a little 
ravel at bottom, as above. For fruiting in, one 
alf loam, a fourth vegetable mould, a fourth 
pigeon-dung, to which should be added gravel 
and marie as above, laying two indies of entire 
gravel at bottom* 

Raishrg the Plants *—This is the next point of 
consequence in the cultivation of this fruit; 
and which is effected by the crow ns produced 
on the tops of the fruit, the of!-sets or suckers 
from between the leaves, and the roots of the 
old plants. The last should never be employed 
where it can be avoided* Of the other two, 
suckers are preferred by some, while crowns 
have the advantage according to others; but 
Mr, Nicol justly remarks, that if the former have 
the superiority in being the stronger plants, they 
have likewise the disadvantage of running to fruit 
more unseasonably than the latter. 

The crowns are procured by twisting them 
from off the fruit when it is made use of; and 
the suckers by breaking down the leaf imme¬ 
diately beneath them, and moving them trendy 
both ways till they come off; which shouFd not 
be attempted till the under parts appear of a 
brown colour, and ripe, as under other circum¬ 
stances they are liable to break in the middle 
and be spoiled. When taken off, they should 
each of them be cleared of a tew of die lower 
outward leaves about the bottoms, w here they are 
to form roots, by rubbing them off, and some 
pare the under part of the stumps smooth with 
a knife. They are then laid or hung up in a 
dry place four or five days, or more, that the 
over moisture and wounds in the stumps or 
thick parts of the plants may be dried up suf¬ 
ficiently and heaka over before they are planted, 
and the danger of their rotting be prevented* 

The author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener, 
however, observes, that if they are perfectly ripe. 


and the old plants have not had any water for * 
week or two before t hcv were taken off (which they 
ou^hl iu^; T nothing of this kind is necessary, 
Kach plant fr quernfy affords many suckers, but 
rarclv more than one crown. The crowns are 
usual]v slithered one bv one, as the fruit is used, 
and !»uick into the bark-beds till the whole crop 
of them, as wdJ as suckers, can be potted to¬ 
gether. 

The phut*, after being thus prepared and col¬ 
lected, nnM be placed, according to their sizes, 
singly in pots of three or four inches diameter, 
aiuTlive or six deep, provided for the purpose, 
and filled with entire vegetable mould,as above, 
having the bottoms previously laid with clean 
gravel, of the size of horse-beans, to the thick¬ 
ness of an inch or something more. Some, 
however, only advise a piece of shell or tile to 
be put over ihe hole. The first is probably the 
best method, as prevent inn the water the most 
ert ccttially from stagnating about the roots of the 
plants, lit planting they should neither be put in 
too shallow’ or to Ino great a depth, but have the 
mould pretty closely pressed round them. 

The nursing-pit should be prepared for their 
reception, by having new tan, to the extent of 
a fifth or sixth part added, but none suffered to 
lie within tenor twelve inches of the surface. 
In these beds, when of a due heat, the pots 
should be plunged quite to the brims, in regular 
order, at the distance of two or three inches put 
from pot each way, keeping them perfectly 
level, and the largest towards the back parts. 
Some advise a slight watering lo be immediately 
given ; but others think that neither the crowns 
nur suckm should have any for the first fortnight 
after planting, nor any over head the first winter, 
lest they should be injured in their hearts by the 
damp which it occasions* 

As the plants thus raised only produce fruit 
once, as in the second, or more generally in the 
third ycaria growth, commonly with tuckers and 
crowns for future increase, and become after¬ 
wards of no use but as stools for supplying a 
few more suckers, there is obviously a neces¬ 
sity for raising fresh supplies of plant* annu¬ 
ally. 

Culture in the Nursing-stoves .—^The manage¬ 
ment of the plants, the first year, or while they 
remain in the nursery-stoves or pits, requires 
much attention to keep them in a regular and 
healthy grow th, by preserving a continued pro¬ 
per degree of heat in the beds, and a judicious 
application of water, with a suitable admission 
of free air. Mr* Nicol observes, that when 
the plants have been struck in the beginning of 
September, the beds will mostly continue of a 
kindly heat till about the middle of November; 
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but should then be wrought over, introducing 
about an eighth part of new tan by trenching it 
in. But though the plants will in general have 
made good roots by this period, they do not in 
common stand in need of being fresh potted; 
such only as are in any degree matted in the 
roots, being put into other pots of the next 
size to those in which they arc growing. The 
matted part being simply taken otT", they should 
be replaced with the balls as entire as pos¬ 
sible. 

They arc then to be plunged in the beds, as in 
the former case, quite up to the brims of the 
pots, and should remain till the beginning of 
March; at which period the beds should be 
again wrought over as directed above, and the 
plants have the mould wholly shaken from their 
roots; after w hich they should be replaced in the 
same pots with fresh mould, and rcplunged in 
the beds. In this case the roots, being fresh, 
should not be disturbed; the parts that are de¬ 
cayed in the stumps or other places only being 
removed. 

As the heat of the beds without the aid of 
fire will not be sufficient during these periods for 
the healthy growth of the plants, it will be re¬ 
quisite to have recourse to that of the artificial 
kind. This should be applied about the begin¬ 
ning of October, or the following month, ac¬ 
cording to the state of the season* In the ap¬ 
plication of this heat, great care should be had 
to keep it so moderate as not to force the plants 
forward too much, and render them hi danger 
of fruiting unseasonably, white it is sufficient 
for their perfect growth. The former is shown 
by their drawing up with long leaves and white 
hearts, and the latter by the want of the proper 
healthy aspect. To accomplish this in the most 
certain manner, Mr. Nicol recommends working 
the stoves so as to keep the thermometer a» 
near as possible to 65°, at seven or eight o'clock 
in the morning, and nine at night, until about 
the first of March, and then to increase it gra¬ 
dually to 70°; at which it should be maintained 
so long as artificial heat maybe required. 

When the w eather is very severe it is likewise 
necessary to cover and defend the glasses in the 
night-time, as well as occasionally in the day, 
with canvass for the purpose, or cloths fixed 
with rollers and pulleys, or large garden mats. 

At the above period the plants usually begin 
to grow in a vigorous and rapid manner, and 
require potting again about the first or middle 
of May; at which time the bed should be 
stirred up to about half its depth, and, if neces¬ 
sary, a very little new tan worked in. The 
plants should now be put into pots of about six 
inches in diameter on the inside at the tops on a 


medium, according to their sizes, with tliebaTT* 
entire; and if any of them are matted, that 
part should be displaced; plunging them to 
the brim, at the distance of about fifteen inches 
from centre to centre of the plants in the largest 
kinds, and a fool in the smaller ones, giving a 
slight watering at the time. 

Another potting becomes necessary about the 
beginning of August; and where there arc three 
compartments, the plants should now be re¬ 
moved into the succession-house, the bark-bed 
being worked to the bottom. The plants must 
be put into pots of eight inches diameter, 
plunging them to the brims at the distance of 
sixteen inches on a medium, settling them with 
a gentle watering. 

At these periods a more free admission of 
fresh air becomes necessary, especially when the 
weather is mild and favourable. 

Where succession-stoves are employed in the 
culture of these plants, they are capable of being 
much more conveniently managed in their growth 
the second year. 

Culture m the Succeiston-Slave .r or PUs *—In 
the second year's growth of these plants, it will 
be necessary, towards the middle of November, 
to work the bark-beds over to last during the 
winter, but the plants need not be shifted; the 
decayed leaves about their bottoms being only 
twisted off, and a little fresh mould laid on the 
surface uf the pots, when it may be requisite, 
re plunging them to the brims as before* 
Some advise the leaves of the plants to be tied 
up while they are potting or removing, in order 
to keep them from being%ruUed; but Mr Nicol 
disapproves of the practice, as he finds they are 
generally much more bruised in the tying than 
when left loose. His method is, to have a 
person standing opposite him in the time of 
potting, which is performed on a stage about a 
yard high, whose business is to hold up the 
(caves in a loose though regular manner be¬ 
tween the arms, and prepare and hand the pots, 
while another hands and sets aside the plants. 
Tu this manner he has often been able to shift 
a hundred* one-year old plants in two hours. 
In conveying the plants through the doors of 
the stoves, the person should proceed with the 
hack foremost, by which the leaves are saved 
from injury, as the pot goes first, and the leaves 
are drawn backwards after it,' 

About the beginning of March, the plants 
again require shifting, and the bark-beds should 
then be trenched asTiefore. The plants at this 
time must be shaken out, and replaced in the 
same pots, in entire new mould, cutting off any 
decayed roots, or the ends of the stumps, anti 
twisting off a few of the bottom leaves, re- 
2CS 
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plunging them as before in tlie beds, and giving 
them a slight watering. 

Towards the first of June the plants should 
be shifted again; the bark-beds being wrought 
over to abouf half their depths, and a Tittle fresh 
tan added when necessary; the plants, with 
their halls entire, being then placed into pots 
of about ten inches diameter, plunging tnnu 
at the distance of eighteen in dies from centre 
to centre into the beds, and with a little water 
settling them. 

In regard to potting, Mr, Kicol remarks, that 
at all times a few of the bottom leaves should 
be twisted off eaeh plant, that fresh roots may 
be made more readily to furnish the surface, 
which lends to keep them more steady in the pots. 

The fire-heat in these cases should he begun 
about the same period as before, according lo 
Mr. Nicol, and kept to about CO degrees of 
the thermometer till the beginning of March, 
and then gradually increasi'iT to 6o v for the re¬ 
mainder of the season. 

The plants should be refreshed occasionally 
with a little water, according as the earth in the 
pots becomes dry, or as the state of the wea¬ 
ther demands. They should likewise have a 
more free admission of fresh air whenever the 
season will admit of it without danger. 

Culture in the PYuiting-Stove or tiet-hmtse *— 
The plants raised in the nursery-pits, and con¬ 
tinued in their growth in the succession-stoves, 
having attained a proper size and strength, 
should, towards the latter end of August, or 
the beginning of the following month, be placed 
in the pots in which they are to fruit in the same 
manner as before, and deposited in the stoves of 
the hot-house, which should have the bark-beds 
prepared for their reception, by trenching them 
to tne bottom, and adding about a tenth part of 
new tan in a proper state of preparation for the 
purpose, being well blended, an a made so as to 
fill up the pits well. 

The pots in which the plants are now put 
should be about a foot in diameter, which should 
be plunged in the beds to the brims; a gentle 
watering being immediately given. In potting 
the plants, Mr. Nicol, in these cases, advises the 
use of a small stick to trundle the mould down 
between the balls and the sides of the pots, so as 
(o leave no cavities; a circumstance which 
should be attended to at all times, as being of 
great utility. 

The management in this state differs but little 
from that of the preceding: the chief circum¬ 
stance is that of keeping up the heat in ns re¬ 
gular a manner as possible, with the addition 
of a due degree of refreshing moisture and free 
ttir. 


The beds should, about the middle of No¬ 
vember, be stirred to half their depths, and a 
little (an be added: but the plants must not be 
shifted at this period; they only require to be 
rcphmgcd to the brims again in the beds for the 
winter. It is the common practice at this time, 
to add a large quantity of new tan, in order to 
keep up a strong bottom heat through this 
season ; than which, Mr. Nicol thinks, nothing 
can be more erroneous. He has already re¬ 
marked tliat the bottom and superficial beat 
ought to correspond at all times; and if the 
bouse is to be wrought to 60° only for the winter, 
it follows, lie supposes, that a very moderate 
bottom heat is sufficient* Hie temperature of 
the house being so much reduced in winter is, 
he conceives, to prevent the plants from starting 
too soon into fruit; and their doing so is fre¬ 
quently more in consequence of too much bottom 
heat, than irregularity in the temperature of the 
stove* 

In the beginning of February, which is the 
best showing season, the bark-beds will require 
trenching; which is the only time of the year 
that Mr. Nicol advises a deviation from the rules 
given above. From this time, the house in his 
opinion should he wrought as high as 70% and 
the bottom heat keep regular pace with the su¬ 
perficial; for w hich new tan to the extent of a 
sixth pari should be added. Such of the plants, 
he observes, as are not shoun t arc healthy at 
the roo% and stand erect and firm in the pots, 
should have a little fresh mould laid on the sur¬ 
face, by the removal of about two inches of the 
old. But those that are already shown, and 
those that are anywise unhealthy, or appear 
stunted, should be shaken out entirely, and re¬ 
placed with fresh mould in the same "pots; but 
none of the roots, unless wasted, should be cut 
away or removed. This, so far as it respects the 

E lanta that are shown, he presumes has not 
itherto been recommended; ne is consequently 
happy in being enabled to do it with confidence, 
as it has ever Been a matter to be regretted, that 
pines, from the want of sun and air in the 
winter months, are apt to be stunted, and show 
their fruit too soon; and that fruit so shown, 
seldom comes to be of any considerable size or 
flavour; the plants so stunted being unable to 
nourish the fruit; and this, from the want of 
sunshine in the early months, coming far short 
in flavour to that matured at a later period. 

It is added that the experiment was tried on a 
dozen of plants; the half of which were in, 
and the other half past the flower, at this time 
of the year. The result was, that they were 
kept back a full month by ttte operation; those 
that were past the flower equalled, and those 
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that were only in flower considerably exceeded, 
any of the others of their own forwardness at 
the time of shifting,. Being encouraged by 
this success, the author treated his whole stock 
of fruiting plants in the same manner the fol¬ 
lowing season, and they were kept back to a 
better season, and swelled their fruit to as good 
a size as those that showed in February* 

Towards the beginning or middle of May, 
the bark-beds should be again trenched to the 
bottom, a tenth part of new tan added, and 
the plants replunged in the beds in the same 
manner ae in the preceding cases, nothing fur¬ 
ther being necessary. * 

Though it is not possible to apply the heat 
constantly with that degree of exactness that 
has been recommended, it is of great import¬ 
ance to approach it as much as can be conve¬ 
niently done ; which, by proper attention to the 
thermometers employed for the purpose, may 
in a great measure be accomplished, especially 
where the person who manages the fires has 
likewise the command of the house, which 
should always be the case. 

Several sorts of fuel are employed ; but coal 
or coat cinders make the most regular and du¬ 
rable fires, where thev can be obtained. Ground 
peat and turf may also be employed where the 
fire-places are properly constructed for the pur¬ 
pose. See Hothouse. 

In order to preserve a due temperature when 
the winter season proves very severe, occasional 
coverings may be necessary to be applied over 
the glass frames of the houses in the manner 
that has been already recommended* 

With regard to the admission of air, the 
author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener recom¬ 
mends very large portions to the frid ting-house 
while the fruit is ripening ; it is, as he thinks, 
not only essential to the flavouring of it, but 
highly conducive to the ripening and hardening 
of the suckers, which U also a point of import¬ 
ance. 

It is advised that in winter, evert frosty air 
should be admitted in a moderate degree at the 
top of the house; and in fresh weather, at this 
season, to the extent that the thermometer 
may not be more than 5 degrees above the fire 
heat medium, being continued till the middle of 
March; after which, and for the whole season, 
not more than 10 degrees. It is observed 
that in winter fires are frequently made in the 
morning, solely for the purpose of admitting 
air, and at the same time keeping up the tempe¬ 
rature of the house; and that although the 
pine from Its nature does not appear to quickly 
feel the effect* of had management, there are 
few plants in reality do it more so; and too due 
4 


an attention to the temperature of the house, 
especially in winter, cannot be paid, the want of 
which is sure to throw the plants into fruit at an 
untimely season.” 

Though it is the practice of some to shade 
Lheir plants from the sun, the above author sup¬ 
poses they can never have too much of its in¬ 
fluence. 

In respect to the application of water in the 
culture of these plants, it U advised to be given 
very sparingly in dull weather, particularly in the 
winter season. From about the beginning of 
October to the first or middle of March, once 
in eight or ten days is generally sufficient, in a 
small proportion; but from March to October, 
plentiful waterings are requisite in considerable 
quantities at a time, mostly once in three or 
four days. Watering much over head in winter 
is not advised, except in clear weather. But, 
in the summer months it is recommended as a 
good practice, to first give the quantity requisite 
to the root, from the spout of the watering- 
pan ; and then a sufficient quantity to wet every 
part of the leaves from 4110 rose. The reason 
of which is, that different kinds of pines are 
found to require very different quantities of 
water: ft the Queen requiring a third more 
than the King, Antigua, or Brown Sugar Loaf; 
and the Montserrat and Green or Striped Sugar 
Loaf, a medium between the two,” with “ plants 
in an equal slate of health and size.” 

With the fruiting plants, very large quan¬ 
tities are required from the time they are out of 
flower till they begin to colour; but which 
should then be gradually withheld, and, towards 
their maturity, totally; a* this increases the 
flavour of the fruit, and perfects the ripening of 
the suckers. 

Soft water well impregnated with air should 
be used at all times, which should be applied 
either about eight o’clock in the morning, or 
from four to five in the afternoon. 

Steaming is considered by Mr. Nicol as not 
only useless to the health of the pine, but in hazy, 
dull weather in winter prejudicial; of course, 
when there are grapes in the stove, it should be 
regulated so as to suit them* 

In the watering of these plants, a tin pipe is 
recommended as useful and convenient, for the 
more ready conducting the water, in the quan¬ 
tity intended, to any particular plant in any 
pail of the bark-beds. It should be about six 
feet long, an inch and half in diameter at 
the upper end, and at the other about half an 
inch, and be formed of two or three separate 
pieces, to lengthen or shorten at pleasure: at 
the largest end, a kind of funnel should either 
be fixed, or so contrived as to take off and on 
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occasionally* to receive the water from the 
watering-pot* By this means water is capable 
of being conveyed to the plants separately 
iu any proportion without any being poured 
into the hearts of them, and without wetting 
the bark-beds more than ia necessary to moisten 
the earth in the pots, &c* It is particularly appli¬ 
cable in winter, as well as in the spring, during 
the bloom of the fruiting plants* 

In winter it may sometimes be proper to 
have some convenience in the stove to preserve 
water in, that u may be raised in its heat a 
little, previous to watering the plants* w ith it. 
The application' of steam has lately been at¬ 
tempted in the raising of this sort of fruit, and, 
from the trials of Mr* Bastard* with considerable 
success; as, from his statements detailed in the 
67th voL of the Philosophical Transactions, it 
would seem that both the size and flavour of the 
fruit w ere greatly increased by placing the plants 
in their pots in shallow pans kept constantly filled 
with water on shelves, so as nearly to touch the 
glass on the buck side of the hothouse, where 
the heat is constantly the greatest. The same 
effects have likewise been produced by setting 
them in leaden cisterns placed over the back 
flues of hothouses* It is, however, remarked 
by the author of the Philosophy of Gardening, 
that the use of the steam of boiling water in this 
way requires much attention* It is usually con¬ 
veyed tlirough small apertures which pass through 
a Brick arch, somewhat in the manner of the 
floor of the malt-kiln, where the water boils be¬ 
neath the beds of bark, being occasionally ad¬ 
mitted into the room above, supplying in this 
way heat and moisture to the beds as well as the 
'air of the house. See Steam and Hothouse, 
Some have attempted the culture of the pine¬ 
apple without the assistance of hot-houses and 
stoves constructed for the purpose, simply by 
means of common deep garden frames, and dung 
hot-beds aided by occasional linings, in order 
to promote and keep up a regular degree of heat; 
but this is a very imperfect method, and seldom 
attended with much success* 

The injuries which these plants arc ex¬ 
cised to during their growth, are chiefly from 
rown and white scaly insects of the coccus tribe, 
and the ant. But, as the last is seldom seen if 
the former are not present, Mr, Nicol concludes 
that their presence is in consequence of that of 
the coccus , on which they seem to feed* And 
the brown scaled insect is conceived to be no 
further injurious to the plants, than by dirty ing 
them* But the white scaled, or bug, is of the 
most mischievous nature to the plants, as 
where it abounds they never succeed well. 

In order to remove them, Mn Nicol found the 


fallowing method answer perfectly in a case 
where the plants were greatly affected* Having 
prepared a strong heat h>r the plants in the bark- 
bed of the nursing-pit, he shook the plants out 
of the pnt% and cut every fibre from their routs* 
(whereby they were rendered the same as suokers 
at first,) not excepting those that were in fruit, 
some of winch were just in flower; dipped them 
into a liquor, prepared by boiling two pounds 
of soft soap and flowers of sulplmr, with one 
pound of roll tobacco, and two ounces of nut 
vmnica, in eight gallons of water to six, and 
then put them into pots of six inches diameter, 
and plunged them to the brim, keeplngupa fire 
heat to about 75 degree-?; gave them but little 
air, shading them iu sunshine; and afterwards 
afforded them plentiful watering over head, 
with the same mixture reduced to about half jU 
former strength. He continued tins treatment 
for two whole months; at the cud of which 
he aeuiii shook out their roots, and washed the 
whole plants in pure water, put them into 
fresh fiats of eight inches diameter, and re- 
plunged them into a kindly heat in another nur¬ 
sing pit, treating them in all respects as any 
other plants, lie never saw a vestige of the 
bug afterwards. A few of those plants that 
were shown, however, died; but the others, he 
observes, produced such fruit as might be ex¬ 
pected from plants of such sizes of any other 
kind* 

Time of Maturation and Cutting the Fruif .— 
The common season for the ripening of this 
sort of fruit U from June till September, but 
from August to the end of the latter of these 
months is the principal period of their becoming 
in the greatest perfection* Mr. Nicol remarks 
that the plants in some kinds put forth suckers 
at the base of the fruit; which should be rubbed 
off as they appear. Others put forth suckers 
from the root; and, as these are not proper to 
be taken into the stock, they should also be 
twisted off, or otherwise destroyed, as they 
appear. It is added, that if a plant were to be 
divested of all its suckers, the fruit would 
row to a much larger size in consequence; 
ut, as this would ultimately tend to the extir¬ 
pation of the whole 3tock, it is by no means 
advisable. It is proper, however, to reduce 
the number of suckers on the plant to two or 
three at most, which should be done in the 
May shifting; and as the suckers are about half 
grown at that time, the cultivator is enabled to 
choose the best, and at the same time to easily 
destroy the others by breaking out iheir hearts. 
Where the increase of the stock is the object, 
all suckers, even of the roots, should be encou¬ 
raged iu their growth. 
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As some of the kinds also grow oh long foot¬ 
stalks, which are apt to bend down as the fruit 
gets heavy, they should be supported by small 
stakes, or other means, as, when the fruit falls 
over, the stalks arc liable to be bruised, and the 
nourishment of the fruit retarded. 

This sort of fruit loses much of its flavour 
when suffered to grow till fully ripe, where not 
invented: it should therefore at wav3 be cut 
y the time it has attained a greenish -yellow 
colour; and either left in the heart of the old 
plant, or laid on the wall plate. See* in the stove, 
for a few days after it has been separated from 
the stem. 

The signs of the fruit having attained per¬ 
fection, in most of the kinds, are, those of its 
assuming a fine golden colour with a delight¬ 
fully fragrant smell, at which time it should 
always be removed ; the method of performing 
which is, by leaving several inches of the stem 
with it, and all the crown of leaves at the top. It 
is eaten in the most perfection soon after being 
cut; but, w'hcn requisite, may be preserved in 
good order for several weeks, by putting the 
stem into a bottle of pure water, renewed every 
two or three days, and placing it in a well-aired 
room, at about do degrees of heat* 

The culture in the other species may be ef¬ 
fected either by sowing the seeds obtained from 
abroad in the autumn or spring months, in 
ots plunged in the hot-beds of the store, or 
y means of suckers in the manner of the pine¬ 
apple* 

They should be kept constantly in the stove, 
where they afford much variety. 

BROOM* See Gekista. 

RROOM, African* See Aspalathus* 

BROOM, Garden , a collection of the small 
twigs or other parts of birch, broom, heath, 
or other similar trees or plants, bound up tight 
together, having a stem or handle intro¬ 
duced in the middle* The best sort for this 
use are those formed of birch, which should 
neither be too stiff nor too large* Brooms are 
constantly In use, especially during the spring, 
summer, and autumnal seasons, for keeping 
walks, plats of short or mown grass, and other 
parts of ornamented grounds, perfectly clean* 
Those intended for sweeping np cut grass or 
leaves should be more slender and less bulky 
than such as are employed on gravel or other 
walks* In all cases the materials should be 
fresh, and very firmly tied up together. 

BROWALLIA, a genus comprising plants 
of the tender annual stove-kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Angiospermia} and ranks in the natural order 
of Lurida* 


The characters of which are; that the caly* U 
a one-lcafed, tubular, short, five-toothed, perma¬ 
nent perianthium ! the toothlcts a little unequal: 
the corolla is monopetalents, funnel-form: the 
tube cylindric, twice as long as the calyx: the 
border flat, equal, and five-cl eft; the divisions 
rounded and tmargmate; the upper somewhat 
large, constituting the upper lip; the four others 
equal: the stamina consist of four filaments 
in the throat of the corolla; the two upper 
shortest; the lower broader and higher, colour¬ 
ed, reflex, closing the throat of the corolla: the 
anthers are simple, bent in, and converging; 
the inner ones tw in, the outer opening at the top 
with a little hole, and closing the throat of the 
corolla: the pistillum an ovate retuse germ: the 
style filiform, the length of the tube of the co¬ 
rolla; the stigma is thick and four-lcbed; the 
pericarpium is an ovate, obtuse, one-cel led cap¬ 
sule, covered, bursting into four parts at tin* 
top: the partition thin and parallel: the seeds 
numerous and small: the receptacle nearly co¬ 
lumnar and compressed. 

The species are, l, B * demma 3 Spreading 
Browalha; 2 * B. elata 3 Upright Browallia* 

The first usually grows about two feet high* 
and spreads out into lateral branches, with oval 
entire leaves, ending in a point, and on short 
petioles. Towards the end of the branches the 
flowers are produced singly upon long axillary 
peduncles. The corolla is crooked and bent 
do wnward ; the top of the tube is spread opcn f 
and the brim has some resemblance to a labiate 
flower* It is of a bright but pale-blue colour, 
sometimes inclining to a purple or red; and 
often there are flow ers of three colours .on the 
same plant* 

The second species rises about the same height 
as the first, but has stronger stalks, and sends 
out a greater number of branches; it is there* 
fore much more bushy. The flowers are pro~ 
duccd on axillary peduncles, some sustaining 
one, others three or more flowers, of a dark- 
blue colour* But, according to Mr. Curtis, it 
is a much taller plant than the above, and 
justice cannot be done to the brilliancy of the- 
corolla by any colours we have* It is a na¬ 
tive of f*eru, and flowers from July to Sep¬ 
tember. 

Culture *—These plants may be raised annually 
by sowing the seeds on a moderate hot-bed, in* 
the spring season ; and when the plants are of 
sufficient growth they may be removed into se¬ 
parate pots, filled with good mould, and plunged 
in the stove, water being occasionally "giveru 
They flower the most part of the summer, and 
afford ripe seed. 

They are very ornamental plants* especially 
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the latter species, and afford variety m the green- 
house, 

BRUNIA, a genua containing a plant of the 
ahruhby exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class* and order Pentandria 
Monogyma f and ranks in the natural order of 
J}gnregat&* 

File characters are : that the caivst is a com¬ 
mon, roundish, imbricate, many-flowered pe- 
rianthium: the leaflets ovalc-oblong, Proper 
five-leaved, inferior: leaflets oblong, and villose : 
the corolla consists of five pel ah: claws slender : 
borders roundish, and spreading ; the stamina 
consist of five capillary lilaments, inserted into 
the claws of the petals : the anthers are ovate- 
oblong: the pistilfum is a very small, superior 
germ : the style simple and cylindric : the 
stigma obtuse: there is no pericarpittm : the 
seeds solitary: the receptacle common and 
hairy. 

The species is the B . lanuginosa f Heath- 
leavcd Brunia. 

It has the stein rising al>out a foot in height 
and shrubby. The leaves are linear-filiform, 
smooth and short, with black tips. The flowers 
arc while, and produced in heads. It is a native 
of the Cape. 

Culture .-*-It may be increased by cuttings or 
slips made from the young branches or shoots, 
which should be planted out in pots of rich 
earth, and plunged in a hot-bed, a little water 
being frequently^ given. After the plants have 
stricken good root, they should be removed into 
separate pots to undergo the ordinary culture of 
other green-house plants. 

BRUNSFELSIA, a genus comprehending a 
plant of the shrubby exotic sort. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
JngmpermtQj and ranks in the natural order of 
PersmiQ tee* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
Icafed, bell-shaped, five-toothed, very obtuse, 
small, permanent perianthium: thecorolla is one- 
pet ailed, funnel-form : the tube very long, slightly 
curved inwards: the border is flat, five-cleft and 
blunt: the stamina consist of four very short fila¬ 
ments: the anthers are oblong and upright; two 
a little higher than the others, prominent from the 
mouth of the tube: the pistillum is a roundish 
small germ, the style filiform, the length of 
the tube : the stigma is thickish: the pericar- 
ium is a capsule, berried on the outside, glo- 
ular, one-cellcd, two-valved : the seeds are 
very many, compressed, convex on one side, 
angular on the other, nigged with dots ; the 
receptacle is fastened to the bottom of the cap¬ 
sule, chaffy : the chaffs eoadunate, subulate at 
thetip/ separating the seeds. 


The species is the 3, jim& icana, American 
Bmnsfelsia. 

It rises to the height of from five or six 
to eight, ten, or more feet, with a smooth 
even trunk and loo^e branches : the leaves are 
alternate, entire, smooth, somewhat sinning ; 
on cylindric, short petioles, somewhat reflex : 
the flowers axillary and terminating, ped uncled, 
produced three or four together ; the corolla 
yellow, turning white, very sweet-scented, hav¬ 
ing a tube four or five inches in length ; the 
anlhers are globular, and hi lid ; those of the up¬ 
per filaments, together with the stigma, close up 
the aperture oft lie tube : the fruit is green, with 
a red concentaclc. It is a native of Jamaica, 
and known hv the title of Trumpet Flower. 

Culture .— These plants are capable of being 
increased, either by seeds or cuttings, whiefi 
should be sown or set in pots of fresh birlit earth 
in (he spring, and plunged in the hark hot-bed, 
watering them as may be necessary. When 
the plants have attained sufficient growth, they 
should be removed into other pots of the same 
earth, and replaced in the hot-bed, water and 
shade being given til! they become well rooted, 
when free air should he admitted, in their 
more advanced growth, they may be removed 
into the bark-stove, and have free air during 
summer, but should be well protected in the 
winter. These plants afford variety in the stove. 

BUBON, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby tender kind for the green-house. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Divynia f and ranks in the natural order of Um- 
Wfflte. 

IU characters arc: that the calyx is ait uni¬ 
versal umbel, of about ten rays, the middle ones 
shorter: partial of fifteen to twenty ravs : in¬ 
volucre universal, five-leaved : the leaflets lan¬ 
ceolate-acuminate, patulous, equal, much shorter 
than the umbel, and permanent: partial with ra¬ 
ther more leaflets, of the same shape, the length of 
the umbel!ulc : the perianth proper five-toothed, 
very small and permanent: the corolla universal 
uniform : all the floscules fertile. Proper of 
five, lanceolate, inflex petals: the stamina con¬ 
sist of five simple filaments, the length of the 
corollule : the anthers are simple: the pistil- 
lutn is an ovate, inferior germ : tjie styles two, 
setaceous, permanent, hardly the length of the 
corollule, spreading and reflex : the stigmas 
arc obtuse : no pericarpium: th« fruit ovate, 
striated, villose, bipartite, and crowned: the 
seeds two, ovate, flat on one side and convex 
on the other, striated and villose. 

The species cultivated are; 1, B* Galbanuin y 
Lovage-leaved Shrubby Bubon. s. B , g?<m- 
mijvrum^ Gum-bearing Shrubby Bobon. 
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The first species rises with an upright stalk to 
the height of eight or ten feet* which at bottom 
is ligneous, having a purplish bark, covered 
with a whitish powder, which comes off when 
handled j the upper part of the stalk is gar¬ 
nished with leaves at every joint, the foot-stalks 
half embracing them at their base, branching 
out into several smaller, like those of the com¬ 
mon parsley, and act with leaves like those of 
lovage, but smaller, of a gray colour; the lop 
of the stalk is terminated by an umbel of yellow 
flowers, which are succeeded by oblong chan¬ 
nelled seeds, having a thin membrane or wing 
on their border. It flowers in August, but 
does not produce seeds in this climate. When 
any part of the plant is wounded, there issues a 
little thin cream-coloured milk, which is the 
druur galbamun* It is a native of the Cape* 

The second rises with a woody stalk about two 
feet high, with leaves at each joint branching 
out like those of the former 5 but the leaflets are 
narrow and indented, like those of bastard 
hemlock* The stalk is terminated by a large 
umbel of small w hite flowers, which are suc¬ 
ceeded by seeds in the former sort* It is a 
native of the Cape, and flowers in July* 

Culture *—These plants are propagated by 
seed?, which should be sown in pots filled with 
light loamy earth, as soon as they are procured, 
which if in autumn, they should tie pltfnged in¬ 
to a bed of tanner's bark, where the heat is 
nearly gone, and be screened from frost in 
winter. The plants come up in the spring, and 
about the middle of April arc fit to remove, 
when they should be carefully shaken out of the 
pots, and be planted each into a separate small 
pot, filled with the same sort of earth, then 
plunged into the tan again, water being given 
to settle the earth to the roots, as well as shade 
in the daytime, until they have taken new root. 
They must then be gradually inured to the open 
air, into which they should be removed in June, 
being placed in sheltered situations where they 
may remain till autumn, when they must be 
taken into the green-house, and be exposed to 
the sun and air as much as possible, but defended 
from frost. 

In winter they ihould have but little water, 
as much wet injures them ; but in summer, 
when exposed to the pj>en air, they must be 
frequently refreshed with water in dry weather. 

These plants afford variety in the green-hou^e 
in winter, and, when placed out m summer 
with other green-house plants, have a good ef¬ 
fect, especially when grown to a good size* 
They mostly flower the third year from seeds, 
but their flowers are produced so late in sum¬ 
mer, that the seeds seldom form before the cold 


comes on : in warm summers, however, the 
second sort will perfect seeds, if it stand in i 
warm sheltered situation* 

BUGKNKRA, a genus containing a plant of 
the exotic shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order 
jfngrospenniQ; and ranks in the natural order of 
Pt'rsQnaiw* 

Its characters are ; that it is a one-leafed, ob¬ 
scurely five-loothcd, scabrous, permanent peri^ 
anthium: the corolla is mono pet alous; tube very 
long, fi 1 ifimn, bo wt d, border flat, short, fi ve-clcf t, 
equal: the two upper divisions very short, reflex; 
the three lower cordate, nearly equal; the stamina 
consist of four filaments, very short, in the throat 
of the corolla ; the two upper ones prominent 
outward, and short : the anthers are oblong 
and obtuse: the pisulluin is an ovate-oblong 
germ : the style filiform, the length of the tube : 
the stigma obtuse; the pcricarpium is an acumi¬ 
nate capsule, covered, two-celled, gaping at 
the top into two parts : partition contrary : the 
teed* are numerous and angular: the receptacle 
is fastened to the middle of the partition* 

There is only one species for our use, B. vis * 
co.fff, Clammy Bucknera. 

It rises with a shrubby upright branching 
stalk, with slightly indented, linear, spear- 
shaped leaves. The flowers are purple with a 
yellow eye. It has not much beauty, but oc¬ 
cupies little room, and flowers during most of 
the summer months* It was found at the 
Cape. 

Culture *—This plant may be readily increased 
by setting cuttings from the young shoots in 
summer, in pots of light mould, care being 
taken to water and shade them well till they 
have stricken roots* and become well established; 
when they should be removed into other pots 
separately, and be protected during the winter 
season in the green-house. 

BUD, the eye or spot whence a branch is 
sent off in trees or plants* It is the hyberna- 
cutum or winter-cradle of the embryon shoot, 
being mostly covered by scaly lamina, and 
sometimes a resinous varnish, that serves to 
protect it during the winter from the effects of 
cold and moisture, as well as the attacks of 
insects* They are either leaf-buds or flower-buds, 
or both in the same covering. These embryous 
have been denominated the u viviparous progeny 
of plants," by Doctor Darwin, in contradi¬ 
stinction to those from seeds, which lie has termed 
14 oviparous progeny," 

The bud, according to Doctor Hooper, at 
first lies concealed in the body of the tree or 
branch between the barks, being very small, 
and co-ered with the bark in the same way as 
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the Seed, It afterwards semis out small deli* 
cate vessels that inosculate with those of the 
trunk, and absorb bom them the sap - juice 
w hich is conveyed in every part for its muridon. 
And after having attained a determinate size 
in this situation, it penetrates and forces itself 
lb rough the coverings into the air, which at 
tfri't are pushed before it so as lo swell out, and 
soon afterwards tom asunder} when it unfolds 
itself, exhibiting in a short time the perfect 
plant in miniature, hut deriving its nourishment 
from the tree, till forced or cut off, and planted in 
the soil* Buds, by being inserted into or ingrafted 
on the stems or branches of other trees, or by 
being planted in the earth, become plants similar 
lo those from which they were taken. 

Each bud of most of the deciduous trees 
in ibis climate, may, it is supposed by the 
author of the Philosophy of Gardening, be 
considered as an individual biennial plant, with 
as much distinctness as a seed; as “ the 
bud like the seed is formed in one summer, 
rows to maturity in the next, and then 
ies.” Yet that in some trees in this climate, 
such €C as the mock orange, pliiladelphus, 
acacia, viburnum; and in the evergreen 
shrubs, such as holly, laurel* vinca, heath 
and rue,” as well as u in all those herbs com¬ 
monly called annuals; and in most of the 
trees of warmer climates, the buds appear to be 
formed in the vernal months, and to arrive at 
their maturity during the same year* and may 
therefore be properly called annual plants,” It 
H likewise farther contended, that “ the bud of 
those herbs usually termed annuals, rises in the 
bosom of a leaf; and, as it adheres to its parent, 
requires no female apparatus to nourish it, but 
gradually strikes down roots from its caudex 
into the ground, which caudex forms a part of 
the bark of the increasing plant.” This is sup¬ 
posed to be exemplified in those herbaceous ve¬ 
getables that have just risen from seeds; the 
buds of which being in reality individual an¬ 
nual plants, that <f grow to maturity adhering 
to rhe parent,” and do not consequently, from 
there being no reservoir of nutriment laid up for 
them, resemble a seed or egg : the same thing is 
also supposed to happen to the evergreen shrubs 
and trees of this climate, such as heath, rue, box, 
pine, and laurel, as m these vegetables, from 
the leaf not being destroyed in the autumn, it 
continues to oxygenate the juice, and supply 
nourishment to the bud in its bosom in lha fine 
days in the winter and spring seasons, surviving 
till nearly the middle of summer, or when the 
new bud has expanded a leaf of its own. 
Hence it is ingeniously conjectured that such 
evergreens make no reserve of nutriment, 


in the summer, in their roots or alburnum, 
for the support of their ensuing vernal buds, 
and consequently have perhaps no bleeding 
season, as m treej of the deciduous kind. 

The embryon in a bud of a plant of the de¬ 
ciduous kind, however, leaves its hybernaculuin 
in the spring season, in the same manner as the 
embryon in a seed, or the chick in ijiecg^; 
and, as in these, the young plants in different ve¬ 
getables have previously attained different states 
of maturity, as lias been observed by M. Eerber 
in many instances. 

But in the buds in many other trees* and in all 
the backward buds formed late in summer on 
the lower parts of branches much excluded from 
light and air, the embryon is not forward 
enough to be readily perceived; and in those 
deciduous trees or shrubs in this climate, that 
have no discernible buds in winter, such as the 
mock orange, viburnum, and various others* it 
is suspected that there is an embryon secreted 
from the juice of the plant at the foot-stalk of each 
leaf, but which is not so forward as to protrude 
through the bark and exhibit a prominent bud. 
The same is conceived to be the case with such 
trees in warm climates as lose their leaves in 
winter, in which they are believed not to pro¬ 
duce buds in autumn, as it cannot be supposed 
how fresh leaf-buds can be produced in the 
vernal months, when the leaves or lungs of 
the full grown living part of the tree are de¬ 
stroyed, and the last vearis buds aJong with them. 
But if the caudex of tlie new bud be generated 
without the plumula, or visible bud, it is cer¬ 
tainly capable of affording a plumula for itself 
in the spring, as is exemplified in the production 
of new buds, or a branch being cut off, on 
the sides of the remaining trunk, as is often 
the case in trees of the willow kind. 

In regard to the growth of the new bud, it is 
observed u that the pith is of great consequence 
to it, as is shown by gradually slicing a shoot of 
horse-chesnut in autumn or the early spring. 
The rudiments of the seven separate ribs of the 
late parent leaf, and the central pith of the bud 
in its bosom* are seen to arise or terminate near 
the pith of the parent shoot, where the embryon 
lumula is probably secreted by a gland at the 
ottom of the parent leaf-stalk, finds there its 
first reception and nourishment, and is gradually 
protruded and elongated by the pith which exists 
m its centre, as the bud proceeds, - and thus 
constitutes the ascending caudex of the new 
bud; which is resembled by the wires of straw¬ 
berries, and other creeping vegetables; whereas 
the descending caudexes of the new buds, 
which form the filaments of the bark of trees, 
arc secreted from the various parts of the old 
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bark in their vicinity/^ The pith is therefore 
considered as the first or most essential rudi¬ 
ment of the new plant; like the brain or spinal 
marrow in animals. 

In such plants as hare hollow stems, the 
central cavities, though not filled with pith, are 
supposed to be lined with it; and in some tins 
fe not only the case, but, whenever a new bud 
U formed on the summit of the ascending stem, 
or in the bosom of a leaf, a membrane co¬ 
vered with this substance divides the cavity, 
which distinguishes one bud from another. 
And in slicing away that part of the stem of 
others where the new lateral bud adheres, the 
pith in the centre of the bud is seen to commence 
near that membrane, which lines the stem, and 
to pass through the circle of different vessels 
that constitute the ascending caudex of the new 
bud, while the descending caudex of it is se¬ 
creted in the manner just explained. 

Thus the bud is at first nourished in the 
bosom of its parent leaf, by a secretion from 
the vegetable juice suited to the purpose, con¬ 
tinuing to be supported in the same way in an¬ 
nual herbs and evergreen trees, till it protrudes 
and expands its own leaf: but if it be a bud of a 
plant of the deciduous kind, that must lose its 
parent leaf in winter, a reservoir of nutriment 
is prepared for it in the roots of some sorts of 
plants, such as carrots, turnips, liquorice, 
fern, &c tJ and perhaps in the roots ana albur¬ 
num of trees. Hence, in the spring the vessels 
of each bud of a tree absorb moisture from the 
earth, and propel it upwards through the roots 
and sapwood, where it is blended with a nutri¬ 
tious materia], often discharged from wounds 
in the bark. And at this period the buds 
begin to swell out, and to send roots down¬ 
wards from their caudexes into the ground; the 
outer texture of these caudexes constituting a 
new bark over the old one, consisting of dif¬ 
ferent sorts of vessels. At the same time each 
bud likewise puts forth a leaf, or respiratory 
organ, resembling in some manner the lungs of 
animals, but differing in this respect; that the 
leaf stands in need of light as well as air for 
the purpose of perfect respiration. The dif¬ 
ferent embryons of the leaf-bud being in this 
manner provided with their adapted organs of 
respiration, and various new ones formed in 
the summer season in the different leaf-buds, 
they now begin to pullulate in succession, each 
as in the first having its appropriate leaf, which, 
as they come forward in order, constitute the 
annual sprigs or shoots of trees, being of con¬ 
siderable length in some, as the vine, willow, 
having a great number of new leaves. 
Consequently, when the spring frosts or insects 


destroy the first set of leaves, as often happens 
in particular sorts of plants, they are succeeded 
by a second set from the second einbrvons of 
the same bud. But when the floral leaves arc 
destroyed, as happens in some cases to fruit- 
trees, the fruit in the pericarp is not destroyed 
as in the first embryon of the leaf-bud, as it is 
supported by the system of absorbing vessels of 
the caudex, and the roots of the flower-bud, 
which form a part of the bark and run into the 
earth; but is more sour, and less perfect, on 
account of the juices from which it is secreted 
being less perfectly oxygenated. 

About the middle of the summer season there 
is vnostlv cither a new leaf-bud or flower r bud 
formed in the axilla of each leaf; becoming a 
branch the succeeding year when a leaf-bud, 
and affording many other leaves and buds; but 
when a flower-bui, the growth stops, being 
terminated in the seed. In the more vigorous 
growth of the plant, leaf-buds are wholly or 
chiefly afforded ; but in the more advanced state 
of growth, when the vessels of the hark aTe more 
folly elongated, and the nutritive fluids less abun¬ 
dantly provided, or the buds become in a more 
mature state, the production of flower-buds takes 
place. 

On these grounds. Doctor Darwin has con¬ 
cluded that the grafts taken from vigorous seed* 
lirtg apple-trees do not bear fruit till they are 
many years old; while those cut from weak old 
trees bear abundantly in a very few. The same 
principle holds good in various other cases. It 
is concluded that the facility of forming the 
long caudexes of the new buds which constitute 
the new filaments of bark, promotes the increase 
of leaf-buds, and affords a vigorous luxuriant 
aspect to the trees; while the difficulty of pro¬ 
ducing these new caudexes increases the quan¬ 
tity of flower-buds, and lessens the vigorous ap¬ 
pearance of them. It is likewise conjectured that 
the generation of buds demands a less perfect ap¬ 
paratus than that of seeds, as the former con¬ 
stantly precedes the latter, in trees as well as 
herbs. Hence the age of the plant is another cir¬ 
cumstance of consequence to the production of 
flowers, fruit, and seeds, as is exemplified in tulips, 
hyacinths, as well as in the apple and pear tree. 

* It is believed by some, that the buds formed 
in the summer may be cither converted into 
leaf- or flower-buds, according as the branch is 
more or less strong or vigorous in its growth, 
even after the vegetable embryons are formed. 
In proof of which, Dr. Darwin observes, that 
u if the upper part of a branch be cut away, 
the buds near the extremity of the remaining 
stem having a greater proportional supply of 
nutriment, and possessing a greater facility rf 
2DS 
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producing their new cuudt-xes along the b^rk, 
will become leat-bud*, which might otherwise 
have been flower-bud*; am) on the contrary, 
it a vigorous branch of a wall tree, which wa* 
expected to hear only Leaf-buds be bent down 
to the horizon or lower, it will bear flower-buds 
with weaker leaf-bud*.” In explanation of 
ihri interesting fact, it is added, that hmli the 
* flower-buds and IcaMnuls perish in the autumn; 
but the latter as they ad ranee afford other leut-folds 
or flower-buds in the summer, in the axilla of the 
different leaves, which new buds require new 
caudexes extending down the hark, mid in this 
wav thicken a* well as lengthen the branch; 
w hile the dower-buds shed ikuir seed, and are 
afterwards destroyed in the autumn, not re¬ 
quiring any place cm the bark for new eindexes. 
Of coarse, on the summit uf a branch being cut 
off, the buds near the end of the stem that U 
left produce new leaf-buds with more facility, 
as there is more room for their new caudexes 
lo be generated along the descending bark. 
But if a vigorous branch be bent down to the 
horizon or below il, the bark is compressed 
beneath the curve, and extended above jt ; and 
thus the production of new caudexes along the 
bark is impeded, and in consequence less leaf- 
buds and more flower-buds will be generated, 
or the former converted into the latter, which 
require no new caudexes* On this circumstance, 
it is conceived; the management of wall-fruit 
trees and espaliers in a great measure depends. 

With the intention of converting leaf-buds 
into flower-buda, it has been suggested by some, 
that the more vigorous shoots, and even large 
roots, should be bound round with wire; and by 
others, that of cutting or scoring the bark round 
the body of the tree with a sharp knife in 
the manner of a screw* Others have produced 
flowers and fruit on standard and wall trees, by 
removing a cylinder of bark three or four inches 
in length, and replacing it by some sort of 
bandage* And a similar effect has been pro- 
' duced by a straight bandage put round a branch* 
It is supposed also, on the same principle, that 
from the pressure afforded by the callus of 
an ingrafted branch of a tree on the part, it bears 
better* 

At the period when the new buds become 
evident in the bo^om of each leaf, as about 
midsummer, it has been remarked that a sort of 
4tand takes place in vegetation for a short time, 
which has been attempted to be explained in 
different ways* Doctor Darwin, however, 
suspects that at this period the reservoir of 
nourishment for the support of the new buds 
is forming about the roots or in the albur¬ 
num of the tree, as well as the caudexe* 


down the bark and vessels destined to convey it 
to the new buds, winch terminate in it* 

On accmitii of the root* of trees being pro¬ 
truded in a more vigorous maimer at ibis than 
other period*, it has been prekrred by Mr* 
Bradley, as the best adapted lo the transplant¬ 
ing of irves when not removed to any great di¬ 
stance, as the new shoots in the ensuing spring 
will be sent forth with much greater force, and 
the tree of course be nearly a year forwarder in 
its growth, than if it be performed in the 
a* inter. This Doctor Darwm supposes to be 
owing to much of the nutritious material de¬ 
posited in the roots tor the support of the new 
buds, being destroyed in the operation, which 
is only capable of being restored at or about 
that period* 

The first of these writers has advised, that in 
performing this business at the above period, 
none of the top, or branches, or foliage, should 
then be cut off* The propriety of this Doctor * 
Darwin supports, by observing that, as it is 
from the vegetable juice oxygenated in its expo¬ 
sure to the air, (< through ihe thin moist pellicle 
on the upper smooth surface of these leaves, that 
the nutriment for the expansion of the buds in the 
succeeding spring is secreted or producedil fol¬ 
lows that ff if these leaves are prematurely de¬ 
stroyed, the vernal growth of the buds must receive 
injury, as the reservoir of future nutriment fot 
them will be less in quantity: but if some of 
the branches are lopped during the winter, the 
remainder will protrude more vigorous shoots, 
as their share ot the reserved nutriment will be 
greater.” It is supposed that the vessels de¬ 
stined for the support of the new buds of deci¬ 
duous trees, are analogous to those that per¬ 
meate the lobes of the seed, being extended 
downwards in the bark towards midsummer*, 
terminating in certain reservoirs of nutriment 
secreted at this time from the vegetable juice 
oxygenated in the leaves* This bark, it is ob¬ 
served by the above writer, ** now consists of 
an intertexture of the caudexes of the present 
leave*, which were buds in the last summer*, 
and are now adult vegetables; and of the cm- 
bryon caudexcs of the new buds, as well as of 
the vessels destined for conveying the sup¬ 
port of the new buds ; it will during the autumn* 
or following spring become alburnum, and by 
degrees be covereu over with a new bark con¬ 
stituted of the mature caudexcs of the new 
buds; whilst that which formed the alburnum 
in the preceding u becomes a circle of lifeless 
timber, interior to the circle of alburnum*” It 
is likewise conceived that the vessels of this new 
bark, notwithstanding they are constituted “ of 
the caudcxes of the individual adult leaves, and 
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tlic v&taeU destined to convey the support of the 
individual young buds, obviously inosculate, 
as, when some buds chance to be nibbed off or 
destroyed, those near them grow in a more vi¬ 
gorous manner; which is constantly shown in 
the pruning of different sorts of trees, 

his further remarked, that thefiowcr*buds of 
various trees proceed directly from the <( last 
year's terminal shoots or spurs, either accom¬ 
panied with leaf-buds, or separately, as in apple 
and pear trees,*’ And that in “ others flower- 
buds arise from the shoots of the present year 
alternately with leaf-buds, as those of tines, 
and form the third or fourth buds of the new 
shoots/’ These, it is added, u differ from 
leaf-buds in this circumstance, that they perish 
when their seeds are ripe, without producing 
any addition or increase to the tree; whereas, 
when the leaf-buds perish in the autumn, thuir 
caudexes, the intertexture of which constitutes 
the bark of the tree, gradually become con¬ 
verted into alburnum or sapwood; over which 
the new leaf-buds shoot forth their caudexes and 
radicles, or insert them into it, and gradually 
fabricate the new bark and root fibres/ 

On the whole it is concluded that ct the 
central part of an adult bud consists first of a 
conjunction” of the vessels that convey the 
juice, " From above and below, which exists in 
the caudex of the bud between the beginning of 
the leaf-vessels, and the beginning ot the root- 
vessels, the circulation resembling that in 
many insects and fishes. It is probable too, 
that at the same place there is also a conjunction 
of the absorbent vessels. Each bud is likewise 
furnished with an organ of reproduction, which 
in the leaf-bud produces the lateral progeny or 
offspring, and m the flower-bud the st-mmal. 
And still further provided with a centre of 
nervous influence existing in each bud, pro¬ 
bably residing near the conjunction of the vessels 
of the leaf and root just noticed, and of the 
absorbent system, together with the organ of 
reproduction. 

Besides these, various other interesting facts 
and observations are recorded by the author of 
the Philosophy of Gardening. 

BUDDING, the art or operation of propa¬ 
gating and producing trees or plants by inserting 
an eye or bud of one tree into the bark of 
some part of the stem, stock, or branch of 
another of the same kind, by means of an in- 
cbdon, the head or top of the stock or branch 
being cut off some time afterwards. The bud 
thoa introduced soon shoots forth, and in time 
becomes a tree or plant in all respects the same 
as that from which it was taken* The effect is 


produced by a reciprocal inosculation of tbfr 
wounded vessels of the different barks. 

Almost all the more valuable and choice kinds- 
of fruit-trees are increased in this way, as well 
as many shrubs and plants. 

This is the only method by which the dif¬ 
ferent approved varieties of many kinds of fruit- 
and other trees can with certainty be continued 
and multiplied; for, though their seeds readily 
grow and become trees, yet from the seeds orker- 
nelsof the finest varieties of fruit, not otic tree out 
of a hundred produces any like the original,and 
but very few that are good; so variable are seedling 
fruit-trees, and many others; but the trees or 
stocks so raised being budded with the proper 
approved sorts, the buds produce invariably the 
same kind of tree, fruit, flowers, &c* continu¬ 
ing unalterably the same. 

This mode of propagation is particularly useful 
for peaches, nectarines, apricots,plums, clierries, 
oranges, and jasmines; the three first of which 
succeed better by budding than grafting, and 
are usually worked upon plum-stocks raised 
from seed, and sometimes by suckers, layers, 
and cuttings* They are also often budded upon 
their own stocks, as such as have been raised frunv 
the kernels of these kinds of fruit; but they are 
commonly more strong and durable when budded 
upon plum-stocks* 

There are also other sorts, as plums and 
cherries, which are often propagated by budding 
as well as grafting; the cherry is, however, ge¬ 
nerally the most prosperous by the latter method, 
as being more apt to gum and go off by budding. 
These sorts, being of the same genus, grow well 
upon stocks of each other, but best upon their 
own stocks. 

Apples and pears are likewise capable of being 
propagated by budding as well as by grafting , 
though, as they grow freely by grafting, which 
is the most easy and expeditious mode, they are 
commonly propagated in that way. 

In short, most kinds of fruit-trees, and others,- 
propagated by grafting, also succeed by buddings 
Grafting is, however, more adapted to some' 
sorts, and budding to others. 

Various sorts of forest and flowering trees,, 
both deciduous and cver-grccns, are aUo capable 
of being propagated by budding with a greater 
certainty of continuing particular varieties, thaiv 
by other means, as many of the variegated*- 
leaved kinds, the variegated hollies, &c. 

The operation of budding, in all sorts, is- 
mostly performed upon young trees raised Iron* 
seed, suckers, layers, &c. which are termed 
stocks, and which, when about half an inch* 
thick in the bottom of the stem, are of a proper' 
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si Be for budding on, though it may be performed 
upon stocks from the size of a goose-quill, to an 
inch or more in size. It must be performed prin¬ 
cipally, as has been seen, upon stocks or trees of 
the same genus, as it is but few trees that will suc¬ 
ceed upon stocks of different genera, Peaches and 
nectarines, however, grow free l v iij>on plum* 
Stocks, as being very nearly related, which are 
the most common stocks on winch these ^orts 
are usually budded. But in most other kinds 
of fruit- or other trees, the stocks of the same 
genus must be had recourse to, both for budding 
and grafting on* 

Stocks are commonly raised from seed, as the 
kernels or stones of these sorts of fruit, he. 
aown in autumn or spring, in beds in the nur¬ 
sery, an inch or two deep ; which, when a \ear 
or two old, should be transplanted into the 
nursery-ground, in rows two feet asunder, and 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant in the rows; 
to stand for budding, keeping them to out slem, 
and suffering their tops to run up entire. Stocks 
arc also often raided from suckers arising from 
the roots of the trees of their respective sorts; 
likewise by layers and cuttings of the several 
kinds. Sec Stocks, 

The operation of budding may also be per¬ 
formed upon trees that already bear fruit, wlicit 
intended to change the sorts, or have different 
sorts on the same tree, or to renew any parti¬ 
cular branches of a tree, performing the work 
with the young shoots of the year, or of one or 
two years* growth. 

The most suitable season for performing the 
operation of budding is from about the middle 
of July until the middle or latter endof the follow¬ 
ing month : some however begin to bud in June; 
but the buds inserted so early, are many of them 
apt to shoot the same year; and the shoots not 
having time to harden, are liable to be killed 
by frosts in winter. The buds should always 
have finished their spring growth, and come off 
readily before they are eyed. 

The buds for this use should be taken only 
from the young shoots of the same summer's 
rowth, which should be cut from the most 
ealthy and thriving trees of the sorts intended 
to be propagated; and if fruit-trees, from such 
as bear the finest fruit of the different kinds and 
varieties. A quantity of the best moderately 
strong young shoots should be cut each day as 
they are wanted; and, as they are collected, all 
the leaves cut off, with about a quarter of an 
inch of their foot-stalks remaining, trimming 
off also the soft unripened top-ends of the cut¬ 
tings; they should then be covered from the 
svin and air* and taken as wanted. And as 


each cutting furnishes many buds, they should 
be cut into pieces about an inch and a half long, 
as they arc inserted into the stocks. These buds 
in the middle part of the cuttings arc preferable 
to those towards the ends. 

It is the common practice to insert one bud 
only in each stock; but some place two, one on 
each side, opposite each other. 

The proper height U> bud the stocks at varies 
according to circumstances. For dwarf-tree?* 
for walls and espaliers, &c. they should be 
budded from within about three to six inches of 
the bottom, that they may at first furnish 
branches near the ground. For half-standards, 
at the height of three or,four feet; and for full 
standards, at from five to six or seven feet 
height; the stocks being trainer! accordingly. 
For half and full standards, the budding may, 
however, if necessary, be performed as low in 
the stock as for dwarfs, and the first shoot from 
the bud trained up to a proper height for a 
stem. 

The proper apparatus for budding are, a smalt 
knife with a fiat thin haft, for preparing the 
stock and buds for insertion, ana opening the 
bark of the stock, to admit them, and a quan¬ 
tity of new bass strings to tic them, which 
should be previously welTsoakcd in water to ren¬ 
der them more tough. 

As in this operation the head of the stock is 
not cut off, as in grafting, but left entire 
till the spring afterwards, and then cut off, 
a smooth part on the side of the stock, at the 
proper height, rather on the northwaid side, 
away from the sun, should be chosen for in¬ 
serting the buds in; which should be done by 
making a horizontal cut across the rind of the 
stock, and from the middle of that a slit down* 
wards about two inches in length, so that it may 
have the form of the letter T, being careful not 
to cut too deep, lest the stock should he 
wounded; then having cutoff the leaf from the 
bud, leaving the foot-stalks remaining, a cross 
cut should be made about half an inch below 
the eye, and the bud slit off, with part of the 
wood to it, somewhat in form of an escut¬ 
cheon ; after this, that part of the wood which 
was taken with the bud should be separated, 
taking care that the eye of the bud be left; all 
those buds which lose their eyes in stripping, 
are useless; then gently raise the bark of the 
stock where the cross incision was made, with 
the flat haft of ihe knife clear to the wood, and 
thrust the bud into it; placing it smooth be¬ 
tween the rind and the wood of the stock, cut¬ 
ting off any part of the rind of the bud, which 
may be too long for the slit made m the stock; 
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and having thus exactly fitted the bud to the 
stock, tie them closely round with bass mat, 
beginning at the under part of the slit, and 
proceed to the top, being careful not to bind 
round the eye of the bud, which must be left 
open and free. 

But though it is the ordinary practice to divest 
tiie bud ot that part of the wood which was 
taken from the shoot with it; in many sorts of 
tender trees, it is better to preserve a little wood 
to the bud, without which they often miscarry. 
This has occasioned some to imagine that some 
sorts of trees arc not capable of being propagated 
by budding. 

After the buds have been inserted three weeks 
or a month, they should be examined, to see 
which of them have taken; those which appear 
shrivelled and black, being dead, but those 
which remain fresh and plump have joined. 
At this time the bandage should be loosened, 
which, if not done in time, is apt to pinch 
the stock, and greatly injure if not destroy the 
bud. 

In the following March, cut off the stock 
about three inches above the bud, in a sloping 
manner, that the wet may pass off, and not 
enter the stock; to the part of the stock left 
above the bud, the shoot which proceeds from 
the bud, which would otherwise be in danger of 
being blown out, may be tied the first year; 
after which it should be cut off close above the 
bud, that the stock may he covered by it. Some 
however think it a better practice to cut it close 
at once. 

After this, the whole effort of the stock is 
directed to the inserted buds; they soon push 
forth strong, one shoot from each; many shoots 
also arise from the stock; but these should be 
constantly rubbed off as often as they appear, 
that all the powers of the stock may be col¬ 
lected for the vigour of the bud-shoot, which 
now commences the tree, and by the end of 
summer Is in some sorts advanced three or four 
feet high; and in the autumn or spring fol¬ 
lowing, the young trees may be transplanted 
into the places where they are to remain, or 
may remain longer in the nursery, accord¬ 
ing to the purposes for which they are de¬ 
signed. 

Where the trees arc of the fruit kinds, and de¬ 
signed for walls, espaliers, or dwarfs, the first 
shoot from the bud should, in the spring after 
it is produced, be headed down to four or five 
eyes, to force out first some lower shoots near 
the bottom; but if designed for half or full 
standards, and budded at proper heights, at 
first in tall stocks; the first shoot of the bud 
may either be shortened to four or five eyes, to 
4 


provide lateral branches near the top of the stem, 
to form a spreading head; or may be suffered to 
grow up in height, and branch out in its natural 
way, by which it will form a more erect head, 
of loftier growth. Such full or half standards 
as are designed for walls, and which were 
budded high on the stocks, must, however, ne¬ 
cessarily have the first shoots headed down in the 
spring following, to force out lateral shoots to 
furnish the allotted space of walling. 

But where trees are designed for any sort of 
standards, and budded low in the stock, the 
first shoot of the bud must be trained up for a 
stem to a proper height before it is stopped; and 
when arrived at its proper stature, be topped to 
throw out shoots to form a head at the uesired 
height. See Dwarf-trees, Espaliers,. 
Wall-trees, and Standard-trees. 

BUDDLEA, a genus comprehending plants 
of the shrubby exotic green-house kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrandria 
Monogynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Persona tee* 

The characters of which are : that the calyx 
is a very small, four-cleft, acute, erect, per¬ 
manent perianthium: the corolla is mono pc- 
talous, bell-form, four-cl eft half way, erect, 
three times greater than the calyx; divisions 
ovate, straight acute: the stamina consist of 
four very short filaments placed at the divisions 
of the corolla: the anthers are very short, and 
simple; the pistillum is an ovate germ; the 
style simple, shorter by half than the corolla % 
the stigma obtuse: the pericarpium is an ovate 
capsule, oblong, two-furrowed, two-celled; 
the seeds numerous, extremely minute; adhering 
to a fungous receptacle- 

Tlic species cultivated are; h 2L Americana T 
Long-spiked American Buddlea; S. £. vcciden- 
talU , Spear-leaved Eastern Buddlea; 3, B* glo- 
Round-headed Buddies; 4 . B . salvifolia p 
Sage-leaved Buddlea. 

The first rises with a whitish woody stem front 
four to eight or ten feet in height, which is« 
branched, and all over hoary: the leaves are 
ovate-lanceolate, opposite, serrate; the flowers 
are in long, slender spikes, axillary and termi¬ 
nating; composed of little, opposite, many- 
flowered, crowded racemes: the corolla is cori¬ 
aceous, scarcely longer than the calyx : the. 
divisions are upright, yellow within, and hoary 
on the outside. It is a native of America. 

The second species rises much taller than the 1 
above, and divides into a great number of 
slender branches, which are covered' with a 
russet hairy bark, with long spear-shaped leaves¬ 
ending in sharp points: these grow opposite at 
every joint; at the end of the tranches are pro* 
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duced branching spikes of white (lowers, grow¬ 
ing in whorls round the stalks, with small 
spices between each* It has long, narrow*, 
spear-shaped leaves growing between the spike3, 
but in the other sort they are naked. The 
leaves in this are much thinner than in the above 
species, and have scarce any down on their under 
side; the spikes of flowers ^row more erect, and 
form a large loo^e spike at the end of every 
branch. It is a native oi the West-Indies. 

The third has a woody square stem: the 
leaves are serrate, sessile, acuminate, and to- 
jneutose underneath: the flowers have a yellow 
or orange colour, in close peduncled heads from 
the axils two together on opposite sides of the 
stalk and branches* It is a native of Chili; 
■and flowers in May and June. 

The fourth species rises with a shrubby four- 
cornered stalk eight or ten feet high, covered 
with a pale loose bark, and send: 1 out many side 
branches* The It arts are five or six inches long, 
£tem-clasping, acuminate, and downy on the 
under side* The branches are terminated by 
loose spikes of pale purple flowers, covered 
with a mealy down. It is a native of the Cape, 
and flowers in August and September* 

Culture *—The two first species may be raised 
'by sowing the seed?, procured in their capsules 
from the places where they grow naturally, in 
small pots filled with light'earth, in the spring, 
covering them lightly, and plunging them in a 
hot-bed, occasional fight waterings being given. 
The plants when sufficiently strong should be 
carefully separated, and planted out singly in 
other pots, being replunged in the hot-bed, 
and due shade, water, and air admitted* When 
these pots begin to be too small, they may be re¬ 
moved into others, and be placed in a refreshed 
tan hot-bed, where they should constantly re¬ 
main. They should have little water during the 
winter season, but be kept warm. In summer 
much air and frequent refreshings of water, by 
sprinkling the plants all over, are however use¬ 
ful when the weather will admit* 

The other species may be increased by plant¬ 
ing cuttings from the young shoots In pots of 
light earth in the early spring season, plunging 
them into an old hot-bed, ana, when they are be¬ 
come well rooted, removed into pots and placed 
in the shade till newly rooted, proper shade and 
moisture being given* They may then be placed 
in a warm border till the approach of winter, 
when they should be brought into the dry stove 
or greenhouse for protection. In mild winters, 
when protected from frost, it will sometimes suc¬ 
ceed in warm sheltered borders in the open ground. 

The plants are chiefly cultivated for ornament 
and variety in the stove and greenhouse. 


BULB, a sort of large bud generated on 
the broad caudexcs of plants within or in 
cuntact with the earth, and which shoot down 
their new roots directly into the ground; by 
which circumstances they arc distinguished from 
buds, which are formed above the soil in the 
manner just described* 

These are likewise further distinguished ac¬ 
cording to the manner in which thev are con¬ 
stituted, into tmiivated bulbs, squamous bulbs, 
and sulid bulbs , The first sort is composed 
of several coats, closely infolding each other, 
as in the onion ; and the second is constituted 
of different thin scaly plates placed over each 
other, similar to those in fish; as in the lily; 
while the third has a solid coni pact substance 
without any coats or divisions, as seen in the 
tulip* 

Bulbs, like buds, Dr. Darwin observes, may 
be distinguished into loaf-bulbs and flower- 
bulbs; as f( when a tulip seed is sown it pro¬ 
duces a small plant the first summer, which 
dies in the autumn, and leaves in its place one 
or more bulbs* These are leaf-bulbs, which in 
the ensuing spring rise into stronger plants than 
those of the first year, but no lowers arc yet 
generated; in the autumn these perish like the 
former, and leave in their places other leaf-bulbs, 
stronger or more perfect than their preceding 
parents. 

li This succession of leaf-bulbs continues for 
four or five years, till at length the bulb ac¬ 
quires a greater perfection or maturity, necessary 
for seminal generation, and produces in its place 
a large flower-bulb in the centre, with several 
small leaf-bulbs around it/' It is suggested 
that this successive production of leaf-bulbs in 
plants of the bulbous-rooted kinds before the 
forming of a flower-bulb, is analogous to that 
of the producing of leaf-buds on different trees 
for many years previous to production of flower- 
buds. Thus, apple-trees raised from seeds afford 
only leaf-buds for a great number of years, but 
afterwards produce both flower-buds and leaf- 
buds* Hence it is conceived that the adherent 
lateral or paternal progenv is the most easy and 
simple, of course the first method of repro¬ 
duction, and that the seminal progeny, for this 
reason, is not generated till the more mature 
age or more perfect state of the parent bud. 

Die author of the Philosophy of Gardening 
found, on dissecting two large roots of the onion 
kind in full flower, that the stem of each of 
them was surrounded by the cylindrical pedicles 
of six or seven concentric leaves; while the stem 
itself issued from the centre between three large 
new bulbs in one of them, and two in the 
other ; all growing from the same caudex. 
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hut the central flower’ft tern wrapped up at its 
bottom in one membrane only, separating it 
from the new bulbs near it. And on the exa¬ 
mination of a large root of an onion produced 
from seed in the spring, by stripping off the 
leaves, and their fleshy bases one after another, 
until two buds were rendered visible in the 
centre of the fleshy bases of the concentric 
leaves that Formed the bulb, it was found that 
these bulbs were obviously formed and nourished 
on the caudcx by the stem, and its six or seven 
concentric cylindrical leaves. Or it is supposed 
from the difference in size, and seemingly in¬ 
creased maturity of the central bulb, as well as 
from the secondary bulb being placed between 
the innermost and second circular fleshy mem¬ 
brane, in these roots, as in those of the tulip, 
that merely the central bulb may produce a 
flower in the ensuing summer; while the lateral 
bulb or bulbs only ( afford stronger and more 
mature leaf-bulbs that in the succeeding summer 
produce a flower. 

The caudcxes or centra! parts of the bulbs, 
from which the roots descend and the leaves 
ascend, are placed differently in different roots; 
in some above the knot or bulb, in others below, 
and in others again in the centre. 

In the tulip the caudcx lies below the bulb 
whence the fibrous roots and new bulbs proceed, 
the root dying after it has flowered ; the stem of 
the last year lying on the outside, and not in 
the centre of the new bulb. On examining a 
root of this sort in the early spring, immediately 
before it begins to shoot, a perfect flower may 
be seen in its centre, and between the first and 
second coat the large next year’s bulb is be¬ 
lieved to be produced; and between the second 
and third, and the third and fourth coats, other 
-smaller bulbs arc apparent, 4ff all adjoining to 
the caudcx at (he bottom of the mother bulb 
which are said to require as many years before 
they flower, as the number of tunics by which 
they are covered. And similar different slates of 
maturity, it is supposed, may take place in the 
buds round the shoots of different fruit-trees, 
the central one of which may afford flowers 
the ensuing year, as an the spurs of apple-trees; 
while those below require a greater or less 
number before stifliclent ly mature to produce 

organs of sexual generation/* which is a secret 
of great consequence in the management of trees 
of the fruit kind. 

The root in the hyacinth differs from that of 
the tulip, as the stem of the last year's flower is 
said to ue constantly met with in the centre of 
the root, the new offsets proceeding from the 
caudcx below this bulb, and not from betwixt 
any of the concentric coats of it, except the 


two exterior ones. For this reason the central 
part is apt, from its decay, to destroy the 
flower-bud unless removed from the ground at 
the time the leaves decay. On this account it 
has been supposed by flurists, that these roots 
perish naturally in from five to seven years after 
flowering, while those of the tulip never die 
from thur age* 

The author of the Philosophy of Gardening 
found, on examining roots of tins sort in Sep¬ 
tember, that in one that had seemingly flowered 
during the summer, the stem was wholly de¬ 
cayed in the centre of various new bulb*, 
while in another, less in size, but coni pact, 
which was supposed not to have produced a 
flower, a central flower-bud w i as found in¬ 
closed in many concentric fleshy bases of former 
leaves. Hence he concludes that u the hya¬ 
cinth root perishes annually or biennially, like 
the onion, leaving behind it a succession of 
leaf-bulbs or flower-bulbs.'* In the ranun 
cuius, the caudex or claw-1 ike root is believed 
to perish annually, after putting forth a circle 
of new claws from the upper part, round the 
bottom of the flower-stein: hence the claws of 
the old root, shrivelling a s the flower advances, 
disappear in the autumn, and the decayed por¬ 
tion of the old caudex is visible below the new 
claw-like roots: hence the supposition of the 
old stem being drawn downwards by the new 
root fibres. 

On these grounds It is concluded by Dr. Dar¬ 
win, that ff the concentric leaves lhat encircle; 
the stein of bulb-rooted plants, are the lungs 
to the caudex, in the same manner as the leaves 
are to the buds in trees; and that the caudex 
with these leaves and the root-fibres constitute 
a vegetable that produces “ a viviparous pro¬ 
geny of new leaf-bulbs, or a seminiferous pro¬ 
geny in flower-bulbs, with amagazine of nutri¬ 
ment in the fltshy base of each leaf." But 
that the tulip affords only leaf-bulbs for four or 
five years from the seed, and afterwards only 
one flower-bulb with many leaf-bulbs aunualy; 
while the onion kind produce two or three 
flower-bulbs in the first summer from the seed, 
which in the second afford flowers and other 
leaf-bulbs. And that it is probable, that all 
bulbous roots, as the buds of deciduous trees, 
and perhaps evergreens also, arc properly bien¬ 
nial plants, as they rise in one summer and 
perish in the following. 

When tulip or onion roots arc planted deep 
in the earth, vegetable cords about i\n inch in 
length arc seen sometimes to proceed from the 
caudex beneath the base of the cylindrical leaves, 
and form new bulbs. Dus is likewise the case 
in the natural growth of the roots of potatoes. 
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♦as similar spermatic cords are sent off from the 
old root, after the leaves of ihe stems arc ex¬ 
panded in the air to oxygenate the juice, and 
in this wav generate new tuberous or bulbous 
roots; a mode that is resembled above ground 
in the wires of strawberries. 

These embryon vegetables, in the different 
bulbous and tuberous roots, are in different 
states of maturity, as was the ca^c in the buds 
of trees: thus H in the potato? the coreulum or 
plmmda of the new plant is only visible, sur¬ 
rounded with a farinaceous nutriment, as m 
inanv seeds,” while in the tulip and hyacinth 
the flower of the succeeding is discernible; as 
in rhe bud of the horse chesnut. 

The ripening of the seed of some bulbous- 
rooted plants is promoted by destroying the new 
bulbs; and in others the flowering-bulbs are 
made stronger by taking them out of the earth, 
and removing the leaf-bulbs, as practised in 
the culture of the tulip and hyacinth. 

As the bulbous and tuberous roots of plants 
are a lateral or paternal progeny, like the buds of 
trees, and of course exactly resemble the parent 
plants, they may he liable to become unhealthy 
by being affected with hereditary diseases; as is 
the case in ca/iAcr in apple-trees long propa¬ 
gated by grafting; the curl in potatoes conti¬ 
nued for a great length of time bv roots, and 
the barrenness in hautboy strawberries too long 
increased bv wires. 

In the set of bulbs produced above ground on 
the flower-stems in the place of seeds, as 
happens in the magical onion, leak, and some 
other plants; they, after undergoing properma- 
turation, drop off and take root in the earth. 
With respect to these it is remarked by Doctor 
Darwin, that “ though a perfect flower precedes 
the product of some summit-bulbs, he suspects 
that in others, as the magical onion, they arc ex¬ 
actly similar to the bulbs produced at the roots, 
as oil cutting one horizontally into two hemi¬ 
spheres in September, he perceived t( three 
young bulbs inclosed in the concentric fleshy 
membranes of the summit-bulb” in this 
manner: on taking away five thick fleshy con¬ 
centric coats, there appeared a single naked 
small bulb; and on the removal of jtic sixth, 
tw o others became evident, which w ere included 
in it. Hence it is concluded that these stem- 
bulbs are as forward as those of the root, and 
probably in every respect similar; and that 
4t the bractcs ox floral-leaves, which in seed- 
bearing plants secrete or prepare a nourishment 
for the bud and pericarp of the flower, acquire 
in these bulbiferous onions and leeks a new 
office, and prepare a magazine of nourishment 
in the concentric membranes which surround 


their summit bulbs;” and may of course be 
considered <f a sexual viviparous progeny of 
vegetables.” 

it is A question by no means yet decided, 
whether the plants from these bulbs arc liable to 
have the exact resemblance of their parents, or 
to be affected with hereditary diseases, in conse¬ 
quence of being long culrivated in succession, 
as has been supposed to be the case in those 
noticed above. 

BULBOUS ROOTS, such roots as arc 
formed in the abovo manner, ami which differ 
from those of the tuberous kind, winch arc en¬ 
tirely solid and fleshy. 

They comprehend several esculent plants of 
the kitchen-garden, as garlick, onion, lock, 
shallot, &c. and many flowery plants of the 
hardy herbaceous perennial s^ns; capable of 
succeeding in beds and borders in the open 
ground; and others for the stove and green¬ 
house. 

The chief flowering sorts are: lho*e of the 
amaryllis kind, including the Guernsey lily, 
bella-donna lily, JacobtrahJy, &c.; the narcissus 
or daffodil kind, including jonquils, hyacinths, 
tulips, fritillaria, and crown imperial. The 
lily, including martagons; ornithogalum, or 
star of Bethlehem ; gaianthus, or snow-drop; 
leucojum, or great snow-drop ; seiila, or sea- 
onion ; colchicum; albuca, or basurd star* of 
Bethlehem ; muscaria, or musk and grape hya¬ 
cinth ; iris, the bulboui and Persian; h^tnan- 
thus, or blood-flower; crocus, including spring 
and autumn kinds; bulbocodium ; pancratium, 
or sea daffodil; and various others. 

Most sorts of bulbuus roots increase rapidly 
by off-sets, in which manner a]I the particular 
.sorts are continued, but the new varieties arc ob¬ 
tained from seed. 

The duration of bulbous rooted plants is dif¬ 
ferent according to the kinds, being in some 
not more than a year after having attained a 
flowering-stalk, but in others longer. Previous' 
to their dissolution they afford from their sides, 
or other parts, a supply of new Buds, suckers,, 
or off-sets, to perpetuate the respective kinds; 
so that, at the end of several years, w r hat is con¬ 
sidered as the same individual root is in fact a. 
new one. 

All bulbous-rooted plants renew their leaves* 
and flower-items annually; the principal seasons- 
for the latter being those of the spring and 
summer; some producing their flowers at one 
time, and their leaves at another, as in some of 
the amaryllis and colchicum kinds; others their 
flowers and leaves together, as the hyacinth^ 
tulip, narcissus, &c. The leaves and flower* 
stems of all the sorts, likewise, perish annually 
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it certain periods after flowering, at which time 
lhe root becomes in an inactive state of growth 
for some time, as six weeks or two months; in 
which period, and before they put out new fibres, 
to prepare for the future flower, it is proper to 
remove them, either to separate the on-sets for 
propagation, to plant the roots in fresh prepared 
earth, or to convey them to any other place. 
And likewise to preserve them out of ground for 
autumn and spring planting* 

Most sorts, taken up at this period, may be 
kept out of ground several months; and some 
sorts admit of being kept out of the ground, 
from the time the flowers and leaves decay, 
until the following spring, as is often practised, to 
obtain a longer succession of hlnom in the flowers. 
But bulbous roots may remain several years un- 
mnoved; and, when greatly increased by off¬ 
sets, taken up at the proper period, lo separate 
the increased progeny* 

It is, however, necessary to take up all the 
choice kinds of bulbous roots annually, to 
separate the off-sets for increase, as well as to 
prepare the earth of the beds aud borders afresh, 
to promote the fineness of the succeeding year's 
bloom, as in tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, &c. 
The inferior sorts of bulbous roots should also 
tfe removed every other year, or as often as 
their off-sets are considerably increased j as, 
w hen increased into large bunches, they cramp 
each other in growth, and produce small ill- 
nourished flowers* All the bulbous roots taken 
up at the above period, should, where practi¬ 
cable; be planted again the following autumn, 
as they flower much stronger in this way 
than when kept out of ground till the spring 
season. 

In order to preserve them m the best manner, 
when out of tne ground, they should be placed 
in a dry situation* 

Mr. Marshall in his work on Gardening di¬ 
rects that autumn-flowering bulbs, when their 
leaves are decayed, should be taken up in May j 
and that none of the kinds remain too long 
without being taken up, as they are liable to 
be cramped and confined in their growth, and 
of course decline in their beauty. 

It is recommended as the best practice, with 
flowering bulbs, to plant the spring kinds in 
the beginning of the autumn, as in the latter 
end of September, or beginning of the follow¬ 
ing month; and those of the summer flowering 
in October, or the succeeding month; and 
those of the autumn blow in the latter part of 
July, or in the following month;—too early 
and too late planting being equally to be 
avoided, as when put in too soon they are liable 
to be injured by bring too forward when the 


winter and early spring prove severe, and when 
delayed too long they are apt previously to 
exhaust themselves by forming roots. 

Bulbs of the laminated kinds, such as lilies, 
should no! he kept out of the soil longer th<m 
six or eight w + ceks; the summer-flowering sorN 
being set ar separate periods in the autumn, a]id 
in the beginning of the year, before the latter 
end of Februarv, so as to produce a succession 
of flowers. With others of a more delicate 
nature, this method is alsor common; hut they 
should have a dry sandy soil in order to stand 
the winter without rolling, where there happens 
tobemuch wet, succeeded by severe frosts. In 
these cases the protection of mats and the 
haulm of peas may often he found useful. 

When bulbs have remained in the ground 
longer than the proper period, so as to have 
struck out new roots, they should always be re¬ 
moved with balls of earth, as where this is not 
attended to ihev grow weak. On this account 
the exact period for removal should be cart-folly 
observed. 

The ofT-scts of bulbous roots should, in ge¬ 
neral, he put into the ground a considerable 
time before the periods of planting out the 
full-sized roots : those taken from laminated 
bulbs mostly requiring to be immediately re¬ 
planted. 

The soil most adapted to the growth of 
bulbous roots in general, is that of a sandy 
loam, where there is no stagnation of moisture 
below. Many sorts of these roots are not, how¬ 
ever, very difficult in this respect, provided 
there be not an over-proportion of moisture* 
The ground for them should be prepared by 
digging it to the depth of from six to eight or 
ten inches, or more, reducing it well in the 
operation* After this has been done, it should 
remain a week or ten days before they arc put in 
to become perfectly settled* 

In regard to the disposal of these roots in 
planting, it is, for the larger and more curious 
sorts, in beds a little rounded, of three, four, 
or more feet in width, according to circum¬ 
stances, or in patches in the common borders 
for the smaller kinds, in dusters of three, four, 
or five together, according to their growth. 
With the large sorts, such as the white and 
orange lily, crown imperial, &c,, one in a 
place is sufficient* The fancy sorts of flower¬ 
ing bulbs, when planted in beds, are usually 
put in rows eight or nine inches apart, and 
from five to seven inches distant, in proportion 
to their growth* Some prefer less room; but 
where a strong blow is required, thc^e distances 
are not too great. Hyacinths should in general 
have the space of seven or eight inches, and 
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tulips eight or nine; though it often the and occasionally every three or four weeks, till 
practice to allow the former not more than five the latter end of February, in order to have 
or six inches, them flower in succession* In tills method the 


The depths of setting roots of the bulbous 
Itinds are m general according to their sizes or 
growths, as three or four inches from their 
upper parts* But some sorts, as the crown im¬ 
perial and crocus-, will rise from a conside¬ 
rable depth, as six inches or more, and others 
from still greater; which has induced some 
persons to plant them to such dept Its as are suf¬ 
ficient to prevent their being injured by digging 
over the surface ground. 

Different methods arc employed in planting 
bulbous root3, as those of putting them in by 
the dibble, and in drills drawn by a hue* The 
latter is in general to be preferred, as they are 
apt to lie hollow in dibbling, while by placing 
them in a drill they may be gently pressed into 
the soil, and be perfectly covered lip. When they 
are set in beds, the best method is to draw off 
the mould a sufficient depth to one side, leaving 
the surface perfectly level, watering it a little in 
dry seasons, and then forming it into proper 
squares, placing a bulb in the middle of each, 
coveting them with the mould drawn off so as 
to leave the bulbs in an upright position* After 
the bulbs have been put into the earth, if the 
weather continue very dry* a little water should 
be sprinkled over the beds or other places, 
to forward their vegetation and prevent their 
rotting. 

( Some protection is occasionally necessary in 
raising the more curious sorts of flowers of 
these roots, as, before they appear during the 
winter, the beds should be sheltered from too 
much wet, in order to guard against the effects 
of frost* Ami when they first present them- 
selves above the ground, they should have the 
protection of an awning of cloth, mats, or 
other contrivances in the nights when the wea¬ 
ther is severe; but they should not remain on 
in the day-time when it is tolerable. Some sort 
of covering of the same sort is likewise neces¬ 
sary when they are in blow, to shield them from 
the sim and rain, and continue them much 
longer in a perfect state of flowering* 

'There is a method of getting spring flower¬ 
ing bulbs forward, which is t>y setting them 
in pots or glasses for the purpose, in warm 
rooms, or in moderate hot-beds, as by these 
means they flower in winter* The hyacinth 
and narcissus, as well as several others, may be 
managed in this way with facility* Thes^ 
should be placed in pots of light dry sandy earth 
in autumn, as about the beginning of October, 
water being occasionally given* They may 
likew ise be put into glasses at the same period, 


bottom of the bulbs should be just immerged in 
the water, winch should be renewed once a 
week or often er, so as to keep it constantly up 
to the bottoms of the bulbs* Soft water is the 
best for this purpose* The blow is said, by Mr* 
Marshall, to be considerably strengthened by 
dissolving a portion of nitre, about the size of a 
pea, in the water each time it is changed* 

Besides the raising of flowers front root- 
bulbs in these modes, there are some produced 
from little bulbs formed on the sides of the top- 
parts of the stems, as in the bulbiferous lily. 
These should be taken off about Auirust, and, 
after being dried a little in the sun, planted out 
in rows in the nursery, in the same manner as 
oft-sets. 

By these means the various bulbous-rooted 
plants may be continued: but in order to pro¬ 
duce new varieties recourse must be had to seed, 
which should be carefully saved, when fully 
ripened, from the best and most curious flowers, 
and which, after having been hardened a little 
in the sun, should be sown in boxes of light 
rich earth, setting them in a sheltered sunny 
situation, but not under cover* This is usually 
done about the latter end of August, or be¬ 
ginning of the following month; hyacinths, 
tulips, and other large sorts being covered to 
the depth of nearly an inch, and others, of 
the smaller sorts, half an inch. A little water 
should be occasionally given when the season is 
dry, to keep the soil moist, but not wet. The 
seeds may be protected till they come up, by a 
little covering of some kind of strawy material* 
Other sowings may be made in March, or the 
following month, the boxes being brought into 
southern exposures, where there is only the 
morning sun towards May* The young seed¬ 
ling plants should be protected in severe frosty 
weather, and when there i3 much rain, by means 
of mats and hoops, and a reed hurdle or 
other contrivance to break off the north-cast 
winds* 

The young plants should likewise he kept 
properly thinned out, and perfectly free from 
weeds- When the stems decay, a little mould 
should be put upon them to the thickness of 
half an inch* In the following summer, when 
the leaves decay, as about Autrust, they should 
be planted out into nursery-beds, at the distance 
of two or three inches, according to the kinds* 
Some sorts, as the hyacinth and tulip, require 
to be removed from these into other nursery- 
beds as soon as their tops decline, and set at 
six inches distance; or it is probably a better 
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practice to thin them out to this di’Mnoe hi the 
first beds. After this they arc to be managed 
as blowing plants. These sorts of roots blow 
at different lengths of time after being raised, 
some in the following year, and others not tilt 
several years afterwards ; as will be explained 
under the culture of each of the different 
sorts. 

BULBOCODIUM, a genus containing a 
plant of the bulbous-rooted flowering perennial 
kind. Mountain Saffron# 

It belongs to the class and order Ilexaudria 
MofiogymU) and ranks in the natural order of 
Spatfuicete, 

The characters are; that there is no calyx; the 
corolla hexapetalous, funnel-form; claws very 
long, linear: throat connecting the petals: 
border erect: petals lanceolate, concave: the 
stamina consist of six subulate filaments, in¬ 
serted into the claws of the petals: the anthers 
are incumbent; the pistilium is an ovate-subu¬ 
late germ, obtnsdy three-cornered, and supe¬ 
rior; the style is filiform, the length of the 
stamens: the stigmas three, oblong, erect and 
channelled; the pericarpium is a triangular, 
acuminate capsule, angles obscure, and three- 
celled : the seeds are numerous. 

There is only one species cultivated for orna¬ 
ment, J9, vernum , Spring-flowering Bulboco- 
dium* 

In this the bulb or root resembles that of 
common colchicmn in shape, but is much 
smaller; it is covered with a dark-brown skin. 
In January, or before the middle of the follow¬ 
ing month, the flower springs up inclosed within 
three brownish-green leaves, which opening 
themselves as soon almost as they are out of the 
ground, show their buds for flowers within 
them very white oftentimes, before they open 
far, and sometimes also purplish at first ap¬ 
pearing. There is frequently only one flower, 
out never more than two flowers on a root; 
they never rise above the leaves, or the leaves 
much higher than them, whilst they last; they 
are smaller than those of colchicuin; at first 
are of a pale red or deep blush colour, but 
afterwards change to a bright purple, and con¬ 
tinue long in Beauty, if the weather he not 
severe. After the flowers are past, the leaves 
grow to the length of four or five inches, and 
in the middle of them the seed-vessel rises up. 

It has the habit of colchicum, but differs in 
having only one style: from the crocus, which it 
much resembles, it is also distinguished by the 
number of its stamens. It is a native of 
Spain, &c. 

Culture*— This maybe increased by off-sets re¬ 
moved at the time when the flower and leaf decay, 


every second or third year; also by sowing tbs 
seed in pots filled with loamy earth, in autumq, 
sheltering them in a frame from frost during 
the winter: the plants appear in spring, which, 
on the decay of the leaves, should be taken 
up for planting in the borders in the follow¬ 
ing autumn, where they flower the year follow¬ 
ing. 

\Vhen the roots are not frequently taken up, 
they flower much stronger, and produce a 
greater increase than when treated in the con¬ 
trary manner. ' 

The plants should have a warm situation, 
and fresh soil that has not been improved by 
manure. 

They afford an agreeable variety in bed?, 
borders, and clumps, of pleasure- and other 
grounds. 

BUPHTHALMUM, a genus comprehend¬ 
ing plants of the herbaceous and shrubby kinds. 
The Ox-eye. 

It belongs lo the class and order Syngenesla 
Puhjgamia Superftua y and ranks in the natural 
order of Composilre. 

The characters are : that the calyx is common 
various in the different species, imbricate: the 
corolla is compound radiated ; corollules herma¬ 
phrodite, numerous, forming a flat disk: fe¬ 
males more than ten in the jay. Proper of the 
hermaphrodite funnel-form, with a five-cleft, 
patulous border. Of the female ligulate, longer, 
spreading, three-toothed: the stamina (oi the 
hermaphrodite) consist of five capillarv, very 
short filaments: the anthers are tubular and 
cylindric: the pistillum (of the hermaphrodite} 
is an ovate, compressed genn: the style is fili¬ 
form, the length of the 'stamens: the stigma 
thickish and simple. Of the female, the germ 
ancipital: style filiform, of the same length as 
in the hermaphrodite: the stigmas two, and 
oblong: no pericarpium: the calyx unchanged: 
the seeds of the hermaphrodite solitary, oblong, 
crowned with a gashed manifold edge. Of the 
females, solitary, compressed, with each edge 
cutting, crowned like the others; the receptacle 
is chaffy and convex. 

The species are; 1 . 5 . heUanthordes , Sun¬ 
flower-leaved Ox-cve; 2. J?. salidfolhtm^ Wil¬ 
low-leaved Ox-eye; 3. B. grandijlorum^ Great- 
flowered Ox-eye; 4* B* mar Sea Ox-eye; 
h , BifrutescenS) Shrubby Ox-eye; 6. B, arbo* 1 
rescc7is t Tree Ox-eye* 

The first has a perennial root, branched, 
whitish, and fragrant. The stems are annual, 
several, upright, branched at top, naked at the 
base, round, the thickness of a quill, red with 
a sea-green bloom, pithy and jointed as it were 
with a ring of petioles: the twigs opposite, and 
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♦tiff, like the stern- The leaves are remote, 
acuminate, loosely scrnue, but entire at the 
base and the point, de-current, veined and 
wrinkled ; the nerves and veins prominent be¬ 
neath, scored above, almost naked or scarcely 
apparently villose, beneath without hairs anil 
paler, they are flat, reclining, tour inches long, 
and two and a half broad. The petioles spread¬ 
ing, embracing the stalk by the ring which 
connects them with it, round on one side, 
channelled on the other, edged at the top by 
the leaf running along it, one-fourth of the 
leaf in length. The flowers terminating on 
every side, yellow, from two to three inches in 
width. The peduncles commonly three from 
the last leaves, stiff, one-dowered, very long, 
obscurely angular or streaked, thickened at the 
top, and hstulose* It is a native of North 
America, and flowers from July to October. 

In the second species the mot is perennial; tht 
stem annual, upright, round, a foot or eighteen 
indies in height, with upright, one-flowered 
branches. The root-leaves arc penciled and ovate * 
the stem-leaves embracing, oblong, or lanceolate, 
slightly toothed, and nairy or villose- The 
flowers naked, large, with the ray of a deep 
vellnw, but the disk rather brown- It is sup- 
oecd the yellow Aster of the Italians, and to 
e a native of Italy and the South of France, 
flowering from June to October, 

The third has likewise a perennial root with 
an annual stalk, that rises nearly two feet high, 
having slender branching stalks, and oblong 
smooth leaves ending in a point: the flowers 
are produced at the extremity of the branches, 
and are of a bright yellow colour. It is a native 
of Italy* and flowers in June and July. 

The fourth species is alow perennial plant, with 
a shrubby stalk, rarely rising a foot high, with 
many spreading branches. The leaves are hairy, 
narrow at their base, but broad and roundish 
at the extremity. The flowers are produced at 
the ends of ihebranches, are yellow, and shaped 
like those of the following sorts, but the leaves 
of the calyx are soft amfblunt. It is a native 
of Sicily, and flowers from July to September. 

The fifth rises with several woody stems 
from the root, and grow* to the height of 
eight or ten feet, furnished with leaves very 
unequal in size, some of which arc narrow and 
long, others broad and obtuse; these are inter¬ 
mixed, sometimes coining out at the same joint, 
and often at the intermediate one ; they are soft, 
hoary, and placed opposite. The foot-stalks of 
the larger leaves have, on their upper side, near 
their base, two sharp teeth standing upward, 
2 i\d a little higher there arc generally two or 
£hree jenorc, growing on the edge of the leaves. 

4 


The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches single; these are of a pule yellow co¬ 
lour, and Invc scaly calyxes. It grows natu¬ 
rally in America, also in Jamaica, near the sea¬ 
side, in a bushy Milted form, seldom rising 
above two or three feet in height. 

The rixth species seldom grows much nvirr 
than three feet high, sending out' many siiife* 
from llic root, which are succulent, except near 
the root, where they arc I i [menus, gum idled 
with thick, succulent, spear-shaped leaves placed 
opposite : the flowers are produced ;>t the end of 
the brunches upon foot-slalks u Inch are tw o 
inches long- I hese flowers arc larger than 
(hose of the above sort, and of a bright yellnv 
colour. They appear in July, August, and 
September, hut often cominue till the cod of 
October. It a native of Bermudas- 

Culture .—'flic herbaceous kinds arc capable 
of being easilv nuilriplhd bv their roots, which 
should be effected in the autumn or ^priiitf, 
either by taking off slips from ihnn, or taking 
them up, and dividing the roots into several 
parts, planting the slips or divided parts in the 
places where they are to remain. 

They are also propagated plentifully by 
sowing the seeds in a bed of common earth, in 
spring or autumn. 

The shrubby maritime kinds arc easily in¬ 
creased by planting the cuttings of their brandies, 
in the spring and summer seasons, in pots of 
light earth, and plunging them in a moderate 
hot-bed, to facilitate their rooting, though 
those planted in summer will frequently strike 
root tolerably without such assistance, occa¬ 
sional shade and waterings being given. When 
they are advanced a little ingrowth, they should 
be planted out in separate pots, and remain in 
the full air till the end of autumn, when they 
must be removed to the shelter of a green¬ 
house or t>luss case* 

The herbaceous sorts, from their hardy na¬ 
ture, are proper for being planted out in the 
fronts of large borders, clumps, or other parts 
of pleasure-grounds, where they have an orna¬ 
mental effect for a great length of time in the 
summer season. 

The shrubby, tree, and maritime kinds afford 
variety in the green-house, in assemblage with 
other exotics that require to be raised in pots, 

BU BLEURUM, a genus comprising plants 
of the evergreen shrubby kind. Hare’s Ear, or 
^Ethiopian Hartworu 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Di£?j/Mia t and ranks in the natural order of 
iWr/fafrP. 

The characters are : that the calyx js an uni¬ 
versal umbel, with fewer than ten rays ; par- 
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tia! with scarcely ten rays* erect-expan ding: 
involucre universal many-leaved; partial five¬ 
leaved, larger : leaflets expanding, ovate, acute : 
the perianthium proper obscure : the corolla is 
universal uniform : floscules all fertile : proper, 
of five, involuted, entire, very short petals: 
the stamina consist of five simple filaments: 
the anthers roundish : the pistil lorn is an inferior 
germ: the styles two, reflected, and small: the 
stigmas very small; there is no pericarpiuni ; 
fruit roundish, compressed, striated, splitting in 
two : the seeds two, ovate-oblong, convex and 
Striated on one side, flat on the other. 

The species for the purpose of ornamental 
culture are: 1. B* jht(icosnm t Shrubby Hare's 
Ear, or ^Ethiopian Hartwort; 9. B. difforme t 
Various-leaved Hare's Ear; 3* B* Jrtdvscms t 
Grass-leaved Shrubby Hare's Ear, 

The first is an evergreen shrub rising to the 
height of five or six feet, and dividing into 
many branches so as to form a large regular bush. 
The stem i* covered with a purplish bark; the 
branches are well furnished with oblong* 
smooth, shining, stiff leaves, of a sea-^rcen 
colour, placed alternately* four inches Tong, 
and one broad in the middle; at the ends of 
these the flowers are produced in umbels : they 
are yellow at first, but fadeaway to a brown: they 
come out in July and August, but seldom per* 
feet seeds in this climate. ” It is a native of the 
South of France* 4 

The second species rises with a .shrubby 
stalk to the height of five or six feet, sending 
out some side branches, which in the spring 
have on their lower parts leaves composed of 
many small flat leaflets, finely cut like those of 
coriander, and of a sea-green colour; these 
leaves soon Fall off, and the upper part of the 
branches is closely covered with long rush-like 
leaves having four angles, coming out in clus¬ 
ters from each joint* The flowers grow in 
spreading umbels at the extremities of the 
branches; are small, of an herbaceous colour, 
and succeeded by oblong channelled seeds, -It 
is a native of the Cape, and flowers from June 
to August* 

The third has a shrubby branching stem of 
moderate growth : the leaves are shaip and ra¬ 
ther fleshy; and the flowers in small umbels at 
the end of the branches* It is a native of 
Spain, and flowers.in August and September. 

Culture ,—^These sorts of plants may be propa¬ 
gated either by seeds or cuttings* In the first me¬ 
thod the seeds should be sown in autumn, soon 
after they are ripe, in pots of light mould, and 
placed in a frame, to have she! ter from frost during 
winter, and in spring plunged in a hot-bed, 
especially the two green-house kinds, which 


soon brings up the plants. These should be 
inured to the full air, and, when of proper 
growth, transplanted into separate small pms, 
shade and occasional waterings being given in 
the summer : in autumn the plants should be 
placed in a green-house or frame, and in spring 
following those of the first sort planted out in 
the nursery-ground. 

In the second method the cuttings should be 
planted out in spring, in pots of light earth r 
plunging them in a moderate hot-bed, where 
they readily take root. 

The common shrubby kind may also be 
raised by cuttings in the common ground, by 
planting them in the later summer months, 
and sheltering them occasionally from the frost 
during the winter; or by planting them in pots 
at the same lime, and placing them in a garden- 
frame for occasional shelter irom frost* lij cither 
method the cuttings emit roots in the spring; 
water being freely given in summer, and shelter 
again in winter. In the spring following they 
should be planted out in a sheltered place in the 
nursery, to attain proper growth for the shrub¬ 
bery quarters. 

The first affords an ornamental effect in the* 
fronts of clumps and other parts of shrubberies, 
and the others in assemblage with other potted 
plants of similar growth. 

BUTCHER'S BROOM. See Ruscus, 

BUTOMUS, a genus containing a plant of 
the flowery perennifS aquatic kind. The Flow¬ 
ering Rush, or Water Gladiole, 

h belongs to the class and order Etuteandria 
He-rffgtfnia t and ranks in the natural order of 
'JY/ptiafoidcce* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a simple, 
three-leaved, short involucre: the corolla con¬ 
sists of six petals, roundish, concave, wi- , 
thcring; three outer alternate* smaller, more 
acute: the stamina consist of nine subulate fila¬ 
ments : the anthers are bilamellate: the pistil- 
lum has six germs, oblong, acuminate, ending 
in styles : the stigmas are simple : the pericar- 
pium consists of six capsules, oblong, gradually 
attenuated, erect, one-valvcd, gaping on the in¬ 
side : the seeds are very many, oblong-cylindric, 
obtuse at both ends, fixed to the wall of the 
capsules* 

There is only one species : B. nmlellatus *. 
Umbellated Butomus, or Flowering Rush. 

It has a thick, oblong, fibry, perennial root t 
the leaves are ensiform, long, triangular, smooth* 
quite entire, sponey, at bottom sheathing, at 
top flat and twisteJ: the scape upright, round* 
smooth, from one to three or five and six feet 
high: the flowers to thirty, each on a single round 
peduncle, from an inch to about a finger's 
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length, forming an upright umbel, surrounded 
at bottom by an involucre of three withering 
membranous sheaths ; besides a smaller stipule 
to each peduncle: corolla handsome, near an 
inch in breadth ; commonly of a bright or pale 
flesh-colour, purple or rose-colour. It is a 
native of most parts of Europe, and flowers in 
June and July* 

There are varieties with white flowers; with 
red flowers ; with deep purple flowers* 

Culture *—The propagation in (hi? plant iscflcri¬ 
ed either bv seed, or the roots. In (he first mode 
the seed mav be sown thick, in auy watery or 
boggy place, ill the autumn,and left lo nature* In 
the second method the roots should be removed 
any time after flowering, and such as admit of 
it, divided, planting them at once in the places 
allotted them, w here they flower annually for 
a great length of time. 

These plants are verv ornamental on the sides 
of waters, or in soft boggy situations, in plea¬ 
sure grounds* 

B'OXUS, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy evergreen kind* 

It belongs to the class and ordrr Jlfanorcia 
Tetrandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Trtfficctr* 

The characters are: that the male flowers are 

f >rominent from the buds of the plant: the ca- 
vx is a three-leaved periamhium : leaflets round¬ 
ish, obtuse, concave, and spreading : tlie corolla 
consists of two roundish, concave petals, very 
like the calyx, but larger ; the stamina consist 
of four subulate filaments, erect-expanding, 
rather larger than the calyx; the amhers are 
erect and Lwin : the pistillum is the rudiment of 
a germ, without style or stigma* The females 
in the same bud with the males: the calyx is a four- 
leaved periaruhium: leaflets roundish, obtuse, 
concave, spreading: the corolla consists of three 
roundish, concave petals, very like the calyx, 
but larger; the pistillum is a superior germ, 
roundish, obtusely three-cornered, ending in 
three very short, permanent styles; the stigmas 
obtuse, hispid; the pericarpium is a coriaceous, 
roundish, three-beaked, three-cellcd capsule, 
bursting elastically into three parts: the seeds 
arc twin, oblong, rounded on one side, flat on 
the other. 

There is only one species: iJ* sentperrinnSf 
Evergreen Tree Box* 

It is observed by Martyn, that Box, in its 
dwarf state, is a well-known shrubby plant, 
about three feet in height; that when left to it¬ 
self, it becomes a tree, twelve or fifteen feet 
high, with a trunk equalling the human thigh in 
thickness, covered with a rugged, grayish bark, 
that of the branches yellowish. Tfie wood is of 


a yellow colour, of an even close grain, very 
hard and puiid crons. The leaves arc ovate oi 
oval in the common sort, hard, smooth, glossy, 
evergreen, very dark green above, pale green 
underneath, something resembling those of 
myrtle, but blunt and commonly cmaririn&te at 
the end: flic edges are revolute: they are set an 
very short petioles, and on the twigs they coinc 
out regularly in pairs, so close as almost to con¬ 
ceal them* On these, from the axils of the 
leaves, come out the small herbaceous flowers, 
in round bunches; a female flower occupying 
the middle of tho bunch, and being surrounded 
by several males. It is a native of most parts 
of Europe* 

There arc varieties of Tree Box with broad 
leaves, with narrow leaves, with silver-striped 
leaves, with silver-rdiied leaver, with gold- 
striped leaves, u ith gobl-ed^ed leaves, with £old- 
tipped leaves, with curled striped leaves : and of 
the Dwarf shrubby kind there are sub-varieties^ 
with Green leaves and with striped leaves. 

Culture .—This species and all the different va¬ 
rieties of Box may be easily raised cither bv seeds, 
lavers, «rcutt : ngs, though the two last arc the 
methods most commonly employed, and the only 
ones for the variegated sort*, so as to continue 
the different kinds with certainly* 

In the first mode the seed should be sown in 
autumn, soon after it becomes ripe, in a border 
of li<rht earth, half an inch deep. The plants ap¬ 
pear in spring, and are fit to plant out in the 
nursery, in rows, in about two years afterwards* 
They mav be increased in the layer method any 
time in the year ; but the spring is the most 
eligible season, or in the autumn, as they will 
he well rooted for planting out in the autumn 
following* 

When raised by cuttings, they may be plant¬ 
ed in autumn, or any time in the spring, but 
the sooner the better; for which purpose shoot* 
of one or two years’ wood should be chosen 
about six nr eight inches long, and planted in a 
shady border half wav in the earth, and six 
inches distant, water being freely given in dry 
weather. 

The Dwarf sort may be propagated very rea¬ 
dily by oif*scts or suckers from the roots, which 
maybe parted any time from the autumn to the 
sprintr, or even later. Those intended to be 
trained as shrubs should he planted singly in 
mwfl in the nursery a foot as under ; but when 
intended for edgings, they may be planted close 
to one another, m rows; the slips with small root 
fifires being chiefly made use of for the purpose* 

For the purpose of edgings, such plants as arc 
short and bushy arc to be preferred, and those 
whose roots arc short and very fibrous* 
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The dwarf shrubby kinds of these plants ate 
often cultivated for sale in the nurseries, for 
tdgings, being planted in close rows, and com¬ 
monly sold by measurement, generally at about 
six-pence per yard, running measure, and one 
yard of which, when good and dose, will plant 
three or four on b ong parted* 

In parting the Box tor edgings, it should not 
be divided into very small slips, but, if possible, 
each slip should be furnished with fibres; for 
although the naked or rootless slips will grow, 
they should not be planted with the rooted ones, 
as many may fad, and occasion gaps in the 
edgings* The plants when slipped should be 
trimmed both at root and top, cutting off or 
shortening the long sticky roots, but the tops 
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should not be cut too dose to appear stubby. 
See Edging, 

All the varieties are hardy, and capable of 
succeeding on almost any sorts of soil and ex¬ 
posures* When cultivated for the wood, which 
is of a fine hard den«e texture, they may b/ 
planted on the poor chalky or gravelly soils with 
success. 

The different sorts, when planted as shrubs, 
have a very ornamental effer.t in the fronts and 
other parts of the borders and clumps of plea¬ 
sure-grounds, in assemblage with others of the 
Diore large-leaved evergreen kind. They are 
likewise employed for the forming of ornamental 
hedges, and for being dipped into different 
forms. 
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C ABBAGE. See Brassica* 

CABBAGE-TREE* See Cacalia Klei- 

mia. 

CAC ALIA, a genus comprehending hardy 
herbaceous, flowery, perennial, and shrubby 
plants. Foreign Coltsfoot. 

U belongs to the class and order Sijngericsia 
Pobjoamia JEquathj and ranks in the natural 
order of ComposittB DiscoUIe&* 

The characters are; that the calyx is com¬ 
mon simple, oblong- at the base only sub-caly- 
clod, cylindric : the scales five to ten, equal, 
lanceolate-linear, forming a tube; a few very 
short, incumbent on the base: the corolla is 
compound and tubular: the corollules arc her¬ 
maphrodite, in number the same as the longer 
leaves of the calyx, and uniform; proper fun¬ 
nel-form, gradually lessening to the tube : bor¬ 
der four-or five-cleft, and erect: the stamina 
consist of five capillary filaments, very short; 
the anther cylindric and tubular: the pis¬ 
til Ium is an oblong germ : the style filiform, 
the length of the stamens: the stigmas two, 
oh long "and revolute : the peri carpi um none; 
the calyx unchanged: the seeds solitary, ob¬ 
long, and ovate-narrow : the down capillary, 
and very Long; the receptacle is naked, flat, and 
dotted. 

The species most commonly cultivated are: 
J. C* suawaltfUSi Sweet-scented Cacalia; 2. C. 
atriplicifoUa^ Orach-leaved Cacalia; 3. C*Atp\- 
va y Alpine Purple Cacalia; 4. C. papillaris t 
Rough-stalked Cacalia j 5. C* Anfeitpnori'mm, 
OvaLleaved Cacalia; 0* C* Kieittia, Oleander¬ 


leaved Cacalia, or Cabbage-tree; 7* C* Fkotdes, 
Flat-leaved Cacalia, There arc several other spe¬ 
cies that are equally deserving of cultivation. 

The first species nas a perennial creeping root, 
sending out many stalks; the leaves are long, 
smooth, and veined, of a pale green on thor 
under side, but a deep shining green above, and 
placed alternately* The stalks rise to the height 
of seven or eight feet, are streaked, quite simple, 
and terminated by corymbs of white flowers. 
It smells very sweet when dry; and is a native of 
Virginia and Canada, flowering in August and - 
ripening its seeds in October. 

The second species has also a perennial root, - 
composed of many fleshy spreading tubers, 
sending out several strong stalks in the spring, 
four or five feet high : the leaves are sea-green 
on their under side, hut darker above, placed 
alternately the length of the stalks, which are 
terminated by umbels of herbaceous-coloured 
flowers* It is of the same size and stature with 
the above, and a native of Virginia, flowering 
here in August, 

The third has likewise a perennial root: the 
stem is a foot and half high, or more, leafy and 
branching at intervals; the leaves are oh very 
long petioles; the lowest cither very long hcart- 
diaped, or broader approaching to fcidnev- 
shaped, with the intervals of the toothings semi¬ 
lunar; some arc wholly smooth ; some tiave (lie 
nerves only hairy ; others arc wholly tomentose, 
and thicker. The stem branches at top, and on 
the subdivisions, bear a broad amf densecurymb 
of flowers, it is a native of Switzerland. 

2 F 
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There are varieties with smooth green leaved, 
with hairy leaves, and with hairy thick leaves. 

The fourth species resemble* (he sixth in its 
form and manner of growth, hut the leaves arc 
narrower and more succulent. These do not 
fall off entire, as in the other, hut break off at 
the beginning of tlue it Kit-stalks, which are very 
strong and thick, and always continue ; so that 
the main Stalk of the plant, and the lower part 
of the brunches, which are destitute of leaves, 
are set round on every side with three truncated 
foot-stalks, and thus defended in a singular 
manner from external injuries, [t is a native of 
the Cape, but has not yet flowered in this cli¬ 
mate. 

The fifth rises with many succulent stalks 
from the roots, as large as a man's finger, 
branching out upwards into many irregular 
*taiks of the same form, but smaller: the leaves 
are succulent, alternate, blunt; under each foot¬ 
stalk are three smooth hues or ribs which run 
along the branch. It is a native of the Cape, 
but rarely flowers here. 

The sixth species rises with a thick fleshy 
atem, divided at certain distances, as it were, 
into so many joints; each of theic divisions 
swells much larger in the middle. The stalks 
divide into many irregular branches of the same 
form, which towards their extremities have 
long, narrow leaves, of a glaucous colour, 
standing all round without order. As these fall 
off, they leave a scar at the place, which always 
Temains on the branches. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in large clusters at the extremities, and 
are of a faint carnation colour. It grows na¬ 
turally in the Canary islands, flowering in Au¬ 
gust and the two following months, but docs 
not produce seed here. 

It is denominated Calbngc-tree by some, 
from the resemblance which the stalks have to 
those of cabbage: and others have named it 
Carnat'toTi-tree f from the shape of the leaves 
and colour of the flowers. 

The seventh species rises with strong round 
stalks to the height of seven or eight feet; which 
ate woody at bottom, but soft and succulent 
upwards, sending out many irregular branches. 
These, for more than half their length, have 
thick, taper, succulent leaves, a little com¬ 
pressed on two sides, ending in points, covered 
with a whitish meal; when broken, they emit 
a strong odour of turpentine, and are full of a 
viscid juice. At the extremities of the branches 
the flowers are produced in small umbels; which 
are white, and cut into five parts at top: the 
stigma is of a dark purple colour, and stands 
erect above the tube* The seeds do not ripen 
Jam,, 


In France, the leaves are Fomcmncs pickled, 
with the white meal preserved on them. It is a 
native of the Cape of (food Hope, flowering 
from June to November, 

The first three species are herbaceous, andk 
hardy enough to be planted in the open ground; 
but the last four arc shrubbv, and require the 
protection of a green-house in the winter, 

Cnlf/tre ,—The herbaceous kind* may be 
raised either by their roots or the seeds. In the 
first method, the roots should be divided and 
planted out cither in the autumn or early in the 
spring. In the latter mode, the seeds should be 
sown or left to shed in the autumn or spring 
seasons. 

The shrubby sjiecies may be easily increased 
by cuttings of the young branches, which 
should be planted in pots of light sandy mould, 
dnringthe spring or summer months, afterbeing 
cut into pieces of live or six inches in length, 
and left some days exposed to dry and 
heal over the cut parts. Those planted in the 
spring season may be plunged m a hot-bed, but 
during the summer they take ruoL easily without 
such aids* 

The first sorts afford variety in the large 
clumps »;d borders of extensive pleasure- 
grounds; and the latter sorts, from the singu¬ 
larity of their growth, produce much variety in 
the green-house in assemblage with other curi¬ 
ous plants. 

CACTUS, a genus comprisine plants of the 
succulent exotic kind. The Melon Thistle, 
Torch Thistle, Creeping Ccreus, and Indian Fig 
sorts. 

It belongs to the class and order Icosartdria 
Mnnogynin^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Sucvidtrutce* 

The characters are: that the calyx is an one- 
leafed, imbricate, hollow-tubular perianth rum, 
with scaly leaflets scattered over it, superior, 
deciduous : the petals numerous, rather obtuse 
and broad; the outer ones shorter; the inner 
larger and converging: the stamina consist of 
numerous subulate filaments inserted into the 
calyx : the ambers oblong, erect: the pistillum 
13 an inferior germ: the style the length of 
the stamens, cylmdric : the stigma headed and 
multi fid: the pericarpium is a berry rather oblong, 
onc-cellcd, mnbilicate, and roughened as the 
calyx is: the seeds are numerous, roundish, 
small, nestling* 

The species chiefly cultivated as curious or 
ornamental plants are: I. C, mfimmtllaTis y , 
Smaller Cactus, or Melon Thistle; 2, C, 
Meh-cactuSy Mclo-cactus, Great Melon Thistle, 
or Turk’s Cap; 3. C, tetragons, Four-angled 
Upright Cereus, or Torch Thistle; 4. C. pmiar 
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£OfTi/s t Five-angled Upright Torch Thistle; 5* 
C\ heragoTtuSt Six-angled UprightTorchThistle; 
6 * C- heptagon#*, Seven-angled Upright Torch 
Thistle; 7 -^C* repandm, Slender Upright Torch 
Thistle; 8* C. lanvgumm) Woolly Upright 
Torch Thistle; 9 , C* Pertwia?ius 9 Peruvian Up¬ 
right Torch Thistle; .10* C- Rvyeni, Royen 1 ! Up¬ 
right Torch Thistle; 1J - C. grandrfiorus f Great¬ 
flowering Creeping Cereus; 12, C^Jiageiliformis, 
Pink-flowering Creeping Cereus; 13, C, trim - 
gulnriSf Triangular Cereus, or Strawberry Pear; 
14- C. Opuntia, Common Indian Fig, or Prickly 
Pear; 1 5. C . Ficus Indica, Oblong Indian Fig; 
id, C* Turca, Great Indian Fig, or Prickly 
Pear; 17- C, cfithenilltfer, Cochineal Indian 
Fig; 18, C* Lurassavicus, Curassao, or Least 
Indian Fig, or Pin-pillow ; 19 , C- spinosmimns, 
Clustcr-spincd Indian Fie; 20* C. Phy flu 11 thus, 
SpJecn-wort-lcaved Indian Fig; 21* C* alutvs. 
Narrow Long-jointed Indian Fig; 22* C. mom- 
lifarjn'ts y Neck-lace Indian Fig; 23. C. pereskia, 
fiarhadoes Gooseberry- 

The first differs from the following species iii 
being smaller and covered all over with 
tubercles, between which the flowers and fruit 
come out, round the middle of the plant: the 
body is roundish, oblong, or melon-shaped: 
the flowers appear in July and August: the fruit 
is of a fine scarlet colour, continuing fresh 
upon the plants during the winter, which has a 
very beautiful effect at that season* 

There are varieties with white spines, with 
red spines, and a proliferous or childtng variety; 
this is only a little larger than the other, growing 
nearly in the same form, but produces a great 
number of young plants from the sides : it has 
tufts of a soft white down upon the tubercles or 
knobs, and also between them ; the whole plant 
appearing as if covered with fine cotton: 
the flowers are larger, but not succeeded by 
fruit in this climate, young plants being thrust 
out in their stead the following season from the 
places where the flowers had been. 

The second species appears like a large fleshy 
green melon, having deep ribs, set all over with 
strong sharp thorns* When cut through the 
middle, the inside is found to be a soft, green, 
fleshy substance, very full of moisture. The 
flowers and fruit arc produced in circles round 
the upper part of the cap. Some brought hither 
have been more than a yard in circumference, 
and two feet and a half high including the caps ; 
but in the West Indies there arc plants much 
larger* Tlicv resemble a hedge-hog in their 
form and spines. 

There are varieties with straight angles, with 
fifteen angles spirally twisted and erect spines, 
with fifteen angles and broad recurved spines. 


with fourteen angles and broad recurved spines, 
with fourteen angles and white spines* 

The third species has an upright four-angled 
succulent stem; the angles are compressed, 
armed w ith spines, and far asunder* It is sub¬ 
ject to put out many shoots from the sides, 
which stops its upright Growth, so that the plants 
rarely rise more than four or five feet in heieht. 
The fourth has a succulent jointed stem; 
the intcrnodcs a foot long: knots of spines 
come out along the edge wiihout any visible nap 
among them ; and sometimes, but rarely, the 
stem has six angles: it never puts out any roots, 
and, though slender and weak, grows upright to 
the height of several feet. 

In the fifth species the angles are armed with 
sharp spines, coming out in clusters at certain 
distances, and spreading from a centre every 
way: the outer substance of the plant is soft, 
herbaceous, and full of juice, but in the middle 
there is & strong fibrous circle running the whole 
length, which" secures the sterna from being 
brok en by winds: they rise to the height of 
thirty or forty feet when their tops arc not in¬ 
jured, and they havt room to grow; but when¬ 
ever the stems are cut, or injured, they put out 
shoots from the angles, immediately under the 
wounded part, and frequently one or two lower 
down: these,' when not cut off, form distinct 
stems, and grow upright; but they are seldom 
so large as the principal one, especially if more 
than one be left on a plant* The flowers come 
out from the angles on the side of the stem; 
and have a thick, fleshy, scaly,round, channelled, 
hairy peduncle, supporting a swelling germ, 
upon the top of which sits the scaly, prickly 
calyx, closely surrounding the corolla till a lit¬ 
tle time before it expands: the flower is then as 
large as that of a hollyhock; the inner petal* 
being white and crenated at their extremity % 
the calyx is green, with some purple stripes ; "it 
is not succeeded by fruit in this climate, nor do 
the plants produce flowers frequently; but when 
this happens, there are generally several- The 
usual time of flowering is in July. 

The sixth has an upright shorter stem, which 
is oblong and seven-angled, the angles deeply 
cut and armed with spines- According to sonic, 
it runs to the height of a foot and a half or two 
feet. It has not flowered in this climate. 

The seventh species is described as having the 
smallest stem of anv of the upright sorts ; gene¬ 
rally with nine oblige angles armed with short 
spines, placed at further distances than those of 
the other sorts, and the channels between the 
angl cs not near so deep, '\ he flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the angles in the same manner as 
the fifth; but are smaller, and the calyx i? of a ligly 
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green, without anv mixture of colour* The 
fruit is about the size and shape of a bergamot 
pear, having many soft spines on the skin ; 
tile outside being of a pale yellowy the inside 
very white, full of pulp, having a great number 
of small black seeds lodged in it* it frequently 
flowers in Julv, and in warm seasons |>eriects its 
fruit, which has lutle flavour in ibis dim ate, 
but is often eaten in the West Indies. 

The eighth has the stem upright, slightly 
nine-angled, thick, and very spiny * the spines, 
especially the younger ones, have a brownish 
wool about them ; the fruit is of the size and 
form of a hen's egg, red on the outside and 
without spines* It is a native of America. 

The ninth species has ihc stein from si* to 
riu'ht feet in height, almost simple, upright, two 
or three inches in diameter, blunt at the end, 
having ten deep angles set with thorns, crowded 
eight or ten together, about an inch in length, 
spreading, the inner ones shorter and lomentose 
at the base ; the angles at the top have the 
spines concealed among the wool, and they 
come out gradually as the stem grows up i the 
wool is while and brown; flowers sessile, in 
the very angles of the extremities, scattered; 
ovate at the base, two inches long, elongated, 
red : the berry is unarmed, blood red within, 
and eatable* 

The tenth rises with an upright, nine-angled, 
jointed stem. The joints are sub-ovate, and the 
spines and down are nearly of equal length. 

The eleventh species, when of sufficient 
strength, products many exceeding large, beau¬ 
tiful, sweet-scented flowers, of short duration, 
scarcely continuing six hours full blown, nor 
opening again when once closed ; they mostly 
beirin to open about seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening, are fully blown by eleven, and by 
three or four in the morning fade, and hang 
down in a decayed state; but, during their short 
continuance, there is scarcely any flower of 
greater beauty or more magnificent appearance ; 
as the calyx of the flower, when open, is nearly 
a foot in diameter; the inside being of a splendid 
yellow colour, appearing like the rays of abriglu 
star, the oniside dark brown; ihe petals are of 
a pure white; and the great number of recurved 
stamens that surround the style in the centre ot 
the flower make a tine appearance* The flowers 
pci fume tile air to a considerable distance with 
their line scent. It may be trained against ihe 
wall? of the hot-house, where U takes up little 
room* It unially flowers in July; and when the 
plants are large, many flowers open the same 
night, and there is a succession of them for 
Several nights* Sometimes six, eight, or ten 
flowers open at the same time on one plant, 


which have a most magnificent appearance by 
candle-light; luii none of them are Shvceedcil 
by fruit in this climate* It is a native of Ja¬ 
maica, &c. 

The twelfth produces a creater number of 
flowers than the above, which come out in May, 
and sometimes earlier w lien ihe season is warm; 
the petals are of a tine pink colour both wilhm 
and without; they are not so numerous, and the 
tube of the flower is lunger than that of the 
other. These flowers keep open three or four 
days, provided ihe weather, or the place where 
the plants stand, he not too warm; and during 
their continuance make a fine appearance. U 
has very slender [railing stalks or branches, 
which require support ; they are not jointed, 
nor do they extend so far as those of the other 
sort; so that they may he easily trained to a 
little wooden trellis, and conveyed into the 
house whilst in flower. The flowers are so 
beautiful, and in such plenty, as to render it 
one of the most valuable exotic plants. It doc* 
not ripen fruit in tit is climate. It grows natu¬ 
rally in Perm 

The thirteenth species climbs up trees or other 
supports to a considerable height, supporting; it¬ 
self by throwing out roots ; it also covers shady 
rocks* The stalks are triangular and jointed ; 
the fruit is the best flavoured of any of the 
sorts, being slightly acid, with a mixture of 
sweetness, pleasant and cooling. It has no 
leaves, but is somewhat irregular with scars* 
Ihe flowers are larsrc, white, and beautiful- It 
is a native of the \Vcst Indies* 

There is a variety in which the fruit is much 
larger, and of a shining scarlet colour, and 
which is clothed with leaves that arc almost en¬ 
tire. 

In the fourteenth species the joints or branches 
arc ovate, compressed, and have very small 
leaves coming out in knots on their surfaces, as 
also on their upper edges, which fall oft’ in a 
short time ; and at the same knots there are 
three or four short bristly spines, which do not 
appear unless they are closely viewed; but on 
being handled they enter the skin, are trouble¬ 
some, and very difficult to get out again. The 
branches spread near the ground, and frequent* 
lv trail upon it, putting out new roots, and thus 
extending to a considerable distance, but never 
rising: in height; they are fleshy and herbaceous 
whilst young, but as they grow old become 
drier, of a lough contexture, and have woody 
fibres. The flowers come out on the upper 
edges of the branches generally, though some¬ 
times they are produced on their sides, and are 
of a ytdluw colour* The skin or cover of the fruit 
is set with small spines in dusters, and th* inside 
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lfi fleshy, of a purple or red colour. It flowers 
herein July and August) but, unless the season 
is very warm, the fruit -docs not ripen in this 
climate. It is a native of America, 

The fifteenth has the blanches growing more 
upright than in the above sort, and armed with 
long bristly spines, coming out ill clusters on 
both the compressed sides, spreading open like 
the rays of a star* The flowers come out from 
the upper edges of the leaves, as in the former; 
but are larger, and of a brighter yellow colour. 
The fruit is also larger, and of a deeper purple 
colour; the outer skin is likewise armed with 
longer spines. It is a native of South America. 

The sixteenth sj>ccics has stronger branches 
than the above, and armed with larger thorns, 
which are awl-shaped, whitish, and m dusters. 
The flowers are large, of a bright yellow colour; 
and the fruit shaped like that of the above, and of 
a purple colour. It is a native of South America. 

There are varieties which are taller, the 
branches larger, thicker, and of a deeper green, 
and armed with strong black spines, coming out 
hi clusters which are far asunder, and which are 
the largest of all the sorts known. The joints 
more than a foot long, and eight inches broad; 
very thick, of a deep greeu colour, and armed 
with a few short spines. 

The seventeenth species has oblong, smooth, 
fleshy* jointed, upright branches, rising to the 
height of eight or ten feet, having scarcely any 
spines on them, and those few so soft as not to 
be troublesome when handled. The flowers are 
small, and of a purple colour, which do nut 
spread open, but appear late in autumn, and the 
fruit drops off in winter without coming to per¬ 
fection. It is supposed to be the sort upon 
which the cochineal insect feeds. 

The eighteenth species has thicker, more swell¬ 
ing joints than the other sorts, closely armed 
with slender white spines. The branches spread 
out on every side, and where they have no sup¬ 
port fall lo the ground, very often separating at 
the joints, and as they lie putting out roots, and 
forming new plants. This sort rarely produces 
flowers in this climate* It is called Piti-piUtnv 9 
from the appearance which the branches have ter 
a pincushion stuck full of pins. It is said to 
be a native of Curasao. 

Id the nineteenth the branches have the joints 
much longer, narrower, and more compressed 
than in any of the others. The spines are very 
long, slender, and of a yellowish brown colour, 
coming out in clusters all over the surface of the 
branches, crossing each other, so as to render 
the plant dangerous to handle ; as, upon being 
touched, the spines quit the branches, adhere to 
the hand, and penetrate the skin^ the trunk 


below the branches being so absolutely co* 
vcred with spines as to be invisible, and seems 
nothing but a congeries of them. Hence it has 
been whimsically named Robinson Crusoe's 
Coat. Its growth is more upright and lofty than 
in the other Opimtias. The branches are remark¬ 
ably neat and flatted, seldom subdividing much, 
bin protending horizontally in a double row in 
the same plane. The spines are very long and 
slender, in parcels, and have a woolly tuft at 
their base, which is most evident in the more 
tender joints* 

The twentieth species has very thin branches, 
winch are indented regularly on their edges, like 
Spleen wort; they are of a light green, shaped 
like a broad-sword, and without spines* The 
flowers come out from the side, and at the end 
of the brandies, and arc cf a pale yellow colour. 
The fruit rardv ripens in this climate* It grows- 
naturally in the Brazils. 

The twenty-first lias a round stem, ash-co¬ 
loured, flexile, whence issue several leaves,, 
which at first arc very hairy, and afterwards 
grow to a foot in length, ana an inch broad in 
tile middle, decreasing to both extremes; they 
are of a pale green colour, and have round in¬ 
dentures on their edges; out of these procecdi 
the flowers* The fruit is small and compressed.. 
It is a native of Jamaica^ 

The twentv-second species is a sessile plant, 
consisting ol globular joints growing out of each? 
other, armed with very long, sharp, subulate 
spines,commonly solitary, but sometimes coming- 
out two together. The flowers arc produced from 
the upper joint, they are sessile, the tube is long 
and scaly, the petals spreading and sinuous, the 
style very long and prominent, and the stigma 
very broad and many-parted* This is a very 
singular plant, and the least known of any* It. 
is a native of South America. 

The last species has many slender brauches^ 
which trail on whatever plants grow near them.* 
These, as well as the stem of the plant, arc 
beset with long whitish spines^ which are pro¬ 
duced in tufts. The leaves- arc roundish, very 
thick and succulent; and the fruit is about the 
size of a walnut, having tufts of small leaves 
on it, and within a whitish mucilaginous pulp. 
It grows Ui some parts of the Spanish West 
Indies. 

Culture in the Melon-Thistle kind .—The pro¬ 
pagation in these plants is effected either by 
sowing the seeds in pots of light sandy earthy 
plunging them in die bark-bed ; when, after they 
have advanced a little in growth, they should 
be pricked out into separate very small pots, re¬ 
plunging them in the bark-bed, where they 
make great progresfij though it is some year* 
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before they acquire any considerable size or 
growth ; or by setting the young plants which 
issue from the sides of the old one* in pots of 
the same sort of 'earth in the spring or autumn, 
managing them in the same wav as those from seed. 

BuX to have lanjc plants at once, thev mav be 
procured from the West Indies in tuns of dry 
compost rubbish, care being taken to guard 
them from cold and moisture* On ihrir arrival 
they should be planted in pots, ami plunged in 
the bark-bed till perfectly rooted and become 
strong. 

These plants should be placed upon the tops of 
the tines or shelves in the stoves in winter, and 
in the bark-beds in summer; very moderate 
waterings being given in very hot weather, but 
none at all in winter, as they are very succulent 
plants They are of very singular grow th* 

Culture in the Ccrevs , or 'Fureh^Tkisth kind *—- 
These plants are increased by planting the cut¬ 
tings of the branches, w bidi have been laid in 
a dry place some weeks for the moisture to ex*' 
hale and the wounded parts to lie healed over, 
in small pots, in the summer season, tilled with 
a compost constituted of one third light earth, 
the same quantity of sea-sand and sifted lime 
rubbish, well mixed together, for some length 
of time, plunging them in the hark hot-bed of 
the stove, some rather coarse gravel living previ¬ 
ously placed in the bottoms of the pots to pre¬ 
vent the stagnation of moisture. 

In the upright sorts, the cuttings for this use 
may be provided by taking off the tops of such 
kinds as are wanted; the plants afterwards 
throwing out shoots below, so as to furnish 
plentiful supplies annually* But in the creeping 
sorts, as there are various stalks and branches, 
these may be taken off in cuttings of from three 
to five or six inches in length, and planted in 
the same way- 

■ About the middle of August, the plants after 
being raised in this manner should have airgiven 
them by degrees, to harden them against win¬ 
ter, but not wholly exposed to it or the sun, 
and at the end of September removed into the 
stove, or green-house, for the winter, during 
which season they must not have much w r atcr* 
The young plants, for the first winter, should 
always be placed in a little wanner situation than 
the older ones, as being more tender* 

Thcseplantsshould constantly haveasdry situ¬ 
ations a.s possible in winter, as they imbibe the 
greatest part of their nourishment from the air, 
to prevent their roots from rotting ; and should 
not be much exposed in the open air even in 
summer, unless under slicker, as rains arc very 
injurious to them : nor should the creeping sorts 
be exposed too much to the open air, even in 


the hottest season, if they are designed to flower, 
but in winter be kept very warm, and have no 
water given them. 

The Great-flowering Creeping Ccrcus is a 
tender plant that requires a warm stove to pro¬ 
tect it, in w-hich.it may be trained against 
the walb or upon sticks. But the six-angled 
and the small sort, with pink-coloured (lowers, 
arc not so tender, being capable of being pre- 
sewed in a good green-house, or when placed 
under a hot-bud frame in winter* 

Cult are in the ludinn Fig kind ,—These plants 
may be readily increased by cuttings of the 
joints of the brandies, taken off and planted in 
pots of light sandy compost, during the early 
summer months, Tlie^e cuttings, previous to 
planting, should, as in the other sorts, he laid 
in a dry place ten or fifteen d;us to heal over 
the cut parts; and the hot-housekinds,hv bemtr 
then plunged in the bark-bed, or other hot-beff, 
will be greatly promoted in llieir rooting; hut 
the green-house sort, or Common Opuntia, rea¬ 
dily strikes root without, though it is greatly 
forwarded by such assistance. They all require 
the earth to be occasionally moistened a 
little* 

In the summer season they oFlen require 
water, but it must not he given in large quanti¬ 
ties, lest it rot them, and m winter it should b^ 
proportioned to the warmth of the stove; as, if 
the air he kept very w-arm, they require to be 
often refreshed, to prevent the branches shrink¬ 
ing ; but if kept in only a moderate degree of 
warmth, little is necessary* The heat in which 
they thrive best is that marked temperate on 
botanical thermometers, as, when they are kept 
too warm in winter, it causes their shoots to 
be very weak and tender. The sorts which 
arc inclinable to grow upright should have their 
branches supported with stakes, to prevent their 
bcine broken down by their own weight. 

Plants of this sort arc mostly exposed to the 
open air in the summer season ; but they thrive 
much better when continued in the stoves, pro¬ 
vided thev have free air, as, when set abroad, 
the rains much diminish their beauty, retard 
their growth, and prevent their producing 
flowers and fruit in such plenty as when con** 
slant 1y kept in the house. 

These are all plants of curious growth, and 
which afford much variety as well a.s singularity 
of effect when introduced among the stove and 
green-house collections. 

C^ESALPINIA, a genus containing a plant 
of the shrubby exotic kind* 

ft belongs to the class and order Decandritt 
Alonogtjnia f and ranks in the natural order of 
Lstmeniacetj}* 
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The characters of which arc: that the calyx 
19 a onc-leafed, five-parted perianthium : the 
tube short: segments oblong* deciduous* the 
lowest longer than the rest* aud sbghtly arched : 
the corolla has live petals* inserted into the 
throat of the calycine tube, unequal: the lamina 
roundish ; the stamina consist of ten filaments* 
inserted into the throat of the calyx, filiform, 
woolly at the base, and declining: the anthers 
arc oblong and decumbent: the pistillum is a 
superior gi rm, linear oblong, compressed and 
attenuated at the base; the stvle filiform, the 
length of the stamens: the stigma blunt: the 
pericarpmm 13 an oblong, compressed, one- 
celled legume ; the seeds few, subovatc, com¬ 
pressed and flat. 

The species chiefly cultivated h the C* pul* 
cherrima t Beautiful Brasil eUo or Barbados 
Flower-fence. 

This rises with a straight stalk, ten or twelve 
feet in height; it is covered with a smooth gray 
hark, and 19 sometimes as thick as the small of 
a man's leg; it divides into several spreading 
branches at .fhe top, armed at* each joint with 
two short strong crooked spines. The leaves 
are doubly pinnate; leaflets from four to eight 

E aire, most in the middle, decreasing in number 
nth at top and bottom, three quarters of an 
inch long, almost half an inch broad at the 
end, lessening gradually to the base, light 

f jreen ; when bruised emitting a strong odour 
ike savin* The branches are terminated by 
loose spikes of flowers, which are sometimes 
formed into a kind of pyramid, and at others 
are composed more in form of an umbel. The 

f *edunde of each flower is near three inches 
ong, The petals are roundish at the top, but 
arc contracted to narrow tails or claws at their 
base; they spread open, and arc beautifully vari¬ 
egated with a deep red or orange colour, yellow, 
and some spots of green ; they have a very 
agreeable odour. This is a beautiful plant, and 
a native of both Indies. It is planted in hcdecs 
to divide the lands in Barbadoes, whence it has 
the name of Flower-fence; and is also called 
Spanish Carnation, Wild Sena, &c. It flowers 
here in December, but in its native situation 
twice in the year. 

Culture *—It may be increased by sowing the 
seeds in the early spring months, in pots filled 1 
with good light rich mould, plunging them in 
a gentle bark hot-bed, watering the earth occa¬ 
sionally to keep it from becoming dry, and 
shading the plants when up, as well as protect¬ 
ing them well from frosts during the nights. 
When two or three inches high, they should be 
set out singly into small pots* being replunged 
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in the hot-bed, watered, shaded, and protected 
as there tnav be occasion. When well rooted, 
the air should be admitted freely in proper wea¬ 
ther. The protection of the stove is necessary 
during the winter. When the plants are grown 
large, there must he great care taken in shifting 
them into larger pots, not to sutler the ball of 
earth to fall iiom their foots; as, when this hap¬ 
pens, the plants seldom survive it. They are. 
very impatient of moisture in winter; and whoa 
damp seizes their tops it often kills them, or 
at least occasions the loss of their heads* 

This is a very ornamental plant in the stove 
or green-house tollecimns. 

CALABASH-TRHK, Sec Crescentic. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS. See Acorus. 

CALFNDULA, a genus comprising plants 
of the hardy anmuil perennial flowery and* 
shrubby kinds. The Marigold. 

It belongs to the class and order Si/Agenesia- 
Poly gamitt Nece*saria t and ranks in the natural: 
order of Composites Dhcoidete. 

The characters of w hich are: that the calyx is 
common simple, many-leaved, almost upright:: 
segments linear-lanceolate, (fourteen to twenty) 
nearly equal: the corolla is compound radiate: 
corolhiles hermaphrodite, very many in the disk.. 
Females the number of rays in the calyx, very 
long in the ray: proper, of the hermaphrodite 
tubular, semiquinquefid, the length of the calyx: 
—of the female ligulate, very long, three-toothed*, 
villose at the base, nerveless: the stamina consist 
of (hermaphrodite) five capillary filaments, very 
short: the anther cylmdric, tubular, the length 
of the enrolUile:' the pistil!urn hermaphrodite:: 
germ oblong: style filiform, scarcely toe length 
of the stamens; stigma obtuse, bifid, straight,. 
Females: germ oblong, three-cornered: stvle: 
filiform, tile length of the stamens: stigmaa 
two, oblong, acuminate, reflex. There is no 
peri carpi u m: the calyx is converging, roundish, 
ami depressed: seeds hermaphrodite central oF 
the disk none: of the circumference soldom so¬ 
litary, membranous, obcordate, and compressed., 
Females solitary, larger, oblong, incurved, tri¬ 
angular, with membranous angles, marked en¬ 
tile outside longitudinally with the figure of a. 
vegetable: there is no down; the receptacle is* 
fiaXcd and flat. 

The species cultivated for use and ornament 
arc: 1* C. officha/h f Common Marigold; g. CV 
phtvMis s Small Cape Marigold; 3* L\ /njbrida^ 
Hybridous or Great Cape Marigold; 4 . C. mt- 
dicauliS) Naked-stalkcd Cape Marigold; 9, C* 
gramhiifolia, Grass-leaved Perennial Cape Ma¬ 
rigold; 6. a Jhitrcosci) Shrubby Marigold. 

The first has a short divaricated stem, db- 
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■viding low into numerous bushy branches a 
foot or two in height, pubescent and pale 
green, as well as the leaves* these are long, 
a little sinunted, the lower and middle ones 
ovate and blunt, the upper ones lanceolate; 
the flowers arc radiated aud of a golden co¬ 
lour, coming out at the ends of the hramhes. 
It is a native of France, flowering the greatest 
part of the summer, the flowers heint; open from 
nine in the morning to three in the after¬ 
noon. 

There a:c varieties with single yellow flowery 
with double yellow flowers; the great, with 
very double flowers, with single let? ion-coloured 
flowers, with double lemon^eolourcd flowers, 
with single and double gold-coloured flowers, 
with par Li -coloured flowers, with reflexcd flowers, 
wi(h proliferous or clnlding flowers. 

The second species ha i an anti ual root; the lower 
leaves deeply indented on their edees, fleshy and 
of a pale green colour. The stems declining, from 
■six to eight incites long, leafy to within two 
inches of the top; the stem-leaves much nar¬ 
rower and more indexed than tlu^c at ihc root. 
The upper part of the stem very slender, upon 
which stands one flower, shaped like those of 
the common Marigold, having a purple bottom, 
with a ray of a violet colour on the outside, and 
of a pure white within: it opens w hen the sun 
shines, but shuts up in the evening, and re¬ 
mains so m cloudy weather. It is a native of 
the Cape, flowering from June to August. 

The third has likewise an annual root; the 
leaves much longer than in the foregoing, and 
broader at the end; those near the root arc re¬ 
gularly indented, but the stem-leaves have only 
a fcw shallow indentures. The stalks arc much 
longer and thicker than those of the ensuing sort; 
and at the top, just below the flower, swell larger 
than at the bottom. The flowers arc smaller 
than in the second, but of the same colour. It 
is a native of the Cape. 

The fourth species is also an annual plant, and 
has much the appearance of the second, but 
the leaves arc more deeply indented on their 
edties. The stalks grow about the same length 
its that, and are more naked: the flower is a 
little smaller, and the ravs on the outside are of 
a hunter purple colour, hut white within. It is 
a native of the Cape, flowering from June to 
August. 

The fifth species is a perennial plant, which 
divides near the root into several tufted heads, 
closely covered with long grassy leaves coming 
out on every side without order; some of these 
have one or two indentured on their edges, but 
the most part are entire. From between the 


leaves arise naked peduncles about nine inches 
long, sustaining one flower at the top, which is 
about the sue of the common Marigold, having 
a purple bottom; the rays are also purple with¬ 
out, but of a pure white within. 1 lie sc expand 
when the sun shines, but always close in the 
evening and in cloudv weather. The general 
season ot their beauty is in April and JMav ; but 
there is commonly a succession of flowers late 
in the autumn, though not in so great plenty. 
It is a native of the Cape. 

'Flic smh species lias a slender shrubby stalk, 
rising to the height of seven or eight feet, but 
requiring support: it sends out a great number 
<>t weak branches from the bottom to the top, 
hanging downwards: the leaves are on short 
foot-stalks; most of them arc slightly indented 
towards the top, but some are entire; they are 
of a .shining green colour on their upper surface, 
but paler underneath : the flowers come out at 
I he ends of the branches on short naked pedun¬ 
cles, and are in size and colour like those of the 
third sort. It is a native of the Cape, flowering 
during ihc summer mouths* 

Culture ,—The annual sorts mayT»e increased 
by sowing the seeds in the spring in the borders or 
other parts w here the plants are designed to remain, 
as they do not bear transplanting well, fuur or five 
seeds Wing put in each patch, winch, w hen thev 
all prow, should be thinned out to two plants in 
eauft patch. They afterwards only require to be 
kept clean from weeds. When the seeds ar*s 
permitted to scatter, the plants appear more 
early in the following spring, and flower earlier 
than.those sown at this season. As many of 
the sorts are liable to degenerate, as the Clnlding 
and the Large Double, where care is not taken 
in saving their seeds, the surest way to preserve 
the varieties is to pull up all those plants w hose 
flowers are less double, as stum as they appear, 
and save seeds from the largest and most perfect 
flowers: the Chdding variety should he sown 
by itself in a separate part of the garden, and 
the seeds saved from the large centre flowers 
only. 

The fifth species mav be raised either by seeds 
or slips taken from the beads. The first is, 
how ever, the best method, as they rarely pro¬ 
duce good seeds in this climate. In the first 
mode, the seeds should be sown in the autunm 
on a bed of fine light mould, in a warm ex¬ 
posure, or in pots filled with (be same. In the 
latter method, the slips may he planted any time 
in summer, in pots filled with light fresh earth, 
and pi untied into a very mode rale hot-bed, to 
forward their putting out roots; or the puts may 
be sunk in the ground up to their rims, and co- 
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tctcJ with hand-glasses, which, in the middle 
of summer, answer welt, but in the spring or 
autumn the former method U preferable, After 
planting the glasses should be shaded in the 
beat of the day, and the slips frequency re¬ 
freshed with water, but not given them too libe¬ 
rally* as much wet rots them. When they have 
got strong roots they r1hu.i1 J be planted separately 
in small pots tilled with fresh light canb, and 
placed in a shady situation tilt fresh rooted, when 
they may he placed m the open air, in a sheltered 
situation* till autumn, and then removed imfc a 
dry airy glass-ease, or green-house, for the win¬ 
ter scai-on, or under a common hot-bed frame, 
as they only require protection from frost and 
wet. 

The sixth specie* imv be easily propagated by 
cuttings, which should be planted in summer in a 
fdiady nordef, or be shaded with mats in the heat 
of the day: when they have stricken good root 
they niay be carefully taken tip, put into separate 
pois filled with light, poor, sandy earth, and placed 
in the shade till again well rooted ; then put w ith 
other hardy exotics in a sheltered situation till 
frosts appear, when they should be removed into 
the green-house, placing them so as to have free 
air, 

h The single-flowered common sorts are mostly 
cultivated as pot-herbs for the use of the flowers 
in broths,-or as ornamental plants for the beauty 
of their flowers, which effect an agreeable diver* 
sity-m the common borders of pleasure-grounds, 
in assemblage with other hardy annuals* and 
foe third and fourth species may be made use of 
in the same way, 

v The two last sorts, from their continuing long 
in flower, also afford much variety when set out 
with other potted plants in the summer, and in 
the green-house in winter* 

CALFVSNOUT. Sec Antirrhinum* 

CALLA* a genus containing a plant of the 
herbaceous flowery perennial green-house kind. 
^Ethiopian Arum/ 

It belongs to the class and order Gynandria 
Potyatidrictj and ranks in the natural order of 
Piperitce* 

The characters are: foal the calyx js a onc- 
leafcd epathe* ovate-cordate acuminate* coloured 
at top* very large spreading, permanent: the 
spadix finger-shaped* ^nitc single, erect, co¬ 
vered with fructifications: there is no corolla: 
the stamina consist of some filaments inter¬ 
mixed with the germs the length of the pistils, 
permanent, compressed, truncate: the anthers 
are simple, truncate, and sessile: the pistil- 
lum to each is a roundish obtuse germ: the 
style simple, very short; the stigma acute; the 
pericardium contains as many berries as there 
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are pistils, four-cornered, globular, pulpy, and 
onc-cclled (several-celled) : the seeds numerous 
(six to twelve), solitary, oblong* cylmdric, and 
obtuse at both ends* 

The species cultivated for ornament is C* 
jEfhhpicQ} ^Ethiopian Arum, or Sweet Cal la. 

It has thick* fleshy* tuberous routs, which arc 
covered with a thin brow n skin, and strike down 
many strong fleshy fibre* into the ground. The 
leaves arise m clusters, having foot-stalks more 
than a foot long, which arc green and succulent: 
the leaves arc eight or nine inches in length, and 
nf a shinhur green, ending in a sharp point, 
u Inch aims backward: between the leaves comes 
out the scape, which is thick, srmxith, of the 
same colour as the leaver, rising above them* and 
terminated by a single flower shaped like those 
of the arum: the hood or spathc is twisted at 
the bottom, but s|>reads open at the top, and U 
of a pure while colour. In the centre of this 
is situated the spadix or dub, which is of an 
herbaceous yellow' colour, upon which the small 
herbaceous flowers are closely placed ; it is only 
about half the length of the spat lie; it is suc¬ 
ceeded by roundish red berries* It is a native of 
the Cape. 

Cultures —This plant ia r readily increased by 
offsets from the root* which should be separated 
in the autumn* and planted out singly in pot* of 
light earth, where they become full plants the 
following year. The plants may be kept in the ; 
full air during the summer, but during the win¬ 
ter should have the protection of the green-house 
or a garden-frame- 

These plants, from the singularity of l heir * 
growth,, and their being constantly furnished 
with leaves* have an agreeable effect* and 
produce much variety among other potted 
plants* 

CALLICARPA, a genus containing a plant 
of the deciduous flowering shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrandria 
Mortogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Dtmwm. 

The characters of which are: that the calyx 
is a one-leafed perianth!urn, bell-form: mouth 
four-cleft and erect: the corolla is monopetalous* 
tubular: border four-cleft, obtuse, spreading: 
the stamina consist of four filiform filaments* 
twice the length of the corolla; the anthers arc 
ovate and incumbent: the pistilluin is a roundish 
germ: the style filiform* thicker at top: the 
stigma thick!sh and obtuse: the pericarpmm ii 
a globular berry, smooth: the seeds four, ob¬ 
long, shaped like a meniscus, compressed* cab; 
lous. 

The only specie* cultivated is the C • Ameri¬ 
cana* 
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This is a shrub from three or four to six feet 
in height; the branches rather compressed; the 
leaves serrate and acute; the nerves of the upper 
surface and the whole under surface tomentoso; 
the flowers in axillary, dichotomous, tomentose 
panicles, scarce Hie length of the leaves; of a 
funnel-form and reddish colour, succeeded by 
a beirv the sixe of a small pea, at first bright 
red, afterwards deep purple* It is a native of 
North America* 

Culture *—This is easily increased From seeds 
bv sowing them in pots, and plunging them in 
a moderate hot-bed; when tho plants have ob¬ 
tained some strength, gradually inuring them to 
the open air, into which they may be removed 
ill June, and place*} in a sheltered situation till 
autumn, being kept clear from weeds, and gently 
refreshed with water in dry weather, bul care¬ 
fully placed under a frame on the approach 
of frosts, as they are readily destroyed by 
them* ► 

CALTHA, a genus comprising a plant of the 
flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pulyamhia 
PolygyinQ) and ranks in the natural order of 

The characters are: that there is no calyx: 
the corolla consists of five petals, ovate, flat, 
spreading, deciduous, and large; the stamina 
have numerous filiform filaments, shorter than 
the corolla: the anther* compressed, obtuse, and 
erect; the pistillum a superior germ, five to ten, 
oblong, com pressed, erect: no styles: the stigmas 
are simple: the pericarpium consist* of many 
capsules, short, acuminate, spreading, one-celled, 
two-keeled, gaping hi the superior suture; the 
seeds very many (fifteen), ovate or ovaLc-oblong, 
smooth, and affixed to the superior suture in a 
double row. 

The only species is C* pahtstris, Marsh 
Marigold, 

It has a perennial root; the stems are several, 
almost upright, about a foot high, hollow, nearly 
round, smooth, branched, and purple at bottom: 
the radical leaves stand on Jong petioles, cordatc- 
reniform, smooth, sinning, and notched or cre¬ 
mated, sometimes scalloped, sometimes entire: 
the stem-leaves nearly sessile, more pointed at 
lop, and sharply crcnatcd: the stipules are brown, 
membranous, and withering: the branches dicho¬ 
tomous, having one large bright-yellow flower 
at the top of each. It is a native of this climate, 
flowering in May. 

There is a variety with double flowers, which 
is the sort cultivated for ornament. 

The flowers gathered before they expand are 
*aid to be a good substitute for capers* 

Culture 'This plant is propagated by parting 


the roots in autumn, which should then be 
planted out in a moist soil and shady situation, 
good room being allowed. The double culti¬ 
vated sort docs n*it flow er so cariv in the spring as 
the single, but continues much longer in beauty. 

It a fiords variety in the fronts of beds Or bor¬ 
ders of pleasure-grounds. 

CALYCANTHUS, a genus comprising a 
plant of the aromatic shrubby deciduous kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Lwnitlrta 
Polt/L'yttia, and rank a in the natural order of 
thf** 

Tbc character? of which arc: Hut the calvx 
is a oiie-leafed, pitcher-shaped, squarmsc peri- 
anihium : leaflets colmired, urn eoiaTe; ihe supe¬ 
rior ones gradually larger, resembling petals: 
there is no corolla, except the calycine fuliolcs, 
representing petals: tbc stamina consist of nu¬ 
merous subulate filaments, inserted into the 
neck of the calyx: the anthers oblong, furrow¬ 
ed, crowing to the top of ihc filaments: the 
pistillum consists of a great many germs, end¬ 
ing in subulate compressed styles of the length 
of the stamens: tlie stigmas are glandulous : 
there is no pericarpium, the calyx bei?i" thicken¬ 
ed, obovaLc, and berried: the seeds are very 
many and tailed. 

The only species cultivated is C , Jlur?h4* 9 
Carolina All-spice. 

It rises to the height of eight or ten feet 
where it grows naturally, but seldom more than 
four feet high in this country, dividing into 
many slender branches nmr the ground; covered 
with a brown aromatic bark, u ith two entire 
leaves placed opposite at every joint on short 
foot-stalks: tbc flowers urow mm^Ic on short 
eduncles at the extremil v of the brandies ; they 
ave two series of narrow thick petals, winch 
spread open, and turn inward at the lop, like 
those of the starry anemone; these are of a 
dusky purple colour, and have a disagreeable 
scent* They appear in May- 'Hie strom: aro¬ 
matic scent has obtained it the title of All-spice. 

There are varieties with Song leaves and with 
round leaves. 

Culture *—This if increased by laying down 
the young branches, or nnovear’s shoots, which 
may be taken off in a twelvemonth, and set 
where they are to remain, as they do not bear 
transplanting well afterwards. The effects of 
drying winds should be guarded against in the 
summer, and frosts in winter; the former by 
very mpd irate waterings, and the latter by co- 
vermgsof bark* The best season for laying down 
is the autumn, and for plantingout, the spring. 

This shrub is capable of bearing the open air, 
but requires a dry soil and warm exposure. 

It is very ornamental in the fore parts of clumps 
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or border* m shrubbery and other ornamented 
grounds* 

CAMELLIA, a genus comprising a plant of 
the large evergreen exotic kind for the green¬ 
house. 

It belongs to the class and order Munadetphia 
Pah/anrlr/iif ami ranks in the natural order of 
Cuiitmr/ifh v/\ 

Tlu: characters are: tliat the calyx is a main - 
lcnvcd periauthium, roundish, imbricate; the 
scales roundish, very blunt, the inner ones gra¬ 
dually larger, eoncuive, and deciduous: the co¬ 
rolla cons - us of live petals, obovaie, coalescing 
at the base: luj stanuiia have numerous erect 
tilaments, coalescing below into a crown larger 
than the slvle, above unconnected, shorter than 
the corolla: the anthers are simple: the pistil- 
him is a roundish conn: the style is subulate, 
the length of the stamens: the stigma aculc and 
rctl ex : the peri carpi urn is a turbinate woody 
capsule, marked with some furrows : the seeds 
are kernels, ctpul in number to the streaks of 
the capsule, roundish, and often filled with 
smaller seeds* 

The species cultivated is C. JapQni*a 9 Japan 
Hose* 

It has a tree-like stem, branching upwards to 
a considerable height in its native situation: the 
bark is ash-coloured ; branches round and 
smooth; the leaves are alternate, ovate, ever¬ 
green, shining oil both sides, thick and stiff,^ 
paler green beneath, on short petioles: the 
flowers coming om from the sides of the branches 
are large, spreading, and roaeaceous, hejng suc¬ 
ceeded by a ligneous capsule inclosing a wort of 
nut* 

There are varieties with single red and purple 
Sowers, with double red and purple flowers, 
with single white flowers, and with double white 
flowers* 

It it in high estimation with the Japanese for 
the elegance of its large flowers, which exhibit 
a great variety of colours, but have no scent, as 
well as for its evergreen leaves. It flowers in 
its native climate From October to April, and is 
also a native of China* 

Culture *—ft is capable of being increased both 
by layers and cuttings, but the former is the 
best method* The branches may be Laid down 
in the autumn, and be taken off in the May fol¬ 
lowing, and planted out in pots, which should 
be plunged in a moderate hotbed* 

In the latter mode the young shoots may 
be cut ill the early spring, and planted in pen's 
of light earth, plunging them in a slight hot¬ 
bed* 

When planted out in the open ground it should 
have a warm southern aspect against a wall, 
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and be well protected from frosts during the 
winter* 

CAMOMILE* Sec Anthemis. 
s CAMPANULA, a genus comprising various 
lants of the annual, biennial, and perennial her- 
aeeous flowery kind* The Bell-flower. 

It belongs to the class and order Ptntaudrht 
Monngynut* aud ranks in the natural order ot 
CuMpanvcetB* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted pcriaiUhium, acute, erect-expanding, su¬ 
perior ; the corolla is mounpctnlmis, bell-lorm, 
impervious at the b.ue, half-five-cl eft, marces- 
ceru ; divisions broad, atute, spreading : the nec¬ 
tary in the bottom, of the corolla, composed ot 
five valves, acute, convening, covering the re¬ 
ceptacle: the stamina consist of five capillary fila¬ 
ment A, very short, inserted on tile tips of the 
valves of the nectary: the anthers are longer 
than the filaments, and compressed: the pistil- 
lum is an angular inferior gc# 1 *' * the style fili¬ 
form, longer than the stamens: the stigma three- 
parted, oblong, thickish : divisions revolute : 
the pcricarplum is a roundish angular capsule, 
three- or five-celled, emitting the seeds at so many 
lateral openings: the seeds arc numerous and 
small: the receptacle is columnar and adnate, 

_. The species mostly cultivated for the purposes 
of ornament and use are: 1. C* persicffoliu , 
Peach-lcaved Bell-flower ; 9* G+-pyramidal#} 
Pyramidal or Steeple Bell-flower; 3* C. Carpa* 
twa, Carpathian or Heart-leaved -Bell-flower; 
4* C. lalifolw, Broad-leaved Campanula, or 
Giant Throat-wort; 5* C\ Trachtlium^ Great 
Thruat-wort, or Nettle-leaved Campanula; 6, 
Cm graftdijiora , Great-flowered Bell-flower; 7h 
Cm vtedhtm, Small Pyramidal Campanula, or 
Canterbury Bells; 8. C, Speculum , Venus's 
Looking-glass; 9 . C. Americana^ American Bell¬ 
flower; 10. C - fruticosa , Shrubby Cape Bell¬ 
flower; 11 + C, ttapuuculur^ Esculent Rampion* 

There are other species in this extensive genua 
deserving of attention. 

The first has the root like that of Navew, and 
eatable: the stem is very straight, eighteen inches 
high and more, (lft gardens two feet and a half,) 
imbranched, angular, smooth, as is the whole 
plant: the flowers are in a thin spike, one or 
two together, on very long peduncles, which 
have two stipules at the base: the corolla is 
large, broad bell-form, deep blue; the segments 
short, and moderately acuminate* It is a pereiv 
nial plant, native of most parts of the continent 
of Europe, flowering in June and July, 

There are varieties with single blue and 
white flowers, and with double blue and white 
flowers* . * ^ 

The second species, as it appears in the gar- 
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den, has thick tuberous roots, which are milky; 
these send out three or four strong, smooth, 
upright sialks, which rise near four feet high, 
and are garnished with smooth oblong loaves, 
whose edges arc a little indented ; the lower 
leaves arc much broader than those on the stalks : 
the flowers are produced from the side of the 
Malks, and are regularly set on for more than 
half their length, forming a sort of pyramid; 
these are large, open, and shaped like a bell, and 
mostly of alight-blue colour* 

There arc varieties with white flowers and 
with double flowers* 

The third affords a milkv juice when wound¬ 
ed: the root is whitish and perennial; the stems 
herbaceous, annual, weak, hardly branching, 
bearing one or very few floivcrs* In gardens 
it becomes branching and many-floweret!. The 
root-leaves are kidney-form, roundish; the pe¬ 
duncle elongated and smooth; the corolla blue* 
It flowers the wlu» T e summer, and is a native of 
the Carpathian Alps* 

According to Mr. Curtis, it is still scarce m 
gardens, but deserves to be more known and cul¬ 
tivated: its flowers are in proportion to the 
plant, being large anti showy. 

The fourtn species has the stem three feet high 
and more, angular and smooth, but not branch-* 
ing: the leaves are sharply serrate, on short 
petioles, and hirsute: the flowers are axillary', 
one or two together, on peduncles shorter than 
the leaf: calyx smooth, with broad triangular 
segments: corolla very large, blue; the seg¬ 
ments triangular, divided by a line: the fruit 
obliges the peduncle to bend down with its 
weight. ft is a native of the northern parts 
of the inland, flowering in July. 

There are varieties with single and double 
purple, and with single and double white flowers; 
with single and double pale-red flowers; ami 
with striped flowers. 

The fifth species Jins a perennial root: the 
stems are from two to three feet in height, up¬ 
right, stiff, hairy, angular, the angles membrana¬ 
ceous, putting out a few short side-branches: 
the haves resembling tho of the great nettle, 
but rather shorter and broader, alternate, ovate, 
cordate, pointed, hairy, deeply toothed, some¬ 
times having two or three lubes; petiuled, ex¬ 
cept the upper one*, which are sessile: the- pe¬ 
duncles are alternate, axillary, trifid, and three- 
flowered. The number of flowers, however, 
varies from one or two to three, four, and even 
five; they are large and nodding. It is a na¬ 
tive of most parts of Europe, &c* flowering in 
July and August* 

There are varieties, with single and double 
blue flowers, with single and double white 
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flowers, and with single ami double pate purple 
flowers, 

The sixth species has the whole plant very 
smooth; the root perennial, white, fusiform, 
tilt thickness of a finger, and branched: the 
stems are few, erect or ascending, simple, round, 
afoot high, leafy all over, aunuai, terminated 
with one handsome flower, but without scent, 
nodding a little, with some-times uiie or two 
flowers more from the upper axillas: the leaves 
are irregularly scattered, sessile or on very short 
petioles, ovate or sublanccolatc, short and 
sharply serrate : sometimes a few of the leaver, 
and at others all of them, are in threes: the e<>- 
rolla is two inches in diameter or more, very 
deep blue, with numerous blue veins; elegantly 
pear-shaped before expanding, and at first green* 
It flowers in June and beginning of July, and is 
a native of Siberia. 

The seventh has a biennial root: the leaves 
arc oblong, roueh, hairy, serrate, coming out 
without order from the root, narrowing mto a 
petiole. From the centre of these, the second 
season, arises a stiff, hairy, furrowed stalk about 
two feet hityh, sending out several lateral 
branches, with long, narrow, haivv, serrate, 
sessile leaves, placed alternately: from the set¬ 
ting on of these leaves come out the peduncle*, 
those on the lower part of the stein and branches 
four or five inches Um<r, diminishing gradually 
in length upwards, au3 thus forming a sort of 
pyramid* The flowers are very large, and make 
a fine appearance; they are smooth, and the 
segments turn back at the end ; they come out 
the beginning of June, and, if the season be not 
very' hot, continue a month in beauty. It grows 
naturally in Germany, tee. 

There are varieties, with blue, purple, white, 
striped, and double flowers. 

The eighth species is an annual plant, which 
rises with slender stalks a foot high ; the flowers 
arc of a beautiful purple, inch mug lo a violet 
colour, (sometimes pule purple or white,} and in 
the evening fold up into a pentagon figure, 
whence it is sometimes called V iola pentagonia: 
the calyx is composed of five narrow leaves, 
which spread open, turn hack, and are much 
longer than the petals; these remain on the top 
of the prismatic seed-vessel, which is tilled with 
small angular seeds: the stem is tender, quadran¬ 
gular, naturally procumbent, branched from the 
bottom at very great angles : the leaves sessile, 
obovatc, and waved about the edge: the flowers 
axillary, erect, on very long peduncles ; the co¬ 
rolla wheel-shaped, and so deeply five-clcft that 
the segments, which arc ovate, scarcely cohere* 

It is a native of the southern countries of 
Europe, flowering from May to September. 
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There are varieties, with bright blue flowers, 
with while flowers, and with pale purple flowers 

The ninth species has an minimi root; the 
stem and germs smooth ; the leaves acuminate ; 
the flowers three or more from eu;di axil or 
bracte ; the corollas small; the style longer than 
the corolla* It is a native of Pennsylvania, 
flowering in July* 

There arc varieties, with single white, with 
•ingle blue, and with double blue flowers. 

'The tenth is a shrubby ornamental plant, a 
native of the Cape of Oood Hope, flowering 
here in August. 

In the eleventh species the whole plant is full 
of a milky juice : the root is biennial, spindle- 
shaped, some times branching: the stem upright, 
angular, two feet high, hairy towards the 
.base, smooth above; branches alternate, short, 
upright: the leaves towards the base of the 
Stem hairy above or on both sides, blunt; the 
tipper ones smooth, and becoming gradually 
more pointed; obscurely notched ; teeth glan¬ 
dular, whitish, not projecting beyond the edge 
of the leaf: there is an awbsimped bracte at 
■the base of each peduncle-; the segments of 
the calyx are awl-shaped, or setaceous, twice 
aa long a3 the germ, with a small tooth on each 
side of the base: the flowers arc upright: the 
corolla blueish purple, sometimes very pale 
purple or whitish; each segment marked with 
three hues: the nectary fringed. It grows wild 
in France, &c., flowering m June, July, and 
August* 

The fleshy roots are eaiablc, and arc much 
cultivated in France tor sal lads* 1 

Culture *—The plants in this extensive genus 
are mostly hardy, and increased with little diffi¬ 
culty* The six first sorts, and their varieties, 
are all capable of being raised by dividing the 
roots in the autumn or early spring, and plant¬ 
ing them out on the beds, borders, or other parts. 
T he former is, however, the better season for 
the purpose, as the roots become better esta¬ 
blished before they begin to shoot up into stem. 
They thrive in almost any soil or situation. 
As the plants of the steeple he!I-flower, trained 
for adorning halls and chimnevs, arc seldom 
proper for the purpose the following seas.m after 
being planted out, a supplv of young plants 
should be annually raised. And though this is 
mostly done by offsets, as being the quickest 
mode, the plants raised from seeds are alwavs 
stronger; the stalks rise higher, and produce a 
greater number of flowers, especially where 
good seeds can be procured. 

In the fifth sort, especially with the double 
varieties, the parting their roots should be an¬ 


nually performed in the autumn, otherwise lift 
plants are apt to degenerate to single, and the 
soil should not be 100 light or rich in which 
they arc planted, as in either of these cates they 
degenerate. In a strong fresh loam their flowers 
arc m the greatest perfection* 

The broad-leaved sort is also easily propagated 
by seeds, which it furnishes in great plenty. 

In all these sorts, when not sown in the 
places where they arc to remain, the plantd 
should be transplanted into such situations, in 
the beginning of the autumn, as by that means 
thev flower much better. 

The seventh and eighth kinds arc increased 
by stcd£, which should be sown in ihc spring, 
on beds of common earth, beeping them clean 
from weeds till the following autumn; when 
they may be transplanted inio the borders or 
other part s. And as the plants in the first of these 
sorts perish the second year, young ones should 
be annually raised* 

The latter of these kinds are mostly sown in 
patches in the borders or clumps, among other 
hardy annuals, at the above period ; but if sown 
in autumn the plants grow much taller, and 
flower much earlier* 

The ninth sort is propagated by planting the 
offsets from the roots in the beginning of the 
autumn, in beds, or other places, where they 
are to remain* And the tenth species may be in¬ 
creased by planting the cuttings of the shoots 
in pots of light eanh, and plunging them in the 
hotbed of the stove* 

I lie eleventh kind is raised from seed, which 
should be sown in April in a moist shady situa¬ 
tion, the plants being thinned out to five or six 
inches distance. The roots are ready for use 
about the beginning of autumn* It requires to 
be sown annually- 

All the hardy flowering sorts arc highly orna¬ 
mental in the borders of pleasure-grounds and 
oilier parts, as they continue long in flower* 
And the tender kinds afford variety in the 
greenhouse. 

CAMPION, Sec Aghostf.mma*. 

CAXAKI NA,a genus containing a plant of the 
exotic greenhouse kind. The Canary Ifell*flower* 

Jt belongs to the class and order Herundria 
Motto and ranks in the natural order of 
Cumpttmtct Yf\ 

The characters are: that the calyx is a supe¬ 
rior peri nil thin in: leaflets six, lanceolate, re¬ 
curved and permanent: the corolla is monopc- 
talous, bell-form, six-cleft r nerved: the nectary 
of six valves, equal, distant, covering the re¬ 
ceptacle: the stamina have six subulate iilaments, 
spreading outwards, originating from the valves: 
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^he anthers are pendulous from the tipi thepis- 
t ilium U an inferior six-cornered germ; I he si vie 
conical and short: the stigma longer than the 
stamens, clavated, six-licit; the periearpium is 
a six-angled, obtuse, six-celled capsule; the 
seeds are numerous and small. 

There is only one species introduced into 
cultivation, C* campahufaitiy Canary Bell¬ 
flower* 

It has a perennial root, tuberous-fusiform ; 
the stun is three feet hieh, erect, solitary, round, 
even with swelling joints; the branches by three 
from cadi joint; the upper ones lunger, dicho- 
tonions at llic end, wilh alternate Ijranchlets; 
the leaves on the stem in threes, on the branches 
opposite, pel ioled, hastate, toot hie Lied and even, 
v veined: the flowers proceed from the forks of 
the upper branches solitary, peduncled and 
drooping: the corolla is larger titan the leaves, 
resembling that of crown imperial, rufous, 
brighter wit Inn, with a yellow eye; each seg¬ 
ment with three purple nerves. It is a native 
of the Canary islands, flowering from January to 
March* 

Culture *—It is capable of being increased 
bv parting the roots with caution not to break 
than, as, when this happens, a milky juice 
exudes, and renders them liable to rot* In 
such eases thev should be laid in the greenhouse 
a few days to heal. The roots must not he too 
often parted, as it weakens the plants, and 
prevents them from flowering well* The best 
time for this is in July, soon after the stalks 
decay. The earth, in which they arc planted, 
should not be rich, as that will render the plants 
too luxuriant in branches, but poor in flowers; 
they succeed best in a lliiht sandy loam, wilh a 
tonnh part of servateT time-rubbish* It re¬ 
quires the protect ion of a greenhouse in the 
winter, ami the assistance of occasional slight 
wateriims, but only shade in the spring season 
when set abroad* It has a line effect, when in the 
greenhouse, or in assemblage with other plants 
m full flower* 

GANDLEBERRY TREE. Sec Myjuca. 
CAN»Y-TUn\ Sec I aunts. 

CANE. See Ah undo, 

C A NELL A, a genus affording a plant of 
the exotic tree kind, for ihe stove* 

It belongs to the class and order Dodecandria 
A tiMOisyniiiy and ranks in the natural order of 
the A hike. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 
leal id, three*lobed perianth him, the lobes 
roundish, and concave: the corolla has live 
petals, oblong, sessile, longer than the calyx, 
two a little narrower than ihc rest; the nectary 


pitcher-shaped, the length of the petals, and 
anther-hearing; the stamina have no filaments: 
the anthers are twenty-one, linear, parallel, 
distinct, fastened on the outside to the nectary ; 
the pis tilium is a superior germ, within l ho 
nectary, ovate: the style cvlmdric, the length 
of the nectary ; the stigmas two, blunt, convex, 
and wrinkled; the pmcarnium* is an oblong 
berry, thrcc-ctlled: the seeds ream!ish-kitluej- 
shape (two lo four), iti pairs, cordate. 

'J h. re is only one species, O'* olla t Laurel- 
leaved Canella, or While Cinnamon* 

In its native situation it a tree, the stern of 
which rises from ten lo fifty feet in height, very 
straight Slid up rig! it, being branched only at the 
lop, hut here only a shrub; the bark is u hilish, 
by which it is easily known; ihc branches are 
erect, and not spreading : the leaves are petiolcd, 
alternate, but nut reirularlv, oblong, pointed, 
entire, without anv (ILtiuct turves or veins, 
dark creen, of a thick consistence like those of 
laurcT, and shining; the lluwus grow at the 
lops of the branches in clusters, but upon di¬ 
vided peduncles, arc small, seldom open, and 
of a violet colour; they are succeeded by a fleshy, 
smooth, black berry. 

ft is a native of the West-Indies, and tho 
whole tree is very aromatic, when in blossom 
perfuming the air all around* 

Culture ,—'This plant is best raised by sow¬ 
ing the seeds procured from its nalive situa¬ 
tion, in pots, m the autumn or spring seasons, 
and pit mg i ng ihein in a moderate hoi-bed of 
hark ; being sparingly watered in winter, but more 
freely in the summer season, and air freelv ad¬ 
mitted in mild warm weather. In this wav the 
plains often succeed yrry well* They seldom 
lake well by eilher layers or ruttimrs. 

They require to be constantly kept in the bark- 
bed of the stove* 

CANKER, a disease with which fruit- and 
forest-trees are liable to be mucked. It is a 
sort of vegetable gangrene, by which the bark 
becomes rough and scabby, and the affected 
woody part of a brown rusty colour. It ulti¬ 
mately destroys the trees, when not removed by 
proper means* 

It has been suggested by Mr* Knight as 
being more liable to attack such trees as have 
been propagated for a great length of time bv 
ingrafting, as being continuations of the old 
trees, only nourished hy new stocks; and of 
morse to be a disease of old a^e, somewhat si¬ 
milar to that of mortification in the extremities 
of persons in the decline of life. The author 
of the Philosophy of Gardening, however, con¬ 
siders it as more probable to be a hereditary 
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disease, from the buds of trees being a lateral 
progeny, and consequently having a more exact 
resemblance to their parents, oeing thereby 
liable to the diseases gradually acquired 
or increased by the influence of soil or climate;’* 
not having J'he probability of improvement, as 
In those propagated in other modes. 

The disease is, however, capable of being 
produced in other wavs* It is very apt to be in¬ 
duced in different sorts of trees by the destruc¬ 
tion of the bark, by external violence, as a blow 
of the spade where digging is performed without 
sufficient caution* 

In apple-trees Mr* Forsyth has found it very 
liable to be caused by the want of due at lent ion 
in pruning, the leaving of the foot-stalks of 
the fruit on the trees; and certainly by the 
bruises produced by ladders in gathering the 
fruit. Too tight nailing, from the pressure of 
the shreds on the shoots* The wetness of the 
autumn season, by preventing the young wood 
from becoming well ripened^ when succeeded 
bv sharp frost, often produces the disease, from 
the younc shoot being destroyed and left on the 
trees. Their being left in this way has like¬ 
wise much tendency to promote its increase* 
It is also suggested that the buds* being eaten and 
destroyed by birds or insects produces the same 
consequences* 

Mr* Forsvih well remarks, that by leaving 
the dead wood on the trees during the summer, 
the disease is infallibly brought on; and that 
when it is continued for years they are who lly 
destroyed. He advises their lie nig cut off the 
latter end of April, or in the following month, 
when their progress can be ascertained, and to 
erfonn the operation three, tour, or more buds 
clow the seemingly diseased part, as the affec¬ 
tion often extends much further in the heart of 
the shoot, than it seems to du on the outside* 
The cutting: should be carried so far down that 
the rusty colour disappears, and there is only the 
sound white wood* 

Some contend that this disease is produced in 
all sorts of trees, solely by the quality of the 
soil, as where it is of the sour clayey, shingly, 
or gravelly kind; but Mr* Forsyth found tint in 
these, though he allows that fruit-trees succeed 
best in mellow loams, the roots were not in the 
least affected where the branches were very 
gTeatly diseased. It is asserted that the canker 
constantly proceeds from the branches and stem 
to the roots, but never in the contrary direc¬ 
tion* 

When trees are very much affected in conse¬ 
quence of large wounds, it is advised, by the 
above writer, to pare off all the infected parts of 


the bark with a draw-knife; and as the inner 
while bark is frequently diseased, having a 
dotted appearance, it should likewise bv wholly 
♦removed, as, w hen any is left, it extends itself 
afresh. . And when the trunk is become hollow 
it is recommended to round out. the decayed 
parts, and then to apply the composition which 
he has recommended in a liquid slate, wiih a 
brush, over the parts from which the cankered 
bark or dead wood has been removed, shaking 
the powder of wood-ashes and burnt bones over 
it* Iu this wav the disease will soon be re¬ 
moved, and tiie hollow trunk in time filled 
U P- 

But when the stem is greatly decayed it is 
necessary to open the earth, ami remove all the 
roUen parts completely ; then li I ling up the 
parts with a mixture of the composition and 
clay, as used in grafting, to within a few inches 
of the surface ground, forcing it well in by 
treading, the surface being made sloping from 
the tree, to convey off the wet. The whole 
should then be made level with mould. 

After having managed the old wounded parts 
in this way, the old Wrk is advised to be exa¬ 
mined, and, when found wrinkled or cracked, 
on the outside, pared off with a draw-knife, 
and the composition applied as above; which 
produces a fine smooth bark underneath it, the 
plaster with the old bark peeling off in the suc¬ 
ceeding winter or spring; at this time, all the 
uld bark remaining in the hollows, being re¬ 
moved by a wooden or bone knife* Alter this, 
the pans from which the bark has been scraped 
olf should be thinly coated over with a liquid 
composed of cow-dung, soap-suds, and urine* 
This remains till the new bark is formed, when 
it is discharged of itself, during the summer or 
following spring, leaving a tine new smooth 
bark. The same operation may be repeated in 
the en.suing spring if there should be occasion ; 
by which the whole of the old diseased lmk 
may be sloughed off, and the tree kept in a fine 
healthy state and perfect order. 

In the prevention of this vegetable affection, 
much rare is necessary in the pruning and other 
management of the trees. All the ends of 
diseased shoots should invariably be removed, 
as well as the old fruit-stalks and dead stubs 
cut away. The appearance of gum on the 
stems or branches of trees indicates their being 
attacked with the canker, , 

Common white paint is sometimes made 
use of as an application fer the removal of 
canker- When this substance is employed. 
Dr. Darwin has suggested that it may pro¬ 
bably be rendered more destructive to insects. 
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bv combining * quarter of an ounce of muri- 
au d quicksilver with a pound of the paint* 

CANNA, a genus containing plnnta of the 
herbaceous perennial exotic kmcT* The Indian 
Flowering Itccd, or Indian Shot. 

It belongs to the class and order Mnnamlrm 
]\hiiinatfuin t and ranks in the natural order of 
SafamiiHve* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a three* 
leaved perianth in m: the loath* ls lanceolate, erect, 
small, coloured, and permanent: the corolla 
is monopetalmis, eix-parted; the divisions lan¬ 
ceolate, conjoined at the base, tile three outer 
OJtes erect, larger than the calyx; the three 
inner once larger than ihe outer; two erect, 
one reflected, and Unis constituting the upper 
lip: the nectary is petal-hkc, two-parted, of 
the length and figure of the petals; the upper 
division ascend in sr, the in fen or re volute, imi¬ 
tating the lower lip of a corolla: the stamina 
have no filaments: the anthers arc linear, grow¬ 
ing to the upper margin of the division which 
bears the nectary: the pi si ilium is a roundish 
germ, rugged, inferior; the rtyle is single, 
eusiform, growing to the anther-bearing nectary, 
lanceolate^ of the length and figure of a petal: 
the stigma is linear, growing to tlie margin of 
the sule : the pericarp!um is a roundish, rusrgcd 
capsule, crowned, three-grooved, three-eelled, 
and thrcc-valved: the seeds arc few, and globular* 

llie species mosllv cultivated are'; I. C+ In- 
dicctf Common Indian Flowering Rush; B. C. 
glauca , Sea-green-leaved Flowering Hush, 

The first Iras a thick, fleshv, tuberous root, 
which divides into many irregular knohs, spread-* 
ing wide near the surface of the ground, sending 
out many large ovate leaves without any order ; 
these at their first appearance are twisted like a 
horn, hut afterwards expand and are near a foot 
long, and five inches broad in the middle, lessen¬ 
ing gradually to both ends, and terminating in 
points. They have many large transverse veins 
running from the in id lib to the sides, which are 
prominent on their under side; and between 
each of these run two smaller, parallel, pointed 
veins, which arc peculiar to this species. The 
Stalks arc herbaceous, rising four feet high, en¬ 
compassed bv the broad leafy foot-stalks of tlie 
leaves; these are compressed <m two sides; at 
the upper part of the sulk the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in loose spikes, each being at first co¬ 
vered by a lcafv hood, which afterwards stands 
below the flower, and turns to a brown colour. 
Each flower has one petal, which is cut almost 
to the bottom into six slender segments, the 
three upper broadest; these are ot a pale red 
colour: the flower is encompassed by a ihree- 


leavcd oiilyx, which sits upon* small, roundish, 
much germ, which, after the flower is fallen, 
swells to a large fruit or capsule, oblong and 
Tough, having three longitudinal furrows, and 
is crowned by the (hree-leaved calvx of the 
flower which remains. When the fruit is ripe, 
the capsule open' lengthways into three colls, 
whic h are filled with round, hard, black, shining 
seeds. 

It is a native of America, flowering from June 
till August. 

There arc varieties with red flowery with 
scarlet flowers, with yellow flowers, and with 
spotted flowers. 

In the second specks the roots are much 
larger than in the first sort, and strike down 
strong fleshv fibres deep in the ground. f ile 
stalks rise seven or eight feet in height. The 
leaves are near two feet long, narrow, smooth, 
and of a sea-green colour* The flowers arc 
produced in short thick spikes at the ex trend tv, 
arc large, and of a pale yellow colour; llic seg¬ 
ments of the petal arc broad, hut their shape 
like those of the other sort. The seed-vessels 
arc larger, and much longer than those of 
the other sort, but contain fewer seeds, winch 
are very large. It is a nalive of New Spain. 

Culture *—These plants are always increased 
by sowing the seeds in pots of good earth, in 
the eprimr, plunging them into a hot-bed; and 
when the plants are a little advanced in 
grow tli, they should be pricked out separately, 
tii small pots of rich carih, replunging them 
in the hotbed, giving shade, water, and fresh 
air, hardening them by degrees till thev hear it 
fully. In the autumn the first sort should he 
placed in the stove, and the other in a good 
greenhouse. 

Some of the varieties also succeed in the 
greenhouse method. 

These plants a fiord variety in the stove and 
greenhouse, and have a good dfect when in 
flower* 

CANTERBURY BELLS. See Campa¬ 
nula. 

CAPE JASMIN. Sec Gardenia* 

CAPER* See Cacpauks. 

CAPPARIS, a genus containing a plant of 
the shrubby exotic kind for the greenhouse* The 
Caper-Shrub. 

It belongs to the class and order Pohjandria 
Monngipiiti) and ranks in the natural order of 
Putamuwa?* 

The characters are; that the calyx is a four- 
leaved coriaceous periantbium: the leaflets are 
ovate, concave, and gibbous: the corolla has 
four obtuse petals, spreading very large: Ui£ 
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stamina consist of numerous filiform patulous 
filaments: the anthers arc oblong, versatile, 
inclined: the pistillum is a pcdicclled germ; 
there is no style; thestigmais obtuse and sessile: 
the pericarpium is a corticose, one-cel led, pedi¬ 
cel led berry: the seeds numerous, reniform, and 
nestling* 

The species chiefly cultivated is C* spinosa^ 
Prickly Caper-Shrub* 

It is a low shrub, generally growing out of the 
joints of old walls, the fissures of rocks, and 
among rubbish, in its native situations; the 
stems are woody, and covered wit It a white bark ; 
they are trailing, round, smooth, and branching; 
branches alternate, spreading, often downy and 
leafy: the leaves are alternate, on short foot¬ 
stalks, spreading, oval or roundish, in the wild 
plant often terminated by a tittle sharp point, 
which disappears by culture, entire, veiny, suc¬ 
culent, bright-green, and deciduous ; according 
to some, four times as long as the foot-stalks ; 
the flowers arc white slightly tinged with red, 
numerous, axillary, solitary, large, and hand¬ 
some, but inodorous. It grows wild in the 
southern parts of Europe; and Dr, Smith re¬ 
marks it as extraordinary, that this beautiful 
shrub, so common in the south of France, and 
which grows so luxuriantly in the open air, 
trained against walls even at Paris, should 
scarce be capable of being made to flower, ex¬ 
cept with great care, in the stove with us. 

The flower-buds, produced in great plenty on 
the wild plant, are used as a pickle* 

There is a variety, in which the leaves are 
sharper at the ends* 

Culture .—These plants are raised with some 
difficulty iu this climate, as in their native situa¬ 
tions they grow in horizontal directions from the 
fissures of rocks or other places* 

They are increased either by seeds or layers, 
but the first is the method mostly employed, the 
seeds being procured from abroad. In the seed 
method they should be sown in the early spring 
in pots filled with a compost of sand, fresh 
mould, and rubbish, plunging them in a tan 
hotbed; and, when the plants are of sufficient 
growth, removing them into separate pots. 

In the latter mode the young branches should 
he laid down in the early spring or summer by 
slightly slitting them; and when they have taken 
good root, which is often a considerable length 
of time before it is effected, they should be 
removed into separate pots, and placed in the 
tan hotbed. The roots obtained from the im¬ 
porters are likewise planted for the purpose of 
raising these ah rubs iu the spring or early sum¬ 
mer months. 

These plant* flower best when placed in the 


stove during the winter season, though they will 
succeed under the protection of the greenhouse* 
They require a pretty free admission of air and 
sun when the weather is fine; but the waterings 
should be sparing, especially in the winter 
months. 

The plants arc very ornamental and curious in 
the stove or greenhouse* 

CAPSICUM, a genus affording plants of the 
herbaceous annual and shrubby perennial exotic 
kind. Guinea Pepper. 

It belongs to the class and order Peutandria 
and ranks in the natural order of 

Lwidce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
lea ltd, fivc-cleft, erect, permanent perianthium : 
the corolla is monnpetafous, rotated; lube very 
short: border half-five-clett, spreading, plaited ; 
divisions bioad and acute: the stamina consist 
of five subulate filaments, very small: the an¬ 
thers are oblong and converging: the pistil Ium 
is a superior ovate germ: the style filiform, 
longer than the stamens: the stigma obtuse: 
the pericarpium is a berry without pulp, ap¬ 
proaching to an ovate form, bilocular, hollow, 
and coloured: the receptacles growing to the 
dissepiment, cxsuccous; the seeds are very many, 
reniiorm, and compressed* 

The species cultivated arc: 1. C. annuum. Her¬ 
baceous Annual Capsicum, or Guinea Pepper* 
S. C. grossum , Heart-shaped Capsicum, or Kell 
Pepper. 3. C . bacxatum f Small-fruited Capsi¬ 
cum, or Bird Pepper. 4. C, fru i iescens 7 Shrubby 
Capsicum* 

Jn the first the stem is herbaceous, annual, 
two feet high, upright, and branched; the 
branches short and ascending; the leaves are 
ovate-lanceolate, quite entire, smooth, dark- 
green; the flowers white, lateral, and solitary; 
the fruit is a berry or pod, varying much in size 
and shape, extremely smooth and shining on the 
outside, beautiful scarlet or yellow, inflated or 
hollow, two-celled, sometimes three-celled; the 
partitions at top commnnlv failing towards the 
axis. It is a native of the West Indies* 

It varies extremely in its fruit, as in the Long- 
podded annual kind, with oblong, pendulous or 
hanging scarlet pods; with oblong, pendulous, 
yellow pods; with upright,oblong, scarlet pods; 
with short upright pods; with divided pods; 
and with long very taper pods; all which often 
rise from the same seed of the Common Long- 
podded, Bed or Yellow Capsicum, rarely alter¬ 
ing from one to the other in colour, only in the 
size and position of their growth. 

In the Heart-shaped kind, with both red and 
yellow fruit; with roundish, heart-shaped, Iiane- 
ing pods; wilh oblong, heart-ahaped, haiumV 
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pods; with heart-shaped upright pods; with 
round, heart -shaped, upright pods; and with 
very large, roundbh, upright pods* 

in the Angnlar-hcart-lormed kind, with up¬ 
right, angular, heart-shaped, furrowed and 
wrinkled scarlet peds; with upright, angular, 
heart-shaped, flat-topped, scarlet pods; and 
with upright, angular, bell-shaped scarlet pods* 
And m the Great Angular Pickling kind, 
there arc varieties with upright, swelling, fleshy- 
skinned, wrinkled red pods, flatted and angular 
at top; and with hanging or pendulous pods* 
The Cherry-fruited variety has low spreading 
branches, leaves in clusters, and round, smooth, 
red, cherry-shaped fruit* 

And the Olive-shaped variety has an erect 
branchy head, and olive-shaped fruit. 

The second species has much resemblance to 
the annual kind, and seems to be the connect¬ 
ing link between the herbaceous and shrubby 
sorts; the stem is perennial, a span in height, 
and somewhat branching; the fruit, in propor¬ 
tion to the plant, is very large, being almost as 
big as an apple, but differing in shape; it is 
soli tar v and erect, from an inch and half to tw^o 
inches long, swelling and wrinkled, flatted and 
angular at top. 

The third differs but little from the fourth; 
the stem is more tender, more shrubby, and 
not roughish; the berries are very small, red, 
of an ovate form, and of the size of cur¬ 
rants; the brandies are divaricated, not spread¬ 
ing out at a right angle w ith the stem. It is a 
native of the West Indies. 

It is gathered when ripe; and, after being dried 
and pounded, constitutes Cavan Pepper* 

The fourth species has the stem three feet 
high and rugged ; branches diffused, frequently 
scaudent; the leaves arc lanceolate, quite entire, 
waved, small, smooth, pctioled, alternate, or 
scattered : the flowers are axillary, small, white, 
five- or six-cleft: the fruit, is at first creen, but, 
u hen ripe, golden- or saffron-coloured, crooked, 
and shaped like a horn, an inch long, and 
usually solitary* 

Culture ,—They arc all capable of being easily 
raised from seed on a hotbid in the early spring 
months, w hich, after it has been prepared, should 
have the glasses put on, and five or six inches 
depth of rich li^ht earth laid over the sur¬ 
face; the seed should then cither be sown over 
it in small drills, or in pots plunged in the 
mould, in the Jir^t mode covering it in about 
a quarter of an inch deep ; when the plants ap¬ 
pear air should be given daily by tilting up the 
lights, as well as frequent moderate waterings; 
and when two or three indies high, and they 
have three or four leaves, it is of advantage to 


prick a quantity of them out upon another hot¬ 
bed, at from four to six inches distance, giving 
water and shade occasionally till rooted; after 
which air should be freely admitted every fine 
day, and moderate waterings two or three liinca 
a ivcck, hardening the plants gradually to the 
full air, into w hich thev should be removed the 
beginning of June, with a ball of earth lo cadi 
root, placing them in different parts of the 
flower-borders, either in the full cround or in 
ols, watering them in dry weather till thev 
ave taken trood root* Such as are intended to 
produce fruit for pickling should be planted out 
in a rich warm border, or other place, in the 
kitchen-garden, in rows a foot and a half or 
two feet distant, and at about fifteen inches 
distant in the rows, water being given as before* 
The shrubby sorts, after being raised from 
seeds, as above, should be pricked out singly in 
small pots, and plunged into another hotbed, 
under frames and glasses, air and w ater being 
given; and when they are considerably advanced 
in growth, removed, with balls to their roots, 
into larger pots, &c, plunging them in a bed of 
moderate warmth under a deep frame, where 
they may remain to have occasional shelter till 
autumn; then they must he tak£n in their pots 
iq the stove, where the fruit has a fine appear¬ 
ance in the winter* 

The annual kinds are considered not only as 
lanis of ornament, from their flowers; but'the 
eanty of the ripe fruit, which, from being 
numerous, and of various forms, sizes, posi¬ 
tions of grow th, and colours, blended with the 
green leaves and the white flowers, have a fine 
effect in the latter part of summer, either in the 
borders and clumps in open places, or in pots in 
fbrc-courts and other compartments about the 
house* 

For useful purposes the young or half-grow n 
fruit is esteemed as a fine pickle; all i he sorts mav 
be used for this purpose, but The great angular- 
podded kind, or bell Pepper, should be preferred* 
The shrubby sons, as just observed, have a fine 
effect in the autumn and winter in the stove, 
from their ripe fruit, which often remains on 
the plants till the approach of spring, 
CARAWAY, See Carus* 
CARDAMOMCM. See Amomum* 
CARDIN AL-FLOWER. See Lobiua, 
CAKDOON. See Cywaka, 

CAR 1C A, a genus comprising plants of the 
curious exotic hothouse kind, 1 he Pa paw 'Free* 
It belongs to the class and order Diuecia De- 
cairdrra t or rather Polyga?nia^. and ranks in the 
natural order of Triaxcce* 

The characters of which are; that in the male 
the calyx is scarce manifest} it has, however. 
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five very short sharp teeth : the corolla is mono 

[ letalous, funnel-form; the tube slender, very 
ong, gradually slenderer dow nwards: the bor¬ 
der five-parted, divisions lanceolate-linear, ob¬ 
tuse, obliquely and spirally revolute; the stamina 
consist of ten filaments, in the top of the tube 
of the corolla; the five alternate ones inferior: 
the anthers arc oblong, fixed to the filaments oil 
the inner side. 

In the female, or rather the hermaphrodite, the 
calyx is a very small, five-toothed, permanent 
perianthium: the teeth ovate, acute, spread¬ 
ing: the corolla is five-parted; parts lanceolate, 
sharp, erect below the middle, but reflected and 
twisted above: the stamina consist of ten fila¬ 
ments, five alternate, shorter, subulate, all united 
by a membrane at the base: the anthers are 
ovate, erect, two-valved, and fertile: the germ 
ovate; there is no style : the stigmas three or five, 
broad, flat-expanding, multi lid; the segments 
very short and blunt: the pericarpium is a very 
large berry, angulated with three or five furrows, 
unilocular, and fleshy: the seeds are numerous, 
ovate, green, very smooth, tumcated, nestling 
in the middle of the berry. 

The species are; 1. C. papaya. Common 
Pap aw Tree; s. C-pwopora, Dwarf PapawTree. 

The first rises with a thick, soft, herbaceous 
item, to the height of eighteen or twenty feet in 
its native situation, naked till within-two or 
three feet of the top, and having marks of the 
fallen leaves great part of its length ; the leaves 
come out on every side the stem upon very long 
foot-stalks; those which are situated undermost 
are almost horizontal, but those on the top are 
orcct: these leaves (in full-grown plants) are 
very large, and divided into many parts (or 
lobes) which are deeply sinuated, or cut into 
irregular divisions. The stem of the plant, and 
also the foot-stalks of the leaves, are hollow in 
the middle. The flowers of the male are pro¬ 
duced from between the leaves on the upper part 
of the plant on every side ; they have peduncles 
near two feet long, at the ends of which the 
flowers stand in loose clusters, each having a 
separate short pedicel; these are of a pure white, 
and have an agreeable odour. Sometimes these 
are succeeded by small fruit, about the size and 
■shape of a Catherine Pear, The flowers of the 
female Papaw also come out between the leaves, 
toward the upper part of the plant, upon very 
short peduncles, singly, sitting close to the 
-stem; they are large and bell-shaped, composed 
of six petals, which are commonly yellow, but 
those of the pyramidal sort purple: when these 
fall away, the germ swells to a large fleshy fruit, 
the size of a small melon, of different forms, 
tome being angular, and compressed at both 


ends; others oval and globular, and some pyra¬ 
midal, 1 he fruit, when half ripe, i? here some¬ 
times used as a pickle instead of mango; and 
the tender fool-sulks of the female tree pre¬ 
served as a sweetmeat. 

ft is a native of America. 

There arc varieties in the female, with melon- 
shaped fruit, with gourd-shaped fruit, with pear- 
shaped fruit, and with pyramidal fruit. 

The second species, according to Urown, sel¬ 
dom rises above four or five feet in height. It 
differs from the other in having a branching 
stalk, the lobes or divisions of the leaves being 
entire, and in the fruit being shaped like a pear; 
of different sizes; yellow within and without, 
and of a sweet flavour; the flower of a rose* 
colour, and divided only into five parts. 

Culture ,—These plants are easily Increased by 
seeds, which should be sown on a bulbed early in 
the sprinsr; and when the plants are about two 
inches high, removed into separate fin all pors 
filled with light, mellow, loamy soil, being 
plunged into a bark hotbed, carefully shading 
them till they have taken root. 

In the autumn they should be placed in the 
Stove, but little water given during the winter, 
as they are apt to be injured by moisture. Great 
care is also necessary, in shifting them from small 
pots into larger ones, to preserve the whole ball 
of earth to their roots; as, when they are left 
bare, they rarely survive. As the plants ad¬ 
vance in growth they must be removed into 
larger pots. 

These are very ornamental plants in the stove 
at almost alt seasons, but the fruit seldom ripens 
so fully as to be eaten. 

CARNATION. See Dianthus. 
CAKOB-TREE. See Ceratonia. 

CAROTA, SccDaucits. 

CARPJNUS, a genus furnishing plants of 
the hardy deciduous forest-tree kituL The 
Hornbeam. 

It belongs to the class and ordcT Monoecta 
Polt/amiria, and ranks in the natural order of 
JtmenlacetB . 

The characters are: that the male flowers are 
disposed in a cylindric ament: the calvx is a 
common ament, on all sides loosely imbricate, 
consisting of scales, ovate, concave, acute, 
citiate, uniflorous: there is no corolla; the sta¬ 
mina consist of, general!v, ten very small fila¬ 
ments : the anthers are didymous, compressed, 
villose at the tip, and bivalve. 

Tile female flowers are disposed in a long 
ament, upon the same plant: the calvx is a com¬ 
mon loosely imbricate ament, consisting of lan¬ 
ceolate scales, which are villose, reflected at the 
tip, and uniflorous: the corolla is calyciform, 
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monoplnllcus, six-cleft; two of the diviriom 
I.*:■ tier than the rest: the pisiilium consists of 
two ^erms, veiy short, two si vies on each, ca¬ 
pillary, coloured, long : the stigmas simple: no 
pericarmum; the ament becoming very large, 
concealing the seed at the base of each scale: 
the seed is a nut, ovate and angular. 

The species are: 1 ,C. Bet ulus t Common Horn¬ 
beam ; C* C. OstnjQj Hop Hornbeam; 3. C. 

Flowering Virginian Hornbeam. 

The first rises w ith a straight upright stem to 
a considerable height, feathered from the bot¬ 
tom, and terminating in a branching bushy head: 
the leaves arc ovate, acuminate, sharply serrate, 
strongly nerved, bright-green, smooth, three 
inches or more in length, and near two in 
breadth, standing on round petioles, slightly 
pubescent, half an inch in length, and having 
ovate red glandules at their base. They begin 
to open about the end of March, and are usually 
quite out by the middle of April- They wither 
in autumn, but remain on the brandies till 
Spring. This has latclv been considered chiefly 
&s a snrub, and cultivated for under-wood, and 
in the nurseries for planting as hedges. 

There are varieties, with pale-green leaves, 
with variegated leaves, with cut leaves, and the 
Oriental Hornbeam. 

The second species rises with an upright stem 
-'twenty feet in height, terminating in a rough 
head : the leaves are elliptic, acuminate, doubly- 
toothed, nerved, the nerves ferruginous. The 
female fruits resemble hops, but are formed of 
inflated scales, closed on every side, villose at the 
base, including a bilocular seed* 

It sheds its leaves in winter, with the elm and 
other deciduous trees. It was first observed in 
Italy, and is very common in Germany. This 
is of quicker growth than the common sort. 

The third grows to the height of thirty feet or 
more, with an upright stem, and is of quicker 
grow th than either of the former sorts; it sheds 
jis leaves, which are spear-shaped, pointed, and 
rough, in autumn, about the same time with the 
t hn ; and during the time of its verdure makes a 
good appearance, being well clothed w ith leaves, 
w hich are of a deep, strong, green colour, re¬ 
sembling the long-leaved elm. 

•Culture. —AH the sorts may be raised from 
^ced sown in autumn, in beds, cove ring it an inch 
deep: the plants sum crimes rise in the spring, and 
sometimes not till the spring following; the 
seeds mav likewise be preserved till the begin¬ 
ning of the year, and then sown in February* 
When the plants have had two years' growth m 
the seed-bed, they should be planted out in the 
nursery, in rows two feet and half distant, and 
eighteen inches in the rows, keeping them 


clean; and when from three to six or eight feet 
high they are fit for bring finally planted* 

II uv are a ho capable of being raised hv 1 avers 
laid down in auttmm, winch in twelve months 
will be ready to take off and plant out* This is 
the best way to continue the different varieties 
distinct; hut for timber-trees the new method 
is the best, as the trees continue [oncer. 

All these are hardy trees, and wilf prosper in 
almost any soil or exposure* 

The first kind flourishes not only in good but 
anv hungry barren soil, light r>r stiff, and in 
hilly, bleak, exposed places. It may aho be 
planted as a forest tree, for ornament in parks, 
either singly, in clumps, or large plantations, in 
assemblage with others of the deciduous kind 
and as it retains its leaves, in a withered state, 
during the winter, it affords shelierto less hardy 
trees, and is, of course, adapted to border plan¬ 
tations. It is likewise well adapted for hedges, 
either by way of ornament or shelter, as it is 
feathered to the bottom, and capable of being 
readily trained. And the other sorts are proper 
for large ornamenlal plantations to increase thn 
variety and effect: the oriental kind is well 
adapted for low close hedges. 

carrot, sec daucus. 

GARTH AM US, a genus comprehending 
plants of the annual ana perennial herbaceous 
llowery kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia JEtfiialiS) and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite, 

The characters are: that the calyx is com¬ 
mon ovate, imbricate; scales numerous, con¬ 
tracted below, increased at the tip by a foliaccous 
anpendiclc, which is suhovate, flat, spreading*, 
obtuse : the corolla is compound uniform, tu¬ 
bular; corollets hermaphrodite, equal; the pro¬ 
per one monopetalmis, funnel-form; border 
five-parted, erect, subequal: the stamina con¬ 
sist of five capillary filaments, very short: the 
anthers are cylindric and tubular: the pistillum 
is a very short germ: the style filiform, longer 
than the stamens: the stigma simple: there is 
no pmcarpium: the calyx converging: the seeds 
are solitary: the receptacle is flat, pilose, hairs 
lancer than the seed. 

The species arc: 1* C. Yellow Distaff 

Thistle, or Woolly -Carthamus ; 2. C, ctvndtms 9 
Eltie-flowcrcd Carthamus, or Bastard Saffron ; 
3. C* Tiftglfaintsi Tangier Carthauiue ; 4, C. ar~ 
tore wens t Tree Carthamus. 

The first is an annual plant, perishing soon 
after tile seeds arc ripe ; the lower leaves spread 
flat upon the ground; these are five or six inches 
long, narrow,and deeply indented on both sides; 
they are hairy, and have a few soft spines ott 
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their edges: the stalk rises aboj.it two feet high, side-shoots slipped from the brandies in the 
covered with hairs, and garnished with oblong spring, and planted in pots tilted with light 
hairy leaves, which embrace it, and arc deeply sandy earth, plunging them into a moderate 
sinuatcJ, with sharp lhorn3 growing on their hotbed, and shading them till thev have taken 
edges; the upper part divides into many root; they should then be gradually hardened, 
branches, which have leaves of the same form, and removed into the open air, and when mi* 
but smaller; the flowers are produced at the end ficiemly strong, some planted in a warm diy 
of the branches, having a cluster of stiff, hard, border, and others in pots, to be sheltered in 
prickly leaves below the scaly calyx, which con- winter from frost, 

tains many yellow florets, succeeded by oblong These plants have a good effect in mixture 
angular seeds* Tt flowers in June and July, and with others of the flower kind in borders and 
is a native of the South of France, 8cc. clumps. 

The second species rises with a single stalk CARUI. See Carum. 

about two feet high, of a purplish colour, hairy CARUM, a genus containing a plant of the 

and channelled, closely beset with broad spear- biennia! herbaceous aromatic kind* 
shaped leaves, sharply serrate, and covered with It belongs to the class and order Peniandnu 
a short hairy down: the stalk is terminated by a Dii*r/nia t and ranks ia the natural order of 
single large head of blue flowers, having a scaly UmbMatce. 

calyx composed of two orders of leaves; the The characters are : that the calyx is an univer- 
outer broad, long, and armed with sharp spines sal long umbel: rays ten, frequently unequal: 
on their edges; the inner narrow, and ter mi- umbel partial crowded: involucre universal, 
nated by a sharp thorn* It flowers in June and often monophyllous; partial none: the perianth 
July, and grows naturally in Spain, Sic. scarcely manifest: the corolla is universal uni- 

The third has a perennial root: the stalk form; the florets of the disk abortive: pioper 
rises about a foot and a half high, seldom unequal: petals five, unequal, obtuse, carinated, 

f itting out any branches : the leaves the whole inflex-emarginate: the stamina consist of five 
ength of the stalk are narrow, spear-shaped, capillary filaments, the length of the corolla, ca- 
deeply serrate, each of the serratutes ending in ducous: the anthers roundish and very small; 
a sharp point; those next the root being entirely the pistillum is an inferior germ: styles two, 
pinnate, but the stem-leaves pinnatifid: the very small: the stigma simple; there is nope- 
stalk is terminated by one larjre scaly head of ricarpium: the fruit ovate-oblong, striated, hi- 
blue flowers. It is a native of Barbary. partite: seeds two, convex on one side, and 

In the fourth species the whole plant is pu- ovate-oblong, striated, flat on the other, 
bescent; the stem nrm, from eight to ten feet in The only species is C. Canii, Common 
height, and evergreen: the leaves are stem-clasp- Caraway. 

ing, ensiform or lanceolate, a foot long, pinna- It is a biennial plant, which has a taper root 
tilid-sinuate, toothed, mostly spinous at the end, like a parsnep, but much smaller, running deep 
with awhile rib: the flower is terminal, one or into the grouud, sending out many small fibres, 
two, sessile, yellow, and sweet-smell ing. It is and having a strong aromatic taste. The whole 
a native of Andalusia. plant is smooth; the stems are solid, channelled, 

Culture .—The first sort may be increased by from eighteen inches to two feet and upwards in 
sowing the seeds in. the autumn in any open height, with spreading branches; the leaves de¬ 
stination; these plants require no further cuU compound, long and narrow, on long petioles } 
ture but to keep them clean from weeds, and leaflets in sixes, in a sort of whorl, two of therti 
sufficiently thin* longer; segments terminating in a reddish semi- 

The second and third sorts maybe propagated transparent substance. The fljwcrs arc in utili¬ 
ty parting the roots, w hich for the former should bels, and of a white colour* 
be performed in autumn, when the leaves decay. It grows naturally in this country, and flowers 
In alight soil it endures the cold of our winters, in May and June. 

and comimics many years ; it may also be raised The young roots arc sometimes e.itm as 
from seeds, as in the first, which ripen in this parsneps, and the tender leaves boiled in soup, 
climate in dry seasons. For the latter, the best The seeds arc well know n to be used in cakes, 
time is about the beginning of March. It should and incrusted with sugar for comfits, 
have a dry soil and a warm situation, other- Cullure, —It is increased by sowing die seeds 
wise it is liable to be destroyed in severe win- in the autumn, either on the surface or in nar- 
ters. row drills, raking them in. When the plants 

The last sort, as it does not ripen seeds in this appear they should be thinned out to six or 
climate, is only capable of being increased by seven, inches, and kept perfectly free from 
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’weeds, It 3uececds best on a mellow loamy 

soil. 

CARYOPIIYLLUS, a genus containing a 
plant of the aromatic exotic kind for the stove. 
The Clove-tree. 

It belongs to the class and order Potyandrh 
Jlrlotwgjfnfa t and ranks in the natural order of 
irhsperuit\c~ 

The characters are: that the calyx is a pe¬ 
rianth of the fruit superior, quadripartite, acute, 
small, and permanent: the perianth of the 
flow er superior, tetniphylions; leaflets roundish, 
-concave, deciduous ; the corolla consists of four 
petals, roundish, crenate, smaller than the calyx 
of the flower: the stamina have numerous ca¬ 
pillary filaments: the anthers arc simple: the 
pi still mu is an inferior oblomr germ, large, ter¬ 
minating in the calyx of the fruit: the stvle 
‘simple, inserted into the quadrangular recep¬ 
tacle; the stigma simple; the periearpiurn is 
oval, unilocular, terminated by the hardened 
'converging calyx of the fruit, and umbilieate; 
the seed single, oval, and large. 

The only species is C • aromatiatf f Clove-tree* 

It rises, in its native situation, to twenty or 
twenty-five feet high, dividing, four or five feet 
from the ground, into brandies, which grow 
erect, covered with a smooth bark, and subdi¬ 
vided into many smaller, garnished with oval- 
spear-shaped leaves, placed opposite; and small 
white flowers terminating the branches in loose 
bunches, succeeded by oval berries, crowned 
with the permanent calyx. The berries, ga¬ 
thered when half grown and dried, constitute the 
•cloves employed in culinary uses. 

Ctf/tz/m—It is raised by mowing the ripe seeds, 
procured from abroad, in pots filled with boggy 
earth, and plunged in a hotbed* When the 
plants are come up they should be removed to 
the bark-bed in the stove, where they must be 
onstamly kept* 

CASSIA, a genua containing plants of the 
herbaceous shrubby and tree k mds* Wild Senna* 

It belongs to the class and order Decattdria 
Mo?iogynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Leg umhtosce * 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a prnti- 
phylloua perianth ium, lax, concave, coloured, 
and deciduous: the corolla has five roundish 
concave petals; the inferior ones more distant, 
more spreading, larger: the stamina consist of 
ten declined filaments; the three inferior ones 
longer; the three superior shorter: the three in¬ 
ferior anthers very large, arcuate, rostrate, 
gaping at the tip; the four lateral ones without 
the rostrum gaping; the three superior ones very 
small and sterile: the pistilluin is a subco- 
luumar germ, long, peduncled; the style very 
4 


short: the stigma obtuse and ascending: the 
pericatpiuin is an oblong legume, partitions 
transverse : the seeds many, roundish, affixed to 
the superior suture, 

The species mostly cultivated are: 1, C. Mari- 
landiai, Mnryhuid Herbaceous Cassia; 2* C. 
Jruth-'jsa) Shrubbv Cassia; 3. C \t Villosc- 
leivcd Cassia; 4* C* emarjUiata > Emarginate 
Cassta. or Jamaica Senna Shrub ; 5, C* fishi* 
fan*, Cassia Tree, or Pudding-pipe Tree; (5. C m 
t/rhtjrsmiif free Cassia; 7* C* Javanica 9 Java 
Cassia. 

The firs? has a perennial root, composed of a 
great number of black fibres, sending out in the 
spring several upright stems, four or five feet 
high, dividing into many branches pointing 
obliquely upwards; the leaflets from six to nine 
pairs, but most commonly eight, and sometimes 
an odd leaflet; the flowers (two or three together} 
from the axil las of the upper leaves, and in loose 
spikes at the end of the stem, which hang down 
before thevopen, but arc afterwards erect* They 
are of a pale yellow colour- It is a native of 
North America* 

The second species in its native situation grows 
upwards of twenty feet high, with several stems 
covered with brown bark, and dividing into 
many branches at top: the leaves have two pairs 
of leaflets, which in the lower ones are oval; but 
those of the upper five inches long, and two 
and a half broad in the middle, smooth, and of 
a light-green : the flowers are produced in loose* 
spikes at the extremity of the branches; are 
large, of a gold colour, and succeeded by taper 
brown pods about nine inches lung. It is a na¬ 
tive of La Vera Cmz- 

The third species in its native state rises with 
a woody stem to the height of fourteen or six¬ 
teen feet, sending out many lateral branches : 
the flowers come out in loose bunches at the 
ends of the branches, are of a pale straw-colour, 
and small; the pods are long, narrow, and 
jointed, each seed being lodged in a sort of 
isthmus. It is native ol Cam peachy. 

The fourth is a small shrubby tree, with a 
trunk ten or twelve feet high, and subdivided, 
round, ash-coloured, pubescent branches: the 
leaves pinnate, scattered, spreading* The flowers 
are in racemes* of a yellow colour, irregular* 
and succeeded by flat pods. It flowers in spring, 
and is a native of Jamaica. 

The fifth species is a tree which rises to the 
height of forty or fifty feet, with a large trunk* 
dividing into many branches: the leaflets are 
equal at the base, having many transverse nerves, 
and the midrib is very prominent on the tinder 
side : the flowers are produced in long spikes at 
the end of the branches* each standing upon 4 
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pretty long peduncle; they are of a deep yellow 
colour, and are succeeded by cylindrical pods, 
from one to two feet long, having a dark-brown 
woody shell* It is a native of the East and 
West Indies. 

The sixth in its native state rises with a strong 
upright trunk to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet, dividing into many branches covered 
with an ash-coloured bark: the leaves are on 
long foot-stalks, composed of two pairs of 
leaflets, four inches long, and near two broad, 
smooth, of a dark-green on their upper side, but 
paler underneath* The flowers are produced 
sometimes from the side of the stalks, where 
they are few and scattering; but the ends of the 
branches have large round bunches of flowers, 
which branch out from one centre; they are of 
a deep yellow inclining to orange-colour, and 
are succeeded by compressed pods, near nine 
inches long, having a border on each side. It 
is native of La Vera Cruz. 

The seventh species rises to a great magnitude, 
with a large trunk, dividing into many branches: 
the leaves arc very long, composed of twelve or 
fourteen pairs of smooth leaflets, of a light- 
green, and placed near together: the flowers 
eome out in loose spikes at the ends of the 
branches; they are of a nafe carnation colour, 
and succeeded by large cylindrical pods two feet 
long, and the thickness of a slender arm. It is 
sometimes called Horse Cassia , and is a native 
of the East Indies. 

Culture ,—The first sort may be raised by 
seeds, or by slips made from the roots* In the 
first mode, the seeds should be sown in the be¬ 
ginning of April, cither in pots under the pro¬ 
tection of a frame, or on a. warm border where 
the soil is of a dry sandy quality? and covered 
in lightly* They arc usually procured from 
America* When the plants are sufficiently 
strong, as in the beginning of the autumn, they 
should be removed^ into other pots of larger 
sizes, or planted out in the borders where they 
are to remain, as this sort is capable of succeed¬ 
ing in the open air* The slips may he planted 
out either in the full ground, or in pots, in the 
early autumn or in the spring, as above ; a little 
water and shade being given till they become 
perfectly rooted. 

The three following shrubby sorts arc likewise 
increased by sowing the seeds procured from 
their native situations, in the curly spring, in 
pots of light sandy earth, plunging them in a 
moderate hotbed* When the plants have at¬ 
tained a sufficiently strong growth they should 
be removed into separate small pots, replunging 
them into a bark hotbed in the stove, air being 
rather freely given, and proper shade as welt as 
water occasionally* These should be constantly 


kept In the stove, as they are much injured By 
being placed in the open air, even in the summer 
Reason, but some of them will answer well in 
the greenhouse* 

The last three sorts, which are of the tree 
kind, are increased in the fame manner as the 
above, and require the same sort of management. 

When retained in the stove, many of them 
flower and ripen seeds in the autumn, producing 
a fine cfl'cct; and, from their not losing their 
leaves, afford variety in the winter* It is ob¬ 
served by Martyn, that ail the species contract 
their leaves in the evening as the sun declines,, 
and open them again as it rises; and that “ the 
under surface ot the leaflets is turned outward, 
the upper surfaces being clapped close together." 
But “ most plants whose under surface is thus* 
turned outward grow on dry sandy land, where the 
roots do not find a sufficient supply of moisture;. 
the lower surface of the leaves being generally 
covered with a short soft down that retains the 
nightly dews and inhales them" Those plants- 
which have the upper surface of the leaves turned 
outwards do not stand in need of this supply; 
and of course that surface being smooth, the 
moisture is cast off and not imbibed* 

CASSINE, a genus comprehending plants 
of the evergreen shrubby exotic kind for the 
greenhouse, Hottentol-Cherry,. or Cape Phil- 
lyrea. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Ttigyni&y and ranks in the natural order of 
Dun 

The characters are: that the calyx is a quin- 
quepartite inferior perianth, very small, obtuse,* 
and permanent: the corolla is quinquepartite, 
and spreading: divisions subovate, obtuse, larger 
than the calyx: the stamina consist of five 
subulate filaments, spreading: the anthers are 
simple: the pistilluin is a superior conic germ: 
there is no style: the stigmas three, reflex, and 
obtuse : the pericarpimn is a roundish trilocular 
berry, umbilicatcd with the stigma*: the seeds 
are solitary and subovate* 

The species cultivated are:. 1* C. Capnms ft 
Cape Cassine, or Phillyrea* 2, C* Manrocinia f , 
Great Hottentot Cherry. 

The first has a woody sulk, which in this- 
climate seldom rises more than five or six feet, 
high, sending out many branches, covered with- 
a dark purplish hark ; the leaves are stiff, oppo¬ 
site, about an inch and half long, and a little 
more in breadth, of a light-green, on short foot* 
stalks: the flowers are produced in rnundisht 
bunches from the side, and at the end of the 
branches; are white, and have five small petals 
spreading open, being succeeded by red-berriedi 
fruit* It is a native of the Cape* 

The second species rises to a considerable height 
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where it crows naturally, but here it is rarely 
more than live or six feet hielu The stalk is 
strong, woody* and covered with a purplish bark, 
sending out many stiff branches. The leaves 
are very thick, tor the most pari opposite, about 
two inches long and almost as broad, of a dark 
green colour. The flowers come out from the 
side of the old branches in clusters, three, four, 
or live together, on one common slender pe¬ 
duncle; are first greenish yellow, but changing 
to uh 1 c. They arc succeeded by large red 
clicu v-likc fruit. It is a native of the Cape, 

Citlfurr-. —These plants, as they do nett produce 
ripe need in this climate, must be increased 
either by layers or cuttings, but the first is the 
best method. 

The layers should be made from the young 
shoots near the root, which, as they take root 
with difficulty, should be twisted in the part 
laid down, and tlx; business performed in the 

iuiUmm. 

With cuttings, the best practice is to take 
ihe shoots of the preceding year, which should 
be cut with a little of the old wood to them, 
and planted in the early spring, in pots filled 
with a rather mellow, loamy earth, plunging 
them in a hot-bed, kept close and shaded, 
taking care (hat very little water be given at the 
time. 

They take root much mare readily in the 
former than the latter method; requiring one 
car in the first, and generally two in the second 
cforc they arc well rooted. 

When they have become well rooted they 
should be taken off, and removed into separate 
small puts, being shaded till well re-established, 
and then placed in a warm sheltered situation 
during summer, but taken under the protection 
of the greenhouse before the approach of frosts 
in 1 he autumn. They require water rather freely 
in the hot season, but very sparingly in winter: 
and air si mold be admitted freely when the wea¬ 
ther is suitable* 

They are very ornamental in the greenhouse, 
from their stilt evergreen leaves, and die line 
appearance of the fruit, 

CASSIOIIERKY-BUSII, See Viburnum. 

CATALPA. See Bignonia. 

CATANANCHE, a genus containing a 
plant of the herbaceous perennial flowery kind, 
Candia Lion's*-foot. 

It belongs to ihc class and order St/ngefiesia 
Pohjgumia and ranks in the natural 

order of Compmitiu. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is common 
imbricate, turbinate; leaflets very many, loosely 
incumbent, acute, scariosc; the squanmlc 
matc-a< muiuute, concave, lax, glossy and per¬ 
manent; the corolla is compound, generally 


imbricate, uniform; corollas hermaphrodite, 
very many; the exterior ones longer. 

Proper monopetalous, ligulatc, linear, trun¬ 
cate, five-toothed; the stamina consist of five 
capillary filaments, very sdiort: the anthers are 
eylindric, and tubular; the pistilium i* an oblong 
germ : the style filiform, length of the stamens : 
the stigma bifid and reilex: there is no pcricar- 
pium: the calyx uni-hanged: the seeds solitary, 
turbinate-ovate: downtrum a five-awned calycle; 
the receptacle is eh ally. 

The species chiefly cultivated is C. arruha* 

It is perennial, sending out many Ion?, 
narrow, hairy leaves, which are jagecd on their 
edges. Between the leaves the flower-stalks 
come out, which arc in number proportioned 
to the size of the plant; as from an old thriving 
root there are frequently eight or ten, and voung 
plants seldom send out more than two or three. 
These stalks rise near two feet high, dividing 
into many small branches upward, with leaves 
like those below, but smaller, and have few or 
no jags on their edges; each of the peduncles 
is terminated with single heads of flowers, of a 
blue colour, having a tlry, silvery, scaly calyx. 

It is a native of the south of Europe, flower- 
in? from July to October. 

'There is a variety w ith double flowers. 

Culture .—It is increased by sowing the seeds 
in tlie early spring, on the borders where the 
earth is light; the plants when sufficiently 
strong may, sonic of them, be removed into 
pots; but they flower best when left where sown. 
The double sort is best increased by slipping the 
roots and planting them out either in the early 
autumn or sprin? seasons ; but in this way the 
routs should not be divided into too small parts, 
as that prevents their sending up a sufficient 
number of stalks for flowering. 

These are very ornamental plants for the 
borders or chimps, where sufficiently dry, warm, 
and protected, as they continue several years. 

Some plants may likewise he preserved in 
pots, to set out in assemblage with other polled 
plants. 

CATECIL Sec Akeca. 

CATERPILLAR, a well known highly de¬ 
structive insect to various sorts of trees and 
plants. 

There arc several different kinds; but those 
that are the most destructive* to vegetables and 
fruits in the garden are the yellow ish green, the 
black,and the dark rough-skilined leathery kinds. 
The first is generated from the ova of the white 
butterfly deposited upon the leaves and oilier 
parts of the plants. The second sort mostly 
show themselves iti March, when the weather 
is dry, upon trees of the pear, apple, and oilier 
kinds, sometimes contained in large webs. 
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They deposit their ova on the leaves, and in the 
crevices of the bark of the trees, from which 
new insects are generated during the summer 
months. Mr. Hit supposes some of them to 
remain in these situations during the winter; 
having found them in nail-hoies and under 
pieces of old bark in February. The last sort is 
generated in the middle of the inclosed leaves 
of different sorts of plants, such as those of 
the Cabbage, Brocoli, and other similar kinds. 
These produce much mischief by eating through 
the stems and other parts of the plants. 

Doctor Darwin observes that there are two 
breeds of these insects in the year, the larvce of 
the first devouring the spring leaves, and those 
of the second the summer shoots. 

Various methods have been attempted for de¬ 
stroying the different sorts of caterpillars, both 
such as are destructive to esculent plants and to 
trees of the fruit kinds. With the first, much ad¬ 
vantage may be gained by careful attention in 
picking them off from the leaves or other parts of 
the plants on their first appearance. The beds 
or other places where the vegetables grow should 
also be carefully examined early in the mornings, 
' in order to destroy them before they retire into 
the holes and crcviccs that conceal them during 
the day-time. And as they are in general the 
most prevalent when the weather is dry, it seems 
not improbable but that considerable benefit 
may be obtained by watering the plants fre¬ 
quently, both with common water, and such 
liquids as contain ammonia or volatile alkali, 
cither from the effects of such waterings on the 
caterpillars themselves, or from their promoting 
the growth of the plants in so vigorous and rapid 
a manner as to render them incapable of being 
devoured by them. 

Mr. Forsyth advises, that during the winter 
and spring months, every chnjsalis that can be 
discovered, either under the copings of walls, on 
gates, or palings, and about the caves, doors 
and windows of houses, should be completely 
removed and destroyed. 

Where caterpillars abound, all the leaves that 
are affected should be removed with care, and 
swept up in order to be destroyed by fire, or 
formed into a compost with other substances. 

The ten-threaded caterpillar is eagerly sought 
after by birds, and is capable of being easily de¬ 
stroyed; but, when neglected, the ova arc de¬ 
posited in great abundance in the latter part oF 
summer, as about July, on the undersides of the 
leaves, in rows, with little white specks, and 
quickly hat tiled on account of the heat of the 
season, the vming caterpillars coming forth in 
swarms to destroy the autumnal leaves. At 


this season they may he picked off the infected 
leaves, and their generation be by that means pre¬ 
vented. 

Bushes or plants that are much affected with 
caterpillars one year, arc extremely liable to be 
attacked w ith them afterwards. 

In the second case, or with fruit-trees, “ the 
best method of preventing them from being in¬ 
fested is, according to Mr. Forsyth, to scrape the 
stems with a piece of bone or wood made in 
the form of a knife, taking care not to bruise 
the bark; and afterwards to wash the tree 
and wall with an equal quantity of soap-suds 
and urine mixedana u as soon as the 
leaves arc off the trees in autumn, they should 
be raked and swept up; then carried to the 
melon-ground, and mixed up with other leaves 
and dung for hot-beds;" by this means a great 
number of eggs of insects that are deposited 
on I he under-sides of the leaves may be got 
rid of* Afterwards all the stems of the trecs f 
and all the ends of the buds, should be wash¬ 
ed, taking care not to hurt the buds: “in 
doing this, it is observed, that what falls will 
destroy the slugs that take shelter on the offset 
of the wall and in the borders, before they are 
dug for planting lettuce, endive, &c. This 
washing should Be repeated about the beginning 
of February, which will destroy any eggs of 
different insects that may still remain about the 
trees, A painter’s brush may be used for laying 
the mixture on the trees, and a soft broom, or 
a brush made of the ends of garden matting, 
for washing the wait. The matting seems pre¬ 
ferable, as, being soft and flexible, it will enter 
the holes and crcviccs." And “ the mixture 
that falls on the border and offset of the wall, 
in this second washing, will destroy those slugs 
and insects that made their appearance early. 
The stems and branches of the trees may be 
washed two or three times, or oftener, in the 
spring, before the buds begin to swell; but the 
branches must not be nibbed after the trees come 
into flower; they may, however, be sprinkled 
over with the mixture from a watering-pot with 
a rose just before the buds begin to open, hut 
by no means after they arc open; as it will, hy 
its glutinous nature, render the bloom liable to 
be scorched by the sun." These washings, &c. 
are recommended “ for al! trees, standards as 
well as those on walls; particularly apple, 
cherry, and plum-trees* 1 " Where anv cater¬ 
pillars remain, they may “ be discovered hv 
the curling of tile leaves; for everv curled leaf 
has one or more caterpillar, or other insect, in 
it: such leaves should therefore be carefully 
pulled off, and the insects crushed; as, when 
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n^lccted, they frequently devour cverv leaf, 
leaving the tree quite naked, and of course 
destroy the fruit for that season at least* 

In order to remove the gregarious sorts of ca¬ 
terpillars, which are enclosed in great numbers 
in nets or bags resembling strong cobwebs, 
and fixed to the branches of trees or shrubs, 
the nests should be carefully picked off, and 
the insects crushed, by which vast numbers of 
them may he destroyed. After the trees have 
been thus cleared, they should be washed as above 
lo destroy those stragglers that mav still remain 
on them* But** after the trees come into flower, 
instead of washing them with urine and soap¬ 
suds, they should he well watered with dear 
lime-water mixed with tobacco-w'ater." 

It is remarked by Mr. Forsyth, that as 
there arc several species of moths, that in 
the caterpillar state are very hurtful to plums and 
other fruit-trees,” it would “ be a great advan¬ 
tage to destroy them on their first appearance* 
f[i clearing trees from insects of other kinds, 
caterpillars should also be carefully looked for and 
picked off* They will be found to ** shelter 
themselves at the ends of the shoots, in the 
flowers, and at the bottom of the footstalks 
of the flowers." It is added that u there are 
two or three sorts that infest fruit-trees, two of 
a brown and one of a green colour." 

The success of this method of clearing and 
washing has been very evident in the practice 
of Mr. Forsyth in different sorts of apple-trees, 
they recovering themselves afterwards ill a rapid 
manner. 

It has long been a common opinion that cold 
and severe frost have considerable effects in de¬ 
stroying caterpillars, as well as the larva and 
ova of different insects: but the experiments of 
Reaumur and Bonnet seem to show that this is 
nut the case; as, on the former subjecting <f a 

[ Hired of young caterpillars to a degree of cold 
owered to fifteen degrees below zero on lus 
thermometer. Dr. Anderson observes, they suf¬ 
fered no injury; and the latter found the same 
to be the case with the common cabbage cater¬ 
pillar, and ai&o the ckrysails of the common 
butterfly. 

It is ingeniously suggested, by Mr. Forsyth, 
that bv^a better and more intimate acquaintance 
with the habits and economy of these animals, 
we might, probably* be enabled to discover more 
certain methods of destroying them. 

CATKSBiEA# a genus containing a plant of 
the exotic shrubby kind. The Lily-Thorn. 

It belong to the class and order Tetrantlrla 
hfmogyma) and ranks in the natural order of 
Luridce. 


The characters are: that the calyx is a four* 
toothed, superior perianthitim, very small, acute, 
and permanent: the corolla is monopclalous, 
funnel-form : tube extremely long, straight, 
gradually widening upwards; border semi-qua- 
3rilid, broad, erect-flat: the stamina consist of 
four filaments, growing within the neck of the 
tube: the anthers oblong, erect, almost longer 
than the corolla; the pistillum is a roundish, 
inferior germ: the style filiform* length of the 
corolla: the stigma simple; the pcricarpium 
an oval berry, crowned, unilocular; the seeds 
many, angulate* 

The species cultivated is C. spinosa, Lily- 
Thom. 

It rises with a branching stem to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, covered w ith a pale russet 
bark: the branches come out alternately from 
the bottom to the top, wdth small leaves re¬ 
sembling those of the box-tree, in clusters all 
round the branches, at certain distances; the 
flowers come out single from the sides of the 
branches, hanging downward; and are of a 
dull yellow colour. The berry is the size of a 
middling plum, hollow' within, with small an- 
ular seeds* It isanativeof the Bahama islands, 
owering here in the summer* 

Culture ,—It is capable of being propagated 
cither by seeds, or cuttings of the young shoots* 
The seeds, procured from abroad, should be 
sow'n in pots of light earth, in the early spring 
months, and plunged in the bark-bed. The 
cuttings may be planted at any time during 
the summer months, in pota, plunging them in 
the tan-bed; and when closely covered with 
hand-glasses, their rooting is facilitated* It 
is a very ornamental shrub; but must be 
always kept in pots of light sandy earth, in 
the stove* 

CAULIFLOWER. See Brassica* 
CEANOTHLTS, a genus comprising plants 
of the tree and shrubby exotic kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentavdriu 
and ranks in the natural order of 

Dttmosce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one-' 
leafed, turbinate pcnanthium; border five-parted, 
acute, close-converging, and permanentj the 
corolla has five equal petals, roundish, of an 
arched saccular shape, compressed, very obtuse, 
'Spreading, smaller than the calyx, seated on 
claws the length of the petal, growing from the 
interstices of the calyx: the stamina consist of 
five subulate, erect filaments, opposite to the 
petals, the length of the corolla: the anthers are 
'roundish: the pistillum is a superior, triangular 
germ; the style cyliiulnc, scmitnfid, the length 
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of the stamens: the stigrna obtuse; the peri- 
carpium is a berry (capsule), dry, three-grained, 
three-celled, obtuse, refuse, and set with tu¬ 
bercles : the seeds solitary and ovate. 

Tile species commonly cultivated are: 1* C* 
AmerkannSf American Ceanothua, or New Jersey 
Tea; £. C. Asiaticusy Asiatic Ceanothus; 3* C. 
AfricamiSy African Evergreen Ceanothus. 

The first in this climate is a shrub, which 
seldom rises more than three or four feet high, 
(ending out branches on every side from the 
grouna upwards: the branches arc very slender, 
and, as it is pretty late in the spring before they 
begin to shoot, keep growing very late; conse¬ 
quently, unless the autumn proves dry and mild, 
the tender shoots are often killed down very low 
by the early frosts; but in favourable seasons, 
the extreme parts of the shoots only are injured 
by the cold: these branches are garnished with 
oval-pointed leaves, placed opposite, deciduous, 
and of a light green colour: the flowers are pro¬ 
duced at the extremity of each shoot in close 
thick spikes, and composed of five small petals, 
of a clear white colour, making a fine appear¬ 
ance, as the whole shrub is covered over with 
flowers. 

These appear in July, and in mild seasons 
again in October* It is a native of North 
America, where the leaves are sometimes used as 
tea. 

The second species rises with a shrubby branch¬ 
ing stem, four feet high- The branches are alter¬ 
nate, flexuose, striated and smooth: the leaves 
are alternate, resembling those of the pear, 
acuminate, smooth, at the ends of the small 
branches, scarcely an inch in length, on petioles 
half the length of the leaves : the racemes from 
each axilla usually two, small, the length of the 
petioles, consisting of many florets, on very 
short pedicels, caducous, one otten remaining 
which bears fruit: hence the raceme is tooth- 
letted from the falling of the flowers, which are 
of a greenish colour : the berries are large. It 
is a native of Ceylon, &c. 

The third species rises to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, with a woody stem, covered with a 
rough dark-coloured bark, and sends out many 
weak branches, which hang downwards; these 
while young are green, but afterward change to 
a purplish colour: they are garnished with 
oblong pointed leaves, of a Uicitfgreen, smooth, 
and slightly serrate on their edges: the flowers 
are small, of an herbaceous colour, coming out 
from the side of riie branches; sometimes ap¬ 
pearing in July, but not succeeded by seeds in 
this climate, nor do the plants often produce 
flowers; being chiefly preserved for the beauty 
of their shining evergreen leaves, It is a uativc 


of the Cape, and sometimes known by the title 
of Alatentoides . 

Culture* —This, in the first sort, maybe effected 
either by seeds or layers. In the first mode the 
seeds should be sown, as soon as procured, m 
pots of light earth, lightly covered in, placing 
them in a frame, to have occasional shelter in 
bad weather; and in spring plunge them in a 
hot-bed to bring up the plants, hardening them 
gradually to the full air in summer, but in au¬ 
tumn removing them to have shelter until the 
following spring, when they should be planted 
out in separate small pots, or in a nursery-bed 
in the full ground, being covered occasionally 
again in the following winter, as they require 
protection from severe frost the two or three 
first years of their growth. 

In the latter method, some of the youngest 
branches should be laid down in autumn, in 
the usual way, which become rooted in twelve 
months, and in the spring after should be 
planted out. Some of the first young shoots 
may also be laid down during the summer, 
in order to have the greater chance of success. 

In the second species the propagation may 
be effected by seeds, which should Be sown in 
pots of light earth, plunging them in the bark- 
Bed, and likewise by laying the young shoots 
down in the autumn, plunging the pots as above: 
the plants afterwards should be managed as other 
woody exotics of the stove. 

The third sort is raised expeditiously by laying 
down the young shoots, either in their own pots, 
or others placed for the purpose, in the autumn. 
They are also capable of being increased by 
young cuttings, planted in the spring in pots, 
plunging them in the bark- or other hot-bed 
about two months. They afterwards require 
only the ordinary culture of greenhouse plants. 

The first is an elegant little flowering shrub, 
for the more conspicuous compartments of the 
shrubbery> being planted in a moderately dry 
soil and sheltered situation, in the fronts of the 
clumps or borders. 

The second affords variety in the stove; and 
the third is worthy of a place in the greenhouse 
collection, for the beauty of its shining green 
leaves■ 

CEDAR, Barba Joes* Sec Cedrela. 

CEDAR, Bermudas* See Juniperus. 

CEDAR, Carolina* SeeJ uniperus. 

CEDAR, Lebanon* See Pinus Chorus, 

CEDAR, L?jcian* Sic Junjpehus, 

CEDAR, Pnconkian* See Juniperus. 

CEDAR, Lirginiun* See June per us+ 
CEDAR, fl'hifc. See Curates us* 

CEDKELA, a genus containing a plant of the* 
exotic tree kind for the stove. Bast aid Ced^i\ 
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It belongs to the class and order Pmfmidria 
MonogifftiQf and ranks in the natural order of 
MUczUaneiv* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a mono- 
phvllous campanulas perianth in m, very small , 
five-toothed, and withering: the corolla is I mi¬ 
nd-form, pentapetalous; the Lube bellied below: 
the petals linear-oblong, obtuse, erect, adjoined 
to the receptacle at one-third beneath: the sta¬ 
mina consist of five subulate filaments seated on 
the receptacle, shorter than the corolla; the 
anthers are oblong, bent outwards at the tip: 
the pistillum is a receptacle proper five-cornered; 
germ globular; style cylindric, length of the 
corolla; stigma headed, depressed: the pericar- 
pium is a superior woody capsule, roundish, 
five-celled, five-valvcd; valves deciduous. 

The species cultivated is C. odorata y Barba- 
docs Bastard Cedar. 

In its native situation it rises with a straight 
stein to the height of seventy feet or more, tut 
is small in this climate. While young the bark 
is smooth, and of an ash-colour; but, as it ad¬ 
vances, becomes rough and of a darker colour; 
toward the top it shoots out many side branches, 
garnished with winged leaves, composed of six¬ 
teen or eighteen pair of leaflets, sometimes near 
three feet long, and of a pale colour, emitting a 
rank odour in the summer season: the fruit is 
oval, about the size of a partridge's egg, smooth, 
and of a very dark colour. It is a native of the 
West Indies. 

Culture .*-In this plantitis effected by sowing 
the seeds, obtained from abroad, in the autumn 
or spring months, in small pots filled with a light 
eanh, plunging them in a hotbed. When 'the 
plants are of sufficient growth they should be 
removed with care into other small pots sepa¬ 
rate! v, and placed in the bark-bed, being after- 
waids managed as others of the woody stove 
kind. 

CELASTRUS, agemis comprehending plants 
of the evergreen and deciduous shrubby kinds, 
for the greenhouse. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogynkiy and ranks in the natural order of 
Dumo^re* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
!earedperiantluuin,hali>five-defl,fiat, small; di¬ 
visions obtuse, unequal: the corolla consists of 
five ovate petals, spreading, sessile, equal, re¬ 
flected at the borders : the stamina consist of 
five subulate filaments, the length of the corolla: 
the anthers arc very small: the pistillum is a 
very small germ, immersed in a large flat recep¬ 
tacle, which is marked with ten streaks: style 
subulate, shorter than the stamens: stigma ob¬ 
tuse, trilid: the pericarp!um is a coloured cap¬ 


sule, ovate, obtusely triangular, gibbous, trilo- 
cular, trivalvular: 1 he seeds are lew, ovate, co¬ 
loured, smooth, half involved in an unequal 
coloured an II us with a four-cl eft mouth. 

The species most generally cultivated are : I, 
C* t tdiat u$ t Stud Jed or Evergreen Virginia 
Staff-Tree ; 5. C. settmliWy Climbing Staff-Tree, 
or Bastard Luonyimis; 3. C. pyracunl/m!S t Py- 
racautha-leaved Staff-Tree, or ^Ethiopian Box- 
Thorn ; 4. t\ huxifoltitSy Box-leaved Staff-Tree. 

There are other species that deserve cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The first in its native situation rises to the 
height of eight or ten feet, but in this climate 
few of these shrubs are much more than half 
that height. It generalIv puts out two or three 
stems from the root, which divide upward into 
several branches covered with a brown bark : 
the leaves are near three inches long and two 
broad, placed alternately on the branches: the 
flowers come out in loose spikes at the end of 
the branches, and are white: the capsule is of a 
scarlet colour, set full of small protuberances. 
It flowers in July, but seldom produces good 
seeds here. It is a nalive of Virginia. 

The second species sends out several woody 
stalks, which are flexible, and twist themselves 
round trees and shrubs, or round each other, to 
the height of twelve and fourteen feet or more, 
girding trees so closely as in a few years to de¬ 
stroy them. The leaves are about three inches 
long, and near two broad, serrate, alternate, 
of a lively green above, but paler on their under 
side, having several transverse nerves; the 
flowers are produced in small bunches towards 
the ends of the branches; are of an herbaceous 
colour, and succeeded by roundish three-cor¬ 
nered capsules, which are red when ripe, spread¬ 
ing open, and disclosing their seeds in the same 
manner as the spindle-tree. It flowers in the 
beginning of June, and ripens seeds in autumn. 
It is a nalive of North America, 

The third rises with an irregular stalk three or 
four feet high, sending out several side branches 
covered with brown bark; the leaves are about 
two inches long, and more than half an inch 
broad, some pointed and others obtuse; they 
are stiff', of a lucid green, coming out irregularly 
from the branches, and continuing green tfirongh 
the year; the flowers arc produced from the 
sides of the branches in loose tufts, many from 
one point, on long peduncles, and of an her¬ 
baceous white colour: the fruit is of a fine red 
colour, opening into three ceils, containing an 
oblong hard seed. It is a nalive of the Cape, 
flowering the greatest part of the summer. 

The fourth rises with a slender woody stalk 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, covered w ith 
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a light ash-colo li red bark, and full of joints, 
armed with tong spines, upon which grew many 
small leaves : the branches are slender, armed 
also with spines at every joint; but the whole 

I dant is so weak as to require support; the 
eaves come out in clusters without order, are 
shaped somewhat like those of the narrow-leaved 
box-tree, but longer and of a lopse texture; are 
obovate and acutely serrate: both the branches and 
branchlets are angular: the flowers are on pe- 
duncled cymes from the axils, and the fruit 
globular. It is a native of the Cape, flowering 
m May and June, 

Culture .^The two first species are capable of 
being raised either by seeds or layers, out the 
latter is the more ready method. 

In the first mode, the seeds should be sown 
upon light fresh earth, either in beds or pots, as 
soon as they are procured from abroad, keeping 
them perfectly free from weeds till the plants are 
of sufficient growth to be planted out in nursery- 
beds, watering them occasionally when the 
weather is dry. They are mostly fit for this in 
the course of about two years. 

In the latter method, layers from the young 
shoots should be laid down in the autumn, slit¬ 
ting them at a joint on the under sides. They 
are mostly sufficiently rooted to be taken off and 
planted out in the nursery in rows by the suc¬ 
ceeding autumn. 

The latter species should have a rather moist 
loamy soil. 

The two last sorts are likewise capable of be¬ 
ing increased in the same methods; but they 
should be in pots, in order to their being placed 
under the protection of frames or other contri¬ 
vances when the weather is severe* After they 
have had a twelvemonth's growth they may be 
removed into other pots separately. 

Cuttings made from the young shoots in all 
the sorts may likewise be stricken in the early 
spring months in pots exposed to a hotbed heat. 
These may be planted out in the following 
autumn, either in pots separately, or where they 
are to remain, according to their kinds* 

_These sorts should not be treated too tenderly, 
as they are apt to be rendered weak in their 
branches and less verdant* 

The two first species are of a hardy nature, 
being well adapted to the borders and clumps of 
pleasure-grounds in mixture with other shrubs 
of the more tall growths. The first should, how¬ 
ever, have a warm aspect and rather dry soil. The 
latter also succeeds in wilderness quarters under 
the shade of tall trees, where it winds itself about 
them to a great height, producing a fine effect 
in the autumn by its fruit. 

The last two sorts are more tender, requiring, 


as just observed, to be kept in pots to have the 
protection of the greenhouse in winter, where 
they afford variety in assemblage with others 
of the more hardy kinds* 

CLLEKY. See Apium. 

CELGSIA, a genus containing plants of the 
flowery ornamental annual kind. The Amaranth, 
or Cock's Comb, 

ll belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
and ranks in the natural order of 

MUcelliwete. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a three¬ 
leaved perianthium : leaflets lanceolate, dry, acute, 
and permanent, similar to the corolla: the co- 
rollahas five petals, lanceolate, acuminate, erect, 
permanent, stiffish, calycitbrm: the nectary a 
margin surrounding the germ, very small, five- 
cleft : the stamina consist of five subulate fila¬ 
ments, conjoined at the base to the plaited nec¬ 
tary, the length of the corolla: the anthers ver¬ 
satile: the pistill urn is a globular germ: the style 
subulate, straight, the length of the stamens ; the 
stigma simple: the pericarpium is a globular cap¬ 
sule, surrounded by the corolla, one-cel led, cir¬ 
cumcised : the seeds few, roundish, and emar- 
ginate. 

The species commonly cultivated are: I* C*crir- 
tata f Crested Amaranth, or Cock's Comb; 9. C. 
margaritacea , Pearly Spiked Celosia, or Cock's 
Comb; 3. C* coccinea. Scarlet Celosia,or Chinese 
Cock's Comb; 4. C. lanata^ Woolly Celosia, 

The first has an upright, stiff, single stem, 
from one to five feet in height: the leaves are 
large, oval, spear-shaped, on angular foot-stalks: 
the principal stem is crowned with a large crested 
head composed of numerous small florets pla¬ 
ced closely together, resembling the comb of a 
cock. It is a native of Asia. 

There are many varieties, differing in form, 
magnitude, and colour, from the same seed. In 
the Dwarf kinds, with large purple heads of 
flowers, with red heads, with scarlet heads, ami 
with yellowish heads: in the Giant kinds, with 
very large purple heads, with red heads, with 
scarlet heads, with yellowish heads, with white 
heads, and with variegated heads: in the Branch¬ 
ing kinds, with purple, with red, and with buff- 
cuTourcd flowers. 

The editor of Miller’s Dictionary has raised 
great varieties from seeds from China and other 
countries, but generally found them alter in a 
few years, notwithstanding great care was taken 
in saving the seeds. The principal colours of 
their heads were red, purple, yellow, and white; 
but be has had some whose heads have been va¬ 
riegated with two or three colours. He atso 
raised some from seeds from Persia, whose heads 
were divided like a plume of feathers, and were 
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of a beautiful scarlet colour, but which dege¬ 
nerated in a few years. 

According to Liniueus, it varies with narrow 
and broad leaves; and Thunbcrg asserts that the 
crests or heads of flowers are often a foot in 
length and breadth in Japan, and extremely beau-* 
tiful, but that they degenerate in other climates. 

The second species ^according to Miller, rises 
with an upright stalk about two feet high, gar¬ 
nished w ith oval leaves ending in points, of a 
pale colour; those on the lower part being Four 
or five inches long, and one and a half broad in 
the middle, but diminishing gradually in their 
size upward; towards the upper part of ihe 
stalk a few side branches are sent out, which 
stand erect, each terminated by a slender spike 
of flowers, and the principal stalk by one which 
is much larger, being two or three inches long, 
and about as thick as a man’s middle finger, the 
whole spike having a silvery colour. It is a 
native of America, 

It varies, w ith oblong spikes of equal thick¬ 
ness, with pyramidal spikes, with entire white 
spikes, and with white and red spikes* 

The third has a furrowed stalk, rising three 
or four feet high, and terminated by several 
spikes of flowers variously formed, some being 
crested, others plumed like feathers, of a bright 
scarlet colour* It is a native of China* 

It varies, with crested spikes, with incurved 
crested spikes, and with phimed spikes. 

The fourth species rises with a white woolly 
stalk from two to three feet high* From the 
upper part come out two or three slender side 
brandies, which, as also the principal stalk, are 
terminated by woolly spikes of flowers: the 
leaves arc white, lanceolate, obtuse, and downy* 
It is a native of Ceylon. 

Culture .—In order to produce fine flowers of 
this sort, it is necessary t<* be particularly careful 
in collecting the seed, so as to have it good and 
well ripened. 

The method of raising all the different sorts 
is by sowing the seeds of each separately in the 
early spring, as in the beginning of March, 
either upon a hotbed, or in pots to be plunged in 
one; in the first case, the surface being covered 
with fine, light, dry mould, four or five indies 
in thickness. When ihe plants have attained a 
few indies In growth they should be carefully 
taken up, and pricked out upon another hotbed 
prepared and moulded for the purpose, at the 
.distance of six inches* They should remain in 
this situation till they begin to be crowded, which 
is mostly the case in six or seven weeks* At 
this period another hotbed should be in readi¬ 
ness, with very deep frames* When the plants 
hate been raised without pots on the beds, as 


many as are necessary should now be put in 
pots, care being taken to remove them from the 
former bed, with good balls of earth about their 
roots, by means of a trowel, placing one in 
each pot without disturbing the mould about 
them, filling up the spaces about them with 
good rich earth* Some water should then be 
given, and the pots be plunged to their rims 
in the bed, and as close together as possible, 
the openings between the pots being filled up 
well with mould to prevent the rising of steam* 

The glasses in all these cases should be so 
managed as to preserve the heat in such a man¬ 
ner as may keep the plants in a constant vigorous 
state of growth, being matted up in the nights, 
and having linings applied when there may be 
occasion. When the weather is fine and calm, 
air should, however, be admitted rather freely 
by tilting up the ends of them, and water mo¬ 
derately sprinkled over them as there may be 
occasion. 

For the Large sorts, the frames should have 
sufficient depth to draw them up to three or four 
feet in height, being raised, when necessary, as 
the plants advance in growth ; but for the Dwarf 
kinds the common frames are sufficient, as their 
heads should be constantly kept near to the 
glasses* See Hotbeds ana Garden-Frames, 

As the summer advances the plants should be 
gradually hardened by more free admissions of 
air till the glasses are wholly removed, and the 
plants set out where they are to remain, in 
which it is proper to support the tall sorts by 
handsome sticks. In this situation water should 
be freely given every day, to prevent the leaves 
from shrinking and keep the flower-heads full* 

Plants of these sorts may be removed from 
the second hotbeds into the beds, clumps, or 
borders; but they never grow so strong as in the 
above method* 

The seeds in all the different species become 
in a slate of perfection about the beginning of 
the autumn, when attention should be ha<F to 
select it from the best and finest plants of each 
kind, sheltering the heads when necessary from 
rains, &e* and keeping the different sorts of seed 
separate. 

The perfection of the Cock^ Comb chiefly 
consists in its having a regular, upright, straight 
stem without any si3e branches, but well lur- 
nishtd all the way with leaves, and the large 
flower*head erect, dose, and regular* 

These are all plants of the curious ornamental 
kind, which have a fine effect in the more con¬ 
spicuous parts of gardens or pleasure-grounds 
in mixture with others of the flowery kind. The 
Cock's Combs are we!) calculated to he placed 
in the courts and other places about the house, 
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from the variety of effect which is afforded by 
their fine showy heads. 

CELSIA, a genus comprising a plant of the 
erennial evergreen shrubby flowering exotic 
ind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didytmmia 
Angiospermiay and ranks in the natural order of 
Luridce, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five - 
parted perianthium: divisions lanceolate, obtuse, 
the length of the corolla, and permanent: the 
corolla is monopetalous, rotated ; tube extremely 
short; border flat, balf-five-cleft, unequal; di¬ 
visions roundish, of which the two superior 
ones are smaller, the inferior one larger: the 
stamina consist of four capillary filaments, in¬ 
clined towards the smallest divisions of the co¬ 
rolla; of which the two longer ones are shorter 
than the corolla, and arc outwardly woolly : the 
anthers roundish, small: the pistillum is a 
roundish germ: style filiform, length of the 
stamens: stigma obtuse; the pericarpium is a 
roundish capsule, compressed at the tip, acumi¬ 
nate, sitting on the calyx, bilocular: the seeds 
are very many, small, and angular: the recep¬ 
tacles solitary and hemispheric^. 

The species mostly cultivated is C. linearis , 
Linear-leaved CcLia. 

It is an elegant, evergreen, smooth shrub; 
the trunk is woody, but weak, the thickness of 
a quill, striated, pale-brown, three feel high, 
putting out numerous spreading branches its 
whole length; the younger ones green, grooved, 
and very Teaiy: the leaves growing three toge¬ 
ther, lanceolate-linear, acute, thinly serrate, or 
sometimes quite entire, shining on both sides, 
subpetioled, spreading much, the largest two 
inches long: peduncles axillary, solitarv, one- 
flowered, snorter than the leaves, and three to¬ 
gether: the corolla brilliant scarlet, with a blood - 
red throat. It is a native of Peru. 

Culture *—h may be raised either from seeds 
or cuttings. In the first mode the seeds should 
be sown in the spring months in pots of light 
earth plunged in an ordinary hotbed. When 
the plants are sufficiently large they should be 
planted out singly in other pots. 

In the latter mode the cuttings made from the 
young shoots should be planted in pots of rich 
earth in the spring season, and plunged in the 
bark hotbed, due shade and water being given 
till they have stricken fresh root. It blossoms 
best in a stove of moderate heat, but is capable 
of succeeding in a good greenhouse, where it 
affords variety in its leaves. 

CELT IS, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy deciduous tree and shrub kinds. TheLote, 
or Nettle-tree. 


It belong* to the class and order Polygamia 
Monoecia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Scalridce. 

The characters of which are: that the her¬ 
maphrodite flowers are solitary superior: the 
calyx is a one-leafed perianth, five-parted ; divi¬ 
sions ovate, patulous, and withering; there U no 
corolla: the stamina consist of five very short 
filaments, concealed at first by the anther*, but 
after the shedding of the pollen growing longer: 
anthers oblong, thickish, quadrangular, four- 
fur rowed : the pistillum is an ovate germ, acu¬ 
minate, length of the calyx: styles two, spread¬ 
ing, variously inflected, subulate, pubescent on 
every side, very lung; the stigmas are simple; 
the pericarpium is a globular drupe, onc-celled: 
the seed a roundish nut. Male flowers on the 
same plant inferior: the calyx is a six-parted 
perianthium, the rest as in the hermaphrodites : 
no corolla: the stamina six, the rest as in the 
hermaphrodites. 

The species generally cultivated are: I, C. 
austratiSf European Black-fruited Nettle-tree; 
2. C . occidentalism American Purple-fruited 
Nettle-tree; 3. C. orient a/fr, Oriental Yellow- 
fruited Nettle-tree; 4. C. micrantha , Jamaica 
Nettle-tree. 

The first in its native situation rises with an 
upright stem to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
with many slender branches, which have & 
smooth dark-coloured bark spotted with gray: 
the leaves are alternate, near four inches long, 
and about two broad in the middle: the flowers 
are axillary all along the branches, coming out 
in the spring at the same time with the leaves, 
and generally decay before these are arrived at 
half their size. The fruit is the size of a pea or 
small cherry, and black. The wood is extremely 
hard. It is native of the South of Europe. 

The second sort rises with a straight stem, 
which in young trees is smooth and of a dark 
colour; but as they advance it becomes rougher 
and of a lighter green: the branches spread very 
much: the leaves are alternate, on pretty long 
foot-stalks, are a little pubescent; and when full 
grown broad-ovate, acuminate at the point, and 
uite entire, in the other parts serrate: the base 
owers come out opposite to the leaves upon 
long peduncles. The fruit is smaller than that 
of the first sort, and when ripe of a dark purple 
colour. Though it comes out late in the spring 
it is equally late in fading, the leaves continuing 
in full verdure till within a few days of their 
dropping off. It is a native of North America, 
flowering in May, and ripening seeds in Oc~ 
tober. 

The third species rises with a stem about ten 
or twelve feet high, dividing into many branches. 
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which spread horizontally on every side, and 
have a smooth greenish bark: the leaves are 
about an inch and half long, and near an inch 
broad, inclining to a heart shape, but oblique, 
one side of the base being smaller and lower 
than the other; they are of a thicker texture 
than those of the common sort, and of a paler 
green, alternate as they are, and on short foot* 
stalks: the fruit is oval and yellow, but when 
fully ripe turns to a darker colour* The wood 
is very white. 

The fourth is a shrubby tree, which seldom 
rises above ten or twelve feet, and throws out a 
great number of loose branches* It is a native 
of Jamaica, flowering in August and Sep¬ 
tember, 

Culture *—AH the sorts are capable of being 
increased by seeds* 

These should be sown as soon as they ran be 
procured (if in the autumn the better) either in 
pots, boxes, or in a w T arm rich border, covering 
them lightly in* When the plants appear they 
should oe occasionally sheltered by mats in cold 
nights, and in dry hot weather, while very small, 
have shade in the middle of hot sunny days 
during summer, and frequent waterings should 
likewise be given; and in autumn and winter be 
protected from frost by occasional coverings. In 
the early spring months, when of one or two 
years' growth, they should be pricked out in 
rows in a sheltered situation, a foot asunder: 
they require no further trouble but occasional 
weeding. In two, three, or more years they 
are ready for planting out in the shrubbery or 
other plantations* 

Their early growth may be greatly promoted 
by the aid of a hotbed. 

The variegated varieties should be continued 
by laying down the voting shoots in the autumn, 
being taken off and planted out when w r cll 
rooted* 

These trees are sufficiently hardy to prosper 
here in the open ground, m any exposure or 
soil. 

Thev arc well adapted for plantations, on the 
boundaries of extensive lawns, wilderness-walks, 
and tiie most conspicuous parts of parks, either 
placed in clumps or singly. 

The two first snrts may al?o be employed as 
forest-trees, as they are of free growth, and 
their wood tough and pliable* 

CENTAL 1 HEA, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous annual and perennial kmds* 

It belongs to the class and order tynwemtia 
Pol if gamin Cnfstranea^ and ranks in the natural 
order of Comporitfe*, 

The characters arc : that the calyx is common 
imbricate, roundish; scales otten variously termi¬ 


nated: the corolla is compound, flosculous, dif- 
form : curollules hermaphrodite, very many in the 
disk. Females fewer, larger, lax, in the ray: proper 
of the hennaphroditemonopetalous; tubcfihforra; 
border ventneose, oblong, erect, terminated by 
five divisions, which are linear erect: of the 
females monopetalous, funnel-form; tube slen¬ 
der, gradually enlarged, recurved; border ob- 
long, oblique, unequally divided: the stamina 
in tiie hermaphrodites have five capillary fila¬ 
ments, very short: anthers eytindric, tubular, 
length of the corollule: the. pisiillum in the 
hermaphrodites is a small germ: style filiform, 
length of the stamens: stigma very obtuse, 
projecting in a point, which in many is bifid; 
in the females, a very small germ; style scarce 
any : there is no stigma or pericarpium : calyx 
unchanged, converging: the seeds in the her* 
maphrodites solitary: down or egret in most 
plumose or pilose: in the females none: the re¬ 
ceptacle is bristly. 

The species are very numerous, but those 
most commonly cultivated are: I. C* Genian* 
rtum 9 Great Purple Centaury; 2, C, Montana, 
Perennial Blue-Bottle,-or Blue Bachelor's But¬ 
ton; 3. C. Cyanvs, Annual Blue-Bottle, or 
Bottles of aJt Sorts; 4, C. moscitata , Purple 
Sweet Centaury, or Sweet Sultan. 

The first has a strong perennial root, and a 
great number of long pinnate leaves, of a lucid 
green, spreading wide on every side, proceeding 
from it; the peduncles are slender, but very stifi, 
and divide at top into many smaller peduncles. 
These, together with the stalks, rise five or six 
feet high, having at each joint one small pin¬ 
nate leaf of the same form with the others: 
each of the peduncles is terminated by a single 
head of purple flowers, considerably longer than 
the calyx. They come out in July, ana in very 
warm seasons produce ripe seeds in this climate. 
It is a native of the mountains of Italy, &c. 

The second species has a perennial root, run¬ 
ning deep into the ground; the stem U com¬ 
monly single, upright, one-flowered; sometimes, 
especially in a cultivated state, it puts forth a 
branch or two: the leaves are quite entire, to* 
mentose z the flower large and specious. It is 
a native of the South of Europe. 

There are varieties, with broad leaves, with 
narrow leaves, and Dwarf Perennial Eluc-Bottle. 

In the third species the stem is from one to 
two feet high, angular, slightly tomentosc, 
branched at Top: the leaves arc numerous, white 
underneath, with three parallel ribs: the branches 
arc one-flowered. It flowers from June to 
August, The wild flower is usually blue, but 
sometimes white or purple.. 

It varies with blue flowers, with blue ajid 
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white flowers* with purple flowers* with purple 
and white flowers, with flesh-coloured flowers, 
with flesh-coloured and white flowers* with 
violet-coloured flowers* with violet and white 
flowers* with red flowers, with double blue 
flowers* with double purple flowers, and with 
double purple and white flowers* 

The fourth species is annual, and sends up a 
round channelled stalk near three feet high, 
which divides into many branches, with jagged 
leaves* of a pale green* smooth, and close to the 
branches* from the side of the branches come 
out long naked peduncles, each sustaining a 
single head of flowers, which have a very strong 
odour* so as to be offensive to many people, but 
to others very grateful: they are purple, white* 
or flesh-coloured. It is a native of Persia. 

It varies with pvirple flowers* with white 
flowers* with flesh-coloured flowers* with purple 
fistulous flowers, with white fistulous flowers, 
with fringed flowers with sawed leaves* and with 
bright yellow fistnlar flowers. 

Culture .—These plants are raised with little 
trouble or difficulty. The first sort is capable of 
being increased by parting the roots* and plant¬ 
ing them out in the carlv spring months or in 
the autumn* in beds or borders where they are 
to remain* 

And this* as well as the annual sorts, may 
likewise be raised from seed* which in it and the 
second species should be sown in the borders or 
clumps in March or the following month* the 
young plants being kept clean from weeds* and 
removed into other situations* when necessary, 
in the following autumn* 

The third and fourth species and varieties are 
also propagated by sowing the seeds in the open 
ground where the plants are to flower* in the 
above season. Tbcv should be put in* in patches 
of six or seven seeds in a place* covering them 
lightly in* to the depth of about half an inch. 
The latter sort may abo be sown in the autumn 
as soon as the seeds arc fuMv ripened, by which 
means they w ill flower at a much more early 
period in the Following year. 

The Sweet Sultan kinds, and especially the 
Yellow, which is rather tender, may also be 
rendered more forward by sow ing the seeds under 
frames or glasses on gentle hotbeds in the early 
spring, removing the plants to the open ground 
when of sufficient growth* with balls of earth 
about their roots* or into pots. 

All the sorts are proper for ornamenting the 
dumps and borders of pleasure-grounds: the 
two first being placed more backward in them, 
as growing lartre. 

CKPA. Sec Allium* 

CKWiALANTIlUS* a genus comprehend¬ 


ing a plant of the hardy exotic deciduous flower¬ 
ing shrubby kind. The Button-Tree. 

ft belongs to the class and order Tetraudria 
Alouog}/?iiu t and ranks in the natural order of 

The characters arc : that the calyx has no com¬ 
mon perianthium, but the receptacle collecting 
many floscules into a globose head : perianthium 
proper one-leafed, fumid-form, angular; border 
quadrifid: the corolla is universal equal: proper 
monopetalous* funnel-form*acute*quadrifid : the 
stamina consist of four filaments* inserted into 
the corolla* shorter than ihe border: anthers 
globose ; the pistillum is an inferior germ: style 
longer than the corolla: stigma glofiose: there 
is no peri carpi u m : the seeds solitary* long, at¬ 
tenuated at the base, pyramidal and lanuginous ; 
the receptade common globular and villose. 

The species commonly cultivated is C. Orci- 
dentalhy American Button-wood. 

It is a shrub that seldom rises higher than six 
or seven feet in this climate. The branches' 
coinc out by pairs* opposite at each joint: the 
leaves are either in pairs opposite* or there are 
three at the same joint* standing round the 
branch; these are near three inches long* and 
one and a quarter broad* having a strong vein 
running longitudinally through the middle* and 
some small transverse veins from that to the 
borders ; they are of a light-green* and their 
foot-stalks change to a reddish colour next the 
branches; the ends of the branches arc termi¬ 
nated by loose spikes of spherical heads* about 
the size of a marble, each of which is composed 
of many small flowers, of a whitish yellow co¬ 
lour, fastened to an axis in the middle; appear¬ 
ing in July* and, in warm seasons* succeeded 
by seeds* which have sometimes ripened here. 

Culture .—This shrub is capable of being 
raised either by seeds procured from its native 
situation* or by layers and cuttings. In the first 
mode the seeds should be sown in beds in the 
open ground as soon as they are procured, which 
jf in the autumn, the plants mostly appear in 
the spring; but when it is done late in the 
spring they will sometimes not rise till the 
spring following. The earth should he kept 
free from weeds, giving shade to the plants in 
verv hot weather, and a little protection from 
severe frost. The first summer the plants should 
be frequently watered in dry weather; and when 
they arc of one nr two years* growth* according 
to their strength* transplanted"in the autumn or 
spring months in the nursery lines, where they 
should remain till fit for the shrubbery. 

The layers of the young shoots should be put 
down in the autumn, and in the following autumn 
be taken oft'and planted where they are to stand. 
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Callings may likewise be made in the autumn 
or spring, and planted out in a rariicr moist 
shady situation, care being taken to keep them 
free from weeds. When they have become well 
rooted, they may be removed into the places 
where they arc to remain. 

This shrub afthnis an agreeable variety when 
in assemblage with others, either in the open 
ground or other collections. 

CKRASTIUM, a genus containing plants 
of the low herbaceous kind. Mouse-tar Chick- 
weed* 

It belongs to the class and order Dtcundrla 
Pentagtfnia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Cun/ophilleL 

The characters are; that the calyx is a five¬ 
leaved perianthium; leaflets ovatc-lanccolate, 
acute, spreading and permanent: the corolla has 
five petals, bifid, obtuse, erect-expanding, length 
of the calyx: the stamina consist of ten fila¬ 
ments, filiform, shorter than the corolla ; the 
Alternate ones shorter: anthers roundish ; the 
pjstilium is an ovate germ ; styles five, capillary, 
erect, length of the stamens: stigmas obtuse: 
the pericarpium is an ovale-cylindric or glo¬ 
bular capsule, obtuse, unilocular, gaping with 
a five-toothed tip: the seeds are very many and 
roundish. 

The species cultivated are; 1. C. perfvliatum t 
Perfoliate Mousoear; 2. C* n j pens 9 Creeping 
Mouse-ear or Sea Pink. 

There are other species that may be culti¬ 
vated. 

The first is an annual plant, which rises wilh 
an upright stalk a foot high; the lower leaves 
have much resemblance to those of LobtTs 
Catchfly: the stem-leaves are of the same shape, 
but smaller, placed by pairs, and embracing the 
stalks; the flowers come out at the top ot the 
stalks, and also from the wings of the leaves 
on the upper part of the stalks ; they arc white, 
and shaped like those of chick weed; appearing 
in May and June, and succeeded by beaked 
capsules, containing manv seeds of a roundish 
form. It is a native of Greece, 

The second species sends out many w r eak 
stalks which trail upon the ground, and put out 
Toots at their joints ; the leaves are about two 
inches long, and little more than half an inch 
broad, very hoary; those next the root are 
much smaller than the upper ones: the flowers 
come out From the side of the stalks upon 
slender peduncles, which branch out into se¬ 
veral smaller, each supporting a white flower. 
It was formerly cultivated in gardens, under the 
title of Sea Pink, as an edging. It is a native 
of France, &c. 

Culture *—The propagation in these plants is 


readily effected cither by seeds, slips from the 
moling branches, or parting the mots, each of 
which may he per formed either in the am uni 11 
or spring season, placing them in proper situa¬ 
tions m the open ground. The trailing branches 
rot it as they extend themselves, at each joint, 
by which they easily multiply. 

Being of spreading growth, they are highly 
use!ill for covering naked banks, and running 
over artificial rock-work*, ruins, grottos, and 
other similar pans of pleasure-grounds. 

Cl'R AS US, the Cherry- tree. Sec Puunus. 

CURA IONIA, a genus containing a plant of 
the evergreen exotic shrubby kind. The Carob- 
trec, or St. John's Bread. 

It belongs to the class ami order PoiygQmia 
Trioecia an3 ranks in the natural order of Lo~ 

meiituctiP. 

The characters arc; that in the male the 
calvx is a five-parted perianthium, very large: 
there is no corolla: the stamina consist of live 
subulate filaments, very lonrr, spreading: the 
anthers large, twin: in the lentale the calyx is 
a one-leafed perianthium, divided by five tuber¬ 
cles : there is no corolla : the pistillmn is a 
germ K ing concealed within a fleshy receptacle: 
style long, filiform: stigma headed: the pe¬ 
ricarp! litu is a legume, very large, obtuse, com¬ 
pressed, coriaceous, with a great many trans¬ 
verse partitions, the interstices tilled with pulp; 
the seed solitary, roundish, compressed, hard, 
glossy: hermaphrodite flowers on a distinct 
tree. 

The species cultivated is C. siliqua, the Carob- 
tree. 

It rises with an upright thick woody stem to 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet in its native 
situation : the head divided into many branches: 
the leaves are pinnate, leaflets roundish entire, 
thick, rigid, of a darkish green colour, three 
indies in’breadth, and rather more in length: 
the flowers are small, of a dark purple: these 
are succeeded by large fleshy compressed seed- 
pods, containing many seeds in a soft pulp. 
It is a native of Syria, &c. 

Culture *—It is propagated by sowing the 
seeds procured from its native situation, in pots 
of light earth in the spring, plunging them in 
a moderate hot-bed, and, alter the plants have 
attained sufficient growth, removing them into 
separate pots, shade, water, and fresh air being 
ocsasioually given, and the pot3 continued in 
the hoL-bed. When the weather becomes fine 
in the summer, they should be gradually hard¬ 
ened by exposure to the free air, and placed 
out till the approach of autumn, when the 
protection of the greenhouse will be neces¬ 
sary. 
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They are afterwards to be managed as other 
greenhouse plants, 

CERCIS, a genus containing hardy deciduous 
trees of the flowering kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Decaudria. 
Monogi/nia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Lomentacece. 

The characters arc ; that the calyx is a onc- 
leafed periaathium, very short, bell-shaped, gib¬ 
bous below, melliferous; mouth five-toothed, 
erect and obtuse; the corolla is pentapetalous, 
inserted into the calyx, resembling a papilio¬ 
naceous corolla: wings: petals two, bent up* 
wards, affixed by long claws: standard: petal 
one, roundish, clawed beneath the wings, and 
shorter than the wings: keel: petals two, con¬ 
verging into u cordate figure, including the 
organs of generation, affixed by claws: the 
nectary is a style-shaped gland, below the germ: 
the stamina consist of ten, distinct, subulate 
filaments, bent downwards, of which four are 
longer than the rest, and covered: the anthers 
oblong, incumbent, rising upwards: the pis- 
tillum is a linear-lanceolate, pedicelled germ: 
style of the length and situation of the stamens: 
stigma obtuse, ascending: the pericarpium is 
an oblong legume, obliquely acuminate, uni¬ 
locular; the seeds some, roundish, connected 
to the superior suture* 

The species arc; 1, C- siliquasirum^ Common 
Judas-tree; 2, C* Canadenxis f Canada Judas- 
tree, or Red Bud-tree. 

The first rises w r ith an upright trunk to the 
height of twenty feet, covered with a dark 
brown bark, dividing upwards into many irre¬ 
gular branches, with leaves placed irregularly on 
the branches, on long foot-stalks; they are of 
a pale green on their upper, and of a grayish 
colour on their under side, and fall off' in 
autumn* The flowers come out in the spring 
with the leaves on every side the branches, and 
many times from the stem of the tree in large 
clusters, arising from the same point, on short 
peduncles, and arc of a very bright purple 
colour, being in full beauty before the leaves 
have attained half their size. When the flowers 
fall oil, the germ becomes a long flat pod, con¬ 
taining a row of roundish seeds, a little com¬ 
pressed* 

The wood is very beautifully veined with 
black and green, taking a fine polish. It is a 
native of the Levant, &c. 

There arc varieties with while flowers; with 
flesh-coloured flowers, but without the beauty 
of the first; also with broader pods. 

1 he second sort grows to a middling stature 
in the places where it is a native, but in this 
climate rarely rises with a stem more than 


twelve feet high, but branches out near the root* 
The branches of this are weaker than those of 
the first sort; the leaves are downy, and ter¬ 
minate in points; whereas those of the first are 
smooth, and round at the end, where they are 
indented* The flowers are also smaller; but 
the trees are equally hardy, thriving in the open 
air* It is a native of North America, where it 
is known by the title of Red Bud, from the ap- 

C learance of the flower-buds in spring before the 
caves come out. 

The wood is of the same colour and texture 
as the first. 

Culture ,—This is effected by sowing the seeds 
in the spring season, as about March, in beds 
of common ground, to the depth of half an 
inch* As soon as the plants appear, they should 
be kept dean, and occasionally watered, and 
when of sufficient growth be removed into the 
nursery, planting them in rows at the distance 
of one foot, anu two feet between the rows. 
Having remained in this situation for two or 
three years, they become proper for planting out 
in the shrubbery* 

They may be raised by layers and cuttings; 
but they seldom succeed so well in this way. 

These are highly ornamental when planted 
out in the clumps, borders, and other quarters, 
among hardy, flowering, deciduous trees of 
other kinds* 

CEREUS. See Cactus* 

CERINTHE, a genus w hich furnishes plants 
of the hardy, ornamental, flowering, annual 
kind. The Honeywort* 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Momgynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
AsperijoUw* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five--, 
parted perianthium; divisions oblong, equal, per¬ 
manent; the corolla is mono pet alous and bell- 
form: mbe short, thick: border tube-bellied, 
rather thicker than the tube: mouth five-cleft; 
throat naked, pervious: the stamina consist of 
five, subulate filaments, very short: anthers 
acute, erect: the pistillum is a Four-parted germ : 
style filiform, length of the stamens: stigma 
obtuse: there is no pericarpium; calyx un¬ 
changed: the seeds two, bonv, glossy, sub- 
ovate, outwardly gibbous, and tilocular* 

The species cultivated is C* major , Greaf Mo¬ 
neywort. 

It rises with stems eighteen inches high and 
more, round, smooth, branching, and leafy: 
the leaves are glaucous, becoming blue by age, 
smooth, without prickles, but ciliated about The 
edge, ami dotted with white: the branches are 
leafy and nodding; with flowers among the 
leaves, hanging on lone peduncles: the tube of 
2 K 2 
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the corolla is yellow, hut the border purple. It 
is a native of Italy* flowering in June and the 
two following months* 

There arc varieties with smooth leaver and 

f >urple flowers, and with prickly leaves and ycl¬ 
ow flowers. 

Culture, —The plants are raised by sowing the 
seeds annually in the autumn or early spring 
months in patches in the borders, clumps* or 
other parts. The autumn sowings should be 
made as early as possible. They aUo rise from 
the self-sown seeds, They should be managed 
a s other hardy annuals. These are plants pro- 
jkt lor being planted out about the apiary, or in 
the small Ik da or borders* 

CFSTRUM* a genus affording plants of the 
shrubby exotic flowering kind. Bastard Jass- 
nhne. 

It belongs to the class and order Fttnrulria 
and ranks in the natural order of 

Lu Tithe. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a rmc- 
Icafed perianth min* tubular, columnar, obtuse, 
very short: mouth live-cleft, erect, obscure; the 
corolla monopetalous* funnel-form ; tube cvlin- 
dric, very long, slender; throat roundish; 
border flat, plaited, fivc-ckft; divisions ovate, 
equal : the stamina consist of live filiform flla¬ 
ments, attached longitudinally to the tube, 
emitting a toothlct inwards at the middle: an¬ 
thers roundish, quadrangular, within the throat; 
the pistillum is a cylimFric-ovale germ, length 
of the calyx ; style filiform, length of the sta¬ 
mens : stigma thickish, obtuse* scarcely emur- 
ginate: the peri carpi um is an ovate berry, uni¬ 
locular, oblong : the seeds very many, roundish. 
The species are; 1* C- ?tocfumum f Night- 
smelling Ccstrum; 2. C. duirnum^ Day-smell¬ 
ing Cestrum. 

There are other more tender species that may 
be cultivated. 

The first rises with an upright stalk about six 
or seven feet high, covcrctl with a grayish bark, 
and divides upward into many slcnttcr branches, 
which generally incline to one side, and arc 
garnished with leaves placed alternate, near four 
inches long, and one and a half broad* smooth 
on their upper side, of a pale erccti, and on their 
under side they have several transverse veins, 
and are of a sea-greui colour* having short 
foot-stalks: the flowers are produced at the 
wings of the leaves, in small dusters* standing 
upon short peduncles, each sustaining four or five 
flowers, of an herbaceous colour. They appear 
in August, bill are not succeeded by bcrncs in 
this dimate. It is a native of the island of Cuba. 

The second species rises with an upright stalk 
to the height of tcu or twelve fcet, covered with 


a smooth lidit-grc.cn bark* dividing at top into 
imuv smaller brandies* with smooth leaves near 
three indies long, and one and a half broad, of 
a lively green colour, and the consistence of thrive 
of th c Spurge Laurel; those are ranged alternately 
on the branches. Toward* the upper part of the 
shouts conic nut the flowers from the wings of 
tile leaves* standing in clusters close to the 
branches; Lliev arc very white, shaped like those 
of the first sort, and smell sweet in the dav^ 
time, whence it had the appellation of I-id y-of- 
thoPay. The berries of this are smaller than 
those of the first sort. It flowers in September, 
October, and November, and is a native uf the 
l Iavaunah. 

Culture .—These plants are capable oF being 
increased either by seeds or cuttings; but, as 
the former cannot be easily procured, the latter 
is the more common method. 

The seeds should be sown in pots filled with 
light friable fash earth in the early spring, and 
plunged into agcntlc hotbed. When the plants 
arc sufficiently strong they should be removed 
into separate pots, shade and and a little water 
being given occasionally till they are well rooted 
again. 

Tile cuttings should be made from the side 
shoots to the length of five or six Indies, and 
planted in pots of fresh earth in the summer 
season, plunging them in a bark hotbed, a little 
water and shade being given till they have 
stricken root. 

In both methods the plants require to be kept 
in pots filled with light earth in the stove. 

From the evergreen flowery nature and fra¬ 
grance of these plants, they afford pleasure and 
variety in assemblage with other stove exotics. 

CM AM/EHOPS*, a genus comprising a plant 
of the perennial exotic kind. The Palmetto, or 
Dwarf Palm* 

It belongs to the class and order Polygamia 
Dheiia* 

The characters in the hermaphrodite flower are r 
that the calyx is an universal spathe,compressed, 
bifid: spadix brandling: perianthimn proper tri¬ 
partite, very small: the corolla tripartite; petals 
ovate* coriaceous, erect, acute, in fleeted at the lip: 
the stamina consist of six subulate compressed 
filaments, scarce cohering at the base: anthers 
linear, tw in, growing to the interior side of the 
filaments: the pistillum has three roundish 
germs; styles as many,distinct,permanent: stig¬ 
mas acute; the pericarpium three drupes, glo¬ 
bose, unilocular: the seeds solitary and globose. 

The male flower in a distinct plant, flowering 
in the same manner. The calyx and corolla as 
in the hermaphrodite: the stamina a gibbous 
receptacle, ending in six filaments not marked 
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by perforations* All the other particulars as in 
the hermaphrodites. 

The species cultivated is C* humiUs . Dwarf 
Fan Palm, 

It never rises with an upright stem* but the 
foot-stalks of the leaves proceed immediately 
from thr head of the root, and are armed ou 
each side with strong spines ; arc flat on their 
upper surface, and convex on their under side: 
the centres of the leaves are fastened to the foot¬ 
stalk, and spread open like a fan, having many 
foldings, and at the top arc dccplv divided like 
the fingers of a hand: when they first come out 
they arc closed together like a fan when shntj 
ana arc fastened together by strong fibres w hich 
rim along the borders of the leaves; and when 
the leaves spread open these fibres or strings 
hang from the sides and ends: the orders of 
the leaves are finely sawed, and have white nar¬ 
row edgings: they arc from nine to eighteen 
inches long, and near a foot broad in their 
widest part. As the lower leaves of the plants 
decay their vestiges remain, and form a short 
stump above ground, in the same manner as our 
Common Male Fern; from between the leaves 
comes out the spadix or club, which sustains the 
flowers; this is covered with a thin epathe or 
hood, which falls off when the bunches open 
and divide. It grows naturally in Italy, &c. 

Culture .—-It is capable of being propagated 
by seeds and side-slips from the head of the 
root. In the first method, the seeds procured 
from abroad, should be sown in pots of light 
sandy earth, and plunged in a hotbed of tanners* 
bark, occasional waterings being given. In the 
autumn or spring following the plants will be 
in a proper state to be pricked out in separate 
pots* Much depends on having good seeds. 

In the second method the slips of the crown 
of the roots or side off-sets should be separated 
with the root fibres, and planted out in pots filled 
with sandy earth, and plunged in a hotbed. The 
plants arc stronger from seeds than when raised 
in this way. 

In ten or twelve months the plants will be fit 
to be removed into other pots, which should be 
done in such a manner as not to injure their 
roots, as when that is the cast they are liable to 
be destroyed. 

They mostly require the protection of a stove 
while young; but when become hardy by gra¬ 
dual exposure to the air, they will succeed m a 
full exposure in summer, and in a greenhouse 
in winter ; but must always be kept in pots of 
light sandy earth, and be frequently watered in 
summer, but more moderately when the weather 
is cold. 

They afford variety in the stove collections. 


4 CIIAMEMOnVE. See Ahthemm. 

CHAM PIG NOV. See Aoahicus. 

CHANGE A RLE ROSE. Sec Hibiscus. 

CUASTE 'I'REE. Sec Vttrx. 

CHJ.H RANT HUS, a germs comprising plants 
of the herbaceous, annual, biennia), and peren¬ 
nial flowery kinds* Wall-flower and Stock Gilli- 
flower. 

It belongs to the class and order Teirmlynamm 
SifajtiU'M} .md ranks in the natural order of 

S/^V/rVOW. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a four* 
leaved compressed pcrianthuim: leaflets lanceo- 
latejconcavcjercct,parallel converging, deciduous; 
the two outer gibbous at the base : the corolla is 
four-petalled, cruciform: petals roundish, longer 
than the calyx; claws the length of theealvx: 
the stamina consist of six subulate filaments, 
parallel, the length of the calves two of them 
within the gibbous leaflets of the calyx, a little 
shorter than the other four: anthers erect, bifid 
al the base, acute at the tip, and reflected : a 
nectareons gland surrounds the base of the 
shorter stamens on each side: the pistillum is 
a prismatic germ, four-cornered, the length of 
the stamens, marked with a tubercle on each 
side: style very short, compressed; stigma ob¬ 
long, two-parted, reflected, tliickish, permanent: 
the pcricarpium is a long compressed stlique ; 
the two opposite angles obliterated, marked with 
a toothlet, two-ceflcd, two-valvcd, furnished 
with the very short style and the erect bifid 
stigma: the seeds are very many, pendulous, 
alternate, subovale, compressed, with a mem¬ 
branous edge* 

There is a great number of species; but those 
mostly cultivated tor ornament are; 1* C* c/ie/W, 
Common Wall-flower; g. C. incarmi. Queen's 
Stock Gil l i flower; 3. C* fencstralh t Cluster- 
leaved Dwarf Stock Gilliflowcr; 4. C, ann?ws t 
Annual Stock Gilliflower, or Ten-week Stock; 
5. C* maritimuS) Dwarf Annual Stock Gilli- 
flower, or Virgin Stock* 

The first rises with a woody stem from a foot 
to two feet or more in height, ascending: the 
branches are angular: the leaves crowded, up¬ 
right, lanceolate, with few serratures, smooth, 
and concave: the petioles hardly distinct from 
the leaves: the peduncles four-cornered. In 
garden culture the branches arc wide and the 
leaves broad, with large flowers. It is a native 
of Switzerland, &c. flowering from April till 
June. 

The chief varieties are the common dwarf 
yellow with a low bushy head, the large yellow 
with a branchy stem forming a bushy head, the 
large yellow bloody with a branchy head, the 
true bloody with a branchy stern, the narrow- 
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leaved raw-coloured, the variegated leaved 
yellow, the winter, and the white, having a 
very branchy greenish stem, and bushy head; 
the flowers in each single or double. 

The second species rises with a strong stalk, 
which is almost shrubby, from a foot to two or 
more in height, having oblong, s]tear-shaped, 
hoary leaves, which arc frequently waved on 
their edges, and turn downward at the extremity; 
from the stalk come out many lateral branches, 
with the same shaped leaves, hut smaller; these 
side brandies are each terminated by a loose 
spike of flowers, each having a woolly calyx, and 
four large roundish petals, indented at the end. 
These usually appear in May and June, but the 
same plants frequently continue flowering most 
part of the summer, 'the seeds ripen in autumn, 
and the plants often perish soon after; but in 
dry rubbish they last two or three years, and be¬ 
come shrubby. Those witli single flowers are 
not worth preserving after they'have perfected 
their seeds* It is a native of Spain, 

The flowers in this sort vary in their colour; 
some are of a pale red, others of a bright red, 
and some curiously variegated, but those of the 
bright red are generally most esteemed. 

There arc likewiseother varieties, as the Scarlet 
or Brampton Stock, with a strong, upright, single 
stem, from one to three feet high, crowned by 
a cluster of long thick leaves and erect spikes of 
large scarlet single and double flowers. 

The Wliite U romp ton Stock, with stem as 
above, and long erect spikes of large elegant 
flowers. 

The Purple or Twickenham Stock, with a 
thick stem a foot and a half or two feet high, 
very branchy upwards, and all terminated by 
'erect spikes of purple sinrjc and double flowers, 
purple blood-spotted single and double flowers, 
variegated purple and white flow ers. 

The Wall-flower deaved or Shrubby Stuck, 
with a shrubby firm stem from a foot to a yard 
high, dividing into many short branches, form¬ 
ing a bushy head, all terminated by erect spikes 
of pure wdiite single and double very fragrant 
flowers, whitish-flLsh-eolnured flowers, whitish- 
purple flowers, whitish-red spotted flowers. 

The third has a shrubby stem, from six to 
eight inches high, nearly tbe thickness of the little 
linger, straight, rigid, round, covered with 
leaves, hoary with nap, dividing at top into two 
or three very short alternate branches : the leaves 
arc scattered, petiolcd, lanceolate, bending this 
w r ay and that: the flowers alternate, nearly the 
size of those in the Common Stock, and of a 
purple colour* It flowers from May to July* 

The fourth species rises with a round smooth 
stalk about two feet high, dividing into several 


branches at top: the leaves arc lanceolate, hoary, 
rounded at the end, almost opposite, or alter¬ 
nate, or three and four together of unequal 
sizes: the flowers are produced in loose spikes 
at the ends of the branches, and placed alter¬ 
nately. It is a native of the southern parts of 
Europe. 

There are varieties with red, purple, white and 
striped single flowers, and with double flowers 
of the same colours* 

The (ifth species has the stems six or eight 
indies in height, very much branched, divari¬ 
cated, somewhat stiff, rugged, with twin ap- 
pressed hairs: the leaves are oval-lanceolate, 
somewhat reflected at the lip, green, on rather 
long petioles, stitfbh ; the upper ones obscurely 
subdenuted : the branches terminated by spike* 
of red flowery, turning purple* It is A native 
of the coast of the Mediterranean, and impro¬ 
perly termed Virginia Slock. 

Culture in the ll'aU-jiittver kind* —These plants 
may be increased by seeds, slips, or layers; but, 
in order to have good flowers, great care should 
be taken to have the seeds collected frtnn the 
best plants: such as is purchased from the seeds¬ 
men can seldom be fully depended upon. The 
seed in this sort is less liable to produce double 
flowers than in the succeeding kind. 

The seed should be sown in the spring, as in 
April or tire following month, either in the situa¬ 
tions where the plants arc to remain, nr on beds 
of earth that have not been enriched by manure, 
being covered lightly in. When the plants ap¬ 
pear, frequent w uteri mrs should be triven in dry 
weather; and when they have attained sufficient 
growth, where the bed method is practised, they 
should be thinned out during a wet season in the 
latter end of summer or beginning of autumn, 
and replanted in the situations where they are to 
flower, or be pricked out in nursery beds, nine 
inches distant, to remain till the following 
spring, to be removed with balls of earth about 
their roots; but the first is the most advisable 
method, as they do not succeed so well by re¬ 
moving. The bed method is chiefly in use with 
the market-gardeners, who cultivate the flowers 
for sale. 

The slip mode is chiefly practised in per¬ 
petuating the tine double flowers. The slips are 
made from the side shoots that have no flowers, 
w hich, after being divested of their lower leaves, 
arc planted in the situations where they arc to 
remain, or in beds, to the depth of three or 
four inches, any time from April lo Mav, slight 
waterings and shade heincr e^iven. In the auturnn 
those in the beds should be removed into sepa¬ 
rate pots, to have the occasional protection of a 
frame in the w inter. 
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The young* tender, and pliable branched may 
be laid down any time from May till the end of 
June, a little water being occasionally given 
when the weather is dry* These should he taken 
off when they are well rooted, and be planted 
out either where they are to remain or in pots. 

These two last methods, however, seldom 
afford plants that have so good flowers as those 
raised from seed, being weaker and furnished 
with shorter spjkes of flowers* They should 
therefore be chiefly confined to those varieties 
that cannot be raised with certainty from seed* 

When these plants are intended for the pur¬ 
pose of ornamenting and affording variety on 
walls, ruins, or other places of this sort, the 
seed should constantly be sown upon them in 
the autumn or early spring, covering it in with 
a little earth to the depth of half an inch* They 
will afterwards propagate themselves by shed¬ 
ding their seed, and continue for a great length 
of tune* 

When cultivated in the vicinity of large towns, 
for the purpose of sale, it is the practice, espe¬ 
cially with the market-gardeners around Lon¬ 
don, to prick the young plants out of the seed¬ 
beds into nursery-rows at the distance of ten or 
twelve inches, and nine or ten from plant to 
plant; and where they grow too luxuriantly in 
these situations they are again removed about 
August, in order to check their too full growth, 
ana by that means render their heads more 
bushy* They are usually exposed for sate, with 
small balls of earth about their roots, when just 
beginning to put forth bloom, so as that their 
colours and the properties of their flowers can 
be discerned. 

Where a blow of the double seedling sort is 
desired, they should be placed in pots, with balls 
of earth to their roots, as soon as their double- 
flower-buds appear, giving them a little water 
and proper shade tilF they become established 
again* 

These plants succeed best and continue longest 
where the soil is of the poor and rather calcare¬ 
ous kind* 

Culture in the Stock Gillifloiver kind *—This 
may be performed exactly in the same manner 
as in the Wall-flower sort, only the seed should 
always, as much as possible, be sown where the 
plants are to remain, or the plants be pricked 
out into them while they are very young, as in 
their more advanced growth they never succeed 
well when removed, or arc of so long duration, 
as their roots are sticky and but slightly provided 
with fibres. When the removal of the plants 
is practised at a late period, it should con¬ 
stantly be done with Urge balls of earth to their 
roots. 
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^ And in the slip and layer methods, as prac» 
Used for the varieties, the plants seldom grow 
so freely or become so fine as those raised from 
seed* The soils on which they arc found to 
succeed the best, are such as are fresh, and 
which have not been enriched by manure. 

Both these species and their varieties, in order 
to have a good show of flowers, and the best 
and most perfect plants, should be raised an¬ 
nually in the different modes, as, in whatever 
way they are increased, they always afford the 
finest flowers the first season of their complete 
flowering. 

And such of the double,snrts of the different 
kinds as have been potted should be protected 
during the winter season, cither in frames for the 
purpose or some other contrivance* 

To have good flowers of this sort £reat care 
should be taken to remove all the small and 
imperfect flowers from the seed beds at the 
time of setting them out. 

Culture in the Annual Stock kind .—In these 
plants it is accomplished by sowing tbe seeds at 
suitable times, so as to produce successions of 
flbwcrs during the summer and autumn, from 
the beginning of February till the latter end of 
May, covering the seed in lightly. The first and 
second sowings should be made on a very gentle 
hotbed, or in pots placed in it, or in frames, to 
be protected in the night; but the others may 
in general be performed in the places where the 
plants are to flower, or in beds, to be afterwards 
pricked out or removed into pots or where they 
are to remain and blow. The former is, how¬ 
ever, the best practice where it can be employed, 
as removing always injures the growth of the 
plants. In sowing and planting them out in 
the borders or other parts of pleasure-grounds, 
it is usual to put them in in patches of five or 
six in each patch, disposing them in a varied 
manner. 

The plants of the early sowings* will mostly 
be in a state to be planted out in pots or on the 
borders in the beginning of May, a little water 
being given when the weather is dry* They are 
always proper to be set out when th:y have at¬ 
tained three or four inches growth, and have 
several leaves* 

When these plants are Faised by themselves 
for show, it is the practice to plant them in rows 
in beds four feet wide, ten or twelve inches* 
apart each way, care being taken to keep them, 
clear from weeds, and duly watered m dry 
weather. 

To have these plants to flower in the autumn 
and winter, some of them should be potted 
about the latter end of July, and placed in a 
warm situation^ occasional waterings being given;; 
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and in the beginning of autumn, removed under 
the protection of the green house or garden-frames. 

Much caution is necessary in the culture of 
these flowers, not only to choose good seed, but 
to remove all the bad and imperfect plants as 
soon as possible from the beds or other places 
where they arc grown* 

The fourth species may likewise be increased 
by sowing the 3eetls at different times, as in the 
above sort, chiefly in the plaee3 where they arc 
to flower, and a few in pots for being set out 
with others of similar growth. 

The fifth sort is propagated and managed in 
the same methods as the two first. 

In order to provide good seed of the three 
first species, great attention should be paid to 
have it collected from those single plants which 
have the largest flowers with the deepest and 
brightest colours. Some suppose it advantage* 
ous to take it from such plants as have rather a 
tendency to the double kinds* The brioches 
should oe separated when dry, as the seeds be¬ 
come perfectly ripened, and be tied up in small 
bunches, and hung up in a dry airy situation 
till the seed is fit to be nibbed out and put up 
for use. 

In the two last species nothing further is ne¬ 
cessary but to take it, when perfectly ripened, 
from the best plants of tlie respective kinds. 

All the species and varieties are highly orna¬ 
mental, but particularly the double-flowering 
sorts, being introduced not only in the more 
open exposures of the clumps and borders of the 
pica sure-grounds and gardens, where variety is 
wanted, tut in other places contiguous to the 
house for the delightful smell they afford. 

The last species is sometimes made use of 
as an edging, and the third as an ornamental 
plant in windows. 

CHKLIPONIUM, a genus furnishing a plant 
of the hardy herbaceous flowery kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pofyanrfria 
AJotiogf/nkt t and ranks in the natural order of 
Rhotadvte. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a two- 
leaved roundish perianthium: leaflets subovale, 
concave, obtuse, caducous; the corolla has four 
roundish flat petals, spreading, large, narrower 
at the base; the stamina consist of very many 
filaments (thirty), flat, broader at lop, shorLcr 
than the corolla; the anthers are oblong, coin- 
pressed, obtuse, erect, and twin: the pistillutn 
n a cylindric germ, the length of the stamens: 
there is no 51 vie: the-atiema headed and bifid; 
the peri carpi u mis a cylindric si 1 ip ue, sub-bivalve : 
the seeds very many, ovate,increased, and shining: 
the receptacle linear, between the valves of a kind 
of circumambient suture, not gaping. 


The species worthy of cultivation as an orna¬ 
mental plant is C, gfaumm^ Sea Celandine, or 
yellow-horned Poppy. 

It has a strong stem : the root-leaves are pin- 
nati fid, waved, variously lobed, and indented; 
pimias gradually larger upwards; hairy on both 
sides; stem-leaves embracing, deeply indented, 
rough above, smooth beneath ; the branches are 
dichotomous: the flowers are of a scarlet co¬ 
lour, and succeeded by long horn-shaped pods. 
The root, according to some, is annual, but 
others assert it to be perennial. 

CVfrare,—These plants are raised from seed, 
which should be sown either in the autumn or 
spring where the plants arc to remain; or they inay 
be raised in a seea-bed, and be afterwards planted 
out where they are to flower. Some seed should 
be sown annually, as the plants seldom continue 
longer than two years. It is hardy, and suc¬ 
ceeds in almost anv soil or situation. 

The plants afford ornament and variety in the 
borders both from their flowery nature and the 
peculiarity of their long'horned pods* 

CHELONE, a genus comprehending plants 
of the flowery herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didyttamta 
Atigimpennia .1 and ranks in the natural order of 
Persona tee. 

.The character* arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, five-parted, very short, permanent pc- 
riamhhmi: divisions erect and ovate: the co¬ 
rolla inonopetalous and rim gent: tube cylindric* 
ve»y short: throat inflated, oblong, convex 
above, flat beneath: border closed, small: upper 
lip obtuse, emargiuate; lower almost equal to 
the upper, very slightly trifid : the stamina con¬ 
sist of four filaments, hid beneath the back of 
the corolla; the two side ones a little longer: the 
anthers incumbent; the rudiment of a fifth fila¬ 
ment, like the point of a dagger, between the 
upper pair of stamens: the pistillum is an ovate 
germ: style filiform, situation and length of the 
stamens: the stitiina is obtuse: the pericarpium 
is an ovate capsule, two celled, longer than the 
calyx; the seeds very many, roundish, sur¬ 
rounded with a membranous rim. 

'Hie species cultivated for ornament arc: 1. C * 
tr/ah-ffj White Smooth Chclone; 2. C. oUiqim > 
Hed OMiqtie-leaved Chclone; 3. C. hirsnfa $ 
Hairy ChJonc; 4. V. pensiemon^ Forking 
Cl k lone. 

The first has apretly thick jointed root, which 
creeps under ground to a considerable distance, 
sending up smooth channelled stalks, which rise 
about two feet high, with two leaves at each 
joint, standing opposite without foot-stalks; 
these are three hit lies and a half long, and about 
three quarters of an inch broad at their base. 
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inhere they are broadest, diminishing gradually twin: the pistillum is an orbiculate germ: the 
to a sharp point; they have small serratures on style two-parted, short: stigmas obtuse: there is 
their edges, which scarcely appear. The flow- no pericarpium: the calyx closed, five-cornered, 
ers grow in a close spike at the end of the five angled; (angles coniprcsstdj deciduous; the 
stalks; are white, and almost like those of the seed single, lenticular and superior* 

Foxglove, It is a native of North America, The species most worthy of cultivation for or - 

According to some, it varies with white flow- nament arc: l* C. Scnpana^ Flax-leaved Goore- 
ers, with rose-coloured flowers, with red flow- foot, Belvidcre, Summer, or Mock Cypress; 
ers, and with purple flowers* 2- C* Botnjs t Cluster-leaved Goose-foot, or 

In the second species, the roots do not creep so Oak of Jerusalem : 3. C. j^mlroswules, Mexican 
far as those of the first: the stalks are stronger, the Goose-foot, or Oak of Cappadocia, 
leaves much broader, and oblique; they are deeply The first rises with upright round stalks, 

sawed on their edges, and stand upon short foot- closely branching pyramidally from the bottom 
stalks: the corolla is of a bright purple colour, upwards, to the height of two or three feet, set 
and consequently makes a finer appearance than with very narrow, linear, spear-shaped, plane, 
the above sort* It is a native of Virginia, entire green leaves, and spikes of small greenish 

The third species resembles the first; but the flowers* It is a native of Greece, flowering in 
stalks and leaves are very hairy, and the flower is July. 

of a purer white- Ills a native of New England* The second species sends up several stems 
Some assert this to vary with white flowers, from the root, which rise about two feet high : 
with blue flowers, with red flowers, and with the leaves are light green, and alternate; the 
purple flowers, flowers axillary from the upper part of the 

The fourth has a cvlindric, pubescent, up- branches, in loose racemes. They appear in 
right stem, a foot ana half high, putting out July, and the seeds ripen in September* The 
several side branches: the leaves are oblong-Ian- leaves emit a very strong odour when bruised, 
ceolate, ending in a point: the flowers in somewhat like that of Ambrosia* It is a native 
short loose spikes from the divisions of the of the South of Europe. 

stalks, and of a purple colour* It is a native of The third has the stem from twelve to eigh- 
North America. teen inches high, sometimes reddish, round. 

They all flower in the autumn, from Septem- striated, with fine scattered hairs: the leaves 
ber to November. are pate green, oblong, sinuated; at the base of 

Culture ,—The mode of propagation in the each, peduncles an inch long, on which are se- 
three first species is by the roots, which multiply veral little heads of flowers alternately disposed, 
easily, being parted in autumn, or early in with a leaflet under each* It is a native of Mex- 
spring, and planted where they are to remain: ico. 

but the fourth sort must be raised annually from Marlyn says that “ the leaves and flowery 
seed, by sowing it iu autumn as soon as perfectly heads of both these plants have a strong and 
ripeneu* not unpleasant smell, and a moderately aroma- 

The plants rise the following spring, and may tic taste, somewhat bitterish/’ 
be planted out in the borders miring the summer Culture .—These sons are all readily raised 

months* They are hardy plants, and succeed in from seed sown in the full ground in March, 
roost soils and situations. on a bed of rich light earth, and raked in 

All these plants have a very ornamental effect lightly. When the'plants are two or three 
for some time in autumn, after the principal inches high, they may be planted out singlv in 
bloom of most others is over; and, from being different parts of the borders; but it is proba- 
of different colours, produce much variety when bly a better practice to put the seed in in patches 
planted in the borders of pleasure-grounds, where the plants are to flower, thinning them 

CHENOPOD1UM, a genus com prising plants afterwards to a single plant in each place* In 
of the hardy herbaceous onamental kind. the first sort, some plants may also he planted 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria in pots, to be set out in assemblage with other \ 

Digynia f and ranks in the natural order of Rolo* potted annuals : and a few plants of the other 
Tacece, two sorts may be treated in the same way, in 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five-lea v- order to move them to the shelter of a green¬ 
ed perianthium, concave, permanent: divisions house or garden-frame, 
ovate, concave, membranaceous on the margin i The shrubby sorts have but little beauty* 
there is no corolla: the stamina consist of five CHERRY TREE. See Phuniis* 

subulate filaments, opposite the leaves of the CHERRY-LAUREL. See Pruwus* 

calyx, and of the same length: anthers roundish, CHESTNUT. See Kagus* 

S L 
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CHESTNUT, HORSE, See JEs culus* 
CHINA PINK* See Dianthus* 

CHINA ROSE* See llijnscus, 
CT-IEOCOCCA, a genus containing a plant, 
of the ornamental flowering shrubby exotic 
kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
slg^rtgutce. 

Tlie characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
toothed, superior, permanent perianthium: 
the corolla mono petal (His, funnel-form : tube 
long, spreading: border five-parted: divisions 
equal, acute, reflected i the stamina consist of five 
filiform filaments, length of the corolla; anthers 
oblong, erect; the pistillum is an inferior, round¬ 
ish, compressed germ : style filiform, length of 
the stamens: stigma simple, obtuse: the peri- 
car piu mis a roundish berry, compressed, crowned 
with the calyx, one-cellea: the seeds two, round¬ 
ish, compressed, and distant. 

The species chiefly cultivated is C. racemosa^ 
Climbing Snowberry Tree* 

It rises with a climbing, branchy stem, seve¬ 
ral feet high, garnished with broad spear-shaped 
leaves, and flowers in a raceme, succeeded by 
numerous white berries of a loose texture. 

There is a larger variety with smaller leaves 
and pale-coloured flowers, 

Ctt/tore*—These plants may be raised by 
layers or cuttings of the young branches, which 
should be laid down or planted in pots during 
the summer months; and when well rooted, be 
taken off and planted in other pots, or removed 
into larger ones, a little water being green when 
*he different operations arc performed* 

They afford ornament and variety when placed 
in assemblage w r ith other stove plants* 

CH tONANTHUS,agenus containing a plant 
of the deciduous flowering shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria Jl/b- 
wgynict} and ranks in the natural order of Se - 
fiance. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium ; four-parted, erect, acumi¬ 
nate, permanent: the corolla is monopetalous, 
■funnel-form: tube very short, length ofthe calyx, 
spreading: border of four divisions, which are 
linear, erect, acute, oblique, most extremely 
long: the stamina consist of two very short su¬ 
bulate filaments, inserted into the tube: anthers 
cordate, erect; pistillum is an ovate germ: style 
simple, length of the calyx: stigma obtuse, 
trifiil: the peri carp ium is a one-celled, round 
drupe: the seed is a striated nut. 

The species cultivated is C. Virghrica) Vir¬ 
ginia Snowdrop, or Fringe Tree. 

It rises in U« native situation whh a rough 
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fttem, about ten feet high : the leaves are as large 
as those of the laurel, but of a much thinner 
substance; the flowers come out in Way, hang¬ 
ing in long bunches, and arc of a pure white; 
hence it is called Snowdrop Tree; and, From 
the flowers being cut into narrow segments, 
Fringe Tree* After the flowers have fallen 
away, the fruit appears, which is a dark-co¬ 
loured drupe, about the size of a sloe* It is a 
native of South Carolina* 

There are varieties, with broader, or ovate- 
elliptic, and with narrower, or lanceolate leaves. 

CWfare*—The method of propagation in this 
shrub is either by seed or layers of the young 
branches; the latter is a tedious method, as the 
branches do not easily strike root* 

The seed should be procured from America, 
and sown as soon as it arrives in large pots of 
fresh loamy earth, half an inch deep, plunging 
them in a shady border, keeping them free Irom 
weeds, and giving occasional waterings, till au¬ 
tumn, when they should be moved to a frame, 
or where they can be occasionally sheltered dur¬ 
ing hard frost in winter; and in March plunged 
into a hot-bed, to bring them up* 

The plants should afterwards be hardened gra¬ 
dually to the full air, and occasional shade be 
given from the mid-day sun at their first appear¬ 
ance, and water during summer, being sheltered 
again in the autumn and winter, when they may 
be pricked out separately in small pots; and after 
managing them in the same way another year or 
two, be planted out in the full ground* 

The layers should be made from the young 
twigs of the last summer's growth ; and as they 
emit roots reluctantly, a slit or twist should be 
given at the part laid in the earth, watering them 
well during summer, and in two years some may 
be rooted, so as to be taken off, and planted 
out* 

It is a most beautiful ornamental shrub for the 
plantations of pleasure-grounds, arid prospers 
m any common soil, though it is said to delight 
most in that of a somewhat moist loamy nature. 
It should be placed conspicuously, and so as to 
have the shelter of other shrubs, that there may 
be a more plentiful bloom, 

CHIRONIA, a genus comprising plants of 
the exotic shrubby green-house kind- 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogyma^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Rotate a*. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five* 
parted, erect, acute, permanent, onc-leafcd peri¬ 
anthium : leaflets oblong: lbe corolla monopeta- 
lous, equal; tube narrow er; border five-parted, 
spreading: divisions ovate, equal: the stamina 
consist of five broad, short idauicuts, growing 
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from the tip of the tube: anthers oblong, erect, 
large, converging, and (after having shed the 
pollen) spirally twisted; thcpistillum is an ovate 
germ: style filiform, a little fonger than the sta¬ 
mens, declinatc: stigma headed, ascending : the 
pcricarpimn is ovate and bilocular: the seeds 
numerous and small. 

The species cultivated for ornament arc: 1. G* 
taccifera , Berry-bearing Chironia, or Cen¬ 
taury; 2, C. fmtescznS) Shrubby African Chi¬ 
ron ia. 

The first grows to the height of a Foot and 
half, or two feet, with a quadrangular stem, 
and becomes very bushy, having beautiful red 
flowers at the ends of the brandies. 

It produces both flowers and fruit during most 
of the summer months, and sometimes ripens 
seeds, which are of a dark chesnut colour. It 
is a native of Africa, 

The second species has the stem dividing 
above into round branches, tomentose, ash- 
cnloured, mostly alternate, subdividing a little at 
lop: the leaves are opposite, obtuse, fleshy, 
about two inches in length, sessile, frequently 
twice as long as the intcraodes: the peduncles 
two or three together, terminating, each having 
two or three bright purple flowers arising from 
the axils, with a pair of linear foliolcs in the 
middle; the pedicels one-flowered. It is a na¬ 
tive of Africa, 

Culture ,—The plants in these different species 
may be raised from seeds, which should be sown 
in small pots of light sandy earth, plunging 
them in a moderate hot-bed: when they have 
attained some growth, air should be admitted 
pretty freely. It is the practice with some to re¬ 
move them into other pots; but when they are 
suffered to remain in those in which they were 
«own, till they become large, they make the 
stronger plants. They should be afterwards gra¬ 
dually exposed to the open air, to be hardened, 
being placed in sunny situations with other 
plants that require little moisture. In the win¬ 
ter they should have the protection of a'dry and 
airy green-house, and be very sparingly wa¬ 
tered. 

They may likewise be increased by cuttings 
planted in pots of the same sort of earth in the 
spring, aided by the assistance of a hot-bed, and 
the same kind of management as in the former 
mode. 

In these methods of management they mostly 
flower the second year, and afford much orna¬ 
ment and variety among other curious plants of 
he exotic kind. 

CHRISTMAS ROSE* See Hbli.bborlis. 
CHRISrS THORN. See Rhamnus. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, a genus containing 


plants of the flowering herbaceous annual and 
perennial, as well as the shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngmpsia 
Polygamia Superflua 3 and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite Discoidf-tz* 

The characters are; that the calyx‘ is com¬ 
mon-hemispherical, imbricate: scales dose in¬ 
cumbent; the interior ones larger by degrees; 
the innermost terminated by a parched scale : the 
corolla compound radiated: corollets herma¬ 
phrodite tubular, numerous, in the disk ; female* 
more than twelve in the ray : proper of the her¬ 
maphrodites funnel-form, five*cleft, palulous, 
length of the calyx: of the females strap-shaped, 
oblong, three-toothed: the stamina, in the her¬ 
maphrodites, filaments five, capillary, very 
short: the anthers cylindric, tubular, shorter 
than the corolla; the pislillum, in the her¬ 
maphrodites, an ovate germ: style filiform, 
longer than the stamens: stigmas two,. revo¬ 
lute: in the females, an ovate germ: style fili¬ 
form, equal with the hermaphrodites: stigmas 
two, obtuse, revolute; there is no pcricarpium; 
the calyx unchanged: the seed solitary, oblong, 
without any pappus: the receptacle naked, dotted 
and convex. 

The species cultivated for ornament are, chiefly, 
1 . C. coronariurrt , Annual Garden Chrysanthe¬ 
mum ; 9, C* serQtimim t Late-flowering Creep¬ 
ing Chrysanthemum; 3. C, Mon^peUense > Mont¬ 
pelier Chrysanthemum, or Ox Eye; 4, C.*co- 
rymhosum % Corymbed Chrysanthemum ; C. 
Jnttescensj Shrubby Canary Chrysanthemum, or 
Ox Eye; 6. C. jtosculosun i, Bastard Shrubby 
Chrysanthemum. 

The first has a furrowed stem, leafy, branch¬ 
ing, three feet high : the leaves are smooth. 
Stem-clasping; pinnas either pinnate or pinna- 
tifid, the exidone very large, bifid, with the pin¬ 
nules sharply gashed : the peduncles terminat¬ 
ing, one-flowered: the flowers of different co¬ 
lours. It is a native of Sicily, See. 

The second species has a perennial creeping 
root: the stem strong, branched, erect,somewhat 
villose, three or four feet high: the leave? are 
sessile, smooth; on some plants with many acu¬ 
minate serratures beyond the middle, on others 
very few towards the end only, others again 
quite entire: the flowers on the ends of the 
branches of a white colour, appearing in Sep~ 
tember. 

The third is an elegant perennial plant, with¬ 
out scent, and is very smooth and slightly vil¬ 
lose, with erect, branching steins, three or four 
feet in height: the lower leaves bipinnanfid, 
upper pinnatifid,one or two at top quite entire: 
the flowers large, white, and radiated, like those 
of the above. 
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The fourth species is perennial, having an erect 
stem, from eighteen inches to two or three feet 
high, or more : the leaves are alternate, pinnas 
pinnate to the middle, the segments sharply tooth¬ 
ed : the stalks are terminated by corymbs of large 
white flowers. The whole plant is without 
smell or taste, flowering in July and August. It 
is a native of the South of France, &c. 

The fifth has a shrubby stem, near two feet 
high, dividing into many branches: the leaves 
are of a grayish colour, cut into many narrow 
segments; the flowers axillary, standing upon 
naked peduncles singly, and greatly resembling 
those oF common Chamomile* There is a suc¬ 
cession of these for a great part of the year, for 
w hich it is chiefly esteemed. It is a native of the 
Canary Islands. 

The sixth species is a procumbent, evergreen 
undershrub, two feet In height: the leaves oh- 
ovate, gradually narrowing mio the petiole, si¬ 
nuate-toothed and stiflish : the flowers small, 
terminating, solitary, and of a deep yellow co¬ 
lour, It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

There arc varieties with single and double 
flowers, both white and yellow ; with fistular 
florets, termed Quill-leaved Chrysanthemum. 

Culture. —Thu first or annual kind may be 
propagated either by seeds or cuttings, but the 
latter method is the more expeditious, and of 
course more commonly practised* 

In the first mode the seed should be sown 
in the early spring months on a very moderate 
hot-bed, or under hand glasses, and continued 
*o late as the fatter end of April, in a sunny si¬ 
tuation in the open ground. It may be put in 
in small drills or on the surface, the mould being 
previously made fine and even, and the seed sown 
thin, and evenly covered in to the depih of nearly 
half an inch. When the plants are of sufficient 
growth, as in May^ or the following month, they 
may be planted out sinirly in the situations where 
they are to flower. A little water should be oc¬ 
casionally given, both while in the beds and 
when, planted out, especially when the weather 
Is dry in the latter case. 

In order to have fine double sorts, care should 
be had to remove all the bad flowers from about 
them aa soon as they can be ascertained, leaving 
only one or two good ones in a place; and to 
have them fine in pots, they should be removed 
into them as soon as they can be known, with 
large balls of earth about their roots, a little 
water being given at the time. 

In the latter method, which is constantly em¬ 
ployed for continuing the double sorts so that 
they may blow early in the succeeding summer, 
cuttings of the strong side shoots about three 
inches long, which have not flowered, should 


be planted in large pots near the tops, not too 
nearly together, in the early autumnal months, as 
the latter end of September, a little water being 
given at the time; the pots being removed into 
a frame or green-house for protection during 
the winter, and air freely admitted in proper 
weather. About the beginning of April they 
should be removed from the pots into the situa¬ 
tions where they are to flower, being planted out 
singly. In this culture they flower much earlier 
than when raised from seed. 

Some plants should however always be raised 
from seed, in order to afford cuttings to increase 
the double sorts from, and thereby avoid iheir de¬ 
generating. 

The seed made use of should constantly be col¬ 
lected from the best and most ful! double flower*. 

The three following species arc capable of be¬ 
ing increased either by sowing the seeds in 
March in beds of fine mould, m warm sunny 
situations, or by dividing the roots and planting 
them out in the autumnal months, when the 
season is open and rather moist. The plants in 
the former of these modes should be trans¬ 
planted into other beds in the latter end of sum¬ 
mer, and set out to the distance of ten or twelve* 
inches, in order to be removed in the autumn 
following into I he places where they arc to 
flower. 

The tw o last species arc easily increased by 
planting cuttings of the young branches in pots 
filled with good rich earth, any time during the 
spring or early summer months, proper shade 
and water being given. When the plants are 
well rooted in the beginning of the autumn, 
they should be removed and planted in separate 
pots, and during the winter placed under the pro¬ 
tection of a deep garden frame or green-house* 

The first sort affords plants well suited for or¬ 
nament in the beds or borders of pleasure- 
grounds or other places, as they produce many 
flowers and continue late in the autumn; and 
though they are annual when produced from 
seeds, the cuttings, as has been seen, when 
planted out in the autumn continue the winter, 
and flower earlier in the ensuing summer than the 
plants raised by seed. 

The three following sorts are proper for the 
borders of extensive ornamented grounds, as 
they produce an agreeable variety a considerable 
length of time in autumn, and are of a large 
as well as hardy growth* 

The two last are adapted for greenhouse col¬ 
lections, where they afford variety among othet 
potted plants. 

CHRYSOBALANUS, a genus containing a 
plant of the exotic tree kind. The Cocoa Plum, 
It betongs to the class and order leosandria 
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Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Pomacec p * 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, bell-shaped, five-cleft perianthium, divi¬ 
sions expanding, withering: the corolla has five 
petals, oblong, flat, spreading, inserted by their 
claws into the calyx: the stamina consist of 
very many stamens, placed in a circle, erect, in¬ 
serted into the calyx: anthers small, twin: the 
pistillum is an ovate germ: style of the shape 
and length of the stamens; inserted laterally at 
the base of the germ: stigma obtuse: the peri- 
carpium is an ovate drupe, large, one-celled: 
the seed a nut ovate, marked with five furrows, 
wrinkled, five-valved. 

The species cultivated is the C, Icaco, Cocoa 
Plum. 

It is an irregular shrub, from three to ten 
feet high, covered with a ferruginous bark with 
pale spots; the leaves ovate-roundish, obtuse, 
entire, coriaceous, shining, on very short pe¬ 
tioles, alternate, two inches long: racemes 
branched, corymbed, lax, terminating and axil¬ 
lary, short; the last common peduncles three- 
flowered i the flowers arc inodorous, small, with 
white petals, having almost the character of the 
plum: fruits roundish, about an inch in diamc* 
ter, either quite entire, or with five, six, or 
seven grooves; red, purple, yellow, whitish, or 
variegated, but never olue, as described by 
Catesby* It is a native of the Caribbce Islands. 

There are two varieties of this with compound 
leaves, and of tall shrubby growth. 

Culture .—These plants are increased by plant¬ 
ing the atones or nuts of the fruit procured from 
abroad in pots of light earth in the early spring, 
plunging them in a very moderate hot-bed, oc¬ 
casional waterings being given. When the 
plants are of proper growth, as three or four 
inches in height, they should be removed and 
put in other pots of a small middling size, sepa¬ 
rately, being re-plungcd in the hot-bed, proper 
•bade and moisture being given till they become 
perfectly rooted. 

They must be kept constantly in the heat of 
the stove, and managed as other exotics of the 
same kind; water should be given them fre¬ 
quently during the summer months, but only in, 
small proportions at a time. In winter it should 
be very sparingly employed, lest it make them 
throw off their leaves. 

Thev afford variety in the hot-house collections. 

CHftYSOCOMA, a genus comprising plants 
«f the flowery herbaceous perennial and shrubby 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia JEqualis, and ranks in the natural 
aider of Composites Discoidete^ 


The characters are: that the calyx is com¬ 
mon hemispherical, imbricate; scales linear, 
outwardly convex, acuminate : the corolla com¬ 
pound tubular, longer than the calyx : corolltts 
hermaphrodite, tubular, numerous, equal. Pro¬ 
per funnel-form : border five-deft, revolute : 
the stamina consist of five filaments, filiform, 
very short; anthers cylindric, tubular; the pis- 
tillum is an oblong germ, crowned ; style fili¬ 
form; scarce longer than the florets: stigmas 
two, oblong, depressed, involule: there is no 
pericarpium : calyx scarcely changed: the seeds 
are solitary, ovate-oblong, compressed: pappus 
hairy : the receptacle is naked, flat. 

The species cultivated are; L C. Linosyris^ 
German Goldy Locks ; 2. C. comaurea, Great 
Shrubby Goldy Locks; 3. C. cornua. Small 
Shrubby Goldy Locks, 

The first has a perennial root; the stalks rise 
two feet and a half high, are round, stiff, and 
closely garnished with long, narrow, smooth 
leaves, which come out without any order, of a 
pale green colour : the upper part of the stalk 
divides into many slender peduncles, each sus¬ 
taining a single head of flowers, of a bright yel¬ 
low colour, and disposed in form of an umbel. 
The plant, when handled, affords a very fine aro¬ 
matic smell. It is a native of Germany. 

. The second species rises with a ligneous stalk, 
about a toot high, dividing into many small 
branches, which are garnished with narrow 
leaves, of a deep green, coming out on every 
side without order: the back part of each leaf 
has a smalt short appendix, which runs along 
the stalks : the flowers are produced at the end 
of the branches, on slender naked foot-stalks, 
and are of a pale yellow colour. It flowers a 
great part of the year, and the seeds ripen well 
m autumn* It is a native of the Cape. 

The third is a less plant than the above; it ha* 
a shrubby stalk, branching out in the same man¬ 
ner: the leaves arc shorter, and a little hairy:, 
the flowers are not half so large, of a pale sul¬ 
phur colour, and nod on one 3 idc before they 
are blown. It flowers a great part of the year, 
and ripens seeds well. It is a native of the Cape. 

Culture* —The first species may be raised bv 
sowing the seed in a bed of light mould during 
the early spring months, or by dividing the 
routs, and planting them out in rather moist- 
open weather in the autumn. 

The other sorts may be increased by planting; 
cuttings of the young shoots in pots of light 
rich earth in the spring or summer months r 
plunging them in a slight hot-bed, or covering- 
them with hand glasses till they have stricken 
root. They may afterwards be planted out im 
separate pots*. 
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The fir** sorts arc capable ofbcing employed 

in the -siirubbery, borders, ami the latter in the 
green hoii^c, 

C! IflYSOPHYLLUM, a genus containing 
a plant of the exotic tree kind- Golden Leaf or 
Mur Apple. 

It belong* to the class and order Pentarrdriu 
NonnL*yiria t ami ranks in the natural order of 
Df/mour. 

The characters are : that the calvx U a five- 
parted, small pcriajuhiuju : leaflets roundish, ob¬ 
tuse, permanent: ihe corolla monopetalous, 
bell-shaped: border fivc-cleft (ten-cleft) : seg¬ 
ments roundish, very much expanded, shorter 
than the tithe t the stamina consist of five fila- 
H mcnts, subulate, placed on the tube, converging: 
anthers roundish, twin, incumbent; the pisti!- 
lum is a roundish germ : style very short : stig- 
,ma obtuse, subqumquefid : the periearpium U a 
globular berry, ten-celled, large; the seeds soli¬ 
tary, bony, compressed, marked with a scar, and 
ahining. 

The species cultivated is C. Cainiio > Broad- 
leaved Star Apple. 

It has a woody, branching stem, growing 
many feet high in its native situation, having 
■ spreading, slender, declining branches, garnish¬ 
ed with alternate spathated leaves, quite entire, 
downy underneath, satiny and gold-coloured; 
and bunches of flowers which arc succeeded by 
large globular, eatable fruit. 

It varies with different coloured fruits, as red¬ 
dish, purple, and blue. 

Culture .—These plants are increased by sow¬ 
ing the seeds, procured from the native situa¬ 
tions of the plants, in pots filled with light good 
mould, in the spring, plunging them in a tan 
hot-bed. When the plants nave attained a few 
inches in height, they should be planted out 
singly into other pots, a little water being given 
at the time, w ith a due degree of shade, and the 
pots replunged into the hot-bed* They should 
afterwards have water in moderate proportions, 
when necessary, and sufficient shade; being kept 
constant!v in the hot-bed of the stove. And as 
they increase in siac, they must be removed into 
larger pots, and have the management of other 
lender exotic plants. 

These plants produce a fine effect in the stove, 
From the singularity of their leaves, but they sel¬ 
dom flower. 

CIBOULS. See Allium. 

C1CFJOK1UM, a genus comprising a plant of 
the herbaceous esculent kind* Succory or En¬ 
dive. 

It belongs to the class and order Syiit*etiesia 
Poh/^amia jEf/tttilis, and ranks in the natural 
.order of Cow posit & Stwi/fosctdosce. 


The characters are: that the calyx is common 
calycled cyhndrie ; stifles eight, narrow-lanceo¬ 
late, equal, form ini' a cylinder; and five others 
incumbent and shorter : the corolla compound 
flat, uniform : coroUules hermaphrodite twenty, 
in a ring : proper in on ope talons, ligulaic, trun¬ 
cate, deeply five-toothed; the stamina consist of 
five capillary filaments, very short : anther cy- 
lindnc-pentagon, tuhulous : the pistillum is an 
oblong germ : style filiform, the length of the 
stamens: stigmas two, rcvolute : there is no pe- 
ricarpiom ; the calyx cyliudric, converging at 
top: the seeds solitary, compressed, with sharp 
angles : pappus obscurely hairy, slightly five- 
tomherl (many-leaved, and as it were composed 
of a double row of leaves) : the receptacle some¬ 
what chaffy. 

The species cultivated for culinary use is C. 
Emiivia, Broad-leaved Endive, or Succory, 

It has an herbaceous, annual stem,two feet high^ 
upright, round, thick, and branched ; the root- 
leaves many, larc;c, subcuneiform, sinuate-tooth¬ 
ed, smooth on both sides; the uppermost lan¬ 
ceolate and small, of a whitish green colour, thick 
and crisp, like coss lettuce : the flowers are pale 
blue, solitary, 'and pcduncled. It is at most 
a biennial plant; but if the seeds be sown in the 
spring, they will flower and produce seeds the 
3ame year, and perish in the autumn. This is 
more proper for culinary uses than sallads, and 
not so hardy as the green curled variety : it is 
mostly cultivated only for autumn use. It is a 
native of China and Japan. 

There arc other varieties, as with green curled 
leaves, which form a circular duster close to the 
ground, twelve or fifteen inches in diameter; the 
centre leaves being numerous, very closely placed, 
and growing to a large, compact, finely-blanched, 
white heart. This is a fine hardy variety, most¬ 
ly cultivated for sal lads and other culinary pur¬ 
poses. But the great point is, to have the true 
sort; as some have long, irregular, thinly-placed 
leaves, very little curled, and the heart open and 
loose. In saving seed, the fullest-leaved, most 
curly, regular, bushy plants, that bottom welt* 
and have the heart perfectly full, close, and 
white, should therefore be chosen; the white 
curled, which is smaller, bavin fit white, very frin- 
gy, curled leaves, in a circular cluster close to the 
ground, ten or twelve inches in diameter, very 
full and close in the heart. 

Culture ,—These plants are raised from seed, 
which should be sown at different times, from 
the beginning of June to the end of the follow^ 
ing month, upon beds of fine rich mould. And 
some, in order to have very early plants, make 
a sowing about the middle of May. But, when 
the sowings are made too early, the plants are 
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apt to run to seed ; and when they are deferred 
too long, they do not attain a sufficient grow th 
before they are set out. 

All these separate sowings should be perform¬ 
ed in as open exposures as possible* the ground 
being prepared by digging it over into proper 
beds* and reducing the earth well at the time* 
The seed should then be sown thinly over the 
surface* and lightly raked in. In the light sorts 
of soil, it is the practice of some to tread it in. 

Occasional slight waterings should be given 
when the weather is dry* and the plants kept 
clear from weeds, and properly thinned* so as 
not to draw up too fast. When they are of suffi¬ 
cient growth* as from four or five to six inches 
in height/they should be planted out where they 
are to remain; which for the more early plant¬ 
ings should be as open as possible; but for the 
later crops* the more southern sheltered aspects 
should he preferred. 

For this purpose* the ground should be rich 
and mellow, being formed into beds about four 
foci in width* by digging over to a good spade's 
depth : a line should then be extended the whole 
length* and the plants* after bring taken up 
with their roots as perfect as possible* and their 
tops and roots trimmed when necessary* be set 
out in rows, ten or twelve inches distance each 
way, by means of a dibble, a good watering be¬ 
ing given immediately afterwards, when the sea* 
son is dry. In this mode each bed will contain 
four rows of plants. But they may be planted 
without having the land formed into beds : the 
raised bed method is however preferable* es¬ 
pecially for the winter crops* and where the soil 
is inclined to moisture, as keeping the plants 
more free from stagnant wetness, and prevent¬ 
ing their rotting in the winter. In these cases 
they are often planted at smaller distances, as 
six or eight inches. Some likewise* for the 
late crops, form a sort of banka, sloping 
towards the south* having the breadths of four 
or five feet* in which the plants are set out 
in rows as above. In this way the plants 
stand more dry, and are capable of being pro¬ 
tected by frames and mats with greater facility* 
when the severity of the winter renders it ne¬ 
cessary, Where they have been set out close in 
these cases, some may be drawn out in such a 
manner as to leave the rest standing at the pro¬ 
per distance* which may be planted again in a 
warm border about February. When plants 
of this sort are set out in dry weather* it is a 
good method to make shallow drills* in order 
that the moisture may be more perfectly re¬ 
tained. 

Crops should be planted out in some-of these 
methods every fortnight or three weeks* from 


about the middle of June till the beginning of 
October* or later* by which means they will 
come forward in perfection, from the later 
summer months till the spring following. 

The only culture that is afterwards necessary, 
is merely that of keeping the plants free from 
weeds, by proper hoeing; and when they have 
attained their full growth, tying them up, in 
order that they may oe effectually blanched* and 
rendered sweet anti tender. 

Blanching the plants .—This depends almost 
wholly upon the hearts of the plants being kept 
perfectly secluded from the action of fight, 
which has been attempted in many different me¬ 
thods* as by tying up the leaves of the plants 
dose together with pieces of bass; by earthing 
the plants well up; by placing plane tiles or 
boards flat upon them* and by transplanting the 
full-sized plants into the sides of raised ridges* 
putting them in the earth nearly up to their top?. 
The two first inodes are chiefly employed in the 
autumn and spring crops* and the last in the 
winter^ 

The two first are the most effectual method? 
when performed in a perfect manner* as* while 
they render them quite white and crisp in a re¬ 
gular manner* they do not cramp or restrain 
their growth: the latter is chiefly to be employed 
in dry soils* and should be done at two or thret 
different times. 

In the thitd* the hearts are rendered suffi¬ 
ciently white and tender* but the growth of the 
plants is too much restricted* and the business 
is not performed in so regular or effectual a - 
manner. The last is useful* when there is dan¬ 
ger of the plants rotting* by an excess of mois¬ 
ture, In whichever way the etiolation of 
these vegetables is performed* it should con¬ 
stantly be done when the plants are quite drv, 
in the middle of a fine day* as* when done while 
they are wet* much loss and injury is sustained 
by their rotting. They mostly become well 
blanched in the course of a fortnight, or sooner 
where the light has been wholly excluded. 

In very severe winters, it is of great use to 
cover the plants with some light material, so as 
to prevent their rotting, and being destroyed. 

These plants may he well preserved in ibis 
season, also by being placed in dry sand* in a 
shed* cellar, or other convenient place. 

In saving the seed of these plants, great care 
should be taken to collect it from the best and 
most perfect of the different varieties* and to 
have it perfectly ripened, as without care in this 
last respect it never answers well as seed, 

CINERARIA* a genus furnishing plants of 
the herbaceous and shrubby kind* for the green¬ 
house, ■ . ■ ; . 
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It belongs to the class and order Rijngnifisia 
PuitftTamrn Superflua^ ami ranks in the natural 
order of Comf^iite Jliicoitlere* 

The characters are : that the calyx is common 
simple,mam-leaved: leaflets equal : the corolla 
compound radiated : the comllets hermaphro¬ 
dite, equal, numerous in the disk : female lieu- 
late, the same number with the leaves of the 
caJvx, in the ray ; proper of the hermaphro¬ 
dite funnel-shaped, with an erect, five-cleft 
border: female ligulale, lanceolate, touthlctted 
at top: the stamina in the hermaphrodite, fila¬ 
ments five, filiform, short: anther cylmdric, 1u- 
bultms, five-cicft at top: the pistillnm in the 
hermaphrodite is an oblong germ : style fili¬ 
form, the length of the stamens; stigmas two, 
almost erect: females, germ oblong; style fili¬ 
form, short: stigmas two, obhmg, bluntish, re¬ 
volute; there is no pericarpimn : calyx un¬ 
changed : the seeds solitary, linear, and qua¬ 
drangular; pappus hairy, copious; the receptacle 
naked, and rtattish. 

The species are; \.C.tftGriii?na f Sea Cineraria, 
or Ragwort; S. C ■ ainelioides, Blue-flowered Ci¬ 
neraria, or Cape Aster; 3* C, lanata , Woolly 
Cineraria* 

't he first has many woody stems, two or three 
feet high, divided into many branches, which 
have aVhite downy bark. The leaves are very 
woolly, six or eisht inches long, deeply sinuatea, 
and jagged on tticir borders. The stems which 
support the flowers are a foot or more in length, 
having two or three small leaves on each, shaped 
like those below, and terminated by many yel¬ 
low flowers growing in panicles, or rather 
corymbs, shaped like those of common Ragwort; 
appearing from June to August. It is a native 
of the Mediterranean. 

There is a variety with higher and more 
woody stems, broader leaves, and smaller flow¬ 
ers ; out it is not so hardy. 

The second species has the stem oF a purplish 
colour, rou^bj dividing into many branches near 
the root, so as to form a low bushy plant, sel¬ 
dom rising more than two feet high; but the 
branches extending more than a foot on every 
side; the leaves about an inch long, and a 
third part of an inch broad, thick, succu¬ 
lent, rough, sessile, generally two, hut some¬ 
times three at a joint, or even four, two being 
larger and two smaller. Towards the upper part 
of the branches arise the peduncles, frnm four 
to six inches long, naked, each supporting one 
.flower, the ray of which is of a fine sky blue, 
and, after it has been some time expanded, turns 
back towards the calyx. Martyn says, “ it is 
never without flowers the whole year 1“ 

The third is a plant of mode rate growth, but 
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which, Mcirtyn observes, !, in thcbcaiitv of its 
blossom* far eclipses all the others cultivated in 
gardens : its petals, exteriorly, are of a most vivid 
purple, interiorly white. It flowers early in the 
spring, and, by proper management, may be 
made to flower the whole year through. It is a 
naiivc of the Canary Islands. 

Culture ,—The plants in these different species 
are all capable of Wing increased either by seeds 
or cuttings, hut the latter is the more reatly me¬ 
thod, The seeds should be sown in the earlv 
spring season in pots of light earth, plunged iiim 
a very gentle hot-bed; and when the plants are 
of sufficient growth, they should be removed 
singly into other pots, a little water being given. 

The cuttings may be planted in pots of the 
same sort of earth during the summer season, or 
in the borders in warm shaded situations: when 
they have stricken good roots they may be re¬ 
moved into pots, in order to be protected in the 
winter months. When treatca too tendcrlv, 
these plants are apt to become weak. 

These plants afford variety when set out in 
assemblage w ith other sorts in pots, or the two 
first may ne planted out in warm sheltered situa¬ 
tions in the open ground during the summer; 
but they must be protected from frosts in the 
w inter season in some w ay or other* 

The third is valuable for the green-house, as 
being hardy, flowering readily, and easily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings. 

CISTUS, a genus affording plants of the 
shrubby evergreen kind. Rock Rose. 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandrm 
Mortogtjniaf and ranks in the natural order of 
Rofacetp* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
leaved permanent perianthium; leaflets roundish, 
concave ; of which two alternate ones are lower 
and smaller: the corolla has five petals, roundish, 
flat, spreading, very large; the stamina consist 
of numerous capillary 111 amen is, shorter than 
the corolla: ambers roundish, small; the pistil - 
lum is a roundish germ : style simple, the length 
of the stamens; stigma flat, orbiculate ; the pe¬ 
ricarp! urn is a roundish capsule, covered with 
the calyx; the seeds numerous, roundish, and 
small. 

The species arc: I. C. popttlifbtius t Poplar- 
leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose; £. C. laurtfolufs^ 
Bay-leaved Gum Cistus; 3. C. Iudanifcrus r Spa¬ 
nish Gum Cistus; 4 . C. incattu f," Hoary Rock 
Rose, or Rose Cistus; 5. C. ftnllmifolms. Sea 
Purslaut-lcavcd Cistus; 6. C, MompeUensis^ 

Montpelier Gum Cistus; 7* C. Cretiats^ Cretan 
Ladaniferous Cistus ; 8. C, albidtts, White-leaved 
Cistus; g. C. crixptt j, Curled-leaved Cistus ; 
10. C, salvtfohuS) Sage-leaved Cistus*; 
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In this numerous germs there are other spe¬ 
cies that may equally deserve cultivation, 

7'he first has a stiff, slender, woody stem- six 
or seven feet high* sending out many branches 
the whole length : these and the leaves are 
hairy; the ealvxcs also very hairy: luit the 
branches and [eaves, when further advanced* 
become naked; the leaves arc large, of a light 
green colour, sessile, with many nerves: the 
flowers arc produced at the ends of the branches, 
on naked peduncles : the corolla is white, and 
soon drops off; and the petals, according to 
Lining us, are tinged with purple on their edges; 
the stamens yellow ; and the calyxes, before they 
tinfold, three-cornered in their appearance- It is 
a native of Portugal, flowering in June and July, 
The second species rises with a strong woody 
stem, to the height of five or six feet, sending out 
many erect hairy branches; the leaves are lan¬ 
ceolate, acute, thick, dark green above, and 
white beneath, very glutinous in warm weather; 
but, according to Linnaeus, wrinkled, green on 
both sides, and scarce visibly hairy ; the petioles 
becoming purple at the base ; the flowers arc 
produced at the ends of the branches upon long 
naked peduncles, branching on their sides into 
smaller ones, each -sustaining one large white 
flower with a hairy calyx* It flowers in June 
and July, and is a native of Spain* 

The third grows to the height of five or six 
feet, with a strong woody stem, sending out 
many hairy branches : the leaves arc smooth on 
their upper side, but veined on their under, on 
short foot-stalks which join at their base, where 
they form a sort of sheath to the branch : the 
corolla is white, the size of the officinal Poppy : 
the germ has ten swellings: stigma sessile, with¬ 
out any style* It is a native of Spain, &c. It 
flowers from June till August* 

Mr* Curtis objects to the propriety of the name 
hidanifcrus , as it is not the plant from which 
ladanum is produced, though in a warmer cli¬ 
mate it affords a gum of a simitar kind. 

There are varieties with large white flowers, 
and a purple spot in the middle of the petal, and 
with entire white flowers* 

The fourth species has a shrubby stem, 
branching to a large bushy head, three or four 
feet high: the branches villose: the leaves are 
not at all nerved, ending in a point, a little 
flexuose in the disk, ending at the base in coa¬ 
lesced sheathing petioles, or rather obovate* 
spatulate; the lower more connate, and in a 
manner sheathing: the calyxes hairy, with sub- 
cordate leaflets; the petals purple, emarginate or 
*>L>cordate, quite entire and concave* It is a 
native of Spain- 

The fifth species is an upright shrub, three or 


ibur krt high; the branches ate round, ash- 
cnimiEMl, angular at tup, the younger oiks d^! r < d 
wuhyHlow: the haves are pctiuled, upp^h;*, 
lanceolate, very white, * eared y suit, uiihnut 
Veins, obtuse, flat, about an inch in length: the 
peduncle terminating, compound, white; sup¬ 
plying three or four bright yd low flowers, which 
appear in June and July. It is a native of Por¬ 
tugal, 

I here are varieties with mini emus leaves and 
sulphur-coloured ilowevs, and with yellow flow¬ 
ers with purple spots in their bases." 

The sixth' rises with a slender stem, from three 
to four feet high, sending out many hairy 
branches from the bottom upwards : the leaves 
are very dark green, in warm weather covered 
with a glutinous sweet-scented substance: Hie 
cdtmeles, w hich come out at the ends of the 
ranches, are long, naked, and sustain ntanv 
white flowers, rising above cadi other; their 
calyxes arc bordered, and end in sharp points. 
It flowers from June to August, and is a native 
of Narbunnc, 

There is a variety with olivc-sliapcd leaves 
and sulphur-coloured flowers* 

The seventh species is branching, diffused, a 
foot and half high and more: the stem and 
branches round, and somewhat villose: the 
leaves from broad stem-clasping, peiiolcd, first 
spatulate, then ovate or lanceolate, somewhat 
acute, wrinkled, sometimes waved, rough ish, 
thickish, quite entire, viscid, closely set on both 
sides and round the edge with white hairs of 
different lengths, some simple, others branched 
or headed, scarcely visible to the naked eye ; 
peduncles one-flowered, terminating the last 
leafy twigs, erect and villose: the flowers of a 
rose purple-colour : these appear in June and 
July, and the seeds ripen in September* It is a 
native of the Levant* 

This is the species from which the drug called 
tadunam is procured* 

The eighth has a shrubby stem, branching 
from bottom five or six feet in height: much re¬ 
sembling the fourth, but differing in the branches 
being tomentosc, not hairy ; theTeavespaler,soft, 
horizontal, sessile, by no means eitherpetiolcd or 
shea thing, broad-lanceolate, mostly three-nerved : 
the flowers long from the branches, of a bright 
purple colour: itU a native of Narbonnc, 8tc* 

In the ninth, the branches are weak, slender, 
woody, spreading horizontally : it is seldom more 
than two or three feet in height: the peduncles 
and calyxes are covered with a thin wool; the 
flowers are of a purple or white colour, appear¬ 
ing in June and the fullowing month. It is a 
native of Portugal. 

The tenth has a slender, smooth stem, ca- 
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vercd with a brown hark, never rising more than 
three Re \ high, and sending out many weak 
branches, spreading horizontally* The leaves 
arc obtuse, without veins, not so soft as in many 
oilier species: the peduncles lateral, solitary, 
otuMloweied, longer than the leaves: the co¬ 
rolla is white, and somewhat smaller than that 
of the other rock-mscs. It flowers from June 
to August, and is a native of Italy. &e. 

O titan .—All these sorts are capable of being 
either raised by seeds or cuttings in common 
earth, or on hot-beds ; but the seed method 
produces the best plants* The seeds should be 
•own in the early spring, in a warm border 
near half an inch deep, and the plants will eon to 
up in six weeks; or, to render them more for¬ 
ward, in pots, and plunged in a moderate hot¬ 
bed. When the plants are of some growth, 
they should have the full air in mild w eather, 
and frequent waterings, as well as occasional 
shade from the sun, while joung; and when an 
inch or two high, some may be planted out se¬ 
parately in small pots, others in rich borders, 
occasional shade and water being given during 
summer. In autumn the potted plants should 
be removed to a frame, to have shelter from 
frost. Those in the full ground should also be 
shielded in frosty weather with mats. In spring, 
those remaining in the seed-bed should Se 
planted out, and those in pots shifted into larger 
ones; to be continued another winter, and in 
the spring following be planted where they are to 
remain. 

In the latter method, cuttings, five or six 
inches long, should be planted in beds of 
rich earth, occasional shade and water being 
given. When well rootcd,they should he remov¬ 
ed into separate pots : but by being planted in pots 
in spring, and plunged in a hot-bed, they are ren¬ 
dered much forwarder. In other respects they 
require the same management as the seedlings. 

These arc beautiful evergreen shrubs, effect¬ 
ing a fine variety at all seasons, both from their 
leaves being of different figures, sizes, and shades 
of green and white, and their being very profuse 
m most elegant Bowers, which though of short 
duration, there is a daily succession of new ones 
for a month or six weeks on the same plant; and 
when these different species are employed, they 
exhibit a constant bloom for near three months* 

They are mostly hardy enough to prosper in 
the open ground in any dry soil; and if they have 
a sheltered situation it will be an advantage, as 
in open exposures they are Tather subject to injury 
from very severe frost; for which reason a plant 
or two of each sort should be potted, to have 
slid ter in winter in the green-house. 

The second and fifth arc the most tender sorts. 
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In shrubbery borders and clumps they should 
be placed towards the fronts, in assemblage with 
other choice shrubs of similar growth. All the 
sorts should be suffered to assume their own na¬ 
tural growth; the straggling branches being only 
cut in w ith a knife. 

CITHAKIiXYLON, a genus which furnishes 
a shrub of the ornamental evergreen kind, for 
the stove. Fiddle Wood. 

It heinous to the class and order Didi/namia 
shfizhsperwhy and ranks in the natural order of 
Per sou tit 

'Hie characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
lea fed perian ihium, bell-form, five-toothed, acute, 
permanent: the corolla is one-petal led, funncl- 
wheel-form; lube twice as long as the perianthy 
thicker at the top: border five-parted, two-lip¬ 
ped; segments above villose, oblong, truncate* 
flat, very spreading : the stamina have four fila¬ 
ments, with the rudiment of a fifth from the 
middle of the lube, filiform, two of them some¬ 
what longer: anthers oblong, twin, erect: the 
nisnllmn is a roundish germ: stylo filiform, the 
length of the stamens: stigma obtuse-headed: 
the pericarpium is a roundish berry, some what 
compressed, one-cellcd: the seeds two, ovate, 
two-celkd, convex on one side, concave on the 
other, emarginatc at the end. 

The species cultivated is C. quadrangular*} 
Square-stalked Fiddle Wood. 

It rises, in its native situation, to the size of a 
tree; but in this climate, only to that of a 
shrub. The head is handsome and branching : 
the branches are garnished by three oval spear- 
shaped leaves at every joint, standing in a tri¬ 
angle, upon short foot-stalks, about four inches 
long, and one or wo broad, of a lively green co¬ 
lour, pretty much notched on their edges, hav* 
ing several deep veins running from the midrib 
to the edges ; they are of a white colour on their 
upper side, and very prominent on their under. 
The flowers come out from the sides, and also at 
the ends of the branches, in loose bunches, 
which are succeeded by small pulpy berries, 
which are red when ripe. It is a native of the 
West Indies. 

Culture .—The plants of this sort are capable 
of being increased both by seeds and cuttings of 
the young branches, but the latter is the method 
mostly employed. 

The seeds should be sown in small pots, filled 
with rich earth, early in the spring, when they can 
be procured from abroad, plunging them into a 
tau hot-bed. When the plants are of sufficient 
growth, they should be carefully taken up and 
removed into other pots, separately re-plunging 
them in the hot-bed, shading them till they 
have formed fresh roots. They should after*- 
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wards have plenty of air admitted, and be Fre¬ 
quently watered in warm weather^ They re¬ 
quire to be kept in the bark stove the first win¬ 
ter; but afterwards they will bear being exposed 
in the open air, in a warm situation, a little in 
the summer, and in the dry stove in winter. 

The cuttings may be planted in small pots of 
the same sort of earth during the early summer 
months, plunging them In a tan hot-bed. They 
afterwards require the same management as the 
■ecdling plants. 

These plants afford variety in the atove in the 
■winter season, by their line evergreen leaves, 

CITRUS, a genus comprehending plants of 
the Citron, Lemon, and Orange Tree kind. 

It belongs to the class ana order Polyadel- 
P h ia Icosamlruif and ranks in the natural order 
of Bicomes . 

The characters are: that the calyx is a onc- 
leafedj five-cleft perianthium, flat at the base, 
very small, withering: the corolla has five pe¬ 
tals, oblong, flat, spreading: the stamina have 
usually twenty filaments, subulate, compressed, 
erect, placed in a ring or cylinder, united gene-* 
rally into fewer or more bunches: anthers ob¬ 
long: the pistillum is a superior, roundish 
germ: style cylindric, the length of the stamens: 
stigma globular, nine-celled within: the peri- 
carpium is a berry with a fleshy rind, the pulp 
bladdery, nine-ccllcd: the seeds in couples, 
sob-ovate, callous* 

The species usually cultivated arc: 1* C< Me* 
dka f Citron Tree; 2. C, auTantium > Orange 
Tree; 3, C. dccumana. Shaddock Orange, 

The first, in its wild state, is a tree that grows 
to the height of about eight feet, erect and 

{ jrickly, with long reclining branches. The 
eaves are ovate-oblong, alternate, subserrate, 
smooth, pale green : the flowers white, odorife¬ 
rous, on many-flowered, terminating peduncles: 
the fruit a berry, half a foot in length, ovate, 
with a protuberance at the tip, nine-celled or 
thereabouts; die pulp white, commonly acid; 
the rind yellow, thick, hardish, odoriferous, ir¬ 
regular. The fruit is esculent both in the raw 
and preserved state. It is a native of all the 
warmer parts of Asia. 

Martyn says there are several varieties of the 
Citron which are procured from Genoa, which is 
the great nursery of this, as well as Lemons and 
Oranges ; the cultivators of them there being as 
fond of introducinga new variety into their col¬ 
lections as nurserymen arc here of obtaining a 
new Pear, Apple, or Peach. 

The Citron Tree with sweet fruit, with sour 
fruit. The common Lemon and the Lime. 

The first of the two latter varieties, or the Le¬ 
mon Tree, differs, according to Martyn, from the 


Orange, both in the naked footstalks of the 
leaves, and in the shape and colour of the fruit; 
but there is scarce any dtttinclion between it 
and the Citron. 

The most remarkable sub-varieties cultivat¬ 
ed in this climate are, according to the same 
author: the Sweet Lemon, plain and variegated, 
the Pear-shaped, the Imperial, the Lemon called 
Adam's Apple, the Furrowed, the Child mg, 
and the Lemon with double flowers. 

The second, Sour Leuumur Lime, grows in its 
native climate to the height of about eight 
feet, with a crooked trunk, and many diffused 
branches, which have prickles on them : ihe 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, almost quite entire: the 
petioles usually linear: the Bowers fcw together, 
oiuerminatingpeduncles: corolla oblong, white, 
with a purplish spot. It is a native of Asia, but 
common in the West Indies* 

There is another sub-variety, the Sweet Li me, 
which the same writer says is generally a more up¬ 
right tree, and bears a fruit which in size and 
form seems to hold a mean between the Lime 
and the Lemon. 

These two last sub-varieties arc however but 
little cultivated here. 

The second species is a middle-sized ever¬ 
green tree, with a greenish-brown bark, dividing 
upwards into a branchy regular head: in its na¬ 
tive country the branches are prickly: the leaves 
are broad-lanceolate, almost quite entire, smooth, 
with the petioles commonly winged: peduncles 
many-flowered, terminating: the corolla white: 
the stamens twenty, connected in several par¬ 
cels : the berry, or fruit, sub-globular, flatted, of 
a golden colour, shining, odorous, three inches 
in diameter, divided within into about nine 
cells, filled with a bladdciy pulp, having a sweet- 
acid juice in it: the rind is fleshy, of a middling 
thickness, covered with a pellicle which is some¬ 
what biting and bitter to the taste. It is a native 
of India* 

There are numerous varieties, but those most 
known in garden culture are: the Seville, the 
China, the Willow-leaved or Turkey, the Yel¬ 
low and White Striped-leaved, the Curled¬ 
leaved, the Homed, the Double-flowering, the 
Hermaphrodite, and the Dwarf or Nutmeg 
Orange. 

The first affords a large, rough-rinded, sour 
fruit, of excellent quality for culinary uses. It 
is a handsome grower, and the hardiest of the 
Orange tribe, as it shoots freely here, produ¬ 
cing large and beautiful leaves, arid flowers 
stronger and more abundantly, and generally 
bears a greater quantity of fruit than any other 
sort, ana arrives to greater perfection. 

The second has moderate-sized leaves, and a 
2 M 2 
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smooth, thin-rinded, sweet Fruit, of ntiidi there plunging them in a tan lint-bed, giving them 
arc several sub-varieties in warm commie?, slight sprinklings of water and a free admis- 
where they grow in the open ground, sion of air. When the plants have attained a 

'Hie Willow-leaved Orange'1'rec, witli narrow tolerably strong growth, which is mostly in 
^pear-shaped leaves, and Striped Willow-leaved about eight or tun weeks, they should be gradu- 
Orange, ally hardened to bear the full air, in which they 

Thu Horned Orange is a common-sized tree, may be continued till the weather renders it n<_- 
prodiicingoblmigish trait, wide lull vide at the end, ccs^ary to remove them into the grteu-house, 
the rind running out into divisions like horns* Some, however, in order to get them forward 

The Hermaphrodite Orange is a common- more rapidly, prick them out singly, when 
sized tree, producing fruit partly like an Orange, about two indies in height, into other pots, and 
and partly Citron-shaped. plunge them into a second tan hot-bed, watering 

The Dwarf or Nutmeg Orange has a low and giving them fresh air occasionally, and gra- 
stem, and small bushy head, growing two or dually hardening them as in the preceding man- 
three feet high, with small oval leaves in chis- ner. In this way they become large plants the 
ters, and numerous flowers in bunches, covering following year. 

the branches, succeeded by very small fruit* But wtien the first mode is practised the plants 
This, when in (lower, is proper to be placed for should, in the following spring, about the 
ornament in rooms or other places, which it middle of March or the beginning of the fol- 
perfumts with its flowers j but it requires care, lowing month, be shaken carefully out of the 
and is seldom in a perfect state of growth. seed-pots, so as to preserve the roots as entire as 

The Striped and Double-flowered varieties are possible, and planted separately in small pots, 
most curious. made about half full with a compost of inellmv 

The third species, in its native situation, is a loamy earth, and afterwards filled up with the 
tree above the middle size, with spreading prickly same sort, so as to support the plants well, shade 
branches* The leaves are ovate, sub-acute, sel- and water being occasionally given, till they be- 
dom obtuse, very seldom cmarginate, J smooth, come perfectly established. It is the custom 
mattered : petioles cord ate-win get!, the wings with some, in order to have the plants more for- 
as broad as the leaves : the flowers are white, ward as well as more straight and upright, to 
very sweet scented, in copious upright terminat- plunge the pots, as soon as the plants have 
ing bunches: corolla reflex: stamens about been placed in them, in h tan ho t-hed, covered by 
twenty, nearly equal to the petals, collected into frames and glasses, fresh air and water being 
a many-cleft tube: the berry or fruit spheroidal, duly supplied, 

frequently retuse at each end, eight inches in In these modes the plants are capable of fur- 
diameter, of an even surface, greenish yellow, nishing good stocks for budding upon the se¬ 
ll ivided into twelve or more cells* containing cond or third year* And where two hot-bedi 
some a red, others a white pulp, the juice in smne arc made use of, many of them will be in a pro- 
sweet, in others acid* It is a native of India, per state for the purpose the second year* Sec 
introduced into the West Indies by Captain BroDiNG. 

Shaddock. Tor the purpose of stocks, the Citron, Le- 

Martyn says that there are many varieties of mon, and Seville Orange, are said to be the best, 
it, ** one of which, superior to ihc rest in the as being the strongest shooters, especially the 
flavour and smell of the fruit, lias a smaller last. ' 

trunk, and sub-globular fruit, five inches in dia- When any of the plants appear particularly 
meter, yellow on the outside, white, and very handsome and of healthy growth, they may be 
sweet within.” let remain, for the purpose of affording new va* 

Culture* —The method principally practised in ricties ; but they are long In this way of raising 
this climate for raising all these sort® of trees, is them before they produce fruit; and when that 
that of budding them upon stocks raised from happens, there is great uncertainty of their pos- 
ihc seeds; but'they are likewise sometimes in- sussing any valuable qualities, 
caused bv the operation of inarching. New Alter the plants have been thus propagated, 
varieties are constantly raised from the seed. they only require the same management as other 
Iff iking new Farid res and Stocks. Some seed erotics of the green-house kind, 
should be provided ft Am the most perfectly ri- Method vf t adding them on the Stocks. The 
pent d fruits of the ditto rent ju>rt& that are wanted plants, when they have acquired twelve or fif- 
eailv in the spring, at which lime it should be teen inches growth, and are about the thickness 
sown in pots filled with good light earth, being of a large goose quill or rather more, arc proper 
covered to the depth of about half an inch, for the purpose. The buds should be procured 
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from sound, plump, young shoots of such trees 
as have a free growth, aiuf are in a state of bear¬ 
ing. The operation should be performed about 
August, upon stocks of the isaine kinds and va¬ 
rieties, the bods being inserted from six to ten 
or more inches from the bottom, in proper 
parts of the stocks, and only one bud in each, bee 
Budding. 

After this ha* been done, tlie plants should be 
removed into the green-house, frame, or old tan 
hot-bed, in order to guard them from wet, and 

E romote the inosculation of the vessels, and the 
caling of the parts ; due shade and air being oc¬ 
casionally given ) and when the union is perfectly 
accomplished, the ligatures removed, to permit 
the swelling of the plants without injury. 

There is nothing more necessary than the ap¬ 
plication of proper supplies of moisture and air,, 
with suitable protection from rain. 

When the heads of the stocks have been re¬ 
moved in tlie early part of the following spring, 
the buds begin to shoot with vigour, especially 
where the aid of a tan hot-bed can be had re¬ 
course to. The plants should now be enured 
by degrees to the full air, for the latter part of the 
summer, and in the autumn and winter have 
the protection of a green-house. 

Method of raising by Inarchi?tg % when this 
mode is employed, which is now but seldom, 
as the budding practice is much more conve¬ 
nient. 

In this method, the young shoots of the trees 
raised in the above modes, which arc nearly of 
the same size as the stocks, should be inarched 
with them in the early spring months, being so 
bent and connected with the trees, as to consti¬ 
tute a sort of arch. In the latter end of summer 
they are mostly in a state to be taken off from 
the parent tree. See I habcijikg. 

By this mode, the trees may be raised to a 
bearing state in a short time, as the young bear¬ 
ing branches may be made use of for the pur¬ 
pose, by which a new bearing tree is at once 
produced. 

And different sorts may be connected, and 
produced on the same tree. But the trees 
furnished in this way are never so beautiful as 
those procured by that of budding. 

Method of' Culture in trained Trees* In order 
to have trees of this sort at once, it is the cus¬ 
tom to purchase such as arc brought from Italy, 
fee. in chests in the spring. They are of differ¬ 
ent rizes, ami, when properly managed, pro¬ 
duce as good trees in two years, as those raised 
in the above modes can in a great many. 

In choosing these trees, those which shoot 
the most vigorously are mostly of the Citron or 
Shaddock kind, as the Orange rarely grows 


with such luxuriance. The last, therefore, as 
being more valuable, should be attended to. 
And as some are only furnished with one bud, 
while others have two, the latter should be pre¬ 
ferred, as they will produce the most regular¬ 
headed plants. 

These trees, after having had their roots 
cleaned, trimmed, and well soaked in water 
for some time, as well as the stems and branches 
cleaned, should be planted separately in tubs or 
pots of suitable sizes, filled with earth of the same 
sort as mentioned above, watering them at the 
time, and plunging them in the tan-bed of the 
stove to the tops of the pots, &c. They should 
continue in this situation some time, ana be well 
watered, both.at the bottom and over the heads, 
shade being given when necessary, and a due 
proportion of air when they begin to shoot in 
the heads. These should likewise be cut oc¬ 
casionally, in order to induce them to throw out 
lateral branches, and form full handsome heads, 
air being now more freely admitted, to render 
the plants hardy, and capable of buin^ pre¬ 
served in the green-house during the following 
winter; being managed as other plants of the 
exotic jrreen-jiouse sort. 

Method (f Management in all the Sorts . As 
these trec3 require to be moved into different 
situations, it is mostly proper to have them in 
pots or large tubs; and where there are suitable 
glass frames for protecting them in winter, a few 
may be planted out against wails, which have 
flues that can be heated as there may be occa¬ 
sion. None of the sorts can be preserved in the 
open air only during a few of the summer 
months. The management in which cases is 
that of placing them in some warm public situa¬ 
tion, at first washing their heads well, to re¬ 
move dust or other substances, supplying them 
frequently with a little water when the season is 
hot, and preserving the moisture in the earth 
of the pots, by covering it with new cut short 
grass. 

When they are removed to the green-house, 
on the approach of the autumn or winter, they 
should be deposited in a regular order; the 
largest to the back parts ; proper supplies of air 
and water being eiven when the weather is suitable, 
and due protection provided against frost. It is 
occasionally necessary to water them over head, to 
remove all sorts of insects and other substances 
that may be upon their leaves, when all the de¬ 
cayed parts should be wholly removed, 

- Whenever the earth in the pots or tubs beeins 
to bind or become stiff, it should be loosenccl to 
the depth of a few inches, and in the spring ii 
is useful to remove a little of the surface, re¬ 
placing it by such as is fresh. 
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It becomes necessary to shift the plants into 
larger pots or tubs of fresh earth, every second or 
third spring, about April, removing them with 
the balls of earth entire; the outside matted 
mouldy roots being pared off close, and part of 
the old earth at top, sides, and bottom, taken 
away: then the tub or pots being cleaned out, 
or new larger ones provided, some crooked pieces 
of tiles should be laid over the holes at bottom, 
and sonic earth put in ; placing the trees in the 
pots or tubs, and filling them up with more com¬ 
post, pressing it down on the sides, giving a 
moderate watering at the tops, and retaining the 
plants in the green-house til) the weather be¬ 
comes sufficiently line. 

Such trees as have thin, straggling, or irregu¬ 
lar heads should be pruned, so as to have the 
branches moderately short, and to form better 
heads, 

But when they appear in an unhealthy state, 
with weak shoots, irregular heads, ana smalt 
ill-coloured leaves, they should be pruned 
pretty close, and shifted into entire fresh earth; 
the roots being soaked and washed well in wa¬ 
ter. When they have been again planted, they 
should have a little water given immediately, and 
be plunged in a bark hot-bed, to remain until 
July, when they will have made strong shoots, 
and have formed new, full, and regular heads* 

When the trees in pots have attained a large 
'Size, they should be shifted into tubs, hooped 
with iron hoops, paving strong hooked iron 
handles at the tops, to receive poles to Hft the 
trees by. 

As there is often an abundance of flowers on 
these trees, when they appear in June and the 
following months, it may be proper to thin 
them a little, by taking off the smallest: and 
as the trees continue blowing and setting fruit 
for some time,—when a full crop is set, it is of 
benefit to the trees and fruit, to gather off the 
superabundant blossoms as they are formed. 

In planting trees of this kind in the full 
ground, there must be frame erections for the 
support of glass or other coverings to defend the 
plants in inclement weather : in these situations 
the trees, from their having full scope for their 
roots, generally shoot strong, and produce large 
fruit, being trained within as wall or standard- 
trees. 

The walls, for this purpose, should have a 
southern aspect, and be in a dry situation ; and 
for the greater protection of the trees in severe 
frosts, there should be a fire-place, with a 
flue carried along a low wall in the front and 
ends ; the trees being planted in the full borders 
against the back-walls, and their branches train¬ 
ed to them, five or six inches distance, air and 
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occasional water bring given, as for those in 
the grcen-housc, and the glasses put on hi nights 
in bad weather, the flues only being made use 
of in sharp frosts, and then with very moderate 
fires, so a^ just to prevent their injurious effect*. 

Having managed ihcm in this wav during the 
autumn, winter, and spring seasons, they should 
about the beginning of June have the glasses re¬ 
moved, and the borders should be raised a little 
where the soil is wer, and be slightly dug over 
two or three times a year ; necessary supplies of 
manure being given. 

For standard trees, a more capacious and lofty 
glass covering should be erected against the wall, 
somewhat in the manner of hot-houses, onlv 
higher ; a border being made the whole width and 
length, planting one or two rows of trees length¬ 
ways in it, suffering them to run up as standards, 
only giving a little pruning, just to preserve re¬ 
gularity. 

Some have for this use lofty moveable glass- 
frames, so that two or three rows of trees can 
be planted in some conspicuous part of the plea¬ 
sure-ground, the frames being taken wholly 
away in summer, so as to appear a little Orange - 
rove. And when the trees arc well protected 
y the glasses, and other occasional coverings, 
icc, in winter, they grow in this way to a much 
greater height than those planted in tubs, or other 
methods. 

The Citron trees should have warmer situations 
than the Orange during the winter, and be re¬ 
tained in the house later in the summer, at 
which period they should also have rather more 
water. 

The common Lemon trees, as being more 
hardy than the Orange, of course require more 
air in the winter season. 

GIVES. See Allium. 

CLARY. Sec Salvia. 

CLAYEY EARTH, that sort of earthy ma¬ 
terial that is chiefly composed of clay; which, 
from its stiff, adhesive and retentive nature, is 
very indifferently adapted to the growth of gar¬ 
den vegetables. Sec Soil- 

CLEMATIS, a genus comprehending plants 
of the herbaceous flowery perennial and shrub¬ 
by kinds of hardy growth, 

U belongs to the class and order Poli/andria 
Poli/gytria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Mali isiliy act* 

The characters are : that there is no calyx : 
the corolla has four petals, oblong, lax; the 
stamina consist of very many subulate fila¬ 
ments, shorter than the corolla : am hers grow¬ 
ing to the side of the filaments; the pistillum 
has very many roundish, compressed germs, 
ending in subulate styles, longer than the eta- 
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linens: stigmas simple : there is no perkarpium : 
receptacle headed, small i the seeds very many, 
roundish, compressed, furnished with the style, 
in various forms* 

The species chiefly cultivated are; I. C. 
Viticella , Purple Virgin's Bower; 2, C. f^ioora. 
Leathery-flowered Virgin's Bower; 3. t\ Oritn- 
tulU y Oriental Virgin's Bower; 4* C. Virghtiaita^ 
Virginian Virgin's Bower ; 5. C, crUpa^ Curled- 
leaved Virgin'3 Bovver; 6. C . cirrhosa. Ever¬ 
green Virgin's Bower ; 7* C. Ftammutaj Swcet- 
scenlcd Virgin's Bower ; 8* C. erei/«, Upright 
Virgin's Bower; 9* C* integrifolia, Entire- 
leaved Virgin's Bower, 

The first has the stems very slender and 
weak, with many joints, whence come out side 
branches, which arc again divided into smaller 
ones* If these be supported, they rhe to the height 
of eight or ten feet: the leaves branch out into 
many divisions, each having a slender foot-stalk, 
with three oval entire leaflets: four foot-stalks 
generally arise from the same joint, two on each 
side ; the two lower have three of these divisons, 
so that they are composed of nine leaflets ; but 
the two upper have only two opposite leaves 
on each, and between these arise tnrec slender 
peduncles, each supporting one flower* It grows 
naturally in the woods of Spain, flowering in 
June and the following month. It has the title of 
Virgin's Bower, from Us fitness for constituting 
such ornaments. 

There are cultivated varieties with single blue, 
single purple, single red, and with double pur¬ 
ple flowers. 

The second species has many slender stems, 
larmentose, round, striated, prostrate or climb¬ 
ing ; the leaflets are three-lobed, divided to 
the petiole, smooth, paler underneath, entire, 
sometimes gashed, but commonly somewhat 
sinuated and waved, the nerve of the side-lobes 
not in the middle, but nearer to the inner side : 
peduncles long, solitary, axillary, with one 
pair of simple leaves in the middle : flowers 
solitary, nodding, coriaceous, ribbed on the 
outside, never opening, except at the end, 
where the petals are bent back ; they are of a 
greenish purple on the outside, and very pale 
green within. 

It is a native of Carolina, &c* flowering from 
June to September, ripening seeds in fine seasons* 

The third has weak climbing stalks, ris¬ 
ing to the height of seven or eight feet when 
thev are supported ; the leaves consist of nine 
leaflets, which are angular and sharp-pointed, 
glaucous on both sides, with such soft slender 
hairs on them as are not easily either seen or felt: 
the flowers drooping, and of a yellowish green 
colour, with a tinge of russet on the upper part 


or outside* Tt flowers from July to October, 
and is a native of the Levant. 

The fourth species has climbing stems, very 
high; the leaves are ternate: leaflets thinly but 
deeply serrate*angular, naked, cordate, veined : 
floral leaves simple, six together or subverticil- 
late, quite entire, three-lobed or undivided : the 
flowers are of awhitc colour, and spreading. It 
is a native of North America, Ike* flowering from 
June to August. 

The fifth" has weak sulks, which rise near 
four feet high, and by ihcircLspers fasten them- 
selves to neighbouring plants : the flowers come 
out singly Horn the sides of the branches upon 
short peduncles, having one or two pair of leaves 
on them, which are oblong and sharp-pointed : 
the corolla ri purple, the mside is curled, and 
has many longitudinal furrows. It is a native of 
Carolina, &c. flowering in July, and ripening 
seed in September* 

The sixth species has a climbing stalk, rising 
to the height of eight or ten feet, sending out 
branches from every joint, whereby it becomes a 
very thick bushy plant; the leaves are sometimes 
single, sometimes double, frequently temate, 
serrate ; keeping tbeir verdure all the year : the 
tendrils come out opposite to the leaves: the 
flowers are produced from the side of the branches; 
arc large, and of an herbaceous colour, ap¬ 
pearing at the end of December, or beginning 
of January* It grows naturally in Spain, 

The seventh is rather creeping than climbings 
It is lower and more tender than some of the 
other species : the leaves are also smaller, with 
five and seven pinnas, or three-lobed, or three¬ 
leaved; the leaflets ovatc-lanceolate, with few 
gashes, and one or two teeth : the flowers are 
of a white colour, sweet-scented, and appear from 
July to October. It is a native of the South of 
France, &c. 

The eighth species has a perennial root; the 
stems are herbaceous, annual, round, scarcely 
branched, from three to five feet high, firm, 
ending in a panicle at top: the leaves are op¬ 
posite, and pinnate; the leaflets from two to 
four pairs, with an odd one at the end, petioled, 
lanceolate or ovate, acute, the upper surface 
smooth and green, the lower somewhat villose 
and glaucous , they are entire, seldom two- 
lobed: the flowers are of a white colour at 
the ends of the stalks ; come out in June,, 
and ripen seeds in winter* It is a native of 
France, &c* 

There is a variety, with only two or three 
pairs of leaflets, which are narrower, and stand 
further asunder, having shorter stalks and larger 
flowers* 

The ninth has a perennial root: the steins are 
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several, annual, a foot ami h;di high nr more, 
simicd, erect, a hi lie li Mu lose, somewhat pubes¬ 
cent at ioji, tvmmiaied by a nodding flower uf a 
blue colour, and sonitiims Ij ranched in the 
upper axils. Thu leaus are opposite, ovate, 
fes^ile, quite entire, nerved, wined, acute, 
smooth, L-Mtpt about the ed^e and on the dorsal 
tterxes, which are slightly villose. ll is a native 
oi (jvrmauv, ive. flowering in July, 

Culture .—'Hte Purple Virgin's Cower, and its 
different variety, as well as the six following 
sorts, are capable of being increased by layers, 
and some of them even by cuttings of the young 
shoots. 

In ihc first method the layers should be nude 
from the shoots of the proceeding or the same 
year, and be laid down in the summer before they 
become woody, as in this way they succeed with 
greater certainty* The brandies should have 
their tops left a few inches out of the earth, a 
little water hein it given at the time. When they 
arc become well rooted, as in the following au¬ 
tumn or spring, they may be taken oft, and 
planted out where they are to remain, or in the 
nursery. 

The evergreen sort may however he hud down 
at any season, but the above is the best. It is 
also capable of being raised from cuttings of the 
young shoots planted out in either the spring or 
summer months in pots of good earth, plunging 
them in a very moderate hot-bed- The suckers 
from the roots may likewise be taken off and 
"■ planted out in the same manner as the layers, 
when they will often produce good plants* 

The two last sorts are capable of being readily 
increased by parting the roots, and planting 
them out either in the autumn or the early spring 
months* In this way every part which lias 
fibres preserved at the bottom, and a bud in the 
upper end, will readily take root and become a 
plant. 

These sorts, as well as some of the others, 
mav also be propagated by sowing the seeds 
either where the plants arc to remain, or in a 
spot of good mould in the early auiuum or 
spring season, in tile latter case removing the 
plants into their proper situations when of suf¬ 
ficient growth* in this mode the plants are, 
however, longer in arriving at the flowering 
state. The roots may be divided every two or 
three years, according to tire number of divi¬ 
sions that arc made* Where the soil us dry, the 
plants should he new planted in the autumn; but 
in the contrary circumstances, in the spring, in 
order to make them flower Strong, 

All these plants are of hardy growth, and ca¬ 
pable of succeeding in almost any sort of soil. 
The dimbintr sorts require proper support, in 


prevent their irailing upon the ground, and art 
well adapted for ornamenting naked walls, ar¬ 
bours, nr mhiT similar places, as well as for run- 
ninir upon trees or *hrub> in particular situations* 

'1 lu 1 two last sorts are \v('ll J for ornament 
in the dumps and bordei s ut pleasure'grounds, 
to be set out sindv. 

CLKOMK, a genus affording plants of the 
herbaceous annual exotic kind for the stove. 

It lit longs to the class and order Tt irudyna- 
mia. StfiyuosQ} and ranks in the natural order of 
PfiftUtiifWfe* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved perianthimn, very *ma!l ( spreading; the 
lower It allot gaping more than the rest; deci¬ 
duous; the corolla funr-pelalled: all the petals 
ascending, spreading; the nearest intermediate 
ones smaller than the others: m etareous elands 
three, roundish, one at each division, except one 
at the calyx: the stamina consist of six fila¬ 
ments, (sometimes twelve or twenty-four,) subu¬ 
late, declining : anthers lateral, ascending; the 
pistillum is a simple style: germ oblong, de¬ 
clining, the length of the stamens : shermas 
thickish, rising: the pvricarpium a ton£ silTque, 
cyhntlric, placed on the SLyle, out-celled, two- 
valved; the seeds arc very many, and roundish. 

The specie* mostly cultivated are: 1* (\ tri- 
pfiytla. Three-leaved Cleome; 2* C, petit a* 
phifllu, Five-leaved Cleome; 3. C* hvptaphijUu^ 
Seven-leaved Cleome. 

The first is an annual plant which rises two 
feet high, sending out many side branches, with 
leaves, having one large spear-shaped lobe in the 
middle, and two very small ones on the side; 
these sit close to the branches ; the flower* 
come out singly from the sides of the branches, 
upon long peduncles, and arc large and flesh- 
coloured* Procured from Jamaica, 

The second species is an annual, elegant but 
fetid plant, upright, either wholly smooth or 
with a few hairs at bottom ; the stem round 
and brandling : the leaves on the stem and 
branches all quinate; the leaflet* obovate, acute, 
very finely serrate: floral leaves Icrnate, obovate, 
obtuse, quite entire ; the lowest on short petioles, 
the rest sessile: the racemes of flowers very 
lorwj formed by solitary, spreading, one-flow¬ 
ered peduncles issuing from some of the axil*, of 
a while or flesh-colour. It is a native of both 
the Hast and West Indies. 

The third has an herbaceous stem, from three 
to five feet high, branched, upright, angular- 
grooved : the branches sub-divided, spreading, 
grooved, hirsute, viscid and prickly: the loaves 
arc alternate, scattered, spreading, digitate : 
leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, nerved, patulous, 
pubescent; the flowers w hite or fle-h-coioured. 
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renmnating in long loose spikes. It is a native 
of Jamaica, flowering in June and Lhe following 
juontb. 

There arc other species in this genus that may 
he cultivated. 

Cb&«re-™These plants, which are of the an* 
nual sort, are raised by seeds, which should be 
' sown in pots of light earth in the early spring, 
being plunged in a moderate hot-bed ; and when 
the plants are of a few inches growth they should 
be removed into separate pots, and re-plunged 
in the bot-bed* When they have attained suf¬ 
ficient growth, they should either be removed to 
the stove or be placed in the green-house, or 
even in the open air, during the hot summer 
months while they are in flower; in any of 
which they produce a good effect. 

CLETHRA, a genus containing a plant of the 
hardy deciduous flowering shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandrut 
Momgynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Bicorves. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one* 
leafed, five-parted periamhium: leaflets ovate, 
concave, erect, permanent; the corolla has five 
petals, oblong, broader on the outside, from 
erect spreading;, a little longer than the calyx; 
the upper one broadest: the stamina consist of 
ten subulate filaments, the length of the corolla: 
anthers oblong-erect, gaping at the top: the 
pistillum a roundish germ i style filiform, erect, 
permanent, increasing: stigma trifid: the peri- 
carpium is a roundish capsule, involved in the 
calyx, three-celled, three-valved: the seeds are 
very many, angular. 

The only species is C. alnifoUny Alder-leaved 
Clethnu 

In this the roots spread far on every side, and 
•end up many stems, from eight or ten to four¬ 
teen feet high, which are covered with a grayish 
bark, and divide into small round alternate 
branches, llie leaves are about three inches 
long, and an inch and quarter broad In the mid¬ 
dle; they are of a deep green on their upper 
side, and of a whitish green underneath, alter¬ 
nate, and on very short petioles. The flower* 
are on loose spikes from four or five inches to a 
span long; the petals are white. They appear 
in July, and, when the season is mild, some 
spikes are produced tn October. It is a native of 
North America* 

Culture .^This is propagated either by seeds, 
layers, or suckers. 

In the first mode the seeds, procured from 
America, should be sown in pots of light earth, 
and removed into the shade during summer, and 


shelter in winter, as sometimes the plants do 
not come up till the second spring after they 
have been sown. 

The layers should be made from the yonng 
shoots in autumn, and water given them the fol¬ 
lowing summer; and iu the autumn after, or 
when well rooted, they should be taken off and 
planted out in separate pots, or in places where 
they are to remain. 

The suckers from the roots may be removed in 
the autumn or early spring months, fibres being 
preserved to them a* much as possible, being 
planted out in pots or other places where they 
are to remain. 

It is a very ornamental shrub, particularly 
during the time of its bloom, but should have a 
nther moist soil. 

CLIFFOHTIA, a genus furnishing plants of 
the evergreen exotic shrubby kind tor the green- 
house. 

It belongs to the class and order Diaecm Po- 
tyattdria, aud ranks in the natural order of Tri* 
coccce. 

The characters are: that in the male the calyx 
is a three-leaved perianthtum: leaflets ovate, 
acute, coriaceous, spreading, deciduous: there 
is no corolla: the stamina have about thirty 
capillary erect filaments, the length of the calyx:■ 
anthers twin, oblong, obtuse, erect, compressed. 
In the female the calyx is a three-leaved peri* 
amhium, equal, erect, superior, permanent: 
leaflets acute, lanceolate: tnere i* no corolla: 
the pistillum is an oblong, inferior germ: styles 
two, filiform, long, plumose: the stigmas are 
simple: the pericarpium it an oblong capsule, 
nearly columnar, two-celled, crowned with the 
calyx: the seeds solitary, nearly columnar, li¬ 
near. 

The species principally cultivated are: I * C+ 
ilicifoiia, Ilix-leavedCbffortia; ft. C. trifoli* 
aia t Three-leaved Cliffbrtia. 

The first is a shrub with alternate declining 
branches, clothed with truncated membranes ana 
stipules. The leaves are alternate, sheathing 
very shortly at the base, roundish, having seven 
or nine teeth terminated with spines, spreading, 
recurved at the end, flat, cartilaginous about the 
edge, nerved, smooth, biennial, horizontally de¬ 
ciduous, leaving a reddish permanent sheath. 
The flowers are lateral, axillary, sessile, solitary, 
of a greenish yellow colour. 

The second species has slender, woody, pro¬ 
cumbent stems, silky with hairs, sending out 
slender branches on everv side. The leaves are 
sessile, hairy, the middle leaflet much broader 
than the two side ones, which are lanceolate, 
ft N 
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The flowers are axillary, on very short pe¬ 
duncles, of a yellowish green colour, com mg 
out in July and August. Male plants mostly 
cultivated. 

Culture *—The propagation in these plants 
may be effected either By cuttings or layers of 
the young shoots. The first should he planted 
in pots ot good light mould either in the spring 
or summer months, plunging them in moderate 
hot-beds. 

The layers should be laid down in the spring, 
and, when perfectly rooted, taken off and set out 
in pots as in the other way. 

Their further management is that of keeping 
them in the protection of the green-house, wa¬ 
tering them freely in summer, But very sparingly 
during the winter season. 

All these plants are very ornamental in their 
flowers, especially the male ones, producing a 
fine effect in the green-house collections. 

CLIMBING PLANTS, such plants as ascend 
either spirally round supports, or by means of 
clampers and tendrils. 

They are either herbaceous or woody; and 
which, according to their mode of climbing, may 
be denominated Twining Climbers, Cirrhous 
Climbers, and Parasitic Clunkers, 

The first are such as have winding stalks, 
and twist about any neighbouring support, such 
as scarlet kidney-beans, hops, and some sorts of 
honeysuckle. 

The second are such as ascend by means of 
spiral strings, issuing from the aides of the 
stalks and branches, or from the foot-stalks of 
the leaves, and even from the leaves themselves, 
twisting about any thing they meet with, by 
which their stalks are supported and arrive at the; 
proper height, such as most of the pea tribe, cu¬ 
cumber, vine, passion-flower, and various others. 

The last are also of the same kind, but their 
claspm plant themselves as roots in the bark 
of the plants on which they ascend, or in the 
crevices of walls or pales, thereby supporting 
themselves, and mount to their tops, as the 
ivy, Virginia creeper, radicantbignonia, and se¬ 
veral others. 

Sonic of these sorts of plants, both of the 
herbaceous and shrubby kinds, are very or¬ 
namental. The principal of the herbaceous 
kind are; the everlasting pea, painted lady-pea, 
scarlet and white kidney-bean, nasturtium, 
gourd, hop-plant, scarlet convolvulus, and many 
Olliers. 

The chief of the shrubby kinds, or such as 
have perennial stalks are: the radicantand ever¬ 
green bignvnitX) climbing ctiasfrus, different 


species and varieties of virgin*s-bower, kidney- 
bean-tree of Carolina, ivv, Virginia creeper, 
many sorts of honeysuckle, passion-flower, 
many varieties of periwinkle, the vine, and se* 
veraf others. 

Most of the herbaceous climbers are very or¬ 
namental, and may be introduced in large bor¬ 
ders, placing sticks for their support. The 
more tall growing sorts may also be employed 
to run over arbours or rural seats in pleasure- 
grounds. 

The shrubby sorts are most of them proper 
furniture for shrubberies of considerable extent, 
in which they may be employed in different 
ways ; some being dispersed in the clumps, de¬ 
tached from other plants, placing tall, strong 
stakes for their support; others placed in large 
borders and the boundaries of lawns, 8cc. j and 
some near hardy trees and large shrubs, to climb 
about their stems, or interweave in their branches 
and tops; in the ornamenting of naked or un¬ 
sightly walls and other high buddings; and in de¬ 
corating and forming rural arbours, where there 
is any kind of open-work For the branches to 
climb upon, they arc likewise very useful, as they 
shoot very rapidly. 

These sorts should many of them be kept 
properly cut in during the autumn and early 
spring months. 

CL1TORIA, a genus containing plants of 
the exotic climbinglcind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphih 
Decandria y and ranks in the natural order of 
PapiliwacetB or Legummosce. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, erect, tubular, fi ve-toot bed, perm an ent pe¬ 
rianth ium: the corolla is papilionaceous: stand¬ 
ard very large, straight, emarginate, waved at the 
margin, spreading, and overshadowing the other 
petals: wings oblong, straight, obtuse, shorter 
than the standard; keel shorter than the wings, 
falcated somewhat roundly: the stamina are in 
two brotherhoods (simple and nine-c left): anthers 
simple : the pistillum is an oblong germ; style 
ascending: stigma obtuse ; the pencarpium is a 
legume very long, linear, com pressed, one-cel led, 
two-valved, with the tip subulate: the seeds 
many and reniform. 

The species are; 1. C, temata , Winged- 
leaved Clitoria; 3* C, Brasiliam, Brasilian Cli- 
toria ; 3, C. Virginiana^ Small-flowered Virgi¬ 
nian Clitoria* 

The first rises with a twining herbaceous stalk 
to the Jieieht of four or five feet, in the manner 
of the kiiWy-bean, requiring similar support: 
the leaves are winged, composed of two or three 
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pairs of leaflets, terminated by an odd one, of a 
beautiful green colour, and placed alternate on 
the stalks; from the appendages of the leaves 
come out the peduncles; each encompassed by 
two very fine leaves about the middle, where 
they are bent, sustaining a very large, gaping, 
beautiful blue flower, the bottom part of which 
seems as if growing to the top* It is a native of 
the East Indies, 

There are varieties with white flowers and With 
blue double flowers. 

The second species has likewise a twining 
stem, which rises five or six feet high, having at 
each joint one temate leaf on a long petiole. The 
flowers come out singly from the axils on long 
peduncles, encompassed about the middle with 
two small oval leaves ; the flowers are very large, 
the standard being much broader than that of 
the first sort, and the two wings are larger : the 
flowers are of a fine blue colour, appearing in 
July, and in warm seasons ripening seeds in 
autumn. It is a native of Brasil. 

The third species has an herbaceous twining 
Stalk, with temate, oblong-pointed leave?, with 
tltfee or four whitish purple flowers on short 
footstalks. It is a native of Virginia* 

Cultured These plants are increased by sowing 
the seeds m pots of fight earth, plunging them 
into a bark hot-bed, aljttle water being given at 
the time. When the plants are of some growth 
they should be removed into other pots sepa* 
lately, due shade being given till fresh rooted, 
and a proper supply of Fresh air, tojprevent their 
drawing up weak. When they are become large 
they should be removed into the bark-bed of the 
atove, and be properly supported with sticks for 
them to twine upon. 

They afford much ornament by their beautiful 
flowers. 

CLOVE. See Ca*yophtlw;s. 

CLOVE- WN(C. Set Dianthus. 

CLUSIA* a genus comprising plants of the 
exotic tree kind for the stove. Balsam Tree, 

It belongs to the class and order P olygtmict 
flfbnoem, and ranks in the natural order of 
Guttrfdrw- 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a four*, 
five-, or six-leaved perianthium, imbricate : 
leaflets concave, permanent, the interior ones 
gradually smaller: the corolla has four, five* or 
six roundish petals, spreading, concave* large : 
the stamens consist of many simple filaments, 
shorter than the corolla: the anthers arc simple, 
growing to the side of the tip : the pistillum is 
an ovate-oblong germ : style none : stigma 
starred, ^at,'obtuse, permanent: the pericar- 


pium is an ovate capsule, marked with furrows, 
celled, the valves bursting in a radiate manner ; 
the seeds are numerous, ovate, covered with 
pulp, affixed to a columnar angulated recep-. 
tacle. 

The species are, 1. C>fiava> Yellow-flowered' 
Balsam Tree ; S. C, venose Vein-leaved Balsam 
Tree. 

The first in its native situation grows to the 
height of twenty feet, and shoots out many 
branches on every side, with thick, round, suc¬ 
culent leaves, placed opposite. The flowers are 
produced at the ends of the branches, each having 
a thick succulent cover; these are of different 
colours in different plants, some being red.; 
others yellow, some white, and some green. 
After the flowers are past, they are succeeded by 
oval fruit, which are also of different colours in 
different plants. It is found in Jamaica. 

There are varieties with white flowers and 
scarlet fruit, with pink-coloured flowers and 
greenish fruit, and with yellow fruit. 

The second in its native state rises to the 
height of twenty or more feet, bas very large 
oval spear-shaped leaves, ending in points, placed 
alternate on the branches, having several ribs, 
which go off from the midrib aftemate, rising 
upward to the side of the leaves, and a great - 
number of small veins running horizontally be* 
tween these ribs. The borders of the leaves are 
serrate, and their under sides of a shining brown 
colour. The branches are covered with a woollv 
down, and the flowers produced in loose spiked 
at the end of the shoots; these are smaller than 
those of the first, and of a rose colour. Found 
at Campeachy. 

Cultured These plants are increased by plant¬ 
ing the cuttings of the young shoots in pots of 
light mould, being plunged fn the hot-bed of 
the stove. When the plants have stricken foil 
roots, they may be removed into other pots 
separately ; but it is the best practice to plant 
them in separate pots at first. 

They should be kept constantly in the stove 
in the bark-bed, and be only very sparingly wa¬ 
tered, but in other respects they require the same 
management as other stove exotics, 

CLUYTIA, a genus comprehending plants 
of the shrubby succulent evergreen exotic kind, 
for the stove and green-house. 

It belongs to the class and order Dtoecifet 
Gyrtandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Trkocca* 

The characters are : that in the male the calyx 
is a five-leaved perianthium, size of the corolla : 
leaflets ovate, obtuse, concave, spreading: the 
% N * 
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corolla has five petals, spreading very much, 
curdate: claw® flat, shorter than the calyx : 
sectaries exterior five, three-parted, oblong, 
spreading, length of the claws of the petal®, 
placed in a circle within the petals : nectaries 
interior five, glandiform, small, melliferous at 
the tip: the Mamina have five filaments placed 
on the middle of the style, remote from the co¬ 
rolla, spreading horizontally i ambers roundish, 
versatile s pistilium has no germ ; style cylindric, 
truncate, very long, bearing the stamens on its 
middle. In the female the calyx has the pe~ 
ninth as in the male, permanent: the corolla 
ha*alsothepeulsasinthemale,permanent: nec¬ 
taries extenor five, twin, roundish, of the same 
size and situation as in the male : nectaries in¬ 
terior none : the pist I Hum is a roundish germ : 
styles three, bifid, reflex, length of the corolla i 
stigmas obtuse: the pericarpium is a globular 
capsule, six-furrowed, rough, three-celled: the 
seeds are solitary, roundish, even, appendiculated 
at the tip. 

The species cultivated are : I - C. altemoides, 
Narrow-leaved Cluytia; 9. C.pulcheUa, Broad- 
leaved Cluytia \ X* C. Eluteria t Maritime 
Cliiytia* 

Tne first has a shrubby stem, six or eight feet 
high, putting out many side branches, which 
grow erect: the leaves are of a grayish colour, 
and entire: the flowers come out from the 
joints, at the setting on of the leaves, towards 
the upper part of the branches; they are small, 
and of a greenish white, appearing from June 
to August. 

The second specie* rises about the same height 
with the first, but ha* a stronger stem; the 
leaves are much larger, sea-green, and on pe¬ 
tioles an inch long : the flowers are like those 
of the first sort in shape and colour, but those 
on the male plants are smaller, and grow closer 
together than those of the female, but both are 
sustained upon short footstalks. These flowers 
appear at the same time as those of the first sort, 
and the seeds ripen in autumn. 

The third, according to Miller, rises with an 
upright shrubby stalk, not more than three or 
four feet high in this climate; but in places 
where it grows naturally, to upwards of twenty, 
with the branches forming a large spreading 
head : the leaves are shaped like those of the black 
poplar; and the flowers in spikes at the ends of 
the branches. It is a native of both the Indies. 

Culture, —These plant* are capable of being 
increased by planting cuttings of the young 
branches in pot* of light fresh earth, either in 
the spring or summer months, giving them a 


little water at the time, and plunging them in 
the bark-bed. When they have formed good 
root* they should be carefully removed into se¬ 
parate pots. 

The two first sorts afford variety in the green¬ 
house, and the last in the stove; out they are all 
capable of being exposed iti the open air during 
the summer months. 

They are very ornamental in their evergreen 
leaves. 

CNEORUM, a genus furnishing a plant of 
the low evergreen shrubby kind. Widow-wait. 

It belongs to the class and order Triandria 
Monog\p*xa % and ranks In the natural order of 

Tricvccce. 

The characters are j that the calyx i* a very 
small, three-toothed, permanent perianthium a 
the corolla has three petals, oblong, lanceolate- 
linear, concave, erect, equal, deciduous: the 
stamina have three subulate filaments, shorter 
than the corolla; anthers small: the pistillum 
is an obtuse, triangular germ; style erect, firm, 
length of the stamens: stigma trifid, spreading; 
the pericarp; um is a dry, globose berry, three* 
lobed, three-celled {three-berried drupe): the 
seed solitary, round (condupUcate, in a two- 
celled shdl). 

The only species is C* tricoccvm, Widow- 
wail, or Spurge-Olive. 

It is a humble shrub, which seldom rise* 
more than two feet and a half high in this cli¬ 
mate, but spreads out on every side with many 
lateral branches, so as to form a thick bush: 
the stems are ligneous, and almost as hard as 
those of the box-tree, and the wood of a pale 
yellow colour under the bark; the branches being 
garnished with thick stiff leaves, of an oblong 
oval shape, about an inch and a half long, ana 
a quarter of an inch broad, of a dark green co¬ 
lour, liaving a strong vein or rib through the 
middle : the flowers are produced single, from 
the wings of the leaves, toward the extremity of 
the branches, are of a pale yellow colour, be* 
ginning to appear in May, being succeeded by 
others during the summer months, and, when the 
autumn proves favourable, continue in flower 
till the end of October. It is a native of the 
South of Prance, See. 

Culture .—These plants may be raised either 
from seeds or cuttings. 

In the first mode the seed should be sown in 
the early autumn, on a spot of light common 
earth, to the depth of about a quarter of an inch. 
The plants mostly appear in the following sprung* 
when they should be kept clear from weeds; and 
in the second spring the strongest be thinned 
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nut and planted in (he places where they are 
to grow, or in nursery-beds, to stand two or 
more years, when they will be proper lor (he 
shrubbery or other places. 

The cuttings should be made from the pre¬ 
ceding year*s shoots, and planted in poU of guod 
earth, plunging them in a mild hot* bed, When 
well rooted, they may he removed into other 
Mparate pots, or be planted in the borders 
where (here is a proper degree of shade, a very 
little water being given at the time. 

Slipping^ of the same sort of shoots also 
succeed, and produce good plants when set 
in the same manner in the later summer 
months. 

The plants are hardy ornamental evergreens 
for the mints or borders of clumps m pleasure- 
grounds. 

They are likewise sometimes introduced into 
the greenhouse for the purpose of variety* They 
succeed best in a rather dry soil. 

COCCOLOBA, a genus containing plants 
of the eyergreen tree and shrubby exotic kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Octandria 
Trieynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Holor&c&B. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, five-parted perianth; divisions oblong, 
obtuse, concave, spreading most widely, co¬ 
loured, permanent; there is no corolla; the 
stamina nave eight filaments, subulate, patulous, 
shorter than the calyx j anthers roundish, twin; 
the pistillum is an ovate germ, trigonal: styles 
three, short, filiform, spreading: stigmas simple: 
there is no pericarpium; calyx berried, thicken¬ 
ed, converging, involving the seed; the seed is 
an ovate nut, acute, one-celled. 

The species cultivated are : 1. C. uvifera. 
Hound-leaved Sea-side Grape, or Mangrove 
Grape-tree; 8. C. pubescens, Great-leaved Sea¬ 
side Grape $ 3* C. punctata, Spear-leaved Sea¬ 
side Grape; 4 > Cm tenmJolia f Small Sea-side 
Grape. 

The first, in its native situation, is a lofty 
spreading branched irregular inelegantly formed 
tree, but rendered handsome by its leaves and 
fruits; the bark is cinereous and thin, in the 
younger trees smooth, in older ones foil of 
chinks; the timber, hard, ponderous, and red: 
the leaves quite entire, ending in a short blunt 
point, coriaceous, thick, large, alternate, deep 
green, with the midrib and veins connected 
with it more or less scarlet, on short petioles 
sheathing at the base; the flowers small, 
whitish, smelling like those of the cherry. The 
berries are of the size of grapes. It is common 
in the sugar colonies. 

The second species is m upright tree, sixty or 


eighty feet high in its native situation: the bead 
has frequently no more than two or three thick 
brandies, but little divided and irregular : the 
bole U sometimes forty feet in length, and puts 
forth a branch or two about the middle : the 
timber is of a deep red, heavy, very hard, and 
also incorruptible, but brittle; when used for 
po&ts, the part under ground becomes hard as 
stone: the leaves are roundish, cordate, quite 
entire, very much veined and wrinkled, fre¬ 
quently extremely hirsute, sometimes howevci 
almost smooth, alternate, few, two feet in dia¬ 
meter, on a short petiole sheathing at the base. 
It is common in Martinico. 

The third is a small upright branched tree, 
fifteen feet high : the leaves quite entire, sub- 
coriaceous, veined, shining, alternate, half a 
foot long, commonly two or three on each 
flowering branchlet, on petioles sheathing at the 
base ; the flowers are white. It is a native of 
Carthagcna. 

The fourth species is of humbler growth than 
any of the former ; the flowers and fruit being 
smaller than those of the other sorts; and it re* 
cedes from them in having membranaceous, not 
coriaceous leaves; the dowers are small, and 
disposed in simple axillary spikes. It is a native 
of Jamaica. 

Culture. —These different species may be easily 
propagated by sowing the seeds obtained from 
the places where they grow naturally, in pots 
filled with light rich earth, in the early spring 
season, plunging them in a hark bot-bed; and 
when the plants are of sufficient growth, they 
should be removed into small pots, and replaced 
in the bot-bed, water and due shade being given 
them till they have stricken fresh root. Their 
management afterwards is the same as that of 
other more tender plants. 

As these plants only attain a shrubby growth 
in this climate, and are tender, they should be 
constantly retained in the stove or hot-house. 

They afford a good variety by the fine ever 
S^nappe arance of their large leaves. 

COCHLEARIA, a genua affording a plant of 
the herbaceous tap-rooted esculent kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetradynamia 
Silkvhsa, and rank* in the natural order of 
SiUmusa. 

Tne characters are t that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved perianth: leaflets ovate,.concave, gasping, 
deciduous the corolla is four-petal led, cruci¬ 
form ; petals obovate, spreading, twice the sire 
of the calyx: claws narrow, shorter than the 
calyx, patulous: the stamina have six subulate 
filaments, length of the calyx: the opposite 
ones shorter: anthers obtuse, compressed : the 
pistillum n a heart-shaped germ: style simple, 
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very short, permanent: stigma obtuse : the 
pericarpmm is a heart-shaped silicic, gibbous, 
turbid, emarginate, furnished with a style, two- 
cel led, scabrous f valves gibbous, obtuse : the 
seeds abmii lour in each eel!* 

The species cultivated is C* Armaracia^ Horse 
Radish * 

It lias a creeping perennial root: the leaves 
are very large, varying much, sometimes deeply 
pirmalilid, sometimes entire, and only crenatcd ; 
the flowering-stem is a foot or eighteen inches 
high, branching at top, almost naked: the 
flowers are white, in loose panicles, coming out 
in May* 

Culture .—The culture in this plant is readily 
effected by planting such cuttings of the roots as 
contain buas or eyes- Those made from the 
tops, and which have the heads or crowns of the 
plants to them, arc the best. T he offsets and 
ejdc shoots may likewise Be employed for the 
purpose, as is mostly the case with market-gar¬ 
deners. They should be about an inch or two 
in length. As these plants require to be put 
into the ground to a great depth, in order that 
they may form long fme roots, the earth should 
either be dug over before the cuttings are placed 
in, or trenched to the depth of fifteen or twenty 
inches at the time, according to the method of 
planting that is made use of. 

The soils most adapted to the growth of these 
lants are those of the more light deep kinds $ 
ut they will succeed tolerably on almost any* 
Where the land has been trenched over in the 
above manner, the usual mode of planting is by 
means of the dibble; hut there is another prac¬ 
tice which is sometimes followed, which is that 
of trenching in the sets, or placing them in the 
earth at the time it is dug over. 

In the first method, after the ground has bfcen 
prepared, a line is stretched across, beginning 
at the end, and holes made to the depth of fifteen 
or twentv inches along it, by means of a long 
sharp dibble, at the distance of nine inches from 
each other, a set or cutting being dropped into 
each hole, and the mould closed upon U. The 
line should then be moved forward to the distance 
of twenty inches or two feet, and another tow 
put in in the same manner, proceeding in the 
same way till the whole is completed. 

In the latter the ground should be light and 
loose, beginning at one end of the piece, and 
opening a trench two spades wide, and one spade 
deep, digging the bottom: then a row of cut¬ 
ting* should be stt along the middle of the bot¬ 
tom nine inches distant, inserting them to their 
tops m the earth ; then digging the next trench 
the same width and depth, turning the earth 
into the first upon the row of plants, breaking 


all large clod*, and levelling the top* After this, 
proceed to the second trench, planting it in the 
same way, performing the whole of the wotk in 
a similar manner. 

The proper season for this work is in the 
autumn for the dryer sorts of land, and February 
or beginning of the following month for such as 
are moist* 

In these methods of planting the ground may 
be sown the first year with spinach, radishes, or 
any slight-rooting crop, that comes off" early in 
the summer, to allow of their being kept clean 
afterwards by hoeing ; which is all the culture 
they require. 

Sometimes the plants make such progress as 
to have roots large enough for use in the course 
of a few months ; but if not much wanted, they 
are better to remain a twelvemonth or more* 

In taking up the roots for use, the ben 
method is to open a trench two spades wide, 
close on the side of the first row of plants, and 
as deep as the stool or bottom of the roots, 
without disturbing them; then with a large 
knife or sharp spade to cut off all the shoots, 
large and small, of each stool, close and level, 
from whence they rise, leaving the parent stools 
in -the earth, and after having taken up all the 
plants of the first trench, proceeding to the next 
tow in the same manner, turning the earth into 
the first, and cutting oft all the snoots as before, 
taking up the whole in the same way as wanted. 
The remaining undisturbed stools continue to 
send up a fresh supply of shoots in succession 
for many years j but after the two first year* the 
stools begin to spread at bottom, and send ub 
many small shoots between and in the rows ; aH 
which intervening small spawn should be annu¬ 
ally drawn up in the beginning of summer, to 
render the principal shoots large and fine. And 
though the stools of these roots c&dure many 
years, in time they become weak of worn out, 
as well ns the soil; consequently in sii or seven 
year?, when the shoots become weak and small', 
a fresh plantation should be made in some other 
place* 

These roots arc much used for culinary pur¬ 
poses when scraped fine; - r 

COCOS, a genus comprising a plant of the 
exotic tree kind for the stove. The Cocoa-nut 
Tree* 

It belongs to the class and order Moftoecia 
Hv.raudria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Ptitmrc* 

The characters are : that the mate flowers are 
in the same spadix with the females : the calyx 
is an universal, univalve snathe: spadix branch¬ 
ing: the perianth three-parted, very small; divi¬ 
sions subtriquetrous, concave, and coloured; the 
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corolla consists of three ovate* acute* patulous 
petals: the stamina consist of six filaments* 
simple, length of the corolla : anthers sagittale: 
the pistillum a scarcely manifest germ : styles 
three, short: stigma obsolete : the pericarp!urn 
abortient; the female flowers on the same spadix 
with the males: the calyx is a common spathe 
with the hermaphrodites, as likewise the spadix : 
the perianth three-parted: divisions roundish, 
concave, converging, coloured, and permanent; 
the corolla consists of three petals, permanent, 
like the calyx, but rather larger: the pisrillum 
is an ovate germ, no slyle: the stisrma threc- 
lobed : the pericarpiutn a coriaceous Jrupe, very 
large, roundish, obscurely triangular; the seed 
is a very Urge nut, subovate, acuminate, one- 
cel led, valvcless, obtusely three-cornered, the 
base perforated by three holes s the kernel is 
hollow. 

The species are : 1* C. mcl/era , Cocoa-nut 
Tree. 2. C. acuhata^ jGreat Macaw Tree. 

In the first the roots are very slender, simple, 
And flexile; arising separately from the bottom 
of the trunk, and spreading in all directions ; 
some running to a great depth, while others 
creep almost parallel to the surface* The trees 
grow to a great height; their stems being com¬ 
posed of strong fibres like net-work, which lie 
in several lammas over each other, out of which 
come the branches, or other leaves, which grow 
twelve or fourteen feet long. ■ The first leaves 
which push out from the nut when planted are 
different from those which are afterwards pro¬ 
duced ; as they are broad, and have many folds 
in each ; whereas the after leaves have a strong 
midrib, twelve or fourteen feet long, on which 
the leaflets' are placed alternately ; these are 
from six to eight or nine inches long, and are 
almost triangular, having very sharp points, and 
very stiff. The flowers come out round the top 
of the trunk of the tree in large clusters; are 
inclosed in a large spathe or sheath, and the 
nuts afterwards formed in large clusters, ten or 
Twelve together. As soon as all the parts of the 
flowers have gained a due degree of perfection, 
the spathe splits on the under side, from the 
bottom upwards, and exposes the common 
bunch, with all its flowers, to the open air : 
most of which are males, and fall off gradu¬ 
ally as the spathe withers, leaving the embryo 
fruit generally fixed to the lower and stronger 
part of the stalk, to increase and ripen by de¬ 
grees* It is a native of the East Indies* 

The second species is a large tree in its native 
situation, which rhes to thirty feet in height, 
has an ash-colourcd bark, anti is very thick set 
with sharp black prickles, of different lengths, 
* placed usually in rings. The fruit is as large as 
3 


a crab, and of the same shape: under a green 
akin U has a thin sweetish astringent pulp; 
and within that a nut full of a white sweet cat- 
able kernel* It is common in the Caribbcc 
islands* 

Culture* —The plants in both these ports are 
raised from the nuts, which are brought hither 
from their native places : thc^c arc planted sepa¬ 
rately in pots of rich earth, depositing them on 
their edges, and plunging the pots over their rims 
in a hark hot-bed. They soon germinate at the 
holes in the bas cs, and appear; when Frequent 
waterings should be given and the plants con¬ 
tinued m the stove, shifting them occasionally 
into larger pots, being careful to preserve the 
balls of earth about their roots, and not to- 
break the fibres of the roots in performing the 
business. 

COFFEA, a genus affording a plant oF the 
flowering shrubby evergreen kind for the stove. 
The Coflce Tree. ^ 

It belongs to the class and order Pentaudria 
Monogijma y and ranks in the natural order of 
Stellalce • 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five¬ 
toothed perianth, very small, superior; the corolla 
is one-petalled, salver-shaped ; tube cylindric, 
slender, many times longer than the calyx: border 
flat, five-parted, longer than the tube : divisions 
lance-shaped : sides rolled back ; the stamina 
consist of five subulate filaments, placed on the 
tube of the corolla: anthers linear, incumbent, 
length of the filaments: the pistillum is a round¬ 
ish, inferior germ : slyle simple, length of the 
corolla : stigmas two, reflected, subulate, thick* 
ish : the pericarpium is a roundish berry, um- 
bilicated by a one-or two-celled puncture: the 
seeds otic or two, solitary, elliptical ly-hemi- 
spherical, gibbous on one side, flat on the other, 
where it U furrowed longitudinally ; involved in 
an aril* 

The species cultivated is C*Arahkay Eastern 
Coffee Tree, 

It seldom rises more than sixteen or eighteen 
feet high in its native situation, or more than ten 
or twelve in this climate. The main stem grows 
upright, and is covered with a light hrowubark. 
The oranche3 are horizontal, and opposite; the 
lower ones longest, the others gradually decreas¬ 
ing to the top, so as to form a pyramid : the 
leaves are opposite, when fully grown four or 
five inches long, and an inch and a half broad 
in the middle, ovate-lanceolate,\the borders 
waved, and the surface of a lucid green : the 
flowers are produced in clusters (two to four) at 
the base of the leaves, sitting close to the 
branches ; they arc of a pure while, with a very 
grateful odour, but of short duration ; being 
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&ucc?cdul bv berries, which are frat green, then 
ri j t and, when fully grown* change to black, 
aid become ripe. 

Cu!fnn;*— Hicse plants are raised from the 
berry, sown as soon as possible after become 
ripe* in pots of light rich earth, half an inch 
deep, phni^ini! them in the bark'bed, and giving 
light sprinklings of water once a week. Tht plants 
soon appear, nhlji* when about three inches 
high, should be pricked out into separate small 
pots, giving a little water* and replugging them 
m the hark-bed, shade from the sun being given, 
till the)' have taken root, and repeating the water- 
in tra moderately, as there may l>e occasion, with 
a due admission of air. 

It is also capable of being propagated by 
layers and cuttings, which, though they emit 
roots rather reluctantly* deserve the trial; plant¬ 
ing them in pots of good earth* plunging them 
in the bark-bed, and supplying them duly with 
water and occasional shade. 

These plants should afterwards remain con¬ 
tinually in the stove, haviug water given two 
or three times a week in summer, ana once or 
twice a week in winter, and fresh air admitted in 
common with other exotica of the hot-house; and 
as they advance in growth, be placed in larger pot* 
in proportion, shifting them into fresh earth every 

? r ear or two* trimming off all dry matted roots on 
he outside of the -balls, as also part of the old 
earth ; then placing the plants in the pots again* 
filling them up with fresh compost* such as 
good light kitchen garden earth, giving them 
water, and immediately plunging the pots in the 
bark-bed. 

As cleanliness is essential in the culture of 
this shrub in the stove; when it has contracted 
much dust or filth, all the branches and leaves 
should be well washed, by sprinkling water 
over them. 

And as it is frequently attacked by iosecls, 
particular attention is necessary, when these ap¬ 
pear, to wash and clean every branch and leaf 
separately* repeating it as often as necessary; but 
when very numerous, it is a sign of ill health 
and weakness in the plant, and proceeds chief¬ 
ly from the root; in which case, it is advisable 
to shift the plants into entire fresh earth, and 
re plunge them into the bark-bed. 

This is a very ornamental plant for the hot¬ 
house, especially in autumn and winter, when 
in fruit. 

COLCHICUM, a genus comprehending 
plants of the perennial dowering bulbous-root- 
ed kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hcxandria 
TVtgyiiui* and ranks in the natural order of 
Spathacew* 


The characters are: that there is no calyx 
(except scattered spaihcs): the corolla six-parted ; 
tube angulated* rooted; divisions of the border 
Uncc-wat t, concave, erect; the stamina consist 
of six subulate filaments, shorter than the corolla: 
anthers oblong, lbur-valvcd, incumbent: the 
pistillum is a buried germ within the root: styles 
three, thread-form, length of the stamens; stig¬ 
mas reflex, channel led; thcpericarpmm is a three- 
lobed capsule connected internally by a suture* 
obtuse, three-cdlui* sutures gaping inwardly; 
the seeds many* nearly globular, and wrinkled. 

The species cultivated are: l C. uutummk^ 
Common Meadow Saffron ; fl* C, mantanum 9 
Mountain Meadow Saffron; 3. C. variegaium^ 
Variegated Meadow Saffron. 

The first has a bulbous root* about the size 
and shape of the tulip, hut not so sharp-point¬ 
ed at the top; the skin or cover is also of a darker 
colour : these bulbs are renewed every year ; for 
those which produce the flower* decay, and near 
root* are formed above; the flowers come out 
in autumn ; these arise with long slender tubes 
from the root, about four inches high, shaped 
like those of the saffron* but larger; the num¬ 
ber of flowers is generally in proportion to the 
site of the roots, From two to seven or eight: in 
March the green leaves appear, these are com¬ 
monly four to a full-grown root; they are folded 
over each other below* but spread open above 
ground, standing cross-ways: they are of a deep 
green, and when fully grown are five or six 
inches long, and one and a half broad. The 
seed-vessel comet out from between the leaves 
in April, and the seeds ripen in May, after which 
the leaves soon decay, it is a native of most 
part* of Europe. 

There are varieties* with white flowers ; with 
striped flowers; with broad leaves; with striped 
leaves; with many flowers ; with double purplish 
flowers; with double white flowers; with many 
white flowers. The double sorts are chiefly cul¬ 
tivated in the garden. 

The secono species has a smaller toot* with 
a darker coat: the leaves come up soon 
after the flower* decay, and continue green all 
winter; long, narrow, and spread on the 
ground, decaying in June; the flowers are 
of a reddish purple colour* and appear from 
August to September, It is a native of Spain, 
&c. 

In the third the leaves are smaller than those 
of the common sort, for the most part three in 
number* and of a paler and fresher green colour, 
lying close upon the ground* broad at the bot¬ 
tom, a little pointed at the end, waved about the 
edges: the root is not so large as that of the 
common sort: the flowers arc smaller, but * 
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very beautiful* whitish, with deep blue or purple 
spots* It is rather tender, and blows about 
October or November. It is a native of the 
Greek islands* 

Culture *—These plants are increased by divid¬ 
ing the bunches of their roots at the time their 
leaves decay, in the latter part of the summer ; as 
from the latter end of June till the middle of 
the following month, planting the separated bulbs 
or off-sets to the depth of about three inches* 

They are sometimes planted in beds, in rows 
at eight or ten inches asunder 5 but they may 
be dispersed in the fronts of borders and clumps 
with success. 

It is of advantage to take up and divide the 
bunches of root-bulbs every two or three years* 
See Bulbous Roots* 

New varieties may he raised from seed sown 
in boxes, or large pots, in autumn, covering it 
a quarter of an men deep, and placing them in 
a warm situation till spring, when the plants 
will appear, which should have only the morn¬ 
ing sun during summer, giving water in diy 
weather ; and in the second summer, when their 
leaves decay, planting them out to flower, either 
in beds, or other methods* 


They are of a hardy nature, and produce a fine 
effect, by their curious growth, as well as 
flowers, in the autumn and winter seasons, 

COLUTEA, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy deciduous flowering shrubby kind* 
Bladder Senna* 

It belongs to the class and order Dtadelphia 
Decandria t and ranks in the natural order of 
Papilionarece. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one* 
leafed perianthium, bell-shaped, five-deft, erect, 
nearly equal, permanent: the corolla is papiliona* 
ceous; standard, wings, and keel differ in figure 
and various proportion; wings pressed close to¬ 
gether, lanceolate : the stamina have diadelphous 
filaments, (single and nine-cleft) ascending : an¬ 
thers simple ; the pistil! um is an oblong germ, 
compressed, attenuated to each end : style ascen¬ 
ding; stigma is a bearded line extended from the 
middle of the style to its tip, from the upper 
part; the pericarpium is a legume very large, ve ry 
broad, inflated, transparent and membranace¬ 
ous, the upper suture erect, the lower gibbous, 
one-celled, gaping on the upper suture at the 
base; seeds several, kidney-shaped* 

The species cultivated are: 1* C* arborescerts. 
Common Bladder Senna; 2* C. mtttiJar, Ori¬ 
ental Bladder Senna; 3 , C* Pocovkii^ Pocock's 
Bladder Senna ; 4 * C* frutesensj Scarict Bladder 
Senna* 

The first has several woody stems, which 
grow to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, 


sending nut many woody branches, with winged 
[eaves, composed of four or five pairs of oval 
lol>es, placed opposite, terminated by an odd 
one; these are indented at the top in form of a 
heart, and are of a grayish colour. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves upon 
slender peduncles about two inches long, each 
sustaining two or three yellow flowers, whose 
standard is reflexed and larsrc, with a dark-co¬ 
loured mark on it. Native of the South of 
France, 8rc* 

The second species has a woody stem, which 
sends out many branches on every side, which 
do not rise above seven or eight feet high; these 
are not so strong as those of the first sort, and 
the leaves are composed of five or six pairs of 
small heart-shaped leaflets, terminated by an odd 
one. The flowers proceed from the side of the 
branches, standing upon peduncles, each sustain¬ 
ing two or three flowers, shaped like those of 
the first sort, but smaller; they are of a dark 
red colour, marked with yellow, appearing in 
June, the seeds ripening in autumn. It was 
found in the Levant. 

The third is a shrub which seldom grows 
more than six or seven feet high in this coun¬ 
try. The branches are very slender, and much 
more pliant than those of the common sort, and 
therefore it grows less erect. The leaves are 
composed of nine pairs of leaflets, and are much 
smaller. The flowers are of a brighter yellow, 
appear a month earlier than in the common sort* 
and there is a succession of them till late in the 
autumn, which renders it much more valuable j 
and the branches not shooting so luxuriantly not 
eo upright, it is in less danger of being broken 
by strong winds in summer* It is a native of 
the Levant. 

The fourth species is a hoary shrub, with to* 
men lose leaflets, smooth on the tipper surface, 

Jt rises from two to four feet in height in fa¬ 
vourable seasons and in a warm situation; plant* 
of three years standing will sometimes be six 
feet high. The stem is weak, the side branches 
grow erect, and the leaves have leu or twelve 
pairs of leaflets* The flowers are sustained on 
axillary peduncles, three or four together, and 
are of a fine scarlet colour, coming out in June. 

It is a native of the Cape. 

Culture .—All these plants arc capable of be¬ 
ing increased by sowing the seed m the early 
spring months, as in February for the three 
first sons, and the two following months for the 
fourth, upon beds of common earth, covering 
them in to the depth of about half au inch. 
When the plants have attained sufficient growth, 
as in the following spring for the former sorts, . 
and when they are three or four inches high 
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in the fatter, thev should be removed* and the 
sorts planted out in rows in the nursery, 
and the last in warm sheltered situations or in 
pots, to be protected during the winter. 

This sort may likewise be rendered much for¬ 
warder, so as to flower the same year* by hav¬ 
ing recourse to a hot-bed. 

The three first species arc also capable of be¬ 
ing raised' by layers from the young shoots, 
made either in the autumn or spring seasons ; 
but as the fourth sort docs not continue long, 
and is more tender than the others, new plants 
should be raised from seed every two or three 
years. 

They are all beautiful ornamental plants, espe¬ 
cially the fourth, and may be introduced into 
the clumps, borders, and other parts of shrub¬ 
beries and pleasure-grounds, where they pro¬ 
duce a fine effect by their foliage and flowers. 
The last sort should, however, have a dry warm 
soil and sheltered sunnv situation, 

COMPOSITION FOR TKFFS, a substance 
discovered, prepared, and applied by Mr, For¬ 
syth, for the purpose of removing diseases, de¬ 
fects, and injuries in fruit- and forest-trees* It is 
directed to Decomposed in the following man¬ 
ner : 

u Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a 
bushel of lime-rubbish of old buildings (that 
from the ciclingsof rooms U preferable), half a 
bushel of wood-ashes, and a sixteenth part of a 
bushel of pit or river sand; the three last articles 
are to be sifted fine before they are mixed; then 
work them well together with a spade, and af¬ 
terwards with a wooden beater* until the stuff is 
very smooth, like fine plaster used for the end¬ 
ings of rooms* 

The trees should be prepared for its applica¬ 
tion c *by cutting away all the dead, decayed, and 
injured parts, down to the fresh, sound wood, 
leaving the surface of the wood very smooth, 
and rounding off the edges of the bark with 
a draw-I nife, or other instrument, perfectly 
smooth, which must be particularly attended to; 
then lay on the plaster about one eighth of an 
inch thick, all over the part where the wood or 
bark has been so cut away, finishing off the 
edges as thin as possible: then lake a^quantity 
of dry prnvder of w r ood-ashes mixed with a sixth 
part of the same quantity of the ashes of burnt 
bones; pul it into a tin box, with holes in the 
top, and shake the powder on the surface of the 

f daster, till the whole is covered over with it, 
cuing it remain for half an hour to absorb the 
moisture; then apply more powder, rubbing it 
on gently with the hand, and repeating the ap 

1 dication of the powder till the whole plaster 
iccomea a dry smooth surface« 
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" All tr?es cut down near the ground should 
have the surface made quite smooth, rounding 
it off in a small degree, as before mem toned} 
and the dry powder directed to be used after¬ 
wards should have an equal quantity of powder 
of alabaster mixed with it, in order the. belter to 
resist the dripping of trees and heavy rains* 

Such portions of the composition as may be 
left for a future use “ should be kept in a tub or 
other vessel, and urine of any kind poured oil 
them, so as to cover the surface; otherwise the 
atmosphere will greatly hurt the efficacy of the 
application* 

And * f where lime-rubbish of old buildings 
cannot be easily got, take pounded chalk, or 
common lime, after having been slaked a month 
at least/* 

It is further remarked, that u as the growth 
of the tree will gradually affect the plaster, by 
raising up its edges next the bark, care should 
be taken, where that happens, to rub if over 
with the finger when occasion may require 
(which is best done when moistened by rain), 
that the plaster may be kept whole, to pre¬ 
vent the air and wet from penetrating into the 
wound/' 

But <f as the best way of using the Composi¬ 
tion is found, by experience, to be in a liquid 
state, 1 * Mr. Forsyth adds, that it should u be 
reduced to the consistence of pretty thick paint, 
by mixing it up with a sufficient quantity of 
urine ana soapsuds, and laid on with a painter's 
brush. The powder of wood-ashes and burnt 
bones is to be applied as before directed, patting 
it down with the hand/* 

It is also advised, u when trees are be¬ 
come hollow, to scoop out all the rotten, loose* 
and dead parts of the trunk to the solid wood, 
leaving the surface smooth; then to cover the 
hollow, and every part where the canker has 
been cut out, or branches lopped off, with the 
Composition; and as the edges grow, to take care 
not to let the new wood come in contact with 
the dead, part of which it may be sometimes 
necessary io leave; hut to cut out the old dead 
wood as the new advances, keeping a hollow 
between them, to allow the new wood room to 
extend itself, and thereby fill up the cavity, 
which it will do in time, so as to make as it 
were a new tree/* 

If the cavity be large, to cut away as much al 
one operation as will be sufficient for three 
years- But in this to be guided by the size 
of the wound, and other circumstances* When 
the new wood, advancing from both sides of the 
wound, has almost met, to cut oft' the bark from 
both the edges, that the solid wood may join, 
which, if properly managed, it will do, leaving 
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only a slight seam in the bark* If the tree be 
very much decayed, not to cut away all the dead 
wood at once, which would weaken the tj-^e too 
much, if a standard, and endanger its being 
blown dow n by the wind* It will consequently 
be necessary to leave part of the dead wood, at 
first, to strengthen the tree, and to cut it out by 
degrees as the new wood is formed* If there 
be any canker, or gum oozing, the infected parts 
must be pared off, or cut out w ith a proper in- 
smimenu When the stern is very much de¬ 
cayed and hollow, it will be necessary to open 
the ground and examine the roots*" See Dis¬ 
eases op Treks. 

Various interesting facts and observations on 
the advantage and utility of this Composition 
in the removal of the diseases of different sorts 
of trees, may be seen by consulting Mr. For¬ 
syth's valuable ft Treatise on the Culture and 
Management of Fruit-Trees.” 

COMPOST-GARDEN, such earthy or other 
substance as, when combined with manure, con¬ 
stitutes the means of improving the soil for the 
growth of plants* 

As almost all sorts of plants and vegetables, 
though they succeed better in some kinds of soil 
than others, grow well in mould which is duly 
impregnated with vegetable materials, it ia 
not necessary to have recourse to the composing 
of such substances as arc tedious and trouble¬ 
some in their preparation except for particular 
sorts of plants, whether of the esculent, flower, 
shrub or tree kinds* 

For the purpose of improving the condition 
of garden grounds in general, the substances 
should be suited to their particular qualities and 
properties j as where they are of a light, loose, 
gravelly or sandy nature, the application of 
loamy and other sorts of heavy earthy matters in 
combination with well-rotted dung, will be be¬ 
neficial; and such as are of the heavy, clayey 
or loamy kinds, be greatly ameliorated by the use 
or light sandy earth, scrapings of roads, sea- 
sand, ashes, the reduced bark employed in hot¬ 
beds, saw-dust, and other decayed ligneous ma¬ 
terials, with a proper proportion of good rotten 
dung. 

Most of the esculent sorts of plants succeed 
perfectly in good vegetable mould of moderate 
adhesion, such as is met with in gardens that have 
been some time under cultivation. 

Some particular sorts of planls require such 
as is loose and light, as those of the moist bul¬ 
bous-rooted tribe ; others, such as is dry, sandy, 
or calcareous* as those of the more succulent 
kinds; and that of the rich loamy description is 
m common well adapted to the growth of most 


sort? of trees and shrubby plants ; and earthy 
compositions of the boggy kind arc suited to the 
raising of some sorts oi plants and flowers. 

The coni posts most usually employed for the 
mote lender curious plants, in pots, tubs, and 
hot-beds, are, for the less delicate kinds, such 
as are constituted of fresh maiden earth taken 
from old pasture-ground, of a light but rich 
mouldery quality, inclining to loam. In forming 
it, the top spit or turf should only be taken, to 
uhich should be added a third or fourth part of 
thoroughly rotten dung, the whole being laid in 
a long heap or ridge, three feet hi^h, in a situa¬ 
tion exposed to the sun and air, for several 
months, turning it over occasionally, that the 
mass may be converted to mould, and the mate¬ 
rials be properly incorporated together. Where 
good pasture earth cannot be procured, a quan¬ 
tity of good garden-mould will answer, adding one 
third or fourth part of rotten dung, as that of old 
hot-beds; and, where the soil is of a rather stiff 
nature, also about a fourth part of sea-sand, 
drift, ashes, or rotten tin,- the whole being 
tit row n up in a heap for five or six months; but 
the longer the better, stirring it over several' 
times. 

For plants that require light, loose mould, com¬ 
posts may be formed of one-half good light 
pasture mould, or that of a garden, and about 
one-third of sand and rotten dung, forming the 
whole in a heap in the same way as the pre¬ 
ceding. 

Where a soft, loose, rich earth is required, 
Composts of good light rich earth of the garden 
or pasture, rotten tan tier's-bark, or rotten earthy- 
wood, saw-dust, tree-leaves, rotten dung, and a 
small portion of sand may be used, after being 
well blended together. 

If dry rubbishy soils are wanted. Composts 
formed of one-half of perfectly light garden or 
pasture mould, and one-half of sea-sand or road- 
soil, and a little screened lime rubbish, the whole 
being laid in a heap for some months, and 
turned over two or three times, to be well 
mixed, may be had recourse to. 

Where the heavier sorts of Composts are 
wanted, they may be prepared from fresh loamy 
earth from a common or any dry pasture- 
ground, where the soil is of a soft and mode¬ 
rately light friable nature, taking the upper¬ 
most spit, sward and all, chopping it to bits, 
and adding rotten dung, as above, which, after 
lying in a ridge or heap twelve or fifteen months, 
to rot the sw ard, and being frequently tutned 
over to break the lumps, and mix the parts well 
together, may be made use of with success. 

Where the culture of flowers u intended, 
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Composts for different curious sorts may he 
toTiuul in the follow mg manner: 

For auriculas j—of Jfctrht earth from pasturc- 
£ I'oimd, the top spit with the sward, and neat's 
dun^r, oi each about an etpial porlinn, and about 
hall the quantity of drift or sea-sand, and, when 
it can be had, a little rot Uni willow earth, 
or any roiten earthy wood, or old rotten tan or 
saw-dust, forming the w Liolc into a heap for se¬ 
veral months, turning itovcj several tunes at in¬ 
tervals. This Compost is a!so proper for fine 
carnations, ranunculuses, and anemones: ill esc 
lluwcrs, however, often blow equally well in 
common, rich, light, garden earth. 

For hyacinths;—composts formed of neat's 
dung and drift sand, of each an equal portion, 
and naif the quantity of old rotten tan, are very 
useful. Where it can he easily procured, the same 
portion of rotten leaves of trees, or a little more 
rotten hark, and a proportionate quantity of light 
earth from a pasture or garden, may be used, the 
whole being mixed in a heap, to lie at hast a year, 

S iviug it frequent turnings; but if it remains in 
le licap fifteen or eighteen months it will be the 
better. See the Culture of different Plants. 

In Composts where sand is employed, sea or 
drift sand ts to be preferred ; and in Composts 
where rotten, ligneous, earthy substances are re- 
quisitei that of rotten willow-trees is the host; or 
old rotten tanner 1 ® bark may be substituted, as a 
proper ingredient. 

Composts should constantly lie formed in an 
open exposure, free to the influence of the sun, 
air, rains, frosts* &c. and the ingredients be 
made in a heap, rather extended in length, 
like a ridge, about a yard or four feet in thick¬ 
ness, being turned over frequently, and the bot¬ 
tom thrown to the top, that all the parts may be 
well mixed, and equally participate of the influ¬ 
ence of the sun and other causes* 

These composts, when used, should not be 
Screened, except for some particular purposes, 
which are mentioned* being only broken fine with 
the spade and hands, as when line-screened, or 
sifted, they become too compact for the roots of 
plants to spread and extend themselves in. 

COMPTONtA, a genus which contains an 
ornamental plant of the tree kind. 

h belongs to the class and order Alonoecia 
Tritindria * 

The characters are: that in the male flowers 
the calyx is acylindric ament, loosely imbricate all 
round with concave, kidney-form, acuminate, 
caducous, one-flowered scales : perianthium two- 
leaved : leaflet equal, boat-shaped, shorter than 
the scale of the ament: there is no corolla: the 
stamina consist of three filaments, shorter than 


flic calyx, forked: anthers rix, two-valved. Tti 
the Ictnulti flowers the calyx is an ovate ament, 
closely imbricate all round with one-flowered 
scales, as in the male; pcriantlmim six-leaved: 
leaflets opposite in pairs, filiform, membrana¬ 
ceous at the base, many times longer than the 
scale of the ament: there is no corolla: the 

E blilliim is a roundish germ; styles two, capil- 
iry: there is no ptriearpium: the seed is an 
oval nut, one-ceHcd, valve less* 

The species cultivated is Conf/j/enj/b/id, Fern- 
leaved Coinptonia* 

It rises with slender shrubby stalks, near three 
feet hich; they arc hairy, and divide into several 
slender bram lus. The leaves are from three to 
four inches lonii, and half an inch broad, alter¬ 
nately indented {or sinuated) almost to the mid¬ 
rib ; they arc of a dark green, hairy on their 
under side, mid sit close to the stalks- It is a 
nalive of North America, flow ering here from 
March to May* 

Culture ,—This plant is propagated either by 
seeds or la vers* Jn the former method the seeds 
should be sown about an inch deep in a bed of 
light earth in the spring season, and the plants 
w ill appear the follow intryear, w hen they should 
be kept dear from w-eeds, and have occasional 
waterings in dry weather. 

In the latter mode the younc summer shoots 
should be laid in autumn in the slit method of 
laying, and when well rooted they may be 
taken off and planted out* 

These plants are hardy, and capable of suc¬ 
ceeding in almost any soil. They are intro¬ 
duced for variety in the shrubbery and other 
parts of ornamented trrounds. 

CONSERVATORV, a place constructed 
somewhat in the manner of the creen-house, 
but more spacious and elevated, anti finished in 
a neater and more perfect way, being designed 
for containing and preserving the more rare and 
curious sorts of plants, as well as for affording 
amusement by being provided with walks laid 
with some sort of neat material, according to rite 
taste of the proprietor, in a serpentine or other 
irregular manner between the plants* 

I louses of this nature should have dry and ra¬ 
ther elevated situations, at a small distance from 
the residence, and be ranged in such a manner 
as to have the benefit of the sun as much as 
possible during the day* They must likewise be 
provided with flues, for the purpose of commu¬ 
nicating fire heat w hen it may be necessary, and 
also valves and other contrivances for the intro¬ 
duction of fresh air when wanted, and to afford 
due ventilation- 

The sides, ends, and roofs, must be formed 
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with glass, as in the greenhouse* in order to 
admit light freely* and at the same time protect 
the plants. 

The ground plan and elevation of an elegant 
and very convenient house of this sort may be 
seen in the annexed plate. 

CONVALLARIA* a genus containing plants v 
of the hardy herbaceous perennial flowery kind. ’ 
Lily of the Valley* and Solomon's Seal* 

U belongs to the class and order Hexandna 
Jkhmogynia $ and ranks in the natural order of 
SttnnentQcett* 

The characters are: that there is no calyx: 
the com) la is mono pctalous* bell-shaped, smooth: 
border six-deft, obtuse, open reflected : the sta¬ 
mina consist of six subulate filaments?, inserted 
into the petal, shorter than the corolla : anthers 
oblong erect: the pistillum is a globose germ: 
style filiform, longer than the stamens: stigma 
obtuse* three-cornered; the pericarpium is a 
globose berry* three-ccllcd* before maturity 
spotted: the seeds arc solitary or in pairs, and 
roundish. 

The species cultivated are : 1. C* maialh. 
Sweet-scented Lily of the Valley ; 2. C. poly go - 
nation, Single-flowered Solomon's Sea] * 3 * C. 
mult {flora 3 Many^flowered SolomonV Seal; 
4. C. vtrticillata, Narrow-leaved Solomon^ 
Seal* 5 . C . racemosa * Clu3ter-flowered Solo¬ 
mon^ Seal, 

The first haa a perennial root* with numerous 
round fibres transversely wrlukled* creeping hori¬ 
zontally just below the surface to a considerable 
distance. The whole plant U smooth. Four or 
five alternate, oblong* blunt* slightly nerved, 
purplish scales surround and bind together the 
base of the leaves and stalk* * There arc two 
leaves* petioled* elliptic or lanceolate, pointed 
at each end* from four to five inches long* and 
near an inch and half broad in the middle* quite 
entire* upright* smooth, nerved* one usually 
larger, of abright green colour ; petioles clasp¬ 
ing* round, the outer dotted with red, and tubu¬ 
lar, to receive the iunej-j which is solid. Scape 
lateral, the length of the leaves, upright, smooth* 
semi cylindrical. Th< flowers from six to eight* 
in a raceme, nodding, white, and fragrant. Jl is 
a native of Europe; flowering in May. Hence 
it is termed May* and sometimes Conval Lily. 

There are varieties with narrower leaves, with 
broader leaves, with double variegated flowers; 
with double reddish or red flowers ; with double 
white flowers. - , 

The second species has a twisted root* full of 
knots : on a transverse section of it characters 
appear that give it the resemblance of a seal, 
whence the name of Solomon's Seal. The stem 
is from a span to near a foot in height* of a 


harder texture than the third species: the leaves 
are simple, inclined, angular* twisted, sometimes 
three-edged, four inches long and one broad* 
oval-lanceolate, half embracing the stem, glau- 
cous underneath, frequently bending down on 
one side* The flowers sweet-scented* eenc*- 
rally solitary, but sometimes two, on long axillary 
peduncles, much larger than in the third sort. 
'J'tlfr berries are black. It is a native of the north 
of Europe* 

It varies with double flowers* &c. 

The third has a round stem* from eighteen 
inches to two or three fret high* erect and un- 
bvanched: leaves usually bent upwards* and to 
one side, underneath glaucous, five inthci long 
and two broad ; the lower ones oval, the upper 
oval-lanceolate, half embracing the stem. The 
flowers arc several together (from two or three to 
seven or eight), axillary* on branched compressed 
peduncles. The berries round, of a blackish 
blue colour* purple and red, 

This is a larger plant than the sccoud sort. It 
is a native of the North of Europe. 

There are varieties with double flowers. 

The fourth sort has a perennial root, toothed; 
the stem is simple* angular* striated, erect, 
eighteen inches high. TGc leaves narrower than 
the oilier sons, lanceolate* entire* smooth, three 
or four in a whorl, three or four inches long* and 
from half an inch to an inch in breadth, bright 
green* and glaucous beneath. The peduncles 
are axillary* solitary, branched, pendulous, and 
from two to six-flowered. The flowers of a 
greenish white colour. The berries violet or 
deep red. It flowers in June ; and is a native 
of the North of Europe, &c. 

The fifth species lias the stems two feet high* 
unbranched* with many oblong leaves embra¬ 
cing them at the base* resembling the leaves of 
Plantain. The flowers are small and white, and 
are produced in single spikes at the top, and arc 
succeeded by small red berries, aliout the same 
size as in the first soru It flowers the begin¬ 
ning of June* and is a native of Virginia, fee. 

Culture .—In all these sorts of plants their 
culture may he effected by parting their roors, 
either in the autumn or spring mouths* but the 
former is the better season, planting them out 
where they art to remain. They afterwards onlv 
require to be kept free from weeds, and removed 
every three or four years* according as their roots 
may be increased. 

As they succeed best in raihpr shady situations, 
they are well suited for affording variety and or¬ 
nament in shady places* such as the borders or 
the sides of walks in woods and wilderness parts 
of pleasure-grounds, producing considerable va^ 
rieiy by the singularity of their growth and the 
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beauty of their foliage and flowers* Thev also 
grow well in many oilier situaliens that arc 
more open. 

CONV'OLVIJLUS, a genus containing se¬ 
veral plants cf the herbaceous trailing annual 
and perennial kinds* 

li belongs to the class and order Pentanuria 
Motto^via, and ranks in the natural order of 
Cam panacea 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianthmm, converging, ovate, obtuse, 
very small, permanent: the corolla is one-pet ai¬ 
led, bell-shaped, spreading, large, plaited, ob¬ 
scurely five-!obcd ; the stamina have five subulate 
filaments, shorter by half than the corolla: an¬ 
thers ovate, compressed : the pistilium is a round¬ 
ish superior germ : style filiform, length of the 
utamcns: stigmas two, oblong, broadish: thepe- 
ricarpinm is a capsule enwrapped by the calyx, 
roundish, two-celled, one- two- or three-valvtd 
{commonly three-celled, seldom two-or four- 
celled : partition alternate with the valves) ; the 
seeds are in pairs, roundish (one or two seeds in 
each cell, sometimes abortive, few with a twisted 
embryo). 

The species mostly cultivated are: 1 pitrpu- 
rea 3 Purple Convolvulus, or Convolvulus Major; 

C . U 'nolw y Three-coloured Trailing Convolvu¬ 
lus, or Convolvulus Minor; 3* C. Nil, Anil, Blue 
or Azure Convolvulus; 4,C. Cmrariensisy Canary 
Evergreen Convolvulus ; 5. C, c/?evnm t Silver¬ 
leaved Convolvulus ; 6. C. Batatas j Tuberous- 
rooted Convolvulus, or Spanish Potatoes. 

The first is an annual plant, that rises on sup¬ 
port to the height of ten or twelve feet. In it* 
native situation it scuds out long branches, which 
twist about tiic trees, and rise to a great height. 
The leaves are smooth, heart-shaped, ending in 
long points; the ears at the base are large and 
rounded, and the petioles long and slender. The 
peduncles are long, each sustaining three purple- 
coloured flowers. It flowers from the end of June 
till destroyed by the frost. It is a native of America. 

It is usually known in garden-culture by the 
name of Convolvulus Major* 

There are varieties, with deep purple flowers, 
with white flowers, with red flowers, and with 
whitish blue flowers. 

The second species is ail annual plant, with 
several thick herbaceous stalks, about two feet 
long, ncit twining, but bending towards the 
ground, upon which many of the lower branches 
lie prostrate* The leaves are likewise sessile* 
The peduncles conic out just above the leaves at 
the same joint, and on the same side ; they are 
about two inches long, each sustaining one large 
open bell-shaped flower, of a fine blue colour, 
with a white bottom, varying to pure white, and 


sometimes beau li fully variegated with both co¬ 
lours. The white flowers arc succeeded by white 
seeds ; but in the blue ones they are dark-colour¬ 
ed, It is a native of Barbary, &c. commonly 
known in garden-culture under the title of Co?t- 
volnthis Minor. 

The third is also an annual plant, rising with 
a twining stalk eight or ten feel high* The 
leaves arc woolly, ending in sharp points and 
nn lung petioles* Each peduncle sustains two 
flowers of a very deep blue colour, whence its 
name of jfnil or Nil* 

It is a beautiful plant; and it flowers all the lat¬ 
ter part of the summer. It is a native of 
America. 

The fourth species has strong fibrous roots* 
The stems arc woody, branched, growing twenty 
feet high, and more when supported* The 
flowers are axillary, several on one peduncle, 
for the most pari of a pale blue colour, but some¬ 
times while. It flowers in June, July, and 
August, and sometimes ripens seeds here. It 
is a native of the Canary Islands, 

The fifth has upright, shrubby stems, about 
three feet high. The leaves are lanceolate, blunt, 
silky, placed closely on every side the stem ; 
they arc near two inches long, and a quarter of 
an inch broad. The flowers are produced in 
clusters at the top of the stem, sitting very close; 
they are of a pale rose-colour, and come out in 
June and July, but do not perfect seeds in this 
climate* 

The sixth specks has a round perennial stem, 
hispid, prostrate, creeping, putting forth scattered, 
oblong, acuminate tuners, purple or pale-colour¬ 
ed on the outside. Tile leaves are angular, on 
long petioles. The flowers are purple, lateral, 
large, three or thereabouts together, on upright 
peduncles. It is a native of both Indies, etc. 

Culture *—All the annual kinds a re easily raised, 
by sowing the seed in the early spring months 
in patches, in the places where they are to 
flower, four or five seeds in each, half an inch 
dtvp. When the plants arc an inch or two 
high, they should be thinned out, so as to leave 
but two or three of the best in each patch, ma¬ 
naging them afterwards as oilier plants of similar 
growth. 

The perennial species, which are tender, are 
mostly increased by layers from the young shoots 
in the spring, winch take root freely in three or 
four months: cuttings of the young shoots also 
grow' free I v in a shady border, when planted dur¬ 
ing the summer months. Suckers taken from the 
root also make srood plants when planted in the 
same way- They should be kept in pots of rich 
earth, and managed in the same way as gera¬ 
niums, myrtles, and other similar plants* 
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The Tricolor or Minor Convolvulus may 
either be suffered to trail upon the ground, ac¬ 
cording 10 its natural growth* or tied up to sticks : 
but the other annual species and varieties, being 
of the twining or running kind, should have tall 
sticks to climb upon* on which they will rise 
several feet in height, flowering all the way, and 
appearing highly ornamental* 

The perennial sorts are elegant plants for the 
greenhouse collection* and deserve the attention 
of those who cap preserve them during the win¬ 
ter season. 

The last species may he raised by planting the 
roots* either whole or divided* in a warm bor¬ 
der* in the early spring months* where they will 
send up stalks, and flower in the autumn ; but 
to have them in greater perfection, they should 
be planted in a slender hot-bed* covered with 
a frame and glasses during bad weather* by which 
means they flower earlier, and often form many 
tubers at the joints. They are chiefly planted 
for the sake of variety. 

CONYZA* a genus containing a plant of the 
shrubby sort for the greenhouse* 

It belongs to the class and order Si/ngenesia 
Poly gamut Superjlua^ and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite Discoidece, 

The characters are: that the calyx is common* 
imbricate* roundish* squarrose: scales acute, the 
outer somewhat spreading: the corolla com¬ 
pound tubulose: corollets hermaphrodite nu¬ 
merous, tubular in the disk : females apetalous* 
roundish in the circuit: proper* of the herma- 
prodite funnel form : border five-cleft, patulous: 
of the females* funnel-form : border three-cleft ( 
the stamina in the hermaphrodites, filaments five, 
capillary* very short ; anther cylindric* tubular : 
pistillum in the hermaphrodites* an oblong germ: 
style filiform, length of the stamens: stigma 
two-cleft: in the females* germ oblong; style 
filiform* length of the hermaphrodite, more slen¬ 
der : stigmas two* very slender; there is no pe¬ 
ri car pi um* calyx converging : the seeds to the 
hermaphrodites solitary* oblong; down simple : 
to the females, solitary, oblong; down simple : 
the receptacle flat. 

The species mostly cultivated is C- Candi¬ 
da, White-leaved or Woolly Flea-bane. 

There are other species that may be cultivated 
when variety is wanted* 

It has the stem suffruticose* six inches high* 
upright* round* harry* whitish* and branched : 
the leaves are very white* quite entire, alternate ; 
the flowers purple, peduncled* heaped. Accord¬ 
ing to Miller* the peduncles are woolly* nine 
inches high, one-* two-* or three-flowered ; the 
flowers of a dirty yellow* It has a pleasant smell. 
It is a native of Candia. 


Culture *—It may be increased by planting 
slips or cuttings in separate pots of good earth, 
the former in the spring, and the latter in the 
summer months, plunging them first in a hot¬ 
bed, and giving water pretty freely till they 
have stricken mot in both methods. 

These plants must have theprotectionof a good 
garden frame or greenhouse during the winter. 

They afford an agreeable variety from the 
silvery appearance of their leaves. 

COPAJFERA, a genus containing a plant of 
the exotic balsamiferous kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Monogyniuj and ranks in the natural order of 
Legumimsce* 

^he characters are: that there is no calyx: the 
corolla has four petals, oblong, acute, concave* 
very spreading; the stamina consist of ten fili¬ 
form filaments, incurved, a little longer than 
the corolla: anthers oblong* incumbent: the 
pistillum is around* com pressed-flat, pedicel led 
germ ; style filiform, incurvate, length of the 
stamens : stigma obtuse : the pericarpium is an 
ovate* bivalve legume* pointed with part of the 
style : the seed single* ovate* involved by a ber¬ 
ried aril. 

The species Is C officinalis^ Balsam of Capevi 
Tree. 

In its native situation it is a lofty ele¬ 
gant tree* with a handsome head : the extreme 
branches at the axils are flexuose, and have a 
smoothish bark of a brownish ash colour. The 
leaves are alternate, pinnate, the midrib or rachis 
round* and four inches long; leaflets three or 
four pairs, without an odd one, lanceolate-ovate* 
ending in a blunt point* quite entire, shining, 
subcoriaceous* with several obliquely-ascending 
veins* the middle nerve prominent beneath* 
and ferruginous; they are from two to three 
inches lung, and on short petioles ; the inner 
ones are narrower by half than the others ; 
the two uppermost opposite* but one of these 
frequently wanting* so that the leaf then ap¬ 
pears to he unequally pinnate; the rest are al¬ 
ternate. The flowers are white, sitting closely on 
the peduncles. It is a native of South America. 

It is the tree which affords, by perforating the 
trunk* the fluid balsam or resin which thicxens 
by degrees, and is entitled “ Balsam of Capevi.** 

Culture .—It may be increased by sowing 
the seeds procured from America* or the West 
Indies, on a bark hot-bed ; and when the plants 
are of a proper size, they should be potted and 
placed in the bark-bed of the stove, and treated 
as other plants of the exotic woody kind. It 
may likewise be raised from cuttings of the young 
shoots planted in the spring season in pots* 
plunging them into the hot*bed. 
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These plants afford variety* in assemblage with 
others of the same sort* 

COKDIA, a gemis comprising a plant of the 
flowering shrubby exotic kind, tor the stove* 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
bhiittwipiUii and ranks in the natural order of 
y,kptriJoifM* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a cue- 
leafed* tubular periamhium, toothed at the top, 
permanent : the corolla one-prtaikd, funnel- 
form : tube patulous, length of the calyx: bor¬ 
der erect-spreading, cut into five (four or six) 
obtuse divisions: the Mamina have five filaments, 
subulate; ambers oblong, length of the tube : 
the pislillum is a roundish germ, acuminate: 
style simple, length of the stamens, bifid at lop; 
divisions bifid : stigmas obtuse: the pericarpium 
is a globo>e drupe, acuminate, growing to the 
calyx: seed, a nut furrowed, tour-celled* 

The species mostly cultivated is C* Setestena^ 
ScU'sten, or Hough-leaved Cordia* 

It has several shrubby stems, eight or nine 
feet high, having towards the top rough alternate 
leaves on short petioles, of a deep green on their 
upper side* The flowers terminating in large 
clusters upon branching peduncles, sustaining 
one, two, or three flowers* The corolla is large, 
with a long tube, spreading open at top, and 
there divided into five obtuse segments; it is 
of a beautiful, scarlet colour, making a fine 
appearance* A small piece of the wood thrown 
on a pan of lighted coals, perfumes the whole 
house w ith a most agreeable smell* It is a native 
of both the Indies. 

It is from the juice of the leaves, combined 
with that of the fruit of a species of fig, that 
the fine red colour with which they dye their 
cloths in Otaheite is prepared* 

Culture.— It is raised by sowing seed obtained 
from the West Indies, as soon as possible after 
they arrive, in pots of light earth, plunging them 
in a common hot-bed or bark-bed ; and when 
the plants have two or three months' growth, 
tliev should be pricked out singly in small pots, 
replnnging them in the hot-bed, to forward their 
rooting afresh ; being afterwards continued con¬ 
stantly in the stove or hot-house* They re¬ 
quire frequent watering in the summer* 

Plants of this sort are very ornamental instove- 
collections. 

COREOPSIS, a genus containing plants of 
the flowering herbaceous perennial kind* Tick- 
seeded Sun-Tlowcr* 

It belongs to the class and order Sptgenesia 
Polygamy Frtislrniieai and ranks in the natural 
order of CouiposittE oppositifolice. 

The characters are : that the calyx is common, 
.either simple, subimbricate, or doubled; the ex- 
2 


terior usually with eight leaflets, winch are coarse, 
and placed in a circle; the interior w ith as many 
larger ones, membranaceous and coloured : the 
corolla compound rayed : conflicts hermaphro¬ 
dite, numerous in tho disk : females eight in the 
ray; proper, of the hermaphrodite tubular, five- 
toothed: female ligtilate, four-toothed, spread¬ 
ing, large; the stamina in the hermaphrodites, 
filaments live,capillary, very short: anther cylin- 
dric, tubular : the pistillum in the hermaphro¬ 
dites: germ compressed; style filiform, length 
of the stamens: siigma bifid, acute, slender: 
in the females, germ like the hermaphrodites: 
style and siignu none: there is no pericarpium; 
calyx scarce altered: the seed in the hermaphro¬ 
dite solitary,orbiculate, convex on one side, con¬ 
cave on the other, with a transverse protube¬ 
rance at top and bottom, surrounded by a mem¬ 
branaceous edge, with a two-horned tip ; in the 
females none; the receptacle chaffy. 

The species cultivated are; 1* G\ vertictUrtia 9 
Whole-leaved Coropsis, or Tick-seed Sun¬ 
flower ; s. C. triptrrky Three-leaved Coreop¬ 
sis; 3. C. altcrft?jhlia t A Item ate-leaved Core¬ 
opsis ; 4* C* UmccolaiQ^ Spear-leaved Co¬ 

reopsis, 

The first has a perennial root, with many tall, 
stiff, angular stems, upwards of three feet high. 
The leaves arc opposite, often in whorls ; leaflets 
very narrow ant! entire; the branches'opposite; 
the peduncles long, slender, and one-flower¬ 
ed ; the ray yellow; and the disk dark purple. 
It continues long in flower in the latter ena of 
the summer; and is a native of North America* 
The second species has likewise a perennial 
root; the stems strong, round, smooth, six or 
seven feet high : the flowers in bunches at the 
top of the stem, on long peduncles ; ray of the 
corolla pale yellow ; disk dark purple. It is a 
native of North America* 

The third has a woody perennial root: the 
stems several, annua I, erect, angular, filled with 
white pith, winged, from five to ten Feet high, 
simple, having only very short subdivisions at 
the top into roundish villose peduncles: the 
leaves are rugged on both sides, of a dirty green 
colour; the lower ones three or four together, or 
two opposite, the rest alternate, decurrem, The 
flowere are large, of a yellowish colour, coming 
out late* It is a native of Virginia, 

The fourth species has several stems, decum¬ 
bent at bottom, and thence arising obliquely, a 
foot and a half or two fleet in length. At each 
joint a pair of oblong leaves, with other smaller 
ones* The peduncles are round and smooth* 
The florets in the ray eight or nine, broad, with 
four deep large teeth at the end* It is a native 
of Carolina, and lasts two or three years. 
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Cultures The propagation of these plants is 
easily effected* either by slipping or dividing the 
roots in autumn, when the stalks decay, plant¬ 
ing them out where they are to remain, keeping 
them clean from weeds, and cutting down the 
stalks annually in autumn, when they begin to 
decay. The third and fourth sorts may he ren* 
dered more forward by the use of a hot-bed* 
They are all well calculated for the more targe 
borders and clumps, introducing them in tne 
vacant spaces between shrubs; as they exhibit a 
plentiful bloom till late in the autumn. 

CO HI ANDRIU M, a genus containing a plant 
of the herbaceous culinary annual kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pcntandria 
Digynid) and ranks in the natural order of 
Umbellatcc* 

The characters arc; that the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel, with few rayi; partial with very 
many : involucre universal scarce one-leaved j 
partial three-leaved, halved,linear: ilie perianth 
proper five-toothed, standing out; thecorollauni- 
versal di florin, rayed: floscules of the disk abor¬ 
tive: proper of the disk hermaphrodite ; petals 
five, inflex-emarginate, equal; proper of the ray, 
hermaphrodite; petals five, inuex-hearted, un¬ 
equal, of which the exterior is very large, two- 

E iarted ; but the nearest lateral ones have a very 
arge division: the stamina have five simple fila¬ 
ments; anthers roundish; the pistillum is an 
inferior germ; styles two, distant: stigmas of 
the ray headed : mere is no pericarpium : fruit 
spherical bipartite : the seeds two, hemispheric 
and concave. 

The species cultivated it C. sativum, Com¬ 
mon or Great Coriander. 

It has* an annual small root; the stem a 
foot or a foot and half in height, smooth and 
branched: the root-leaves larger, doubly pinnate; 
pinnules broad, gashed on every side, serrate and 
even half-two-lobed : upper leaves very finely 
divided, also doubly pinnate; the pinnules linear, 
slender, divided into two or three segments; pe¬ 
tal* white, or reddish. It flowers in June and 
July ; and (be seeds ripen in July and August. 

The leaves have a strong disagreeable scent; 
bu title seeds are grateful to the taste, and, when 
incrusted with sugar, sold by the confectioners. 
They, as well as the plant, are also sometimes 
used for culinary purposes. 

Culture *—This is managed by sowing the seed 
in the spring, or beginning of summer, in shallow 
drills, half an inch deep, and six inches asunder, 
keeping them afterwards free from weeds. As 
the plants soon run up to seed, live or six sow¬ 
ings should be made, from March till the latter 
end of Mimmer, the last on a warm border, or in 
a bed to be defended with a frame, &c., in order 


to provide young green leaves more conveniently, 
as they may be wanted in winter. 

When cultivated for seed, it should be sown 
early in March, either in drills a foot apart, or 
broad-cast, and raked in; when the plants are 
an inch or two in height, they should be hoed 
to si x or eight inches distance. They produce ripe 
seed about August; when the seed-stems should 
be carefully pulled or cut in proper time : as the 
seeds are but slightly attached, if particular care 
is not taken in gathering soon enough, and cut¬ 
ting the stalk*, a great part sheds and is lost. 
When cut, they should be put into a cloth, and 
thrashed out as soon as possible. The young 
leaves are used as culinary herbs, and the seeds 
for different purposes. 

It is a proper plant for shrubbery borders, 
anil clumps, to increase the variety, where its 
creeping roots scud up many small suckers for 
future increase. 

CORIAKIA, a genus comprising a plant of 
the deciduous flowering hardy shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dioccia 
Decandria* 

The characters are: that in the male the calyx 
is a five-leaved perianth, very short: leaflets 
subovate, concave: the corolla has five petals, 
very like the calyx, connected ; the stamina con¬ 
sist of ten filaments, length of the corolla: an¬ 
thers oblong, two-parted; in the female, the calyx 
is a five-leaved perianth very short; leaflets sub- 
ovate, concave : the corolla has five petals, cus¬ 
pidate, calyciform,converging: the stamina con¬ 
sist of ten filaments (five within the calyx ; five 
within the petals) very short: anthers barren; 
the pistil him has five germs, compressed, inward¬ 
ly conjoined : styles as many, bristle-form, long; 
stigmas simple: there is no pericarpium: five 
fleshy* ovate-lanceolate, three-sided petals, with 
one of the angles looking inwards, covering the 
seeds : the seeds five, kidney-form. 

The species mostly cultivated is C. myr/i- 
folia t Tanner*s or Myrtle-leaved Sumach. 

It is a shrub which seldom grows more than 
three or four fret high. It creeps at the root, 
and sends forth many stems, hi the male plant, 
the flower-bud* are often in pairs from the scar 
of the fallen leaves, Male aments, cylindric, op¬ 
posite, in pairs (one from each bud),leafless: pairs 
from one to five, below the polygamous aments: 
the flowers are separated by fleshy,concave scales: 
the hermaphrodite buds also solitary or in pairs, 
above the former. In several pairs ; some males 
being mixed with the hermaphrodites. The other 
buds, occupying the ends of the branches, have 
male flowers only, in leafless aments. 

In the female plant, very many flower-buds 
arc placed along the branches, opposite by pairs: 
2 P 
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aments lon^, pedunded, more leafy, having from 
one to four leaves, the outmost gradually larger; 
the raceme looser, few-flowered; the scales sepa¬ 
rating; the flowers narrower and more acuminate* 
It is a native of the South of France, &c* 
flowering from May to August, It is used in 
tanning leather, and in dyeing black* 

Culture ,—This is a plant easily increased by 
suckers taken from the root, which it affords plen¬ 
tiful ly,and which may be taken off with fibres to 
them in the autumn or winter. It may likewise 
be raised from layers made in autumn, and taken 
off in the following autumn, being then planted 
out where they are to remain* 

CORK THEE. See Oueucus. 
CORNELIAN CUCKRY* See Census, 
CORNUS, a genus comprehending plants of 
the hardy deciduous shrubby kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Stvlluice* 

The characters are ; that the calyx is an in¬ 
volucre generally four-leaved, many-flowered : 
leaflets ovate, the opposite ones smaller, colour¬ 
ed, deciduous * perianth very small, four-toothed, 
superior, deciduous: the corolla has four petals, ob¬ 
long, acute, flat, smaller than the involucre : the 
stamina consist of four subulate filaments, erect, 
longer than the corolla; anthers roundish, incum¬ 
bent: the pistillum is a roundish inferior germ: 
style filiform, length of the corolla; stigma ob¬ 
tuse : the pericarpium is a roundish drupe, urn- 
bilicatcd : the seed is a heart-shaped, or oblong, 
two-celled nut. 

The species cultivated are : 1. C * sanguined^ 

Common Dog-wood: 2. C* Jhrida p Great- 

flowered Dog-wood : 3* C alia. White-berried 
Dog-wood: 4 * C. sericea , Blue-berried Dog¬ 
wood : A, C, maicula , Cornelian Cherry. 

The first rises to the height of from four or 
five to eight or ten fret; the leaves are opposite, 
quite entire, but sometimes with the edge wav¬ 
ing, strongly nerved, slightly pubescent on both 
sides, two inches and a half long, one and a half 
broad; petioles smooth, furrowed above, and 
four lines in length: the peduncles axillary, leaf¬ 
less ; pedicels short and very close together; 
forming a five-cleft cyme, again subdividing: 
some of the flowers are female, and the fruit 
round, obscurely umbilicate, very dark purple ; 
the pulp soft and bitter It is a native of Europe; 
flowers in June, the berries ripen in August. 

The second species seldom rises above seven 
or eight feet high, but is generally well furnished 
with large leaves: the branches are terminated by 
large white flowers, having a very large invedu- 
crum, being succeeded by clusters of dark red 
berries* It flowers in April and May, but not 


very plentifully here : it is however very hardy, 
and known in the nurseries by the title of Virgi¬ 
nia Dug-wood. 

There is a variety with a rose-coloured in¬ 
volucre. 

The third 3pccks has much resemblance 
to the first; difibring only in its recurved 
branches and white berries : the stem is woody, 
putting out many lateral branches near the 
ground, so that, unless it is trained while young, 
tt generally spreads low: the branches during 
summer arc brownish, but in winter change to 
a fine red: the flowers are produced in Targe 
cymes at the extremity of every shoot, towards 
the end of May, and are white : the fruit alto 
becomes finally while: these shrubs produce 
fruit the best when planted in stiff ground. It 
is a native of North America. 

The fourth is a shrub which grows two fa¬ 
thoms in height, with an upright, round, branch¬ 
ed, gray stem : the branches are opposite, round, 
spreading, dusky purple ; shoots round, with a 
ring at the joints, almost without spots, and dark 
red, as in the first, the younger ones more or 
less pubescent; the leaves acuminate, entire, 
nerved : they arc narrower, and deeper veined 
than in the third : the flowers grow in smaller 
cymes : the fruit is smaller, and of a deep blue 
colour when ripe: the shoots are of a beautiful 
red colour in winter; and in summer, from the 
leaves being large, of a whitish colour on their 
under side, and the bunches of white flowers at 
the extremity of every branch, it becomes a va¬ 
luable shrub ; and in autumn, when the large 
branches of blue berries are ripe, it makes a fine 
appearance* It is a native of North America* 

The fifth species, in its wild state, is a shrub, 
four or five feet in height; but when cultivated it 
advances into a tree twenty feet high. The shoots 
are ash-coloured and pubescent: the leaves are in 
pairs, ovate-lanceolate, subhiraute; the flowers 
come out very early in the spring, before the 
leaves : the leaflets of the involucre are lanceolate, 
often reflected and permanent: the peduncles are 
one-flowered, somewhat villose, from twelve oe 
fifteen to thirty in an umbel : the fruit is oblong, 
and of a high shining scarlet colour, the size and 
form of a small Olive Acorn* It is a native of 
France, &c., flowering in mild seasons early in 
February* 

Culture .—These plants may be raised either by 
seeds, lave rs, or cuttings. In the first method* 
the seed of the American kinds should be sown 
as soon as possible in spring, in a bed of good 
earth, half an inch deep; but they may be sown 
in autumn probably with more advantage. 

The Cornelian Cherry, and common Dogwood, 
and all those sorts that ripen seeds in this climate. 
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should be sown in (lie autumn; ami they will 
for the most part rise the succeeding spring. 

When the plants are a year old, they should 
be planted out in nursery-rows ; and when they 
are from two to four or five fret high, they are 
proper for being removed into the shrubbery, 
dumps, and other places. 

In the second mode, the shoois of the year 
should belaid down in autumn; and they will be 
well rooted, and fit lo remove the following 
autumn. 

Cuttings of the strong shoots of the same 
year, ten or twelve inches long, should be plant¬ 
ed three parts in the ground in the autumn, 
and in the autumn following, when well rooted, 
removed and planted out as above. Suckers 
from the roots planted in the same way also make 
good shrubs. 

Alt these shrubby trees are proper For large 
shrubberies, wilderness-works, ana other orna¬ 
mented grounds, where they effect a fine variety 
by their leaves and numerous flowery umbels in 
summer, as well as their clusters of berries in 
autumn ; and in the Dog-wood kinds, by their 
beautiful red shoots in winter, when their leaves 
are fallen. They all succeed in any common 
soli and exposure, and require no culture, but 
to permit them to assume their natural growth ; 
only just cutting off any r&mbl ingside shoots, and 
clearing away suckers from the roots, and the 
dead wood from the branches or other parts. 

CORNUTIA, a genus containing a plant of 
the shrubby kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gymnospermia y and ranks in the natural order 
of Personate. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, roundish perianth, very small, tubular, 
five-toothed, permanent: the corolla is one- 
petalled, ringent; tube cylindric, much longer 
than the calyx ; border four-cleft, upper division 
erect, roundish; lateral ones distant; lower 
roundish, entire: the stamina have four filaments, 
of which two project beyond the tube of the 
corolla : anthers simple, inclining: the pistilium 
is a roundish germ: style very long, two-parted: 
stigmas thickish : the pericarpium is a globose 
berry, at the base comprehended by the calyx : 
the seed single,kidney-form : calyx five-toothed i 
stamina longer than the corolla: style very long: 
the berry one-seeded. 

The species mostly cultivated is C. pyramid 
dcta y Hoary-leaved Cornutia. 

In its native situation it rises to the height of 
ten or twelve feet: the branches art four-cor¬ 
nered, and grow straggling : the leaves are op¬ 
posite, ovate, hoary, on very short petioles, acu¬ 
minate,- deciduous: the petiole in falling is 
broken off a line distant from the branch, and 


remains a hard, truncate, blunt, perennial pro¬ 
cess, supporting the branches that come out from 
the axils : the flowers are in corymbs at the 
ends of the branches; of a fine blue colour, 
usually appearing in autumn, and sometimes re¬ 
maining in beauty two months, or longer. It 
is a native of America, 

Culture .—It is propagated cither by seeds or 
cuttings. In the first mode the seeds should be 
sown m the spring, in pots of light earth, and, 
when the plants are of sufficient growth, re¬ 
moved into separate pots, replunging them in 
the bark-bed of the stove, where they are to 
remain. 

The cuttings should be planted in pots of 
light earth, at the same season, and managed 
afterwards in the same manner as the above. 

These plants afford variety in assemblage with 
other stove exotics, 

CORONILLA, a genus comprising plants of 
the evergreen and deciduous shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelpkia 
Decandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
pGj>Ui<mQce&. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a simple 
umbellule: perianth one-Icafed, very short, com¬ 
pressed, bifid, erect; the three inferior teeth 
smaller; the two superior conjoined; perma¬ 
nent: the corolla papilionaceous: standard heart- 
shaped, reflected on all sides, scarce longer than 
the winirs; wings ovate, converging at top, gap¬ 
ing at Bottom, obtuse: keel compressed, acu¬ 
minate, ascending, usually shorter than the 
wings : the stamina consist of diadelphous fila¬ 
ments (single and nine-cleft), ascending at al¬ 
most a right angle, the tips widish; anthers 
simple, small; the pistillum is a columnar, ob¬ 
long germ; style bristled, ascending: stigma 
small, obtuse: the pericarpium is a legume, very 
long, columnar, straight, contracted with an 
isthmus between each seed; two-valved, onc- 
celled, parting by joints ; the seeds many. 

The species are: 1. C. juveea* Linear-leaved 
Coronilla; 2. C. Valenima y Small Shrubby Co- 
ronillaj 3. C. argvniea y Silvery-leaved Coro- 
nilla; 4. C. glaum % Great Shrubby Coronilla ; 
3. C. Ements, Scorpion Sena. 

The first rises from two to four feet high, with 
many slender woody branches, as in broom: 
the leaves are linear, spear-shaped, small, and 
somewhat fleshy : the flowers stand upon prettv 
long axillary peduncles, in small bunches, are 
of a bright yellow colour, and appeat for six or 
seven mouths together, but have not produced 
seeds in this climate. It is a native of the South 
of France. 

The second species rises three or foui feet 
high ; the leaflets nine or eleven, oblong-cordate 
or wedge-form rctusc, with a small point or 
« P 2 
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none, glaucous, somewhat fleshy, having the 
colour of rue in the early spring: the flowers 
are on long axillary peduncles in close bunches, 
small and deep yellow. It has a strong odour, 
and is a native of Spain. 

The third is a very humble shrub, rarely grow¬ 
ing more than two feet high, when planted in a 
good soil; but in a dry barren place, not much 
above one foot: the stem is hard and woody, 
from which the branches are produced on every 
side near the ground, so as to form a low bushy 
shrub. At the joints where the leaves are pro¬ 
duced are two ear-shaped stipules. The flowers 
are on long slender axillary peduncles, yellow, 
and have a strong sweet scent: it produces plenty 
of flowers in May, making a fine appearance; 
the seeds ripening in August. Its silvery co¬ 
lour is said to be occasioned by its growing on 
a poor dry soil. It is a native of the island of 
Crete* 

The fourth species seldom grows more than 
three or four feet high, with a woody branching 
stem : the leaflets five or seven, glaucous, wedge- 
form, seldom obcordatc, with a small reflex 
oint s the flowers bright yellow, iu a roundish 
unch; they are remarkably fragrant during the 
day. It is a native of the South of France, 

The fifth rises from two to six feet in height 
(eight or nine in gardens): the stem not very 
straight, branched and brachiate (so weak as 
sometimes to want support): the leaflets three 
or four pairs, gradually larger, almost cordate, 
glaucous and smooth : the peduncles umbel led, 
with from three to five yellow flowers. Miller 
kept this species under iu old name of EmvrnS} 
dividing it into greater and less; the former being 
common in gardens, but tbe latter in very few. 
It is a native of France, flowering in April, 

Culture .—Aa the first four sorts, and espe¬ 
cially the second, are rather tender, though they 
will succeed in the open air in mild winters, they 
should in common be potted, to be moved to 
the shelter of a green-house, or glass frame, or 
some place in a sheltered situation in the hill 
ground. The last sorts are hardy and elegant 
flowering-shrubs, for the clumps and other parts 
of extensive pleasure-grounds. 

The four first kinds may be increased by seeds 
sown in the spring, cither on a warm border, or 
in a slender hot-hed ; but the latter is the best 
mode, as it produces them more forward, in pots 
of rich earth half an inch in depth, plunging 
them hi a hot-bed when necessary. When the 
plants are two or three indies in height, they 
should be pricked out in separate small pots, 
giving shade, water, and air, hardening them 
gradually to the full air, about the middle of 
summer, in which they may remain till autumn, 
then removing them to tbe shelter of a frame 


during winter, covering them only in time of 
frost, or very severe weather. 

The last sort, or Scorpion Sena, may be 
raided plentifully both by seeds, layers, and cut- 
liners ; the seeds being sown in March, in a bed 
of light earth, and covered half an inch deep, 
giving occasional waterings in dry weather. 
When the plants have had one or two years 1 
growth, they should be removed into nursery 
row's, and in two or three more they will be 
large enough for planting in the shrubbery, or 
other places. The layers of the young shoots 
may be laid down in autumn or winter, giving 
them a gentle twin. Wltcn they arc perfectly 
rooted, they should be taken off, and planted 
out as above. The cuttings of the young shoot a 
should be planted in the spring, or autumn, in 
shady borders, giving water the following spring 
and summer. \Vhen well rooted they should 
be removed, as in the above methods, 

COFETUSA, a genus containing a plant of 
the low flowering herbaceous biennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Perriandria 
Mimuzynid) and ranks in the natural order of 
Precite* 

The character* are: that the calyx is a five- 
cleft perianth, spreading, very small, perma¬ 
nent: divisions lanceolate, three-toothed : the 
corolla on e-petal ted, wheel-shaped: tube scarce 
any: border flat, five-parted, ample; divisions 
ovate, acute; throat with an elevated ring: the 
stamina consist of five obtuse filaments; anthers 
two-plated, oblong, erect, affixed to the out¬ 
ward part: the pis till urn is an ovate germ : style 
filiform, longer than the corolla: stigma almost 
headed: the pcrtcarpmm is an oval capsule, 
acuminate, half-five-valved : the seeds nume¬ 
rous, compressed, cornered: the receptacle is 
columnar and free. 

♦ The species cultivated is C* Mattkioli; Bear 1 ® 
Ear Sauicle of Matthiolus, 

It sends out many oblong smooth leaves, a 
little indented on the edges, and forming a sort 
of head like the auricula. The peduncles come 
out in the centre of the leaves, rise about four 
inches high, and support an umbel of flowers, 
each on a slender short pedicel; they are of a 
fiesh colour, and spread open like those of the 
auricula. It is a native of the Alps, &c. flow-' 
cring in April and May; being, according to 
some, biennial. 

Cultured These are plants which require some 
trouble in preserving in the garden, as they 
stand in need of shade and a poor sandy soil, 
as well as frequent waterings. 

They are increased by parting the roots in the 
beginning of autumn, in the same manner as, 
is practised for the auricula. 

These are low ornamental plants. . , 
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CORYLUS, a genus comprising plants of 
the hardy deciduous shrubby-tree kind* The 
Hazel or Nut Tiree. 

It belongs to the class and order Monoecia 
Polyandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Arnett tacos, 

Thu characters are: that the male flowers are 
disposed in a long ament: the calyx is an ament 
common imbricated on every side, cylindric, 
permanent: the scales one-flowered, narrower 
at the base, wider at the top, and more obtuse, 
index, three-deft; middle division equal in 
length to the others, but as wide again, and 
covering the others: there is no corolla: the 
stamina consist of eight filaments (six or eight), 
very short, growing to the interior side ot the 
calycine scale; anthers ovate-oblong, shorter 
than, the calyx, erect; female flowers remote 
from the males, on a very small subglobular 
ament, in the same plant, sessile, included 
within the bud : the calyx is a two-foaved peri¬ 
anth (orw-leafed), leathery, lacerated on the 
margin, erect, length of the fruit; during the 
time of florescence scarcely visible, on account 
of its smallness: there is no corolla: the pistil- 
lum is a roundish germ, very small: styles two, 
setaceous, much longer than the calyx, colour¬ 
ed ; stigmas simple; there is no pericarpium: the 
seed is an ovate nut, scalped as it were at the base, 
but little compressed at the tip, slightly pointed* 

The species cultivated are: 1* C* aveltana. 
Common Hazel-nut Tree ; 2. C . rostrata , Ame¬ 
rican Cuckold-nut Tree; 3, C. Colurna, Con¬ 
stantinople or Byzantine Hazel-nut Tree. 

The first is properly a shrub: the stem is co¬ 
vered with a whitish cloven bark, which is 
smooth on the branches, frequently of a bay 
colour, and spotted with white; on the shoots 
it is sometimes smooth, some limes hairy, ash- 
coloured and green, with white tubercles: the 
leaves are alternate, gash-serrate, wrinkled, with 
hairs on both sides standing out, dark green 
above, bright green beneatn, on very hairy 
round petioles, half an inch in length. The 
male catkins appear in autumn, and wait for 
the expansion ot the female germs in the spring: 
the styles are of a bright red colour, long and 
setaceous: the flowering branches, especially 
those which bear the fertile flowers, are set with 
short fine hairs terminating in globules: the 
catkins are in pairs of a yellowish green colour. 

There are several varieties and sub-varieties of 
this plant, as, with white-skinned kernels, with 
red-skinned kernels; great cob-nut with large 
round fruit; cluster-nut with the fruit in clusters 
at the ends of the branches; long nut, which 
is rounded and broadish at top; Barcelona or 
Spanish nut, which is large, roundish, and well 
kernelled; the filbert, which has the tree more 
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erect than the common hazel, and of which 
there are w hite-skinned and red-skinned sub- 
varieties. 

The second species has an upright stem divid¬ 
ing into a branchy head ; the leaves are oblong, 
heart shaped and acute, the length of the calyx- 
being such as to cover the nut entirely even 
after it is ripe, and rostrated. It is a native of 
Virginia. 

The third has the stem upright and shrubby, 
branching to the height of four or five feet: the 
leaves are a little laclniated at top : the raceme 
of nuts very large: the nutJ roundish, and in 
shape like those of the common hazel, but more 
than twice their size: the cups or involucres 
very large, so as almost to cover the nut, and 
deeply cut at the brim. It is a native of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Culture .—All these different sorts may be 
easily increased, either by planting the nuts, 
layers, suckers of the roots, grafting, or bud¬ 
ding ; but the second is the best and most safe 
method for continuing the sorts. 

In the first mode the nuts should, after being 
preserved in an airy shed or cellar, in sand, be plant¬ 
ed in drills in the spring to the depth of about two 
inches, and a foot apart. When they have had 
a twelvemonth’s growth, they should be removed 
into nursery rows, at the distance of two or 
three feet, and a foot apart in the rows, training 
them according to the purpose for which they 
are wanted, as standard trees, half-standards or 
dwarfs, for one or two years, when they will be 
proper for removing into the situations where 
they are to remain. 

For the first purpose, they should be trained with 
a single stem live or six feethigh,at which height 
they should be suffered to branch out and form 
a head, according to ihrir natural growth ; but 
for half-standards, a three or four feet stem is 
sufficient; and for dwarfs, they should be trained 
with a single stem to a foot and a half or two 
feet in height, then topped, that they may 
branch out, and form a low spreading head. 

This mode cannot, however, be fully de¬ 
pended on for producing the same sort 3 with 
certainty. 

In the second mode, some of the lowest 
young branches, which have plenty of young 
shoots, should be laid down in the autumn or 
winter season; and when they have become 
perfectly rooted, they may be taken off and 
planted out in nursery rows at the distance of 
two feet, and twelve inches apart in the rows£ 
the plants being trained as above. 

When large supplies are wanted, the best way 
is, however, to form stools, by heading down 
a few trees, nearly to the surface of the ground* 
the preceding year; as by this means abundance 
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oF shoots may be provided* In this way, and 
by suckers, grafting, and budding, the sorts 
and varieties may be preserved with certainty* 

The suckers arising from the roots of trees 
raised in either of these methods* when taken 
up in autumn, winter, or early spring, with 
good radical fibres, grow freely and form good 
plants, which should be planted at once where 
they arc to remain when Urge, and the smaller 
sizes in nursery rows ; till of proper growth* 

This mode of raising the plants is chiefly 
adopted in Kent, where targe quantities are cul¬ 
tivated , 

The grafting and budding of these trees may 
be performed on stocks of any of the kinds du¬ 
ring the early spring months* See Grafting 
and Budding* 

The kinds most deserving of cultivation are 
the Cluster Large Cob, Barcelona, and the two 
varieties of Filbert Nuts ; which may be planted 
after having been trained in any of the above 
modes* 

The filbert sort!*, which are in the most com¬ 
mon culture* may be planted as standards in rows, 
ten, fifteen* or twenty feet distance, by twelve 
feet in the lines, and trained to single sterns to 
four* five, or six feet in height, and with branchy, 
full spreading heads ; or in the hedge manner* 
either in single rows, to run up in their natural 
growth* or in a double row* ten or twelve feet 
between* to form shady filbert walks* in all of 
which modes they bear abundantly; but the de¬ 
tached single standards commonly produce the 
largest and"finest nuts* 

It is observed in the Annals of Agriculture, 
that in Kent, where this sort of fruit is much 
grown* the trees are never suffered to rise above 
tix feet in height* and are regularly pruned like 
gooseberry' bushes* They are planted at the 
distance of twelve feet, and, when full spread, 
the heads arc formed by tbc branches six feet in 
diameter. The intcr-spaccs are cultivated with 
hoeing crops* the vigour of the trees depending 
much on the stirring of the ground* The soil 
on which they succeed best is a strong loam* 
on which they bear greatly; the fruit being large 
and fine, and not maggoty* 

They are sometime# planted to form a kind of 
hedtre*setting thematfive feet distance, and leav¬ 
ing them to nature, to shoot from the bottom* 
sicTee, and tops, in their own manner; but in this 
way they do not, in general, produce such Urge* 
fine fruit, as trees with one stem, standing at such 
distances that their heads have full scope to 
spread out regularly in different directions* 

Where full plantations of these trees arc want¬ 
ed, they should be planted in rows* at not less than 
fifteen or twenty feet distance, or lets than ten 
or fifteen feet asunder in the rows. 


All the culture such trees require* after being 
planted out where they arc to remain* is to clear 
the hot toms annually from suckers arising from 
the root*, and the stems from all side shoots; 
the heads being mostly suffered to take their 
natural growth, except just retrenching the ram¬ 
bling shoots or branches. 

Some of the other species may be planted 
with much advantage and effect in the borders* 
dumps, and other parts of ornamented grounds* 
where there is sufficient room* 

CORY PH A, a genus containing plants of the 
perennial exotic kmd. Fan l J alm* 

It belong to appendix Palffice, and ranks in 
the naturaf order of Palms, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a spalhe uni¬ 
versal compound: spadix branching: me corolla 
three-parted: petals ovate, obtuse, spreading: the 
stamina have six filaments, subulate* longer than 
the corolla: anthers caudate: the pistilfkim is a 
roundish germ: style subulate, short: stigma 
simple; thepcricarpium is a globose berry* large* 
one-cclled: the seed single, bony, large, globose. 

The species are; 1. C* vmiraculifera^ Great 
Fan Falin ; 2, C. ?ninor. Smaller Fan Balm. 

The first* in its native situation, is described 
as growing to a large tree : the leaves pin¬ 
nate-palmate* very large and broad, and* when 
dried, folding up in the manner of a fan : they 
row quite on the top of the tree : it scarcely 
owers before it is of thirty or forty years growth, 
when it produces numerous beautiful yellow blos¬ 
soms in great spreading branches* succeeded by 
much fruit* It is a native of Malabar, 

The second has a spreading root* sending up 
frondose foot-stalks* with large pal mate-fan- 
shaped, plaited leaves, from eighteen inches to two 
feet long, and near eighteen inches broad, open¬ 
inglike a fan, and putting forth between the leaves 
a spat he protruding a spadix of flowers* which 
are succeeded by a smooth, black, sweet fruit* 
the size of a pea. It is a native of India. 

Culture ,—These plants may be increased, either 
by seeds, or slips from the crowns of the roots: 
the seeds, should be procured from abroad*, and 
sown in pots of sandy light earth, plunging them 
in a hot-bed, and giving occasional waterings ; 
and in the aulunm or spring following, the plants 
will be fit to be removed into separate pots* The 
off-sets slipped from the crowns of the roots 
should be separated with fibres to them, planted 
in pots in the spring* being plunged in a hot¬ 
bed* 

They require to be kept constantly in the stove, 
and to have the management of other exotic 
plants of similar growth* 

COTYLEDON* a genus affording plant* of 
the succulent perennial hardy kind* for the green¬ 
house and stove. 
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It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Pentagyntay and ranks in the natural order of 
Succulenta. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one* 
leafed, five-cleft perianth, acute very small: the 
corolla is a five-cleft bell-shaped petal : nectary 
consisting of a concave scale, seated at the ex¬ 
terior base of each germ: the stamina consist 
of ten filaments^ subulate, straight, the length of 
the corolla : anthers erect, four-furrowed : the 
pistillum has five germs* oblong, thickish, end¬ 
ing in subulate styles, which are longer than the 
stamens : stigmas simple : the pericarptum con¬ 
sists of five capsules, oolong, bellied, acuminate, 
one-valvtd ; gaping longitudinally inwards ; the 
seeds very many and small. 

The species are: I* C. orbiculata^ Round-leav¬ 
ed Navel wort; C.spuria, Narrow-leaved Navel- 
wort; 3* C. hemispherical. Knife-leaved Navel - 
wort; 4- C. Lacinicta f Cut-leaved Navel wort* 

The first rises with a short thick succulent per* 
ennial stalk, which rarely exceeds a foot in height, 
branching out on every side, so as to spread over 
the pots in which it is planted. The branches be¬ 
come woody by age, and are closely beset by 
thick round leaves of a grayish colour, with pur¬ 
ple borders, plane on their upper side, convex 
on the under, and very fleshy; of an herbaceous 
colour within, and full of moisture. There are 
clusters of pale yellow flowers at the ends of the 
branches. It is a native of the Cape ; flowering 
from July to the beginning of autumn. 

The second species has a short greenish suc¬ 
culent stalk, seldom more thap a span high, di¬ 
viding into several irregular branches : the leaves 
thick, succulent, four inches long, half an inch 
broad, and as much in thick ness, having a broad 
concave furrow on iheir upper side, ana convex 
on the under ; bright green, with a purple tip : 
the peduncles terminating, near a foot high: 
the flowers on short pedicels, yellow; tubes long, 
brims reflex, tipped with purple. 

The third has ft thick succulent stalk, rarely 
more than a span high, dividing into many 
branches: the leaves are short, thick, suc¬ 
culent, not more than half an inch long, and a 
quarter of an inch broad, grayish, with green 
spots, sessile: the peduncles terminating, six 
inches long, naked, supporting five or six flowers, 
alternate, sessile, greenish, with purple tips. 

The fourth has the stem uprignt, about a foot 
high,jointed andsucculent: the leaves broad, deep¬ 
ly cut on their edges, of a grayish colour, opposite 
almost embracing: peduncles terminating, about 
six inches long, sustaining seven or eight small 
flowers of a deep yellow colour. It is a native of 
Egypt, be. flowering in July and August. 

Culture,—AW these sorts are easily increased 
by cuttings of their young succulent branches 
S 


planted out in the spring or summer months, 
after being exposed for a week or ten days to heal 
over the cut parts, in pots of dry sand or com¬ 
post ; placing them either in the green-house, 
or a frame, to have shelter from wet, and occa¬ 
sional shade; but it is of great advantage to pluuee 
them in a bark-bed, or other hot-bed, in forward¬ 
ing their striking roots, giving occasional shade, 
and water once a week: they should be hardened 
to the full air during the summer munihs. 

They afford ornament and variety among other 
green-house plants. 

COVENTRY BELLS. Sec Campanula. 

CRAMBE, a genus affording plants of the 
esculent and shrubby exotic kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetradynamia 
SiliqUQ$a % and ranks in the natural order of Si- 
liguosce. 

The characters are: tbatthecalyx isafour-leav* 
ed perianth : leaflets ovate, channelled, somewhat 
spreading, deciduous: the corolla four-petalled, 
cruciform ; petals large, obtuse, broad, spreading: 
claws erect-spreading, length of the calyx: the 
stamina have six filaments, two the length of the 
calyx, four longer, with a two-cleft tip : anthers 
simple, on the exterior branch of the filaments: 
a melliferous gland between the corolla and the 
longer stamens on each side: the pistitlum is 
an oblong germ: style none: stigma thickish; 
the pericarpium is a dry berry, globose, one- 
cel led, deciduous: the seed single and roundish. 

The species are: I. C. muri/ma, Sea Cab¬ 
bage, or Colewort; 9. C+jmticmaj Shrubby Sea 
Cabbage, or Colewort ; 3* C, strigosa, Rough- 
leaved Shrubby Sea Col wort* 

The first has roots creeping under ground, by 
which it propagates fast: the whole plant is 
smooth: the lower leaves are petioled, very large, 
and spreading on the ground, variously waved, 
jagged and indented ; smooth, glaucous, some¬ 
times tinged with purple: many stalks arise 
among these, two feet high, spreading and much 
branched bearing similar but sessile leaves ; tbe 
flowers on long peduncles, white. It is a native 
6f the beachy coasts of Sweden, Etc. 

The second species is a stiff shrub, with leafy 
branches: leaves alternate, petioled,deeply tooth¬ 
ed, pinnatified, or pinnate, with the divisions ser¬ 
rate ; hoary : the branchlcts terminate in a large, 
diffused panicle, with alternate, divaricate, ra- 
cemed branchlcts; the racemes short. It is a na¬ 
tive of Madeira ; flowering most part of the year. 

The third is a rugged shrub: the stem erect, 
round, loosely branched, ash-coloured, the height 
of a man: the leaves alternate, oblong ovate, 
cither undivided or eared, obliquely subcordatc 
acuminate, unequally toothed, wrinkled, nerved, 
bright green on noth sides, spreading, reclined, 
and four times as large as those of the second.: 
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petioles round on one side, channelled on the 
other, strignse s panicles terminating, very long, 
composed of alternate compound racemes, pe- 
dunded, divaricate: flowers pedicelled, erect and 
white* It is a native of the Canary Islands; 
flowering in May and June* 

Culture. —The most proper soil for raising the 
first sort, is that of the sandy or gravelly kind. 
The usual method of cultivating it is, by sowing 
the seed in drills upon raised beds, about four 
feet and a half wide, with alleys of two feet be¬ 
tween them, either in the autumn or spring. 
The ground should be prepared, by digging it 
well over to the depth of two feet, ancl reducing it 
well in the operation. It should then he formed 
into beds of the above breadth, and three 
shallow drills be made length-ways by a line 
on each ; the seeds being thinly scattered in, 
and covered to the depth of about an inch, aud 
the whole raked even. As soon as the plants are 
up, they should be thinned out, by removing 
the weakest to the distance of eight or ten 
inches, and kept perfectly free from w eeds, by oc¬ 
casional hoeing in the summer season. In the 
beginning of the following autumn, the decayed 
stems should be cleared away? and light earth 
from the alleys be laid over the bed*, to the depth 
of two or three inches* The following spring 
and summer, the plants should be kept clear 
from weeds, and earthed tip in the autumn to the 
depth of three or four inches with light sandy 
earth. In the second spring, some of the roots 
are often in a state to be cut; but it is the best 
practice to repeat the same management in the au¬ 
tumn, and let them remain lilllhe third spring, 
when they will be large, and in full perfection* 
The author of the Philosophy of Garden¬ 
ing,” on the authority of a friend, has suggested 
another method of raising and blanching crops 
of this sort, which is by sowing the seed about 
the beginning of April m drills, the plants be¬ 
ing earthed up and kept clean from weids. In 
the beginning of .uitumn, the roots of the plants 
should be removed into high beds, one row of 
them bdn£ planted on each, at the dittoes of 
about a foot, being well earthed up in the win¬ 
ter* The driest ground should be chosen for 
lids purpose. It is not in a state to be eaten 
till the third year after being sown. The year 
before cutting, it is directed to be <c covered 
up in the beginning of whiter, first with stable 
dung, kept irom pressing on it, by a few sticks 

r daccd like atone over each root, then with lung 
liter, two or three feet high, the higher the bet¬ 
ter, as the more it is forced the earlier it is Jit to 
be gathered, and the whiter it will be,” In this 
culture, it may be begun to be gathered about 
the beginning of January, and continued till 
May, one bed being kept under another* 
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Beds planted in either of these methods will 
continue for a great number of years, producing 
crops annually, care being taken to keep the 
plants clean from weeds, and in the former well 
earthed up in the autumn, to blanch the root*, 
stirring the surface a little with a fork in the 
spring, and raking the surface even, 

In this mode of culture, some also advise the 
beds to be covered in winter with dry rotted dung, 
to promote the growth of the plants, as well as 
protect them Irom frost, removing the more 
coarse part as the spring approaches, in order to 
loosen the surface, and render it even. 

In gathering the shoots, the earth should be 
opened, and the sliuots cut some inches below 
the surface. 

The author of Phvtnlogia remarks, that this 
is an excellent vegetable at an early season, when 
boiled, and served up as asparagus ; and that 
the young beads, without beinii blanched, ane 
** equal, or superior to most kinds of brotioli, 5 * 

When cultivated for the purpose of ornament, 
the seeds should be sown where the planU arc 
intended to remain in the early spring months; 
or on beds, in order to be transplanted in the 
autumn* 

The two last species may be increased bv plant¬ 
ing cuttings of the young shoots in the spring, 
or summer season, in pots filled with light 
sandy earth, watering them sparingly, and giv¬ 
ing them the protection of the greenhouse in 
winter. 

They are very ornamental among collections of 
this sort of plants. ■ 

CRASSULA, a genus containing plants of 
the succulent kind for the greenhouse and stove. 
Lesser Orpine, or Live-Ever. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentaudria 
Pentagjjma^ and ranks in the natural order of 
SucmtetUtP. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a onc- 
leafcd perianth, five-cleft; divisions lanceolate, 
channelled-concave, erect, acute, converging in¬ 
to a tube, permanent: the corolla has five 
petals, claws long, linear, straight, converg¬ 
ing, connected at the base with the ovate 
bractes at the border, reflex-expanding: nec¬ 
taries five; each with a very small em&rginate 
scale, annexed outwardly to the base of the germ t 
the standni consist of five subulate filaments, 
length «t the tube, inserted in the daws of the 
corolla: anthers simple: the pistillmn has five 
germs, oblong, acuminate, ending in subulate 
styles the length of the stamens : stigmas obtuse : 
the pericarpium consists of five capsules, oblong, 
acuminate, at raig hr, compressed, gaping inwards 
lengthwise: the seeds many and small. 

The species are: 1. C. coccinea t Scarlet-flower¬ 
ed Crassula ; 4. C, prrjbliata^ Perfoliate Shrubby 
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Crassula; 9* C. cultraia^ Sharp-leaved Crassulaj 
4 . C, pimctatc, Dotted-leaved Crassula; 9, G 
Hi tdicmlis, Naked-stalked Crassula; 6* C* orli - 
cularist Starry Crassula. 

Ihcre are several other species that may be 
cultivated. 

The first has a reddish jointed stem, about 
three feet high, dividing at top into many irre¬ 
gular branches: the leaves so closely opposite, 
as to appear to be in four rows: the flowers at 
the ends of the branches in close umbels, of a 
fine scarlet colour* It flowers in July and the 
following month. 

The second species rises with an upright stem 
ten or twelve feet high* if it be not broken or in¬ 
jured, but requires support; the stems being 
slender, and the leaves very weighty: the lat¬ 
ter are about three inches long, thick, succulent, 
pale green, acute, hollowed above, and having 
a convex ridge beneath : the flowers terminating 
in large clusters, of a whitish herbaceous colour, 
with short tubes, and the brim cut into five parts. 
The flower-stalk is thick and succulent, generally 
turning first downwards, then upwards again, 
somewhat in the form of a avphon. It flowers 
in July, but does not produce seeds in this 
climate* 

The third has a weak succulent stalk, about 
two feet high, sending out many irregular 
branches: the leaves thick,plane above, convex 
beneath, deep green, the borders set with a few 
silvery hairs: the stalk which supports the 
flowers rises from the top of the branches, and 
is from four to six inches long, putting out se¬ 
veral side branches, which grow erect; these are 
terminated by large clusters of small greenish 
flowers, which appear in June and the follow¬ 
ing month, but the flower never fully expands* 

In the fourth species, the stems are very slen¬ 
der, full of joints, and trailing; the leaves thick, 
succulent, heart-shaped, connate, grayish, in a 
double row, hollow dotted : the steins are di¬ 
vided, grow about eight or nine inches long, 
and are terminated by clusters of small white 
flowers, sitting very close to the top; these 
appear m spring, and again in the latter part 
of summer* 

The fifth never rises with a stalk, but the 
leaves come out close to the ground, forming a 
sort of head ; they are smooth, somewhat hairy, 
set with excavated dots, succulent, taper, end¬ 
ing in points, and frequently put out roots. Out 
of the centre of these arises the flower-stalk, 
branching Into two or three shoots at top, each 
terminated by clusters of greenish flowers, which 
do not open. It flowers in May, and sometimes 
again towards the latter part of summer. 

The sixth species is a low perennial plant, 


having open spreading heads, very like those of 
some sorts of Hooseteck, growing on the end* 
of very slender trailing stalks, produced in plenty 
on every side the parent plant, as on the Child mg 
Marigold. The flower-stalks arise from the cen¬ 
tre of these heads ; are naked, about four inchet 
long, and terminated by close clusters of herba¬ 
ceous flowers: the leaves are radical, forming 
roses, ovate, fleshy, gibbous, even, sharpish, 
cili&te backwards, with cartilaginous, very slen¬ 
der hairs: the root puts forth lateral threads, 
which are filiform and decumbent, forming run¬ 
ners at the end. It flowers sometimes in May, 
but usually in July and August* 

Culture .—The first three sorts may be easily 
increased, by planting the cuttings of the stems 
and branches in the later spring and summer 
months, after having been exposed in a dry si¬ 
tuation for a few days, to heal over the cut parts, 
in pots filled with sandy earth, plunging them 
in the bark-bed of the stove, or in a frame shad¬ 
ed from the sun. When well rooted, they 
should be removed into separate pots, and re¬ 
placed in the same situations till folly established, 
when they may be removed into the greenhouse, 
where they should have a sunny situation ia 
winter, and but little water. 

The other species may be increased by planting 
the off-sets from the roots in the same manner 
as above. 

As these are plants of a succulent nature, both 
in their stems, branches, and leaves, as well as 
of curious growth, they afford variety among 
collections of other plants of similar kinds. 
They are capable of bearing the open air in sum¬ 
mer, in dry warm situations. 

CRATAEGUS, a genus affording plants of 
the hardy deciduous tree and shrub kinds. Haw¬ 
thorn and Wild Service Tree. 

It belongs to the class and order Icosandria Di~ 
gyn%Q f and ranks in the natural order ol'Pomacece* 

The characters are; that the calyx is aonc-leaf- 
ed perianth, concave-spreading, five-cleft,perma¬ 
nent : thecorollahas five roundish petals, concave, 
sessile, inserted into the calyx : the stamina con¬ 
sist of twenty subulate filaments, inserted into 
the calyx: anthers roundish : the pistillum is an 
inferior germ: styles two, filiform, erect: stigmas 
headed: the pericarptum is a fleshy, roundish 
berry, urabilicated : the seeds two, somewhat 
oblong, distinct, and cartilaginous. 

The species cultivated are; 1. C. oxyacantka t 
Hawthorn or Whitethorn; 2. C. a na. While 
Beam, or White-leaf Tret; 3. C, torminalis. 
Wild Service, Sorb, or Maple-leaved Service; 
4. C. coccineQ, Great American Hawthorn; 5. C- 
vhidis, Green-leaved Virginian Hawthorn \ 0. G 
Crus Gallic Cockspur Hawthorn j 7*C*timen~ 
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fma , Woolly-leaved Hawthorn ; 9* C* jt:tarohtf t 
Parsley-leaved Hawthorn, or Azarole. 

The first rises with an ascending, round trunk, 
very much branched : the bark is 5iinw>:h : at the 
base of each pclioleare Kvascmiorbicular stipules, 
deeplv toothed, acuminate at top : thorns sharp 
(coining out from between the stipules) : the 
leaves are trifid, pctiolcd, Uecumnt, sharp at the 
base, shining, the middle segment trifid, very 
entire about the edge (commonly in the upper 
floral leaves, but serrate iu the branch leaves) : 
the peduncles are branched, with two or three 
flowers on each division, of a wlvte colour, suc¬ 
ceeded by bunches of dark red berries* It flowers 
in May. 

There are varieties, with large,oblong, smooth, 
bright scarlet fruit, with buds appearing of a 
fine yd low, and the fruit of a golikn colour, being 
retained all the winter, with white berries, wuh 
double blossoms in large bunches* The ilaple- 
leaved, at first of a pure white, then turn¬ 
ing to a faint red, and the Glastonbury or Early- 
flowering Thom, 

The second species is a tree, which rises to 
the height of thirty or forty feet, with a large 
trunk, dividing imo many branches; the young 
shoots have a brown bark, covered with a mealy 
down ; the leaves are between two and three 
inches long, and one inch and a half broad in 
the middle, of a light green on their upper side, 
but very white on their under, w ith many pro¬ 
minent transverse veins running from the midrib 
to the border, where they are unequally serrate: 
the flowns are produced at the ends of the 
branches in large corymb-nr bunches, of a while 
colour, much branched. It is a native of most 
parts of Europe, flowering in May. 

There arc varieties, with deeply sinua ted piima- 
tifid leaves, as the Swedish; and with leaves not 
white underneath* 

The third rises to the height nf forty nr fifty 
feet, with a large trunk, >prcading al the top in¬ 
to many branches, so as to form a large head* 
The you mi brandies are covered with a pnrpli>h 
bark, marked with white sprits : the leaves are 
alternate, on pretty long foot-stalks, cut into 
many acute angles, like those ot the Manic-tree ; 
near four inches Ion*, and three broad in the 
middle, having several smaller indentures towards 
the top; of a bright green on their upper side, 
but a little woolly on the under: the flowers 
produced in large bunch s towards the end of 
the branches; white, and shaped like those of 
the Pear-tree, but 'smaller, and on longer pe¬ 
duncles ; appearing in May, being succeeded 
bv roundish compre ^ed fruit, like common 
flaws, hut larger; ripening in autumn, when 
they are of a blown colour, and it kept nil soft 
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hive an agreeable acid taste* Tt U a native of 
Denmark, &e* 

There is a variety, with oblong, ovate, slightly 
serrate leaves on short foot-stalks. 

The fourth species rises to the height of near 
twenty teet, w ith a large upright trunk, dividing 
imo many strong, irregular, smooth branches, 
so as to form a large head: the leaves arc large, 
bending backwards ; about four inches lone, 
and three and a half broad, with five or six pairs 
ot strong nerves, becoming of a brownish red 
in autumn ; the flowers come out from the side 
of the branches in large clusters; arc large, 
making a noble show in May, and are succeeded 
by Urge pear-shaped fruit of a bright scarlet 
colour, which ripens iu the beginning of au tun m. 
It is a native of Virginia, ke. 

The filth has a thornless stem and branches* 
willi lanceolate, oval, serrated, smooth leaves, 
ram on both sides ; it is suppobd by Marly a to 
e prohjViy a variety of the foregoing. 

1 he ^xth species has a strong stem, tenor 
twelve fen high; the bark of lh(T stein rough, 
of the branches smooth and reddish ; the leaves 
arc lanceolate, three indies lung, and one inch 
broad iu the niid :: e, serrate, of a lucid green, 
and alternate : u :n,uw of the joints are smaller 
]cav*^ t n ( . H i ! ^ ti : = jij a\dkuy, very Strung, 
tu u i;k in. s in kti :ih : fl .wc:> axillary, in round- 
ishclu-Uis. r u)t-rai y t.v* ^.M-iher: petals white, 
witli a liki'ii of r‘d ; a ml u.c fruit globular, of a 
fine red cm-uir. It ^ owers m June, and is a 
nat ve o] No: l America. 

1 he seventh 'pfeks has a slender shrubby 
stem, about s.\ m seven t<M ii eh, suithnu 1 out 
imny irrnrurtr omnclks, armed with Ion* slender 
thorns: ':r flowers are siuail, proceeding from 
the side uanehes, sometimes riiuile, and 

at other limes l-ao or three upon the-same pe¬ 
duncle, bavin* large leafy calyxes, succeeded 
by small roundish fruit* The flowers appear the 
beginning of June, and the fruit ripens late m 
the autumnal season* It is a native of North 
America* 

There is a variety usually known bv the tide of 
Carolina IIawihorn, which lias longer and whiter 
leaves,and larger (lowersand fruit, but no thorns* 

The eighth species has a strong stem, twenty 
feet high, with many strong irregular blanches", 
covered with a light-coloured hark; the leaves 
somewhat like those of common Haw thorn, but 
much larger, with broader lobes, and of a paler 
colour: the flowers come out in small clusters 
from the side of the branches, and are in shape 
like tbo^e of the common Hawthorn* but much 
larger, as well as the fmit, which, when fully 
ripe, has an agreeable acid taste* It is a native 
of the South of Europe, ktc* 
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Culture .—All the sorts are capable of being 
increased with facility* by sowing the seeds in 
the open ground, either iu the autumn or spring* 
in dtills or broadcast, covering them to the 
depth of about an inch* The seeds may be 
gathered from the hedges in many of the sons* 
and the others be procured from the mirstrv- 
men, being employed when fullv ripened. The 
plants mostly arp^ar in about twehe months. 
They should be kept perfectly clean from weeds, 
and be occasionally watered vihen the weather 
is hot and dry. When they have had one 
or two years growl li in the seed-beds, they 
may in most of the sorts be removed imo mir* 
flery-rows, and set out at the distances of Iroin 
eight inches to tuo feet, according ro ihe sects, 
and from six inches to a foot in the rows ; to 
remain till wanted for the purpose of forming 
hedges, or planting out in other places, having 
the top shoots and other parts cut and pruned, 
as there may be occasion. 

The more curious sorts arc generally proper 
for the purpose of planting out, when they have 
attained three, four, or live feet growth. 

In order to continue the varieties, recourse must 
be had to the practice of budding, grafting, or 
layering the young branches. The two lirst may 
be performed upon stocks of the common Haw¬ 
thorn, as any of the sons will take upon that 
sort of stock, or upon those of one another; 
but the fonner mode is the best. The opera¬ 
tions should be performed at the usual sea¬ 
son in the manner directed. See Budding 
and Grafting* 

The young shoots should fee laid down in the 
autumn, and when they have stricken good roots, 
which in most cases happens in twelve or eighteen 
months, be taken off, and planted out in nursery 
rows, or other places, as the above. 

The cuttings of the young shoots planted in 
the spring in rather moist situations, will some¬ 
times take root, and become good plants. 

All the sorts arc hardv, and capable of suc¬ 
ceeding iu almost ?uiv soil or situation* 

The first is a highly useful plant for the pur¬ 
pose of forming hedges. 

And all the other species and varieties may be 
employed as ornamental plants in the clumps 
ana other parts of extensive shrubberies, ajid 
other plantations. Many of the sorts have like¬ 
wise a venr ornamental effect, when planted out 
singly on lawns, or other similar parts of pleasure 
grounds, especially when in dower, from their 
Eeautitul blossom. On this account they have 
also a fine effect in mixed plantations, 

CRATjEVA, a genus containing plants of 
the tree exotic kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Dodecandrtu 
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Mo7togyni<r 9 and ranks in the natural order of 
Putamweee . 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 6 
leafed perianth, four-cleft, deciduous, fiat at the 
base: divisions spreading, ovate, unequal: the 
corolla has four oblong petals, bent down to the 
same side; claws slender, length of the calyx, in¬ 
serted into the divisions : the stamina consist of 
sixteen or more bristle-form filaments, declining 
to the side opposite to the petals, shorter than 
the corolla: anthers erect, oblong: the pistilhun 
is a germ mi a very long filiform pedicel, ovate; 
sLvk: none: stigma sessile, headed : the pericar- 
pimu is a fleshy, globose berrv, very large, pedi- 
celh'd, one-celIcd^ two-valved ? the seeds many, 
roundish, cmarginate, and nestling. 

The species cultivated are: 1 • C. tapia t Smooth 
Crateva, or Garlic-Fear, 2, C. murmdos y Prick¬ 
ly Cratcva* 

The first is a tree which has a very large trunk, 
that in its natural situation rises to the height 
of thirty feet or more, covered with a dark green 
hark, sending out many branches, forming a 
large head. The branches are garnished with 
trilobate leaves, standing on pretty long foot¬ 
stalks; the middle leaf, which is much larger 
than either of the others, is oval, about five 
indies long, and about two and a half broad in the 
middle. The two side leaves are oblique, the 
sides joining, the middle leaf being much nar¬ 
rower than the other, turning at both ends to¬ 
wards the middle, their midrib not being paral¬ 
lel to the sides; these two end in acute points. 
They are all smooth, of a light green on the 
upper side, but pale on the under, with entire 
edges. The flowers are produced at the ends of 
the branches, standing upon long peduncles : 
the fruit is about the size of an Orange, having 
a hard brown shell, inclosing a mealy pulp. 
It has a strong smell of Garlic ; and is a native 
of the West Indies, 

The second grows to a great height, with a large 
trunk, sending out many long branches, gar¬ 
nished with trifoliate leaves ; the leaflets are ob¬ 
long, entire, and end in ftcutc points ; between 
these, the branches are armed w*th long sharp 
thorns, which come out by pairs* and spread 
asunder: the flowers arc produced in small clus¬ 
ters from the side of the branches, five or 
seven standing upon a common branching 
peduncle; these have each five acute petals, 
which are reflex ; they are green on the outside, 
whitish within, and have a grateful odour. 
After the flower, the germen swells to the size 
of an Orange, having a hard shell, which in¬ 
closes a fleshy viscous pulp, of a yellowish co¬ 
lour, which has an agreeable Savour when ripe. 
It is a native of India. 
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Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
sowing the seeds obtained from the places of. 
their native growth, as soon as they are procured, 
in pots of light rich earth, plunging them in 
the bark-bed of the stove* When the plant* 
have obtained about three inches growth, they 
should be removed into separate pots, a Little 
water being given at the time, replunging them 
in the hot-bed* They require to be kept constantly 
in this situation, and to have the management 
of other plants of the lender woody exotic kind 
that are of similar growth. 

They may be made use of for the purpose of 
variety among other stove plants* 

CREPIS, a genus comprising plants of the 
herbaceous ornamental annual kind* Bastard 
Hawk-weed. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Potygamia JEqualls^ and ranks in the natural 
order of Contposit& SemiJto$culo$(E * 

The characters are : that the calyx is common 
double : exterior, very short, spreading, decidu¬ 
ous: interior ovate, simple, nirrowed, perma¬ 
nent ; scales linear, converging: the corolla is 
compound imbricate, uniform: coroliets herma¬ 
phrodite, very many, equal; proper one-petal- 
led; ligulate, linear, truncate, five-toothea; the 
stamina consist of five capillary filaments, very 
short: anther cyhndric, tubular : the pistfllmn 
a somewhat ovate germ: style filiform, length of 
the stamen*: stigmas two, reflex: there is no 
pericarpium : calyx roundish: the seed solitary, 
oblong, fusiform, sometimes columnar: down 
hairy, generally stipitate : the receptacle naked, 
with cSls or pits* 

The specks cultivated are: t. C. barbata , 
Spanish Bearded Crepis, or Purple-eyed Succory 
Hawk-weed; fl- C.rubra^ Purple Crepis. 

The first is an annual plant, putting out leaves 
next the root, nine inches in length, and almost 
two broad in the middle, of a light green colour: 
the stems are a foot and half high, dividing into 
many branches, having leaves of the same form 
with the others, but smaller and sessile : the 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, 
and of a yellow colour, with a purplish base. It 
flowers in June; and is a native of the South of 
Europe. 

There are varieties, with deep yellow flowers, 
and with sulphur-coloured flowers inclining to 
white, each having a dark purple base. 

The second species has also an annual root; 
the root-leaves many, lanceolate, and deeply jag- 

5 'ed* From these the stalks arise, which are a 
oot and half high, dividing into many slender 
branches, each terminated by one large flower 
of a red colour, ft is a native of Italy. 

Culture.— These, like other annuals of the 
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hardy kind, must be raised by sowing the seeds in 
either the autumn or spring ; or at both periods, 
where they are required to flower for a great 
length of time, in patches, in the clumps, bor¬ 
ders, or other parts, where they are to remain, 
six or seven in each, covering them in lightly. 
When the plant* have attained six or seven 
inches in growth, they should be thinned out to 
three or four in each patch, and be kept free 
from weed** 

They succeed in most soils and situations, 
having a pleasing effect in their flowers, in the 
fronts ana other parts of the borders and clump* 
of ornamented grounds* 

CRESCENTTA, a genus comprehending a 
plant of the exotic tree kind. Calabash-Tree. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynemim 
jingiospermui) and ranks in the natural order of 
Putamincce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, two-parted, short, deciduous : 
divisions roundish, concave, obtuse, equal; the 
corolla is one-petalied, unequal; tube gibbous, 
crooked, torulose : border erect, five-cleft; di* 
visions unequal tooth-sinuated; the stamina con¬ 
sist of four subulate filaments, length of the co¬ 
rolla, spreading ; of which two are a little shorter: 
anthers incumbent, obtuse, twin: the pistillum 
is apedicelled,ovategerui: style filiform, length of 
the corolla: stigma headed : the pericarpium ia 
an oval herry, hard, one-cel led : the seeds very 
many, sub*cordate, nestling, two-celled. 

The species cultivated is : ]< C. Cujete s Nar¬ 
row-leaved Cal abash-Tree, 

It is a tree that in its native situation 
rows to the height of about twenty feet* It 
ivides at top into very long, thick, scarcely 
subdivided branches, stretching out almost ho¬ 
rizontally, adorned with leaves disposed in bun¬ 
dles or tufts scatteringly at irregular distances. 
These are uncertain in their number from the 
same knot or tubercle; oblong, attenuated art 
the base, on very short petioles, bright green, 
four or five inches long; the flower large, some¬ 
times entirely green, but often differently varie¬ 
gated with purple, red, and vdlow, not wither¬ 
ing, but becoming putrid. The form of the fruit 
varies on different trees, being spherical, sphe¬ 
roidal, or shaped like a bottle ; and also in size 
from two inches to a foot in diameter. It is a 
native of Jamaica. 

The Broad-leaved species may likewise be 
cultivated. 

Culture .—This specks and variety are ca¬ 
pable of being increased by sowing the seeds, 
procured from the places of their native growth, 
as soon as they are obtained, in pots of light 
fresh rich earth, plunging them in a bark hot- 
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bed. When the plants have attained two or three 
inches in growtn, they should be removed into 
separate pots of a small size, replunging them 
in the hot-bed. They should be kept in the 
hot-bed of the stove, and have the management 
of other tender plants of similar growth. 

In this climate these plants have only a shrub* 
by growth; but in their native situations they 
become large trees, producing fruit. 

They are chiefly introduced for the purpose of 
variety among stove plants. 

CRESS, GARDEN. See Lepidium. 

CR1NUM, a genua affording plants of the 
flowery, tuberous, and bulbous*rooted perennial 
kinds for the stove. Asphodel Lily. 

It belongs to the class and order of Hexandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Spatkace&* 

The characters are: that the calyx has the in- 
volucre spathe-ftmn, two-leaved, oblong, urn- 
belluliferous, after gaping reflected : the corolla 
otie-petalled, funnel-form; tube oblong, cylin- 
dric, inflected; border six-parted: divisions lan¬ 
ceolate-linear, obtuse, concave, reflected, of 
which the three alternate ones are distinguished 
by a hooked appcndicle: the stamina consist of 
m subulate filaments, from the base of the bor¬ 
der, of the length of the border, converging: 
anthers oblong, linear, rising upwards, incum¬ 
bent : the pistillum is an inferior germ: style 
filiform, length of the flower: stigma three-cleft, 
very small; (simple or ihree-clett:) the pericar- 
pium is a subovale capsule,three-celled ; (covered 
with the calyx:) the seeds several. 

The species cultivated are: 1. C. Asiaticum t 
Keel-leaved Asiatic Crinum; 8. C. j4fnericanum f 
Great American Crinum; 3. C* erulesceru 3 Small 
American Crinum* 

The first has a solid turbinate root, surrounded 
with long branching fibres; the stem is short, 
thick coated, white, single: the leaves are three 
feet long, three inches wide, subulate-linear, 
erect, striated, thick and imbricate: scapes 
axillary, round, equal to the leaves: the flowers 
are white, large, in a simple flat umbel. It is a 
native of Malabar. 

The second species has the flowering stem 
a foot and half in height, the thickness of a 
finger, slightly compressed, coming out, not 
from the centre of the leaves, but on one side : 
the leaves are two feet and more in length, and 
a hand broad, furrowed on the upper surface, and 
keeled on the lower, smooth, stiff, light green, 
slightly waved on the edge, thickisn, sharp- 
pointed, pierced with many largish pores: tne 
flowers before they open are pale yellow, but 
when open of a milky whiteness, and not dis¬ 
agreeable in smell, : It is a native of South 
America ; flowering in July and August. 


In the third the flower-stem rises immediately 
from the root, on the outside of the leaves, and 
is about two feet high; on the top are eight or 
ten flowers, in form of an umbel, closely joined 
at their base, but spreading above. They are 
of a beautiful white colour, and smell very sweet. 
After the flowers are past, the germ swells, and 
becomes an oblong bulb. The plants generally 
flower three or four times in a year, but at no 
regular season ; as the petals are of a very ten¬ 
der texture, they do not continue in beauty 
longer than four or five days. It is a native of the 
Spanish West Indies. 

Culture ,All these sorts are capable of being 
increased, by planting the off-sets of their roots, 
in pots filled with good fresh earth, plunging 
them in the bark-bed of the stove; where they 
should be continued until they begin to show 
flowers. After this they may be removed when 
necessary, to the shelves or other parts of the 
bot-housc. 

The roots of all thfe differeut sorts should be 
shifted every two years, at the period when the 
stems decay, in order to separate the off-sets for 
the purpose of increase, ana to refresh the plants 
with fresh mould. 

Their succulent stalks and beautiful flowers 
afford a good effect among other stove plants. 

CRITHMUM, a genus affording a plant of 
the hardy herbaceous succulent perennial escu¬ 
lent kino. 

It belongs to the class and order Penfandria 

a nia> and ranks in the natural order of 
rflatee* 

The characters are: that the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel manifold, hemispheric; partial si¬ 
milar: involucre universal many-leaved : leaflets 
lanceolate, obtuse, reflex ; partial lanceolate-li¬ 
near, length of the umbcllule: perianth proper 
scarce observable: the corolla universal uniform; 
florets all fertile: proper petals five, ovate, inflex, 
equal: the stamina have five simple filaments, 
longer than the corolla; anthers roundish: the 
pistillum is an inferior genu ; styles two, reflex : 
stigmas obtuse ; there is no periearpium: fruit 
oval, compressed, bipartite: the seeds two, ellip¬ 
tic, compressed-flat, striated on one side. 

The species cultivated la C. 7naritimuvt } Sea 
or Rock Sampire, 

It has a root composed of many strong fibres, 
which penetrate deep into the crevices of the 
rocks, sending up several fleshy succulent stalks, 
which rise about two feet high, with winged 
leaves, composed of three or five divisions, each 
of which has three or five thick, succulent leaf¬ 
lets, near half an inch long .; the foot-stalks of 
the leaves embrace the stalks at their base : the 
flowers are produced in circular umbels at the top 
of the stalks; are of a yellow colour, and succeed- 
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ed by seeds somewhat like those of Fennel, hut 
larger, It is used as picklcj and much otCvmeJ 
for its agreeable flavour, it is a native of the 
rockv shores of Europe* 

t 'ttllurt*. —This plantj from ils being a native 
of the sca-coasts* is raised in the gin den with 
some difficuliv. In order to its successhil cul¬ 
ture, it should have a rather moi^t, saudv, or 
gravelly situation, and be duly supplied with 
moisture* 

It may be propagated, either by sowing the 
seeds in the places where the plants arc To re¬ 
main, in the earlv spring months, to the depth 
of about half an inch, or by parting the roots 
ami planting them out where they arc to remain, 
in the beginning of autumn* 

When the plants have been introduced in 
either of these methods, they will continue for 
a number of years* 

The leaves constitute an admirable pickle, and 
arc sometimes used in sal I ads, as well as for other 
culinary purposes* 

CROCUS, a genus comprehending plants of 
the low-flowering ornamental bulbous-rooted 
perennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Triandria 
Jlltmoptfiua, and ranks in the natural order of 
JEnwt'e* 

m The characters are: that the calyx is a nuc¬ 
leated spathe ; the corolla a simple, long tube; 
border six-parted, erect: divisions ovate-oblong, 
equal; the stamina consist of three subulate fila¬ 
ments, shorter than the corolla ; anthers sagit¬ 
tate; the pistillum is ail inferior* roundish 
germ: stvle filiform, length of the stamens; 
stigmas three* convolute* serrate : the pericar- 
pitun is a roundish capsule* threc-lobed, three- 
etlled, three-valved: the seeds several* and 
round; the corol lets six-parted, equal: stigmas 
convolute* 

The species are: 1. C* oflirimdisj Autumnal 
or Common Officinal Crocus * 2* 0* vermis 3 
Spring Crocus. 

The first has a roundish bulbous root, as large 
as a small Nutmeg, a little compressed at the 
hc-tlnm, and covered with a coarse, brown, net- 
led in ; from the bottom of the bulb many 
tou£ fibres are sent out, which strike pretty deep 
into the ground; the flowers come out at the 
nnper part of the root, which* with the young 
loaves * whose tops just appear, are closely wrap¬ 
ped about by a thin spatha or sheath, which 
parts within the ground, and opens on one side: 
the tube of the liower is very long, arising im¬ 
mediately from the bulb, without any foot-stalk* 
and at the top is divided into six ovate obtuse 
segments, which are equal, and of a purple blue 
colour. In the bottom of the tube is situated a 
roundish germ, supporting a slender style* which 


is not more than half the length of the petal, 
crowned with three oblong golden strtrmas* 
spreading asunder eac h w av, which is the Saf¬ 
fron. It flowers iu October, and the h aves con¬ 
tinue growing all winter; but it never produces 
seeds in this climate. It is supposed by Marun 
to he a native of Asia. 

The chief varieties are : the Sivcet- 5 inching 
with a smaller, and more compressed root, 
having a deep blue colour, but varying lo a 
sky-blue: the Mountain, which lias a flower 
of a paler blue colour; the flowering 

blueish, with numerous skv-blne flowers; ami 
the Small-dowering, having a small deep blue 
flower. 

The second ?pceies has a pretty large compres¬ 
sed bulb, covered wi th a hcht brown, netted >kin, 
from winch arise lour or live leaves ot a purplish 
colour on their lower parts; from among these 
come out one or two flowers, sitting close bet wcenr 
the young leaves, never rising above two inches 
high, and having an agreeable"odour. From the 
centre of the tube a slender style proceeds, widt h 
is crowned by a broad flat stigma of a gulden 
colour. Alter the flower is past, the germ pushes 
out of the ground. In the wild state, it is most 
commonly white, with a purple base* It is a 
native of Italy* See, 

The chief varieties are: the broad-leaved 
urple variegated* which has a flower of a deep 
lue colour, and striped ; the broad-leaved plain 
purple; the broad-leaved violet-coloured, or 
large deep blue ; the white with a purple bottom; 
the broad-leaved white variegated; the broad~ 
leaved wiih many violet-purple flowers striped 
with white; the broad-leaved ash-coloured; 
the broad-lea\ f ed large yellow; the broad-leav¬ 
ed small pale yellow; the broad-leaved small 
yellow striped with black; the narrow-leav¬ 
ed small brimstone; and the narrow-leaved small 
white* 

In modem catalogues* many other varieties 
of different colours are introduced, as blue and 
purple* yellow and white, or striped. New ones 
arc also conti nual 1 y imported from Holland. The 
usual varieties at present in gardens are: the beau-* 
tifolly striped Scotch ; the blue; the blue striped ; 
the white; the yellow of several shades* larger and 
smaller; the yellow striped with black ; the cloth 
uf gold, &c* 

Culture .—The culture in both these sorts is 
easily effected* by planting the bulbs or off-sets 
taken from the roots ; the first ,sort in July* or 
the beginning of the following month* and the 
latter any time when the weather is open, from 
September to the beginning of April m the fol¬ 
lowing year; but the more early it is performed* 
the stronger they flower ; by means of a dibble 
or trowel* to the depth of about two inches* 
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the ground being previously well dug over, and 
left some time to settle. They may be set 
either in beds by themselves in rows, at the di¬ 
stance of eight or nine inches, and six or eight 
inches apart, or in patches of five or six roots 
in each, on the fronts of the clumps, borders, or 
other parts of gardens and pleasure grounds, 
putting them in tn a varied manner, both in re¬ 
spect to the sorts, and the order in which they 
are planted. 

Where the soils are tolerably dry, they may 
remain two or three years without being disturb¬ 
ed, but should then be taken up at the time the 
leaves dccav, in order to separate the new bulbs 
or off-sets for further increase, as well as to new 
dig the ground. The larger bulbs should be se¬ 
parated from the small ones, and put up, each by 
themselves, in order to be planted at the proper 
season ; the former in the above manner, and 
the latter in beds in rows six inches distant, to 
remain till they are of a proper size. See 
Bulbous Roots. 

As the bulbs increase fast, a large stock may 
with care soon be provided. But when this is not 
practised, bulbs of the different species and va¬ 
rieties may easily be procured from the nursery- 
and sccds-men. 

In the culture of these plants, great injury is 
frequently done by trimming off the green leaves 
at the time the flowers decline, in order to pre¬ 
vent litter; as by such means the future blow is 
rendered more weak and less beautiful. 

Where new varieties are wanted, recourse must 
be had to the seed, which must be sown in the 
spring season, either where the plants are to re¬ 
main, in a bed of light mellow earth, or in pots 
filled with the same sort of earth. 

The first species is the plant which is culti¬ 
vated in fields, and from the stigma of which 
the preparation known under the title of En¬ 
glish Saffron is made- 

CfiOTALARIA, a genus affording plants of 
the herbaceous and shrubby exotic kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order DUidvlphia 
Dvmndrm t and ranks in the natural order of 
PapUiwtaitte* 

The characters are; that the calyx is a three- 
parted perianth, large, rather shorter than the 
corolla: the tun superior divisions lanceolate, 
leaning on the standard ; the third lanceolate, 
concave, supporting the keel, three-cleft: the 
corolla papilionaceous : standard cordate, acute, 
large, depressed on the sides: wings ovate, 
shorter by half than the standard ; keel acumi¬ 
nate, length of the wings: the stamina consist 
often filaments, connate, rising, with a split line 
on the back, and gaping base ; anthers simple; 
the pistilium is an oblong germ, reflex, hirsute : 
style simple, bent inwards at an angle, rising: 


stigma obtuse ! the pericarpium is a short legume, 
turgid, one-cdled, two-salved, pedicelleo : the 
seeds one or two, globose-kidney-form. 

The species cultivated are: 1. C. jnvcea t 
Channel-stalked ('rotalaru ; S* C * laiurnifoUa y 
Laburn uni - leaved Cmialari a* 

The first rises with an angular, rushv, stiff 
stem, from three to near four feet in height, divid¬ 
ing into three or four branches : the leaves are 
narrow-lanceolate, alternate, closely covered with 
soft silvery hairs, on very short petioles: the 
flowers arc produc ed at ttie ends of the branches, 
in loose spikes, being succeeded by large turgid 
pods, containing one row of large kidney-shaped 
seeds. It is a native of the East-Indies, 

The second species has a shrubby stem, four 
or five feet high, dividing into many branches, 
with trifoliate leaves, having three ovate acu¬ 
minate lobes of a light-green colour, about two 
inches long, and one broad: the flowers arc large, 
cllow, in large bn tithes from the sides of the 
ranches, appearing from July to September, and 
making a fine appearance* 

Cultured The first of these plants maybe in¬ 
creased, by sowing the seeds in pots of light 
mellow fresh mould in the spring, plunging 
them in the hot-bed of the stove, and, when the 
plants are of sufficient growth, removing them 
into separate pots ; and the second sort, either 
by seeds ,in the above manner, or by planting 
cuttings of the young branches in the later 
spring or summer months, in pots of the same 
sort of earth, and plunging them in the bark- 
bed of the stove, giving them water fre¬ 
quent^ and removing them, when well rooted, 
into-sc pa rate pots. 

They may oe exposed to the open air during a 
little of the heat of summer, but at other period* 
require the protection of the hot-house. 

They afford variety among other exotic plants. 

CROTON, a genus comprehending plants of 
the herbaceous shrubby sort for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order A fonoech 
Momdefphia y and ranks in the natural order of 
Tricoccce* 

The characters are: that the male flowers 
are smaller than the females: the calyx is a 
cylindric, five-toothed perianth; the corolla has 
in some five petals, scarce larger than the 
calyx, oblong, obtuse: nectary five glands, 
affixed to the receptacle, small: the stamina 
consist of ten or fifteen subulate filaments, con¬ 
nected at the base, length of the flower: an¬ 
thers roundish, twain : female flowers remote 
from the males, on the same plant: the calyx is 
a many-leaved perianth; leaflets ovate, oblong, 
erect: thccorolla, petals as in the males (in some 
scarce manifest); thepisrillum is a roundish germ* 
styles three, reflex-spreading, length of the flower, 
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half-two-cleft'; stigmas reflex, two-deft; the low earth, plunging them in the bark hot-bed 
pericarpium is a roundish capsule, three-lohied at in the stove : when the plants are of sufficient 
the sides, three-celled, each of the cells being growth, they should be removed into separate 
two-valved, the tiw of the calyx; frequently pots, and be replunged in a moderate hot-bed, 
much larger: the seed* are solitary, ovate, and having proper shade given. The first sort may 
lame. likewise be easily raised, by cuttings planted id 

The species cultivated are: 1. C. Itneare, pots, and managed in the same manner. 
Willow-leaved Croton; 8. C. glabelhtm. Laurel- And the second and third species may be raised 
leaved Croton} 3. C. sebiferum, Poplar-leaved by laying down the branches in the spring sea- 
Croton, or Tallow-Tree. son, when seeds cannot be obtained. 

The first rises with a shrubby stem, about six They require the protection of the stove or 
or seven feet high, sending out many side branches, hot-house during the winter season, and should 
which are covered with a smooth bark of a yel- be only watered very sparingly. In other re- 
lowish white colour, and very closely furnished spects, they should have the management of 
with narrow stiff leaves, near three inches long, other tender stove exotics, 
and about one-eighth of an inch broad, of a As they constantly retain their leaves, they 
light green on thnr upper side, but their under afford a pretty effect in assemblage with other 
of the same colour with the bark; the midrib is shrubby exotic plants. 

furrowed on the upper side, and very prominent CROWN IMPERIAL. See Fa itillama. . 

on the lower: the upper part of the branches CUCKOLD TREE. See Mimosa. 

divide into four or five smaller, proceeding from CUCK.OW PINT. See Ahum. 

the same joint, and nearly equal in length; be- CUCUMBER. See Cueu mis. 

tween these arises a long loose spike of whitish CUCUM1S, a genus comprisingplants of the 

green flowers. The whole plant has an aroma- tender trailing annual kind. 

tic odour when rubbed. From the colour of its It belongs to the class and order Monoecta 

leaves, it has acquired the name of Wild Row- Spngenesia, and ranks in the natural order of 

♦vary, in Jamaica. It is a native of that island, Cttcurbitaceee. 

&c. flowering in July. The characters are: that in the male flowers. 

The second species grows in a shrubby form, the calyx isaone-leafed, bell-shaped perianth, the 
mostly to seven or eight feet in height. The margin terminated by five subulate teeth: tbeco- 
* kaves are smooth, oval, and entire: all the parts roll* is five-parted, growing to .the calyx, beli¬ 
ef the plant have a pretty agreeable smell. It shaped; divisions ovate, veiny-wrinkled: the sta¬ 
ll a native of the West-Indies. mine consist of three filaments, very short, insert- 

The third rises with a shrubby stem: the leaf- *d into the calyx, converging, of which two are 
lets are broader than they are long, and in- bifid at the tip: the anthers are lines creeping 
volute, and there sre two glands at the base of upwards and downwards, outwardly adnate: 
the leaf: the leaves dye a very fine black. It is receptacle three-cornered, truncated, in the cen- 
• native of China; flowering here in September. tfe of the flower: the female flowers on the 
The leaves wither, turn to a dirty crimson colour, same plant with the males : calyx perianth as in 
and foil off in autumn before the capsules. The the males, the superior, deciduous: corolla as in 
young leaves shoot out again in March. Each the males : stamina none : filaments three, acu- 
capsuie contains threehaid black shells, thetiae initiate, very small, without anthers: the pis* 
of pepper-corn* or common peas, covered entirely tillum is an inferior germ, large; style cylin- 
with a delicate snow-white substance. But it is dric, very short; stigmas three, thick, gib- 
notthis, as is commonly supposed, that produces bous, two-parted, turned outwards: the peri- 
the tallow, but the oil expressed from the kernel; carpium is a pome (berry) three-celled (or 
and this white substance must be well cleared four-celled); cells membranaceous, soft, sepa- 
from the shells before they are broken, as that rate 0 aio two secondary ones) : the seeds nu- 
considerably lessens the quantity of oil. For merous, ovate-acute, compressed, placed in a 
this purpose the shells should remain ten or fif- double order. 

teen days in water to soak, and then they may The species cultivated are: I. C. sativus, 
be cleared of the white substance by rubbing. Common Cucumber; 8. C. Melo, Common or 
The oil dropB from the press like thick glutinous Musk Melon. 

lamp oil, and soon hardens by cold to the con- The first has the roots composed of many 
aistence of common tallow, and by boiling it loa g> slender, white fibres j the stems arc also 
becomes as hard at beeVwax. long, rather slender, and very bnmchy at their 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by points, either trailing on the ground, or climb- 
sowing the seeds procured from their native mg by means of claspcre. The leaves are large, an- 
jdacee m the early spring, in pots filled with me!- gukir* on long erect footstalks, haying prominent 
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nerves on the upper surface, and being very 
rough with brittle*. In the flowers the seg¬ 
ment* of the calyx are much longer, and the 
corolla of a deeper yellow than in the Melon, 
They are male and female on the same plant, in 
the tame or different fruit* ; the latter succeeded 
by oblong, rough fruit. 

The principal varietie* are: the Common 
tough green prickly, six or seven inches long, 
with a dark green skin, closely set with small 
tickles, and which is hardy, a plentiful bearer, 
ut does not fruit early. The Short green prickly, 
three or four inches long, with a rather smooth 
skin, bur having small black prickles; it is one 
of the hardiest and earliest sorts. The Long 
green prickly, which is from six to eight or nine 
inches long, thinly set with prickles, and A good 
bearer: there is a sub-variety with white fruit. 
The Early green duster, which is shortish, early, 
with the flowers in clusters. The Long smooth 
green Turkey, with large stalks and leaves, and 
tne fruit generally from ten to fifteen inches 
long, with a smooth rind without prickles. The 
Long smooth white Turkey, which is less wa* 
tery, and of better Quality. The Large smooth 
green Roman, with long, large fruit, quite 
smooth. The Long white prickly Dutch, with 
fruit eight or ten inches long, white, with small 
black prickles, which is a bad bearer, less hardy, 
but the fruit not so watery, and with fewer seeds. 

The second species has roots composed of nu¬ 
merous very stout, wide-spreading fibres; the 
stem* procumbent or trailing to a great length, 
and very much branched, furnished with tendrils 
for climbing: the leaves are palmate-sinuate, or 
entire, waving about the edge, and slightly 
toothed, with rounded comers; rough with 
bristles; the flowers pale yd low, lateral, and so¬ 
litary. Those termed female have four large an¬ 
thers, and the germ is subglobutar, and covered 
with white hair*. This discovery (Martyn 
observes) of the flowers usually called females 
being real hermaphrodites with fertile anthers, 
as they seem to be, make* it probably less neces¬ 
sary to carry the males to them, as practised by 
some gardeners, though nature having provided 
male flowers, it is most likely that the pollen in 
the anthers of the others is frequently defective/' 
The fruit is roundish or oval, blunt, commonly 
furrowed longitudinally, sometimes netted, some¬ 
times waned or carbuncled, from four to ten or 
twelve inches in length and diameter, yellowish 
green, or white; the pulp being firm, musky, 
reddish, seldom green. It was first introduced 
into Europe from Persia. 

There are numerous varieties; but those most 
deserving of cultivation are the Cantaleupe, so 
called from a place near Rome, where it hat beat 


long cultivated. Tts flesh, when in perfection, 
is delicious, and may be eaten with safety. The 
outer coat is very rough, and fiitl of knob* 
and protuberances, like warts; it'is of a mid¬ 
dling size, rather round than long, and the flesh, 
for the most part, of an orange colour. There 
are several sub-varieties, such as The Large black 
Carbuncled, or Black Rock, which is of a blackish 
green-colour; Large green Carbuncled, Larger 
white Carbuncled, and the Orange. 

The Romana, which is forwarder in the season 
than the above. 

The Succado, which is also a good sort when" 
cultivated for early fruit, but inferior to the Can¬ 
taleupe. 

The Zatte is likewise a go&d sort, but 
very small, seldom bigger than a large orange; 
it is a tittle flatted at the two ends, ana the outer 
cost is watted like the Cantaleupe. 

The imafl Portugal, sometime* termed the 
Dormer Melon, is a pretty good fruit, the plant* 
generally producing them in plenty* It may be 
cultivated for an eany crop* 

The Black Galloway, introduced from Portu¬ 
gal by Lord Galloway, it likewise a good sort 
for early cultivation, as the fruit ripens ut a very 
short time from its first setting. 

Culture *—In the raising and producing of 
these fruits, much care and attention is neces¬ 
sary, as well a* a considerable degree of skill 
in the regulation, management, ana application 
of the heat which is required to bring them to 
perfection* 

Culture m the Cucumber Xind.—The method 
of raising these plants is by sowing the seeds 
annually in hot-beds covered by frames and 
glasses for the early production of fruit, and in 
the open ground for the late crops. The former 
mode must, however, in general be practised in 
some degree or other, till the season becomes 
perfectly warm and settled, as towards the be¬ 
ginning of June* Various methods of Applying 
heat in the producing of this fruit at early and 
late periods have been employed and recom¬ 
mended; but those which have had the greatest 
success are dung hot-beds, bark hot-beds, steam- 
pans,and Sued pits, his obvious that, io what¬ 
ever manner artificial heat is made use of in this 
intention, the great point to be attended to is 
that of communicating and continuing it in as 
regular and equal a way as possible. But there 
is another circumstance which deserves consi¬ 
deration in the business, which is that of its be¬ 
ing accompanied with a suitable degree of mois¬ 
ture. It is principally on this account that sta¬ 
ble-dung answers more completely in the raising 
of this sort of fruit than tanoerr bark, or the 
use of flued pits* 
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Mr. Nicol has well remarked, that the defi¬ 
ciency nt' this gentle moist heat is the reason 
nhy bark hot-beds are less useful for raising the 
eurfy crops, but highly serviceable in the late 
ones, as they have llie effect of 44 drying oft the 
external damps which arc then prevalent/* and of 
course hasten the maturity of the fruit. In 
other cases, the plants M are impatient in a dry 
fire heat.” 

The chief objections to the employing of the 
steam of boiling water in the fore mg of Cu¬ 
cumbers, are the great difficulty of keeping the 
heat up in a regular maimer, and the vast trouble 
that attends it. 

The principal inconveniences that have been 
met with in the forcing of this fruit on dung 
hot-beds, arc the danger of injuring the plants 
by too much heat, and that of their being blanch¬ 
ed by the rank steam that mostly abounds. In 
order to obviate these inconveniences, it has 
.been attempted to raise these fruits on the beds 
of the preceding year, by means of linings of 
fresh dung; but, in practice, it has not only been 
found that such beds are equally liable to damps, 
but at the same time exposed to much risk and 
inconvenience from the frequent loss of heat 
in the linings. 

On these accounts it is therefore probable 
that, until some more convenient mode of ap¬ 
plying and keeping up a regular moist heat be 
discovered than has hitherto been made use of, 
the practice of procuring this sort of fruit on 
fresh made dung hot-beds must be had recourse 
to as the best and most certain method for the 
early crops. 

In the cultivating of Cucumbers in this way, 
the principal apparatus and materials which are 
necessary in carrying it to any considerable ex¬ 
tent, arc a sufficient number of frames, or pits 
of different sizes, with glass lights for covering 
them, so as to prevent the entrance of water and 
air. And it is usual, where this culture is much 
attended to and practised in the most perfect 
manner, to have a one-light frame for the seed- 

d, a two-light otic for pricking out the young 
plants and nursing them in, and two or more 
.two-light frames lor their fruiting in ; but they 
jnav be cultivated very well, on a small scale, 
u iih one or two small frames* See Foacing 
Fit AMES. 

For the constructing of the hol-btds, the prin¬ 
cipal material is fresh horse-dung in neither too 
long or short a condition ; but proper for taking 
oh the process of fermentation. It should be had 
in the proportion of about one cart-load to each 
light, and be prepared for the purpose by being 
well shaken together into a heap, ten days or a 
fortnight before it is made use of, as by this 


means a regular heat will be brought on, and the 
rank heat and steam, as well as the disagreeable 
smell be removed. Sonic, in order to promote 
these, and render the preparation more perfect, 
have the whole turned over once or twice. Care, 
however, should be taken, that the reduction of 
the dung be not carried too far before it is put 
in the bed, as where that is the case too little 
heat w ill afterwards he produced. 

Where this sort of material is scarce, and 
there is bark at hand, beds for the purpose may 
he made with it, having only dung For the out¬ 
sides j but care must be taken mat they be 
so covered as that the roots of the plants ne¬ 
ver reach the bark, as it cankers and destroys 
them. 

In the making of beds for this sort of culture, 
some, where proper forcing grounds are not pro¬ 
vided, with the view of neatness, sink the foun¬ 
dations of them; but this should never be prac¬ 
tised, except w here the soil is very dry and gravel¬ 
ly, as the stagnation of moisture is very prejudi¬ 
cial in the bottoms of such beds. If the soil be 
of a njoisi retentive nature, U will be highly bene¬ 
ficial to have the bottoms raised to some height 
above the surface of the natural ground. Be¬ 
sides, where they arc not sunk, the heat from, 
have, the linings is more beneficially applied. 

When proper forcing grounds are not made 
use of for the culture of these plants, open, dry, 
warm sheltered situations which decline to, or 
have southern aspects should be chosen. 

The mould for covering.the beds with should 
be of a light good rich quality, prepared by 
being thrown into a heap for several months be¬ 
fore it is employed. Mr. Nicol. advises three- 
fourths of the richest black loam that can be 
procured from a pasture, and one-fourth of. 
vegetable mould from decayed tree-leaves, mixed 
and incorporated well with a due proportion of 
good stable-dung* as the best for ihia purpose.. 
The rotten dung of old hot-beds is, however* 
most commonly employed with such.earthy sub¬ 
stances as the ubove^ 

The mould made use of for the more early crops 
should be laid up in some open place, where it 
may be kept in a rather dry condition, to render 
it more fit for the purpose. 

And when it is to be made use of, it should* 
not be rendered fine by sifting, as when made 
too fine it is apt to lie too close and compact* 
and by that means not only prevent the roots of 
the plants from perfectly establishing themselves* 
but confine the neat too much, and endanger the 
plants in that way. 

. Some small pots will be wanted where this 
sort of culture is attempted at an early period, 
both for the purpose of sowing the seed in. 
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and that of pricking tbe young plants out, in, previous to their being set Or ridgcil out'in 
that they may he removed,and transplanted with the large one For fruiting* 
greater ease and convenience, and with less dan- But by making the beds of a good size and 
ger of being injured in their growth* It is usual In a substantial manner, with due attention to 
for each pot to contain two or three plants, linings, they may be grown very well on one or 
which are sufficient for a one*)ight frame* Pots two hot-beds. When cultivated on a small 
of the sizes denominated thirty-two's and forty- scale, seldom more than one is employed* 
eighth are commonly made use of* In forming the beds, attention must he had to 

In addition to these requisites, bass mats the size of the frames, and to making them coll¬ 
ar e necessary to cover the glasses in the nights siderably larger than the boxes* Some advise 
with, and when the weather is bad* Straw and only a few inches ; but Mr- Nicol thinks they 
other similar substances may be employed for should extend beyond the Frames at least eighteen 
the same use, but they are much less convenient, inches all round. 

The periods of sowing and beginning the In building the beds, the dung, prepared as 
works of forcing, in order to have this sort of mentioned above, should be used in the follow- 
fruit in the early season, must vary according as iiig manner, beginning with the most littery 
it is wanted; but for the very early crops, as part, and after wards that which is more reduced* 
those to he cut in the end of December and the The different parts should be well mixed together, 
following month, and in February, March, ami and beaten down with the fork, or trodden equally 
April,—it should for the former be done towards in, where very littery, once or twice as the work 
the end of October and beginning of the fol- proceeds, till they are made up to the foil height 
lowing month, and for the Tatter ui December, of five feet in the hack and four in the front of the 
January, and the beginning of February* But frame* Some suppose two feet and a half or three 
fur later crops, to come in in June and the follow- feet to be sufficient when the beds arc merely in- 
moEUh, it should be in April and May. Still tended for just raising the plants ; hut the former 
later crops are often produced on ridges in the practice is probably always the best where plenty 
open ground without artificial heat* of materials can be easily procured. When 

The general practice is, however* chiefly to thus prepared* it is the custom of some to let 
have only three crops, the first in March or April, them remain with the frames and glasses upon 
on hot-beds under glasses ; the second in May them for# few days, that the rank heat may be 
and June, underhand-glasses; and the last on brought up, and when it begins to go off to 
ridges, as mentioned before. cover them over with mould prepared in the 

In order to have the crops come in regularly, manner already described* to the depth of five or 
an exact attention should be paid to the periods six inches, sowing the seed in little drills half 
of putting in the seed and beginning die work an inch deep when the mould is a little warmed* 
of forcing* Others cover them almost immediately with dry 

In the choice of seed for the different crops, earth, tan, or other similar material* to the 
the early short and long prickly sorts are mostly depth of five or six inches, sow ing the seeds in 
made use of for the early crops, but the latter small pou filled with mould* plunging them 
for the general ones, and those of the other larger previously for a little time in Ine beds, cauti- 
kinds for the later crops* The seed should be ously guarding against too much heat at first* 
taken from the earliest fruit, at the first or so by drawing up the pots when necessary. 

Cond joints, and be perfectly well ripened. And* T he author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener, 
in order to prevent its running too luxuriantly however, directs, that when the beds have been 
into vine, it should be kept tw o years or more made to the height mentioned above, they should 
before it is made use pf, or, when employed be turfed over in a careful manner* as in fore*- 
w hile fresh, be kept some weeks or months in a ing Asparagus* and the frames then placed upon 
dry warm situation* as by this means the plants them, laying dry fine sea- or pit-sand in a 
fruit better. sloping direction, according to the frames, over 

Ftrmhig the Rtds and raising the Plants *—In the whole, to within six inches of tbe lights, 
the early culture of this vegetable, it is mostly and above that two inches in thickness of light 
the practice* where there arc sufficient convcui- sandy loam. The seeds should then be sown 
curies and plenty of dung or other materials* in small garden pots or pans filled with entire 
to have iccour^e to two or more hot-beds uu- vegetable mould from decayed tree-leave*, and 
tier frames ; as a small one for sowing the seeds covered to the depth of half an inch, plunging 
on, and a large one for growing the plants them to the brims in the centres of the owls 
upon; or sometimes the second is made of a more endways, and a foot from the backs* The gla^sr* 
mode-rale size, and used for nursing the plants should* then be placed over them* 

sR? 
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Ta the etarse of twenty-four hours the beds 
will in general take on heat, when « little air 
should he constantly admitted, by tilting the 
backs of the lights an inch or inure in height, 
aod the fronts about half that height, except 
when there is frost, in order to discharge any 
rank heat or vapour that may be produced* 

The frames should be carefully matted upevery 
night when the sun begins to decline, and be 
uncovered again before eight o'clock in the 
morning, when the season will permit: as 
perfect a regard should be had to this, as those 
of air and water* 

Mr* Nicol says, that “ a little kindly steam 
in the morning in a good symptom, but it ought 
never to be encouraged to any great extent/* 
He never wishes to see more steam in the beds 
at ibis time of the day, than what is entirely 
dispelled in the first hour after the frames are 
uncovered. 

Hit bottoms of the pots or pans should be 
occasionally continued to be examined, to see 
that the heat is not too violent, raising and 
watering them with water brought to a proper 
temperature in the beds when necessary. 

When the plants have attained about two 
inches’ growth, they should be pricked out into 
other small pots filled with the same sort of 
mould, three or four in each, putting them as 
for distant in each as possible, the mould being 
settled to their roots by a little water, replung¬ 
ing them in the beds to their brims, the surfaces 
of which being previously wrought over to the 
foil depth of ine sandy covering, and another 
stratum of sandy loam applied as before. They 
should be carefully nursed in these situations, 
by due attention to the admission of air, 
the giving of water, and the regulation of steam, 
continuing occasionally the examination of the 
bottoms of the pots, to guard against too much 
heat being applied to the roots of the plants* 

While the plants are thus carefully brought 
forward to the proper state for being set or 
ridged out in the fruiting hot-beds, which ls the 
case when they have acquired a vigorous growth, 
and put forth three or four rough leaves, some 
stable-dung, in proportion to the extent of the 
frames, should be got ready in the manner di¬ 
rected above for forming the fruiting-beds, 
which should be made up in the same way 
as the former* The frames and lights should 
then be placed over the beds in order to bring 
up the heat and protect them from being in¬ 
jured by wet* And when the heat has become 
moderate, which will require time in proportion 
to the extent of the framing, the beds should 
he earthed or moulded over, the surfaces of 
them being previously rendered even. In per¬ 


forming this business, the earth should be applied 
in such a manner as to form a sort of hillock 
in the middle of each light, within about a foot 
or eighteen inches from the backs of the frames, 
the whole of the other parts being covered equally 
to the depth of two, three, or more inches* 
The author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener, 
however, directs, that, when the dung is bus- 
led of heating to too great a degree, the 
• should be turfed all over as mentioned 
above ; but where this is not the case, a large 
rotund turf placed in the middle of each light, 
exactly under the parts where the plants are bo be 
placed., may be sufficient; the surface of the 
dung in this case being previously covered over 
to the depth of six inches with light &md or 
well rotted old tan, w hich should he first made 
perfectly dry* 

Whichever practice is made use of, the beds 
will in general be in a proper state for putting 
the plant*, in, in about twenty-four hours; bat 
before this is done the mould or earth should 
be drawn up, so as to raise the hillocks to with¬ 
in five or six inches of the glasses, exactly over 
the turfs, leaving them ten inches or a foot in 
breadth at the tops* 

In the planting or ridging out the plants, a 
hole should be formed in each hillock, suffici¬ 
ently large for the complete reception of the 
plants with the entire balls of earth about 
their roots, up to the level of the surfaces of 
the hills, covering them over with a little mould j 
the whole being then settled with a little water 
previously brought to the proper state of warnuh, 
and the glasses put on* 

Some,in order to promote the adhesion of the 
mould about the roots of the plants, have recourse 
to watering the pou before they are turned out. 

When the plants have been thus ridged or set 
out, they should be carefully attended to in re¬ 
spect to air, water, covering in the nights and 
bad weather, the stale of heat of the beds, lin¬ 
ings, the occasionally moulding the spaces be¬ 
tween the bills, and the stopping and training 
the plants. 

In regulating the first, the state of the season 
and the beds snould be folly considered, and air 
admitted accordingly, by raising the back pan 
of the lights. The waterings should be cautiously 

S ven in the winter and early spring, but more 
eely as the warmth of the weather advance*, 
shutting down the frames for some time after 
each application. In the more early crops 
much less water will be requisite than in those 
in which the season is more advanced, and the 
former will stand in need of much less frequent 
waterings over head than those of the latter. lo 
these latter, shade is likewise occasionally neces- 
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sary when the wealher is sonny. The glasses should 
be carefully covered up with mats every evening 
before the influence of the sun ii wholly gone, 
and when the weather is very severe, more than 
one mat may often he found necessary. These 
should constantly be removed the first thing in 
the morning, or as soon as the sun is upon the 
frames, when the state of the weather will ad¬ 
mit ; but in very severe weather mot removed 
at all. 

The heal of the beds is likewise to be particu¬ 
larly regarded at first, by a frequent examination 
of the trying-slicks, and regulated in such a 
manner as to promote the healthy growth of 
the plants. When it continues too great, it 
should be let off by making holes in the sides 
of the beds, and the use o? fresh earth on the 
surfaces. 

When the heat of the bed* begins obviously 
to decline, recourse must immediately be had to 
the application of linings of fresh dung round 
them, so as to keep up a due degree of heat, care 
being constantly taken to repeat them as fre¬ 
quently as may be necessary, and at the same 
time to guard against the prejudicial effect* of 
too great neat. 

These linings, Mr, Nicol advises, to be co¬ 
vered by turf or mould, and to have the sides 
and ends of the beds cut off and formed into 
them. 

The earthing the beds between the hillocks 
should be gradually performed, as soon as the 
heat is become perfectly moderate, the mould 
for the purpose being previously laid in some 
part of the frame t Mr. Nicol considers fifteen 
inches as a good medium for the earth above the 
sand or tan, and thinks the business should be 
done either a few days before or after the appli¬ 
cation of the linings. 

The business of pruning or stopping is by 
some begun while the plants are in the nursery- 
beds, but others defer it till after the plants are 
ridged out in the fruiting-beds, 

Mr. Nicol does not think it at ail material 
to pick out the heart-buds as soon as the plants 
have formed their rough leaves; as from the 
most accurate trials, and the most minute obser¬ 
vation, he is convinced “ it is of no manner of 
consequence, whether the buds are picked out 
or not." He “ seldom thinks of picking or pinch¬ 
ing till the plants begin to put forth runners or 
vines, nor even then, unless they happen to put 
forth too few to furnish their sides of the frames, 
rill he perceives the rudiments of the fruit." 

It is then, he supposes, time to stop those vines 
which have fruit shown; but the others may be 
suffered to run to the length of six or eight joints, 
and be then stopped, to cause them to put out 
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fertile ones, which they seldom Fail to do when 
the plants are in a healthy state of growth. 

Where an extraordinary quantity of male blos¬ 
soms appears, it is recommended that part of 
them be rubbed off in a gentle manner with the 
finger and thumb, as the knife should never be 
made use of, unless in cutting out old vines; 
but this should never be attempted where there 
is not a very foil blow, as it is proper to 
assist nature without either spurring or thwart¬ 
ing her. 

When the female blossoms are in a state of 
sufficient forwardness, they may be carefully 
impregnated with the strongest and most healthy 
of the males, by which the swelling of the fruit 
may be greatly promoted; for though the fruit 
may be formed, swell to a tolerable site, and be 
fit for the table without, it will not ripen its seed. 
And though the farina of the male blossoms may 
often be deposited on the females by means of 
the wind and insects, it is the safest mode, in 
the early culture of these plants, to have it per¬ 
formed by the hand, as handsome set fruit may 
be set apart for seed with more certainty. In 
the execution of this work, which some sup¬ 
pose the most property performed the day or 
day-after tlie flowers or both sorts are folly 
open, the best way is to gather the male blos¬ 
som with a short stem, removing the petal or 
corolla carefully from about the stamina and 
anthem, and then take the stalk of the blossom 
betwixt the finger and thumb, and apply the 
top of the stamina to the centre of the three 
stigmas of the female blossom, and, by giving it 
a slight twirl, discharge a portion or the fa¬ 
rina into the stigmata of the female; making 
use of a fresh male blossom for each impreg¬ 
nation. 

After this the plants begin to grow vigorously, 
and produce large quantities of fruit. Great 
care should therefore be taken to keep the vines 
in due order, and not too thick or crossing 
one another; all the withered and decayed leaves 
being removed, as well as the others when too 
numerous. 

Air should now be admitted more freely, in 
increasing the proportion daily as the season 
advances. More large and repeated watering* 
should likewise be given from the rose of the 
pot, and the advantage of warm showers may be 
taken as the weather oecomes mote warm, tew 
plants reouire more of this fluid than these at 
this period of their growth. When the season 
becomes fine in May, the glasses may be wholly 
removed during the day-time. About the mid¬ 
dle of the following month, a lining, when ne¬ 
cessary, maybe applied to the fronts of the frames 
in the same way as advised for the other parts, 
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which will continue a due de gree of heat as long 
as it w ill be requisite to attend to the state of 
the bottom heat in the beds* 

In the early culture of the Cucumber, it is a 
good pi act ice never to depend fur nixing the 
plain* upon the first-mving; bui to cominue sow¬ 
ing ocL'iislnnal]v, both in the nursery and fruit¬ 
ing hot-beds, in pots, managing the plants in 
the same way a; those in the seed-bed, as by this 
means plants of different growl* a will be con¬ 
stantly at hand, fur the supplying of accidents 
as wdl as for succession emps. 

Cuffur*' uhdtr Hander Gf tv res.—In this 

method the seed should l c sown towards the 
tailor end of March or begintiinjr of the follow¬ 
ing month, on an old holloed, having the plants 
in a proper slate far being set or rid yeti out about 
the beginning of May, which is sufKc.eiuly early 
forthur sucl ceding well in this mode of culture* 
The most proper sort of seed for this purpose 
1 6 that of the Long prickly green. 

The beds for this purpose should be prepared 
of hot dung, in the manner directed for the early 
crops; being made from two to three feet in 
thickness, and about three in width, along the 
ground, in a straight line, having the distance of 
from three to four feet from each other. The 
most usual method is to form them in long 
trenches* or in holes a foot and half in depth; 
but they mav be made on the level surface where 
this mode is attempted at an early period. In 
either method the beds should then be earthed 
over, raising the mould into little hillocks fur 
the reception of the plants, the hand-glasses 
being immediately placed over them ; and in the 
course of a day or two the earth will be in a 
Miitable condition for receiving the plants* 
These should be putinm the middle of the hills, 
three or four in each, with balls of earth 
about their roots, in the same manner as prac¬ 
tised in the other crops, a little water being 
given at the time and the glasses put on, 
proper shade being had recourse to whet* ne- 
^ ccssary* 

Air and water should also be afforded in due 
proportion, according to the state of the wea¬ 
ther and the heat of the beds, keeping the glasses 
well covered with mats in the nighu and when 
die season is severe* 

When rhe heat in these beds begins to de¬ 
cline, more earth should be applied between the 
kills of plants, and some iron dung externally, 
bv way of lining*, to preserve 3ml Keep up the 
beat as much as possible when the weal tier 
continues cold* And the warmth of the sea¬ 
son advances, air and water should be given 
more freely* 

Whvjuhc glasses.have become pretty full with 


the plints, they should be raised a little, that the 
nmmrs may extend themselves without, and be 
properly trained and pegged down, continuing 
to attend them carefully in respect to covering 
in the nights, air and water, the last being fre¬ 
quently applied all over the htdi. 

In tIlia mode Cucumbers may be provided 
from about the latter end of May till the begin¬ 
ning of September* 

Culture o/t Hidges in the open Ground For 
this purpose a warm sheltered situation which is 
open to the South, and where the soil is good and 
rich, should be fixed upon, the laud being well 
dug into a trench, and a suitable proportion of 
dung covered in, the surface being formed into 
a sort of ridge or bank, sloping towards the 
South* Same, however, divide the ground, 
after being neatly dug over, into beds five or six 
feet in width, w ith alleys of a foot or foot and 
half between them. 

In either mclhod the seed should be put in 
as soon as the beds are ready; in the funner, 
towards the back parts, and in the latter along 
the middle, to the depth of about half an inch, 
six or seven seeds in a place, an inch or two apart, 
slight sprinklings of water being occasionally 
given afterwards* 

The proper season for performing these sow¬ 
ings is about the end of May or first pan of 
June, according to the state of the weather* 

The principal culture which is necessary du¬ 
ring the grow 1 h of these crops, is that of keep¬ 
ing the vines perfectly free from all sorts of 
weeds, thinning the plants to proper distances, 
directing the runners in a regular manner along 
the surface, and keeping them properly watered 
according to the stale of the season, 

The^c crops chiefly come inabouuhc middle of 
August, and arc principally employed as picklers, 
for which purpose the beds should be carefully 
looked over two or three times every week, on 
dry days, and all *uch collected as arc in a pro¬ 
per state, as about one or two inches in length, 
and the thickness of the finger* 

When the w eather proves wet, they should be 
go ai ded as much as possible from it, as under 
such circumstances they art very apt to become 
spatted* 

In the saving of Cucumber aeed, some of 
the best and most early of the general frame 
crops should be reserved till perfectly ripen¬ 
ed ; when they must be separated from the 
vine, and be laid in a proper place to dry ; the 
seeds being then separated from the pulp, and 
rendered mure perfectly dry, when they may he 
put up for use, for which they are, as has been 
seen, in the most proper condition after they 
have been kept two or three years. 
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* The chief insect that infests crops of this sort 
is ihe aphis, which is readily destroyed by fumi¬ 
gating with tobacco, or in the manner advised 
for the Peach. See Amygdalus. 

Culture in the Melon Kind .—In tbe raising of 
this sort of fruit, the same apparatus is neces¬ 
sary as in the culture of the Cucumber; hut 
it is better if the frames or pits have rather 
more depth, and are somewhat larger in other 
respects. 

The beds, for the early crops especially, should 
be prepared in the same manner, and with ma¬ 
terials of the same kind; but tbe later ones 
may be produced in hot-beds formed of tanners* 
bark, either wholly, or in a great part. 

Mr. Nicol thinks that they should be turfed 
all over in a rather stronger manner, and covered 
with a compost, consisting of one half of strong 
brown loam, a quarter Tight black loam,, an 
eighth vegetable mould, ami the same quantity 
of stable-3oug. 

The proper season for sowing the seed for the 
very early crops is about the middle of January; 
but the beginning of February is probably a bet¬ 
ter period ; and sowings should be made twice in 
March for succession crops* These different 
sowings should be made on bob-beds, or in pots 
of light mould plunged in hot-beds prepared for 
the purpose, as in the Cucumber; or the pots 
may be placed in such old hot-beds of that sort 
as are at work, the same care and management 
being employed in the raising and nursing as in 
those of the Cucumber kind. 

When the plants have attained five or six 
weeks* growth, or have two or three rough leaves, 
and are beginning to send forth runners, they 
are in a proper state for being planted or ridged 
out in the fruiting-beds, which should be pre¬ 
pared in the same manner as in those for the 
Cucumber plants: and after being well moulded 
over, the poU of plants put in with the full balls 
of earth about their roots, exactly in tbe same 
way as was practised'for Cucumbers, immediately 
placing the glasses over therm 

After this the plants sltould have air admitted 
pretty freely, and be kept in a moderate state 
of moisture till they begin to show fruit, great 
care being taken that the heat is not too great, 
and to keep the beds as free of steam as possible; 
but from lb^ period,, until the fruit is fully set 
and has begu* to swell, tbe waterings should be 
more sparing, especially when the season is moist. 

As the heat in the beds begins to decline, it 
ahouldbe refreshed by the application of linings, 
in the same manner as practised for Cucumbers; 
and the spaces between the bills of plants must 
be gradually filled up with mould to neatly the 
came height. 


As the rurineri proceed in their growth, they 
should be trained in a regular manner; and 
when they have three joints length they must be 
stopped. Some, however, stop them before, 
when they first begin to put forth runners. By 
these stoppings the vines are induced to throw 
out lateral runners which afford fruit. Mr. 
Nicol directs, that the vines that have fruit on 
them should be shortened at the second joint 
above it, and that such as have none should be 
drained regularly to the length of seven or eight 
joints and then stopped, to induce them to put 
forth new vines, which mostly show fruit at the 
second or third joint. It is of much importance 
In this elate of the plants- to keep up a due de¬ 
gree of heat, as they not only set much better 
and more plentifully where it i* tbe case, but 
continue their growth in a more perfect man*- 
ner. The young Fruit mostly shows itself with 
numerous male blossoms ; ifaese should not be 
picked off as is sometimes the practice, as 
their farina is necessary for fecundating the fe¬ 
male dowers, which in the early crops may be 
performed in the manner directed for the Cu* 
cumber. While the fruit is setting, air should 
always be pretty freely admitted when the 
weather is suitable. 

When the fruit is perfectly set^ water should 
be given in larger proportions till it has done 
swelling and begins to become ripe, when it 
should be very sparingly employed ^ as where 

J ^ven in too great abundance, the flavour of the 
ruit is not only much impaired, but it is often 
bund, and rendered less valuable. 

As tbe Melons increase in siae, pieces of 
slate or tile should be placed under each of 
them, as it not only prevents their being in* 
jured by the damp, but prevents their acquiring 
an earthy flavour. It is the practice with some 
to cover the whole surface with tiles or some 
strawey or other similar substance, but this is 
not by any means judicious* as the first causes 
too much heat by the reflectioruhat is produced, 
and the latter not only confines the moisture, 
but has a tendency to generate and harbour noxi^ 
ous insects.. 

In tbe management of th* vines as the fruit* 
approaches to the stateof maturity, they should t 
not be suffered, to retain too many leaves, nor 
these permitted to shade it from the influence of 
the sun.. It is oeccssaty to look over and ex¬ 
amine them frequently, but never>to prune them 
too greatly at one time, as where that is dona, 
the plants are apt. to sustain much injury by 
bleeding too much. Fresh air sbould.be coiw 
tinued to be admitted fredy whenever the state, 
of the weather will allow. 

This sort of fruit generally become* ripe* in 
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the course of six or seven weeks from the time 
of its setting, and should be cut as soon as ever 
it has obtained that state, as when delayed much 
of the fineness of flavour is lost. The signs of 
maturity are a sort of cracking at the base about 
the stem, having a fine ydlow colour, aud 
affording a fine fragrant smell, with a degree of 
softness about the top. It should be cut with 
a portion of the stem, and laid in a dry airy 
situation till wanted for use* 

The author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener 
observes, that many of the eaHy sown kinds are 
capable of u producing a second crop, equal 
both in quantity and quality to the first. 1 * With 
tbit intention be advises, that after the first crop 
has been cu^ the viues be “ shortened back 
to the last live joint on each ; the beds being 
well watered, and protected from the effects of 
the mid-day sun for eight or ten days, at which 
time the plants will begin to push forth afresh, 
and show fruit in plenty.” 

Culture under Hand or other It is 

sometimes the practice to raise Melon crops on 
ridges under hand, or other sorts of glasses, 
especially when the season is fine. 

The ndges in this ease must be formed with 
good prepared stable-dung, in the same manner 
as practised in forming those for Cucumbers; 
and also moulded or earthed into small hillocks 
in the same way, only rather move earth should 
be employed in these cases. 

The plants may be raised in the seed or other 
beds, and be carefully nursed in a similar me¬ 
thod, till they are in a proper state of growth 
to be set out, which in this sort of culture 
should not be done till towards the middle or 
latter end of May, according to the state of the 
season. 

The pots of plants should be act or ridged out, 
one on each hillock, in the same mode as those 
of the Cucumber kind ; shade and a slight water¬ 
ing being given at the time, aud the dasses im¬ 
mediately put on. 

After being thus planted out, the same care 
and management are necessary as in the other 
crops, in respect to air, water, covering in the 
nights and bad weather, training and stop¬ 
ping the plants, as well as in moulding up the 
spaces between the hills, and the application of 
linings when required. When the vines begin 
to fill the glasses, they should be trained on the 
outaideof them, the glasses being raised, but still 
left upon the plants, protecting the vine on the 
outside as much as possible from wet when 
the season is had. 

The same directions are applicable after the 
setting of the fruit, till it becomes in a state for 
cutting, as in the frame crops. 


tv c 

Cukyre m Fined Pits ,—This method, as has 
been already remarked, is principally made use 
of for raising late crops of this sort of fruit. 

Theplants for this purpose may be raised in hot¬ 
beds, w under hand or other glasses, till they are 
of a syllable growth to be planted in the pits. 

It is sufficiently early to commence this sort 
of culture about the middle or latter end of June, 
as at this period but little bottom heat will be 
wanted; the old beds that have produced other 
crops may be converted to this use. The Scotch 
Forcing Gardener directs, that one-third new be 
mised with the old tan or dung in order to renew 
the heat, levelling the whole to the bottom of the 
flue«<pme round. Turfing is considered as unne¬ 
cessary, but mould should be applied to the thick¬ 
ness of about fifteen inches, so as to raise the 
whole surface to the height of the tops of the flues. 

When the beds are thus prepared, the plants 
should be put in, in a line along the middle of 
them in the pits, at the distance of about two 
feet from each other, care being taken to keep 
their roots as much as possible from reach¬ 
ing the tan. See Baak-Pit. 

in their after-management, the plants require 
the same care according to the season, both in 
regard to air, water, training, stopping, and 
impregnating, as has been directed for the crops 
in the frames. 

Towards the latter end of August or begin¬ 
ning of the following month, when the heat of 
the%eds in the pits begin to be deficient, and 
there is much moisture and cold, it will mostly 
be requisite to have recourse to the aid of fire 
heat, in order to fully maturate such fruit as is 
not already ripened. The fires should at first be 
slow, and only made in the evenings; but after¬ 
wards increased, as the severity of the season de¬ 
mands, so as that it may raise the heat of the air 
in the pits to about seventy degrees of Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer in the evenings and mornings 
about eight o’clock. Mr. Nieol directs, that 
in order to admit air sufficiently, and keep up a 
proper degree of heat in dull hazy weather, 
a little fire should be made in the mornings; 
and that as the growth of the plants is now over, 
water should be made use of with much caution, 
being wholly discontinued as soon as the fruit 
has attained its full growth. 

The seed employed in the culture of this sort 
of fruit should be such as is taken from the 
best plants of the most curious varieties, and 
which has been perfectly ripened, and preserved 
for one or more years in some dry place. New 
seed seldom answer well in cultivation. 

The A cams or Red Spider, is an insect that 
frequently does much injury to the Melon when 
the season is dry and there is a dry beat in the 
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berte. Its attacks are shown long before it be¬ 
comes visible, according* to Mr, Forsyth, by the 
** leaves curling and cracking in the middle." 

As a remedy m this situation, he advises, when 
the weather is warm and sunny, the watering 
them all over the leaves from a w atcring-pot 
with the rose upon it, or an engine, about six 
o'clock in the morning, and about eight to shade 
them with mats, when the sun shines, shutting 
the frames down dose till towards eleven, then 
to admit air iti a small proportion, continuing 
the mats till about three in the afternoon, and 
then removing them. In this way the leaves are 
prevented from injury by the sun while wet. 
And when there is a south or south-west wind, 
the watering may be repeated about three in thy 
afternoon, shutting up the frames, to produce a 
strong exhalation and destroy the insects. In 
the operation, as much water as‘possible should 
be thrown on the under side of the leaves, gently 
turning the vines for the purpose- The lights 
and sides of the boxes should likewise be well 
watered i and before the frames are made use of 
again they should be well washed inside and 
out, first with water, and then soap-suds and 
urine in a state of mixture* When Melons 
have been infested with the spider the preceding 
season, none of the earth or mould should be 
made use of again- 

In sprinkling the leaves, water that has been 
several days exposed to the sun, or made soft by 
wood-ashes, should be employed. 

The author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener, 
however, observes, that water at some periods 
cannot be thus applied without much injury to 
the plants, and that the leaves and vines are so 
brittle and tender that they cannot be brushed 
or touched without harm* 

It is of course obvious, that much care and 
circumspection is necessary in extirpating these 
insects by the use of water. 

CUCURBITA, a genus comprehending plants 
of the herbaceous trailing annual kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Monneda Syn- 

J enesMf, and ranks in the natural order of Cuatr- 
itace&* 

The characters are: that in the male flowers the 
calyx is a one-leafed periauthium, bell-shaped, 
the margin terminated by five subulate teeth : 
the corolla five-parted, growing to the calyx, 
bell-shaped ; divisions veiny-rugose : nectary a 
gland in the centre of the flower, concave, tri¬ 
angular : the stamina consist of three filaments, 
converging, connected above, distinct below, 
growing to the calyx: anthers creeping upwards 
and downwards, Imear- In the female flowers 
the calyx a periauthium, as in the male, superior, 
deciduous; the corolla as in the male: nectarife¬ 


rous glandule concave, spreading ■ the stamina, 
margin surrounding, ending in three veiy short 
cn^ps: the pi^tillum is a Targe inferior germ; 
style conic, three-cleft at the tip (five-cleft) : 
stigma single, with a thick, convex margin, 
creeping u pw ards and downwards, threc-ddl: 
the peri carpi tun is a pome (berry) thrce-celTcd; 
(three to five) veils membranacrou?, soft,distinct 
(two-parted); the seeds very many, compressed, 
swollen on the margin, obtuse, placed in double 
order. 

The species are: l. C\ La generic t Bott!$ or 
Long Gourd; 2, C. Pepo 9 Pompinn, or Pomp- 
kin Gourd ; 3. C* rrrrr/rcwff, Wartcd Gourd ; 
4, C. Mtlnpvpo^ Squarii Gourd ; 5 . C* Citr&flus, 
Water Melon. 

Tlie first has a trailing, tbitk, downy stalk, 
branching into many spreading runners, extend¬ 
ing along the ground libeen or twenty feet in 
length. The leaves arc tar-re, roundish, heart- 
shaped, indented, woolly, tiglandukms at the 
base : the flowers large ant) white, bcin^ suc¬ 
ceeded by long, incurvatcd, whitish-yellow fruit, 
shaped like a bottle, with a targe roundish belly 
and smooth neck, from about two to five or 
six feet in length, and from nine to eighteen 
inches or morcTuund, having a ligneous, durable 
shell. ^ w 

The chief varieties of which are: the Com¬ 
mon long-fruited, the Long-protuberant-bellied, 
the Long sickle-shaped, the Long taper, and the 
Long turbinated Bottle-Gourd. 

The second species has thick, angular steins, 
extremely hispid, branched, climbing by means 
of bifid tendrils, or spreading to the distance of 
forty feet. The leaves are cordate, targe, 
roundish-angular, toothed, wrinkled, hairy on 
both sides, on tong, alternate, thick, flexuose, 
hirsute petioles: I he flowers are yellow, lateral, 
solitary, on peduncles resembling the petioles, 
but shorter: the fruit is roundish, ovate-glo¬ 
bular, or oblong-ovate; of a pale green on the 
outside, and commonly hispid, with bristly 
hairs; within having a spongy insipid white 
pulp or flesh; divided in the middle into 
three primary cells, each of which is double, 
and these arc subdivided into the proper cells 
of the seeds* It flowers from June to August. 

There are several varieties, as the Common 
large round-fruited yellow. Oval yellow, Oblong 
yellow. Whitish-fruited. Stone-colon red. Flesh- 
coloured, Parti-coloured, Marbled, Small round, 
Orange-shaped, Pear-shaped, Turbinated, He¬ 
mispherical or Semi-globular, Egg-shaped, Strip¬ 
ed roundish, Strined egg-shaped, Striped turbi¬ 
nated, and Striped pear-shaped Pompion, See, 

The third has trailing stalks, very branchy and 
spreading, running upon the ground as In the 
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above bo u: the leave* Urge lobated, and the come up, to protect them by hand-glasses* 
flowers yellow, succeeded by roundish, knobby* This is particularly useful for the more tender 
waned, white fruit, of a moderate size* kind*. 

The varieties are; the Roundish Waned, the When the plant* arc of some growth, they 
Oblong Wartcd, the Flat Waned, the Bottle- should be thinned out to one or two good plants, 
shaped Warted, the Orange-shaped Waited, the and be plentifully supplied with water when the 
Lemon Warted, and the Yellow-fruited. season is hot and dry, especially after they have 

The fourth species has a roundish stem, hairy, begun to run or spread ; as by this management 
procumbent or climbing, with trifid tendrils, with they will extend very considerably, 
many long branches : the leaves arc lobed-angu* When any of the sorts are cultivated for the 
lar, serrate,hairy, alternate,on long petioles: the purpose of ornament, they should be trained to 
flowers yellow, on lateral, one-flowered pedun- strong stakes in order to show their flowers mom 
clcs: the fruit large, red dish-yellow or yellowish- fully. 

white within and without, commonly roundish, The seed should be saved form the beat aiwj 
often flatted at top and bottom, always tom lose, most perfectly ripened fruit of the different kinds, 
sometimes ovate, out seldom waited* It is com* being carefulfy freed from the pulp, and preserved 
man m North America. in a dry situation. 

The varieties are: the Common broad flat, the Culture in the Water Melon Kind .—The cul* 
Buckler-shaped, the Conical, Citron-shaped, turc in these plants is by sowing the seed aimu- 
ihe Flat-sided, the Turbinated, the Hein ispheri- ally about the latter end of February or begin- 
cal, the Depressed, the Star-shaped, the White- ning of the following month, ou pretty sub¬ 
striped, ana the Yellow-striped Squash Gourd. ttantial hot-beds, keeping them protected by the 
The fifth has a round striated stem, long, glasses when the weather is bad: after the plan la 
branched, hairy, procumbent, diffused with la* have attained a little growth, they should be 
teral bifid tendrils: the flowers are yellow, on pricked out into small pot*, two plant* in each, 
short, solitary, lateral peduncles: the fruit large, being replunged in the hot-bed. When they 
smooth, round or ublong, a foot and half in begin to throw out runners, they should be re- 
length, within watery, sweet, very red or pale, moved into the fruiting hot-bed in the same 
It is a native of the South of Europe. manner as practised for Cucumber* and Melons, 

The varieties in the form of the fruit are; the only one pot of plants being employed for a two* 
Large round red-fleshed, ihe Large round or three-light frame, the beds being previously 
whitc-fleshcd, the Large oblong, and the Small earthed over, and hillocks raised to the height 
round Water Melon* of twelve or fifteen inches. 

Culture *—in the raising of most of these plants, The after-management in regard to stopping 

as well a* their after culture, the aid of artificial the plants, the admission of air, the giving of 
heat and shelter is generally requisite. water, covering the glasses in the nights. 

Culture in the Gourd Kind *—This is effected and keeping up the heat of the beds by lin- 
by sowing the seed annually, either on slight ings, must be regulated in the same manner at 
hot-beds or in the open ground in the spring for the Melon. The spaces between the hill* 
months ; but the former is probably the best should be gradually earthed up, and the vines 
mode, as the plants are more early. In the first be trained so as to ml the frames without cross- 
method, it should be performed about the latter mg or being loo much crowded. When they 
end of March or the middle of April; and when begin to show and set fruit, the heat should be 
the plants have attained a pretty strong growth, well supported and kept up, that they may be so* 
*md been hardened by the free admission of air, brought forward as to ripen in due time. When, 
they should he removed into the situations the fruit has attained the state of maturity, it 
where they are to remain in the open ground turns rather yellow, and becomes somewhat soft 
with balls of earth about their roots. at the top. 

In the latter mode, the seed may be sown in In the cultivation of all the sorts and varieties 
the natural ground where the plants aie to re- of these plants where the object is the fruit, 
main, about the middle of May, open sunny seed that has been kept some years should con- 
situations being provided for the purpose. The stantly be employed, as new seed is apt to grow 
mould should be made fine, and the seed put in too luxuriantly. 

to the depth of about half an inch, three or four CULINARY PLANTS, such plant* a* are 
seeds in a place. employed in the business of cooking, as articles 

Some auvise the putting in a little dung in the of food, or for the purpose of garnishing dif- 
situations where the seeds are to be sown, in ferent sorts of dishes, 

order to forward the plants; and when they' CU PRESS US, a genu* affording plants of 
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the evergreen and deciduous ornamental tree are evergreen, flat, sharp* my short, imbricated, 
kind. and resemble those of the Arbor Vitae, being 

It belongs to the class and order Monoecia small, and of a browner green than in the Com- 
Monadelphuif and ranks in the natural order of mou Cypress : the fruit is a blue f h one no larger 
Conifers . than the berry of the Juniper. It is a native of 

The characters are: that the male flowers are North America, 
disposed in an ovate ament: the calyx common The fourth is a small tree, having a glaucous 
ament, ovate, composed of scattered flowen; appearance, with the branches spreading irregu- 
eonsisting of single-flowered scales, roundish, larly, and bending downwards : the leaves are 
acuminate on their fore-part, peltate, opposite, gtandulose, spiral, and imbricate; the flowers 
About twenty in number; there is no corolla; Rice those of the first species, 
the stamina have no filaments; the office of In Portugal it grows to a large timber tree, but 
them is borne by the calycine scale, to which on is here seldom above fifteen feet high. It grows 
the lower part grow four anthers; the female naturally at Goa. 

flowers are neaped into a roundish cone on the Culture *—These plants, in all the sorts, may 

same plant: the calyx is a common strobile, be raised either from seeds or by cuttings of the 
roundish, composed of from eight to ten florets, young shoots; but those procured from seeds 
consisting of single-flowered scales, which are are by much the best plants, 
opposite, ovate, convex beneath, gaping: there In the first method, the seed, being provided 
is no corolla: the pistillum is a germ scarcely and obtained from the cones, by exposing them 
evident ; numerous points appear within each to a moderate degree of heat, should be sown 
cal) rcine scale; supposed germs without styles, towards the latter end of March, or beginning 
earn with a simple stigma; submmeate, con- of the following month, on a warm bed or bor- 
oave at the tip; there is no pericarp! um: stro- der where the soil is rather light and mellow, 
bile globose, shut, gaping witn orbiculate scales, and has been rendered fine by being well dug 
which are angular and peltate beneath: the seeds over, covering it in to the depth of about half an 
several, oblong, angular, subulate, small. inch. When the season proves dry, slight wa- 

The species are: I. C. $mpervir*ns f Ever- terings should be occasionally given, and du- 
green Cypress; C. disikha^ Deciduous Cy- ring the summer the plants be kept free from 
pptsa Tree; $. C. tkyaides f White Cedar, or weeds, and be watered a little when the weather 
Arbor Vitse-leaved Cypress; A, Cpe*dubt f Por* is hot. In the winter lime they should be pro* 
tued Cypress. ^ tected from frosts by mats or other contrivances. 

The first has an upright stem, rising to the They must be continued under this management 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, with many round till they have attained two years* growth, when 
branches, either growing upright, or spreading they may be removed in the beginning of 
abroad; strigoae and toothed with the rudiments the spring, and planted in nursery rows in a 
of leaves: the fronds are dichotomous, sutxjua- warm situation, at the distance of eighteen 
drangular; leaflets alternately opposite, decurrent, inches or two feet, and eight inches or afoot 
subcarinate, the olderonesdistant and mucronate, apart. When they have had three or four years 
the younger closely imbricate: the fruit globular growth m these rows they will be in proper 
or somewhat ovate, on the sides, or at the ends of condition for being finally set out where they arc 
the branches; when unripe of a dark greeu co- to remain. The best time for performing this 
lour. It is a native of the Levant, &c. business is in the beginning of spring. 

It has been distinguished into the upright. They may, however, be raised in a more ex- 
ftnd horizontal or spreading kind. peditious manner, by sowing the seeds in pots 

The second species rises with a large erect or tubs of light eartn, and plunging them in a 
*tem or trunk to the height of fifty or sixty moderate hot-bed, as in this way they wil] be 
feet in its native situation, sending out regular fit for removing into nursery rows in the course 
branches to a great distance. The leaves are of twelve mouths. 

small,spreading, and deciduous, placed in a disti- As seed of this sort is slow in vegetating, 

chons manner,' or along two sides of the branches, this last method is the most proper for it, as 
The third grows to a considerable size in its shade may be more conveniently provided-dti- 
native situation; but in this climate seldom rises ring the summer months, and protection in a 
much higher than fifteen feet: when raised from sunny exposure in the winter; and when the 
cuttings, it has rather the appearance of a shrub, plants do not appear in the course of the first 
and is not aboven hie or ten feet high; the branches year, the aid of a hot-bed may be conveniently 
are numerous, and stand two ways; the tree na- had in the following spring, by which they 
Uirally forms itself into a regular head : the leaves will be brought forward with expedition to 
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the state proper for being planted out in nur- 
scrv-ruws. 

In lhe second mode, the cuttings made from 
the yotme: shorn s should be plank d in a warm 
sheltered situation, either in ttie eaiiy auUitmi 
or spring months, care hung taken to have them 
daily supplied with water m the following sum¬ 
mer* Afterwards the plants should he managed 
in the same manner as those raised trom seed. 
This method may he at tempted with all the 
sorts, but those of the Evergreen kind are ex¬ 
tremely slow in striking root. 

The plants raised in this way are likewise 
much slower in their growth than those w hich 
are produced from seed. 

In their general culture, these plants should 
alwavs he suffered to take their natural growth 
without clipping or cutting* 

AH these sorts, from their beautiful growth 
And closely-placed foliage, have a very ornamen¬ 
tal effect in the fronts of large plantations* as 
well as in groups, with other trees, on the sides 
of lawns or other parts of pleasure-grounds. 
They have likewise a fine appearance in dumps, 
or planted out singly* and also in groups of 
from three or four to eight or ten of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds, introduced where the extent of 
mown-grass ground is considerable. 

The evergreen sorts, from their beautiful 
pyramidal growth, produce an agreeable va* 
riely, tn assemblage with other sorts of plants, 
when planted near ornamental or oilier build¬ 
ings. 

The large tree growing sorts may likewise be 
introduced with great effect in the front parts of 
plantations of timber trees* 

CUTTING, a small portion of a branch, 
twig, shoot, or other part of a plant cut off 
for the purpose of planting, with a view of in¬ 
creasing the kind* 

There are numerous trees, shrubs, and plants 
which are capable of being propagated with facili¬ 
ty in this way ; and in some, the young tender 
shoots or branches of one or two y^ars growth can 
only be employed with success ; while in others, 
the large boughs or poles? may be made use ot with 
the greatest certainty of their growing. This is 
the case with most of the aquatic kind ; as the 
willows, poplars, And there are still others 

in which the leaves can be had recourse to, as 
the Agave and Aloe kinds. 

In the herbaceous and succulent plant?, cut¬ 
tings of one or two years growth are mostly used. 
But in those of the tree sort, one year; and in 
those of the hard wooded kind, those oi the same 
year's growth* 

The proper lengths for making the cuttings 
uc different in different sorts, according to the 


nature and habits of growth of the plants, but 
in common, from three or four inches to a foot 
or foot and half; the strongest requiring; in ge¬ 
neral the most length. 

In the choice of shoots, branches, or other 
pans for this use, those of the firmest and most 
even growth, and the freest trom lateral shoots, 
should be fixed upon* In most strong-shooting 
trees and shrubs, and all the more succulent 

I d ants, the cuttings should be taken from the 
atcral or terminal shoots* The cuttings in the 
herbaceous arc usually made from the steins that 
support tlie flowers, which should be cut off 
from the bottoms, and afterwards divided into 
suitable lengths* 

In some sorts, as those of the tree and shrub 
kinds, it is found advantageous, in some cases, 
to take them off with an inch or more of the 
former year's wood, as in the Vine, Laurel, and 
some others. 

In the preparation of cuttings for planting, 
the only thing necessary is that of trimming of 
such side-shoots as may be present, and occa¬ 
sionally the crooked straggling tops in the deci¬ 
duous kind; but this should not be done in the 
evergreen or herbaceous succulent sorts* Where 
the shoots are of considerable length, the lower 
parts should principally be employed for the pur¬ 
pose of cuttings* 

The proper seasons for planting cuttings are 
according to their kinds, either the spring, sum¬ 
mer, or autumn. The first and the last are in 
general the best for most sorts of trees and shrubs* 
Those of the herbaceous and flowering kind 
mostly succeed best when planted in the spring 
and summer months; but those of the luxu¬ 
riant and more succulent sort answer best when 
put into the earth in the summer season* 

In the planting of the cuttings of different 
sorts of plants, such as those of the tree, shrub, 
and oilier kinds that are not succulent, they 
should he put nearly two-thirds of their length* 
into the ground : but those of the succulent 
sort should only be put lightly into the soil, so 
as just to support them in their proper position, 
as when put in too deep they arc apt to rot, or 
do not take root so readily. The cuttings of 
most of the tree, shrub, and plant kinds should 
be put into the soil as soon as possible after they 
are made ; but those of the succulent tribe are 
better to remain out of the earth (ill the cut 
pans be fully in crusted or healed over, as when 
put in while the moisture is oozing out, they 
are apt to rot and be destroyed. In all the sorts 
the mould should be well pressed about them, 
and in the former kinds be kept properly cool by 
watering* It is also of great use to keep them 
perfectly steady in the earth* 
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In the management of cuttings after being 
planted out* some succeed perfectly in the open 
ground* others in sheltered shady situations ; 
some require to be placed in pots, for the con¬ 
venience of occasional protection in severe 
weather, and others to be plunged in hot-beds 
in order to promote i heir striking root, n* is fully 
explained under the Culture of each particular 
sort. 

The length of time which is necessary for 
striking root is different in the different sorts* 
In many of the tree, and some of the her¬ 
baceous, shrubby, and succulent kinds* it will be 
perfectly effected in the course of one or two 
months \ and in almost all the sort* in the course 
of a twelvemonth. When assisted by arlifloal 
heat, it is always effected in a more expeditious 
manner than where the contrary is the case. 

In this method of propagation, the varieties 
of all the different curious species width arc ca¬ 
pable of being increased in rim way, may be 
equally preserved and kepidistint:in the prac¬ 
tices of budding, grafting, and layering. 

CYCLAMHN, a genus containing plants of 
the low, herbaceous* flowery, perennial tuberons- 
rootai kind. Snow-Bread* 

It belongs to the d&B and order Pvnhmdrla 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Prerim. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a half- 
five-cleft perianthium, roundish, permanent; 
divisions ovate; the corolla pfie- petal led : tube 
somewhat globose, twice as large as the calyx, 
small* nodding: border bent upwards, five- 
parted, very hirge; divisions lanceolate: neck 
prominent Tthe stamina consist of live verv small 
filaments in the tube of the corolla: anthers 
straight, sharp, in the neck ciF the corolla, ‘con * 
verging : Lhe pisttihim is a roundish germ : style 
filiform* straight, longer than the stamens: stigma 
sharp: the pericarpium is a globose berry, one- 
celied* gaping five ways ai the top* covered with 
a capsular shell; the seeds very many, somewhat 
ovate., cornered : the receptacle ovate and free. 

The species cultivated arc : U C* Europ6eum t 
Common Cyclamen; t\ C. C$um, Kmmd-leaved 
Cyclamen ; 3. C. Per iam^ Persian Cyclamen ; 
4 . C. hidera-fuUnm^ Ivy-leaved Cyclamen. 

The fn>t has a tuberous root, oblate U y i- rol fl¬ 
at, white wiihm, brown without; from which 
proceeds* within list upd, a very ifliurL stern, 
and from that the leavcsTBFonc-ftiwcrcd pe¬ 
duncles or scapes : the leaves arc kidney-form, 
roundish, very blunt, v crenulate, deep 

green, and spotted above; beneath commonly red 
purple, smooth* on very long round red petioles : 
the flowers drooping, sw eel -scented* and purple. 
It is a native of Austria. 


The second species has a round* solid, tuberou# 
root, and low naked item, furnished with plane 
orbicular leaves, and short weak petioles; the un¬ 
der side of the leaves very red in lhe beginning of 
winter* but that colour goes off in lhe spring; 
lhe upper side smooth, of a lucid ercen, so read¬ 
ing fa* open : the flowers arc very bright pur¬ 
ple, appearing In the middle of winter. It is a 
native of the South of Europe* 

There are varieties with purplish flowers, and 
vvitla flesh -col mi red flowers* 

fn the third, the leaves are stiff, on strong, 
fleshy petioles* near six inches long, of a pur¬ 
ple colour, ils are also the Veins of the leaves un¬ 
derneath; but the upper side is veined and mar¬ 
bled with white: the corolla is pure white, with 
a bright purple bottom, It flov^ in March 
and April, and the seeds ripen in August. v 

There arc varieties with entire white sweet- 
scented flowers, and with veined and marbled 
leaves* wiih pale purple flowers* and bright red 
or purpled bottoms. 

The fourth has a large, orbicular, compressed 
root : the leaves are numerous on petioles six or 
seven inches long, marked with black in the mid* 
die : the flowers appear before them on k>n<r 
fleshy scapes about August; soon after which 
the leaves come out* continue nrowintr all the 
winter and spring till May* when thev begin to 
decay. After the flowers are fallen* the pedun¬ 
cles twist up like a screw, inclosing the germ in 
the centre, and lie close to the ground among the 
leaves,, which serve as a protection to the seed, 
which ripens in June, It is a native of Italv. 

There are varieties with white and with pur¬ 
plish flowers. 

Culture *—Thele pitints are all capable of being 
increased by sowing the seeds in large wide pots", 
tubs* or boxes* filled with good light mould, 
mixed with a little sand* in the latter end of sum¬ 
mer or beginning of autumn, covering them 10 
the depth of about half an inch* exposing them 
at first in situations that have only the morning 
sun* but afterwards removing them into more 
warm and sunny exposures; and as the winter 
approaches, placing them under the protection of 
frames and glasses, or smne other mrnrivanec, 
fresh air being freely admitted when the weather 
is mild and suitable* In this way some plants 
of the hardy sorts will appear about the begin - 
ding of the following year, and of all the kinds 
in the spring. During the beginning of h\ tu¬ 
rner, when "the weather is hot and Ilrv, slight 
waterings should be given occasionally ; hut 
when their leaves begin to decline in the latter 
end, they should be removed to an eastern as¬ 
pect* with only the morning sun* and* as their 
roots are then in an inactive state, have little or 
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no water. They should be kept free from weeds channelled, and emanrinated with a spine : the 
in the autumn, and have some f'rrb mould ap- corolla compound tubulous, uniform: the co- 
piied over the surfaces of the pot* or tubs m rollets hermaphrodite, nearly equal: proper one- 
wluch they grow, protecting them again in the petal led, fminel-fonn : tube very slender; border 
winter as before, continuing the same manage- erect, ovate, five-cl eft; divisions linear, one more 
inent as in the preceding year, till the decline deeply separated : the stamina have five filaments, 
of the leaves in the latter part of the summer, capillary, very short; ambers cylindric, tubu- 
when they should he carefully taken up, and the lose, length of the corollule, five-toothed ; the 
more hardy sorts planted otu in the situations pmillum a germ, somewhat ovate: stvle fili- 
where they are to remain, as those of a warm, form, longer than the stamens; stigma sun¬ 
dry border; and the tender kinds removed into pie, oblong, emarginate: there is uo pericar- 
pots, to have protection from frosts in winter. pi urn: the calyx converging but a little: the 
As the Persian sort is the most impatient of seeds solitary, oblong-ovaie, ib ur-comc red coin- 
cold and moisture, it should constantly be kept pressed: down sessile, long: the receptacle 
-in pots filled with light sandy earth, or a com* bristly. 

post of loam and lime-rubbish, and be placed in The species cultivated are: 1. C. scolymyf^ 
such situations in the frame or green-house as to Common Artichoke; 2. C. cart!uncuiusyCwdoon 
have as much free air as possible in mild wea- Artichoke, or Cardoon, 

ther in winter. Some of the sorts will generally The first, in the cultivated state, seldom rises 
begin to flower in the course of one or two years above four feel in height, with a stout, furrowed, 
after being thus planted out; the first kind often leafy stem, slightly tomentose, sometimes a little 
about Christmas, which is succeeded by those of branched at top. The root is Urge, thick, and 
the Persian sort. perennial, crowned by a considerable cluster of 

The plants in the borders should have the pro- pinnatifid leaves, from two to four feet in length, 
tec lion of mats or other contrivances, in se- pointing upright, the whole covered with an aah- 
vere winters, as by such means they produce coloured down, especially underneath : the mid* 
a greater abundance of flowers, and these more rib has a deep single channel above, and several 
fair and beautiful. deep furrows underneath, with strong ridges be* 

The varieties of the different sorts are best pre- tween them: at bottom there are usually several 
served and continued by planting pieces of the separate leaflets or rudiments of leaves, which 
divided roots, immediately after they have been increase in size till the main leaf begins, and are 
separated in the summer season, in pots, tubs, connected by a wing ruuning down each side of 
or other places, as above: but in this mode they the midrib; which, increasing, unites the remain* 
do not increase in an expeditious manner. der into one pinnatifid leaf, very deeply cut, and 

These plants are very ornamental, though of * each cleft has a few large serratures or jags, end- 
small growth, in their variegated large foliage, as mg in a short prickle, which is sometimes scarce- 
well as their elegant flowers, which in some of )y perceptible. The leaves on the stem are 
thesorts are fragrant, as those of the spring kinds, simple, only serrate or jagged, like a single cleft 
The hardy sorts produce a fine effect in the of the other; they end obtusely, and are fre- 
fronts of borders or clumps in pleasure-grounds, quently retuse; sometimes they have scarcely any 
and those of the tender kinds among other pot* serratures; immediately below the heads are some 
ted plants in the green-house, loose scales, partaking of the nature of the upper 

The proper period of removing these plants leaves and calycinc scales. The heads are sub- 
for any purpose ie about the beginning of June, globular, either green or dark purple, the former 
when the leaves decline; but they should not he commonly tinged at bottom with purple ; com- 
often removed, as the roots do not lose their posed of numerous, large, ovate scales, which at 
fibres as in some others of the tuberous and but* bottom are very fleshy, and at top obtuse and 
boits rooted kinds. emarginate, or cloven. It is a native of the South 

CYDONIA, the Quince-Tree. See Prims. of Europe. 

CYNARA, a genus containing plants of the The varieties are: the Green or French, and 
herbaceous hardy perennial and biennial kind, the Globe Artichoke; the former having a co¬ 
lt belongs to the class aud order Syngenesia nical head, of a light ^reen colour, with the scales 
Pchjgamia jEqualis f and ranks in the Datura) pointed at top, opening and turning outward; 
order of Composti# Capitatee* and the latter with a large globular head, a little 

The characters are: that the calyx is common depressed at top, of a reddish-green colour, ob- 
ventricose, imbricate; scales numerous, round- tuse scales, growing close, anif turning inwards, 
ish, fleshy, increased by a membranaceous scale- This is the most cultivated, as being more fleshy 
formed appendicle, which is large, roundish, and better tasted* 
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The second species has thick, fleshy, fibry 
roots, crowned by & considerable cluster of large, 
erect, detply-pinnatifid leaves, four or five icet 
high, having all the lobes pinnatifid; and thick 
prickly footstalks; and amidst them, upright 
tall stems, terminated by scaly, small heads, 
furnishing flowers and seed, without any eatable 
substance* as in the Artichoke. It is often bien¬ 
nial in this climate. 

Culture* —These plants are increased without 
much difficulty, if proper care be taken to pre¬ 
serve them from the frosts in winter. 

Culture in the Artichoke Xinrf,—These sorts of 

{ dams succeed best in a soil of the light deep 
oamy kind, well enriched by stable-dung or some 
other manure* Where the soil is stiff and wet 
they are liable to be destroyed in the winter season. 

Their propagation is effected by planting the 
off-sets, or suckers produced from the old stools 
or roots, in the early spring months, as about the 
latter end of March, in an open situation, in 
rows four or five feet apart* and the same di¬ 
stances in the rows. The ground should be 
previously prepared by trenching in the dung to 
a good spade’s depth* 

In planting the off-sets, after being separated 
from the old plants, they should be trimmed m their 
leaves and other parts, and be then put in by means 
of a line and dibble to the depth of three or four 
inches. Some plant two or three plants in one 
lace, but others only one. The latter is pro- 
ably the better method, as the plants spread 
very much. Whichever mode U practised, the 
earth should be well closed about the sets, and 
a good watering immediately given, especially 
if the weather be dry; repeating it as there may 
be occasion* 

After this they only require to be kept free 
from weeds during the summer, which is best 

C rfomed by hoeing between the rows with a 
ge sharp hoc; and to be protected from frost 
in the winter. 

When large heads are wanted, all the small 
lateral ones should be removed as soon as they 
are formed to any sice. In some situations the 
small lateral crooked heads arc, however, held 
in much esteem, consequently must not be rub¬ 
bed off. The maturity of the heads of the Arti¬ 
choke is shown by the plates or scales separating 
from each other considerably* 

In cutting the heads, six' inches of the stem 
should be preserved to them, and in many cases, 
when for market, a foot or more. And care should 
be taken, that as the heads are cut, the stalks be 
broken down to the bottom and removed, in or¬ 
der to promote the growth of new suckers. 

In order to protect the plants during the win¬ 
ter from bring injured by frost* it i> the practice 


of some to earth or mould up the rows of the 
plants, bo as to cover their crowns, forming the 
earth into a ridge. This is usually done about the 
latter end of November or beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing month, the lower leaves being cut and 
removed before the work is attempted* The au¬ 
thor of the Scotch Forcing Gardener, instead of 
ridging up the plants, advises, that they should 
be carefully covered with stable-dun^ or other 
litter in the beginning of winter* which he con¬ 
siders as better than digging trenches and mould* 
ing up with the earth from them, as the roots 
in that way arc, lie supposes, doubly exposed. 
Many instances have occurred where the plants 
managed in that method have been destroyed, 
while those well covered by litter have not sus¬ 
tained the least injury* 

About the middle of March or beginning of 
the following month, when the plants have ne- 
gun to shoot, the ridges should be levelled down, 
removing all the unnecessary shoots, only leav¬ 
ing one or two on each plant. This work should 
be performed when the weather is dry, and the 
mould be well cleared and removed from the 
crowns of the plants. 

Where they have been covered with litter, tht 
coarse parts should be removed about the same 
time, and the more reduced and rotten parts 
dug in, previously removing the shoots as in the 
former case, to prevent their being too much* 
crowded, and producing small heads. 

This culture must be repeated every year for 
the old roots or stools, which should not be 
Buffered to continue more than seven or eight 
years in the same situation, as they then begin: 
to produce heads that are smaller in size. 

Where successions of this sort of crop are 
wanted, a few of the best off-sets should be 
planted every year as soon as possible after be¬ 
ing taken off, in the manner that has been di¬ 
rected above. This practice not only keeps up 
the stock of plants, but continues the season 
of having the produce, u the young plants af¬ 
ford their heads much later than the old ones. 

When the off-sets are to be conveyed to a di¬ 
stance, they should be carefully packed, eight or 
ten together, when dry, and bound round with 
a hay-band, the whole being then placed in a 
hamper or mat. In this case some advise moist¬ 
ening the roots before planting them out. 

The globular-headed sort is the larger and more 
fleshy, but the green coni cal-headed the more 
hardy, 

Culture in the Cardoon Ahid.—This is accom¬ 
plished, by sowing the seed in the latter end of 
April or beginning of May, or later, in the 

E l aces where the plants are to remain* It is 
eet done by forming trenches at the distance of 
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fllmut fire feet from each oiher ir\ the 111 .inner 
ilhvcted fin Celery, to the depth of a good sputle, 
pDvmir the mould on the sides or interspaces ; 
then In pnim in a little well rotted comport manure 
in,the bottoms, and make a small drill in the 
centre in the depth of an inch, dropping in the 
smls two or three indies apart, covering them 
with l(;e mould. 

A little water should be given at the time 
when the season is dry* 

When the pi.mis have advanced two or three 
inches in their grouth, they should he lliinmd 
out to the distance of ten or twelve indies. And 
-as they proceed in their growth, they should 
be gradualiv moulded up when dry, in order to 
lie blanched and rendered tender, in the same 
manner as practised for Celery; only the leaves 
teinc carefullv gathered and tied together each 
time with a little old mailing, in order to pre¬ 
vent the mould from getting between them. 

It is like wise t lie practice with some to raise 
the plants on beds, and afterwards transplant 
them into drills, or holes, where they are to re¬ 
main and be earthed up for blanching. 

In order to have a longer succession of these 
plants, the moulding up should be performed 
at different times, from about the beginning of 
September, as the distance of a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

These plants succeed best on such soils as are 
of the more deep sandy loam kinds, which have 
not been much enriched by manure. 

In order to save seed, some of the best plants 
should be suffered to remain without being 
blanched, and'be protected by litter during the 
winter, and in the spring they will shoot up into 
flow er, and produce ripe seed in the autumn * 

The roots of the Cardoon are capable of be¬ 
ing preserved in the winter season in the same 
milliner as the Carrot, Celery, and other similar 
plants. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, a genus affording plants 
of the herbaceous annual and perennial orna¬ 
mental kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandrm 
Monofjyn'uit and ranks in the natural order of 
jlspenjbfice* 

The characters arc; that the calyx is a five-part¬ 
ed, oblong, acute, permanent periamhiunn the 
corolla is one-pci abed, funnel-form, length of the 
calyx: tube cylmdric, shorter than the border: 
border half-five-cleft, obtuse: mouth closed with 
five squamules, which are convex, prominent, 
■converging s the stamina consist of five very 
short ^laments, in the mouth of ihe corolla: 
^anthers roundish, naked: the pistillum has four 
germs: style subulate, length of the stamens, 
permanent; stigma cmarginate : there is 00 pe- 


ricarpimn, but four arils of the seeds, depressed, 
nmiuiish, outwardly more obtuse, scabrous, not 
gi]5iii£, on the exterior side somewhat flatti*h, 
a:fixed by their lip; the seeds as many, some¬ 
what ovjte, ffihboiis, acuminate, smooth. 

The specie* cultivated arc; I. twlJo!Ufm y 
Flax-leaved Hound's foil guv. or Venus's Navel- 
worl* 2. l\ huntannvm^ Portugal Hound's 
Tongue, or Venus's Navel-wort; 3 . C\ ompha- 
Comfrey-leaved Hound's Tongue. 

The first seldom ri^cs more than five or six 
incites high; the stalk* do not branch near so 
much as those of the second sort: the leaves are 
very narrow and long, of a grayish colour, 
and smooth ; the flowers grow in short loose 
panicles at the ends of the branches; arc white, 
like those of the second, but smaller, and 
have umhilicakd seeds, whence the nirne of 
i\avei*wort. It is a native of Portugal, flower¬ 
ing in June. 

In the second species, the whole plant is very 
smooth: the stein erect, round, a foot high, 
the branches axillary, alternate, quite simple: 
the leaves an inch long, gradually smaller up¬ 
wards, blunt, veinless, glaucous-green: the 
flower* in spikes at 1 he ends of the branches. It 
is a native ot Portugal, flowering in June and the 
following mouth' 

These two specie* arc annual. 

The third has a perennial root; branches trail-* 
tng, and putting ont roots from the joints: the 
leaves are bright green, on long slender foot¬ 
stalks: the flowers shaped like those of Borage, 
but smaller, and of a lively blue colour, coming 
from the axillas or stems in loose panicles, ap* 
pearing in March and the following month. 

Culture *—The two first, or annual sorts, are 
usually increased bv sowing the seeds in the 
early spring, in patches, in the borders, clumps, 
or other places where the plants are to remain and 
flower, covering them in tightly. When the 
I ants appear, they only stand in need of being 
ept clean, and having a little water occasion¬ 
ally given them. 

In order to protract the flowering, two or 
three different sowings should be made at pro¬ 
per intervals in these sorts. 

The third, or perennial sort, may be easily 
propagated by taking off* the rooted stalks, and 
planting them out in the situations where they 
are to remain, either in the spring, summer, or 
autumn. 

These plants add to the ornament and variety 
of borders, dumps, and other parts of pleasure* 
grounds. 

CYPRIPEDIUM, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy herbaceous perennial flowery kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Gynandria 
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Dlandria, and ranks in the natural order of Or - 

chide gb* 

The characters are: that the calyx has vogue 
spathes: spadix simple: there is no perian- 
Ihium: the corolla has four or five petals, lance¬ 
olate* linear, very long, spreading, erect: nectary 
within the lower petal, si ip per-form, inflated, 
obtuse, hollow, shorter than the petals, broader: 
upper lip ovate, flat, inflex, small: the stamina 
consist of two filaments, very short, seated 
on the pi still um: anthers erect, covered by the 
upper lip of the nectary: the pistillum is a long, 
twisted, inferior germ: style very short, grow¬ 
ing to the upper fip of the nectary : stigma ob¬ 
scure: the pericarpium is anobovate capsule, ob¬ 
tusely three-cornered; with three sutures, under 
which it gapes in the comers, three-valved, one* 
celled; the seeds are numerous, very small: re¬ 
ceptacle linear, growing lengthways to each 
valve of the pericarpium. 

The species are: 1 C. calceolui f Common La¬ 
dies’ Slipper; $ C* bulbosum^ Bulbous Ladies’ 
Slipper; 3 C. Japonicum, Japonese Ladies* Slip¬ 
per; 4 C* alburn^ White Ladies' Slipper; 5. C* 
acaukj Two*leaved Ladies* Slipper. 

The first has the root composed of many 
fleshy black fibres, spreading obliquely near the 
surface; the Aeshy part retaining the mark of 
the stalk produced the former year; a new root 
being annually formed on the side of the old 
one: the stalks two, three, or more, in propor¬ 
tion to the strength of the root; nine, ten, or 
twelve inches high, and a little hairy: the leaves 
are from three to near four inches long, and 
near two inches broad at their base, of a deep 
green, and ending in acute points* Four or five 
of these leaves are placed alternately along the 
stalk. In the bosom of the upper leaf is inclosed 
the flower-bud, supported by a slender peduncle, 
which generally turns a little on one side; and 
before the flower opens advances above the 
sheath* The comlla has four narrow petals, of 
a dark purple colour, placed in form or a cross, 
and spreading wide open. In the centre is situ¬ 
ated the nectary, shaped like a wooden shoe, of 
a pale yellow-colour, with a few broken streaks: 
the opening is covered with two ears ; the upper 
one tender, white, and spotted with purple; the 
lower thick, and of an herbaceous colour* It is 
a native of Lapland, flowering in May* 

In the second species the root is a bulb, 
throwing out a tew thick fibres from its tower 
part, and invested with a semi-transparent, acute, 
erect membrane, rising far above its top : the 
leaf is radical, solitary, pctiolcd, oval, somewhat 
pointed, entire, ribbed, smooth, dark green, 
spotted with brown: the stalk is three inches high, 
erect, round, one-flowered, invested with two 


tubulai^ membranous sheaths s bracts solitary* 
not far from the flower, linear-lanceolate, acute, 
purplish: the flower a little inclined. It is 
native of Lapland, fee. 

The third has a round, erect stem, villose, a 
foot high : the leaves in the middle of the stem 
two, embracing, acute, sinuate-waved, smooth, 
a hand broad: below the flower is a sessile, soli¬ 
tary, oblong, acute, entire leaflet, scarcely an 
inch in length: the flower terminating, solitary, 
the size of that of the common species. It U a 
native of Japan, flowering in April and the fol¬ 
lowing month. 

The fourth species has fibrous roots, with se¬ 
veral upright stalks a foot high* The leaves are 
ovate-lanceolate, c&uline, and ribbed, placed al¬ 
ternate, and embracing the stem, which has a 
white flower at top: the large nectary is tinged 
with purple. Martyaobserves, that there are few 
flowers which to such singularity of structure 
add such elegauce and beauty. It is a native of 
North America. 

The fifth has rarely more than two radical 
leaves, and a very short flowering stem, in com¬ 
parison with the others, but a large nectary in 
proportion to the size of the plant, divided on its 
upper part through its whole length, so as to 
destroy, in a great degree, that shoe- or slipper - 
fike form from which this genus has its name. 
It is a native of North America, and flowers in 
March* 

Culture .—These plants arc not easily preserved 
in garden culture. They should remain where 
they are planted, if they be designed to flower 
as soon as possible, as they do not bear trans- 
Ian ting well, and arc retarded in flowering 

y «* 

The usual method of raising them, especially 
in the first, fourth, and bulbous kinds, is, in the 
former, by dividing their knotty, fibrous, creep¬ 
ing roots, taking off (he joints or side off-sets, 
and planting them where they arc to remain, 
immediate)v after the stems decay ; and in the 
latter by off-scU from the roots planted at the 
same time. 

But the best method is to procure the plants or 
sets from die places where they grow natu¬ 
rally. 

They succeed the most perfectly in a loamy 
undunged soil, and where they have only the 
morning sun* The English species ansi\ cfs best 
in pots, when set in a sheltered situation. The 
American kinds arc rather tender, requiring shel¬ 
ter in the winter season. 

These plants arc highly curious and ornamental 
in the shady parts of the clump s ntl bordcof 
pleasure-grounds. 

CYRTANTHLfS, a genus furnishing plants of 
AT 
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of the buibous-rooUd perennial kind, for the 
gmi-house. 

11 belongs to the class and order Hf&attdria 
jUononifRiQj and ranks in the natural order of 
Spathucete. 

The characters are; that there is no calyx: the 
corolla on e* pet ailed, chib-shaped, bent, six* 
cleft at top; segments ovate-oblong; the three 
inner blunt, the three outer terminating in a lit* 
tbhorn; the stamina cotwist of six filaments, 
fastened to thu tube, filiform-subulate, a little 
shorter than the corolla : anthers oblong, erect: 
the pisullum is an inferior germ, ovate, obtusely 
three-cornered: stvle filiform, the length of the 
corolla ; stigma trifid. 

The species are : l, C. mgmtifolim % Narrow¬ 
leaved Cyrtanthus ; 2. C, obliqvus f Oblique- 
leaved Cyrtamhus* 

The first has a bulbous root, crowned bv straight, 
narrow, keel-shaped leaves dosing at their base; 
and flower-stalks one foot high, terminated by 
umbellate clusters of scarlet nodding narrow 
purple flowers, bctwcecn two and three inches 
long each, with a bent tube* It is a native of 
the Cape, 

The second apcctes has a fleshy bulbous root, 
smooth oblique leaves, and nmbdlaic pendulous 
simpc flowers, terminating m a foot-stalk about 
one foot high. It is also a native of the Cape. 

Culture *.—These plants are capable of being 
increased either by off-sets from the roots or 
by seeds, but the first is the best method* 

The off-sets should be taken from the roots 
when the stems begin to decay, and planted out 
m separate pots, placed under the protection of 
the green-house or in a garden-frame. 

In the latter method the seeds should be sown 
in pots in the spring season, and plunged in a 
moderate hoi-bed. 

When the plants come up, and are of suf¬ 
ficient growth, they should be removed into se¬ 
parate pots. 

In both methods they afterwards require the 
same kind of management as other bulbous- 
rooted plants from the same quarter. 

CY US US, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy evergreen and deciduous flowering shrub¬ 
by kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphia 
Dttcaudria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Paptlionacece* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one-leafed 
perianthium, bell-form, short, obtuse at the base: 
mouth Uvo*lipped ■ upper-lip two-ckft, acumi¬ 
nate ; lower three-toothed ; the corolla is papi¬ 
lionaceous : standard ovate, rising upwards, sides 
reflex: wings the length of the standard, straight, 
obtuse : the keel somewhat bellied, acuminate; 


the stamina consist of diadelphous filament?, 
(single and mne-cld't) rising upwards; anthers 
simple: the pisliltuni is an oblong genii: style 
simple, rising upwards: stigma obtuse ; the peri- 
carpium is an oblong legume, obtuse, attenuated 
at the base, stiff; flic seeds few, kidney-form, 
compressed. 

The species arc: 1 * C. Lal r urtmm y Laburnum ; 
2 . C* sessiiybtinm f Common Cytisus; 3* C* 
hirsutmy Hairy or Evergreen Cytisus. 

The first has a large upright tree-stem, branch¬ 
ing into a full* spreading head, from tfen to twen¬ 
ty feet high, having smooth greenish branches, 
trifoliate, oblong-oval entire leaves, on long 
slender foot-stalks; and from the sides of all 
the branches numerous yellow flowers collected 
in long spiked, hanging loosely downward ; ap¬ 
pearing id May. It is a native of Switzerland. 

The varieties are; the Common broad-leaved; 
the Narrow-leaved; Long-spiked, having very 
long pendulous spikes of flowers; the Short- 
spiked, having short, roundish, thick spikes of 
flowers ; and the Variegated-leaved Laburnum. 

The second species rises with a woody stalk, 
putting out many branches, covered with a 
brownish bark : the leaflets are obovate, temate, 
on very short petioles; the flowers in close short 
terminating racemes, of a bright yellow colour: 
it rises to the height of seven or eight feet, and 
becomes very bushy. It is a native of the South 
of Europe. 

The third has a soft shrubby stalk, dividing 
into many branches, which grow erect, and fre¬ 
quently rise to the height of eight or ten feet: the 
stalks, branches, ancT leaves are very hairy; the 
leaves are ternate, ovate, and placed closely on 
the branches: the flowers come out from the 
side of the stalk in short racemes, and arc of a pale 
yellow, appearing in June. It is a native of the 
South of Europe* 

Culture «—These plants are all capable of be¬ 
ing increased by seeds, and many of them by 
cuttings and layers* 

In the first mode the seed should be sown, 
either on beds or where the plants are to remain, 
in the spring, as about March, being in the first 
mode, when of sufficient growth, transplanted 
into nursery rows, to remain till of a proper 
size for being planted in the situations where 
they are to grow. When sown where they ace 
to remain, they only require to be kept perfectly 
free from weeds, and trimmed to one good plant 
in a place, giving the tender sorts the protection 
of mats during the severity of the wiuter sea* 
son* 

The trees of most of the sorts afford fitted* in 
abundance in the autumn* 

The cuttings should be made from the young 
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shoots tenor twelve inches in length, and planted 
out in a rather moist, shaded situation, either in 
the early autumn or spring months, in rows 
twelve or eighteen inches apart, and eight or 
ten in the rows. They mostly become well 
rooted in the course of twelve months ; and 
should then be kept perfectly clear of weeds. 

Layers may be laid down either in the sum¬ 
mer, autumn, or spring seasons ; and when the 
plants are well rooted they should be taken off 
and planted out in nursery-rows, as described 
above. 

In the nursery they only require to be pre¬ 
served from the injury of weeds, and to have the 
land dug well between the rows annually in the 


autumn, till dipy are removed; being suffered 
take their natural growth in a great measure. / 

Most of the sorts are hardy, and succeed well 
in almost any soil or situation. The third 
sort should have a dry soil and sheltered situation, 
as it is liable to be injured by frost. It may 
also be planted in pots, and placed in the green¬ 
house during the winter. 

They arc ail very ornamental plants For the 
borders, clumps, and other parts of ornamented 
grounds, affording much variety by their nume¬ 
rous . beautiful bunches of flowers. The large 
sorts, should be placed towards the back parts, 
and those of less growth towards the fronts 
ami more conspicuous parts. ' 
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D AFFODIL, See Narcissus. 

DAIS, a genus eomaming a plant of the 
deciduous shrubby j ornamental kind fur the 
green-house. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Monogynm* and ranks in the natural order of 
Feprcculde. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a four- 
leaved involucre, sessile-many-flowered t the 
leaflets seariosc, erect: there is no permnthium : 
the corolla onc-pctalled, funnel-form, longer 
than the involucre : tube filiform, rude: border 
five-cleft: divisions lanceolate, obtuse: the sta¬ 
mina consist of ten fi laments, inserted into the 
throat, shorter than the border: the alternate 
ones shorter ; anthers simple : the pi still uru is 
a gemi somewhat oblong, growing on iheJpasc 
of the corolla: style filiform, lengtn of the tube : 
stigma globose, ascending : 1 the pericarpimn is a 
herrv ovate, onc-cciled : The seed single, ovate. 

The species cultivated is D . cotinijb/ia , Coti- 
nusdeaved DaU. \ ' y/w 

The leaves are opposite! obovate, quite en¬ 
tire, smooth, and pettokd: l the flowers in a 
bunch aggregate, tenninatinklpuyecT>e* with 
a gcnimaceans four-valved uiteluere; the fruit 
is a small nut of an ovate-acuminate form, with 
a thin bark over it, and dot lied VviJ.li the per¬ 
manent corolla: the epidermis is membrana¬ 
ceous, pale, diaphanous, tliieVcniSg OT each side 
into a prominent, whmth edge, easily separai- 
u\g; *bell tony, thin, brittle,, livid white an the 


outside, black within; one-cel led and valveless. 

It is a native of the Cane of Good Hope. 

Culture, —This shrubby plant is capable of 
being increased, by sowing the seed procured 
from Holland in pots of light earth in the 
spring, and plunging them in a hot-bed: when 
the plants have attained sufficient growl h, they 
should be removed iato separate pots, and placed 
in the protection of the green-hou^e, 

It sometimes succeeds by layers and cuttings 
made from the young shoots. 

The difficulty of increasing it renders it a 
scarce plant. 

DAPHNE, a genus comprising plants of the 
low shrubby ornamental, evergreen, and deci¬ 
duous kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Ociandria 
Monogynia f anti ranks in the natural order of 
FepTecult^J Wt v! k | 

The characters are: that there is no calyx : 
the corolla onc-pctalled, funnel-form, withri- 
ing, including the 1 stamens: tube cvlmdnc, nn- 
perForate, longer than the border : border four#- 
cleft; divisions ovate, acute, Ha t, spreai ing * 
the stamina have eight, short id amen Is, msci vt 
into the tube ; the alternate ones lower: 
roundish, erect! ^two-cel led : the pisti uiu' . 

ovate germ; style very short: Btigma hcoduh 
depressed-flat * the pericarpuiro a room is 
celled bu rv : (drupe berritd superior ;) W seta 

single, roundish, deshy. , Me^reon; 

Hie species are; 1 • * ’ i., n tar- 

2, D. Lattreofa^Vooil or Spurge Laurel, 3. D. 

2 I 2 
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taurah'd) Silvcry-lcavcd Daphne, orTji ionratro.) 
4* D. cueoritmi Trailing Daphne; 5* D . ot!aro > 
-smell ui;t Daphne, 

The first is a shrub* growing to the height 
of From three or Four to five or six Feet* with a 
strong woody stalk* putting out many woody 
branches on every Bide* so as to form a regular 
head. The leaves are smooth, about two inches 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad in the 
huddle, placed without order- The flowers come 
ouWery early in the spring before the leaves, 
in clusters all round the shoots of the former 
year- The fruit is a superior berried drupe, first 
green, then red, of an ovate-globular form; 
with a thin succulent pulp, ana a cnistaceons, 
thin, brittle, black shining shell. It is a native 
of Lapland, &c. flowering in January, in mild 
sea son Si 

Alarlyn remarks, that there are two principal 
varieties; one with a while flower, succeeded by 
yellow berries; the other with peach-coloured 
Flowers and red Fruit: the latter has sometimes 
flowers of a much deeper red: and that there is 
also a variety with variegated leaves. 

The second species is a low evergreen shrub, 
rising with several stalks to the height of two or 
three Feet, dividing at top into several branches* 
The leaves come out irregularly on every side, 
sit pretty close to the branches, are thick,smooth, 
and of a lucid green* Among these, towards 
the upper part of the stalks, conic out the flow ers 
in small clusters; they are of a yellowish green 
colour, and appear soon after Christinas if the 
' season be not very severe* They arc succeeded 
by oval berries, which are green till June, when 
they ripen and turn black, soon after which they 
fall off. It is a native of Britain, &c. 

The third species is a low shrubby plant, 
which sends out several weak stalks from the 
root, about a foot long, and spreading about 
irregularly; these seldom become woody in Eng¬ 
land, but are tough and stringy, covered with a 
light bark : the leaves are small, very soft, white 
and shining like satin, and sit pretty close to 
the stalks: between these, white flowers! come 
out in thick dusters, commonlv two or three 
together, very seldom solitary, bell-shaped, silky 
on the outside, but yellowish within, imbricated 
at the base with four or more ovate keeled 
scales. It is a native of the South of France. 

The fourth species is a very humble shrub, 
seldom more than one foot high : the stem; are 
branched ; the leaves narrow lanceolate, placed 
without order: the branches terminated by small 
'clusters of purple flowers, which stand erect: 
the flowers emit a pleasant odour, and appear 
carlv in the spring. L is a native of France, See, 

It varies with white flowers. 


The fifth has the stem becoming shrubby, 
dichotomous, smooth, naked, erect; the branches, 
like the stein, from divaricate erect: the leaves 
at the top of the last branchlets, approximating, 
sessile, acute, quite entire, spreading, bent back 
at the tip; deep green on the upper surface, with 
a groove along the middle, paler underneath; 
unequal, thick, evergreen, an inch in length: 
the flowers about eleven in number, of a purple 
colour- It is a native of Japan, flowering here 
from December to March* 

Guiiure .—These plants are capable of being 
raided in different methods according to the 
kinds* 

The first sort and varieties arc best propagated 
by sow ini: the seeds or berries, as soon as they 
have become perfectly ripe, as about August, 
on beds of light sandy earth, covering them in 
to the depth of half an inch* When possible, 
a south-easterly aspect should be chosen. And 
to preserve the seeds in a perfect state, the shrubs 
should be netted in the latter end of the sum* 
mer, to prevent the attacks of the birds. 

The young plants generally appear in the fol¬ 
lowing spring, when they should be kept clear 
from weeds, and the largest ones removed when 
too dose together: they may remain in these 
beds till the beginning of the second autumn, 
when they should be removed, and set out in 
nursery-rows, at the distance of a foot and half, 
and ten or twelve inches in the rows, girat care 
being taken not to break or injure their roots. 
After they have had two years' growth in these 
situations, they are in a proper condition for 
being planted out where they are to remain : 
and as the plants flower very early in the spring, 
the best time for removing them is in the early 
part of the autumn. 

The plants grow to the greatest size, and 
flower in the most full and perfect manner, 
w hen the sods are of a dry quality : as in moist, 
adhesive soils they are apt to become mossy. 

The second species may be increased by sow¬ 
ing the seeds in the same manner as the above; 
and also by cuttings and layers of the young 
shoots: these should be planted out or laid, 
down in the beginning of the autumn, and in 
the following autumn thev will be well tooled: 
the layers may be then talcen off, and planted 
where they are to remain, or put into nursery- 
rows as above. The cuttings may likewise bt? 
treated in the same way. 

The third and fourlb sorts succeed best when 
raised from seed procured from abroad, and 
sown on a warm dry situation, in ihe early au¬ 
tumn, in the places where the plants -,wc to re¬ 
main, as they do not bear transplanting w-elh 
The ground should be as little as possible stir* 
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red about the plants* The former should have 
a dry warm aspect where the land is poor* but 
the Utter succeeds in such as are more cool: 
these plants are sufficiently hardy to succeed in 
the open air, when the winters are not very 
severe. 

The last sort is raised by sowing the seeds 
procured from its native situation, on a gentle 
hot-bed in the autumn or spring, and when the 
plants art of sufficient growth removing them in* 
to separate pots, to be placed under the protec¬ 
tion of the greenhouse. It is much more ten¬ 
der than the other sorts. 

The first and second kinds are highly orna¬ 
mental plants in the clumps, borders, and other 
conspicuous parts near the house, the former 
flowering early, and where many arc together 
affording a fine fragrance* 

The other sorts, though more tender, arc cu¬ 
rious, and afford an agreeable variety in assem¬ 
blage with others of similar growth, either in 
the norders or among potted plants. 

DATURA, -a genus affording plants of the 
herbaceous flowery annual kind. Thom Apple. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogvnia* and ranks in the natural order of 
Lnri/J. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
lea fed, oblong perianthium,tubular,bellied, five- 
cornered, five-toothed, horizontally deciduous 
near the base, the remaining circular part per¬ 
manent i the corolla one-ptullcd, funnel-form : 
tube cylindric, almost longer than the calyx : 
border erect-expanding, five-cornered, five- 
plaited, almost entire, with five acuminate 
teeth : the stamina consist of five subulate fila¬ 
ments, length of the calyx: anthers oblong, 
compressed, obtuse: the pistil I urn is an ovate 
germ: style filiform, straight: stigma thick ish, 
obtuse, two-plaited: the peri car pium is a some¬ 
what ovate capsule, two-celled, four-valved, 
seated on the base of the calyx: receptacles 
Convex, large, dotted, affixed to the dissepi¬ 
ment : the seeds numerous and kidney-form. 

The species cutti vated are: l. D, Stramonium^ 
Common Thorn-apple, 2- D. Tatuta f Blue 
Thorn-apple? 3. D* faUuona 9 Purple Thorn- 
apple; 4. D. Metel} Hairy Thorn-apple; 5. Dp 
arvurertt Tree Thorn-apple. 

The first has the stem from one to 1 six feet in 
height, according to the soil, but seldom more 
than two feet, round, smooth; dividing into 
many strong, irregular branches, which arc hol¬ 
low. covered with a fine down: the leaves from 
the forking of the stem and branches, single, 
scarcely six inches long, petiok-d, pointed, deep 
green on the upper seriate, paler beneath and on 
the edges, with strong ribs or nerves, unequally 


simiated and toothed about the edge, extending 
further down the petiole on one ride than on the 
other; the petioles round, downy, shorter than 
the leaves, above faintly channelled : the flowers 
single from the axils, on short peduncles, up¬ 
right (first from the forks of the branches, and 
afterwards near the extremities), of a whitish co¬ 
lour, succeeded by oval prickly capsules, termed 
thorn-apples. It is a native of America. 

The second species resembles the common 
son, but is twice the size: the stem is purplish 
with white dots, divided at an acute angle, 
smooth and even: the leaves more finely tool lied, 
and, if they be flatted, cordate: the flowers pale 
blue, or purple, succeeded by erect spinous cap¬ 
sules* 

The third rises with a fine polished purple 
stalk four feet high, dividing into several 
branches: the leaves are large, smooth, sinua- 
ted, oi^ pretty long foot-stalks: the flowers are 
produced at the divisions of the branches; they 
have large swelling tubes, which spread very 
broad at the top, their brims having ten angles, 
each ending iu a Ion" slender point, are of a 
beautiful purple on their outside and a satiny 
white within; some of them single, others with 
two or three flowers standing one within an¬ 
other, and some double, having four or five pe¬ 
tals within each other of equal length, so as to 
appear a full flower at the brim; they have an 
agreeable odour at first. It is a native of the 
East Indies. 

The fourth species has a strong stem three 
feet high, dividing into many woolly branches: 
the leaves have only two or three slight inden¬ 
tures on their edges ; the flowers have long 
tubes, which extend beyond the bifid calyx, then 
spreading out very broad where the brim is 
divided into ten obtuse angles; they are of a 
pure white above, but the tubes have a tincture 
of green within: they are succeeded by roundish 
fruit closely covered with thorns. It is ^ na¬ 
tive of Asia, &c. 

The fifth rises with a woody stalk to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, dividing into 
several branches. Leaves oblique, six inches 
long, two inches and a half broad in their widest 
part, growing narrower at each end, downy, 
on long footstalks, which stand nearer to one 
side than the other. The flowers come 
the divisions of the branches; they have a 
tubular calyx near four inches long, ^ 
opens at the top on one aide like a s P a * . 

tube of the flower is narrow; but a , 

swells very large, near six inches m * 

spreads open at the brim, where it is \ 
to five angles, which terminate ■ - j:_Jj 

points; they ate whitej with some g 
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stripes, of a pale yellow on their outside ; a rin- 
l^lc tree will per finite the air of a large garden, 
li Is a native of South America. 

These plant* arc propagated anmi- 
allv, by sawing the feuds in the two first or 
hardy mo rts in the e1mii| *, borders, or other 
placed where the plants arc to remain* in 
patches of four or live together, covering them 
in to the depth of ncarlv halt' an inch* When 
the plants are up the weakest should be removed, 
so as to leave only one or two of the strongest 
in each place: but in the latter or tender tsorti 
the seed should be sown in the spring season, at 
the latter end of March or begiumne of the fol¬ 
lowing month, either on a hot-bed covered by 
frames and glasses, or in pots^ and managed aa 
other tender annuals, admitting air to them 
freely in their early growth, and when some 
inches high removing them into separate pots, 
replunging them in the hot-bed so formed as 
to draw tiTun up to a prettv tali growth. When 
the weather becomes settled warm, as about 
June, they may be removed into the open air, 
being previously hardened by due exposure, either 
in the pots, or planted out in the borders or other 
places, with balls of earth about their roots. 
The two fim kinds arc the best suited to the last 
method. 

The fim and second species are adapted to 
large borders of pleasure-grounds, where they 
have a good effect in mixture with oihers of si¬ 
mitar growth; but the first is sometimes trou¬ 
blesome as a weed. The other kinds, from the 
beauty of their flowers, produce ft pleasing va¬ 
riety in assemblage with other potted annual 
plants, See Annual Plants, 

DATE PLUM. See Diosj’Yros. 

DATE TKEE. See Pnasi*. 

CAUCUS, a genu v containing a plant of the 
esculent kind. 

It belong* to the cl a** find order Pen fond rit$ 
RigyniQ) and rank* in the natural order of Um* 
l'$Uatt£ t 

The character! arc; that the calyx ii an 
universal umbel, manifold, flowering flat, 
fruiting cone^ve-i!oiiverging: partial manifold, 
similar: involucre universal, many*Jcftvcii length 
of the umbel; leaflets linear, ninnatifidi partial 
more si m pie,length of the urabellulcj pcriantluum 
proper scarce manifest; the corolla universal 
difform, somewhat raved; flosetdes of the disk 
abortive i proper of fmi petals, foflcx-hciutcd j 
llip exterior ones larger i the stamina consist of 
five capillary filament*: anther* simply: the 
pifttilhun is an inferior germ, small; styles two, 
reflex t stigmas obtuse; there is no periearpium i 
the fruit ovate, often hispid on every side with 
fttjft'bair*j bipaifoe; the seeds twO| somewhat 
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ovate, on one side convex, hispid, on the other 
flat* 

The species cultivated U D. Carota t Com¬ 
mon Carrot* 

It has along, large perpendicular tapering root, 
from fifteen lo eighteen inches in length, with long 
erect finely divided leaves, having the stem three 
feet high in its flowering state; it differs little 
from the wild carrot, except in the largeness 
and ducculcucy of the plant, and particularly of 
the root, which with its superior sixe usually 
takes a tincture of yellow in different shade* to 
deep orange, and becomes of a softer texture, 
without any of that acrimony and aromatic fla¬ 
vour which is found in the wild root: it has 
white flowers on all the branches. It is annual, 
flowering from June to August* 

There are varieties with orange coloured n>ot3, 
termed Orange Carrot, with a shorter red root, 
termed Earlv Horn-carrot, with a purple root, 
and with a fie;!it yellow ri>ut. 

Culture *—In tire culture of this useful vegeta¬ 
ble, a deep light soil should be employed a* 
much ft* possible, and when of a sandy Quality 
it is still more advantageous, It should have 
been well manured the preceding tear, as when 
it is applied the same year the roots are apt to be 
affected with the canker. Where it is made use 
of the same year, it should be well retted, as 
inch a* has been used in the hot-bed. 

In preparing the ground, it should be well 
trenched over at no great length of time before 
the period of sowing, to the foil depth of eigh¬ 
teen inches, the lumps being well broken and 
reduced, and the manure when used at tire 
time completely turned in. When this busi¬ 
ness is not periormtd in a perfect manner, the 
root* are liable to spread in a lateral manner, 
emd become branched. 

The situation should be open, and free from 
the droppings of trees, or other inconvenience! 
of the same kind. 

The seed for this crop should always bo 
■nett as has been collected from plants of the 
preceding year, and w hich is perfectly fresh and 
well ripened; an old ^d never answers well in 
this culture, much of it being in a state inca¬ 
pable of vegetating* 

The sort most proper for the different garden 
arops, U for the early one* the Horn-Carrot, 
but for the general crop, the Orange is constantly 
to be employed, not only as grow ing more larger 
but more straight fmd handsome, and keeping 
better, as welkiw being inure sweet and pleasant 
in the ta>t&, 

The other varieties may be grown where variety 
is wanted. Whatever sort ii made use of, it i? 
of much vw#tv|ueuce to have genuine seed. 
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The time of sowing this sort of crops must 
vary according as they ^rc wanted* When they 
Are required in succession, three or four differ¬ 
ent sowings should be made from January till 
the beginning of May; but for the principal 
crop, the sowings should always be performed 
about the latter end of January, or in the begin¬ 
ning of the following month* A sowing may 
likewise be made in August, to stand through 
the winter, for producing an early spring crop; or 
early crop3 of this sort may be obtained by for¬ 
cing them on hot-beds* The principal crop ge¬ 
nerally becomes ready for use about the begin¬ 
ning of June* 

In the sowing of the seed, after the surface of 
the beds has been rendered perfectly smooth 
and even by the rake, it should be oistributed 
in as even a manner as possible over the whole, 
and then carefully raked in. As the seed is of 
a light and chaffy nature, a calm dry time 
should be chosen for the purpose, to prevent its 
being blown in an irregular manner into heaps* 
It is also useful to rub and separate the chaffy 
parts of the seed well before sowing, and some 
think it an advantage to have sand or dry fine 
mould well mixed with it. It should be sown 
moderately thick, especially when the soil in¬ 
clines to be heavy. In very light soils it is 
sometimes the practice to tread in the seed, to 
prevent its rising in heaps, raking the surface 
over afterwards; but this should never be done 
where there is any degree of stiffness in the 
land. The sowings are usually performed on 
beds of four or five feet in breadth, but they may 
be made on laree plats where necessary* 

After the plants have attained three or four 
inches in growth, they should be thinned out to 
from six to eight inches distance, in proportion 
to the size that U wanted; and be kept perfectly 
free from weeds : this is performed by a small 
hoc with the greatest readiness; but some thin 
their plants out by the hand; the former is 
however the better method, ns the earth is at 
the same time stirred about the roots of the 
plants* The work is best done when the wea¬ 
ther is dry* The crops should afterwards be 
occasionally looked over every fortnight or three 
wcek^, to be further thinned when necessary, 
and to keep the weed* from rising. 

Where these roots arc much wanted at an 
early period while young, it U better to sow a 
piece of ground for the purpose than to depend 
upon the thinnings of the general crops. 

Tile crops put in in August for the following 
spring produce, should be managed in the same 
way, but it will be necessary to protect the 

S lants in winter, when the weather is severe, 
y coverings of some light dry materials. 


ruch as litter, straw, &e, so as to prevent their 
tops from being injured. 

Culture on Hot-beds for early Use *~In ibis 
method crops may be provided for early use 
where those of the autumn have betn injured or 
destroyed* 

In this intention the sowings should be made 
in the beginning of January and the following 
month, on hot-beds formed of dung, moulded 
eight or ten inches deep, and covered by frames 
and glasses. In the growth of the plants air 
ipust be freely admitted by having the glasses 
removed, except in the night-time and when the 
weather is severe* When the plants are an inch 
or two in height, they must be thinned out to 
the distance "of three or tour inches, ampb 
occasionally supplied with water in a moderate 
proportion* When the heat of the beds de¬ 
clines much, linings should be bad recourse to 
as there may be occasion* 

By this management these roots may be pro¬ 
vided a month or six weeks sooner than in the 
other methods* 

In order to preserve the roots of the main 
crops in the winter, they should be taken up 
about November, when the season is dry; and 
when sufficiently dried in the air, and cleared 
from earth, and their tops cut off close, be 
packed up in dry sand in a shed, cellar, or other 
convenient place, being well covered on the top 
with straw* - In this mode they may be pre¬ 
served tilt March or April. If they arc suffered 
to remain in the ground, they are not only liable 
to be destroyed by vermin, nut to become can- 
kery, and rotten. 

In order to save the seed of these plants, 
some of the finest roots should be planted out 
about February, in rows two feet apart, and one 
foot distant from plant to plant. They shoot 
up to stem in April or the lollowing month, 
fiower about June, and in August the seed be¬ 
comes ripe; then the tops should be cut off 
when dry, exposed in the sun, and, after becom¬ 
ing perfectly dry, the seed thrashed out, and 
put up into bags for use* 

DKCIDUOUS PLANTS, such plants, whe¬ 
ther of the tree or si)rub kind, as shed or lose 
their leaves in the autumnal or winter seasons* 

It embraces a great variety of both the former 
and latter sort*, in most of which the leaves be¬ 
gin to fall off in the autumn, and the whole are 
naked during the winter season* 

Almost all the valuable timber and fruiwreee 
are of this tribe, as well as the greatest part o 
the ornamental trees and shrubs that are intro¬ 
duced in plantations and shubbertes* There are 
likewise several other plants that may be termed 
deciduous, from their shedding their leaves on 
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the approach of winter, See Fitu it- and Fo- 
bkst- Frees, 

This sort of trees and shrubs arc in general 
of hardy growth* being capable of succeeding 
\x 11 in the full ground ill different situations, 
according to then kinds* 

Particulardescriptions of the different sorts, 
as well as of fc tlicir habits of growth, culture, 
management, and uses, arc given under the ge¬ 
nus in which they respectively belong. 

The proper seasons for removing this kind of 
plants from the nursery f or other places, and 
planting them but where they are to remain, are 
either the early spring or autumn, according to 
the kind and the nature of the soil* tn general, 
where the land is dry, the latter is the more pro¬ 
per and.advantigeuus^ but in the contrary cir- 
’cuimiancca-Uic' former may be the^ more advi¬ 
sable. In the planting out all trees, shrubs, and 
other plants of this sort, sufficiently large open¬ 
ings should be formed for the mots to be conve¬ 
niently bedded in, after having been suitably 
tri muted according to the kinds; and the 
mould be made line and well mixed in with the 
roots by slightly *1 taking the plants, and then 
well trodden iu aboufthein,- Lithe early plant¬ 
ings at both Season* it is hf much advantage, 
especially when the weather is dry, to have them 
\vdl watered occasionally, and most of the sorts 
should be kept steady in then Situations by pro¬ 
per stakes, as they never succeed well where this 
is not the case. 

DELHITNIUMj a genus comprising plants 
of the herbaceous flowery hardy annual and 
perennial kinds. Dolphin Flower. 

It belongs to the class and order Pohjandria 
Trigynia, and ranks in the natural order of Mnl- 
tisiitqme . | \, 

The characters are: that there is no calyx ^ 
the corolla has five petals, unequal, disputed in 
a circle jJ of which the uppermost in some is 
more obtuse than the rest in front, and is ex^ 
tended behind into a tubular, straight, fong, ob- 
tuse horn : the rest ovate-lanceolate, spreading, 
nearly equal : nectary two-cleft, seated in front 
withm the circle of petals on the upper part, 
be hind stretched out, involved within the lutse 
of the nptal; the Uamipa have very many fila¬ 
ments (fifteen or i forty)-, subulate, wider ai the 
base, .very’ small, inclined toward* the petal i an- 
therd erect, small: the pisiillum cShsisla uf three 
or tmegenri; ovate, ending in styles the length 
of the stamen*) : stigmas simple, reflex: the pe- 
ricarpium has as many capsules, ovate-subulate, 
straight,%;uc-vaUed, gaping inwards; the seeds 
very mar|L and cornered. 

The aperies mostly cultivated are : l. D. ml* 
jaci$ } Upright Larkspur; 2. D* gra?uliJJoru)tt 3 


GreauMwercd Bee Laiksptiv, 3, D. elafum 9 
Tall Bee Larkspur. 

There are other species that may he cultivated. 

The first is annual,has the stalks eighteen 
inched and mofff in bright, seldom branched; the 
leaves arc finely divided, commonly by threes, on 
broad petioles: the segments are linear, quite en¬ 
tire, and channelled above ; the spike ot flowers 
erect, dense, ami of different colours. 

There arc varieties with single and double 
blue flowersj wjlii single and double purple 
flowers ; with single ami double silver-coloured 
flowers; with single and double violet-coloured 
flowers; with simple and double ash-coloured 
flowers; with single and double striped flowers; 
Large Hocket Larkspur, and Dwarf or Rocket 
Lartyffl^r * 

The second species has a perennial root, which 
puli out two or three branching stalk* every 
spring, rising about a fool and a half high: the 
leaves arc smooth And of a light green' colour 
above, and hoary beneath, composed of many 
narrow' segments, which terminate iti several 
aciite points: the flowers come out towards the 
upper part of the stalks singly, each on a long 
naked peduncle; they arc large, and of a fine 
azure culofcr. They appear iu June and July, 
and the seeds ripen in autumn* It is a native 
of Siberia. 

The third rises to the height of a mans the 
root is perennial: the leaves slightly villose, be¬ 
coming smooth by age, haif-fivc-lobcd, petio- 
led; lobes acute, often half-threeriobcil, sharp¬ 
ly serrate. The spikes of flowers very long and 
handsome, of a deep blue colour, with a wrink¬ 
led spur. It is a native of Switzerland, 1 8tc. 
flowering from June to September. 

Culture *-—These plants, hi all the sorts aud va- ■ 
|rieties, arc propagated by sowing the seeds in tho 
early spring, a* m February, March, or the fol¬ 
lowing month, or in the autumn timnedipfely 
after the seeds become ripe, in the clumps, borders, 
or oilier places w here the plants arc to remain, as 
tlicy do not succeed so perfectly by transplant¬ 
ing, In patches of eight or ten in :i place, cover¬ 
ing the seed in lo the depth of nearly half an 
in till* the mould being previously rendered fine. 

Where the omimJVfA and varieties are culti¬ 
vated for a Surge show, the seed may he sown 
thtiily in drills on beds four ft% broad* at a foot 
dfitance, covering it ih to flic'above depth* 
They arc sometime* sovyn in other farms for the 
purpose of appe&ndtccJ 

The autumn sowing»f these seeds should lie 
marked by placing "small sticks in the places, to 
prevent their being disturbed by the spring dig 
ging uf the ground.‘ 

The only culture the plants in general require 
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after they appear, \i that of thinning them in a 
roper manner, according to circumstances, and 
eepii * /_ them free from weeds, And in the peren- 
nial <oas removing the stems in the autumn* 

Th^se plants afford much ornament and va¬ 
riety in the different compartments of pleasure- 
grounds, and they succeed inmost soils and situ¬ 
ations, being of hardy growth* 

DENTAfilA, a genus affording plants of (he 
herbaceous flowery hardy perennial kind* 1 noth 
Violet* 

It belongs to the class and order Tetradynamia 
Si/iquosa t and ranks in the natural order of Si- 

liqjtQSCP. 

, The characters arc : that the calyx is a four- 
leaved perianth ; leaflets ovate-oblong, converg¬ 
ing from parallel, obtuse, deciduous :thc corolla 
is idur-petailed cruciform ; petals roundish, ob¬ 
tuse, scarce emarginate, flat, ending in claws the 
length of the calyx : the stamina consist of six 
subulate filaments, length of the calyx, of which 
two arc shorter: anthers cordate-oblong, erect; 
the pistillum is an oblong germ, length of the 
stamens: style very short, thick: stigma obtuse, 
emarginalc: the pericarpium is a long columnar 
sihqnc, two-celled, two*valved, bursting open 
elastically tvith the valves rolled hack: dissepi¬ 
ment a httle longer than the valves; the seeds 
are many, and somewhat ovate. 

The species chiefly cultivated are: 1 . D* pen * 
tapfuftla 9 Five-leaven Dentaria, or Tooth-wort 5 
9. D. bullifera f Eulbifcrous Dentaria, or Co¬ 
ral-won* 

Other species may be cultivated. 

The first rises with a strong stalk a foot and 
half high, with a leaf at each joint, composed 
of five lobes, four inches long, and near two 
broad in the widest part, ending in acute points, 
and deeply serrate; they arc smooth, and stand 
on long footstalks; the flowers grow in loose 
spikes at the top of the sulks, are small, and oft 
blush colour- It is a native of Switzerland, See. 

The second species has a perennial root : the 
stem is simple, a foot in height; the lower 
leaves have three pairs of leaflets, and an odd 
one which is confluent with the pair below it; 
they are bluntly lanceolate and serrate; the 
leaves above these have five leaflets, and the 
upper leaves arc trifid or simple, acutely lance¬ 
olate, serrate: the flowers are in clusters on the 
tops of the stalks, and flesh-coloured or purple. 
The scaly bulbs in the axils of the upper leaves, 
falling off, take root, and propagate new plants; 
so that it rarely produces seed, "it is a native of 
Sweden, flowering in April and May. 

Cultures The propagation in these plants is 
effected by sowing the seeds in a light sandy soil 
where the situation is shaded* cither in the au¬ 


tumn as toon as they are perfectly ripened, or in 
the early spring. The former is the better season 
where the soils are sufficiently dry. They are 
also capable of being increased by parting the 
roots, and planting them out, where there is a 
due degree of moisture and fchade, in the au- 
lUmn or spring; and in the latter sort they 
may be raised by planting the bulbs produced 
on the sides of the stems. 

The only culture the plants stand in need of 
afterwards is that of keeping them dean from 
weeds, and in the first method removing *uch 
plants as may be loo much crowded, to proper 
situations in the spring. They mostly flower 
and produce seeds in the second year's growth* 

These plants are well adapted to the borders 
and other parts of shady walks and other similar 
compartments, where they grow well, and have 
an ornamental effect. 

DIANTH US, a genus furnishing plants of the 
herbaceous flowery ornamental kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Digf/nia, and ranks in the natural order of Ca¬ 
ry ophylleL 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a cylin- 
dric pe riant hi u in, tubular, striated, permanent, 
five-toothed at the mouth, surrounded at the 
base with four scales, of which the two oppo¬ 
site are lower: the corolla has five petals, claws 
length of the calyx, narrow, inserted into the 
receptacle: border flat; the plaits outwardly 
wider, obtuse, crenate: the stamina consist of 
ten subulate filaments, length of the calyx, with 
spreading tips; anthers oval-oblong, compressed, 
incumbent: the pistillum is an oval germ: styles 
two, subulate, longer than the stamens: stigmas 
bent back, acuminate: the pericarpium is a 
cylindric capsule, covered, one-celled, gaping 
open at top four ways: the seeds a great many, 
compressed, roundish; receptacle free, four-cor¬ 
nered, shorter by half than the pericarpium. 

T he species chiefly cultivated in the garden 
are: I. IT barba to. Sweet William, or Bearded 
Pink ; 9 , D. caryopkvllus r Clove Pink, or Clove 
Gilliflower; 3. D* deltoides* Common or Madder 
Pink; 4 . D* plumarius^ Feathered Pink ; 3. I>, 
ccesiuS) Grav-leaved or Mountain Pink; 6 . IT 
Chinensisf China Pink; 7 - D. $up£rt*us 3 Superb 
Pink. 

The first has a perennial fusiform root: the 
stems are upright, jointed, smooth, a foot and 
half high, branched : the leaves, soft, veined, 
connate, from half an inch to almost an inch 
broad in the widest part, bright green ; the 
bundles of flowers compact, uiybolkd, and ses¬ 
sile. These are of different colours, in different 
varieties. It is a native of Germany* 

The principal varieties are : the Broad-kaytd, 

9 U 
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of Sweet-Williams: the Narrow-leaved, or 
Swtfil-Juhns y with single and double flowers In 
each. 

The chief of the sub-varielicit in the first or 
haud-lettrtd Lind are, with broad leaves and tall 
deep red flowers, with ull flesdwnluuied flowers, 
with pure white flowers, with while dotted 
flowers, with striped leaves and red flowers, 
large double rose-coloured with sweet-scented 
flowers, hirge double with deep purple burster 
flowers, and with double variegated flowers* 

In the secondj or mnyow*Uavt:d sort, wlih 
narrow leaves and deep red flower?, with pale red 
flow ets, with pale red and flesh-coloured flowers, 
with purplish white-eyed flowers, with snow- 
white flowers, with white and flesh-coloured 
flowers, with white and purple flowers, with 
white spotted flowers, and with red flowers and 
white borders, or Fainted Lady Sweet-Wil¬ 
liams. / 

It is observed by Martyn, that the broad- 
leaved sort, with very double flowers of a deep 
purple, inclining to blue, bursting the calyx, is 
not so much esteemed ; but that the double 
Rose Sweet-William, with flowers of a fine 
deep rose-colour, and smelling sweet, is much 
valued, as it does not burst. The Mult, or 
Fairchild's Sweet-William, which is one of 
the narrow-leaved double sorts, supposed to have 
been produced from seeds of a Carnation impreg*- 
naicd by a Sweet-William; the flowers are of a 
brighter red than in either of the former; their 
bunches not quite so larerc, but the flowers have 
an-agreeable smell. 'The narrow-leaved kind 
are in general the most productive of double 
flowers* 

The second sort, in its natural state, has the 
root large, woody, and branched: the stems a 
foot or eighteen inches high, decumbent at bot¬ 
tom, jointed and branched: the leaves are glau¬ 
cous, smooth, linear, a line in breadth: every 
branch is terminated by one, two, or three flow¬ 
ers* These flowers, in the improved garden 
plant, have a spicy odour* 

There are both single and double varieties, 
with reddish flowers, with variegated red and 
white flowers, with variegated red, white, and 
purple flowers, with variegated red, scarlet, pur¬ 
ple, and white flowers, and with variegated red 
or purple above and white underneath. 

The Carnations are distinguished by modem 
florists, from the difference of variegation, into 
four classes : —as Flakes, having two colours only, 
and their stripes large, going quite through the 
leaves, Bizarres, with flowers striped or va¬ 
riegated with three or four diflcrent colours, 
in irregular spots and stripes, Pie/aettes, hav¬ 
ing a white ground, spotted or pounced with 


scarlet, red, purple, or other colours* Paint - 
td Ladies > with the petals of a red or purple 
colour on the upper side, and entirely white 
underneath. 

Each of these classes have numerous sub-va¬ 
rieties, especially the third, which was formerly 
in most esteem with florists; but of late years 
the l'lakes have been in greater request. It is 
useless however to enumerate their sub-varieties* 
as they arc not by any means permanent. 

The properties of a good Carnation are Ihufr 
stated by florists :—The stem of the flower should 
be straight, strong, and able to support the weight 
of the flower without hanging down : the flowed 
ai least not less than from thirty to forty-five 
inches high ; the petals well formic, long, broad* 
stiff, and pretty easy to expand, or, as the florists 
term it, make free flowers, being neither too 
close nor too thin ; the middle of the flower not 
advanced too high above the other parts; the 
colours bright, and equally marked all over the 
flower : the flower very full of petals, so as to 
render it, when blown, very thick in the mid¬ 
dle, with the outside perfectly round. And 
Martyn adds, u that the lower or outer circle of 
petals, commonly called the guard leaves, should 
be particularly substantial; should rise perpen¬ 
dicularly about half an inch above the calyx, 
and then turn off gracefully in a horizontal 
direction, supporting the interior petals, which 
should decrease gradually in size as they approach 
the centre, which should be well filled with them. 
All the petals should be regularly disposed, and 
lie over each other in such a manner as that their 
respective and united beauties may meet the eye 
all together; they should be nearly flat, or at 
most hare a email cWreeof inflection at the broad 
end; their edges perfectly entire, without notch, 
fringe, or indenture. The calyx should be at 
least an inch in length, sufficiently strong at top 
to keep the bases of the petals in a close and cir¬ 
cular body : the colours distinct, and the stripes 
regular, narrowing gradually to the claw of the 
petal, and there ending in a fine point. Almost 
one half of each petal should be of a clear white, 
free from spots* 

These properties are, however, chiefly expected 
in the fine potted varieties, which on coming 
into blow are usually placed together upon a 
stand or stage considerably raised and covered, 
in order to produce the fullest effect, and by 
protecting them to continue longer in beauty. 

The double varieties, as being more large 
and beautiful in their colours, should be prin¬ 
cipally cultivated* Some of them, especially 
the Bursters, arc extremely large, as three 
or four inches in diameter over the crown, 

tFkole Blowers and Bursters are common to 
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most of the varieties* especially the Flakes and 
Bizarres; the former are those in which the 
calyx or outer cup is long and of equal growth, 
opening regularly each way only at top, to 
admit a free and equal expansion of the petals 
all round : the flowers in these, though some¬ 
what smaller, are more equally expanded, and 
require less trouble in the management of their 
bloom than in the Return * The latter are 
those in which the cup is large, and as it were 
swollen, being liable to bum on one side, and 
permit the petal to break out and produce irre¬ 
gular flowers, if care be not taken to prevent 
it by tying, and opening the calyx a little on 
the opposite side. The Whole Blowers are on 
this account the more convenient for culture* 
where much time cannot be spared in attending 
to the flowers. 

The third species has numerous barren sterna, 
reclining, ana putting forth roots, the flowering 
stems from six to eight inches high, columnar be¬ 
low, square at top, slender, weak, but usually 
erect* sometimes simple, sometimes branched or 
dichotomous, swollen at the joints, slightly pu¬ 
bescent : the loares are in pairs at each joint, 
linear or subulate, nearly the length of the in- 
teroode, converging to the stalk, and embracing 
it at the base, slightly pubescent; those of the 
barren branches narrower ; the peduncles are 
round, downy, from the ends of the stem and 
branches, single, or two from the same joint, 
each bearing one flower ; the petals are toothed 
at the edge, bright red above, pale beneath j but 
according to Ray reddish, with a ring of deeper- 
coloured dots surrounding the eye; with dark 
purplish teeth near the throat, and beset with 1 
white silvery points, with hairs proceeding from 
them: the petals vary much in colour, being 
sometimes of a very pale flesh colour, sometimes 
deep red, but always marked with a ring of 
deeper red dots near the centre of the flower. 
It is a native of Sweden, &c. 

There is a cultivated variety in gardens with 
white flowers, with a beautiful purple ring, and 
loaves rather more glaucous than in the common 
sort. 

The fourth species has the steins ascending, 
a foot or eighteen inches in height, and branch¬ 
ed : the leaves of a grayish or glaucous hue, a 
line and half wide, very sharp at the end ; the 
flowers one, two, seldom three, at the ends of 
the branches, and sweet-scented : the calyx is 
of a glaucous-green, longer than in the other spe¬ 
cies : the petals large, light red or bright purple, 
sometimes white, with a circle of red ; deeply 
jagged, having a red down at the base of the 
lamina or border. It is a native of Europe; 
flowering from June to August, and is pcren~ 
Dial. 


The fifth, -according to Dr* Smith, has a 
woody root : the stalks several, a span high, 
erect, simple, smooth, quadrangular, having two 
or three pairs of leaves on them, one-flowered, 
scarcely ever two-flowered: the leaves are linear* 
lanceolate, bluntish, glaucous: the scales of the 
calyx only one third of the length of the tube, 
ovate-roundish, bluntly mucronatc and striated : 
the petals are flesh-coloured, with a double row 
of blunt notches, marked with lines, and beard¬ 
ed at the base. It is a native of Switzerland. 

In the sixth, the flower-stems are from six to 
eight or nine inches high, branching out on 
every side; the branches grow erect, and art 
terminated each by one flower : the flowers have 
no scent, but, having a great variety of colours* 
they are a considerable ornament to the flower- 
garden from July until the autumn: they have 
been greatly improved by culture j aotne flowers 
being as full of petals as the best double Pinks, 
and display the most glowing and vivid red 
colours. It is a native of China. 

Martyn observes, that the roots often last two 
years in a dry soil \ but they are generally raised 
from seeds annually. In the nursery-grounds it 
is generally known by the name of Indian Pink* 
Dr* Smith mentions haviug had a plant from 
Mr.'Sikes’s, which seemed to be a mule between 
this and the firat species. 

There are varieties with red flowers, with pur¬ 
ple flowers, with white flowers, with variegated 
flowers, each single and double, and imperial 
large-flowered* 

The seventh species has the stem a foot or 
eighteen inches in height, procumbent at the 
base, and then erect, round, somewhat two- 
edged on the upper part, smooth, branching 
only at top: the leaves are like those of narrow¬ 
leaved Sweet-William, connate, lanceolate-linear 
or linear subulate, acute, quite entire, bright 
green, smooth, marked with lines and a rising 
nerve, rough on the edge, green not glaucous: 
the flowers are erect, usually two terminating 
each branch, on short peduncles \ sometimes 
there are more, and sometimes only one : petals 
pale red,sometimes white, sprinkled with bloody 
spots ; thev soiell very sweet, especially in the 
evening. It is supposed by some perennial, but 
by others biennial, or annual. It succeeds best 
in a calcareous soil* It is a native of Denmark, 
&c. flowering in July and the following mouih, 

. The varieties of pinks principally cultivated in 
the garden are as below, flowering in the fol¬ 
lowing order. 

The Damask Pint, which is the first of the 
double sorts in flower ; it has but a short stalky 
the flower is not very large* nor so double as in 
many others ; the colour is of a pale purple, in¬ 
clining to red. It is very SAveet m its smell. f 
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The White Shock, which is thus it nominated 
from die whiteness of its flowers, and the borders 
ot the petals being much jagged and tringed : the 
flower-sulks are eight or ten inches m height. 
Its scent is nut so agreeable as in some other 
sons. 

The Pheasant's Eye, of which there are dif¬ 
ferent varieties, and frequentlv new ones intro¬ 
duced, some of which have very large double 
flowers i those which hurst their pods are the 
least esteemed* Thev have firm flower-stems, 
eight or ten inches high: the flowers large, 
whitish, or blush-coloured, with dark purple 
apots in the middle. That sort of Pheasant's 
Eye called Bat's Pink often flowers again in 
autumn. 

The Cob Phtk t the stalks of which are much 
taller than in those of the former sorts ; twelve or 
fifteen inches high; the flowers very double, 
and of a bright red colour; it has the most 
agreeable odour of all the sorts ; flowering from 
the Utter end of May to the middle of July, 

The Old Man's Head Phtk f and the Painted 
J^ady, flower in July, at the same time with the 
Carnation, to which they are more nearly allied 
than to the Pink* The first, when in its proper 
colours, is purple and white striped and spotted, 
but it is frequently of one plain colour, as purple: 
it continues flowering till the frost in autumn 
puts a stop to it, and the flower having an agree¬ 
able scent renders it valuable* The latter is 
chiefly admired for the liveliness of its colour j 
as it is not so sweet, or of bo long continuance, 
as the other. 

The Clove Pink has a large deep red flower, 
affording a strong scent of the Clove* 

Martyn thinks it probable that the Red Pinks 
take their rise fiom the Carnation, whilst the 
Pheasant's Eye Pinks seem to derive their origin 
from the fourth. Some give them all as varia¬ 
tions of the third j which is not, he conceives, 
likelv. 

Thcre are single and double flowers of each 
of these sorts* 

Cultured Though the culture in these orna¬ 
mental plants is effected without much difficulty, 
considerable attention is necessary in the ma¬ 
nagement of some of the sorts, to have them 
flower in the utmost perfection and beauty. 

Culture in the Siveet-lVilliam Kind* —The 
single sorts of these plants are readily increased 
by sowing seed which has been carefully col¬ 
lected in a bed of light earth, that has not been 
much enriched by manure, in the latter end of 
March or beginning of the following: month, 
either over the surface or in slight drills, cover¬ 
ing it in well: when the plants have attained a 
proper growth, as about the latter end of June, 
they should be removed and set out on other 


small beds prepared for them, planting them otit 
six or eight inches distant each way, watering 
them and keeping them perfectly free from 
weeds till the following autumn or spring, when 
they must he taken up with good balls of earth 
about their roots, and set out where they are lo 
flower. It is by this method that new varieties 
are produced. Although these plants are peren¬ 
nial, they should be raised every year from seed, to 
have them blow strong and in perfection* 

These and the double sorts may be continued 
by slips or layers. In the former mode the slips 
should be planted out either in the early autumn 
or spring months where they arc to remain, giv¬ 
ing them a little water at the time, when the wea¬ 
ther is dry. When the slips arc taken from the 
young plant?, they should he made quite down to 
the roots, so as to have fibres lo them. In this 
way the plants arc often good and flower well* 
Cuttings or pipings managed in the same way 
also succeed well. 

In the latter method the more tender branches 
should be laid down in the summer months, 
water being frequently given when the weather 
is hot and dry* After they have taken root per¬ 
fectly they should be separated or taken off, and 
planted out where they are to remain, or in beds 
of light earth, to be afterwards removed, a little 
water being given at the lime. A few of the 
best should he potted in the beginning of au¬ 
tumn, in order to be more conveniently removed 
under shelter during the severity of winter* 

These plants should neither be kept too moist 
or dry, as in both situations they are liable to 
sustain much injury by the canker# 

The seed for the culture of these plants should 
be collected, when perfectly ripened, from the 
best and most perfect flowers which have grown 
at a distance from any bad or inferior plants, 
and be kept in a dry situation. 

Culture in the Gilltflower or Carnation Kind*— 
These plants may be raised with facility in the 
beds or bordtrn of pleasure-grounds or gardens 
where the soil is moderately Tight and dry ; but 
in order to have them in the greatest superiority 
and perfection, it is the practice of florists to em¬ 
ploy a compost prepared by mixing the surface 
vegetable mould of old pastures with well rotted 
stable-dung from old hot-beds, or neat's dung in 
the same state and sea-sand, in the proportion of 
a third of the former and a fourth of the latter* 
These materials should be well blended, and lie 
for a considerable length of time, being fre¬ 
quently turned before they arc made use of. 
This mould may be employed both for filling 
the pots with and for forming the beds ; and in 
preparing it for these purposes it should not be 
sifted fine, but merely well broken down and re¬ 
duced by the spade. 
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These flowers may be increased and new ones 
rod need by seeds, which should be sown on 
uds formed of the above compost, or on the 
common borders of light fine mould, from about 
the middle of March to the same period in the 
following month, raking it in evenly to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch, giving slight wa¬ 
terings when necessary, to promote their vege- 
taiiou. The fine sorts are likewise often sown 
in pots or boxes, in order that they may be rea¬ 
dily placed so as to have only the morning sun 
when the season is hot and dry* 

After the plants are como up they should be 
kept clear from weeds, and be watered occa¬ 
sionally, and about July, when the weather h 
moist, be taken up and pricked out in nursery* 
rows on beds three feet in width, setting them 
six inches distant, and watering them well at the 
time and afterwards till they have taken fresh root. 

At the beginning of autumn, as about Sep¬ 
tember, they will have attained a lame growth, 
and require to be removed into other beds or si¬ 
tuations for flowering, in which they should be 
set out in rows eight or nine inches distant each 
way. Some place them in the quincunx man¬ 
ner, as producing a better effect. In this situa¬ 
tion they should be protected in severe weather 
during the winter by the application of mats 
upon noops placed over the beds. The culture 
they require in these beds is merely that of keep¬ 
ing them free from weeds, occasionally stirring 
the earth between them by a hoe, and as their 
flower-stalks advance giving them the support of 
handsome sticks. They should remain in these 
situations till they flower, after which the singles 
should be taken out and made use of as there 
may be occasion, in order to afford full room for 
the double sorts, the finest and most perfect of 
which being made stage or principal flowers, 
and the others set out in the borders ; the 
whole being increased as there may be necessity 
by layering ooth the first and succeeding years. 

Ihc 1 aycr method is that which is principally 
employed in increasing and continuing particu¬ 
lar varieties, as being the most certain- For 
this purpose the radical leafy shoots proceeding 
from tlic crowniof the plants, when of six or 
eight inches growth, are the most proper. 
These .should be laid down into the earth about 
the kilter end of June or beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing month. The work is performed by strip¬ 
ping otV the leaves from the lower part of the 
shoo^ cutting off a little of the top, and then fix¬ 
ing upon a strong joint about the middle, to slit it 
wuh a sharp knite uearly half way through in a 
•landing manner, so as nearly to reach the joint 
above,"formmg a sort of tongue on the under 
side of the shoot, removing the bark from the 
eulargtd part or joint to promote the striking 
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roof. The mould about the root of the plant 
should then be stirred, and fresh added where it 
is wanting, forming a slight drill or opening for 
the branch to be gently laid down into in a 
horizontal manner with the cut part in the 
earth, the top being left out and raised a little to 
keep the slit open, pegging the main part of the 
branch down oy short hooked sticks, drawing 
the earth over the cut part. When this method 
has been practised on all the branches, a good 
watering should be given to settle the mould 
about them, and frequently repeated when the 
season is dry. 

When the layers thus formed have stricken 
good roots, which is mostly the case in six or 
eight weeks, they should be taken off with the 
root-fibres as entire as possible, and after having 
the sticky parts about the bottom and the top 
leaves trimmed off, be planted out either in pots 
or beds, in the latter method at six or eight 
inches distance, with a dibble, a good watering 
being immediately given, and repeated every 
two days for ten days or a fortnight till the plants 
become well rooted. They should be removed' 
from these beds with balls of earth about their 
roots in the beginning of the autumn into small 
pots, to have shelter during the winter, and m 
the early spring be placed in large ones for flow¬ 
ering; but when there is room, it is a better 
practice to plant them at once in the pots, as 
frequent transplanting injures their growth. 
Some florists, however, think it beneficial. 

The less fine sorts may at the above season be 
planted out in the clumps, borders, or other 
parts, or be left in the bees for flowering. 

These flowers may likewise be increased by 
cuttings or pipings in the manner directed below 
in raising pinks* 

In the winter management of the plants, the 
fine potted sorts should about November be re¬ 
moved under the protection of a deep frame 
covered with glasses, and plunged closely toge¬ 
ther in a slight bed of old tan, dry sand, or earth. 
In this situation (hey should have a free admis¬ 
sion of air when the weather is mild, but be 
covered in frost, and care should be taken that 
there he no stagnation of moisture, by the holes 
in the bottoms of the pots being obstructed. 

The flowers in the beds should be covered by 
mats or other contrivances when the weather is 
severe at the same season. 

In the spring their culture should be conti¬ 
nued by removing those fine varieties planted 
out in small pots in the autumn into large ones 
for flowering, and such as have remained in the 
nursery-beds into the borders or laree pots nine 
or ten inches over at top, to afford" flowers, in 
each of which the business should be done by 
preserving balls of earth about their roots, about 
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the In-ginning of March or the following month* 
J fit* \tork ifl performed hy closing the holes in 
the bottoms of ihc pots with pieces of oyster 
shells or tiles* then filling them half way up 
with ihc earth prepared as above, placing the 
plants with their balls of earth in them, and 
filling up die vacancies on the sides with more 
hesh mould, closing it well up about the bodies 
of the plants so as they may stand nearly as 
high as the tops of the puts, giving a good wa¬ 
tering at the time* 

When the plants have been thus potted they 
should be placed in a sheltered sunny situation 
m the open air, being frequently refreshed with 
water in hot dry weather* 

it is the practice with some florists to plant 
two (lowers hi a large pot; but it is better as 
well as more convenient for layering only to 
have one, the plants flowering stronger and 
making more free shoots. 

In the summer treatment of the flowers the 
cire of frequent watering should be continued 
.when the weather is hot and droughty, and the 
surface mould be occasionally stirred to promote 
the growth and preserve neatness; and when 
the flower-stalks are a little advanced, handsome 
aimed sticks should be placed for their support 
oth in the pots and other situations, to which 
they should be neatly tied as they proceed in 
their growth. When they approach the period 
of flowering, the curious sorts should be re¬ 
moved to a stage constructed for the purpose, 
and provided with an awning to protect them 
from being injured bv the scorching heat of the 
sun in the middle of the day, and the effects of 
too much wet, by which they are continued 
much longer in beauty.^ 

Stages of this nature arc formed in different 
methods, according to the fancy of the persons 
who make use of them. The following is ft 
neat mode of constructing such apparatus : a 
platform is erected at the height of eighteen 
inches or two feet, constituted of two ranges of 
planks, in order to contain two rows of pots, 
sustained by posts in one or two rows under¬ 
neath with an open-work roof five or six feet in 
height, covered bv means of painted canvass, or 
some other suitable material, the whole being 
supported by upright posts, according to the 
lasie of tlic proprietor. 

The bodv of the Mage should be neatly paint¬ 
ed for the purpose of effect as well as preser¬ 
vation. 

Instead of these stages some make use of a 
sort of caps or umbrellas formed of tin or other 
materials, supported on stem* or sticks, one for 
each plant; but these are neither so convenient 
nor aflord so good an effect as the former in di¬ 
splaying the beauties of the flowers. 


Iiut whatever contrivances are made use of for 
the protection and display of there curious 
flowers, the tying of the plants lo the support- 
sticks should he continued as the stems advance; 
and some curious florists coni rive to keep them 
erect at the tops by the use of fine wire or other 
similar means* And in order lo procure the 
fluwers as largo and line as possible, tlicy trim off 
all the side-shoots fmm (lie steins, leaving only 
one or two of the top flower-buds to expand. 
When the flowers begin to open, care should l>e 
taken to prevent their bursting and expanding m 
an irregular manner, especially in the burst rrSf by 
making a little openingor two in the indentings at 
the topatequal distances in other places, by meant 
of fine small pom Led scissars** The regular ex¬ 
pansion ot the flowers may likewise be much as* 
sisted, especially where one side is more ex¬ 
panded than the other, and dice arc in nms, by 
turning the pots, that the contrary sides may 
have the full influence of the sulu 

Somcflorists likewise, to blow the curious sorts 
as broad and fine as possible, make use of a kind 
of spreading, stiff, white paper collar, cut open 
on one side and placed round the bottoms of tire 
flowers to expaiul the petals upon to the utmost 
extent; but the practice it not in general ad¬ 
visable. 

As these plants flower less perfectly as they 
increase in age, it is proper to provide fresh sup¬ 
plies of new varieties of them annually by sow¬ 
ing seed obtained from the best sorts in the 
spring season, as directed above, and likewise to 
continue the most valuable double varieties hy 
means of layering in the summer months every 
year, or the planting of cuttings or pipings, but 
the first is by modi the beat mode. 

In order lo have good seed, some plants of the 
best and most curious sorts should be preserved 
distinct, and suffered to flower and ripen their 
seed in a perfect manner, which should then be 
taken off in the pods when I he weather is dry, 
and, after being hardened a little, rubbed out and 
put up in a bag to be placed in a dry situation. 

Culture in "the Pink All the species 

ami varieties of these plants may be increased 
from seeds, and the perennial sorts likewise by 
layers, slips, cuttings and pipings* 

Where the best sorts only are grown, great care 
should betaken, in providing the seed, ihat it be 
always had from the best and most perfect kinds. 

It should be sown in the manner directed for 
Carnations, in the beginning of March or the 
following month, and the plants be managed in 
a similar manner, only, as being more hardy in 
their nature, w H ith less tenderness. 

The sixth species is best increased by sowing 
the 3eed on ft very gcnile hut-bed the beginning 
of April, as the vegetation is thereby much for- 
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warded. When the plants appear air should he ad¬ 
mitted freely, to prevent their drawing up weak, 
and when oi a little growth they may be pricked 
out with good roots, if the weather be suitable, 
on a bed of light earthy at about three inches 
distance, proper shade and water being given * 
When they are of considerable growih, as about 
the latter end of May, they should be removed 
with good balls of earth about their roots, and 
planted where they are to remain for (towering. 

The layers should be laid down in the latter 
end of July or beginning of the following 
month, in exactly the same manner as has been 
directed for Carnations, giving them the same 
culture in every respect. 

Whore there ate large plants that spread con¬ 
siderably in a lateral manner, their shoots may 
be covered with earth in the spring to the depth 
of ail inch or two; they will thus often take root, 
form good plants, and be in a state to be 
planted out in the beginning of the autumn. 

The slips of the young shoots either made from 
the sides of the principal ones or from the roots, 
so as to have fibres to them, and planted out m 
February or the two following months in beds 
of good mould to a good depth, readily take 
root and become good plants before the end of 
the summer; at which time, or in the following 
spring, they may be removed with good balls of 
earth about their roots, to the places where they 
are to flower. 

Cuttings made from the firm shoots of the 
same year at the joints, to the length of three or 
four inches, when planted pretty deeply in a bed 
of very fine mould, or in large pots at the di¬ 
stance of an inch or two, and well watered atthe 
time, readily grow and become plants after being 
transplanted into separate pots, or the borders 
where they are to flower* 

Pipings made by drawing out or breaking off 
the top parts of the young shoots at the joints 
add trimming them, by which a sort of pipe is 
formed, on being planted and managed in the 
same manner, take root and afford plants. See 
Piping Flovtkbs* 

In. both these last methods the rooting of the 
shoots is greatly promoted by tberr being 
closely covered by bell, hand, or other sorts or 
glasses, and having frequent slight waterings 
given ropnd the sides of them. 

The seed of the different best sorts should be 
collected in the pods in. August or the following 
month when perfectly ripened, choosing a dry 
season for the purpose, spreading them out to 
harden and become diy on paper or in some other 
manner, after which it should be rubbed out and 
kept in some dry situation till it is wanted. 

All the different species and varieties of these 


plants arc highly ornamental, and many of them 
curious, affording an extremely fragrant smell. 

The first sort in all the varieties may be 
made use of in the borders, clumps, and other 
places, where they produce a fine effect by the 
variety of their flowers in assemblage with others 
of similar growth. 

A few of the double more curious kinds may 
also be cultivated in pots for adorning the more 
conspicuous places about the house. 

The second species and all the different va¬ 
rieties of the Carnation kind are proper orna¬ 
mental plants for the fronts of clumps, borders, 
and other principal parts of gardens or orna¬ 
mented grounds, where they have a very agree- 
ah Ur effect from the beauty and elegance of their 
flowers, as well as the fragrance which they 
afford. 

The curious double sorts are mostly cultivated 
in pots for the convenience of protection, and 
being exhibited on stages or in particular situa¬ 
tions during the time of their blowing, as well 
as for the ease and facility of removal when ne¬ 
cessary. 

The third sort and the different varieties of the 
common pink are well adapted for producing 
ornament in the fore pans of beds, borders, and 
other compartments of pleasure grounds and 
ardens, both from the multiplicity of their 
owers and their beauty, as well as fragrant 
smell. These are sometimes used for edgings, 
but from their spreading growth they jequire 
frequent cutting in. 

The fourth and fifth sorts may likewise be 
employed for the purpose of affording a greater 
variety. 

The sixth species is very ornamental from the 
fineness oft be colour of the flowers, and the great 
length of lime which they continue in bloom. 

It is observed by Martyn that the seventh spe¬ 
cies, from the elegance and delicious fragrance 
of its flowers, is deserving of being employed in 
all curious gardens. 

In the planting out the various sorts, the an¬ 
nual kinds are mostly disposed in patches of. 
three or four plants in each; but the perennial 
kindssingty, as being more bushy and spread mo- 
in their growth. 

All the several species and varieties of these 
flowery plants may be brought to blow much 
more early by being cultivated in frames or the 
hot-house. 

DIBBLE, an implement used for planting 
out various kiuds of seeds, young plants, &r. 

The best sorts are those made of the trees or 
handles of old spades, having the heads or top 
handies entire, twelve or fifteen inches, with the 
shank made gradually tapering to a point at the 
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lower end; and to make them more complete,they 
should he shod with a thin socket of iron s>cven or 
eight inches in length, made tapering to a point 
at bottom, as iron-shod dibbles make the holes 
much easier, cleaner, and more expeditiously 
than those wholly of wood, which arc apt to clog 
with earth, and retard the business of planting, 
Thc£e implements arc proper for planting out 
most sorts of young plants, especially the 
fibrous-rooted kinds, and different sons of cut-, 
tings, 8tc* 

Besides these, blunt-pointed ones fur planting 
large kinds of seeds and bn loons roots, such as 
broad beans, potatoes, large kinds of nuts, fkc. 
and the bulbs of crocus, narcissus, tulips, and 
other bulbous routs, are necessary; which, by 
being; rounded at the end, make the holes to as 
to aJmit them to the bottom; whereas the nar¬ 
row-pointed ones form the holes deeper than is 
requisite,, so as to leave a vacancy under the 
seed or root, in which water may stagnate and 
do injury, especially in winter: besides, when 
the seeds or roots go clean to the bottom, the 
growth of the plants is more effectually pro¬ 
moted, This implement in some places is term¬ 
ed Dibber, 

DICTAMNU 3 , a genus affording a plant of 
the herbaceous hardy no wiring perennial kind. 

It belongs to the clast* ana order D<candria 
Monogynhy and ranks, in' the natural order of 
Multtoiliqutt* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
leaved peri ant hmm,verv small, deciduous; leaflets 
oblong, acuminate: the corolla has )ive petals, 
oval-lanceolate, Huruminate, wiih claws, une* 
qua!; of which two arc bent upwards; tivo 
placed obliquely at the sides; one bun down¬ 
wards : the stamina consist of ten subulate fila¬ 
ments, length of the corolla, situated between 
the tun lateral declining petals, unequal ; small 
point-like glands scattered over the tilam-nis; 
anthers four-sided, rising upwards: the pisni- 
lum is a five-cornered germ, elevated from the , 
receptacle; style simple,short, bent downwards, 
incurved; stigma sharp, rising upwards: the 

r iericarpmm has five capsules, conjoined inward- 
v at the border, compressed, acuminate, with 
distant tips, twovalved: the seeds in pairs, 
ovale,-very smooth, within a common aril, 
which is tvvo-valved, and cut dowi). 

The species cultivated is D* allw t Fraxi- 
nella, or White Dittany* 

It has a perennial root, striking deep into the 
ground, and the head annually increasing in 
size: the stalks many, two or three feet high, 
round, here and there slightly grooved, some* 
times subancipiul, not branched, at bottom 
green and beset with while hairs, ferruginous- 


red towards the top, with resinous glands : the 
leaves are alternate, the larger above a foot m 
dengih, spreading out horizontally, ascending 
towards the end; the midrib flat at top and 
edged on both sides, convex beneath and hairy j 
leaflets from two to.five pair.-*, with an odd one 
at the end, most of them alternate, except the 
top pair or two, sessile or subscssile, except ths 
end one, which is on a long winged petiole, 
smooth, stiff, oblique except the end one, 
ovate, acuie, serrate, shining on both sides, 
about two inches long and an inch wide; the 
whole somewhat resembling an Ash leaf. The 
flowers in a lung pyramidal loose spike or ra¬ 
ceme, nine or ten inches long, ot a purplish 
colftfr; the branches of the raceme alternate, 
with a bracte at the foot of each, one Or two- 
flowered; there is also a short, lanceolate, hairy 
bracte to each pedicel* To each flower succeeds 
a fruit consist mg of five compressed capsules, 
spreading out like the points of a star. 

The whole plant, especially when gently rub¬ 
bed, emits an odour like that of lemon-perl, 
but when bruised it has something of a balsamic 
scent. It is a native of Germany, flowering here 
at the end of May. . 

There are varieties w ith white flowers, with 
red and purple striped, and with short spikes cl 
flowers. 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
sowing the seeds in the beds, borders, or other 
parti of pleasure-grounds or gardens where the 
plants are to remain, in the beginning of the 
autumn soon after they become ripe, or in the 
spring; but the former is the best reason, as the 
plants rise stronger and with more certainty* 
The plants should afterwards be kept perfectly 
clear from weeds, ami have their stems cut down 
and clean'd away every year in the autumn, as 
well as the earth dug round them in the early 
spring; Some, however, advise the roots of the 
plains in the fiM autumn to be taken up and 
planted out in small beds at six or eight inches 
distance each way, to stand two or three yean 
till I hey arc strong enough to flower, w hen they 
*r<* to he carefully taken up in the autumn, and 
placed where they are to remain. They conti¬ 
nue for a great length x>f time, and*require little 
culture except thaiuf being kept free from weeds, 
and trimmed as above in flic autumn, 

They are plants wed suited to the middle parts 
of beds, borders, clumps, and other parts of or¬ 
namented grounds. 

DIGGING, the operation by which garden 
ground is rendered fit for the reception of vari¬ 
ous Mjrts of Crops. It should always be per¬ 
formed as near the time of putting in the seeds 
as possible, as in this state a new sort of fer* 
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mentation takes place, by which hfati 3 not only should be carefully pickcd^out, as they multiply 
evolved, but various other substances necessary fast by being divided; and the surface-oncs be 
for the purpose of Healthy vegetation provided; well turned to the bottom. 

But where the object is chiefly that of produ- In the latter, or trench method of digging, the 
cinff a fine mellowness in the mould, it may be usual practice is to begin at one end of the piece 
performed at suitable leisure times in the autumn, of ground, and form or open by a line and 
being ridged or Uid up so as to be exposed to the spade a trench two spits wide, to the depth 
the mil influence of the winter frost*, and be in of one or two, removing the earth taken out to 
a proper condition for being levelled down and the con Iran' end. For the purpose of filling up 
sown or planted upon in the early spring, the last trench ; then to form a second trench in 

. In bringing garded land into a suitable state the same manner, after having pared off the Par¬ 
lor the reception of crops, it is an useful prac- face, and placed it in the bottom of the former; 
tice in some cases, especially where the sub-soil proceeding in the same way till the whole is 
is of a gooJ rich quality* to have it trenched trenched over, hi this mode it is muni tn sho- 
over, paring off the surface, and turning it to vel up and take out the reduced mould or crumbs 
the bottom, to be covered by the earth from be- from the bottoms of the trenches in each course 
Jow* but this should never be attempted except of digging* In executing the labour in this 
for tap-rooted crops, where the under soil is of a sort of digging, the workman stands with his 
steril unfriendly nature, as by such means the side to the trench, while in the former case lie 
bed for the immediate reception of the seeds or faces it. This practice is particularly useful 
plants must become very unfriendly to their where the ground is much infested with weeds, 
growth, while the rich surface vegetable mate- and where the soil is stiff, or not of groat depth* 
rial will be placed out of their reach, and lost. The dung m this way of digging, where \l is 
This sort of work may be performed either in made to the depth of only 011c spit, mav be put 
the autumn or spring months; but in the more in the bottom ; but when two spades* depth arc 
heavy, adhesive sods it should always be per- employed, it should be put in upon the first spit, 
formed when the weather is dry, as under other aft^r it has been dug off and placed in the bot- 
ci re um stances the mould is liable to become tom of the former trench or opening, as by tins 
lumpy and uneven, and of course unfit for the means it will not be buried to too great a depth, 
putting in of crops. which would otherwise be the case. 

In trie execution of the first mode, or that of The trench digging of garden ground mav be 
plain digging, the workman proceeds by begin- performed either""in a level surface, as in com- 
ning at one end of the piece of ground, forming nion digging, or in rough ridges; the first in 
a trench or opening quite across, to the depth the best method when immediate sowing is m- 
which may be considered necessary, as from half- tended ; but the latter in general where the land 
a spit to a spit, according to the crop to be put is to remain some time before it receives the crop, 
in, and the same width, conveying the earth as in this way it will derive the irreatcsl ad van- 
taken oin to the opposite end, where the work tage from the influence of the atmosphere, and 
is to finish; then proceeding with a # second be more fully reduced, and rendered fine in the 
course across as before, turning the cltfferent mould by being levelled down, when the sowing 
spits in a dean, neat, even manner, into the or planting is to be performed. But where the 
former opening, continuing the same regular soils are of a thin, gravelly, or sandy nature, as 
courses till the whole is dug over, breaking and they are liable to part with their moisture too 
reducing the lumps and clods as much as pos- freely, and do not stand much in need <>f pul ven¬ 
dible, being careful to preserve a level even stir- zation, It would seem the best practice to con- 
face, having a due regard to any hollows or stantly dig them in a plain nr level surface, as lw 
depressions that may ^>c present" The earth such menus the cilhcts of evaporation will be 
taken out from the first opening or trench will most effectually guarded against, 
serve to fill up and render the last even and In general, all sorts of "dicing atul 
level; and when dung is applied, it may either clown, especially in the siilfir^s^is oi miii* 
be spread evenly over the surface, and regularly should be executed when the ground is in a slate 
turned in, or placed in the hollow'or trench, anil somewhat inclining to dryness. as it tan never 
covered by the digging iff the following trench, be doiiu to advantage when in a very moist or 
Tins is much the best practice w here the dung is clnj^iv condition. 

of a rather littery nature. As the work ad- LdfilTAUS, a genus comprising plants of 
vanccs, the roots of perennial weed*', such as the luibic:ous kutiy ffowerim: biennial and 
twitch, bear-bind, ami others of die same sort, perennial kind-* 

2 \ 
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It to the eta'S and order DUfuftamia 

sft:g f^ffn m!(i t anti tanks in the natural ouitr of 
Lurhhe* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianilmtni: divisions roundish, sharp, 
permanent; the superior Iotot tlum the rest: the 
corolla tme-pctaUciI, hcM-Joni): tube large, ex¬ 
panding, bellied downwards ; cylindric and close 
at llie base; border small, Imir-elcft ; upper di¬ 
vision more expanding, enia'gm.ut’j inferiordi- 
vision larger; the stamina consist of four subu¬ 
late filaments, inserted into the base of the co¬ 
rolla, bent downwards, of which two are longer: 
anthers two-parted, acuminate on one side : the 
pistillum is an acuminate germ: style simple, 
in the situation of the stamens : stigma sharp: 
the ptricarpium is an ovate capsule, length of the 
calvx,acuminate, Lwo-cellcd, two-valved, valves 
bursting in two directions (partition double 
from the inflex edges of the valves) : the seeds 
very mauv and small (subprismatic.) 

The species cultivated are: I* Dp purpurea , 
Common Purple Fox Glove; 2* JX tkapsi f 
Spanish Fax Glove ; 3. D, lulea f Small Yellow 
Fox Glove; 4 * D. amMgua t Greater Yellow 
Fox Glove; 5 * D. Jirri/ginea, Iron-coloured 
Fox Glove ; Op D* CttMirieniiS) Shrubby Canary 
Fox Glove; 7 * D. Scephum^ Shrubby Madeira 
Fox Glove* 

The first has a biennial root; the stem is from 
three to six feet high, simple, upright, leafy, 
round, and pubescent: the leaves alternate, 
ovate-acute, serrate, veiny, wrinkled, underneath 
whitish uuh pubescence, gradually lessening to 
botli ends:; petioles short,and winged : the flowers 
in a tong spike, nodding, imbricate, all directed 
the same way ; of a purple colour* It is a native 
ol Hritain, £cc* flowering from June to August. 

The second species is perennial, but it seldom 
rises much above a foot and half in height, has 
much die appearance of the first: the leaves are 
tomeutose, veined, serrate ; the lower lanccolate- 
ovatc, ten inches long and three broad, the upper 
broad-lanceolate, all deeurretit and having the 
Recurrent sides reflex : the bunch or spike of 
ilowers is the same, but smaller. Jt 13 a native 
of Spain, flowering from June to August* 

The third is perennial, has very long obtuse 
leaves near the mot; the stalk is small, and rises 
from two to three feel high ; ihc lower part of 
)i has smooth leaves growing close together, 
about three inches long and on? inch broad, end¬ 
ing in obtuse points ; Vnc upper part of the stalk 
11 it ten inches in length has small yellow flowers, 
closely ranged on one side of tt, having a few 
verv small acute leaves placed between them, 
situated on the opposite side oi the stalk* It is 


a native of France, See, flowering in July and 
the following month* 

The fourth species has long smooth-veined 
leaves at bottom; the stalk is strung, two feet 
and a half high : the leaves five inches long, one 
inch and a half broad, ending in acute points, 
having many longitudinal veins, and being slight¬ 
ly serrate: the upper part of the stalk is adorned 
with large yellow flowers, nearly of the same 
size with those of the first sort; the brim hav¬ 
ing acute points, and the upper lip being entire*. 
It j$ a native of Germany; flowering at the 
same time with the third sort. 

The fifth is perennial, having a strict stem^ 
from three to even six feet high, branched at 
bottom # the leaves are sessile,1anceolate, even, 
marked with lines, quite entire: the flowers irv 
an upright long spike or raceme from each of 
the upright axils, with small leaves between. 
They have the colour of rusty iron* It is a na¬ 
tive of Italy, &c* flowering in June. 

The sixth species has a ahrubby stalk, four 
and sometimes five or six feet high, dividing 
into several branches: the leaves are lanceolate, 
rough, near five inches long, and two broad in: 
the middle, gradually decreasing to both ends,, 
having a few short scrraturcs on their edges, 
placed alternately on the branches, each of which 
is terminated by a loose spike of flowers, near a 
foot in length, of an orange-colour intermixed 
with yellow. It is a native of the Canary Islands. 

In the seventh, the branches are rough with- 
hairs : the leaves approximating, near a foot in 
length, sessile, gradually dilated from the base 
into an oblong form, serrate in the middle, acu¬ 
minate, smooth on the upper surface, rough with 
hairs and whitish on the lower: the peduncle 
terminating the branch, solitary, round, upright, 
a hand or more in length, porous on the in¬ 
side, ending in an ovate spike with the flowers 
hanging down: the bractes before the flowers 
open from a coma* It is a handsome plant, and 
a native of Madeira; flowering in July and the 
following month* 

Culture *-*-These plants may be increased,either 
by seeds or off-sets from the roots; the former 
is, however, in common the best method* 

The seed for the herbaceous kinds sliould be 
sown, either in the autumn where the plants are 
to remain, or in the spring, in a bcci or other 
place; and when the plants have attained a few 
niches growth, they should be removed either 
to the places where they are to flower, or into 
another bed to muam, to be finally planted out 
in the beginning of the ualumn* 

In the shrubby sorts it should be sown in 
pots of goud mould in the early autumn. 
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and placed under the protection of a garden acquired 9omc growth, thev should he removed 
frame and glasses. When the plants have a few into separate small deep pots tilled with bog 
inches growth, they should be removed into se- earth, due water and shade being given lilt they 
parate pots of a small size, and put in the green- become well rooted, 

noose for protection during the winter* The plants afterwards require to be placed in 

The first kind are well adapted to the large a frame or green-house, so as to be protected 
clumps and borders of pleasure-grounds, where from the fulF sun during the summer heat, and 
they afford much variety and effect, have a free air, with proper waterings; bet in 

The latter sort are very ornamental in the the beginning of autumn placed in the green- 
gFeen-house, from the length oi time they con- house, so as to he guarded from the effects of 
Unite in flower. frost, being very moderately watered. 

DIONjEA, a genus comprising a plant of These plants are of the Sensitive kind, afford - 
the low herbaceous perennial exotic kind* ing variety among other of the exotic green -house 

It belongs to the class and order Dectwdria sort. 

Afowogynii, and ranks in the natural order of DIOSMA, a genus comprising plants of the 
<J minaies* low shrubby exotic kind. 

The characters are : that the cal yxi* a five-lea v- It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
ed perianthium, upriirht; leaflets oblong, acute, Manogtjnia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
permanent: the corolla has five petals, sessile, AggregQta+ 

oblong, obtuse, concave : the stamina consist of Thecharacteis are: thatthecalyx is afive-lcav- 
ten filaments, subulate, shorter: anthers round- ed perianth ium; leaflets ovate, acute, permanent: 
ish,pollen tricoccous: the pisdllum is a roundish the corolla has five petals, ovate, obtuse, sessile, 
depressed germ, crenatt; style filiform, shorter erect-spreading: nectaries five, placed on the 
than the filaments; stigma spreading, fringed on germ; the stamina consist of five subulate fila- 
the edge; the pericarpium is aone-celled, gib- menu: anthers subovate, erect: the pistillum is 
bous capsule : the seeds are very many, tube vate, a germ crowned with the nectary: style simple, 
very small, affixed to the base of the capsule. length of the stamens; stigma obscure; the pe- 
Thespeciesis: Venus's Fly-Trap, ricarpium consists of five capsules, ovate-acumi- 

The root is squamous, sending forth but few nate, compressed, conjoined inwardly at the 
fibres, like those of some bulbs, and perennial; margin, distant at the tips, gaping at the upper 
the stalk about six inches high, round, smooth, suture: the seeds are solitary, oblong, ovale- 
without leaves, ending in a spike of flowers : the depressed, acnminateat the point: an elastic aril, 
leaves are many, inclining to bend downwards, gapmg on one side, involving each seed, 
and placed in a circular order, jointed, succulent; The species cultivated are: I.D. opposhifolia, 
the lower joint, which is a kind of stalk, is flat. Opposite-leaved Diosma; s. D. kirsuta, Hairy - 
longisb, two-edged,and inclining to heart-shaped; leaved Diosma ; 3 * D . rubra , Red-flowered 
the upper joint consists of two lobes, each semi- Diosma ; 4, D. erhoides } Heath-like Swcct- 
oval; the margins furnished with stiff hairs like scented Diosma. 

the eye-lashes, embracing or locking into each The first rises to the height of three feet: the 
other when they close: this they do when they branches are very long and slender, and are pro- 
are irritated within; the upper surface of these duced from the stem very irregularly: the leaves 
lobes is covered with small m glands, appearing, are placed cross-wise in pairs, and arc pointed; 
when highly magnified, like the fruit or the Ar- every evening they dose up to the branches: the 
butus compressed: among the glands, about the flowers are produced along the branches from hc- 
middle of each lobe, are three very small erect tween the leaves; and in the evening, when they 
spines; when the lobes inclose any substance, are expanded, and the leaves closely embrace the 
they never open again while it continues there ; branches, the whole plant appears as if covered 
if it can be shoved out so as not to strain the with spikes of white flowers. As it continues a 
lobes, they expand again, but if force be used long time in flower, it makes a fine appearance 
to open them, bo strong has nature formed the when intermixed with otherexotics in theopen air. 
spring of their fibres, that one of the lobes ge- The second species forms a very handsome 
nerally snaps off rather than yield : the flowers shrub, growing to the height of five or six feet; 
are milk-white, on peduncles. It is a native of the stacks are woody, sending out many slender 
Carolina; flowering in July. branches t the leaves come out alternately ou 

Culture,— This is increased by sowing the seed every side; the flowers are in small clusters at 
obtained from its native situation, in pots of fight the ends of the shoots; they are white, and &uc- 
moist mould, which should be plunged in a cceded by starry seed-vessels, having five comers, 
moderate hoi-bed; and when the plants have like those of the Starry Anise; each of these 
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corners is a cell (cocculus), containing one 
smooth, shining, oblong, black seed; these 
teed-vessels abound with renin, which afford a 
grateful scent, as does also the whole plant. 

The third is a plant of humbler growth, ad* 
doui above three feet high, and spreads out into 
many branches ; the leaves resembling those of 
heath : the flowers arc in clutters at the ends of 
the branches, like those of the second sort, but 
smaller, and the bunches not so Iam\ of a red 
colour. 

The fourth is a low bushy shrub, which seldom 
rises above two feet high, but spreads out its 
branches far on every side; the leaves are nar¬ 
row and smooth, of a light green colour, being 
ranged on each side the branches, appear flat on 
the upper and under side; when they are bruised, 
they emit a very strong penetrating odour : the 
flowers are produced singly from between the 
leaves ; are white, and tinged on their upper sur¬ 
face. The Hottentots are said to use it to scent 
their ointments. 

Culture ,—These plants may be increased by 
planting the cuttings of the young shoots in the 
spring or summer months, in pots tilled with good 
mould, plunging them in a moderate hot-bed. 
When the plants have stricken good root, they 
should be carefully taken up and placed out sepa¬ 
rately in pots* proper water and shade being 
given. They afterwards require to be protected 
in the green-house, and have the management of 
other shrubby exotic plants of similar growth. 

These plants, from the beauty of their bioom 
and the fragrant smell that is emitted by many 
of them, aie highly deserving of places in shrub¬ 
by collections. 

DIOS^YKOS, a genus affording plant* of 
the deciduous shrubby flowering exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Potygamia 
Dioevia^ and ranks in the natural order of 

jB iconics. 

The characters are: that in the hermaphrodite 
female the ealvx is a one-leafed, lbu/-cleft 
f eruuiUnum, targe, obtuse, permaneirt: the co¬ 
rolla one-; stalled, pitcher-shaped, larger, four- 
cleft; d vision* sharp, spreading: the stamina 
consist of eight li fa men is, bristle-form, short, 
almost illumed into the receptacle; ambers 
ubiotig, unproductive; the pistilium is a round¬ 
ish germ; style single, half four-cleft, per¬ 
manent, longer than the stamens: stigmas 
obtuse, two-cScft: the periorpiurn is a globose 
l>erry* large, cight-ccllee, silting on a very large 
spreadingcabx: tin*seed solitary, roundish, com¬ 
pressed, and very hard : male in ad si’met plant; 
tliC calyx is a one-kaJeiL four-cleft pvriimthium, 
•}harp, upright, small: the corolla one-pc- 
t^lkdj piteber-sbaped, leathery, four-corner¬ 


ed, four-cleft: divisions roundish, rolled back : 
the stamina consist of eight filaments, very short* 
inserted into the receptacle: anthers double, long, 
sharp ; the interior shorter: the pistilium a rudi¬ 
ment of a germ. 

The species cultivated arc ; I. D * Lotus , Eu¬ 
ropean Date Hum; 2 . D. Firghtiana f Ameri¬ 
can Date Plum. 

The first rises with a tree-like stem to the 
height of six feet; the smaller branches spread a 
little, and are yellowish ; the leaves oval-lanceo¬ 
late, large, quite entire, paltr underneath, some¬ 
what hoary, with the veins somewhat hairy : 
the flowers arc small, reddish-while, rotate; 
the fruit the size of a cherry, yellow when 
ripe, sweet with astringency* It "is a native of 
Europe. 

The second species rises here to the height of 
from fourteen to sixteen feet, commonly divi¬ 
ding into many irregular trunks near the ground; 
the wood is very hard, but brittle and somewhat 
white: the branches are many, and grow slen¬ 
der to the end, covered with a very thin greenish 
bark: the leaves many, broad, green, without 
dent or notch on the edges, so like the former, 
that it seems at first to be the same; it has a. 
dark brown bark on the branches, but on 
the twigs it is grayish: the fruit is in form and 
bigness like a Date, very firm as that fruit, al¬ 
most as sweet, with a great flat thick large 
kernel within. It is a native of Virginia and 
Carolina* 

Culture *—The method of propagation in these 
plants is by sowing the seeds in a warm situa¬ 
tion in the open ground in the spring; but it is 
belter when done in pots or boxes filled with 
good earth, and plunged into a moderate hot¬ 
bed, as they rise more quickly, and advance with 
greater rapidity* When the plants have attained 
some growth, they should be gradually exposed 
to the open air until the autumn, when those in 
ihe full ground should be carefully protected 
from frost by mats or other means, and those in 
pots placed under a garden frame on moderate 
heat; free air being admitted when the weather 
is mild. Early in the following spring, they 
should be removed, and planted out in a warm 
situation in the nursery at proper distances, to 
remain two or more years ; when thev will be 
fit to be finally put where they are to remain. 

There plants arc proper for the large dumps, 
borders, and other parts of shrubberies, being suf¬ 
ficiently hardy when of proper growth to resist the 
cfleets of frost; where they have a good effect, 
not only from their flowers, but the shilling green 
appearance of their leaves. 

DlEiCA, a genus containing a plant of the 
low deciduous hardy exotic kind. 
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It belongs to the clriS^ and order Oetandria 
jland ranks in the natural order 
of fifrentLe. 

The ck iMeters arc : that there is no calyx : the 
corolla one-petal led, club-shaped; tube bellying 
above: border obscure, with unequal margin; 
the st jn tin a consist of eight capillary filaments* 
inserted into the middle of the tube, longer than 
the corolla: anthers roundish, upright: the pis¬ 
til lum is an ovate germ, with oblique tip : style 
filiform, longer than the stamens* crooked at the 
tip: stinma simple: the pericarpimn U a oue- 
celled berry: the seed single. 

The species ls D . palustris 3 Marsh Leather- 
wood. 

It rises to the height of five or six feet in its 
native situation, but in Europe rarely more than 
half so high : it sends out many jointed branches 
near the root: theleaves are oval, pale yellowish, 
and smooth : the flowers come out from the side 
of the branches, two or three upon each peduncle; 
are of a greenish white colour, and appear early 
in the spring, when the leaves begin to shoot. 
It is a native of North America; flowering in 
March and the following month. 

Culture .—This sort of plants is raised with 
difficulty in this climate, as they do not produce 
seeds, and can only be well effected by layers or 
cuttings of the young branches. 

When the seeds can be procured from their 
native situation, they should be sown irk the 
spring in a rather moist boggy situation, where 
the shrubs are to remain, as the plants never 
succeed where the soil is dry. 

The layers or cuttings of the young shoots 
should be laid down or planted out in similar 
circumstance =v during the spring and su miner 
months; and when they have taken full root, 
be separated or removed, and planted in moist 
situations where they are to remain. 

These plants can seldom be preserved, except 
in moist bn^jrv places, in which they are rarejy 
injured by cold*. 

DISANDKIA, a genus containing a plant of 
the trailing ornamental perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hiptandria 
Mfmogyma r and ranks in the natural order of 
Pedtailares, 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one-leaf- 
ed perianthium, from five to eight-parted : divi¬ 
sions straightish; permanent: the corolla one* 
pctalled, wheel-shaped : tube very short: border 
five-parted : divisions ovate ; the stamina con¬ 
sist of from five to eight filaments, bristle-form, 
from erect becoming patulous, shorter than the 
corolla: anthers sagittate : the pistillum is an 
ova*egerm ; style (inform, length ot the stamens: 
stigma simple: the pcricarpium an ovate capsule, 
1 


length of the calyx, two-cellcd: seeds several, 
and ovate. 

The species cultivated is D, prostrate Trail¬ 
ing Disaudra. 

It has stems from a Foot to two feet in height, 
pros!rate, round, pubescent: the leaves are 
alternate, petioled, with about thirty notches, 
and pubescent; the peduncles axillary, usually 
I wo together, but sometimes one or three, erect, 
filiform, one-flowered, higher than the petioles: 
the flowers of a yd low colour. Martvn observes, 

<f that the foliage greatly resembles that of 
Ground-ivy, and the branches trail on the ground 
somewhat in the same manner to the lengih of 
several feet." It is a native of Madeira; flowering 
most part of the summer. 

Culture ,—These plants maybe casilv increased 
by planting cuttings of the young shoots in pots 
filled with rich earth, which after they have taken 
root must be removed into separate pots, and be 
kept well watered during the hot season. Thcv re¬ 
quire the protection of the green-house during 
the winter, but in the summer they will bear the 
open air. 

They produce an excellent effect when placed 
on high shelves, so that their branches may 
hang down over the sides of the pots in a loose 
manner. 

DITTANY. See Dictamn ns. 

DODARTIA, a erenus comprising a plant of 
the hardy perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Duhjnamia 
jtngiospennia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Persona tee. 

The characters arc: thatt he calyx is a one-leaf¬ 
ed perianthium,bell-form, five-toothed, with ten 
corners; tubular, nearly equal, flat, permanent: 
the corolla one-pctalied, ringent; lube cylimine, 
bent downwards, much longer than the calyx*,, 
upper lip small, emarginaie, ascending: lower 
lip spreading, wider, tlm-e-elcft, twice longer, 
obtuse; middle division narrower; the siamina 
consist of four filaments amending towards the 
upper lip,, and shorter than it: anthers small, 
roundish, twin: the pi&liETmn is a roundish fferm : 
style subulate, leugLh of the enrol la : si igma com¬ 
pressed, oblong, obtuse, two-clefi, the lamella 4 * 
converging: the pcricarpium a globose two- 
cellcd capsule: the seeds numerous, verv small ; 
receptacle convex, growino* to the dissepiment. 

The species cultivated Is D. oriental's. Ori¬ 
ental Dodania. 

It has a perennial root, which creeps far under 
the surface, and sends out new stalks at a great’ 
distance from the parent plant; these are firm, 
a little compressed, and grow a foot and half 
high, putting out several side branches: (he 
leaves are lung, narrow-, fleshy, opposite, of a 
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deep green colour; those on the low^r part of 
the sulk shorter and broader than on the upper* 
on which they are entire; at the*=c joints the 
flowers cui^ic out singly r;n each side the stalk, 
sitting doe lo it, arc nearly ail iin h limg,and of 
;l deep purple colour; appearing i;• July, Jt is 
n native of the Eastj but rarely produces seeds 
here. 

CvIfure .—These plants are readily increased 
bv planting pieces of their creeping roots, either 
in the autumn, at the time when the stems 
decay, or in the spring before they shoot up; 
they succeed best in light dry sods* 

It serves for ornamenting tin* borders and other 
parts of the garden or pleasure-ground. 

DODECATHEON, a genus furnishing a 
plant of the low flowering perennial kind. 

It belong* lo the class and order Peuiatitlrift 
Jilnnogt/nia^ aud ranks in the natural order of 
rrrda*. 

Tlie characters arc: that ti>e calyx is a many- 
leaved, many-flowered involucre, very email: pc- 
rjaiuhium one-leafed,halffi’wc-cleft, permanent: 
divisions reflex, finally longer, permanent; the 
corolla one-petalled, 1 five-parted: tube shorter 
than the calyx; {naked at the throat) border 
reflex: divisions -very long, lanceolate: the sta¬ 
mina consist of five filaments, very short, ob¬ 
tuse, seated on the tube : anthers sagittate, con¬ 
verging into a beak; the pistillum is a conic 
germ; style Aliform, longer than the sta- 
jnens: stigma obtuse: the peritarpium js an 
oblong, one-celled capsule, gaping at the tip: 
(tinbcylindricj opening into hvc parts): the 
seeds very many, ana small; receptacle free, 
small. v 4 

The only specie* is D. Mcedia, Virginian 
Cowslip, or Meadia. ■ 

It has* yellow perennial root,from which conge 
out in the spring several long smooth leaves, 
near six inches long, and two and a half broad ; 
at first standing erect, but afterwards spreading 
on the ground, especially when much exposed 
to the sun : from among these leaves arise two, 
three, or four flower-stalks, in proportion to the 
strength of the toots, which rise eight or nine 
inches high, smooth, naked, and terminated by 
ail umbel of flowers, which are purple, incli¬ 
ning to a peach-U)ossom colour. It is native of 
Virginia, flowering about the end of April qT 
beginning of the following month* 

Culture.—The methods of propagation in this 
plant are either by seeds, or off-sm from the 
roots; T btit the last is the best. 

In the first, the mds should be sown either in 
the autumn, soon after lliev are fully ripened, or 
in the spring, in a moist shady spot, or in pots 
lo be placed in such situations. When the plants 


appear, they should be kepi free from weeds, 
and have occasional water when the weather is 
dry, being shaded from the beat of the sun. 
When the stems decay, they miy be carefully 
removed andjdanud in moist sbadv places, at 
the distance of twelve or eighteen inches, to 
remain till the following autumh, whui they 
should be finally planted in Lhc borders and other 
phiccs when? there are due Tiliadc and moisture. 

‘ The roots mav be removed, and the ofl-sets 
; carefully taken oiF from them about ih^ latter* 
cud of August or the tollovring month, atjd inj- 
mediatclv planted in such situation? asthcabovt, 
when they will be fully established before the 
frosts ^tL in* ’ 

These plants are fquwl to be hardy, but incaf 
pabic of succeeditig; in dry soils or svinrty situ* ' 
aliens, They aiford ornament in the beds, boi^ 
tiers, or other parts of plea sure-grounds 

DODON/EA,| a genus comprchentlhlg pJantl 
of the shrubby exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Octtmdria 
Mvno^tjniU} and ranks in the natural older of 
Dtmmtp* \ 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a four-leav¬ 
ed, flat perianthium ; leaflets ovate, obtuse, toil- 
care, dcoiikimis: there is no corolla; the stamina 
consist of eight very short filaments: anthers 
oblong, bowed, converging, length of the calyx; 
the pistillum is a three-sided genu, length of 
the calyx: siyk cylindric, three-fur rawed, up¬ 
right : stigma slightly three-cleft, a little acute: 
the peri carpi u-m a three-Furrowed capsule, in¬ 
flated, three-celled, with large membranaceous 
corners; the seed in couples, and roundish* 

The species arc: 1. D. viscosa. Broad-leaved 
Dodoruea ; 3 . D* angusiifblia^ Narrow-leaved 
Dodonoea. 

The first sends up several stalks from the root, 
aboiti the size of a man's arm, with several up¬ 
right branches, covered with a light brown bark, 
which frequently separates from the wood, and 
hangs loose :*the leaves arc stiff, varying great I v 
in shape and size, sonic being four inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad; others not three 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch broad ; 
they are spear-shaped, entire, and of a light 
green, growing with their points upward, and 
nave very short foot-stalks, lire flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches in a sort of 
raceme, each standing upon a slender foot-stalk 
about an inch long, it is a native of the coun¬ 
tries between the tropics* 

The second species resembles the first, hut the 
leaves arc lanceolate-linear, and the fructifica¬ 
tion polygamous. It is a native of the\Cape, 
flowering from Alay till the latter end of sum¬ 
mer/ 
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Culture*-^ The propagation in these plants is 
t fleeted by sowing the seeds obtained from abroad 
on a moderate hot*bed in the early spring. W hen 
the plants have attained a sufficient growth they 
should be removed into separate smalI pits filled 
with light loamy mould, and plunged into a 
bark hot*bed* due shade being given til! they 
have stricken fresh root; after which, air should 
be admitted in proportion to the state of the 
weather, and slight portions of water. As the 
autumn approaches they should he placed in the 
Stove, where there is only a moderate heat, and 
be sparingly supplied with water. 

In the more advanced growth of the plants 
they may be placed abroad a few months in the 
summer season, in such situations as are warm 
and sheltered. 

These plants afford variety among other stove 
plants, and were formerly supposed to be the 
tea-tree by some. 

DOGBERR Y-TREE. See Cork us. 
DOGWOOD, Sec Cornus. 

DORON1CUM, a genus comprehending 
plants of the hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia Superjiva^ and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite? Discoidece* 

The characters are : that the calyx ia common, 
with leaflets lance-subulate,about twenty in num¬ 
ber, equal, upright, of a double series, length ge¬ 
nerally of the ray of the corolla: the corolla com* 
pound rayed : corollules hermaphrodite tubular, 
numerous, in the disk : females ligulate, of the 
number of calycular leaves, in the ray. Proper 
of the hermaphrodite funnel-form ; border five- 
cleft, patulous: female ligulate, lanceolate, three- 
toothed : the stamina in the hermaphrodites 
have five capillary filaments, very short; anther 
cvfindric, tubular: the pistillum in the herma- 

! >hrodites is an oblong germ: style filiform, 
ength of the stamens : stigma emarginate: in 
the females, germ nbtong; style filiform, length 
of the hermaphrodite ; stigmas two, reflex: there 
Ls no pericarnium : calyx slightly converging: 
the seeds in the hermaphrodite solitary, ohoVate, 
furrowed, a little compressed : down hairy: in 
the females solitary, obovate, furrowed a little, 
and compressed : down none; the receptacle is 
naked and flat. 

The species are : l. D. pardaliavches t Great 
Leopard's-.Banc £ 2. D. pUurtagiiwtmi Plantain- 
leaved Leopard's Bane ; 3 * X). bdiidlustrum^ 
Daisv-lcaved Leopard's Bane. 

Thu first has thick fleshy roots, divided into 
many knots, sending out "strong fleshy fibres, 
which penetrate deep into the ground. The 
root-leaves arc heart-shaped, hairy, petiolcd: 
among these arise the flower-stalks, which are 


channelled and hairy, near three feef high, put¬ 
ting out one or two smaller stalks from the side; 
these grow erect, and have one or two heart- 
shaped leaves elosdv embracing the* stalk ; this 
and each branch is terminated £y one hir^e yel¬ 
low flower. It is a native of France, Sec. flower¬ 
ing in May. 

Jn the second species the leaves are indented 
on their edges towards their base; their upper 
parts are entire. The sulks rise about two feet 
high; each is terminated by a large yellow flower, 
like that of the first sort: they have two or 
three alternate, embracing leaves, not so hairy 
as those of the first species. It is a native of 
Germany, &c* flowering at the same time with- 
the first. 

The third has also a perennial root. The 
leaves are like those of the common daisy, but 
longer, and not so broad. The flower grow s on 
a naked stalk near a foot long, and the root sel¬ 
dom rends out more than one stalk. It is of a 
white and yellow colour, and a native of th<? 
Swiss Alps, flower mg in April. 

Culture ,—The methods of increasing these 
plants are either by sowing the seeds, or plant¬ 
ing offsets of their spreading roots,, in the spring’ 
or autumn, in shady spots of ground, either 
where the plants are to remain, or* in the former, 
case, to be afterwards removed to them when 
they have attained some inches growth. The. 
last sort is best increased by parting the roots,, 
and succeeds most perfectly when the soil i& 
moist and the situation shady* 

All the sorts are well suited to the large bor¬ 
ders, clumps, and other parts of extensive plea- 
aure-g rounds. 

DRACAENA, a genus containing plants o£ 
the herbaceous and tree-like kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Huxandria. 
A lonogynia, and ranks in the natural order of. 
Saj-7ne?itacece. 

The characters are: that there is no calyx: 
the corolla has six petals, oblong, somewhat up¬ 
right, equal, cohering by the claws: the stamina, 
consist of six filaments, inserted into the claws, 
subulate, thicker in the middle, membranace¬ 
ous at the base, length scarcely of the corolla: 
anthers oblong, incumbentthe pistillum is an. 
ovate germ, six-striated : style filiform, length 
of the stamens; stigma three-cleft, obtuse ; the. 
pericarpium is an ovate berry, six-fur rowed 
three-celled: the seeds solitary, ovate-oblung, 
incurved at the lip. 

The species arc : 1. D. Draco, Dragon Tree ; T 
2 . *D. ferreU), Purple Dracaena ; 3 . D. ensijblla^ 
SworcUkaved Draeiena; 4 . D. marginata. Aloe- 
leaved Dracaena; 5 * D . borcali^ Oval-leaved 
Dracaena,. 
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The first iu its native situation rises with a 
thick trunk nearly v< |ual in size the whole length; 
the inner part very pithy, nest to this a circle 
of strong fibres, and the outride soft; height 
twelve or fourteen feet, nearly of the same tfia- 
meter the whole length, which is rarely more 
than tight or ten inches ; circular marks or rings 

left the w hole 1 engj.lt, where the leaves have 
fallen off. The top sustains a large head of 
these, coming out singly all round it; they are 
shaped like those of the common Iris, but are 
much longer* being often four or five feet in 
length, and an inch and half broad at their base, 
where they embrace the trunk, lessening gradu¬ 
ally and terminating in a point: these leaves arc 
pliable* and hang down * are entire, uf a deep 
green, smooth on both surfaces, B is a native 
of the East Indies, and called Dragon Tree, from 
the inspissated juice becoming a red powder* 
Jikc thu eastern Dragon's blood. 

The second species has a shrubby stem, al¬ 
most simple, eight feet high, erect, round, with 
close protuberant rings from the fallen leaves; 
these are quite entire, a foot and half in length, 
erect, smooth, on stem-clasping petioles, and of 
.a dusky-red colour. The dowers are of a red* 
purple colour, it is a native of China, flower- 
ms in March and the following month. 

The third has a perennial root, horizontal* 
creeping, somewhat woody, odoriferous, and 
simple. The root-leaves are heaped, thick, stri¬ 
ated, shining, reflex, sword-shaped, a foot long. 
The scape three feet high, leafy at bottom* 
naked at top* round* slender* and declining, the 
flowers terminating* sub-umbelled, of a blue- 
.anti-white colour. It is a native of the East 
Indies. 

The fourth species has purple-coloured spi- 
novis leaves, and the flowers in racemes. It is 
a native of Newfoundland* Etc. flowering in 
June. 

The fifth has the leaves elliptical, furrowed, 
and pointed, with spreading flowers. It is a 
native of New Zealand. 

Cull are ,—These plants may be increased by 
sowing the seeds in pots filled with good rich 
earth* either in the spring or autumn, plunging 
them in the bark-bed of the stove. After the 
plants have attained some growth they mav he 
.removed into separate pots, and rc-plungcd in 
the hot-bed* 

The last species is the only one capable of 
bearing the open air in this climate ; all the 
others requiring to be kept constantly in the 
*tOYC, where they should be moderately supplied 
w ith water. 

They afford variety among stove collections, 
*omc of them being plants of singular growth. 


DRACOCEPILXLUM, a genus comprehend¬ 
ing plants of the herbaceous, annual* and peren¬ 
nial kind. 

It belongs to the clas* and order Didynemia 
Gymnospermiaf and ranks in the natural order 
of GertiuUaUe, 

The characters,arc : that the calyx is aone-leaf- 
ed perianthium, tubular, permanent, very short: 
the corolla one-pelalled, rtngent: tube length of 
the calyx: tluoat very large, oblong, inflated* 
gaping, a little compressed on the back : lip su¬ 
perior straight, arched* complicated, obtuse: lip 
inferior three-clefl; lateral divisions upright, as 
it were the segments of the throat; the interme¬ 
diate one hanging down* email* prominent for¬ 
wards at the base* roundish* emarginale; the 
stamina consist of four'subulate filaments, hid 
beneath the upper lip of the corolla, of which 
two are a little shorter: anthers somewhat cor¬ 
date: the pistilium is a four-parted germ: style 
filiform* in the situation of the stamens : stigma 
two-cleft, sharp, slender, reflex : there is no pe- 
ricarpium : calyx cherishing the seeds in its 
bottom: the seeds four* ovate-oblong, three- 
sided. 

The species chiefly cultivated are ; 1, _D. Vrr- 
gi}uanum 9 Virginian Dragon's Head ; 2, D . Ca- 
itariMTsCi Canary Dragon’s Head, or Balm af 
Gilead; 3. D. Aastriaatmy Austrian Dragon's 
Head; 4. D, Rvywhiana y Hyssop-leaved Dra¬ 
gon's Head ; 5. D. Moldavica t Moldavian Dra¬ 
gon's Head* or Balm. 

There are other species that deserve cultivation. 

The first is a perennial plant. It rises with an 
upright stalk, near three feet high. The leaves 
are about three inches long* and half an inch 
broad* sessile; usually in pairs at each joint* 
but sometimes there are three together. The 
flowers are purple, in terminating spike*. It is 
a native of North America, flowering from July 
to September. 

The second species is also a perennial plant, 
risitig with several stalks to the height of three 
feet or more* becoming woody at the lower part; 
the leaves at each joint having three or five ob¬ 
long, poimed, serrate leaflets.—-Theflowers come 
out m short thick spikes on the top of the stalks; 
they arc of a pale blue colour. It is a native of 
the Canary Islands* flowering at the same time 
as the first. 

The third has likewise a perennial mot. The 
stalks arc hairv, a foot and half high, sending 
out several v id ^-branches. The leaves are hairy* 
linear, cut into three parts. The flowers termi¬ 
nating in short whoTk-d spikes, with some very 
narrow leaves (bractcs) under cadi whorl. It is 
a beautiful plant, growing naturally in Austria* 
ike. 
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In the fourth the root is petenhial. The items 
about two feet high, with two smooth linear 
leaves at each joint, about att inch long, tod 
one-eighth of an inch broad, with a deep furrow 
along the middle i at each joint, at the other 
sides of the item, come out two or three very 
narrow small leaves of the same shape. The 
flowers are in spikes, of a fine blue colour* It 
is a native of Norway, flowering in June. 

The fifth is an annual plant, rising with 
branching stalks a foot and half high, with 
oblong leaves, deeply serrate on their edges. The 
flowers cooie out m whorls round the stalks at 
every joint; are blue, and appear in July, con¬ 
tinuing to the middle of August. It has a 
strong balsamic odour, which to some is very 
agreeable. It is a native of Moldavia. 

Culture *—These plants are raised in different 
methods, according to the kinds. 

The first sort is best propagated by parting the 
roots and planting them out in moist, sheltered, 
shady situations, either in the autumn or spring. 

In the second kind the plants are best rained 
by sowing the seeds in pots of good mould in 
the autumn, protecting them by means of a 
frame and glasses during tha winter. When the 
plants have some growth they may be removed 
into separate pots, and placed in the open air 
during the summer, but brought under the 
shelter of a green-house or garden-frame in the 
winter; the latter is probably the better practice. 

They may likewise be increased by planting 
cuttings of the young shoots in a warm shady 
spot during the summer. These, when they 
have formed good roots, should be removed into 
pots, to be protected under glasses during the 
winter. 

They require a pretty full exposure to the air 
when the weather is suitable, being sufficiently 
hardy to stand the open air in mild winters. 

The third and fourth species may be raised by 
sowing the seeds in the early spring months, in 
a bed of earth in an open exposure, or in pots. 
When the plants have attained sufficient growth 
they should be removed into a spot of fresh light 
earth, and planted mit six inches apart, proper 
shade and water being given, till they become 
rooted, or into separate pots. If the pots be 
plunged in a moderate hot-bed it will greatly 
forward them. 

They must be kept free from weeds till the 
autumn, in the first situation, when they should 
he taken up with good balls to their roots, and 
be planted out in the bonders or other parts, 
where they are to remain. They' may also be in¬ 
creased by planting cuttings of the branches in 
Summer, in a shady spot, or in large pots, giving 


them shade and water, and afterwards removing 
them into other pots. 

The fifth species must be raised annually by 
sowing the seeds in patches, in the places where 
the plants are to remain, in the spring. When 
the plants appear, they should be properly thin¬ 
ned, and kept perfectly free from weeds. 

All the sorts, except the second, may he em¬ 
ployed for ornament in the beds or borders of 
gardens and pleasure-grounds; some of them 
affording a Sue smell, as well as pretty effect in 
their flowers. They should be raised almost 
annually, in order to keep good plants. 

The second kind is chiefly introduced among 
green-house collections, both for variety and the 
fragrant balsamic smell which it affords. 

DR A CONTI UM, a genus containing a plant 
of the climbing, evergreen, exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Gynandria 
Polyandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Piperita, 

The characters are: that the c:dyx is a spathe, 
boat-form, leathery, one-valved, very large; spa¬ 
dix extremely simple, cylmdric, very short, coat¬ 
ed ou all sides with fructifications disposed into 
a head, of each of which the perianthium proper 
none, unless the corolla be so called : corolla 
proper five-petalled, concave: petals ovate, ob¬ 
tuse, somewhat equal, coloured] the stamina 
consist of seven filaments, linear, depressed, up¬ 
right, equal, longer than the corollei: anthers 
four-cornered, twin, oblong, obtuse, upright; 
the pistiUutn ia a somewhat ovate germ: style 
columnar, straight, length of the stamens : 
stigma obscure, tbree-sided r the pericarpium in 
each a roundish berry; the seeds very many. 

The species cultivated is D. pertusumj Per¬ 
forate-leaved Dragon. 

It has slender jointed stalks, which put out 
roots at every joint, that fasten to the trunks of 
trees, walls, or any support which is near them, 
and thereby rise to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet i the leaves are placed alternately, 
standing upon long foot-stalks; are four or 
five inches long, and two and a half broad, 
having several oblong holes in each, so that at 
first they appear as if eaten by insects ; the 
flowers are produced at the top of the stalk, 
which always swells to a larger size in that part 
than in any other; are covered with an oblong 
spatha (or hood) of a whitish green colour, 
which opens longitudinally on one side, and 
shows the spadix closely covered with flowers, 
of a pale yellow, inclining to white. luis a 
native of the West Indies. , 

Culture .—This plant is readily increased by 
planting cuttings of the ^oung branches in pptj 
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filled with light poor Handy earth* and plunging 
Ok m in the bark-bed of the stove. When they 
have stricken root thev should be removed, with 
balls of earth about ihcir roots, into separate pots 
tilled with poor earth, in order to check thtir 
rambling growth. 

These plants, from the singularity of their 
leaves, and their being evergreen, afford variety 
rn the stove, and at the same time serve to cover 
the walls of it by their climbing property, 

DRAGON*S HEAD, See Dn acockphalum. 
DRAGON TREE* See Dhacaka. 

DRAWING-FRAME, a sort of deep hot¬ 
bed frame, or fixed glass-ca^e, for placing par¬ 
ticular sorts of cunnus, tender, annual flower 
plants in, for drawing them to a tall suture, 
•nth as cock's combs, tricolors, &c. by the 
assistance of a hot-bed. 

Different sorts are, occasionally adopted ; some 
sinwlar in form to common hot-bed frames, but 
fouror live feet in depth, either moveable or fixed 1 ; 
others with different divisions to place one upon 
another; and some more spacious erections of 
glass-work, or, properly, glass-cases, which are 
mgeneral more adapted for the business than the 
two first sorts. 

These frame’s are mostly constructed of inch- 
ami-half deal, and, in dimensions, generally the 
width and length of coin moillarge hot-bed frames 
for two or three lights. 

In using such frames, the plants are first raised 
in a hot-bed under common frames and lights, 
pricked or planted singly into proper sized pots, 
m the same-or another hot-bed ; and after nav~ 
>ng advanced a foot or a little more in growth, 
so as to reach the glasses, a fresh hot-bed is made 
for tlw drawing*frame, which is placed thereon, 
and the bed earthed at top with light dry earth, 
or old tan; then the plants in their pots removed 
into it, plunging them to their rims in the earth, 
or other material, and the glasses put ou ; being 
afterwards managed as Tender AnmtnU* 

Drawing-frames are at present much kess in 
use than formerly, the plants being chiefly suf¬ 
fered to take their natural growth. 

DRILL, a small narrow opening made in the 
ground by means of a hoc or othci implement, 
■for the reception pf different sorts of seeds and 
roots, such as pease, beans, potatoes, and various 
kinds of small seeds, as well the nuts and stone® 
of several sorts of trees, and the bulbous and 
tuberous roots of many plants of the flower 
kind. 

Drills are centrally formed by setting a line as 
tight as possible in the direction the crops are to 
be put in. and then with a common noe held 
corner-ways, with the edge close to the line, 
1 


drawing the drill alon^ it, from half ah inch to 
five or six deep, as the different sort® of seed® 
and roots may require. 

But drills, for some particular small seed®,, 
may be drawn with a small or middling hoe flat- 
ways, or the edge downwards, in a horizontal 
position, so as to make a broad flat-bottomed 
drill; in that way forming a wider level bottom* 
with a larger space for the seeds, which admit® 
of having them more evenly sown to an* equal 
depth. 

For seeds of tender plants which require thtt 
aid of hot-beds, as a hoe cannot be introduced*, 
the ends of the two first fingers or a short flat 
stick an inch or two broad, may be employed* 

DRILL SOWING, the method of putting in 
crops by depositing the seed in drills: most sort® 
of crops that are cultivated in rows are put in 
to the greatest advantage in this way,, as those 
of the pea* comm on bean, and kidney-be an kind, 
early potatoes, spinach, and beet* as well as 
parsley, coriander, and a variety of small seed® 
for the purpose of sallad and other uses. 

It is a mode of sowing which is particularly 
beneficial in affording the means of raising crop® 
with regularity as well as of keeping the ground 
free from weed®, and earthing up me mould to 
the roots of the crops,, by which their growth i® 
greatly promoted:; and likewise, which admit* 
of the greatest convenience in gathering the va^ 
rious sort* of produce. 

When the seeds or root * of any sort have been 
sown or planted in. drills, the earth should b* 
immediately drawn evenly over them, either with, 
a hoe or rake, or the hand for the very small or 
moroddicate sort*; but for the large kinds, such 
as pease, kidney-beans, broad-beans, be. it may 
be turned iu upon them expeditiously with the 
feet alternately, carefully covering all to, an equal 
depth, trimming the top.of each drill clear from, 
stouts and clods, so as to leave a perfectly 
smooth and even surface for tl*e crops to come 
up in. 

DUNG, a substance formed by passing: 
through the bodies of animals, which is made 
use ot irv garden culture, both for the purpose 
of improving the soil, and that of affording a. 
mild moist artificial heat, by which variou* 
sort* of delicate crop® may be raised and pro-* 
duerd at much earlier period® than, could others 
wise be the case.. 

In the intention- of amending the condition, 
of the ground, various sorts of dung may be 
made use of after being considerably reduced 
by undergoing the process of fermentation; but 
where (lie production of heat i® the principal 
object, that of the stable kind nuist be chiefly 
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employed, while in iu long or littery condition. 
See Hot-Bed. 

All aorta of animal dungs may be applied with 
advantage to soils of different aorta in the way of 
manure ; but that of the slable kind is in general 
the most beneficial in the raising of garden crops ; 
for which purpose it may often be used after it 
has been employed in hot-beds, and is consider¬ 
ably reduced. For some sorts of crops, as those 
of the polatoe, carrot, cabbage, brocoli, cale, and 
several other similar kinds, it may, however, be 
used with more benefit while in its littery unre- 
dneed condition, as by its gradually undergoing the 
process of decomposition within the earth, neat 
is not only evolved, but various other materials 
formed arid set at liberty which greatly contri¬ 
bute to the growth and support of such crops ; 
and at the same time the earth or mould pre¬ 
served in a more loose state about their roots,, by 
which they are more readily extended and en¬ 
larged* This last is a circumstance of great 
utility in potatoe, carrot, parsnip, and other si¬ 
milar tap and tuberous-rooted crops. 

The nature and mode of application of these 
substances will be explained in another part of 
the work. See Manure, ' 

DWARF TREES, such trees of the fruit 
kind as are raised by grafting or budding stocks 
within a few inches of the ground, ana w hich 
only form their heads to the height of a few 
feet, as from four or five to seven or eight, ac¬ 
cording to the kinds. It also comprehends such 
dwarf trees as are planted for espaliers, as well 
as those that are standards, though it is the lat¬ 
ter that belong to this head. 

Formerly, when trees of this sort were more 
attended to, they were trained in many different 
forms, from which they look their titles; thus, 
there were Concave, Convex , Horizontal, Spirol, 
and Natural Dwarf Trees, according as their 
heads were formed. In the forming of these 
trees, the method chiefly practised In the differ¬ 
ent sorts will be described in another place. See 
Training of Fruit-Trees. 

The kinds of fruit-trees most commonly em¬ 
ployed in this way, are those of the apple, pear, 
plum, cherry, apricot, fig, and filbert kinds; but 
other sorts may be trained in the same manner. 

To have good trees of these sorts, they should 
be grafted upon dwarf stocks, those of the 
apple on paradise stocks, and the pear kind on 
quince stocks. The former are, however, of 


a shorter duration when raised on these stocks, 
than on those of the crab or apple kind. 

The sorts uf pears most adapted to this method 
are those of the summer or autumn fronted kinds, 
as the winter sorts never answer well in this 
method of management. 

These kinds of fruit-trees should never he 
planted nearer together than fifteen or twenty 
feet, though Mavtyu, for those on paradise 
stocks, has mentioned t=ix or eight; oir Dutch 
stocks eighteen or twenty; and for those on crab 
or apple stocks twenty-five or thirty. 'Die rea¬ 
sons why trees of this form are not in much 
esteem tor planting in gardens now as they were 
formerly, are, that of their being less advantage¬ 
ous in producing fruit from their form than 
those of the espalier kind; the ground being 
kept clear under them with more difficulty ; 
their taking up too much room when grown to 
a large* size; the air not circulating so freely 
about their stems, by which the fruit may be 
injured; the great difficulty of getting at the 
middle of the trees in the summer without dis¬ 
placing the fruit on the outside branches; and 
the greater destruction of the fruit-buds in con¬ 
sequence of the nature of their training. Mr, 
Forsyth, however, in his useful Treatise on the 
** Culture and Management of Fruit-Trees/* 
recommends the planting of dwarf plum-trees 
in the kitchen garden as standards, in the mid¬ 
dle of six-feet wide borders, at the distance of 
seventeen yards, training them up to have stems 
about time feet in height. And iu the long 
narrow royal gardens at Kensington, whiefi 
are much exposed to the winds, he has found two 
rows of apple-trees intermixed alternately with 
other fruit-trcea planted on each side of the mid¬ 
dle walk, which extends the whole length, at the 
distance of seventeen yards from each other; 
with others iti two rows in the six-feet borders 
on the sides of the cross paths, at the distance 
of fourteen feet, to be highly beneficial in 
breaking the force of high winds; while the 
fruit can be conveniently gathered by a person 
standing on the ground. And as plums can be 
planted in the same manner with similar inten¬ 
tions ; the quarters may be kept clear for culi¬ 
nary crops, and a free circulation of air admitted, 
which cannot be the case with espaliers. Be¬ 
sides, dwarf standards, which-canbe trained to any 
size, appear much beirer than espaliers, and at 
the same lime afford a greater proportion of fruit. 
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'ITIAItTH, a substance constituted of various 
Pj combinations of terrene materials. It forms 
the bed in which vegetables establish themselves 
and take their growth. The vegetable earth near 
the surface is in general the most fruitful and pro-* 
ductive, as containing the largest proportions 
of vegetable and animat matters; the goodness 
of the iuterior parts being estimated* as they 
approach or recede from it. For the purpose of 
perfect vegetation, it should neither be too stiff 
and adhesive, nor too light and porous, as in 
the former case the component particles are 
too close and compact to afford the roots of 
plants a sufficiently teady entrance to extend 
themselves and collect their nourishment; and 
in the latter, they are too loose and open to af¬ 
ford that stability and support to the plants 
which is necessary, as well as incapable of re¬ 
taining a due degree of moisture for promoting 
their healthy growth. 

E^rth for the purpose of garden culture shout d 
therefore neither be of a too loamy or clayey, 
or loo loose and sandy a quality j but of a ricn, 
rather light, pliant nature, capable of being 
worked at all seasons without inconvenience, 
and of sufficient depth, as from one to two feet, 
to admit the toots of all sorts of plants and trees 
to extend themselves vfith facility. 

TTie black vegetable* bazefly4>rown, and 
chesDut-coloured loams arc all proper for the 
purpose of garden ground/ And many other 
sorts of earth that are of a more stiff ana reten¬ 
tive nature may be made so by the application 
of such substances as arc of a contrary quality. 
See Soil. 

EBENGS, a genus comprising a plant of the 
hoary, evergreen, flowery, exotic, shrubby kind, 
for the green-hnuse. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphia 
Decandria . 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, bell-shaped perianth ium, terminated by 
five filiform teeth, which are villose, and nearly 
equal: the corolla is papilionaceous, length oT 
the calyx: standard roundish, straight, entire; 
rudiments of wings obscure, crescent-shaped; 
keel crescent shaped, gibbous, ascending at the 
tip: the stamina nave diadelphous filaments, all 
growing together into a sheath, with tips di¬ 
stinct : anthers roundish; thepistilhifu,,a round¬ 
ish germ? villose : style capillary: jtigma ter¬ 
minal, acuminate: the pericarpium is ton ovate 
legume; the seed single, and rough frith hairs. 

The species cultivated is E. CretUa , Cretan 
Ebony. 

a 


It rises with a shmbbv stalk three or four feet 
high, having several side branches. The leaves 
at each joint hoary, composed of five narrow 
lanceolate leaflets, which join at their (ails to the 
foot-stalk, and spread out like the fingers of 
band. The branches are terminated by thick' 
spikes of large purple flowers; from two to 
three inches long, making a fine appearance. It 
flowers in June and July, and in very warm sea¬ 
sons sometimes perfects seeds in this climate. It 
is a native of Crete. 

Culture ,—These plants may be increased by 
feeds, which should be sown in the autumn, in V 
pots filled with light earth, and placed under & 
frame in the winter, to be protected from frosts* 

When the plants come up in the spring, they 
should be kept clean from weeds, and be refresh¬ 
ed now and then with water. After they have 
acquired strength to be removed, they should be 
planted in separate small pots of the same earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, just to 
promote their taking new root, then gradually in¬ 
ured to the open air, and removed in the latter end 
of May into a sheltered situation, to remain till 
autumn, when they should again be brought 
under shelter, as they will not live in the open ~ 
air during the winter; but they must not be too 
tenderly treated, as they are apt to draw up 
weak. They should in winter be sparingly wa- ' 
lered, but in summer often refreshed. They 
afford variety in the green-house. 

ECHINOPS, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy, herbaceous, perennial and annual 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesis 
Poly gam ia Segregata, and ranks in the natural - 
order of Composite? Capitate?, ^ v 

The characters are. that the calyx is com¬ 
mon, many-leaved, with scales subulate, totally 
reflected, emrtaininjr many flowers: perianthiiim 
partial one*flowere<J, oblong, imbricate, corner¬ 
ed': leaflets subulate, loose above, upright, per¬ 
manent ; ibe corolla one-petaNed, length of the 
calyx, tubular; border five-deft, reflex, spread¬ 
ing : the stamina consist of five capillary fila¬ 
ments, very short: anthers cylindric, tubular, 
five-toothed: the pistil lum is an oblong germ; 
style filiform, length of the corolla: stigma dou¬ 
ble, somewhat depressed, rolled back; there is 
no pericarpium: calyx unchanged, larger: the 
seed single, ovate-oblong, narrower at the base, 
with obtuse tip ; the down obscure ; the recep¬ 
tacle common globose aqd bristly* 

The species cultivated are: 1. £. sph&roce* 
pkalu$ $ Great Globe Thistle; S» E* ritro , Small 
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Globe Thistle; 3 - £. strigasus, Annual Globe 
Thistle. 

The first has a perennial root. The a talk a 
many* four or five feet high* The leaves long 
and jagged* divided into many segments almost 
to the midrib* the jags ending in spines; they 
are of a dark-green on their upper side, but 
woolly on their under. There are several glo¬ 
bular heads of flowers on each stalk. The florets 
are commonly blue, but sometimes white* These 
come out in July, and the seeds ripen in Au* 
gust. It is a native of France, See. 

It varies with white flowers. 

The second species has a perennial creeping 
root, sending un several strong stalks two feet 
high, and branching. The leaves cut into many 
fine segments to the midrib. Each branch is ter¬ 
minated by a globular bead of flowers, smaller 
than those of the first, and of a deeper blue, but 
sometimes white: they come out in July. It is 
a native of the South of France, 

It also varies with white flowers* 
lie third is an annua) plant, with a stiff white 
•talk two feet high. The leaves divided, ending 
in many points, which have spines; their upper 
side green, covered with brown hairs, their 
under side white and woolly; the stalk is ter¬ 
minated by one Urge head of pale blue flowers, 
appearing in July. It is a native of France, See. 

These plants are readily increased 
by sowing the seeds in the autumn in the places 
where the plants are to grow. When they are 
come up in the spring, they should be properly 
thinned and kept free from weeds. Some of the 
strangest plants may likewise be removed to 
other shuatkma. In the third sort the seeds are 
better sown in the early spring* 

They are well suited to afford variety in the 
large borders of gardens or pleasure-grounds, as 
they succeed in almost any soil. 

EDGING, a range of small, dwarf, evergreen 
plants, as bos, thrift, &c. closely planted on the 
ride of borders or beds, for use and ornament. 

They are particularly necessary to such bor¬ 
ders as immediately verge walks or alleys of 
gravel, sand, shells* or other loose materials; 
to preserve the earth from being forced out upon 
them. They are likewise neat and useful as 
divisions in the flower-garden between the beds. 

'Hie first of these is the most effectual \ easily 
kept in order, and the most durable ; retaining 
its leaves and full verdure at all seasons, pro¬ 
spering in all soils and situations, being never 
hurt by any weather, and enduring many years 
clove and regular, with the culture of merely 
clipping once or twict every summer at the top 
and sides. 

The latter also grows very close, low, and is 
in verdure all the year; flowering beautifully two 
months in summer, but is apt to spread out of 


bounds, requiring to be reduced by cutting in 
considerably on each side, or by replanting it 
afresh every two or three years. It is necessary to 
trim it a little with garden-shears on the sides and 
tops every summer at soon as it has done flow¬ 
ering, cutting off and removing all the withered 
flower-stalks, which is best performed during 
moist weather* 

There are several other plants of low growth, 
such as daisies, pinks, chamomile, London* 
pride, catchfiy, evergreen flowery perennials, 
that are sometimes employed as edgings, w hich 
have a pretty effect when in flower; hut as in 
one year they spread greatly out of compass, 
they should be taken up and re-planted every 
spring or autumn, particularly the daisies. 

Dwarf bushy annuals are also sometimes town 
for summer edgings in small gardens, such as the 
dwarf virgin-stock, heartVease, candy-tuft, and 
several other low, bushy, annual flowersj but 
he first is the most suitable, as it grows low, 
cushy, and does not ramble; is very flowery, 
and continues long in bloom. Some sorts of 
shrubby aromatics are likewise used—as thyme, 
savory, hyssop, sage, lavender, and rue, all of 
which are evergreen, and may be kept low by 
dose shearing; but then they are liable to be* 
come woody, stubbed, and naked. 

Parsley is alio a good evergreen edging ft; 
the edges of the quarters and borders of kitchen 
gardens: and strawberries are occasionally plant¬ 
ed for this purpose; and where the runners in 
summer are kept trimmed in close, tbe plants 
have an agreeable appearance when in blossom 
and fruit. 

In the planting or fanning edgings—if box, 
the plants are generally placed in email, perpen¬ 
dicular trenches, close together, so as at once to 
form a complete edging. Thrift, daisies, pinks, 
&c. are commonly planted by dibble, at about 
two or three inches distance in the line, though, 
to form a compact edging at once, they may be 
planted so dose as to touch each other. Pink- 
edgings may be formed by sowing the seed in a 
drill along the edge half an inch deep, suffering 
tbe plants to remain; and annul) flower edgings 
are formed in the same manner : thyme, savory, 
and hyssop edgings may either be formed by 
sowing tbe seed, or by plants or slips; sage and 
lavender, chiefly by planting young slips; and 
rue in the same way, or by seed. 

All the shrubby kinds of edgings should be 
neatly shorn or clipped with garden-shears, at the 
top and sides, every year in summer ; and some 
sorts require it twice in that time, to preserve 
them perfectly neat, such as box. 

These should never be suffered to exceed two 
or three inches in width, nor above three high; 
and those of thrift and tbe other herbaceous 
plants are not to get more than three or four 
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inches in width• The am made kinds* if in 
pleasure-cruunds, should not exceed five or si* 
inches iiTheighl, nor more than three or four in 
breadth. 

In trimming box edgings, the top should be 
clipped along first in a level or even manner, then 
on the sides. Other low' edgings should be cut and 
kept in a somewhat similar manner at top and 
sides, which, in those of the flowering kind, 
thmiid generally be trimmed to regular order as 
soon as the flowers decay. 

EDGING-IRON* an implement employed 
for cutting even the solid edges of grass-plats, 
lawns, 8cc. 

In the blade it is made somewhat in the 
crescent form, or like a large cheese-knife, 
rotmding below at the edge part, and with a 
socket above, upright m the middle, in which 
to fix a long straight handle of wood, three or 
four feet tong. See Plate on Garden Im¬ 
plements. 

In executing this work is straight edges, a 
line may be set as-a guide to cut regularly even 
and straight by; but in curves, sweeps, or serpen¬ 
tine edges, the eye and a steady hand must be the 
guide: in both modes the edging-iron should 
be held obliquely or slanting flat-ways to the 
edge, cutting clean downward an inch or more 
deep, forming the edge even and<upright \ the cut¬ 
tings being directly cleared away to the bottom. 

It is likewise useful in new laid grass-plats, 
which generally require the edges of the 
sward to be cut in even to their proper form and 
bounds, and which can be effected in this way 
to greater exactness than with a spade, and in 
a more even and regular method. 

EDGING-SHEARS, an implement of the 
ficissar kind, calculated for trimming the rough 
edges of grass-plats and lawns ; being used only 
in cutting or clipping the projecting loose grass* 
See Plate on Garden Implements. 

The most eligible kind for this purpose are 
such as are in the form of sheep-shearing shears, 
wholly of iron, formed witli an elastic how 
handle, without any wooden handle as in the 
common .garden-shears: they may, however, be 
formed vvtth long wooden handles, and be so con¬ 
trived, as totdip the level surface as well as the 
.edges: they are useful in the summer season 
when the grass grows out rough and irregular 
along the edges into the walks, &c. and requires 
to be trimmed in close and even occasionally, 
which may be expeditiously performed with these 
kind of shears, by being held with one hand, 
and run alone the :dges, culling, as they proceed, 
the loose pro]acting grass close and even to the 
solid sward or green si;rface. 

This work also often effected with the 
point of common hedge-shears and a garden 
knife. 


EHRETIA, a genus comprising plants of the 
exotic tree kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Psntandria 
Mona^tjina, and rauks in the natural order of 
A*pcri)\At&. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed periamhtum, bell-shaped, half five-cleft, 
obtuse, very small, permanent; the corolla one- 
pet ailed: tube longer than the calyx: border five- 
cleft: divisions somewhat ovate, flat: the sta¬ 
mina consist of five subulate, patulous filaments, 
length of the corolla ; anthers roundish, incum¬ 
bent; the pisttllum is a roundish germ : style 
filiform, thicker above, length of the stamens: 
stigma obtuse, emarginate; the pericarp)um a 
roundish one-cvlted berry: the seeds four, convex 
on one side, cornered on the other* 

The species cultivated are: 1. E, ibtifo!ia t 
Timis-leaved Ehrctia; % . E* bourreria, Oval- 
leaved. Ehretia; 3. E. exsucca^ Dry-fruited 
Ehrctia. 

The first is an upright tree, in its native state 
from twenty to thirty feet high, with an oblong 
thick head : the branches unarmed, roundish, 
subdivided ; the leaves alternate, veined, blunt, 
about four inches long, on short petioles; pa¬ 
nicles terminating, oblong, large : the flowers 
terminating, numerous, white, and small, suc¬ 
ceeded by a small berry* It is a native of Cuba. 

In Jamaica it is known by the name of Bas¬ 
tard Cherry-tree. 

The second species is a small inelegant tree, 
having an adust habit, fifteen feet high iq 
some situations, m others seldom five: the trunk 
unequal, with a chinky bark : branches very 
many, irregular; the leaves alternate, petioleo, 
quite entire, various; obtuse, acute oremargi- 
nate; smooth, on rocks, rugged in other places, 
differing in size; oblong, ovate ; the flowers in 
corymbs, sweet, of a white colour. It is a na¬ 
tive of the West Indies. 

The third is a small tree fifteen feet in height; 
sometimes erect, sometimes supporting itself on 
other trees; the leaves are ovate, acute, very 
smooth, alternate, petiolcd, two inches long: 
the racemes hr anc h ed , sobco ry mbed, sub term mat¬ 
ing: the flowers having a slight degree of sweet¬ 
ness, much larger than in the preceding ones, 
succeeded by green four-cornered berries. It U 
a native oF Spain, 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
sowing the seeds procured from abroad in the 
spring season, in pots of light earth, plunging 
then* in a hot-bed. When the plants have at¬ 
tained proper growth, they should be removed 
into separate pots, and replungcd in the bark-bed 
of the stove. 

They.are likewise capable of being propagated 
hv laying down the young shoots in the spring; 
but in this way they are long in striking root* 
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They require the protection of a moderate stove 
during the autumn and winter, but when they 
have had some growth; they may be set out in 
the summer in the open air in hot weather. 

T hey have a fine effect in their exuberant Foli¬ 
age among other stove plants; all the species af- 
Junling much variety. 

ELJEAGNUS; a genus containing plants of 
the shrubby deciduous kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrandria 
Monogynlaj andianksin the natural order of 
Eltvagn*. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a 
one-leafed. Source left perianthium, superior, 
straight; belLform^outwanJly scabrous, inward¬ 
ly coloured,.deciduous: there is no corolla : the 
stamina consist of four filaments,, very short, 
inserted into the calyx below the divisions: an¬ 
thers oblong, incumbent: the pistillum is a 
roundish; inferior genu: style simple, a little 
shorter than the calyx: stigma simple: the peri- 
carpium. an ovate, obtuse drupe, smooth; with 
a dotted tip : the seed an oblong obtuse nut. 

The species cultivated are : ]. JS. attgustrfilut, 
Narrow-leaved Oleaster, or Wild Olive; 2 , £. 
orfe/ito/fr, Oriental Oleaster;or Wild Olive; 3 . £. 
laiifoita , Broad-leaved Oleaster, or Wild Olive* 

The first is a tree branching from the bottom, 
growing sometimes to the height of three fa* 
thorns, with a trunk the thickness of a man's 
arm or thigh, elegant m its appearance, especially 
from the silvery brightness of the leaves: the 
bark is smooth, brown: wood pale, prettily 
wined with my and brown, but not hard 5 the 
branches ana branchlets slender, frequent* alter¬ 
nate, smooth, unarmed, or having thorns, espe¬ 
cially in young trees: the leaves are petiolcd, in 
the more northern parts lanceolate, in-the more 
southern broader, raiher obtuse,and larger; silvery 
w hite underneath, on their upper surface hoary- 
greenish, and. shining very much: the flowers 
come out at-the middle leaves of the smaller 
branches,usually solitary or two together, some¬ 
times, but very seldom, three from each axil, in 
which case one or two are oivshorter peduncles 
and barren, succeeded by a solitary drupe, ob¬ 
long, hoary-white when young, thicker and yel¬ 
lowish when ripe,, inclosing within a sweet pulp 
a woody,, gray, furrowed nut.. It is a native of 
the South of Europe, See* 

Miller particularly distinguishes it from the 
thorny and unarmed narrow-leaved Oleaster: 
the latter* he considers as that which is most 
oommonly preserved in our garden*: the leaves 
in this are not more than two inches long, and 
about three quarters of ail inch broad in the mid¬ 
dle ; are white, and have a soft cottony down on 
their surface; and at the footstalk of every leaf 
comes out a pretty long sharp thorn: the leaves 


being alternate, the spines come out on each side 
of the branches : the flower^ arc small, and have 
a strong scent when fully open. 

- The second species, in the stature and manner 
of growth, is a tree that resembles a middle- 
sized willow, as also m the hoariness of its 
leaves and the division of its branches : the bark is 
ray, and cloven in the trunk; the small 
ranches alternate, all white-tomentose : the 
leaves are alternate, oblong-ovate, and oval, 
quite entire, petiolcd, with a snowy hoariness 
underneath, and dotted-hoary on the upper 
surface, not shining, but soft. The wild sorts 
have sharp straight thorns scattered variously 
over the branches, which on the smaller twigs 
are hoary all over, and bear leaves ; but the 
cultivated trees have no thorns: the flowers 
are alternate, peduncled, solitary, and extreme¬ 
ly fragrant: the fruit ovate, very obscurely 
octangular, tomentose; the nut furrowed, hav¬ 
ing a cylmdiic kernel: it has much the ap¬ 
pearance of the first, but is a native of Persia* 

The third has a tuberous root* and rises with 
ar woody stem to the height of eight or nine feet, 
dividing into many branches : the leaves are 
silvery,, with several irregular dark-coloured 
spots; are alternate, and continue all the year: 
the flowers are lateral, while, on one-flowered 
peduncles, several together; the fruitsmalloratc, 
containing one seed. Native of the East Indies*: 

Miller remarks, that it is rare at present in¬ 
cur gardens. 

Culture ,—These plants may be increased ■ 
either by seeds, layers, or cutting*; but the law 
ter is the readiest and most common method. 

The seed, when it can be procured, may 
be sown in pots of light earth m the spring,, 
plunging them, in the hot-bed ; and* w hen the 
plants are of some growth, removing them 
into other pots* or situations, where they may 
remain a year or two. 

The layers aud cuttings of the voung- shoots 
should be laid down or planted out in the 
autumn or early spring, those made from the 
tender sorts being put impels, and placed in the 
hot-bed of-the stove* When they arc become 
well rooted, they may bo removed, the hardy 
sorts into- the nursery to have a few year* 
growth*, and those of the tender kinds mtu 
separate pots> to have the protection of the 
green-house and stove. 

These are all. ornamental’ plants, the first 
sort being well adapted to afford variety in 
the clumps and borders of shrubberies, the 
second to the green-house, and the last to Lho 
stove. As the plants in the first sorts do not 
continue long, new ones should be raised every 
two or three years. 

ELDEib See Samsccus. 
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ELEPHANTOPUS^ageaufcomprismg plants 
of the flowery, herbaceous, exotic kind. 

It belong* to the class and order Syngenesis 
Poiygamia Segregate , and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite Capitate e. 

The characters are: that the calyx is an invo¬ 
lucre of three broad, sharp leaflets, many-flow¬ 
ered, large, permanent, without an umbel: pe¬ 
rianth ium partial, four-flowered, oblong, imbri¬ 
cate; scales lance-subulate, mucrouate, upright, 
of which the four longer are equal: the corolla 
compound tubular : corollets hermaphrodite five 
or four, equal, disposed in a single circle. Pro¬ 
per one-petalled, tubular 5 border narrow, five- 
parted, nearly equal: the stamina consist of five 
capillary filaments, very short: anther cyhndric, 
tubular: the pisUltum is an ovate, crowned 
geno : style filiform, length of the stamens: 
stigmas two, slender, spreading : there is no 
pencarpium s calyx unchanged; the seeds soli¬ 
tary, compressed: down bristle-form 1 the re¬ 
ceptacle is naked* 

The species cultivated are: I * E* sealer. Rough¬ 
leaved Elephant's Foot; 9 . £* tomentosus, Wool- 
ly-leaved Elephant's Foot* 

The first sends out from a perennial root many 
oblong rough leaves, which spread near the 
ground; between which, in the spring, arises a 
branching stalk. Hide more than a foot high : 
the side tranches are short, and generally ter¬ 
minated by two heads of flowers, each 00 a short 
peduncle: the florets are of a pale purple co¬ 
lour. Itit a native of the East and West Indies, 
flowering about the beginning of autumn* 

The second species generally rises to the height 
of fifteen or twenty inches, sometimes mom. 
The common receptacles rf the flowers rise 
singly from the axils of the upper leaves, and 
seem disposed in the form of a spike, but there 
are seldom more than four florets in etch* At 
first coming pp it has many leaves, five inches 
long, and au inch and half broad where broad¬ 
est; beginning very narrow, continuing so 
for two inches, and ending in a round point; 
are hard, smooth, dark green, and indented 
about the edges. From among these a round, 
strong, green stalk rises, four feet high, with 
an embracing leaf at each joint: it has branches 
towards the top, standing round at every joint, 
divided into others, which are beset with smaller 
leaves. From the axils of these come out the 
flowers, without any peduncle, standing in se¬ 
veral green leaves; they are white, in bundles, 
without any involucre* It is a native of Ja¬ 
maica, &c* 

Culture.— These phots are capable of being 
increased by sowing the seed in the early spring 
jo n a moderate hot-bed, or in pots plunged in ic 
When the plants have attained a little growth. 


EMP 

they should be removed into pots filled with 
light fresh earth, and be re-plunged in the bark 
hot-bed, due shade and water being given, till 
they are fresh rooted, air and water being then 
freely afforded when the season is hot. 

Tnese plants require the protection of tba 
green-house in winter, but may be placed abroad 
a little in the hot summer season. 

They afford variety among other potted green¬ 
house plants. 

ELM-TREE. See Ulmus* 

EMPETRUM, a genus containing plants of 
the under-shrubby kind. 

It belongs to tne class and order Dioecia 7 W- 
andrta, and ranks in the natural order of Encet* 

Tbc characters are: that in the mate the calyx 
is a three-parted periamhiwo; divisions ovate, 
permanent; the corolla has three petals, ovate- 
oblong, narrower at the base, larger than the 
calyx, withering; the stamina consist of three 
capillary filaments, very long, hanging forwards t 
anthers upright, short, two-parted* In the fe¬ 
male the calyx is a periantfaium, as in the malet 
the pistilium is a superior genu, depressed: style 
scarce any : stigmas nine, reflex-expanding 
(styles three to nine) : the pericarptum an oebi- 
enisle berry, depressed, one-celled, larger than 
the calyx 1 the seeds nine, jointed!y placed in a 
circle, on one side bulging, on the other cor* 
uered (three to nine). 

The species are; i. E. nigrum, Black-berried 
Heath; 9 * J 2 . album. White-berried Heath* 

The first «s a small decumbent shrub; the 
outer bark deciduous, and of a brown colour, 
the inner yellow; branches rough with the re¬ 
mains of the petioles ; the terminating bud 
oonsists of five membranaceous leaflets, hairy at 
the edge; this puts forth five little branches, of 
which four are in a whorl: the leaves are in 
fours, somewhat three-cornered, with a white 
linear keel, and petioled: the flowers axillary, 
sessile, and solitary: the berries brownish-black, 
when ripe; the size of juniper berries. It is a na¬ 
tive of the north of Europe, flowering in April* 

The second species differs from the above in 
having the smaller branches pubescent; the 
leaves longer, somewhat scabrous on their upper 
surface, and channelled underneath: the berry 
guarded at the base by a fleshy, white, shining 
calyx. It is a native of Portugal. 

Culture.— These plants are capable of being 
raised from seed, slips, or offsets, and layers; 
but the best method is that of planting the 
young plants procured from the places where 
they grow naturally. 

The seeds in the first sort may be sowu in 
situationa where the earth is boggy, and there is 
a degree of shade and moisture, in the open 
ground, in the spring season; but in the second 
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sort it must be sown in pots, and plunged in the 
hot-bed under glasses to bring them forward; 
in this way the plants grow slowly. The slips 
and layers may likewise be planted in the same 
situations, according to the different kinds, in 
the spring or summer season. The potted sort 
succeeds Best when the pots are filled with boggy 
or peaty earth* 

The first sort affords variety in the fronts of the 
borders and clumps of shrubberies, and the lat¬ 
ter in the same situations in the green-house* 
ENDIVE* See Cechorium* 

EPHEDRA, a genus containing plants of the 
under-shrubby, evenrreeEi kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Dtoecia Mo - 
nadelpkm, and ranks in the natural order of 
Comjerm* 

The characters are: that in the male the calyx 
is a compounded anient of one-flowered scales, 
few, roundish, concave, length of the perianthi- 
um: the perianthium proper one Leafed, half-two- 
cleft, roundish, inflated, small, compressed ; di¬ 
visions obtuse: there is no corolla: the stamina 


consist of seven filaments, coalescing into a su¬ 
bulate pillar, divided at the tip, longer than the 
calyx: anthers roundish, turned outwards, of 
which four are interior; the other three superior* 
In the female the calyx is a five-fold periamhium, 
one placed on another, with alternate divisions, 
in an ovate figure; each one-kafed, somewhat 
ovate, two-parted; the exterior ones smaller: 
there is no corolla : the pistiUum two ovate 
germs, size of the lasr perianthium, on which 
they are placed : styles simple, filiform, short: 
stigmas simple: there is no pericarpium : cal¬ 
cine scales all thickened, succulent, constituting 
a divided berry; the seeds two, ovate-sharp, on 
one side convex, on the other flat, compressed 
by the calyx covering them on even,' side* 

The species cultivated are: l , £* dtslachya s 
Great Shrubby Horse Tail, or Sea Grape; 2, 
J3. monostachyOj Small Shrubby Horse Tail. 

The first has a low, under-shrubby stem, 
sometimes branching to the height of two feet, 
having various small joints, from which come 
off opposite narrow shoots, branching cut into 
long rusby tufts, opening in tbe manner of 
leaves, for which they serve* It is a native of 
the south of Europe, flowering from June to 


July* 

The second species rises with a low undcr- 
shnibby stalk to the height of not more than 
about a foot, sending off branches in a similar 
growth to the first* It is a native of Siberia, 
lowering from September to November* 

Culture .-*The propagation in these plants is 
easily effected by planting the offsets, taken from 


their creeping roots in the early spring season, 
in a situation where the ground is rather stiff 
and moist* They were formerly cultivated iu 
pots, but they are now found to answer better 
id the open air. 

They afford variety in the small borders and 
clumps, by their singular growth and appear¬ 
ance. 

EPIGjEA, a genus containing a plant of the 
low, trailing, flowery, shrubby kind* 

It belongs to thecla^s and order Decandria 
1Vfonogynhj and ranks in the natural order of 
Bicornvs. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a double 
perianthium, approximated, |?ermanrnt; exterior 
three-leaved; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acumi¬ 
nate; the exterior large: interior five-parted, 
upright, a little longer than the exterior: leaflets 
lanceolate, acuminate : the corolla one-petal led, 
salver-form : tube cylmdnc, as long as tne calyx 
or longer, hirsute within; border spreading, fivc- 
parted: lobes ovate-oblong; the stamina consist 
of ten filiform filaments, length,of the tube, 
affixed to the bade of the corolla; anthers ob¬ 
long, sharp: the pisliilum is a globose germ, 
villose: style filiform, length of the stamens: 
stigma obtuse, subquitiquefid : the pericarpium 
a subglobose capsule, depressed, five-cornered, 
five-celled, five-valval: the seeds very many 
and roundish: the receptacle large, and five- 
parted. 

The species chiefly cultivated is JS* rep&fs f 
Creeping Epig®a, or Trailing Arbutus* 

It is a low plant, with a trailing shrubby 
stalk, which puts out Toots at the joints* The 
stalks are garnished with oblong rough leaves; 
waved on their edges. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches in loose bunches of 
a white colour, and divided at the top into five 
acute segments, which spread open m form of 
a star. It flowers in July, but does not produce 
fruit in this climate* It is a native of Virginia, &c* 

Culture .—In this plant it is easily effected by 
its trailing stalks, which put out roots at the 
joints, and may be cut off from the old plant 
and planted in a shady situation, where the soil 
is moist, in autumn, that the plants may be well 
rooted before the spring. When the winter 
proves very severe, it is necessary to lay a few 
dried leaves, or other light covering, over them, 
to protect them from frost; and after they are 
well rooted they only require to be kept free from 
weeds* 

These plants afford variety in the fronts of shrub¬ 
beries, and other parts of ornamented grounds. 

EPILOBKJM, a genus-containing a plant of 
the herbaceous, flowery, perennial kind* 

* Z 
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It belongs to the class 
Monogynta, and ranks ir 
CulycwtthcmtE. 

1 he characters are: that the calyx 13 a 
leafed perianthium, four-parted, superior; divi¬ 
sions oblong, acuminate, coloured, deciduous : 
the corolla has four roundish petals, outwardly 
wider, emarginate, expanding, inserted into the 
divisions of jhc calvx: the stamina consist of 
eight subutate filaments \ die alternate ones 
shorter: anthers oval* compressed, obi use : the 
pistlllum is a cyUndric germ, extremely long, 
inferior; style filiform: stigma four-clrft, thick, 
obtuse, rolled back; the pericarpiuin in an ex¬ 
tremely long capsule, cylmdric, streaked, four- 
celled, four-valvcd ; the seeds numerous ob¬ 
long, crowned vnih down: receptacle extremely 
long, four-cornered, free, flexile, and coloured* 
The species cultivated is E, angusiifoiiuju t 
Narrow-Jeaved or Rose-bay Willow-dicrb* 

It has a creeping root* The stem is upright, 
from three to six feet high, branched at top, 
round, and pubescent; the branches alternate* 
The leaves alternate, running slightly down the 
stem, smooth, the edge minutely and rarely in¬ 
dented, the midrib whitish: the lateral nerves 
arc nearly at right angles with this; and the 
leaves at their first appearance are rolled in. at 
ihe edge* The flowers are purple, showy, grow¬ 
ing in a kind of long spike, on purple pedun¬ 
cles, the length of the germ, bending down be¬ 
fore the flowers open, but afterwards erect; 
seldom more than four or five blown together on 
the same spike* From the great,similitude of 
the leaves to those of willow, it has obtained the 
name of Willow-herb* or French Willow* 
There is a variety with white flowers. 
Culture*—\t is readily increased by dividing 
Us. creeping roots,: and planting portion* of them 
out in moist shady situations where they are to 
remain, in either the autumn or carly_ spring* 
Tlie plants tnay also be raised by sowing the 
seeds in the same situations. The plants after¬ 
wards require only to be kept within propr limits* 
They are well suited to shady situations, and 
for covering rock-work* 

EPIMEDIUM, a genus containing a plant of 
the low, herbaceous, flowery, perennial kind* 

It belongs to the class aud order Tetraftdria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Coryaaies- 

The characters are: that^ the calyx is a four- 
leaved perianthium ; leaflets ovate, obtuse, con¬ 
cave, expanding, small, placed directly {not al¬ 
ternately) below the petals, caducous (with a 
single bracte at the base of two of them) i the 
corolla haa lour petals, obtuse, concave, expand¬ 


ing : nectaries four, cop form, (sllpper-fonn,) 
with obtuse bottoms, of thg size of the petals, 
and leaning on them, affixed by the edge of the 
mouth to the receptacle: the stamina consist of 
four subulate filaments, pressing on the style; 
anthers oblong, erect, two-celled, two-valved, 
irapintr from the base towards the tip, with a 
free dissepiment: the pistillum la an oblong 
germ : style shorter than the germ, length of the 
stamens: stigma simplc : 1lie pericarp!uni is an 
oblong silique, acuminate, one-celled, two- 
valval : the seeds verv many, and oblong. 

The species is fc\ atpirtum^ Alpine Barrenwon. 

h has a creeping root, from which arise many 
stiff smooth stalks, about nine inches high, cy- 
1 inti vie, simple, near the root surrounded with 
scales, at top Irichotomuus. The leaves once 
and twice tern ate, pendulous, heart-shaped, end¬ 
ing in a point, serrate; the aerratu res ending in a 
hair, pale green on the upper side, gray on the 
under. The raceme a finger's length,, naked, 
loose, lateral, with three or fottt branchleta, 
usually two-flowered, supported by a nifim# 
bracte* It is a native of the Alps, flowering in 
April and May* 

Culture *^-It is readily increased, by planting 
portions of its creeping roots in moist shady si¬ 
tuations in the autumn or spring. It afterwards 
requires to be re-trenched, to keep ii from injur* 
Uig other plants* 

It affords ornament and variety m,the borders*, 
by its singular growth* 

EHICA, a genus comprehending plants of 
the evergreen, flowery, shrubby kind; mostly 
exotics* 

It lielongs to ihe class and order Octondria 
Mmogyrtia, and r*nk* in the natural order of 
Biconus* 

The characters are;-that the calyx is a four* 
leaved perianthiunu .leaflets ovate-oblong, per¬ 
manent ; the corolla one-pelalkd, bell-form, 
four-cleft, often bellied: the stamina consist 
of eight filaments, capillary, inserted into the 
receptacle: anthers two-cleft at die. tip'; the 

J ti&tulum is a roundish^^uperior germV style fili- 
orm, upright, longer than the fiiaincns-H-stigma 
crowned, four-cornered, four-cleft: the-pericar- 
pium is a roundish capsule, smaller than the 
calyx, covered, four-celled, four-valved; parti¬ 
tions meeting with the sutures (opposite to the 
sutures): the seeds numerous and.very small* 
The species most in cultivation, according to 
Martyn, are; 1 * E* Tetrati#> Cross-leaved Heath ; 

E , cmere& p Fine-leaved Heath; 3* EAldyma^ 
Double-anthered Heath; 4 * £* nrfomi. Tree 
Heath; 5 * E* AustraUs^ Spanish Heath; 6*. 
E^multi/iora > Many-flowered Heath; 7 * Af«* 
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diterranea, Mediterranian Heath; S* £. htfea. 
Yellow Heath; 9* E* halivacaba , Purple-stalk¬ 
ed Heath; 10. E. vtonsotiiutta} Bladder-flowered 
Heath ; 1L E, mucosa t Mucous Heath ; Iff* E* 
urceQlarLiy Hairy-flowered Heath ; 13* E, mari* 
folia , Maruio-leaved Ileath; 14. E* crnen(a 9 
Bloody-flowered Heath; 15. E. ramen/ffCf*7,Slen¬ 
der-branched Heath; 16* E * perw/uta, Blush- 
flowered Heath ; 17 - E. tri/lora 7 Three-flowered 
Heath ; IS* £* baccans, Arbutus-flowered Heath; 
19* £. coi'ifvlia, Slender-lwigged Heath ; 20. £. 
empetrifblia 9 Crow Berry-leaved Heath; 21, E . 
capitata , Woolly Heath; 22. E* tnbifiora t Tube- 
flowered Heath; 23. £* conspiatt f, Long-tubed 
Yellow Heath; 24. E. cerinihiodes^ Honey wort- 
flowered Heath ; 25. E. towjasff. Tufted-flowered 
Heath; 26* £. massoni^ Tall Downy Heath; 
27. E* Plukenetiij Smooth-twigged Pencil- 
flowered Heath ; 28. E* Petiveri t Downy* twig¬ 
ged Pencil‘flowered Heath ; 29- E, hejbacea, 
Early-flowered Dwarf Heath; 30. E.gTQftd}Jlvra r 
Great-flowered Heath. 

There arc many other species equally deserving 
of cultivation* 

The first has shrubby stems, from nine to 
twelve inches high* branched, brown, somewhat 
rugged from the remains of the leaves which 
have fallen off; branches a little woolly: the 
leaves arc commonly in fours, but sometimes in 
fives, ovate-linear, spreading, near the flowers 
pressed close to the stem, the edges turned in and 
ciliated, each hair terminating in a small round 
gland; the upper surface is flat, the lower con¬ 
cave and white: flowers hanging down one over 
another all one way* It is a native of the 
northern parts of Europe, flowering in July and 
August; but according to Linnaeus, twice in the 
year. 

It is not inferior to many of the foreign heaths 
in the beauty and delicacy of its flowers. This 
is distinguished from the other British heaths, 
not only by the flowers growing in a Kind of 
cndulous cluster on the Lops of the stalks, hut 
y the leaves growing in fours, and forming a 
sort of cross. 

The second species has a perennial woody root: 
the stems shrubby, about a foot high, with op¬ 
posite branches: the bark ash-coloured: the 
leaves are linear, fleshy, spreading; above smooth 
am] shining, transversely wrinkled; towards the 
end beset with a few scattered hair-like points; 
beneath having a longitudinal furrow, which is 
white from a woolliness apparent to the magni¬ 
fier; the edge somewhat membranaceous, and 
when viewed with the microscope appearing ser¬ 
rulate: the leaves, when young, have three flat 
sides, but when full grown are nearly flat: the 
flowers are in long clustered whorls terminating 


in spikes, of a deep purple colour, sonorous when 
struck; they come out from the sides of the 
young shoots; those irom the end-shoots being 
near each other, but scattered and bare; those 
from the small lateral brandies generally in pairs* 
It is a native of the middle parts of Europe, 
flowering from June to August* 

The third has twisted, trailing stems: the 
branches between sco;ed and angular, light 
reddish brown; the more slender shoots ash- 
coloured, all lateral, to seven or more rising Irom 
the same point in the manner of an umbel ; 
when beginning to flower, gradually tapering 
towards the end; the leaves are linear, somewhat 
like those of fir, bowed sideways smooth, but 
not glossy, somewhat pointed, w hen magnified 
appearing to have distant serratures on the edge, 
which is bent in ; upper surface green, slightly 
elevated in the midale; under whitish, convex, 
with a smooth furrow running along it, longer, 
and sometimes thrice as Jong as the corolla, and 
crowded so close as to conccalthe younger shoots: 
the flowers roundish, on long slender peduncles, 
from the sides of the branches, beginning from 
below the middle, and extending to the cuds, 
continuing on, in the cultivated plants, till the 
next season* It is a native of Britain* 

The fourth species is an upright shrub, grow¬ 
ing to the he! ght of si x feet, with upright branches 
covered with a white nap: the leaves are verv 
abundant, upright, smooth, almost aw I-shaped, 
covering the branches, wrinkled when dry : the 
flowers very numerous, on the middle of the 
branches, so that the later leaves are above them; 
they are on branching peduncles, forming a 
panicle. It is a native of the South of Europe, 
flowering from February to May, 

The fifth is an upright rigid shrub, with 
an ash-coloured bark * the leaves are in threes 
or fours, linear, obtuse, somewhat rugged on the 
edge : the flowers terminating, two or three, 
sub sessile* It is a native of Spain, flowering ill 
April and May. 

The sixth species has the stem the height of 4 
man: the leaves are in fours or fives, spreading, 
obtuse, gibbous at the base: the flowers purplish. 
It is a native of the South of Europe, flowering 
from June to November* 

The seventh has the branches whitish, and 
angular: the leaves are in fours, seldom in fives, 
and even; the flowers lateral, and of a purple 
colour, simple, coloured, lanceolate, acute, 
shorter by naif than the corolla: style twice as 
long as the corolla; stigma entirely simple: 
it resembles the muhifora^ but the corolla is 
absolutely ovate; the branches angular and white. 
It is a native of the South of Europe, flowering 
from March to May. 
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In the eighth species the stem is subdivided smooth; branchleU pubescent: the leaves 1U 
into narrow branches : the leaves pressed dose, near-awl-shaped, grooved, spreading, half an 
almost imbricate, opposite, blunt, grooved un- inch long, on appressed petioles scarcely half a 
derneath, a line in length : the flowers are on the line in length: the flowers axillary, and of a 
extreme branchlcts, one, two, or three together, deep red colour. It is a native of the Cape, 
and upright, of a yellow colour. The whole flowering at various seasons* 
plant being covered with shining golden or The fifteenth species has the branches filiform, 
silvery flowers is very beautiful and ornamental, ramentaceous, long, ferruginous: the leaves very 
It is a native of the Cape oF Good Hope, It narrow, upright, pressed close: the flowers um- 
varies with yellow or white flowers* belled, of a purple colour. It is a native of the 

j The ninth is a lofty shrub with purplish Cape of Good Hope, flowering in July, 
branches ; the branchlcts subtomentose and The sixteenth has the stem shrubby, smooth- 
white: the leaves crowded vrey much, even, ish, with pubescent branches: the leaves linear, 
rugged about the edge. , ohtuse, erect, channelled underneath, the length 

liut according to Tlmuberg, the stem U of the joints, hispid or subscabrous: the flowers 
smooth, rugged, brown, flex nose, decumbent, arc umbelled, dispersed on the upper twigs, and 
strict, a span high ; the branches alternate, di- of a flesh-colour* It is a native of the Cape, 
varieate, like the stem : the leaves in threes, flowering from February to May. 
lanceolate, acute, smooth, flat above, convex The seventeenth has a brown stem, smooth 

beneath, with a slender groove, spreading. It below, hispid at top, erect, a foot high; the 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, flowering branches dichotomous, brown at bottom, and: 
in May and June. It is distinguished from the smooth, above ash-coloured, hirsute, erect, fes- 
other sorts by the size of the flowers. rigiatc: b ran chi ets scattered all over t he branches, 

In the tenth the stem is erect, pubescent leaf- filiform, frequent, hairy-rough, wand-like: the 
less, two feet high: the branches scattered, fre- leaves are linear-subulate, entire, smooth, flat 
<^uent, spreading, covered with leaves, very short, above, convex beneath, with a very slender groove, 
simple : the leaves in threes, ovate, obtuse, con- incurved, from erect spreading: the flowers soli- 
vex beneath, with a longitudinal groove, flat tary, or two or three together, on very short 
above, entire, imbricate, smooth, scarcely a line drooping peduncles, ash-coloured, tomentose* 
in length : the flowers solitary, nodding, on pu- It is a native of the Cape, 
beseem reflex peduncles large and white* It is The eighteenth species has an erect 6tera> 
a native of Africa- This is one of the most branched: the leaves linear,, blunt ish, rugged 
beautiful plants of this beautiful genus. on the edge, longer than the intemodes, on 

The eleventh species has a frutesccnt stem, whitepetioles; the flowers terminating, in threes, 
determinate!y branched, with white, awl-shiped, or thereabouts, nodding, the siae of a pea, on 
dccurrent lines under the scars of the leaves; purple peduncles, with alternate, remote, flesh- 
which arc linear, even, pressed close, scarcely coloured braclea. It is a native of the Cape, 
longer than the inters ticca : the flowers termi- flowering in April and May. 
nating, Bubumbelled, on peduncles the length of The nineteenthhasa shrubby, compound stem: 
ihe flowers. It is a native of the Cape of Good the leaves linear, smooth : the flowers terminal- 
Hopc. ing, sessile, of a purple colour. It U a native 

In the twelfth the stem is fluxuosc-ercct, of the Cape, flowering in August, 
ash-coloured, two feet high : the branches op- The twentieth species has a brown, rugged 
rrosite,or in threes, cinereous-villose, wand-like: stem, a foot high : the branches in whorls, like 
branch lets filiform, scattered, frequent, wand- the stem, flexuose-crect: branchlcts trichoto- 
like: the leaves arc in threes, linear-lanceolate; mous and dichotomous, like the branches: the 
beneath grooved from (he re volute margins, to- leaves in sixes, oblong, obtuse, incurved, above 
men Lose -whitish, from erect spreading, curved a three-cornered, fiat, beneath grooved, rugged, 
little : the flowers flesh-coloured* It is a native especially underneath, very finely ciliate, im- 
of the Cape of Good Hope, flowering in May brieate, a line in length : the flowers aggre- 
aiul June. gate, whorls, in the middle and at the ends 

It varies with flowers very hirsute and hairy, of the branchlcts of a blood-red colour. It 
red, and whitish flesh-coloured. flowers in April and May. 

The thirteenth species has the leaves three- The twenty-first species has the stem seldom 
fold oval, downy-while underneath : the flowers erect, commonly decumbent, smooth, flexuosc, 
ovate, conic, "it is a native of the Cape of filiform: the branches filiform, ilexuose, villose :■ 
Good Hope. branchlcts capillary, frequent, tomentose: the 

In the fourteenth the branches arc round and leaves ovate, spreading, rough, with long hairs j 
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the flow ere at the ends of the extreme bronchitis, 
pcdtmckd, one, two, or three together, the 
whole calyxes covered close with a white wool* 
The twenty-second has the leaves linear, even 
the upper ones, ciliate: the flowers terminating, 
solitary, sessile, of a purple colour. 

The twenty-third species has the leaves four¬ 
fold, smooth, and long yellow flowers* It 
flowers frow Mav to August, 

The twenty-fourth has the branches com¬ 
pound : the leaves oblong, convex, even, grooved 
underneath, ciliate, withspinules: the flowers 
Jante,heaped on the sideinto a sort ofhcad,scssile, 
pubescent: calyx rough, with white hairs, as it 
were doubled: the corolla bright blood red, rough 
with white hairs, havingtheniouthobscurdy four- 
cleft* It is a native ot the Cape, flowering most 
part of the year* 

The twenty-fifth species has the branches heap* 
cd above the flowers: the leaves linear, blunlisli, 
erect: the flowers heaped, lateral, below the top 
of the stalk. It is a native of the Cape, 

The twenty-sixth species has shrubby fili¬ 
form stems, covered all round with leaves: the 
leaves in fours, imbricate in eight rows, very 
short, elliptic,crowded, obtuse, ciliate, so that 
they appear villose : the flowers red, in a tennis 
nating sessile head 1 - It is native of the Cape, 
The twenty-seventh has the leaves linear and 
crowded : the flowers peduncled, and nodding* 
It is a native of the Cape, 

The twenty-eighth species is a brown shrub : 
the branches covered with branchlets in threes, 
crowded, very short, pubescent, clothed with 
squarrose leaves; which are also crowded, awl- 
shaped, subtrigonal, somewhat nigged at the 
edge, patulous, or standing out at the tip: the 
flowers solitary, at the ends of the branchlets, 
drooping, on a short, pubescent peduncle, of a 
red colour. It is native of the Cape, flowering 
from January to March, 

The twenth-ninth species is a small shrub^ 
from a foot to eighteen inches in height, decum¬ 
bent at bottom, then upright, branched, flexible: 
the leaves are almost covering the whole stem, 
deciduous, resembling those of the fir, thiefosh, 
having a prominent nerve, narrow, very sharp, 
smooth : the flowers at the tops of the branchlets, 
on short peduncles, alternate, among the leaves: 
they come out in autumn, continue closed du¬ 
ring winter, and are then green; in May the year 
following the flowers are unfolded ; the anthers 
which were inclosed are protruded, the calvx and 
corolla, opening, are both changed into a pale pur¬ 
ple or flesh-colour, It is a native of Austria. 

The thirtieth species has the leaves linear, 
.four-folded ; the flowers targe and yellow* It is a 
native of the Cape, flowering from May to July* 


Culture *—These elegant plants must be treated 
in different methods, according to their nature* 

The first three British sorts are capable of be¬ 
ing propagated by sowing the seeds, cither in 
the places u here thev arc to remain, or in pots 
filled with peaty earth in either the autumn or 
spring seasons, but this is a tedious practice* 
The best method ri, to take them up from the 
places where they grow naturally m the early 
autumn, with good balls of canh about their 
roots, planting them again immediately where 
they are to grow. 

They succeed best where the soil is of the 
peatv or moory kind, and where it has not been 
enriched by manure; and as they protrude their 
roots chiefly near the surface, it should be a* 
little dug about them as possible. 

The four following sons may be increased in the 
same manner as the former; but the best prac¬ 
tice is bv layers, cuttings, or slips, which should 
be laid down or planted out in pms filled with 
boggy earth, either in the early spring or the 
latter end of summer, plunging them- in a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed, giving them proper shade and 
water. When they have taken full rout, they 
should be removed with balls of earth about 
them into separate pots> being replaced in the hot¬ 
bed till they become well established, when they 
will be capable of bearing the open air in mild 
weather* 

All the other species may be increased either 
by cuttings or layers, but most of them by the 
former* "The cuttings should be made from the 
best young shoots, and be planted in the spring 
season in pots filled with a composition of light 
boegy and loamy earth, being placed in the hot¬ 
bed, and covered with bell-glasses, and duely 
shaded from the sun, slight waterings being given 
when necessary ; the layers are best made iti the 
autumn, being managed in the same wav. 

When the plants are perfectly rooted, they 
may be removed into separate pots filled with the 
same sort of earth, and placed in the dry, stove 
or green-house, where many of the plants must, 
constantly be kept. 

The ninth, twentieth, and twenty-sixth species 
must, however, be raised by layers, as they have 
not yet been increased by planting their cuttings. 

When seeds are made use of in producing these 
plants, they should l be sown in pots filled with 
the above sort of earth, Iti the early spring, and * 
plunged in the hot-bed of ihc stove. When the 
plains have acquired a fc^ inches growth,.-they 
should be removed into single pots with a little 
earth about their roots, and ue re plunged in the 
hot-bed in the stove, being preserved in it, or 
the wannest part of the green-house* during the 
winter*. 
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Tlic first three sorts afford an agreeable variety' 
in the borders and clomps, a* they continue long 
in flower* The four following kinds are likewise 
hardy, and afford variety among other potted 
plants in the open air during the summer. 

The other species are more tender, but pro¬ 
duce an agreeable effect among the stove and 
green-house col lections, from the great bca uly and 
continuance of the flowers in manv of the sorts. 

ERIGERON, a genus comprising plants of 
the hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Sj/npnmia 
Pohigamia Snpe{fliw t and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite DhundvtPm 

Tire characters are : that the calyx is common 
oblong, cy limine, imbricate; scales subulate, 
upright, gradually former, nearly equal : the 
corolla compound rayecl ; corollets hermaphro¬ 
dite, tubular in the disk ; females ligulate in ihe 
ray ; proper of ihe hermaphrodite funnel-form 
border five-cleft: of the female ligulate, linear, 
subulate, upright, commonly quite entire: the 
stamina in the hermaphrodites have five fila¬ 
ments, capillary, very short: anthers cylindrie, 
tubular : the pistillum in the hermaphrodites ha* 
the germ very small, crowned with a down longer 
than its corollct: style filiform, length of the 
down : stigmas two, very slender : there is no 
pericarpium: calyx converging: the seeds in 
the hermaphrodites oblong, small : down long, 
hairy: of the females extremely like the herma¬ 
phrodites; the receptacle naked, and flat. 

The species mostly cultivated are : i, E* vis - 
cosum t Clammy Erigcron ; 2. E* Cotmdimspj 

Canadian Erigcron ; 3 . J£. purpureum , Purple 
Erigeron, or Labrador Aster* 

Other species mav be cultivated for variety. 
The first has an upright, stiff stem, near three 
feet high, striated, hairy, viscid, branched from 
the very bottom : the leaves thick, rough with 
hairs, having glands between them exeuding a 
clammy juice, strong smelling, bent down at 
the base, rounded and stem-clasping : on the 
branches linear, entire, four inches long and two 
broad : the peduncles two-leaved, one-flowered; 
scarcely longer than the leaves : flowers radiate, 
of a yellow colour ; appearing in July, and af¬ 
fording an agreeable smell* It is a native of 
the South of France, &c. 

The second species has an annual root: the 
stem firm, hairy, sometimes three or four feet 
high, frequently crooked, much branched to¬ 
wards the top, and even from the middle: 
the branches gradually shorter, and forming a 
tong cone; the lower leaves oval, tapering to a 
foot-stalk, with large blunt distant teeth; higher 
up lanceolate, distinctly serrate, (or entire) 
•lightly hairy on the upper, but more so on the 


low er surface, those on the branches and atthefr' 
ba?c linear-lanceolate, entirely sessile; flowering- 
heads numerous, on simple or branched slender 
peduncles. It came originally from North 
America, flowering in August. It is sometimes 
called White Golden Rod. 

The third has a perennial root; the stem her¬ 
baceous, branched, a £>ot or more in height: 
the leaves alternate, sharp, cither entire, or with 
a ftw iceth about the edge : the flowers panieltd : 
leaflets of the calyx lanceolate, sharp, unequal, 
smooth, slightly keeled; the keel having a few 
hairs scattered over it: corollcts of the ray very 
numerous, purple; of the disk yellow. It is a 
native of Hudson's Bay, flowering in July and 
August. 

Culture *—These plants may be increased by 
sowing the seeds in patches, in the perennial sorts 
in the autumn, and the annual ones in the spring, 
in the borders, clumps, or oilier parts where Inc 
plants arc to remain. They should afterwards 
be kept free from weeds, and be properly 
thinned. 

The perennial kind may likewise be increased 
by off-sets or slips from the roots, which should 
be planted out in the autumn, where the plants 
arc to continue. 

The first kind requires a dry soil and sunny 
exposure. The perennial sort flowers the se¬ 
cond year. 

They are plants which afford ornament and 
variety among other? of the flowering kind. 
ERINGO. See Ehyngium# 

ERINUS, a genus comprising plants of the 
herbaceous and shrubby perenniaf kind. 

It hcloncs to the class and order Didynamia 
Angio^permia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Prru>mtt<&* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five¬ 
leaved perianthium : leaflets lanceolate, upright, 
nearly equal, permanent: the co rolla otic-petalTcd, 
unequal: tube ovate-cylindric, length of the 
calyx, bent back: border flat, five-parted; di¬ 
visions equal, obcordate : the stamina have four 
filaments, very short, within the tube of the 
corolla, of which the two opposite ones are 
a little longer: anthers small; the pistillum is ft 
somewhat ovate germ ; style very short: stigma 
headed: the pencarpium is an ovate capsule, 
rolled up in the calyx, iwo-cellcd, gaping two- 
wavs : the seeds numerous and small# 

The species are: I. E. Alpinm^ Alpine Eri- 
nus; 2. EtJ'ragrans, Sweet-smelling Erinus* 

Other species may be cultivated for variety. 

The first has a perennial root; the root-leaves 
form a thick tuft dose to the ground, are all line- 
ar-spatulatc, pubescent, with a few serratures at 
the end on both aides: the leaves on the stem 
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alternate, of a dark green colour: stems many, the calyx in a double row is interspersed both 
very simple, a hand high, round, pubescent, between the hermaphrodite and female flosculej^ 
upright; the side-ones barren and decumbent: The species are: 1. £. jtfriamus, Cluster- 

flowers alternate, of a purple colour, aepa- leaved Eriocephalus; fl. £. raccmostts^ Silvery * 
rated by leaves like those on the stem, but small- leaved Eriocephahis, 

er, and forming an upright, simple raceme* The first has a shrubby stalk, from four to six 
They appear in May, or earner. It is a native of feet high, putting out many side-branches the 
Germany* whole Tength : the leaves are wobllv, coming out 

The second species has a simple stem : leaves In clusters, some taper and entire, others divided 
alternate, from the axils ; spike long with the into three or five parts, which spread open like a 
fluwers remote; corollas tomentose on the out- hand; they have a strong smell when bruised 
side, of a dark colour, fragrant at night. It is approaching to that of Lavender Cotton: the 
a native of the Cape* flowers are produced in small clusters at the ends 

Culture.-^ The first sort may be increased by of the branches, and stand erect: the female 
parting the roots, and planting them where th^y florets composing the ray form a hollow, in the 
are to remain in the early autumn* They succeed middle ol which the hermaphrodite florets form- 
the most perfectly in situations where the soil is mg the disk are situated: the border is white, 
a loamy sand and not enriched by the application with a little reddish cast on the inside, and the 
of manure, as under other circumstances they are diskis of a purplish colour. It flowers from 
apt to rot, and be destroyed* January to March. 

The second kind may fee increased by planting The second species has the stature and appear* 

cuttings of the young shouts early in the spring ance of the first, but all the leaves are undivided: 
or summer months, m pots of fresh light earth, the flowers are on pedicles shorter than the calyx i 
them in the hot-bed of the stove, outer scales of the calyx four, ovate, subtomen- 
i they are well rooted, they should be re- t03e, with avery soft wool from the bosom of them,, 
moved into separate pots and placed in the green- It flowers in March and the following month* 
house, where they must be constantly kept. Culture *—These plants may be raised by )ay- 

and have a pretty free admission of air as well as ers or cuttings of the young shoots* The for* 
frequent slight waterings. mer should be laid down in the early autumn 

They are plants that afford variety in the dif* or spring, and the latter planted during the 
ferent situations where they grow. The first is summer, in pots filled with light earth, and 
avery desirable little plant for the decoration of plunged in a moderate hot-bed, being shaded till 
rock-work, aa it grows in close tufts, and pro* they become well rooted, and frequency refresh* 
duces numerous lively purple flowers during most ed by small waterings. When the layers or cut- 
»f the summer season* tings have stricken Toot perfectly, they should be 

ERIOCEPHALUS, a genus containing a taken off, or removed into separate pots, and. 
plant of the shrubby evergreen kind. placed in an airy situation m the green-house to 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia preventtheirbeingdrawnupioomuch; afterward* 
Polygamia Necessarian, and ranks in the natural they may be set out in the open air in a warm, 
(urier of Composite* Nuarmcntacem* aspect till the approach of autumn, when they 

The characters are: that the calyx is common must be removed into the green-house again, and: 
upright; scales ten, ovate, equal, converging, of placed so as to have much sun and free air when 
which the five exterior are kceeled, the interior the weather is mild, carefully guarding them 
flat: the corolla compound rayed; conillules her- against frost and moist air. 
maphrodite twice as many as in the disk: Fe- They should be very sparingly watered In win* 
males five in the ray: proper of the hermaphro- ter, but when in the open air in summer it will 
dite funnel-form; border five-cleft, patulous: be frequently necessary. 

of the ray ligulatc, obcordate, with three-lobed, From their retaining their leaves all the year,, 
equal tips: the stamina in the hermaphrodites they have a very ornamental effect in winter, 
consist of five filaments, capillary, very short: ERYNGIUM, a genus containing plants of 

anthers cylindric, tubular: the pistillum in the the hardy flowering biennial and perennial kind* 
hermaphrodite is avery small germ, naked : style It belongs to the class and order Pentandria - 
simple; stigma two-cleft, sharp: in the females, Digynia , and ranks in the natural order of 
germ ovate, naked: style simple, stigma acu- Umlellat&, 

initiate, inflex: there is no pericarpium ; calyx The characters are : that the calyx is a common 
scarce changed: there is no seed to the hernia* conic receptacle, chaffs separating the sessile 
phrodites: females solitary, obovate, naked: floscules: involucre of the receptacle many-leaved, 
the Ecceptaculum naked, flat; or else a down of flat, exceeding the floscules: perianthium proper 
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five-Jcavcd, upright, sharp, exceeding the co- 
roila, seated on the germ; the corolla uni¬ 
versal, uniform, roundish: flosculcs all fertile: 
proper five-pelalled: petals ohltmg, the tips Kent 
imvardstnthe base 3 straighU:iud longitudinally by 
a line ; the stamina consist of five capillary fila¬ 
ments, straight, exceeding the flosculcs: an¬ 
thers oblong: the pishllmn U a hispid inferior 
germ: styles two, filiform, straight, length of 
the stamens: stigmas simple: the pericaipium 
is an ovate fruit, divisible in two directions: the 
seeds oblong, and columnar* 

The species cultivated are: 1* £. Jcetidum, 
Stinking Eryngo; 2* £* planum^ Flat-leaved 
Eryngo; 3: E. meritlrmim t Sea Eryngo, or Sea- 
Holly j 4. £♦ amvtkyslimtm) Amethystine Eryn- 
go; 5* E * jilpinunij Alpine Eryngo* 

The first has an annual or biennial root. The 
root-leaves bluotish; the serratures terminating 
in harmless spines. The stem a foot high or 
more, green, somewhat angular, dichotomous, 
spreading; with the extreme branches fit xuose* 
The leaves on the branches opposite, stem- 
clasping, wedge-shaped, subeomiate, with the 
edge toothed and semitrifid ; the divisions lan¬ 
ceolate, all the angles terminating in a purplish 
spine* The peduncle springs from the angles of 
the stem ; it is straight, shorter than the inter- 
node, triangular, streaked on the sides* The in¬ 
volucres are composed of six leaflets or there¬ 
abouts; are horizontal, and longer than the 
flower; the leaflets are lanceolate, nerved, and 
have a sptue at the tip and at one or two of the 
. serrauirts, The common receptacle is cylindric, 
whence the flower is cylindric* It is of a dull 
white colour, appearing at the divisions and ex¬ 
tremities of the branches* The whole plant has 
a very ]>e net rating, si rone, but not unsavouiy 
smelt* It is a native of Virginia, flowering in 
June and July* 

The second species has a perennial root. The 
stem upright, round, furrowed or streaked, 
whitish, about a foot and half in height, bhteish 
at top, where it divides into three parts, each of 
whicti U terminated by a peduncled axillary 
flower. Lower Waves cordate ovate, obtuse, on 
long petioles, with unequal, mucronate notches 
about the edge; stem-leaves sessile; the upper¬ 
most lobed, gashed, smaller serrate, the notches 
# pin u lose* The flowers in terminating heads, 
fenced with a six-leaved involucre, spreading 
and reflex* It iaanative of Austria, &c. flower¬ 
ing in July- 

There is a variety with white stalks and 
flowers. 

The third has a creeping root, running deep 
into the ground* The leaves roundish, stiff, gray, 
set with sharp spines on the edges* The stems 


a foot high, branched, smooth, having at each 
joint leaves of the same form with the lower 
ones, but smaller* The flowers come out at 
the ends of the branches in roundish prickly 
heads, and arc of a whuish blue colour; under 
each head is a range of narrow, stiff, prickly 
leaves, spreading tike the rays of a star* The 
flowers appear in July. It is a native of Britain, 
&c* The young flowering-shoots when eaten 
as asparagus are very grateful, and of a nourish¬ 
ing quality. 

The fourth species has the lower leaves divided 
like the fingers of a hand, into five or six seg¬ 
ments, which are very much cut at their extre¬ 
mities into many parts, and have small spines* 
The stem is about two feet high, with smaller 
and more divided leaves* The upper part of the 
stem, and also the heads of flowers, are of the 
finest amethystine colour, making a fine appear¬ 
ance* It is a native of Slyna, flowering in 
July. 

The fifth species has a perennial root* The 
leaves are cordate and toothed, the lower on 
long oelioles, the upper stem-clasping* The 
lower leaves resemble those of Cacalia, but are 
more acute, and the teeth end in a soft spine: 
Amethystine leaves surround the oblong head 
of flowers; some of them bristle-form and re¬ 
flex, others pinnatifid aud lanceolate* It is cu¬ 
rious, according to Villars, on account of the 
beauty of the involucres, which are of a vinous 
azure blue, mixed with green and white* It is 
a native of Switzerland, &c. 

Culture *—Some of these plants may be in¬ 
creased by seed, and the others by planting 
their creeping roots* 

The Hist, second, fifth, and sixth sorts are 
raised by sowing the seeds, in the first on a hot¬ 
bed or in pots plunged into it, but in the others 
in the autumn, in the places where the plants 
are to grow. 

When the plants have attained some growth, 
in the first kind, they should be removed into se¬ 
parate small pots, filled wiih light, fresh, fine 
mould, and replunged into the bark hot-bed, 
being afterwards managed as other exotic plants 
of the tender kind. The plants usually flower 
the second year, and then die* In the other 
species all the culture that is required after the 
Jants appear is that of thinning them properly, 
eeping them free from weeds, and digging the 
ground about them in the early spring season. 

The third species must be increased by plant¬ 
ing portions of the creeping roots of the young 
plants in a dry gravelly soil in the autumn, as 
soon as the stems decay* They grow the largest 
and must fleshy in the root in such situations as 
are occasionally overflowed by the sca-water* 
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They afterwards only require the culture of It belongs to the class and order Dtadelpkin 
being kept free from weeds* Decandria , and ranks in the natural order of 

They are all proper for being introduced in PapUionntetz. 
the borders or other parts of plea sure-grounds The characters arethat the calyx is a one-* 

for variety, except the first, which requires the leafed periamhium, entire, tubular:"mouth emar- 
prntcction of the stove. ginate above; beneath furnished with a meilife- 

ERYSIMUM, a genus furnishing a plant of rousporc: the corolla papilionaceous, fivc-pe- 
the flowery perennial kind, tailed : slandard lanceolate, with sides bent 

It belongs to the class and order Tcirtalyrtamia back, ascending, very long: wings somewhat 
SUhfTiosa, and ranks in the natural order of ovate, scarce longer than the calyx, scarce pro- 
SiiiqmstB. jeering beyond the tube of the standard, very 

The characters are : that the calvx is a four- small: keel straight, length of the wings, two¬ 
leaved perianthium: leafletsovatc-obfong,parallel* petalled, eniargmate: the stamina consist of 
converging, coloured, deciduous: the corolla is ten filaments, conjoined at the lower part, but 
fotir-petalTcd, cruciform: petals oblong, flat, little l>em in, the length of half the standard, 
extremely obtuse at the tip : claws length of the unequal: anthers ten, sagittate; the pistillum is 
calyx, upright; gland nectariferous double, a pedicel led germ, subulate, attenuated into a 
within the shorter filament: the stamina consist subulate style the length of the stamens : stig- 
of six filaments, length of the calyx ; of these in a terminal, simple i the pericarpium is an ex- 
the two opposite shorter: anthers simple : the tremdy long legume, protuberating at the seeds, 
pistillum is a linear germ, four-cornered, length terminated by a point, one-celled: the seed* 
of the stamens: style very short: stigma head- kidney-form. 

ed, permanent, small: the pericarpium is a long The species chiefly cultivated are % 1. 2J. Aar- 
silique, linear, strict, exactly lour-comcreo, bacea 9 Herbaceous Coral-Tree; £, camc* t 
two-valved, two-celled: the seeds very many. Flesh-coloured CoraLTree; 3. i!. Coralloden* 
small, and roundish. drm f Smooth-leaved Coral-Tree; 4. £. pkta y 

* The species principally cultivated is £. Barba- Prickly-leaved Coral-Tree. 
tea. Winter Hedge Mustard, Cress, or Yellow The first has a large woody root, from which 
Rocket* fresh shoots come out every spring, growing to 

It has a perennial root. The stem a foot or the height of about two, feet, which seldom 
eighteen inches high, smooth, round, deeply throw out branches, and are sometimes peren* 
furrowed, much branched. The leaves smooth, nial. The leaflets are hastate, deep green; the 
dark green, having two or three pairs of round- upper part of the stalks terminated oy a long 
ish lobes, connected to a broad foliaceous rib; bunch or spike of scarlet flowers. The legumes 
the extreme lobe much the laivest, and either of five or six inches long, containing five or six 
an oval or blunt rhomboidal figure, slightly in- scarlet seeds* It flowers in September, but 
dented on the edges; but varying much in form, never produces seeds in this climate. It grows 
The flowers are in racemes or thick spikes at the naturally in South Carolina, 
ends of the stem and branches, of a yellow co- In the second species the seeds are not half so 
lour. It is sometimes cultivated for spring large as those of the third, and are of a bright 
salad, under the name of French or American scarlet colour; the leaves are also much smaller. 
Cress. and have long acute points; the branches are 

It varies with double flowers, which is the very closely aimed with crooked greenish spines. 
Double Yellow Rocket. as are also the ribs and foot-stalks of the leaves. 

Culture.-^ These plants may be readily in- The flowers grow in very long close spikes, and 
creased by sowing uie seeds in the autumn or are of a beautiful scarlet colour. It is a native 
spring in the places where they are to remain, of La Vera Crux. 

afterwards keeping them properly thinned, and ^ The third ha* a thick woody stem, which 
clear from weeds. rises about ten or twelve feet high iq this cli* 

The double variety may be propagated by off* mate, but where it is a native to twice that 
sets or slips from the roots, planted out in height, sending out many strong irregular 
autumn. branches, which are covered with a brown Bark. 

This species is sometime* sown as a warm The leaves are on long foot-stalks; the middle 
spring salad herb. leaflet much larger than the other two; they are 

The double variety is employed as an oma* all heartrshaped, smooth, and of a deep green 
mental plant in the holders, Rtc. colour* The flowers come out at the ends of 

-■ ERYTHRINA, a genus comprising plants of the branches, in short thick close spikes; are 
the herbaceous and shrubby exotic kind. of a deep scarlet colour, and make a-fine ap- 
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pearance; are mostly in beauty in May and 
June, but not succeeded by pods here : in Ame¬ 
rica they have thick swelling crooked pods, 
containing large seeds of a reddish purple co¬ 
lour- The leaves fall off in spring* and new 
ones arc put forth in autumn, which continue 
green all the winter; but the flowers do not 
Appear tilt the leaves are shed. 

The fourth species has shrubby branched 
stalks, seldom above eight or nine feet high, 
armed in everv part with strong crooked black 
spines. The leaves are smaller than those of 
the preceding, and have a nearer resemblance 
to the first; the foot-stalks are armed with the 
fame sort of spines, and the midrib has also 
some which arc smaller, and not so black : the 
flowers are of a paler scarlet, and grow in looser 
spikes. The seeds are as large as those of the 
third sort, but of a dark purple colour. It is 
usually planted in the East Indies as a support 
to Pepper plants. , 

Culture .—These plants may all be raised By 
sowing the seeds, obtained from their native 
situations, in pots filled with light good mould, 
in the early spring, plunging them in a mode¬ 
rate hot-bed. When the plants have attained 
fin inch or two in growth they may be shaken out 
of these pots, and planted in separate small puts of 
the same sort of earth, re-plunging them in a 
mild bark hot-bed, giving them proper shade, 
air, and water during the summer; but keeping 
them in autumn in the stove. As the plants 
advance in growth they must be removed into 
larger pots. 

They are likewise capable of being increased 
by planting cuttings of the young shoots in 
poU of light earth during the summer season, 
plunging them in the-hot-bed. The seedling 
plants are however the strongest. 

They afford ornament and variety among col¬ 
lections of other stove plants. . 

ERYTHRONIUM, a genus consisting of a 
plant of the low flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hexandria 
Monogi/nia, and ranks in the natural order of 
SarmeriiacetiP* 

The characters are: that there is no calyx: 
the corolla has six petals, oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, alternately incumbent towards the 
base, gradually more spreading, from the middle 
bent Backwards; nectaries two: tubercles ob* 
tuse, callous, growing to each alternate and in¬ 
terior petal near the base; the stamina consist 
of six subulate filaments, very short: anthers 
gblong : the pistlllum is a turbinate germ : style 
simple, shorter than the corolla, straight: stig¬ 
ma triple, spreading, obtuse: the pcricarpium 
ia 4 somewhat globose capsule, narrower at the 


base, thrce-eellcd, thrce-valved: the seeds are 
very many, ovate, acuminate. 

The spccica is E.Dens canit. Dog-tooth Violet* 

It has two ovate leaves joined at their base* 
three indies Ionic, and one inch and a half 
broad in the middle, gradually lessening towards 
the ends; these at first embrace each other, in¬ 
closing the flower, but afterwards spread flat 
upon the ground; arc spotted with purple and 
white all over their surface- Between then* 
rises a single, smooth, purple, naked stalk, 
about four inches high, sustaining one flower of 
a purple colour, which hangs down. The roots 
are white, oblong, and fleshy, shaped like a 
tooth. It grows naturally in the south of France. 

There arc varieties with longer and narrower 
leaves, and the flowers a little larger, but not so 
well coloured; with darker green leaves, and 
pale yellow flowers ; and with white flowers. 

Culture ,—The plant maybe increased by plant-* 
ingoff-sett from the roots, in shady situations* 
where the soil is of a loamy quality, in the latter 
end of the summer, after the stems arc decayed, in 
atches of several together. They should not 
e too often removed, or kept long out of th« 
ground* 

They have a good effect in the fronts of 
borders, 8 tc, as early flowering plants. 

ESCULENT PLANTS, all such as are cat^ 
able, and cultivated in the kitchen-garden for 
the purpose of food, whether of the root, 
bulb, or herb kinds. 

ESPALIER TREES, such fruit-trees of low 
growth as are trained to treillages Or framed 
wood-works for the purpose, in ranges, so as to 
constitute a sort of hedge. They are usually 
planted in single rows along the borders, on 
the sides of the principal walks, in the main 
divisions of the garden, affording shelter to other 
plants as well as ornament. 

The sorts of fruit-trees mostly employed in 
this way are those of the apple, pear, and plum 
kinds; but many others may be managed in this 
method, where variety is wanted; as the quince, 
cherry, almond, apricot, mulberry, and filbert. 
And it is necessary, with a view to beauty and 
uniformity, to manage them in such a manner 
as to have those that are nearly of the same 
growth in the same range or line. 

The sorts of apple most adapted to this ns* 
arc those of the golden and other pippin kinds, 
the nonpareil, rennet, and russet. 

In the pear kind, the jargonelle, blanqucttc, 
bergamot, burro du Roy, &c, the melting pears 
being always better in this way than those of the 
breaking kind. On strong moist soils those 
grafted on quince slocks are the best, but oa 
dry ones those on free stocks t 
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■ ' Trees intended for this use should he rrafttd 
«r budded within a few inches of the surface of 
the ground, that branches may be thrown out 
regularly from the bottom upwards, to furnish 
and fill the treillage \ and the more effectually to 
accomplish the purpose, the first shoot 3 from the 
grafts, &c* should be cut off, or headed down, 
fefthitl a few inches of the grafts, in the spring 
when they have had one year's growth* 
The branches or shoots thus produced, whe¬ 
ther the trees are in the nursery, or planted 
■out as espaliers, should- in the fatter part of 
the summer, or beginning of autumn, be train* 
«ed both ways laterally in their advancing growth, 
to stakes put down lor the purpose, or the 
espalier frames* In this way the trees acquire 
* proper form, those in the nursery being thus 
mined and kept for sale* A second heading 
ekwii in the upper branches may likewise be 
ftractised when necessary, in order to fill up the 
middle, and completely cover the frames* 

« When these trees have been thus trained for 
three or four years in the nursery*ground, they 
Ute generally in a proper situation for being 
planted out as espaliers-in the borders or other 
parts along the sides of the walks in the garden 
or pleasure-grounds, a sufficient breadth being 
allowed for the borders, according to the size or 
extent of such grounds, as six, eight, ten, or 
more feet. 

Besides this, there is another method some¬ 
times practised in forming espalier trees, which 
is that of, after beading the first shoots down as 
above, training the side-shoots horizontally in 
the direction of the frames, and the middle one 
upright, forming the lateral shoots, which it 
throws out horizontally on each side; and, if they 
are not thrown off sufficiently low, heading the 
upright one down, by which lateral branches 
willoe sent off, so as to range with regularity 
at the distance of six or seven inches, one above 
another, on each side, from the bottom to the 
top* In this way the trees have a very neat ap* 
pearance. 

In planting the trees out, when they are of the 
apple or pear kind, on dwarf stocks, the distance 
in the rows should be fifteen, eighteen, or 
twenty feet; and when on free stocks, not leas 
than twenty or thirty, and for free growing trees 
considerably more* For plums, the distance 
should be eighteen feet or more; and for cher¬ 
ries, apricots, almonds, and mulberries, it should 
never be less than fifteen. Considerably less 
distance will however be sufficient for filberts, 
especially in the poorer sorts of soil* 

When these trees have been planted, it is the 
usual practice to put stakes down in a line to 
train them to lot the two or three first years; 


but it has a much neater appearance to have the 
treilbge fixed down to train them to at once. 

Frames for this use are made in different 
ways, according to the taste of the person who 
has them, but the most usual sort are those 
constructed of three or Four inches square pieces 
of oak timber for the posts, with rails of deal 
carried from post to post, at the distance of 
every ten or twelve incites From the bottom to 
the top. Between these rails thin upright pieces 
are again sometimes fixed at the same di¬ 
stances, for particular purposes. The whole 
should be well painted over in oil some time be¬ 
fore the trees are to be trained to it. This last is 
performed either by tying the branches to the 
trellis by osier twigs, woollen-yam, or other 
similar substance, or by nailing them in the, 
manner of wall-trees. In whichever way it is 
doue, the greatest exactness and regularity 
should be observed in laying in and directing the 
shoots* 

The manner of performing the future pruning 
and managing of these trees will be explained 
when we come to speak of the nature of pruning 
in general. See Pruning of Fruit-Trees. 

These sorts of trees are chiefly advantageous 
in admitting the branches to produce fruit spurt 
on both sides, which is not the case with wall- 
trees ; in taking up but little room in the gar* 
den ; in not being bo injurious to the Crops that 
are near them ; in affording fruit of a finer fla¬ 
vour, from the more free admission of air and 
sun, and in the fruit not being so liable to be 
blown down and injured. 

ETIOLATION OF PLANTS, the render¬ 
ing them white, crisp, and tender, by excluding 
the action of light from them. See Blanch¬ 
ing. 

EVERGREEN TREES, such trees, whether 
of tall or shrubby growth, as constantly retain 
their leaves during the whole year. There are a 
real number of this sort of plants, which will 
e particularly described under their proper 
genera. 

These kinds of trees, shrubs, fee* are in¬ 
creased in different modes, according to their 
particular nature, as by seeds, layers, cuttings, 
suckers, See. which is folly shown under the 
culture of the different sorts, but principally in 
the spring season, though occasionally in the 
summer, and frequently in the early autumn* 

The proper reasons for planting them out are 
the early autumn or later spring months, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the soiL Where the 
soils are of the. more stiff, retentive, moist kind, 
the more advanced spring months are the best; 
but where they are of the light dry loosed* 
scriptioo, the beginning of the avituiw is the 
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most proper period; as in the former case the 
planu will be in no danger of bcmg injured by 
itagtianl moisture in the winter, and in the 
latter there will be no risque of tbeir being de¬ 
stroyed by the heat and dryness of the summer* 
before they become perfectly established* 

In the planting of Evergreens it is seldom 
necessary to put them in to any great depth, as 
they are very liable to be destroyed by deep 
planting* There is likewise another circum¬ 
stance that ought to be regarded, which is that 
of having the mould in which they are to bo 
set sufficiently fine, and the roots well bedded 
hi it* without being much cut in or retrenched* 
In all cases the loose mould should be welt 
trodden iu about them; and the more tall grow¬ 
ing kinds well supported with strong stakes* so 
as to keep them perfectly steady in their situa¬ 
tions* Numbers of trees of this as well as 
other sorts are destroyed for want of attention 
in this respect. 

The pruning or cutting in of this sort of 
trees* where it is necessary* should be performed 
either in the more advanced spring season* or the 
latter part of the summer, but never in the 
winter season,, as they are liable to much injury 
from cold* This is equally necessary to be re¬ 
garded in the clipping of hedge* constituted of 
plants of this sort. 

Many of these sorts of tries and shrubs are 
sufficiently hardy to admit of being planted in 
most sorts of soils and situations* The tall- 
growing kinds are well adapted for affording or¬ 
nament and variety in mixture with those of the 
deciduous class in extensive plantations* and 
such as are of a shrubby growth in the borders* 
clumps* and other parts of ornamented grounds* 
In these situations they should be suBered as 
much as possible to take their natural growth* 
especially the fir kinds* and in the others only 
very little cut in* and the dead wood removed. 

In the forming of hedges various plants of 
this sort are employed; but the best are those 
of the holly* yew, evergreen privet* and box 
kind; though the common laurel and Lurusti- 
nus may be the most advisable where they are 
required to be lofty* These are likewise capa¬ 
ble of being trained so as to cover naked walls* 
palings, or other unpleasant objects* Hedges 
formed of these plants should be clipped in once 
or twice during the summer season* so as to 
keep them in perfect neat order* 

Various ornamental devices were formerly 
made with these and other sorts of evergreens 
in gardens; hut the^e are at present little in use, 
as a heitcr and less troublesome taste prevails* 

It has been remarked bv the author of u The 
philosophy of Gardening/' that in these sorts of 


trees and shrubs* the buds rise in the bosoms of 
the leaves* which* as they are not shed in the 
autumn, they continue to oxygenate the juice 
of the plants, and supply nutriment to the nude 
during the fine days in the winter and spring 
seasons, surviving till nearly the middle of sum* 
mer, when the new buds have expanded leaves 
of their own. It is hence conjectured that 
evergreens provide no store of nourishment in 
their roots or alburnum in the summer for the 
support of their ensuing vernal buds* and of 
course have probably no bleeding season* as it 
the case with those of the deciduous kind* 

There is another circumstance which bm heat 
stated by Dr* Milne* in his Botanical Dtctiooaiy* 
to take place in respect to evergreens* which is* 
that when they are engraf ted on Ukm of the 
deciduous sort* it determines the latter to retain 
their leaves. This is asserted to be confirmed 
by repeated experience* an grafting the laurel* 
lauro-cerasus, an evergreen* oft trie common 
cherry, cerams^ and the iZex* an evergreen oak* 
on the common oak* 

EVERGREEN THORN. See Mksfilu* 

py camth a* 

EVERLASTING. See Gnitoilium. 
EVERLASTING PEA, See Lathyeus. 

EUGENIA* a genus containing plants of the 
exotic shrub or tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Icoxandri* 
Mmogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
He$perule&. 

The characters are: that the calyx is i 
one-leafed superior perianth, elevated in the 
middle into a subvilloae little ball* four-parted; 
divisions oblong, obtuse* concave* permanent r 
the corolla has four petals* twice as large as the 
calyx* oblong* obtuse, concave: the stamina 
have very many filaments, inserted into the ball 
of the calyx, length of the corolla: anthers 
small; the pistillum is a turbinate* inferior 
germ; style simple* length of the stamens: 
stigma simple; the pericarpium is a four-cor¬ 
nered drupe* crowned, one-cel led; the seed a 
roundish, smooth nut* 

The specks cultivated are; 1. J5* maluccensisy 
Broad-leaved Eugenia; 3* £* jambo& t Narrow- 
leaved Eugenia; 3 * E*unifi&rG } One-flowered 
Eugenia, 

T he first, in its native situation* rises with a. 
tree-like stem, from twenty to thirty feet high*, 
covered with a brown bark* and sending out 
many branches* The leaves are oblong, ending 
in acute points, opposite; when young of a 
bright purple colour, but as they grow older 
becoming of a light green* The flowers are 
produced on the sides of the branches; every 
peduncle branching into three ot four others*. 
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tach of which supports one flower t the fruit 
•ucculent, irregularly shaped, and inclosing a sin¬ 
gle nut of a roundish form, commonly obtusely 
quadrangular; but sometimes ovate* an inch and 
half in diameter, fleshy, very sweet, smelling like 
the rose, covered with a thin shining yellowish 
skin; and commonly containing mielarge seed, 
roundish, and sottish, but not bony: the fruit ts 
Very agreeable to the taste, smell and sight, and e** 
teemed wholesome. Forster describes it as whitish, 
tinged with rose-colour, pear-shaped, and some¬ 
times as big as the fist, but usually much smaller. 
It is common in the islands in the South Sea. 

The second species rises to the same height, 
but the leaves are longer and narrower: the flowers 
terminating, but some come out from the sides, 
greenish yellow: the fruit smaller, rounder, 
pear-shaped, white and red, and not so much 
esteemed* It i* a native of the East Indies, 
&c. flowering from May to July. 

The third species has solitary peduncles: the 
flowers are white: fruit bright red, soft, slightly 
moved, and having a sweet smell. First 
brought from Goa. 

<l3tere.—These plants may be propagated by 
letting the stones of the fruit as soon as procured 
from the places where they grow naturally, in 

C ts filled with light mold, plunging them in the 
r-bed, and keeping the earth shout them con¬ 
stantly moist, but not too wet. 

When the plants have attained five or six 
inches growth, they should be carefully removed 
and placed in separate pots of a small size, re* 
plunging them in the hot-bed, due shade being 
given till they am well rooted again. They after¬ 
wards require to be managed as other tender 
plants of the same nature, to be retained 
constantly in the stove, and to have but little 
water in the winter season. 

They may likewise be sometimes raised by 
laying down the young shoots under the same 
circumstances. 

They afford variety in stove collections among 
other curious exotic plants. 

EUONYMUS, a genus comprising plants of 
the hardy flowering shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Alonogynitti and ranks in the natural order ofi 
Dumosce, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one¬ 
leaved, five-parted, flat perianthium: divisions 
roundish, concave: the corolla has five petals, 
ovate, flat, spreading, longer than the calyx: 
the stamina consist of five subulate filaments, 
upright, shorter than the corolla, placed on the 
germ as it were on a receptacle: anthers twin : 
the pistilliim is an acuminate germ: stvlc 
short, simple: stigma acute: the per tear plum is a 
3 


succulent capsule, coloured, fivr-stded, five-cor¬ 
nered, five-celled, five-ralved: the seeds solitary, 
ovate, involved in a berried aril. 

The species cultivated are: ). E* Emop<Bu$ f 
Common Spindle-Tree ; $. E. latifolimsy Broad- 
leaved Spindle-Tree; 3. E. verrucosus % Warted 
Spindle-Tree; 4, JB. airo-purpursus. Purple- 
flowered Spindle-Tree; 3. J5. omericmnvS} Ever¬ 
green Spindle-Tree. 

The first is a shrub; but if planted singly, 
and properly trained, it will rise more than 
twenty feet high, with a strong woody stem divid¬ 
ing into many branches: the leaves are lanceolate, 
about three inches long, and an inch and quar¬ 
ter broad in the middle, opposite, entire, of a 
deep green colour: the flowers come out at the 
end of May or the beginning of June, in small 
bunches from the aide of the stalks on slender 
peduncles; the petals arc whitish, and spread in 
form of & cross: the fruit ripens in October,, 
when the seed-vessels spread open and expose 
the seeds, which being of a beautiful red colour 
render the appearance of these shrubs very fine. 

The second species rises with a stronger stem 
than the first, and grows to a larger size : the 
leaves are ovate-lanceolate, about four inches 
Long, and two broad in the middle, opposite, en* 
tire, light green, on short footstalks : the flowers. 
come out from the side of the branches, upon very 
slender peduncles, two inches and a half long, 
branching out into a loose bunch, and the flowers 
on separate pedicles, of a purplish colour: the 
fruit is much larger than in me common sort, 
and always hangs down* It is a native of 
Austria, See. 

The third diflers from the two former in hav¬ 
ing the stem and branches warted, the upper 
surface of the petals covered with a pile consist¬ 
ing of veiy small teats: the anthers rounded, 
and placed upon their pyramidal filaments like 
the cap of a mushroom ; a raised tubercle sup¬ 
porting each filament: the receptacle variegated, 
with red dots : it has no style, but instead of it 
a stigma like a bladder: the capsule is more flatted 
at topi the surface a little wrinkled, and as broad 
as long : the seeds half black. It is a native of 
Austria, 8 ccj, flowering in May and June. 

The fourth species is a shrub about six feet! 
high, with an ash-rcolourcd bark, smooth, and. 
free from tubercles*: the branches are round, and 
a little compressed at their, extremities: the 
leaves oblong-la uceolate, smooth on both sides, 
veiny on the back, and stand opposite; are very 
finely serrated on the edges, where they are of, 
a purple tinge, as are also the foot-sulks: all 
the flowers (which are dark purple) arc con¬ 
stantly teirandrous. It is a native of the north¬ 
ern parts of Asia,. 
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The fifth rise# with a shrubby slalk to the height 
ofeight or ten feci* dividing into many brandies, 
which come out op posile From the joints of the 
stem: the leaves are lanceolate, two inches long, 
and about three qu arttrs of an inch broad in the 
middle, ending in acute points; are opposite, 
and continue green all the year; the flowers are 
produced at the ends of the branches, and also 
from the sides, in small clusters; and arc suc¬ 
ceeded by round capsules, wnich are closely arm¬ 
ed with rough protuberances. It flowers in July, 
but seldom produces ripe fruit in this climate. 
There is a variety with variegated leaves* 
Culture ,—The Four first sorts mAy be propa¬ 
gated either by seeds, layers, or cuttings of the 
young shoots* 

In the first mode, the seeds should be sown 
in the clumps or borders in the early autumn, 
covering them well in* In the following autumn 
the plants should be removed and set out in nur¬ 
sery rows, being kept well cleared from weeds 
during the summer. After two or three years 
growth in this situation, they will be fit to plant 
nut for good. 

The young shoots may be laid down in the 
autumn, a slit being made at a joint placed the 
deepest in the ground. In the following autumn 
they will be well rooted, and may be taken off 
ana planted out in the manner of the seedlings* 
The cuttings should be made eight or ten 
inches in length* and planted in a shady border 
in the autumn* When they have struck full 
root, they should be carefully removed* and ma¬ 
naged as those raised from seed. 

The two last methods* and those of budding 
and grafting arc the only ones by which the vari¬ 
eties can be continued with certainty* ■ 

The last species is best increased by laying 
down the young branches after being tongued in 
the autumn* managing them afterwards in the 
sjinc manner as the others* 

These plants are sufficiently hardy to bear the 
open air when planted in warm sheltered situations* 
They are all very ornamental; the former sorts 
producing a fine effect by their berry-like seeds* 

* and the last by its evergreen leaves* 

EUPATOKIUM, a genus comprising plants 
of (he herbaceous flowery kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Si/ngenesia 
PoUfgamia jEqnalisi and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite^ Dhcoidccf* 

The characters are; that the calyx is common 
oblong, imbricate: scales linear-lanceolate, up¬ 
right* unequal: the corolla compound uniform* 
tubular: comllets hermaphrodite* equal; proper 
funnel-form: border five-cleft, spreading; the 
stamina consist of five capillary filaments* very 
short; anthers cylindric* tubular: tl*c pisiillum 


is a very small germt' style filiform, very long* 
two-cldt almost to the germs, straight: stigmas 
slender: there is no pericarpium: calyx un¬ 
changed: the seeds oblong: down plumose, lon^i 
(pilose, only toolhletted or ciliate :} the receptacle 
naked, ; 

The species cultivated are: 1* E. altiwmum; 
Tall Hemp Agrimony; ff. JE. purpureum % Pur¬ 
ple Hemp Agrimony ; 3. E* maculatum, Spou 
ted Hemp Agrimony; 4. E. perfoliatum^ Per¬ 
foliate Hemp Agrimony; E. aromatUum t 
Aromatic Hemp Agrimony* 

There are other species that maybe cultivated. 
The first rises with a single upright green stalk* 
about four feet high* At each joint are four 
leaves in whorls; they are six inches long* and 
two inches broad in the middle, lessening to 
both ends, terminating in acute points, rough, 
serrate, and on short foot-stalks; the stem ter¬ 
minated by a close corymb of purple flowers; 
appearing in July* and continuing till September. 
It is native of North America* 

. The second species grows to the height of 
three feet or more, with a suffruticosc* upright, 
striated stem* but little branched ; the leaves are 
aubsessile* and of a dark green : the corymb of 
flowers is fastigiale. Native of North America* 
The third has an annual stem* about two 
feet and a half high* purple* with many dark 
spots upon it; the leaves rough, placed by threes 
towards the bottom of the stalk* but near the 
top by pairs at each joint; the flowers are purple* 
terminating in a sort of corymb* appearing in 
July and August. It is a native of North Amenta* 
The fourth species rises with annual stems* 
from two to three feet high, and hairy: the leave* 
at each joint rough* from three to four inches 
long, and about an inch broad at their base, 
gradually lessening to a very acute point* dark 
green, and covered with short hairs s the upper 
part of the stalk divides into many slender pedun¬ 
cles, each sustaining a close cluster of white 
flowers, coming out in July. It is a native of 
North America* 

The fifth has a round stem, four feet high, 
strict, brachiate; the leaves arc somewhat wrin¬ 
kled: racemes terminating: the flowers twice the 
length of the calyx* snow-white, containing 
from eighteen to twenty-eight florets; the styles 
scarcely longer than the floret. In this circum¬ 
stance it differs from the other species, as well as 
in having the calyx not imbricate. It is a native 
of Virginia. 

Culture. —These plants may be increased by 
seeds in many of the sorts which produce them 
in this climate* and in the others by parting the 
roots and planting them out. 

In the first mode, the seeds should be sown in 
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the spring or autumn, in the places were they 
are to remain, a moist situation being chosen for 
the purftose* Some prefer sowing them in beds, 
and afterwards transplanting them, but the for¬ 
mer is probably the Dctter practice. 

In the latter method, the off-sets or heads 
should be carefully taken off and planted out 
early in the autumn* The last sort* being the 
most tender, should be covered with tan in the 
winter, and the same practice is useful in 
many of the others, especially the young seedling 
plants,. 

The plants should afterwards be kept clean, 
and have the stalks removed, and the earth care¬ 
fully dug about them in the spring. 

These plants are very ornamental in the large 
clumps and borders of pleasure grounds, among 
other flowering kinds. 

EUPHORBIA, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous and shrubby succulent kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dodecandria 
Trigyniay and ranks in the natural order of 
Tncoccce* 

The characters are t that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, inflated, somewhat coloured, 
four-toothed at the mouth, (in some few five¬ 
toothed,) permanent: the corolla has four petals, 
(in some few five,) turbinate, gibbous, thick, 
truncate, unequal in situation, alternate with the 
teeth of the calyx, with their claws placed on 
the margin of the calyx, permanent: the sta¬ 
mina consist of several filaments, (twelve or 
more) filiform, jointed, inserted into the recep¬ 
tacle, longer than the corolla, breaking forth at 
different times: anthers twin, roundish: the 
pistillum is a roundish germ, three-sided, pedi- 
celled: styles three, two-clcft: stigmas obtuse; 
the pericarpium is a roundish capsule, tricuccous, 
three-celled, starting open elastically: the seeds 
solitary, and roundish. 

The species chiefly cultivated are: K E. anti - 
fuorum t Triangular Spurge; 2. £. Canariensis, 
Canary Spurge; 3. E . officinarum 7 Officinal 
Spurge; 4. E. caput-Medus& 7 MedusaVhead 
Spurge; 3. E. ttikymatoidcs, Myrtle-leaved 
Spurge; 6, £. foptagona , Seven-angled Spurge; 
7. £. mamvidiaris 7 Warty-angled Spurge; 
&. E. tathyris, Caper Spurge. 

Other species may be cultivated. 

The first has a triangular, compressed, suc¬ 
culent stem, rising to the height of eight or ten 
feet, and sending out many irregular spreading 
twisting branches, for the most part three-cor¬ 
nered, but having some two, and others four 
angles; at their extremities are a few short 
roundish leaves, which soon fall off; and near 
these come out occasionally a few flowers, which 
have five thick whitish petals, with a large three* 


cornered germ in the centre; the flowers soon 
dropping off without producing seeds* It grows 
naturally in the East Indies. 

It has generally been taken for the true Eu~ 
phorbium ; but Martyn observes, that it is from 
the second sort that the drug now imported undor 
that name is taken* 

There is a variety with a naked three-cornered 
compressed stalk, sending out a great number of 
erect branches, which are 3so generally three-cor¬ 
nered, but sometimes four-cornered ; armed with 
short crooked spines, having no leaves. The 
plants have not produced flowers here. It is 
also a native of India. 

The second species, in its native country, 
grows to the height of twenty feet or more, but 
m this climate it it rarely Been more than six or 
seven: the stem is very thick, green and succu¬ 
lent, having four or five ferge angles, closely 
armed with black crooked spines, which come 
out by pairs at every indenture: it sends out from 
every side large succulent branches of the same 
form, which extend to the distance of two or 
three feet, then turning their ends upwards, so 
that the plants when welt grown have some re¬ 
semblance to a chandelier; they have no leaves, 
but are closely armed with black spines like the 
stem ; at the ends of the branches come out the 
flowers, which are shaped like those of the first 
species. It is a native of the Canary Islands, 
flowering in March and the following month. 

The third puts out many stalks just above the 
surface, which are thick, succulent and roundish, 
having eight or ten angles whilst they are young, 
but as they grow old they lose their angles and 
become round; the branches grow distorted and 
irregular, first horizontal, but afterwards turning 
upwards; the angles are armed with small crooked 
spines; and on the upper part of the branches, in 
June and July, come out the flowers ; they are 
■mall, and of a greenish white colour* It is a 
native of Africa* 

■ The fourth species has thick, roundish, suc¬ 
culent stalks, which are scaly; they send out 
many branches from their sides of the same form, 
which are twisted, and run one over another, so 
as to appear like a parcel of serpen Is, whence it 
has the appellation of Medusa's head : at the end. 
of these are narrow, thick., succulent leaves, 
which drop off; and round the upper part of them 
the flowers come out; these are white, and of the 
same form with those of the other sorts, but 
larger; and frequently succeeded by fruit. 

There is a variety termed Little Medusa's Head, 
which has a thick short stalk, seldom more than 
eight or ten inches hieh, from which come out 
a great number of slender trailing branches, 
about a foot in length, intermixing and having 
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the same appearance with the other, 1>':t smaller 
and much shorter : the ends beset with narrow 
leases, bctvvet-n which the white flowers come 
otif and appear. It is a native of Africa. 

Some al-K> have a dwarf-trailing and doubke- 
branching as well as other varieties. 

'Die fifth species is a wandlike subcrect plant, 
six feet high, the whole of it abounding in a 
white bitterish milky juice: the stems numerous, 
round, smooth, weak, very pliant, branched, the 
thickness of a finger or the thumb, the older 
ones ash-coloured, the younger green : the leaves 
some obtuse, others acute, coriaceous, quite en¬ 
tire, petloled, deep green, two or three inches 
long, deciduous except on the branches, the 
middle dorsal nerve and the petiole augment¬ 
ed by a longitudinal lamella more or less waved 
and conspicuous* at first frequently tomentose 
on both aides, but with the upper surface very 
even, and the edges extremely waved ; afterwards 
both sides always become fiat and smooth: the 
peduncles one-flowered, short, aggregate about 
the extremities of the branch lets, coming out 
principally when the plant is without leaves: the 
flowers are void of scent, of a beautiful scarlet 
colour. It is a native of the Caribbee Islands* 

There are varieties with laurel leaves and 
variegated leaves. 

The sixth has a roundish, upright, succulent 
stem, about three feet high, putting out several 
branches on the side, of the same form; the 
angles are armed with long, single, black spines: 
at the ends of the branches come out small 
flowers, which are sometimes succeeded by small 
fruit. It is a native of the Cape. 

_ The seventh has also roundish stems, swelling 
out in the middle, and having knobbed angles, 
between which come out long straight spines; 
these stems are two feet high, and put a few 
branches from their side of the same form* at 
the ends of which flowers are produced, sitting 
close upon the angles, they are small and of a yel¬ 
lowish green colour. It differs from the preceding 
in having the angles doubled and swelling a 
little; and the spines single between the tubercles, 
which are placed longitudinally. It is a native 
of the Cape, flowering in July and August. 

. The eighth species has an upright, succulent 
stem, from three to four feet high, with oblong 


smooth sessile leaves; the upper part dichoT 
tomous, and an umbel comes out from each 
division; that in the first being the largest, and 
those in the upper the smallest. The flowers 
are of a greenish yellow colour, appearing in 
June and July, and are soon after succeeded by 
fruit. It U a native of France, See* 

Culture .—All these plants may be raised by 
setting cuttings made at a joint five or six inches 
long, after bang rubbed in sand, and laid on a 
shelf a few days to have the wounds healed over. 
In the summer, about June, in small pots filled 
with light, dry, sandy mould, with some rub¬ 
bish at the bottoms, such as that constituted of 
a fourth part of screened lime rubbish, the same 
proportion of sea-sand, and one half of light 
Fresh vegetable earth, well mixed and blended 
together by frequent turning over, plunging 
them in the bark hot-bed, giving due shade in 
hot sunny weather, and a little water once or 
twice a week, as there may be occasion. When 
the plants have stricken root they should have 
air admitted pretty freely in that situation, or be 
removed into the stove to be hardened before 
winter* 

They must afterwards be allowed larger poU 
once a year as they advance in growth, and be 
frequently refreshed with water in the summer 
season, but only very sparingly in the winter. 

Most of these sorts are capable of being kept 
on the shelves of hot-houses, and some of 
them, as the fifth, sixth, and seventh, in a dry 
oiiy green-house, or glass-case, during the 
winter season, care being taken to guard them 
against the frost, and in the summer they may 
be set out in the open air. 

The fourth species stands in need of support 
to prevent the weight of the branches forcing 
it upon the pots; and by such management 
they will rise four or five feet in height, pro¬ 
ducing numerous side-branches. 

The eighth sort requires little or no care when 
once introduced, except keeping the young 
plants clean, as it will be continued by its scat¬ 
tering the seeds. 

The whole of these sorts, except the last, 
afford variety in, hot- and green-house col¬ 
lections, and that in the borders of the plea¬ 
sure-ground* 
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I NIAGARA, a genus containing plants of the 
^ exotic kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrandria 
Monogi/nia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Dumost sp. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a four* 
cleft perianthium, very smalt: leaflets concave, 
permanent; the corolla has four oblougish pe¬ 
tals, concave, spreading: the stamina consist 
of four filaments (three to eight}, longer than 
the corolla : anthers ovate; the pistillum is an 
ovate germ; style filiform, length of the corolla: 
<tigma two-lohed, obtusish (four-cleft): the 
pencarpium is a globular capsule, one-cdled (or 
two-celled), two-valved: the seed single, round, 
and bright# 

The species are : 1* F* Pterofa , Lentiscus- 
leaved Fagara, or Bastard Iron wood; 9. F. JVu- 
godesj Prickly-leaved Fagara* 

* The first is a shrub with wrinkled branches, 
which, according to Browne, rises by a branch¬ 
ed and somewhat prickly stalk frequently to the 
height of eight or ten feet; the wood very bard; 
the leaves alternate, pinnate, with three pairs 
of leaflets ; and the common petiole margined 
and jointed. The leaflets obovatc, quite entire, 
emarginate, smooth* The spikes axillary, ses¬ 
sile, in pairs* The flower small and white# It 
is a native of Jamaica. 

The second species is a shrub, branching, 
almost erect, five feet in height. The prickles 
in pairs, subulate, recurved, strong, subaxillary, 
brown, shining; there is one similar, but 
smaller, on the hack of each joint of the leaves; 
these are alternate, sessile, pinnate jointed: 
leaflets oblong, attenuated at the base, obtuse 
quite entire, shining, sessile : joints usually six, 
in every respect similar to the leaflets. The 
flowers are small, axillary, and aggregate# It is 
a native of St* Domingo, flowering in Fe¬ 
bruary. 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
sowing the seed* in pots in the early spring, 
and plunging them in the bark-bed of the stove* 
When the plants have attained some growth they 
should be removed into other pots, and be re¬ 
placed in the hot-bed* 

They may likewise be raised by planting cut¬ 
tings of the voting shoots in pots, and plunging 
them in the bark-bed in the stove, due shade 
and water being given till they have stricken 
root* They should afterwards He removed into 
separate pots, and be replaced in the stove hot- 


These are tender plants, requiring the con¬ 
stant protection of the stove, where they afford 
variety* 

FAGUS, a genus containing plants of the 
tree kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Monoecia 
Poli/andria , and ranks in the natural order of 
Amentiice€& t 

The characters are: that the male flowers 
are fixed to a common amentaceous recep¬ 
tacle: the calyx is a one.leafed perianthium, 
bell shaped, five-cleft (four*, five-, or six-ejeft,) 
(subsexfid): there is no corolla; the stamina 
consist of many filaments, the length of the 
calyx, setaceous: anther* oblong: the female 
flowers in a bud of the same plant; the calyx rs a 
one* leafed,four* toothed, erect, acute perianthium; 
them is no corolla i the pistillum is a covered 
germ with the calyx s style* three, subulate 
(one-trifid) : stigmas simple, reflex : the peri* 
carpium is a capsule (which was the calyx) 
roundish, very large, covered with soft spines, 
one-cellcd, two- to four-valved; the seeds are 
nuta, one or two, ovate, three-cornered, three- 
valved, acuminate. 

The species cultivated are: I. F* sylvutica f 
The Common Beech-tree; S* F, castanea y 
Common Chesnut-tree; 3. F* pumila, Dwarf 
Cheonut-trce, or Chinqua-pine* 

The first grows to a veiy large size, lofty and 
spreading; the trunk straight, and covered with 
a whitish bark. The leaves are smooth and 
glossy, waved on the edges rather than serrate, 
or slightly sinuate-toothed, three inches and 
more in length, and two or upwards in breadth 
the- petioles reddish, slightly grooved above, 
four or five lines in length, pubescent, as is 
also the midrib of the leaf. The stipules reddish- 
brown, shining, lanceolate, conspicuous. It 
retains'the old leaves through the winter* The 
male catkins come out in bunches from the ends 
of the small branches; are rotmdish, obtuse, 
half an inch long,' and almost as broad; on 

I ieduncles from half an inch to fourteen lines in 
ength, pendulous, round, and pubescent. The 
female aments come out from the same place, a 
little above the others; are erect, and on round; 
whitish, villose peduncles : the common invo¬ 
lucre has two flowers, is four-deft, and covered 
with soft spines* The fruit is composed of two 
nuts joined at the base, covered with an almost 
globular fcur-valved involucre, with soft spines 
on the outside* but vvithJh very smooth and 
silky: the nuts, when ripe, are one-cclled; 
3 U 
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and triangular, containing one or two angu¬ 
lar seeds. It is a native of the greater part of 
Europe, 8tc, 

Martyn remarks that some suppose there are 
two species of this tree, the Mountain Btech 
and the Wild Beech ; ** the first of which has a 
whiter wood than the second j but that this dif¬ 
ference arises only from the soil/ 1 

In the nurseries there are two varieties, one 
with yellow, and the other with white-striped 
leaves. And in Germany there is another va¬ 
riety with dark red leaves, which is called the 
Purple Beech, In woods there is likewise a 
sort with a rougher bark, which is termed Hay 
Beech by woodmen* 

The second species grows to a very great size, 
and spreads its branches finely on every aide 
Where it has room ; but, planted closely, shoot* 
up straight to a great height* The leaves are 
large, ol a lucid green colour, ending in a long 
very taper point, and the serratures terminate in 
a kind of tender prickle j the leaves are about 
four or five Indies tong, and two wide, some* 
what wrinkled, having several transverse veins, 
prominent on the under surface, and proceeding 
from a strong midrib# The aments or catkins 
of the male flowers are pendulous at the ends of 
the branches, very long, and resemble those of the 
walnut. They nave a strong spermatic smell} 
the flowers are collected In remote little balls, 
and are sessile * The proportion of male flowers 
lo the females is prodigious* The stamens a tq 
about nine in number (five to eighteen). In 
the female flowers the number of styles varies 
from four to seven, but six is the most com- 
moo# The calyx becomes an echinate capsule 
of four valves, ofa silky smoothness on the inside, 
containing two nuts, sometimes three, or only 
One. It is naturalized to most parts of Europe/ 

There is a variety cultivated with gold-striped 
leaves. 

The third seldom grows above twelve or four¬ 
teen feet high, but produces great plenty of 
nuts, which are, for the most part, single in 
each capsule* It is very hardy, and will resist 
the severest of our winters in the open ground, 
but is very apt to decay in summer, especially 
in a dry soil* And, though it delights in 
moisture, yet, if the wet continues long upon 
the ground in winter, it frequently destroys it* 
It is very common in the woods of America* 

Culture *—These trees may be increased with- 
put much difficulty*. 

Culture in the Beech kind .—These am raised 
by sowing the well-ripened seed or mast, on 
beds of fine mould prepared for the purpose, 
either in the early autumn or spring season, in 
slight drills or broadcast, covering them well in 


by raking. When the plants come up they 
should be kept perfectly clear from weeds, and 
after two years growth be planted out in nur- 
s:ry row*, two feet or two feet and a half 
apart, and from a foot to eighteen or twenty 
inches distant in the rows; in which situation* 
they should be kept properly cleared from weedv 
and have the intervals of the ground well dug. 
over annually, in the autumn or very early 
spring. Some advise cutting the roots under 
with a sharp spade at the depth of four or five 
inches once or twice while in the seed-bed. 
When they have attained the growth of four or 
five feet in height, they are proper for being, 
planted out in plantations, shrubberies, ana 
other places, where they are to grow for orna¬ 
ment or limber. The varieties with striped 
leaves are to be continued by budding or graft¬ 
ing on common beech stocks, taking care not 
to plant them where the soil is of the rich kind* 

Culture in the Chesnut kind .—These tree*/ 
may be increased by sowing or planting the nuts* 
which have been well ripened here, or such aa 
have been brought from abroad, without being: 
dried in kilns, in the early spring, on beds of 
fresh earth in drills two or three inches deep, 
and about a foot asundgr, placing them three or 
four inches distant, and covering them well in*. 
When the plants appear, they should be kept 
clear from weeds, and, after they have hail two 
years growth in these beds, they should be rc-, 
moved into nursery rows in the beginning uF 
autumn, being planted two feet and an half 
from row to row, and from one to two feet 
distant in the rows, great care being taken not. 
to injure their roots in taking them up, unless they 
Happen to have tap roots, which must be cut oflv 

After they have remained in this nursery 
four or five years, and been kept perfect¬ 
ly free from weeds, by hoeing or slightly- 
digging over the intervals between the rows^ 
they will be in a proper state for being finally- 
planted out as ornamental fruit* or forest-trees.. 
When they are intended to be planted for the 
fruit, they should be more frequently trans¬ 
planted before they are finally set where they 
are to grow; but they are not of much im¬ 
portance in this view, a* the fruit doe* not 
always ripen well in this^cUmate# 

The varieties with variegated or blotched 
leaves must be continued by budding or in* 
arching them on stocks of the common kind. 

The third sort may be raised in the same 
manner from nuts brought in sand from Ame¬ 
rica, and have the same method of culture af¬ 
terwards. 

The first sort ta frequently made use of as 
timber-trees and in forming hedges, and the: 
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frthers &a ornamental trees in lawns, tlu rafts, 
borders, and other parts of pleasure-grounds, 
where they have a fine effect. They succeed on 
almost any soil, hut the best on those of the 
loamy kind. 

FAIR-MAfDS-OF-KENT. See Ranun¬ 
culus. 

FAN PALM. Sec Chaharops. 
FEATHER PRINCE'S. See Amahanthu*. 
FEATHERED COLUMBINE, See Tha- 

MCTBim. 

FENNEL. See Ankthum. 
FENNELFLOWER. SccNigella* 

FENNEL GIANT. See Fehula. 

FERRARI A, a genus containing a plant of 
the herbaceous flower)’ green-house kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Gywmdrta 
Tripimia, and ranks in the natural order of 
E?isat&. 

The characters are: that the calyx has two 
spathes, alternate, keeled, involute; each one- 
flowered : the corolla has six petals, oblong, 
acuminate, revolute, curled, and fringed 3 al¬ 
ternately smaller: the stamina consist of three 
filaments, sitting on the style; anthers round¬ 
ish, twin, rongh-hatry; the pistillum is an in¬ 
ferior germ, roundish, three-cornered, obtuse: 
style simple, erect; stigmas three, bifid, cowl- 
ea, fringed and curled: the pericarpnim is an 
oblong capsule, three-cornered, thicker at top, 
three-celled, three-valved; the seeds numerous 
and roundish. 

The species cultivated is F+undulata, Cape 
Fen-aria. 

It has a tuberose, roundish, compressed root, 
in shape like that of the Indian corn-flag, but 
larger; in the centre of the upper side it has a 
hollow like a navel, whence comes out the 
•talk; the outer skin is of a light brown colour, 
the inside white. It lies inactive every other 
year, and sometimes will remain two years 
without putting out either leaves or fibres. The 
stem is a foot and half high, taper, and about 
the thickness of a man's Tittle finger. It has 
lanceolate leaves the whole length, placed al¬ 
ternately, and embracing: the lower leaves are 
from four to five inches long, and an inch and 
half broad towards their base, ending in obtuse 
points; a little keeLshsped, and of a light- 
green colour. The flowers are axillary, solitary, 
from the upper part of the stem, wrapped in a 
double sheath, out of which the fiower^bud 
rises about an inch. The sheath is composed 
of a double row of keel-shaped leaves; the in¬ 
ner row being shorter than the outer, and situ¬ 
ated obliquely to it. Itris a most singular and 
beautiful vegetable production, flowering from 
February to May, and a native of the Cape, 
t 


Culture .—This plant is increased by planting 
the offsets from the roots, in borders prepared for 
the purpose, in the fronts of the green-house 
or stove, and covered by frames and glasses sit 
the early spring monlbs. When the plants 
come up, they require a pretty free air during 
mtld weather, but to be weU protected from 
frost. In very hot weather occasional slight 
waterings are also necessarv. 

It is ail ornamental plant for green-house 
collections. 

FERULA, a genus comprehending plants of 
the herbaceous perennial flowery kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Digunui) and ranks in the natural order of 
Umbellate p. 

The characters are : thlt ihc calyx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel, manifold, globular; partial simi¬ 
lar: involucre universal caducous; partial many- 
leaved, linear, small: proper perianth ium, scarcely 
observable; the corona universal, uniform: 
floscules all fertile; proper consisting of five 
oblong, straightifih petals, nearly equal in size; 
the stamina have five filaments, the length of 
the corolla: anthers simple: the pistillum ia a 
turbinate, inferior germ; styles two, reflex: 
stigmas obtuse: the pericarpium an oval fruit, 
lane-com pressed, submarined, marked on 
oth sides with three raised fines, and bipartite; 
the seeds two, very large, elliptic, flat on both 
•ides, and marked with three distinct streaks. 

The species are: ], F. communis 9 Common 
Fennel-Giant; S, F. gtauca. Glaucous Fennel- 
Giant ; 3. K Timitana, Tangier Fennel-Giant; 
4, F, Ferulago, B: road-leavea Fennel-Giant. 

The first, in good soils, grows to a great height, 
and divides into many branches. The lower 
leaves spread more than two feet every way, and 
branch out into many divisions, which are 

S ain subdivided into many smaller; they are 
a lucid green, and spread near the ground. 
From the centre of the plant conies out the 
flower-stem, which, when the plants are strong, 
is nearly as large as a common broom-stick, 
and ten or twelve feet high, with many joints; 
there issues from it, when cut, a fetid yellow¬ 
ish liquor, which concretes on the surface of 
the wound. It ia terminated by large umbels 
of yellow flowers, which appear about the end 
of June, or the beginning of the following 
month, and the seeds ripen in September. The 
roots continue several years, especially in a dry 
soil, and annually produce flowers and seeds. 
It is a native of Italy* &c. 

In the 3 ?corn! species the leaves are composed 
of many narrow flat segments, of a gray co¬ 
lour, and are divided into many parts, ^ Th* 
stem is from three to four feet high, terminated 
3 B 
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by* wn umbel of vellow flowers, appearing In 
July, and succeeded by ovat compressed seeds, 
which ripen in autumn. It is a native of Spain, 
See. 

In the third the leaves are large, spreading 
near the root, of a very lucid green, divided 
and subdivided into many parts; leaflets much 
broader than in the other sorts, and divided at 
the end into three unequal segments. The 
stems are strong, eielit or feet high, termi¬ 
nated by large umbels of vellow flowers. It is 
a native of Spain and Barbary. 

The fourth species rises to the bright of seven 
or eight feet. The leaves branch out on every 
side pretty wide, and the leaflets are broader 
than those of the other sorts, except the pre¬ 
ceding ; but they are longer than those, and of 
a darker green colour, ending in three points. 
The umbels are large, and the flowers of a yel¬ 
low colour. Jt is a native of Sicily. 

Culture *—These plants arc au capable of 
being increased by sowing the seeds in the 
autumn or spring season, on beds of light earth, 
in small drills, a foot apart, and three inches 
distant in them. When the plants have attain¬ 
ed some growth, they must be well weeded, and 
properly thinned out. In these beds they may 
remain for two years, when they should be 
carefully taken up in the beginning of the au¬ 
tumn, and planted out where they are to grow. 
They succeed best in such loamy soils as are of 
a mellow and rather moist quality. 

They are hardy, and proper for being planted 
for the purpose of ornament in the large clumps, 
borders, and other parts of pleasure-grounds, 
where they will continue several years. 

FICUS, a genus containing a tree of the de¬ 
ciduous fruit kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Polygamia 
Trioecia 9 and ranks in the natural order of Sca- 
Iridce* 

The characters are; that the calyx is common 
obovate, very large, fleshy, concave; closed 
with very many semi lanceolate, sharp, serrate, 
inficx scales. The inner surface is covered with 
floscuies, the outer of which, or those which 
are nearer to the edge of the calyx, arc male; 
these are fewer in number; the rest, Jower 
down, are female, and more numerous: male, 
each on its proper peduncle: the calyx is a pro¬ 
per perianthium, three-parted, erect (tail-shaped, 
trifid): divisions lanceolate, erect, equal: lucre 
is no corolla ; the stamina consist of three fila¬ 
ments, bristle-shaped, length of the calyx: an¬ 
thers twin: the pistilium has rudiments cadu¬ 
cous, intuited : female, each on its proper pe¬ 
duncle : the calyx is a proper pcrianllmim, five- 
^jafted (bell-shaped, quinquefitl): divisions lan¬ 


ceolate;-acuminate, straight, nearly equal* there w 
no corolla; the pistil In in is a germ (half inferi¬ 
or), oval, the size of the proper perianth mm t 
style subulate (bristle-shaped,) index, coming 
out from the germ at the side of the tip: stigmas 
two, acuminate, reflex; one shorter than the 
other: there is no pericarpiuin: the calyx ob¬ 
lique, containing in its bosom a seed, larger: 
the seed single, roundish, and compressed. 

llie species are : 1. F* carica } Common Fig- 
tree ; 3, F. sucomorusy Egyptian Fig-tree, orSy- 
cmnorc; 3. F. re/igios^ Poplar-leaved Fig-tree; 
4+ F. Uengalensiiy Bengal Fig-tree ; 5. F. la- 
diva* Indian Fig-tree. 

The first is a tree which seldom exceeds two 
yards in height: the trunk is about the thick¬ 
ness of the Tinman arm ; the wood porous and 
spongy i the bark ash-col cured, full of chinks, 
and rugged : the branches smooth, with oblong' 
white dots, erect or ascending, fluxuose, and 
bent back: the stipules iu pairs, sessile, ovate, 
acute, ferruginous, caducous: the leaves annual 
(in Europe, but within the tropics perennial),, 
cordate, ovate, three- or five-lobed, with round¬ 
ed sinuses, serrate*toothed, paler underneath, 
rugged on both sides, spreading, the size of the 
hand, or a span in length: the petioles are round, 
grooved, about an inch in length: fruits axillary, 
solitary, the size of a pear, on very short round 
peduncles: the flowers produced within the 
fruit. It is a native of Asia. 

There are several varieties, the chief of whiclv 
are the following t 

The Brown Ischia Fig t which has a large fruit, 
short, globular, with a pretty large eye, pinch¬ 
ed in near the foot-stalk, of a Brown or ches- 
nut colour on the outside, and purple with¬ 
in : the grains large, and. the pulp sweet and 
high-flavoured ; it often bursts open as it ripens* 
in the end of July, or the beginning of August. 
This fruit ripens well on standards in warm 
soils. 

The Black Genoa Fig , which has a long fruit* 
that swells pretty large at the top, where it is ota 
t use, the lower part very slender towards the stalky 
the skin of a dark purple colour, almost black,.and 
has a purple farina over it like that on, some 
plums;'the inside is of a bright red, and 
the flesh very high flavoured. It ripens early in 
August. 

Ihc Smalt White Early F/g, which has a 
roundish fruit a little flatted at the crown, with 
a very short foot-stalk ; the skin thin, and when 
folly ripe of a pale yellowish white colour; the 
tnside white, and the flush sweet, but not high- 
flavoured. It ripens in August. 

The Large White Genua Fig> which has a 
Urge globular fruit, a little lengthened, to wards the 
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sfbflt; the skin thin, of a yellowish colour when 
fully ripe, atid red within. It is a good fruity 
hut the trees arc not good bearers* 

* The Black Ischia Fig y which is a short fruit, 
of a middling size, a Tittle flatted at the crown ; 
the skin almost black when ripe, and tiie inside 
of a deep red; the flesh very high-flavoured. It 
bears well, and ripens in August, 

The Malta F?a y which is a small brown fruit, 
much compressed at the top, and greatly pinched 
toward* the foot-stalk ; the skin and inride are 
of a pale brown colour; the flesh very sweet, 
and well flavoured. When the fruit is permit¬ 
ted to hang upon the trees till shrivelled, it be¬ 
comes a fine sweetmeat. 

The Murray t or Brown Naples Fig t which 
has a pretty large globular fruit, of a tight brown 
colour 011 the outride, with faint marks of a dirty 
white, the inside nearly of the same colour; the 
grains are pretty large, ami the flesh well fla¬ 
voured, It ripens the latter end of August* 

The Green Ischia Fig t which has an oblong 
fruit, almost globular at the crown ; the skin is 
thin, of a green colour; but when fully ripe, 
stained through by the pulp to a brownish cast; 
the inside purple, the flesh high flavoured. It 
ripens about the end of August. 

The Modannay Brunsu ici, or Hanover Fig f 
which has along pyramidal fruit of a large size; 
the skin brown y the flesh of a light brown colour, 
coarse, with little flavour. It ripens the end of 
.August and the beginning of September, 

The Common Blrw t or Purpk Fig t which is 
oblong; it is a great bearer. The fruit ripens in 
August, 

The Long Braum Naples Figy which has the 
leaves deeply divided; the fruit long, somewhat 
compressed at the crown ; the foot-stalks pretty 
long ; the skin of a dark brown when fully ripe; 
the flesh inclining to red ; the grains laige* 
and the flesh well flavoured. It ripens in Sep¬ 
tember. * 

The Yellow Ischia Fig; which has a large 
fruit; of a pyramidal form ; the skin is yellow 
when ripe, and the flesh purple and well flavour¬ 
ed, It is not a good bearer, but ripens in Sep¬ 
tember, 

The Smalt Brawn Ischia Fig , which has a 
small pyramidal fruit, with a very short foot¬ 
stalk ; the skin of a light brown, the flesh in¬ 
clining to purple, of a very high flavour- It 
ripenslate in September. It is not a good bearer. 

The Gentile Fig, which has a middle-sized 
lobular fruit; the skin when ripe, yellow; the 
esh- also inclines to the same colour ; the grains 
large, and the flesh well flavoured, but it npens 
venf lati, and is a bad bearer, 

* There art also others, a* the Best Early White* 
3 


Black Provence,'Cyprian, Ford’s Seedling, Green 
Naples, I/irge Black, Large Blue, Marseille?, 
MilwaTtl, Small Black Ischia, White Ischia* 
Yellow Cse?ar. 

Those most proper for a small garden, accord- 
ingto Mr* Forsyth, are : the Large White Genoa; 
Early White; Murray ; Small Brown Ischia; 
and the Black Ischia. 

In a good season, he observes, the Brown or 
Chesnut coloured Ischia ; the Black Genoa; the 
Small White Early; the Murray, or Brown Na¬ 
ples; and the Common Blue, or Purple Fig, 
will ripen on standards. 

The second species is a large tree, with leaves 
like those of the Mulberry; the fruit produced 
from the trunk and lar^e branches, having the 
shape of the Common Fig, with a slight aroma¬ 
tic sweet taste* 

It is here called the Sy com ore* tree, and Mul¬ 
berry Fig-tree* This, and not the Great Maple* 
is the right Svcomore. It is native of Egypt, 
The third, m its native situation, is a large tree* 
with a short trunk* and vtjy long spreading 
boughs: the leaves smooth, of a light green, six 
or seven inches long, and three inclies and a half 
broad towards the base, diminishing gradually to 
the top, where they run out into a narrow point* 
an inch and half l° n K ! ibe enmea out on 
the branches* is small* and of no value. It is a 
native of the East Indies.. 

The fourth species has a shrubby stem, round* 
upright* all smooth, a fathom in height: the 
branches like the- stem: the leaves somewhat 
waved, nerved, the size of the hand* on a semi- 
cylindrie petiole half an inch in length. It is a 
native of the East Indies* 

The fifth, in its native climate* is a vast tree* 
entirely smooth* the branches spreading very 
wide* bowed down* the lower ones rooting, 
ash-coloured: the leaves acuminate, with a 
blunt point* obscurely waved, marked with pa¬ 
rallel nerves* paler underneath, a span long, on 
semicylindric ash-coloured petioles of a finger'* 
length: fruits aggregate here and there on the 
branchlets, pedunclcd, the size of a hazel nut 
It is known by the name of Banyan-tree. It 
is a native of the East Indies. 

Culture •—The first sort and varieties may be 
readily increased, cither by suckers, layers, or 
cuttings; hut the two last are the best methods* 
according to Mr. Forsyth. 

The suckers should be taken off from the 
roots as low down as possible, and, after being 
trimmed, planted out in nursery rows at the 
distance of two or three feet from each Other, 
with the top entire, to take its natural growth, 
when Intended for standards; but, when for walls, 
espaliers or dwarfs* in the situations where they 
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are to remain* In the latter case, (hey should 
be cut or headed dawn to six or eight inches in 
the early spring, to induce lateral shoots to be 
thrown out near the ground* 

Tfle layers should be made from the well 
ripened woody shoots of the bearing trees, and be 
laid down in the autumn, or early in the. spring, 
being protected from frost during the winter 
by tan or some sort of strawy material. When 
the plants are sufficiently rooted, as in the follow¬ 
ing autumn, they should be taken off and plant¬ 
ed out in the places where they are to remain* 
as they do not bear transplanting well, being 
cohered at the roots with dung, tan, or litter during 
the winter season* 

The cuttings of the well ripened woody shoots 
of the former year, without being shortened, 
may be planted in the beginning of the autumn 
iti beds of loamy earth in a warm sheltered situa¬ 
tion, to the depth of eight or ten inches, pro¬ 
tecting them well during the winter with tanner's 
bark and straw, or some other similar material, 
the latter being removed as the spring advances. 
When they have stricken good root in the follow¬ 
ing autumn, they should betaken up and planted 
where they are to grow* 

These trees arc mostly cultivated as standard* 
in warm climates, but in this in general 
against walls or a* espaliers; and only sometimes 
as standards* 

The sorts usually cultivated against walla, 
are those of the blue and white kinds, but 
several of the others succeed well in this ma¬ 
nagement* 

But for espaliers and as standard*, the first, 
second, third, ninth, And tenth varieties are 
probably the most proper. 

In ihcir culture as wall-trees, they should al¬ 
ways be placed in sunny situations lor the pur¬ 
pose of the fruit being the most effectually ri- 

E ened, as in that of a full southern exposure, 
ut an east or west aspect will answer very well 
when that cannot be had. 

In planting them out, where the walls are of 
considerable neight, fifteen or eighteen feet di¬ 
stant may be sufficient; but in low walls twenty 
or mure is not too much space* Mr. Forsytn 
advises from twenty to twenty-four feet as the 
most suitable distance for planting these trees. 

Where the trees are planted against fire-walls, 
they should not be kept too close, be drawn by 
glasses, or have the heat too great, but have at all 
times, when the weather is favourable, a good 
share of fret air admitted* and if the trees art 
young, care should bt taken that their roots arc not 
extended beyond the reach of the covering; they 
nutst be frequently watered when they begin to 
show fruit, otfierwi*c it will drop off; but old 


tree*, whose roots are extended to a great di¬ 
stance, only require to have their branches now 
and then sprinkled over with water Where 
these trees arc properly managed, the first crop 
of fruit is greater than upon those which are 
exposed to the open air, and ripens six week* 
or two months earlier, and a plentiful second 
crop may also be obtained, w inch ripens early 
in September, and sometimes in August ; but 
the fires should not be used to these trees till tile 
beginning of February ; as, when they are forced 
too early, the weather is frequently too cold to 
admit a sufficient quantity of fresh air to scUthe 
fruit ; but the covers should be put over the trees 
a month before, to prevent the shoots from be¬ 
ing injured by the frost* 

The management of the trees in the common 
method, after they have been headed down or 
shortened in the manner mentioned above, 
whether they be on walls or espaliers, is that of 
training them horizontally, ho as 10 preserve the 
branches in an equal and regular manner on each 
side, at the distance of from six to eight inches 
from each other, and for the most part keeping 
their full length without any shortening, that a* 
large a propoition of young or bearing wood a* 
possible may be preserved. Some, however* 
advise their not being laid in so close, considering 
a foot or eighteen inches as little enough room* 
In the pruning of these trees, Mr. Forsyth 
advises, that it should never be done in the au* 
tmnn or winter, but in the early spring months* 
The best time he conceive* to be about the lat¬ 
ter end of April or beginning of the following 
month, as by this period it miy be ascertained 
what branches have been destroyed by- the seve¬ 
rity of the winter. And a* the end* of those 
branches, the wood of which has not ripened 
well in the autumn, will be most injured* they 
should be cut into the sound wood, as near to 
ait eye or bud a* possible. 

In cases where the branches have been per¬ 
mitted to run lip so as to leave the bottom in a 
naked state, every other branch is advised to be 
cut out a* near to the ground as it can be done, by 
which the walls or espaliers will be provided with 
good young wood ; care being taken to stop the 
ends of the shoot* in summer, as about the begin¬ 
ning of June, in order to induce side-shoots to 
be thrown out for fruiting the following summer; 
by which time plenty of fine w ood will be provid¬ 
ed, and then the remainder of the old branches 
may be cut out as before, pruning their young 
shoots as in the preceding cate, constantly pinch¬ 
ing off the ends of all the strongest shoot* at the 
top bud, except such at are leading oues,^ 

In the spring pruning*, at the fri.it it pro¬ 
duced near the tops, the bearing shoot* should 
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side and fore right shoots be cut off, except 
when decayed ; as they ripen better than the 
long strong ones* and are not «o apt to be de¬ 
stroyed by frosts in the winter season* By this 
practice, it is contended that the trees wilt be 
covered with fruit from the tops to the bottoms 
of the wall, &c* instead of having a few only at 
the top, as is the case in the common method of 
management. 

In summer, as many shoots arc sent off, some 
of those that are irregular and useless may be 
rubbed off, and the others trained in for the form¬ 
ing of future bearing wood* 'I he proper period for 
(his is about the beginning of June and in the 
Iwo following months* 

After the fruit has attained the size of small 
nutmegs, the pilots of the top buds are recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Forsyth to be pinched or cut off 
with a sharp knife, some of his powdery material 
being immediately applied, to prevent the oozing 
Out of the miikv juice, and llie consequent ex* 
ttaustion and injury of lhe trees* 

In order to prevent the necessity of culling the 
trees down in the above manner, they should be 
covered in winter before the approach of frost,, 
which would destroy the ends of the shoots be¬ 
fore the wood was ripened and rendered hard. 

Where Fig-trees an-greatly injured in the win¬ 
ter, the best practice is to cut them down as near' 
the ground as possible, as in the following year, 
by the above management, they may be got into, 
a mod bearing state. 

The best mode of protecting these trees is, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Forsyth, to ** cover ibem with 
bentings, or short grass, from the pleasure-ground, 
which he finds answers the purpose very well: 
after it is thoroughly dry,it may be put in acock, 
covering it with straw, to prevent the rain from 
penetrating into it, which w ould cause it to heat 
and rotor it may be put into a shed. If glass 
cannot be procured, some dry moss may be em¬ 
ployed* In performing the work, u first cover 
the trees with laurel, jew, fir, or spruce boughs, 
and then tuck in the short grass or moss among 
the branches, beginning at the top of the tree, 
tucking in the grass, See, as you descend, til) 
come to the bottom.” rein, when well 
, be says, makes an excellent covering. 
The trees may be thatched on the outside with 
the long leaves of the common fern; and where 
these can be got, there will be no occasion for 
abort grass* When it can be procured, which 
it may in most country places* it will, he says, 
be found preferable to laurel* 

. They ** may also be sheltered in winter by 
'wrapping hay or straw bands sound the branches 
«f the trees j and then opening the ground, lay ing 


in (be branches, and covering them over with 
mould about nine inches deep, leaving the ends 
of the shoots about three inches out of the 
ground, and covering (he ground over with 
some rotten leaves, or old tan, &c. to keep 
out the frost/ 1 The roots of the trees may like¬ 
wise be covered in the same manner. Where 
the waits are low, and the borders broad, all the 
branches may be brought front ways ; but whea 
they are high, only the side branches can bo 
brought forward in the above manner* It ia 
the practice of some to cover with reeds and 
straw * the latter he does not by any means ap¬ 
prove of, as it is very apt to harbour rats and 
mice, on account of sonic of the grain being 
left in it.” 

In putting on the grass, care should be taker* 
that no mice, &c. have got amongst it; and 
during the winter, it should be scea that no rata 
or mice get among ibe branches of the trees 
that are coveted against the walls j as if they do, 
they will infallibly bark the branches, and in that 
case there will be a necessity of heading the trees- 
down* 

These may be destroyed by setting traps neap 
the roots of the trees* as soon as they are covered. 
See Traps* 

Great care* he says, should be taken, s< not 
to uncover the Fig-trees too soon in the spring} 
and it should be done partially* as there are fre¬ 
quently frosts and cutting winds in the months 
at April and r May, which wiH infallibly kill the 
young fruit as they make their appearance in the 
spring. 

“ Those branches which have been laid into 
the ground should be taken up in the month of 
April, having the hay or straw bands taken off, 
and then nailed to the wall. Some fern-leaves, or 
any other light covering, may be stuck in among 
the branches, to protect them from the drying 
winds and frosts, till the fruit comes to the size 
of a large walnut, or rather till the leaves are 
sufficiently large to protect the fruit.” 

It is observed, that ** the Italians, when they 
wish to forward the ripening of Figs, drop ia 
a little sweet oil, from a quill, into the eye of 
the fruit j but care must be taken not to hurt 
the skin, which will make the Fig burst. This 
will make a difference at least of a fortnight in 
the ripening/ J 

It is also recommended, “ as soon as the 
leaves begin to fall, to brush them off with a 
broom, but by no means till they will come off 
easily. If they are forced off before they begin 
to wither and decay, the trees will bleed at (he 
foot-stalks. At the same time the stalks should 
be cleared of all the small late fruit, which, if suf¬ 
fered to remain during the winter, will rot, and 
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injure the tree so as to prevent it from bearing 
Ihc ensuing summer. If any milk be observed 
onzitig from the foot-stalks, a little of the com¬ 
position should be used, which will stop it, 
and heal the injured part. See Composition. 

By doing this, the ripening and hardening of 
the wood will be assisted before the winter frosts 
set in. 

In standard-trees of all sorts, little pruning is 
necessary, only just to take out the very irregu¬ 
lar branches and the young shoots when too 
much crowded, and the dead ends of the shoots, 
as well as any dead wood that there may be 
in them. 

Mr. Forsyth, however, observes that, tc aa 
the branches of standard Fig-trees are very liable 
to be killed in severe winters, it will be necessary 
to lay them also in the ground, wrapping them up 
in hay or straw bands, as directed for wall-trees. 
It will be sometimes impracticable to lay down 
the middle branches ; they must, therefore, 
be well covered with hay or straw bauds, and 
the outside ones laid down, going regularly 
round the tree, and taking particular care not to 
hurt them with the spade, then to mulch them 
with rotten leaves, &c." 

Where Mr, Forsyth hasbeenunder the neces¬ 
sity of cutting Fig-trees down near to the ground 
after hard winters, he has found, by the use of 
his composition, that “ in the course of two 
years, the new wood has covered over the old 
stump, and the branches filled up the former 
space, bearing also plenty of fine fruit." 

The other species art easily propagated by 
cuttings during the summer season, when the 
cuttings are taken from the plants, they should 
l>e- lain in a dry shady place for two or three days, 
that the wounds may be healed over, otherwise 
they are apt to rot ; after which they should be 
planted in pots filled with sandy light earth, and 
.plunged into a moderate hot-bed, where they 
should be shaded from the sun, and two or three 
times a week gently refreshed with water, if the 
season is warm; but they must not have too 
much moisture, as it would infallibly destroy 
them. When the cuttings have taken root suf¬ 
ficiently, they should be each planted into a se¬ 
parate small pot filled with light undunged earth, 
and replunged into the hot-bed, shading them 
until they have taken fresh root \ then they should 
have a large share of free air admitted to them 
at all times when the weather is favourable, to 
prevent their drawing up weak, and to give them 
strength before the cold comes on. In autumn 
the pots should be removed into the stove* and 
be plunged into the tan-bed, where they should 
constantly remain, and be treated in the same 
wanner as other tender plants from the same 


countries f for althougn wo u< three uf the 
may be treated In a hardier manner, vet they will 
not make much progress. They may likewise 
be increased by layers. 

They are shrubs in this climate which afford 
variety in stove collections. 

F1NOCHIO. See Anethum. 

FIR-TREE, See Pinus. 

FLAG COMMON, Sec Iris. 

FLAG SWEET, See Aeon us, 

FLOS ADONIS. Sec Adonis. 

FORCING, the art of raising and producing 
I ants, flowers, and fruits by means of artificial 
eat. It is accomplished, either by the gentle 
moist heat that is evolved during the fermenta¬ 
tion and decomposition of stable-dung, tannerY 
bark, and other similar materials, or by the use 
of actual fire in stoves, Hues, and otiier con^ 
trivances for the purpose. 

The former of these methods is principally em¬ 
ployed in raising Cucumbers, Melons, and some 
other fruits, and the latter in producing Pine 
Apples, various kinds of wall-fruits, and several 
other sorts of vegetable productions. 

The great difficulty in the management of tbit 
process, is that of adapting and regulating the. 
heat, of whatever sort it may be, in such a man¬ 
ner as to promote and bring forward the plants 
in the most perfect and healthy growth, with¬ 
out their sustaining injury either by a deficiency 
or excess. The various methods of effecting this 
in the most perfect manner are fully described 
under the culture of the different trees, plants, r 
and vegetables that require such treatment in their 
cultivation. 

It is by this process that different sorts of ve¬ 
getable productions, fruits aud flowers are af¬ 
forded at much earlier periods than could other¬ 
wise he the case, and it of course constitutes an 
important branch of practical gardening. 

FORCING-FRAME, that kind of large frame¬ 
work or erection which is made use of in procur¬ 
ing different sorts of vegetables, fruits, and dowers 
at an early period, by the application of artificial 
heat in some of the above modes* It is a sort of 
construction covered with sloping glass sliding 
frames on the top, and sometimes in the fronts 
It may be either fixed or moveable, but in the 
former case the walls are mostly made of brick 
work. 

These sorts of forcing-frames are usually placed 
full to the south sun, and die length may be from 
ten to fifty or one hundred feet; the width from 
five to fifteen, and from five to ten high ; having 
an upright back wall, of wood, where small, but 
when large, of brick j an da front of glass-work, 
made sometimes in one continued range of elope- 
to the top of the back wall; and sometimes with* 
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upright glass-work, head high, ranging immedi¬ 
ately along the front, and from the top of which 
a gtas* roof is carried to the top of the back 
or main wall: when wrought by dung-heat, it 
is chkflv applied against the outside ot the hack 
wall, and by bnng formed into a bed internally : 
when by bavk-heat, by forming it into a bed in a 
pit within-side ; and when by fire-heat, by having 
several returns of flues against the inside of the 
hack wall, and that of the front and both ends, 
for the heat to pass along, constructed ac¬ 
cording to the sorts of plants chiefly intended 
to be forced, and the nature of the m ate rials to 
be employed in producing the heat* 

■ Where the first kind of material is employed 
in affording heat, the frame is usually formed 
with an upright back and ends of deal planking, 
and a sloping front of moveable glass-lights; the 
length may be ten, twenty, or thirty feet, or more; 
the width* from three to five (or more), and five or 
six high ; the frame work should be of inch-and- 
half deal planking, tongued, and closely joined, 
that no steam from the dung may penetrate into 
the fraiTO % raised five, six, or seven feet high be¬ 
hind, and only ten or twelve inches high in front, 
^aising^both ends answerable to the front and back f 
the glass-work to range, from' the upright irr 
front, sloping upward towards the back wall, to 
about a foot width at top, there resting the ends 
upon proper frame-work of wood ; and bars or 
bearers, three inches in width, ranged slopingfrom 
the back to front, for the support of the fights, 
as in common hot-bed frames, and the top of all 
boarded wind and water tight; having sometime* 
withm-side two or three ranges of narrow shelves 
along the back and ends, for pots of small plants, 
and rhe bottom levelled, on which to place pots 
of larger kinds ; or shelves may be made rising 
one behind another quite from the front half way 
up the back wall,* in order to place the lowest 
plants in front, the others in order behind 
them, rising gradually to the tallest in the 
back rows* 

In working these frames; after having placed 
the pots of plants in regular order, the lights arc 
put on, ana a sufficient quantity of fresh hot 
stable-duns:, prepared as for common dung hot¬ 
beds, is to oe piled up close against the outside 
of the back and ends, a yard wide at bottom* 
-drawing it gradually into a foot width at top, fi¬ 
nishing it somewhat sloping, to throw off wet; 
and as the dung settles or sinks down, a fresh 
supply must be atMed at top* to maintain the 
lining to the full height of the frame, additions 
being occasionally made of fresh dung as the 
heat declines ; by this means a fine growing 
heat will be thrown in. See Hot-Bed* 

- Where bark is made use of in producing 


heat, the frame nn] be constructed either of 
wood or brick-woik, and fronted* &c. with 
sashes of glass as the tonner; the length may be 
ten, twenty* nr thirty fret. or more ; eight nr ten 
wide, and six nr eight high ; and, like the dmig- 
heat frame, be six or efehl feet high behind, and 
one in front, ilie cuds conformable and eloping, 
having ghus-work fram s raised from ihc front, 
sloping either quite to the top nf the hack wall, 
or inclined only about one half towards that part, 
meeting a tiled roof at top half \v?y* which 
should be raided high enough in from to throw* 
the water off behind, as wetI as to admit as much 
sun as possible to every part of the frame : it 
may likewise he constructed with an upright 
hont of glass, head high, and a sloping roof of 
glass-woikj ranging from ihe upright front to the 
lop of the back wall, which is the mnM eligible 
form, both for convenience and benefit of the 
plants; either of which constructions mav be 
erected detached, or against a south wall already 
built, which will serve for the- back, and save 
some expense; the ends may dilicr be of wood 
cr brick, and should be glazed like the front, 
&c. and the glass-work lit every part be made to 
move on and off, as well as to slide backward and’ 
forward to give air, and perform other nccessory 
work. At oneend, near the back wall, a door shoal J 
be made to enter occasionally at, and wit bin-side a 
pit formed for the bark-bed, -three fret deep, 
part sunk, the greater part raised, continued tlitf 
whole length and width, except about a foot and 
half alley to pass in to perform the necessary 
culture, as well as view and gather the product? 
of the different plants. 

The pit within is to be filled' with new tnn in 
order to afford a proper heat for the growth and 1 
support of the plants that are to be cultivated. 
See Hot-Bed - . 

Where fire-heat is to be employed, the frame' 
must be formed of brick-work, at least the back 
dr main wall, for the convenience of having fire- 
flues, and the whole front, &c, be glass like the" 
othtr sorts; the length may be from twenty to 
forty or fifty feet, or more, though one fire will 
not warm more than that length ; the width from 
five or six to twelve or fifteen feet, and eight or ten 
high. In this ease the fire is burned in a furnace 
behind at one end or middle, thence com¬ 
municating the heat by internal flues or tunnels 
running the whole length of the back wall in 
three or four returns one above another, and 
continued in one or two flues in the front. 
And frames thus constructed may be con¬ 
trived either of moderate width for one row 
of trees only, to range against the back wall, 
or may be capacious enough to have a range 
of trained wall-trees behind, and somt small 
3 C 
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half or full standards, ranging also From the back 
to the Front, or entirely For standards; especially 
those of cherries. 

Where it is intended to have a narrow 
frame for only a row of trained trees behind, 
the width of from four to five or six feet is suf¬ 
ficient, having the back or main wall formed of 
brick or stone, as just observed, eight or ten feet 
high, with several flues within-side, returned 
over each other, running the whole length of the 
wall ; in the front mu at be a low wall a foot high, 
on which to lay a plate of timber, and from 
which are ranged glass frames or lights in one 
continued slope to the top of the back wall, there 
received into proper frame-work ; but for the 
greater convenience, the lights may be in two 
tiers or ranges, an under and upper tier, the up¬ 
per range made to slide up and down over the 
others, out so that all the glass-work can be 
moved away occasionally, to admit the full air 
to the trees afteF the work of forcing is over: 
the whole bottom-space within the frame should 
be of good loamy earth, or any good garden 
mould, two spades deep, which should be dug 
or trenched in the common way 3 then a range 
of trees planted behind, towards the wall, two 
or three yards asunder, erecting a trellis behind 
them,upon which to train the branches as against 
a wall or espalier. Other inferior plants may 
likewise be set in the border or in pots, in front 
of the trees* 

In forcing-frames of this construction, from 
forty or fifty feet long may be sufficient; but if 
longer, two furnaces lor fires are necessary. See 
IJot-Hocse. 

Different sorts of frames of this nature may 
lie seen in the plates on Forcino-Frambs, 
Hot-Houses, &c. 

In the first sort of forcing-frame, various kinds 
of fruits may be produced both of the dwarf 
ft nil-tree and other kinds, as well as different 
sorts of vegetables and plants of the flowery 
and other kinds. 

Frames of this sort may have such dimensions 
as to have substantial hot-beds prepared within 
them, for the purpose of receiving many different 
sorts of potted plants. 

And in the second sort of frame, from the 
heal being more regular and lasting, a,still greater 
variety of the liner sorts of fruits, and the more 
tender flowers and other vegetable production# 
may be produced, not only long before they 
ko uld be raised in any other way, but with much, 
greater ease apd convenience, as well.a£ with 
greater certainty. 

The last kind of forcing-frame is employed 
in funmning many of the finer sorts of fruits, 
that require higher degrees of heat to procure 


them in the utmost perfection, such as pine¬ 
apples, grapes, apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
and various others, as well an many tender sorts 
of vegetables, and numerous plants of the curious 
flower and other kinds. 

FORCING -GROUND, the portion of ground 
in a garden that is destined to the purpose of 
forcing or raising vegetable productions by means 
of artificial heat. Grounds of this sort" should 
always be detached from the garden, and situ¬ 
ated as near to ihe stable as the nature of the 
land will admit, in order that dung may be 
conveyed to them with as much ease and con¬ 
venience as possible, litter prevented v and the 
disagreeable appearance of the beds con¬ 
cealed. 

It is necesary in most situations, and parti¬ 
cularly in such as are exposed, to have them in-* 
closet! with a fence, cither of brick-work or pal¬ 
ing, six or eight feet in height. They should have, 
sufficitnl space for containing a suitable number 
of frames and pits, and such linings as may be 
necessary in the working of them. And it is-of 
great advantage in raising many sorts of tender 
crops, both of the vegetable and fruit kind, to 
have four- or six-feet borders made round them in,, 
a raised manner. 

Where melons are raised, it is usual to have- 
brick pits coped with stone or wood. Those which., 
are most convenient, according to Mr. Forsyth,, 
are such as are about twelve feet in width and 
two and a half in depth ; the length in propor¬ 
tion to the number of frames employed. 1 hey ; 
are, however, often made of much smaller di-, 
mentions, especially where the extent of forcings 
ground is but small. 

In regard to the size of the lights for early* 
melons, (he above authot advises, that they, 
should be five feet in length and three in.breadtb; + 
and for others, six feet,in length* and four in ; 
breadth, the former being four- and the latter; 
three-light boxes. See Fuame^ 

In constructing the pits, nine-inch;walls will;' 
be sufficient, square spaces of wood being built 
in the upper parts of them, where wood copings* 
are made use of, to nail them to. As wood de¬ 
cays rapidly, stone should be preferred. Some¬ 
times the walls are not built solid, but square 
openings left,, so as to admit the beat from the. 
outsides. See the plae annexed. 

Mr. Forsyth dweets, that there <f should be a 
walk between the ridges about six or seven feet, 
faroadj sufficient to adroit a cart to carry dung/* 
as being more expeditious than wheeling it in.. 

* i The. walk should be made up as high as the 
coping, and sloping gently towards each end,” 
bemgl&id in the bottom with brick rubbish, and; 
covered over vvlth sea-coal ashes or sand. By. 
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this means, after the linings arc made up, it miy 
be kept perfectly neat and clean, A loose drain 
will likewise be necessary in the middle of the 
bottom of the pit, for conveying off wet and 
the oozing from the dung, to a tank or cistern 
constructed For its reception. The fluid thus col¬ 
lected, may be made u^e of in watering cabbage 
and other plants of the same kind* 

FORCING-l J IT, a sort of pit constructed 
of brick-work, with fire-flvies, in various ways, 
for the purpose of making tan- or other hot-beds 
in being covered with glass frames. 

It is useful for receiving different sorts of ten* 
der potted plants which require considerable de¬ 
grees of heat in tlieir cultivation* SecBABK-PiT* 

FORCING'WALL, a wall constructed with 
flues for the purpose of conveying and com¬ 
municating fire-heat, in order to ripen various 
kinds of tree fruits that are planted and trained 
against them, and which are protected in the 
front by glazed frames. Sec Hot-Wall, 

Walls of this sort should always be erected in 
warm sheltered situations, and have southern 
aspects, inorderthat they may derive the greatest 
possible advantage from the influence of the sun. 

FOREST-THtlES, such trees as grow to a 
large size, whether qf the deciduous or evergreen 
kinds, and are fit for the purpose of timber. Of 
this sort of trees there are a great many different 
kinds; but those principally employed as timber 
are : the Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, Chestnut, Ma¬ 
ple, Birch, Alder, Poplar* Larch* Pine, &c. 
And for the purposes of ornament, these as well 
as many others may be had recourse to ; such 
as the Mountain-ash, Lime, Horse-chestnut, 
Willow, &c. and all the different sorts of Fir, 
Box, Holly, Yew, Cypress, &c. 

They are raised in different methods according 
to their kinds, as may beseen under their respective 
genera, but chiefly by seeds, layers, and cuttings. 

In forming plantations with these sorts of trees, 
whether by sowing the seeds or setting the young 
plants, great care should be taken to adapt them 
as much as possible to the nature of the soils and 
situation, as some sorts succeed well on one kind 
of soil and others on another* Thus the Oak, 
Kim, Maple, and Birch, answer well on all the 
deeper kinds of soil; while those of the Ash, 
Bccth, Chestnut, Mountain-ash, Larch, Pine, 
Box, Ilojly, Yew, Sec. thrive the most perfectly 
where the soils arc more light, dry, ana friable* 
But the Alder, Willow, Poplar, and some 
others, grow in the greatest perfection where 
there is a greater degree of moisture. The Beech, 
Mountain-ash, Larch, and some others, like¬ 
wise succeed well in exposed situations. See 
Plantation* 

FOSSE, a sort of sunk fence or haw-haw made 


on the outrides or boundaries of ornamented 
grounds, in order to extend the prospect in a it 
uninterrupted manner. Fences of this nature 
arc formed of different depths and breadths, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, but six or seven feet in 
depth and ten or fifteen in width are the most 
common* Where the extent of pi easvirc-ground 
is inconsiderable, these fences give the particular 
parts of the garden or grounds an air of larger 
extent than it really possesses, as at a distance 
nothing of them is seen, so that the adjacent 
fields, gre, appear to be connected with them : 
where the pleasure-ground is situated near to a 
park, paddock, or any spacious field open to an 
agreeable prospect, they are often continued 
round, as far as they are agreeable from the 
walks of the pleasure-grounds* 

Works of this kind are formed in different 
ways, but always so as to serve the purpose of 
fences and afford an uninterrupted view. 

One method of constructing them is with 
an upright side next the garden or pleasure- 
ground, or in the contrary direction, according 
to circumstances and situation, five, six, or seven 
feet deep, faced with a wall of brick, stone, or 
strong post and planking; the other side being 
made sfoping outward from the bottom of the 
upright wall, &c* gradually, with an easy slope 
to fifteen or twenty fret distance, or more, 
so as to render the declivity as easy and imper¬ 
ceptible as possible, both to take off all stiff and 
ditch-like appearance, and that when in a field or 
ark, no ground may be lost from its being capa- 
1c of being converted into grass. The top of the 
upright, side should be made nearly upon a level 
with the adjacent pleasure-ground, and always a 
little higher than the top of the slope on the oppo- . 
site side, being laid with grass, corresponding to 
the adjoining garden or pleasure-ground, unless it 
be thought convenient to continue a gravel walk 
that way; in which case, a proper verge of grass 
should constantly be preserved between the walk 
and the edge of the fosse; the sloped side should 
also have its top always nearly on a level with 
the adjacent ground of the field, park, or part 
where it is formed ; and the side finished with 
a regular slope from lop to bottom, being also 
sown or laid down in grass, which will always 
preserve the slope in due form, and have art 
agreeable appearance to the sight. 

When, in forming this kind of fosse, by rea¬ 
son of wet it cannotoe got deep enough to form 
the upright sufficiently as a fence,achevaux-de- 
frise of wood-work may be erected along the top, 
projecting outward in a nearly horizontal posi¬ 
tion, or as much so as to rise but very little above 
the level of the top of the perpendicular side on 
w hich it is fixed, that it may not obstruct the 
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view* or W very perceptible from the garden 
or plea^urc-gioimd. 

Allot her knee of this sort is formed with both 
sides sloping, and in perpendicular depth from 
tour to Jive or mk feet, having a fence near that 
height arranged along ihe bottom; the sides 
being sloped gradually from the bottom to ten 
or twenty feet width, or more, at top ; as the 
more easy and imperceptible the slope the bet¬ 
ter, particularly on the field side. The sides 
must be sown or laid with grass. In this, as 
both sides are sloped, a fence along the bottom 
is necessary as a defence against - cattle, &c. 
which may he either strong paling, or any kind 
of palisado-work, the height in proportion to 
the perpendicular depth of the sunk fence, as 
the top should not be higher than that of the 
slopes- 

In constructing the first sort of fences of this 
nature, begin by setting out the intended width by 
two ranges of short stakes; then level hvthc stakes 
by notching, according to the intended height of 
the top on each side, corresponding with the ad¬ 
jacent ground, making up both the top tinea 
with earth firmly, according to the line of level 
marked on the stakes ; then close along the side 
of the line of the intended upright side, proceed 
to dig a trench three feet wide, perpendicularly 
to the intended depth; and as you go on, work 
4U0 the sloping side gradually down, still con* 
tinue digging the trench perpendicularly next 
the garden, ike. till arrived at the proper depth; 
when level the bottom equally along according 
to the lines of level at top ; and having proceed¬ 
ed so far, then, according to the line of level 
at top and bottom, trim and finish off the 
sloping gide rcgtdarly, so as to form an even 
slope from the outside line at top to that at 
boLtom: as to the upright side, a wall must be 
l reeled to the height of the line of level at top, 
making good the ground behind the wall, firmly, 
as the building advances, and finishing the top 
with a coat of turf levd with the adjoining 
ground; at the same lime also finish the slope, 
either by sowing it with grass-seeds, or laying it 
with turf, ns most convenient# 

In forming the second sort, set out the width 
bv two hues of stakes ; then level them in, and 
in ike up the ground of each line according to 
the mark of level, as before; then exactly along 
the middle, between the two lines of stakes, 
dig a trench two or three feet wide, to the in~ 
tended depth of the fence, sloping each side a 
little as yon go on, stii] continuing the trench 
perpendicularly, till arrived at the due depth 
then, as in the former, level the bottom an 
equal depth, bv stakes agreeable to the lines of 
level at top 1 when this is effected, finish off both 


slopes evenly from each line of level at top to 
that at bottom, and sow each slope with grass, 
or lay them with turf, as must proper- The 
fence along the bottom may be either close 
paling, rails, or palisadocs, as most convenient; 
ihe height proportionable to the depth of the 
fosse, but not higher, or at least but very little, 
than the line of level at the top of the fosse- 
In the execution of the work in both cases 
the internal materials should be well trodden or 
rammed in, in order that the whole may be ren* 
dered perfectly solid, and prevented from sink¬ 
ing irregularly. 

FOTH EROIIJjA, a genus containing a plant 
of the low under shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandria 
Dtgynia y and ranks in the natural order of 
Ament accce* 

The characters arc r that the calyx is an one- 
kaved perianth turn, bell-shaped, close, truncate, 
short, permanent: there is no corolla; the sta¬ 
mina have very many filiform filaments, thicker 
at top, long : anthers minute, erect, quadrate 
gular; the pisiilluin is an ovate, bifid germ: 
styles two, subulate, terminating, the length of 
the stamens: the pcricarpium is a hardened* 
two-lobed, two-celled capsule: lobes two* 
valved : the seeds solitary and bony. 

The species is F* alntJoUa 3 Alder-leaved Fo* 
thergilla* 

It is a tree having the appearance and leaves 
of Alder. The leaves are alternate, petioled*. 
wedge-shaped, entire, serrate at the tip, eerra.* 
turcs very Urge and few, the upper surface 
green, the lower hoary, the younger ones white 
with nap underneath. The flowers in a close 
spike at the end of the stem, like an oblong 
head, and white. Capsules large, ovate, very 
hirsute, sharp, two-celled : the valves opening 
into four points, until the seeds are ripe. The 
flowers come out in the beginning of spring from 
the buds at the end of the brandies before the 
leaves, and are of a white colour. It is a native of 
North America, flowering from April to June. 

There are varieties ot it* with broad leaves,, 
and with narrow leaves. 

Ct{/fitre .—These plants are raised with facili¬ 
ty, by parting the roots in the autumn or spring 
season, and planting them out in the places 
where the plants are to grow. 

They aflbrd ornament and variety in the Fronts 
of the borders and clumps m pleasure-grounds, 
among others of similar growth; and from their 
hardy nature require little trouble. 
FOX-GLOVE* See Digitalis* 
FKAGARIA, a genus comprising a plant 
of the low herbaceous perennial hardy fruit kind. 
It belongs to the class and order Icosandna 
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Pohfvynui} and ranks in the natural order of 
Sentuvsee* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is an one- 
leaved, flat, tcn-clcft perianthiunt : divisions 
alternately exterior and narrower: the corolla 
has five petals, roundish, spreading, inserted 
into the calyx; the stamina have twenty subu¬ 
late filaments, shorter than the corolla, inserted 
into the calyx: anthers lunular: the pistillum 
has numerous germs, very small, collected into 
a head : styles simple, inserted at the side of 
the germ : stigmas simple : there is no pericar- 
piimi: common receptacle of the seeds (vul¬ 
garly called a berry) ovate, pulpy, soft, large, 
coloured, truncate at the base, and deciduous; 
the seeds numerous, very small, acuminate, 
scattered over the surface of the receptacle (a 
little compressed, smooth, glittering). 

The species cultivated is F. uesca r Esculent 
Strawberry, 

It is distinguished by its thick fibrous root, 
the long slender runners which it throws out from 
it, which at the joints strike root and form new 
plants, by its temate leaves, aud its remark¬ 
able flexhy receptacle, common I v called a berry, 
but having the outer surface studded with seeds. 
The flowers are small and white, oft slender 
stems, six or seven inches in height. 

There are several varieties cultivated,of which 
the following are the principal. 

The Wood-Sira wbeny^ which has the leaflets 
*val-lanceolate, acutely senate; the petioles 
wooly $ the runners slender, smooth, often 
tinged with purple;' peduncles with two or 
more flowers. The fruit small, and usually red: 
it has commonly little flavour here, from the 

( riant* being too much shaded in woods and 
ledges. 

The subvarieties of which are: the White 
Wood-Strawberry ^ which ripens a little later in 
the season, and is often preferred to it for its 
quick flavour, but as it seldom produces such 
large crops of fruit as the red sort, it is not so 
generally cultivated.—The Alpine Strawberry 9 
which is a larger plant than that which grows in 
woods, the stem higher, the leaves broader, the fruit 
larger, red,and usually much pointed, sometimes 
white. It is well flavoured, and the plants enm time 
long in bearing, which renders them very valuable. 
The reason of this is, that the runners which it 
throws out during the summer shoot up into 
flower and fruit the same year more freely than 
in the other sorts. It is sometimes termed Ever¬ 
lasting Strawberry *—The Rough-fruited or 
Prickly Strawberry , which Martyn thinks no¬ 
thing but an accidental variety, has the flower 
greenish ; the fruit harsh, rough and prickly, of 
a greenish colour with some show of redness. 


' The Hr tloy Strawberry is very different 
from toe rest in leaf, flower, and fruit. The 
leaves are larger, thicker, hairyisli, and rough. 
The fruit very large, and of a pale red colour. 
It varies with oval, pine-shaped, and green fruit; 
with red blossom, with white strip’d leaves, and 
with yellow striped leaves. 

There is also an improved sub-variety of it, 
called Globe Hautboy*, the fiuit of which is 
larger, and of a globular form. Martyn observes 
that where these arc neglected, they degene¬ 
rate to the Common Hautboy; but where the 
soil is good, and the culture well managed, the 
plants will produce a great quantity of large 
well-flavoured fruit.” 

This variety of Strawberry is very apt to de¬ 
generate, and to produce only dry effete fruit; 
which, according to Mons. Duhamel, is owing 
to there being two sorts of plants, one ben ring 
male, the other female or rather imperfect her¬ 
maphrodite flowers, the former of which, being 
reputed useless, are carefully destroyed; hence 
not only the seeds become abortive, but the re¬ 
ceptacle, commonly called the fruit, small and 
juicetess. This Martyn thinks “ may be reme¬ 
died, either by planting a tew of the male plants, 
or of the Scarlet or Pine Strawberry among the 
Hautboys.” 

The Chili Strawberry has the leaves hairy, 
oval, and of a much thicker substance than any 
sort yet known, and stands upon very strong 
hairy foot-sulks; the runners from the plants 
are very large, hairy, and extend to a great 
length, putting out plants at several distances. 
The peduncles are very strong; the leaves of 
the calyx long and hairy. The flowers are 
large, and often deformed ; and so is the fruit, 
which is very large. When cultivated in very 
strong land, the plants produce plenty of firm 
welt-flavoured fruit; but as it is a bad bearer in 
most places, it has been lately less cultivated. 

According to Frezier, the fruit usually attains 
the size of a walnut, but is sometimes as large 
as an egg, of a paler red than the European 
Strawberry, and not so quick in its flavour, ft 
deserves cultivation for the singularity and size 
of the fruit. 

It varies with round pale red, with globular 
pale red, with oblong-oval pale red, and dci-p 
red frail. There is also Carolina scarlet and 
white fruited; Royal large red; Large Dutch, 
Bath, and Devonshire Chili Strawberry. 

The Scarlet Strawberry ^ which is the sort 
first ripe,—The fruit is good, being preferred to 
most others by many. It was brought from 
Virginia, where it grows naturally in the woods. 
It is very diflorent from the Wood-St raw be rrv, 
iu leaf, flower, and fruit. The leaves being of 
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a dark preen and of a more even surface, the 
’flowering-stems shorU:r,the fruit being frequently 
concealed among the leaves. 

It varies with roundish leaves, and with 
striped leaves. 

The Pine Strawbern/^ in which the leaves 
have a great resemblance to those of the Scarlet 
Strawberry; but nrc larger, of a thicker sub¬ 
stance, and the indentures of their edges bhtmer; 
the runners are much larger and hairy ; the pe¬ 
duncles are stronger, the ilowers much larger, 
and the fruit approaches in size, shape. And co¬ 
lour to the Chili Strawberry* It produces a 
great quantity of fine large fruit, w H hcn the 
plants are kept clear from runners. 

According to Mons. Duhainel, it is raised 
Trom the seed of the Chili Strawberry* The 
flower is very large, and the fruit has something 
of the sindI and taste of the Pinc-appie* It va¬ 
ries in the form of the fruit with ovoid, with ob- 
date spheroid, and with irregular fruit. It is 
much smaller than the Chili Straw berry, There 
arc also the Green, Red, and Hautboy-fruited, as 
well as the Chili Pine-apple Strawberry* 

The Carolina Sirau/ietry t which greatly re¬ 
sembles the above, but is much less in all its 
;parts, and less hairy: the flower-stcma arc 
shorter: the flower-buds more lengthened out, 

• and less swoln : the fruit smaller, more regular 
in the form, of a higher colour, but the perfume 
not so pleasant* Martyn remarks that <f the 
Pine vanes little when raised from seed, where¬ 
as this varies much in the flower, fruits, &c." 

Culture *—In order to raise this sort of fruit 
to the greatest advantage and perfection, the 
soil should be of the friable loamy kind, with a 
moderate degree of moisture* 

All the different varieties may be made me of 
where large supplies arc wanted; but in other 
cases a few of the small and large sorts may be 
sufficient* The same varieties should always he 
planted together in separate beds, or other 
places, but never any mixture of dillercitt sorts 
admitted. 

The usual practice in forming beds of this 
sort of fruit is by planting out the offsets taken 
from the sides of the old plauts, or such as are 
formed from the rooting of the joints of the 
runners ; but the former are in general the bet¬ 
ter plants* And ill choosing them, they should 
never be taken from such plants as arc old, and 
which have been neglected in their culture, but 
constantly from such as have been well kept in 
order, ami are in a full bearing state; such offsets 
as stand nearesttothc old pi am sbei ng preferred to 
such plants as arc formed by the uailmgstems at 
a distance. Upon a careful attention to these 
circumstances much of the success of this sort 


of cullute depends* In some of the varieties, is 
those of the wood kind, the offsets arc best when 
taken from the wild bearing plants ; is they are- 
not so liable to run as those taken from ihe cul¬ 
tivated sorts. 

These uflsets or plants arc mostly of sufficient! v 
strong growth the first year for being made use 
of; but when Ibis is not the ca?e, iher may he 
set out in mirsiry rows till they have attained a 
full growth- 

in preparing for plantations of this sort, the 
ground should be well trenched over and effec¬ 
tually cleared from all sorts of weeds, and after 
being laid quite level, formed into beds four fWt 
in width, with paths of two feel or two feet and 
a half between them, for the convenience of 
cultivation and gathering the produce. The si¬ 
tuation should be quite open, and have as much 
as possible a southern aspect It is likewise a 
great advantage when the beds can be formed in 
a shelving or sloping manner towards the south, 
so as to have the fuFl influence of the sun. 

When the beds have been thus made up, 
they are iu a proper state for being planted 
upon* 

The most suitable time for performing this 
business is in the early autumn, as about the 
latter end of September or beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing month, in order that the plants may be 
well rooted before the commencement of the 
winter frosts. Some, however, plant in the 
early spring; but there is more danger of the 
plants being destroyed by the heat of the sum¬ 
mer* 

In executing the work, the plants or offsets 
should be pul in by means of a line and dibble, 
in rows length way h of the beds, at different di¬ 
stances, according to ibe kinds* 

The most usual distances are, for the wood 
sort twelve or fifteen inches each way; and 
eighteen inches for the Scarlets, Hautbovs, Chili, 
Alpine, and other large kinds. Much advan¬ 
tage is always gained by letting them have suf¬ 
ficient room. It is usual to set them out in the 
quincunx order, and great care should be taken 
in the work of planting, to close the mould 
well to the roots of the plants as they arc set out. 
When the whole has been done, they should 
have a good watering to settle the earth well 
about their roots* 

Rut besides this mode of planting upon beds, 
they succeed well on the fronts of dumps, ren¬ 
ders, and other parts of pleasure-grounds, espe¬ 
cially when set so as to have a due degree of 
sun, and without being too much shaded. 

When new varieties of this sort of fruit arc 
wanted, the propagation must be effected hv 
sowing the seed produced on the fiuit^ when 
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perfectly ripened, either in the spring or autumn 
reason, on a bed of light earth* or in pots 
placed in the shade. 

After the plants have been set out as above* 
and taken new root* care is necessary, if the 
winterprove severe, lo lav some old tanner's bark 
ever the surface of the bid between the plants, 
to keep out the frost: this is absolutely necessary 
in the Chili sort, as the plants are frequently 
hilled in hard winters when exposed without 
any covering: where tanner’s bark cannot he easi¬ 
ly procured, saw-dust, or sea-coal ashes may be 
used ; or even the decayed leaves of trees, or the 
branches of evergreen-trees with their leaves upon 
them laid over the beds. 

In the following summer the plants should 
be constantly kept clean from weeds, and all the 
runners be pulled off as last as they are produced ; 
as where this is constantly practised the plants 
become very strong by the following autumn; 
but when neglected, and the runners permitted 
to stand during the summer, and then pulled off 
in the autumn, they arc not half so strong, nor 
will there be near the same quantity of fruit 
upon them the following spring, or so large and; 
fine. Where proper care is taken of ihe plants 
the first summer, there is generally a plentiful 
aupply of fruit the second spring after planting. 

When the plants are in blossom, if the wea¬ 
ther prove dry, good waterings given-occasion¬ 
ally prove very beneficial in promoting a plenti- 
Ail production of feuil, but m other cases it is 
unnecessary,. 

In the general culture of this sort of fruit, as* 
the old plants are those which produce the fruit,, 
the suckers seldom affording any till of a full 
year's growth, it is obviously necessary to divest 
them of them, as when suffered to remain they 
mb the fruitful -plants of their nourishment in 
proportion to their number; and, besides, the 
suckers render each other weak, and thus cause 
barrenness-. In the Alpine sorts the summer 
runners should not, however be removed as they 
produce fruit. 

Where the okl plants are constantly kept 
clear, from suckers, they sometimes continue 
fruitful four.or five years without being replant¬ 
ed. It is, however, a good way to have a suc¬ 
cession of beds, tbai after three years sianding 
they may be taken up, as by that time they have 
mostly exhausted the ground. This sort of 
plants are. also in general more productive on 
new land. 

After having been thus cut and managed in 
the summer season, it will be necessary'in au¬ 
tumn not only again to divest them of these 
strings or runners, but of all the decayed leaves, 
and to. clear the beds from weeds ; then the paths 


should be dug up, and the weeds buried, some- 
earth being laid over ihe surface of the beds be¬ 
tween the plants, which will strengthen them 
and prepare them for the following spring; and, 
if after this there be some old tanner's bark laid 
over the surface of ihe ground belwcen the 
plants, it will be of great service to them." In 
the spring, w hen ihe danger of hard frost is 
over, as "in March, the ground between the 
plants in the beds should be forked over with a 
narrow three-pronged fork, to loosen it and 
break the clods; and in this operation the urn 
which was laid over the surface of ihe ground 
in autumn will be buried, and be a good dress¬ 
ing to the Strawberries, especially in strong 
land. This should be done whether the plants 
arc in distinct bunches or in large beds* 

And about the beginning of April, Martyn. 
observes “ if the surface of the beets be covered, 
with moss, it will keep the ground moist, niuL 
prevent the diving winds from penetrating the 
ground, and thereby secure a good crop of fruit; „ 
and also preserve the fruit clean, that when , 
heavy raim fall after it is full grown, there will 
be no dirt washed over them, which frequently 
happens,.so that it must be washed before it ia• 
fit for the table, which greatly diminishes its 
flavour/.* 

It is of great utility in dry seasons to water, 
occasionally every summer, while the plants are 
in blow and forming their fruit; but as it ap¬ 
proaches maturity. thU should.be left off, as it. 
injures the flavour,. 

And in some of the more 6ne sorts, or. curi¬ 
ous large varieties, when ripening, it is eligible 
either to tie up the stalks with the bunches of : 
fruit thereon to sticks, or the leaves and stalks 
together; so as, in cither way, to elevate the 
fruit from the earth, more out of danger of- 
rotting* by wet if a rainy season, and to more 
effectually enjoy the full sun to ripen with a, 
good flavour ; or sometimes place flat tiles on the 
ground round each plant of- a few particular, 
sorts, for the fruit to rest upon, drier and more 
secure from rotting by the damp of the earth,„ 
and to ripen with an improved flavour by such 
means. 

As the fruit ripens in June and the following 
months, it should be gathered daily; being 
plucked off in the cup, with about half an inch 
ofthe stalk adhering, by which means they are not. 
so liable to be bruised, and appear more conve¬ 
niently when served at tabic, and arc more agree¬ 
ably picked up uni of the dish or basket for eat¬ 
ing. 'flic Wood-strawberries arc however verv, 
commonly gathered without any stalkv part, 
being generally picked clean out of their cups,, 
especially w hen designed to cat with cream, . 
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Citlfttrc if) —Besides the 

above method of raisin? this sort of fruit in the 
natural ground, it mavTv brought to perfection 
at a much mrlicr period by forcing m he it- 
house*, glass-frame*, against hot-walls, and 
under common dune or bark hot-bed frames 
See. 

The sorts most suitable in this intern ion are 
the di he rent smaller sorts, as the Stm'U'f, the 
Afphte^ and the Li '&id Strmi hrry* The Haut¬ 
boy grows too large for this purpose, 

in providing 3cts, great care should betaken 
to hive them from the most fruitful plants, and 
those which grow immediately to the old plants; 
they should be taken off in autumn, and each 
planted in a separate small pot lilled with loamy 
earth, being placed in a shady sil nation till they 
have taken root; after which they may he re¬ 
moved to an open situation tilt the middle or 
end of November; when the pots should be 
plunged into the ground up to their rims, to 
prevent the frost from penetrating through the 
sides. When placed near a wall, pale, or hedge- 
fence, exposed to the cast or north-cast, they 
succeed better than in a warm situation, as they 
are not forced too forward; afLer this they only 
require to be secured against frost. 

In the spring following the plants will have 
filled the pots with their roots by the end of 
April, when they should be turned out of them 
and their mots pared, and replanted into 
penny pois filled with the like loamy soil, and 
replungod into the ground, in a shady situation, 
to remain till the following summer; during 
which time they must be kept clean from weeds, 
and have all the runners taken off as fast as they 
arc produced* And if there should be any flowers 
produced, they- should be pinched off, in order 
to have the plants as strong as possible. 

Towards lhe end of October, or earlier if the 
season prove cold, the pots should be removed 
into a warmer situation, to prepare them for 
forcing; as they should not be suddenly re¬ 
moved from a very cold situation into the stove 
or hot-bed, but be gradually prepared for it. 
Where they are designed for the borders near 
hot-walls, they may then he turned out of the 
pots and planted, that they may have time to 
get fresh rooted before the fires are made to 
heal the walls; and they may he placed very 
xdose to each other, as they are designed to re- 
*min there only till they have ripened their 
fruit. 

When the fires are lighted about the latter 
end of December, the strawberries in the borders 
will be ripe the end of March ; hat it the season 
plumM prove very cold, it will be the middle of 
April Ik lore thev arc fit fur the table* 

1 


When intended to be forced in. a pine-apple 
Move, and there is not room to plunge them in 
ihc tan-bed, the plants should be transplanted 
into larger pots in September, that they may be 
well rooted before thev are removed into the 
stove, which simuM not be till December* 

If placed under a frame the beginning of 
November, to Ik screened from frost, it will 
prepare the plant shelter for lore in?. And where 
wanted early, a |int-Eu»d should [k made under 
frames, upon which the plants are put in the 
latter end of October, bv which thev are 
brought forward to flower, and then removed 
into the stove, being placed as near to the glasses- 
as possible, to have the hill influence of the sun 
and air; as when placed to the hack the plants 
draw up weak, and the flowers drop without 
producing fruit, 

In the management of the plants in the fmt 
mode, there must be care taken to supply them 
with water when thev begin to show their 
flowers, otherwise they will fall off without 
producing fruit; and, in mild weather, fresh air 
should be autniltcd to them everv day. And in 
the store method, as the earth in the pots will 
dry pretty fast when thev stand upon the pave-* 
ment of the hot-house, or on shelves, they must 
be duly watered; but not too much given at ft 
time, which would hurt them. 

Where properly managed, they produce ripe 
fruit in February. 

When the fruit lias been wholly gathered 
from the plants, thev should be put out of the 
stove, and from the borders near the hot-walls, 
that they may not rob the fruit-trees of their 
nourishment. 

There is another method of ripening this fruit 
early, which is on hot-beds, where there is not the 
above conveniences. The plants are prepared in 
pots in the above manner, and placed in a warm 
situation in the beginning of October: about 
December the hot-bed is made in the same 
maimer as for Cucumbers, but not so strong; 
and when the first violent steam is over, some 
old rotten dung, or, what is better, neat’s dung* 
laid over the not-bed to keep down the heat. 
The plants should (hen be plunged in the pots 
into the bed, as close together as possible, filling 
up the interstice* between them with earth- 
Thcy must afterwards have air admitted to them 
everyday; and, if the heat of the bed is too 
great, be raised up, to prevent their roots being 
scorched. But when Loo cold, the sides of it 
should be lined with Some hot dung. This bed 
brings them to flower by the end of February, 
or the beginning of March, when another mild 
but-bed mu it be prepared to receive them. 
Upon the hot dung some neat** dung about two 
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inches thick, being spread equally to prevent 
the heat from injuring the roots of the plants, 
and upon this two inches of a loamy mould ; when 
this has lain two days to warm, the plants should 
be taken out of the first hot-bed and turned 
carefully out of the pots, preserving all the earth 
lo their roots, and placed close together upon 
this new hot-bed, filling up the vacuities be¬ 
tween the balls with loamy earth ; ihe roots of 
the plants soon strike out into the fresh earth, 
which strengthens their flowers, and causes 
the fruit to set in plenty; proper care should 
then be tiken to admit fresh air to the plants, 
and supply them properly with water, that they 
mav produce ripe fruit in April, 

. flyn K-se means a succession of this fruit may 
be obtained from March, April, or even earlier ; 
and in the open air from June to October and 
November, should the weather prove mild; for 
Hot only the Alpine but the White Wood 
Strawberry will continue bearing in tolerable 
abundance until the autumn frosts come on; 
especially in warm situations and soils not 
loo light* 

FRAME, GARDEN, a sort of box furnished 
with glass covers or lights at top to slide, used 
in gardens for protecting and forwarding tender 
Andearly plants of different kinds * 

Frames of this sort are mostly formed ofinch- 
©r inch-and-quarter deal-board, made of differ¬ 
ent dimensions, the largest about three yards 
and a half long, and one and a half wide, as 
high again or more in the back as in front, 
to give the top a due slope to the sun, and 
proper declivity to carry off the wet, when 
covered with glass lights occasionally as they are 
wanted. 

Common Kitchen*garden Frames may be of 
three different sizes, as, for one light, two lights, 
and three lights; the two last of which, however, 
arc the most material, and employed for general 
uses; but it is necessary to have one or more 
one-light and tvvo-hght frames, especially in 
private gardens, the former as a seed-frame for 
a small hot-bed, particularly the seeds of cu¬ 
cumbers and melons for the early crops, and 
other lender plants ; and the kilter as a mirserv- 
frame to the young plants of the same kiurfs, 
See,, to fouvard ilicm tu a due size for the three- 
light frames* 

The one-liglu frame may be about four feet 
and a half uidth from back to front, and three 
feet six the other way; fifteen or eighteen inches 
high in the back, and from nine to twelve inches 
high in front, with a glass sadt or li^ht, made 
to fit the top completely, so as to slide up and 
down and remove when necessary. And the 
two-light frame may be seven feet long, four 
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and a half wide, and fifteen or eighteen inches 
high in the back, and from nine to twelve in 
front, having one cross bar, three inches width, 
ranging from the middle of the back at top to 
that of the front, serving both to strengthen 
the frame and help to support the lights; the 
two lights to be each three feet six wide, made 
to fit the top of the frame exactly. Rut a tluce- 
Iight forcing-frame should be leu feet six indies 
long, four and a half wide, and from eighteen 
inches to two fret high in the back, and from 
nine to twelve and fifteen inches in front; those 
designed principally for ihe culture of melons 
being rather deeper than for cucumbers, as they 
generally require a greater depth of mould or 
earth on the beds; though frames eighteen or 
twenty inches in the back, and from nine to 
twelve in front, are often made lo serve oc¬ 
casionally, both for cucumbers and melons ; 
each frame should have two cross bars ranging 
from the top of the back to that of the front, at 
three fret six inches distance, to strengthen them 
and support the lights; the lights should be each 
three fret six inches wide; the whole together 
being made to fit the top of the frame exactly 
every 1 way* 

They are sometimes made of larger dimen¬ 
sions than the above, but they are very incon¬ 
venient to move to different parts where they 
may be wanted, and require more heat to warm 
the internal air i in respect to depth, if they are 
but just deep enough to contain a due depth oF 
mould and for the plants to have moderate room 
to grow, they will be better than if deeper, as 
the plants will be always near the glasses, which 
is an essential consideration in cany work, and 
the internal air be more effectually supported in 
a due state of warmth; as the deeper the frame, 
the less the heat of the internal air in propor¬ 
tion ; and the plants, being further from the 
glasses, will be disadvantaged in their early 
rowth; for which reason London kitchen-gar- 
cners have often many of their forcing-frames 
not more than fourteen or fifteen inches high 
behind, and eight or nine in front, especially 
these which arc intended to winter the more 
tender voting plants, such as cauliflowers, let¬ 
tuces, &c,; and those for raising early small saf- 
lad herbs, radishes, and many others. 

But when fur the protection of taller plants, 
they should be deeper in proportion, Jf de¬ 
signed as a nursery-frame for young pine-apple 
plants, three feet six, bv fifteen or eighteen 
inches, is the proper depth; arranging the 
largest plants behind, the young yearling ones 
more forward, and the crowns and suckers of 
the year iti the front of all: a frame of these di¬ 
mensions may serve also for any of the hardier 
3 D 
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kinds of low green-house plants, as myrtles, 
&c., where there is not a proper green-house, 
or as an easement to it when too much crowded* 
It is useful also as an occasional winter shelter 
to many sorts of curious young plants, ever- 
reens and others of the full ground, which, 
einc tendtrish in their younger growth, require 
protection lor two, three, or more years, till 
they increase in strength,and are gradually hard¬ 
ened to the full air* 

Deep sorts of frames are sometimes made use 
of in the culture of particular sorts of plants, to 
bring them up to a proper height. See Draw¬ 
ing Frame, 

In all these sorts of frames, the wood-work of 
the hacks, ends, and fronts should be of such 
thick deal as has been mentioned, which must 
be all neatly planed even and smooth on both sides; 
and the joints, in framing them together, be so 
close that no wet or air can enter; the cross 
bars or bearers at the tops, for the support of the 
glasses, should be about three inches broad and 
one thick, and neatly dove-tailed in at the back 
and front even with both edges, that the lights 
may shut down close, each having a groove or 
channel along the middle to conduct off all wet 
falling between the lights: at the end of each 
frame, at top, should 6c a thin slip of board 
four inches broad, arranged from back to front, 
joining close up to the outside of the lights, 
which is necessary to guard against cutting 
winds rushing in at that part immediately upon 
the plants, when the lights are occasionally 
tilled behind for the necessary admission of 
4 fresh air, or other purposes. In regard to the 
lights, the wood-work of the frame of each 
Shouldbe inch-and-half thick, and two-and-half 
broad; and the bars for the immediate support 
of the glass-work about an inch broad, and not 
more than tnch-and-half thick; as, when too 
broad and thick, they gTcatly intercept the rays 
of the sun* They should only be just suf¬ 
ficient to support the glass-work without 
bending, and be ranged from the back part to 
the front* 

The glass-work may either be laid in lead and 
well trimmed with cement, air and water tight, 
or in the bars of wood in putty, lapping at the 
ends: the latter method is by some preferred, a* 
being more effectual for the discharge of wet, 
the lapping of the panes being left open or uu- 
puttied at bottom, that the rank vapour na¬ 
turally arising in hot-beds, and all condensed 
drops against the glasses, may be discharged at 
these places, as welt as admit a perpetual mode¬ 
rate current of fresh air, which may be henefi- 
'cial to the plant*: this mode, however, of 
leaving the lappings open, is by some objected 


to, especially for very early wort, on account of 
the too free admission of air in cold weather* 

All the wood-work, both of the frames and 
lights, should be painted in oil, to preserve them 
from decay; a lead colour will be the most eli¬ 
gible, and if done three times over, outside and 
in, will preserve the wood exceedingly from the 
injuries of weather, 'and from the moisture of 
the earth and dung* 

Frames for these purposes are sometimes made 
in a sort of hollow bnck-*work f so as to admit 
the heat from without* See plate on Forcing 
Frames * 

FRAME-WORK, that sort of forcing or 
raising vegetable productions that is effected bf 
means of "frames and artificial heat* 

FRAMING, the art of raising different sort* 
of tender plants and yegetable productions to 
perfection at an early period, by the use of 
frames and hot-beds, or by heat applied in some 
other way* 

FRAaINUS, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy deciduous tree kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Polygtmia 
Dioecia, and ranks in the natural order of &- 
pinrice. 

The characters are : that in the hermaphrodite 
there is no calyx : or a one-leafed, four-parted 
perianthium, upright, sharp, small: there is 
no corolla; or four linear petals, long, sharp, 
upright: the stamina consist of two upright 
filaments, much shorter than the corolla: an¬ 
thers upright, oblong, four-furrowed; the pis- 
tillum is an ovate, compressed germ: stylo 
cylindric, upright: stigma thkkish, bifid : 
there is no pericarpium, except the crust of the 
seed: capsule two-celled, leafy, and flatted at 
top: the seed lanceolate, flatted, and mem¬ 
branaceous, onc-celled: female the same, ex¬ 
cept that it has no stamina* 

The species are; I. F. excelsior. Common 
Ash-tree; £* F. rotandtfolia, Manna Ash-tree; 
3* F omits. Flowering Ash-tree; 4* F* Ame¬ 
ricana, American Ash-tree* 

In the first the leaves have generally five pairs 
of leaflets (four to six), and one odd one, of a dark 
green colour. The flowers are produced in loose 
spikes from the side of the branches, and are 
succeeded by flat seeds, which ripen in autumn* 
The lateral buds produce the tiowers, and the 
terminating one the leaves. 

It is observed by Martyn, that, as ft there are 
not only hermaphrodite and female flowers, but 
also male ones, tlm species should seem refe¬ 
rable to the order Trioecia , and that care should 
be taken in observing the flowers ; as in those 
which arc hermaphrodite the germ which lies 
between the two stamens does not grow up ull 
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«*me day* after they appear, so that at first they 
appear to be male flowers/' It flowers in April, 
qt the following month. 

There are varieties with simple leaves, lobed, 
and even temate ; with pendulous branches—or 
Weeping Ash; with variegated leaves, yellow 
and white; or gold-striped and silver-striped. 

In the second species the shoots are much 
shorter, and the joints closer together than in 
those of the Common Ash : the leaflets are 
shorter, with deeper eerratures on their edges, 
and of a lighter green: the flowers come out 
from the side of the branches, are of a purple 
colour, and appear in the spring before the 
leaves come out. It is of humble growth, sel¬ 
dom rising to more than fifteen or sixteen feet 
in height in this climate. 

The third species, according to Miller, is a 
low tree, about the same height as the preceding; 
the leaves are composed of three or four pairs of 
sawed lobes, far asunder, terminated by an odd 
one, much smaller and narrower than those of 
the Common Ash, but serrate, and of the same 
dark colour : the flowers in large loose bunches 
at the ends of the branches, having petals; they 
are of a while herbaceous colour, mostly mates, 
and appear in May. 

There is a variety, the Dwarf Flowering Ash. 

In the fourth species, the New Enghnd sort, 
according to Miller, <4 the leaves have but three, 
or at most four pairs of leaflets, placed far di¬ 
stant from each other, and the oda leaflet run¬ 
ning out into a very long point, of a light 
green, and no serraturts on their edges* It 
thoots into strong irregular branches, but docs 
not grow to a large size in the trunk. And in 
the Carolina kind the leaves have seldom more 
than three pair* of leaflet*, the lower being the 
least, and the upper the largest; these are about 
five inches long and two broad, of a light green 
colour, and slightly serrate; the midrib is taper, 
and has short downy hairt on it; the seeds 
broader than those of the Common Ash, and of 
a very light colour. 

The first of these is called the White Ameri¬ 
can Ash; and the second the Red American 
Ash* And there is a third variety named the 
Black Ash, in which the stem is erect, branching, 
twenty or thirty fret in height, with large very 
dark leaves composed of three or lour pairs of 
lobes and an oda one, small flowers of a green¬ 
ish colour, and broad blackish fruit. Other va^ 
rieties may also be found in the nurseries. 

Culture *—These plants may all of-them be 
increased with facility by seeds, which in the 
common sort should be sow n in the autumn, 
and in the others as soon a* they can be obtain¬ 
ed in the spring, on beds of light mould over 


the surface, raking than in to the depth of 
nearly an inch. The young plants should be 
afterwards kept clear from weeds, and when 
they have had one or two years growth they 
should be removed into nursery-rows, and 
placed two feet asunder, and one distant in the 
lows, where they must remain till fit for being 
planted where they are to grow. 

The three last sorts may likewise be raised by 
budding or ingrafting upon common Ash stocks, 
when of the size o? a good bean stun. This 
business should be performed about the latter 
end of summer; but the plants raised in this 
mode are not so fine as those from seed, on ac¬ 
count of the stocks growing with more rapidity 
than the heads. 

These arc the only methods by which the va¬ 
riegated varieties can be increased. 

All the sorts may be introduced as ornamental 
trees; but those of the American kind arc the 
most proper in small plantations or shrubberies. 
The first sort is highly useful as a timber tree, 
FRIAR S COWL. See Ahum. 
FRINGE-TREE. See Chionanthus. 
FR1T1LLAR1A, a genus comprising plant* 
of the bulbous-rooted perennial flowerv kind* - 
It belongs to the class and order Hexandritt 
Momgyniu , and ranks in the natural order of 
Corona rite* 

The character* are: that there is no calyx* 
the corolla is ihtTpetallcd, bell-shaped, spread¬ 
ing at the base; petals oblong, parallel: nectary 
an excavation or pit in the base of each petal: 
the stamina have six subulate filaments, approx* 
imating to the style, the length of the corolla : 
anthers quadrangular, oblong, erect: the pistil- 
lum is an oblong germ, three-cornered, obtuse; 
style simple, longer than the stamen*: stigma 
triple, spreading, blunt: (style trifid, with three 
stigmas :) the pericarp!um is an oblong capsule, 
obtuse, three-lobed, three-celhd, three-valvcd 
(superior); the seeds very many, flat, semi- 
orbtcular on the outside, in a double row. 

The species are; l* F. Meleagris, Common 
Ffitiliary, or Chequered Lily ; 2. F. ppr naira. 
Black Fritillary; 3* F. imperial}*. Imperial 
Friullary, or Crown Imperial; 4. F. Per ska 9 
Persian Fri till ary, or Persian Lily* 

In the first the root is a solid bulb or tuber, 
about the size of a hazel-nut, white or yellow¬ 
ish white, roundish, compressed, divisible into 
several, inclosed by the withered wrinkled bulb 
of the preceding year as in a case. The stem 
from six to twelve, fifteen, and even eighteen, 
inches in height, advancing considerably in 
length after flowering; it conies out from the 
side of the root, is simple, upright, round, 
smooth, glaucous, and not imfrequently pur- 
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pUsh : tic leaves three or four, sometimes five 
or six, grass-like, distantly alternate, half em¬ 
bracing round on the under, and hollow on the 
upper side, somewhat tw^ted and glaucous; the 
flower usually single, sometimes two, or even 
three, on the top of the stem, large, pendulous, 
at first somewhat pyramidal, but afterwards hell¬ 
ish aped, chequered with purple and white, or 
purple and greenish yellow. It is a native of the 
southern countries of Europe, flowering in 
April and May* 

There arc numerous varieties ; the chief arc, 
the Common Purple, the Blood Red, the Great 
Purple or Red, the White, the Double Blurii, 
the Pure Yellow, the Chequered Yellow, the 
Great Yellow Italian, tile Small Italian, the 
Small PoriusaJ Yellow, the Black, and the 
Spanish Black, 

The second species has a double fieri) y bulb¬ 
ous root: the leaves are broader, and of a deeper 
green than in the first; the lower leaves are op¬ 
posite, but those above alternate ; the stein a 
foot and half high, terminated by two flowers 
of an obscure yellow colour, and spreading more 
at the brim than those of the first sort, but turned 
downwards in the same manner. It flowers three 
weeks after it; and is a native of France,, 

The third has a large round scaly root of a 
yellow colour, and a strong foxy odour; the 
stalk rises to the height of four feet or upwards; 
it is strong, succulent, and garnished two-thirds 
of the length on every ride w ith long narrow 
leaves ending in points, which are smooth and 
entire; the upper part of the stalk is naked, a 
foot in length: the'flowers come out all round 
the stalk upon short foot-stalks, w'hich turn 
downward, each sustaining one large flower. 
Above these rLcs a spreading tuft of given leaves, 
which are erect, and called the Coma. It flowers 
the beginning of April, and the seeds ripen in 
Julv. 

The chief varieties are; those with yellow 
flowers, w ith large flowers ; and with double 
flowers; but that which has iwo or three whorls 
of flowers above each other makts the Guest 
appearance, though it seldom produces its 
flowers after this manner the first year afier 
removing. 

The fourth species has a large round root : 
the stem three feet high, the lower part closely 
garnished on every side with leaves, which are 
three indite lonir and half an inch broad, of a 
gray colour, and" twisted obliquely : the flowers 
are in a loose spike at the top, forming a pyra¬ 
mid ; shorter than the other sorts, spreading wider 
at the brim, and not hent down; of a dark pur¬ 
ple colour; appearing in May. They seldom 
produce seeds in this climate. 


TIi ere is a variety which has a much shorter 
stem and smaller leaves ; the stem branches 
out at ihe top into several small peduncles, each 
sustaining one dark-coloured flower. It is term¬ 
ed Dwarf Persian Ldy* 

Cultttre *—The common mode of'propagation 
in all these plants is by otT-sets from the side* 
of their roots, separalcd even 1 second or third 
year; the pi nper time far which is when their 
flower-stalks dccav, taking the whole root up 
entirely, and separating them into distinct roots, 
then planting the smaher oft-sets by themselves 
in nursery*bed;> to remain a year or two, to ac¬ 
quire a flowering state; and the larger roots, 
where thev are to remain for flowering* 

TIktv are likewise capable of being propa¬ 
gated bv seed ; but lids is principally practised 
for new varieties; and the process Is tedious; 
the Fritillary and Persian Lily being three years, 
and the Crown Imperial sometimes six or seven, 
before they linwer in perfection. The seedi 
may be sown in the beginning of autumn, in 
large wide pots, or in boxes of similar width, 
filled with light mellow earth, each sort sepa¬ 
rate, covering-them evenly with fine earth half 
an inch deep, placing vbe pots, &c* to have only 
the morning sun all summer, or during hot 
dry weather, and in the full sun in winter and 
spring: the plants will appear in the spring, 
which, after the first or second year's growth, 
when the leaves decay in summer, may be taken 
up, and the whole planted immediately in 
nursery-beds, in shallow drills four inches asun¬ 
der, to remain till they flower. 

They are all hardy, and highly ornamental 
plants for the borders, clumps, and other parts ; 
the fourth sort being set backwards, the third 
in the middle, and tlve others forwards* 

FRUIT, the produce of various sorts of trees 
used as food, either in a raw or prepared state. 

All sorts of fruit should be gathered from ihe 
trees or plants when perfectly dry, and never 
when in a dewy or wet condition. In many of 
the finer and more delicate fruits, it is of adj* 
vantage not to permit them to remain on the 
trees till they are over ripened. In gathering 
them, the bloom should always be preserved 
upon them as much as possible* In the almond 
or peach, plum, and finer cherry kinds, it U 
usual to deposit them as soon as gathered, 
in shadow sieves or baskets, spread over with 
leaves* 

In the gathering of apples and pears—as those 
which arc shaken or beaten from like trees never 
keep well—Mr. Forsyth advises, that they 
should be all hand-picked, by means of a stage 
or steps contrived for the purpose, and other 
apparatus necessary for receiving and conveying 
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them away, some dried short cut grass being 
employed to prevent their being bruised on being 
deposited in them. 

It is likewise observed, that greAt attention 
should be paid to their ripening* never gathering 
them at any particular period or season, as is often 
the case, cm account of thcirbeeomitigripeat dif¬ 
ferent times according to circumstances, but to 
be regnhtfeJ by the sound fruit, when the trees 
arc healthy, cuminr off into the hand without 
any force on being taken hold of: it should be 
picked off the trees and laid in the baskets 
and other places in a careful manner, so as to 
prevent hmirin<r. When it is suffered to remain 
till it begins to fall iisrlf, some well dried short 
grass mowing*, pease-haum, barley-straw, or 
other similar dry material is recommended to be 
spread over the surface of the ground, to prevent 
the fruit being bruised by failing. But the fruit 
collected in this way should constantly be laid 
up separately, and made use of before that which 
was gathered by the hand \ all such as are bruised 
betmr laid aside for immediate use. 

After all the fruit has been gathered, the hay 
or straw should he raked up and removed. 

When the fruit is wholly collected, it must be 
deposited in the store- or fruit-room, some of the 
dried short grass being previously spread over 
the middle part of the floor. Il should be care¬ 
fully laid in heaps from the baskets upon the 
dried grass, each sort separate ; the heaps being 
from two to three feet in height, according to 
the quantity of fruit. When the heaps have 
been formed, they should be covered with the 
same material as was laid on the floor, to the 
thickness of two inches or more, in order thatthey 
may sweat* When they have remained in this 
state a fortnight, they should be opened and turn¬ 
ed over, wiping each with a woollen cloth often 
dried, carehilly removing those that were at the 
tops to the middle. After having continued 
eight or ten days more covered as before, the 
watery material will be sufficiently expended, 
w hen the fruit must be airain looked over and 
wiped as in the former case, rejcctirg all such 
as arc in the least degree injured. 

While ibe process of sweating is going on, 
the windows of the room should be kept open, 
when the weather is not moist, to promote the 
exhalation of moisture. When the sweating is 
very considerable, it will be necessary to turn 
and wipe the fruit during the process. 

Wheat-straw has been commonly made use of 
in laying up this sort of fru:t; but Mr* Forsyth has 
found, that when any of the fruit begins to de¬ 
cay, if il be not quickly removed, the straw im¬ 
bibes the moisture issuing from it, and commu¬ 
nicates an unpleasant taste to such as is sound. 


When Fruit is stored up on shelves in the 
rooms, they are advised to have the bottom* 
covered with thin coarse canvass, at about eight- 
pence or ten-pence the yard, heiu£ placed upon 
it in single layers, after being wiped quite dry, 
care being taken not to hy them upon each other. 
They should then be covered with a piece of 
the same canvass, old news, or whited broun 
paper, to exclude the action of the air, guard 
against frost, and preserve the smoothness on 
the skin of the fruit. It should be tnrned two 
or three times in the course of the winter, to 
guard against rotting on the under side, ati 
the damaged fruit being carefully removed each 
time. 

In storing it in this manner, the earliest sorts 
should be placed on the lower shelves or draw ers 
according as they come in, in this order; the 
nonsuch, golden rennet, am! jenneting apples, 
andthcburgainotand bur re pears, as the jargonelle 
is found to keep best on the tree, rotting almost 
immediately on being gathered. In this way a 
proper succession of fruit may be provided. 

As it requires much time in storing in this 
way where there is much fruit, it may be done 
in wet weather, and the evenings, when the men 
can be better spared than in the day-time. 

Where there are not proper fruit-rooms, this 
sort of fruit may he kept in store-houses in 
baskets or hampers, placing soft paper in the 
bottoms and round the edges to prevent bruis¬ 
ing them, laying a layer of fruit and a layer of 
paper alternately, covering the top with paper 
three or four times folded, to guard against the 
air and frost. 

The different sons of fruit should be packed 
separately, and have labels fastened to them, so as 
to know their names, and the times of their be- 
ins in a proper state for use. 

The best way of keeping fruit is, however, 
Mr. Forsyth thinks, by packing it up m glazed 
earthen pans or jars. In doing which, the fruit 
should be first separately wrapped in soft paper, 
then a little wdl-dried bran applied over the 
bottoms of the jars, above which a layer of 
fruit should be placed, continuing them alters 
nately, till the jars are quite full, when they 
should be shaken, and a little more bran addedj 
covering the whole over with bladders to exclude 
the air, putting on the covers, which should fit 
in & close manner. The moms in which these 
are placed should be capable of admitting a fire 
in moist weather. 

In packing fruit for carrying, Mr. Forsyth 
thinks strong deal boxes of different sizes the 
most convenient and useful. Those which he 
employs are two feet long, having the breadth 
and depth of fourteen inches ; and one foot nine 
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inches long, with one foot in breathh and depth* 
They are const rue ltd of inih-dcal, well secured 
by cramps at the comers, having a small iron 
handle at each end to seenrc them by* In these, 
melons* currants, cherries, pears, pear lies* nec¬ 
tarines, plums, grapes, and other similar sorts 
may be carried, the heaviest fruit of each sort 
being put at the bottom, the first sort wrap¬ 
ped up in soft paper, and all the others, ex¬ 
cept the currants and cherncs, first in vitie- 
Jeaves and then soft paper. The other two 
are conveyed in hat tin boxes, about four¬ 
teen inches in length, ten in breadth, and four 
in depth* 

In packing them, for the melons, a layer of 
fine moss and short soft dry grass well blended to¬ 
gether is placed at the bottom of the deal box, 
then the melons packed in with it in a tight 
manner in every direction, choosing them as 
much of the same size as possible* \Vhcn the 
melons arc put in, a thin layer of moss and 
grass is placed over them, upon which the 
tin box having the currants and cherries pack¬ 
ed in it by intervening layers of fine dry moss, 
so as to be quite full, is packed firmly in with 
grass and moss all round to prevent its moving; 
<ovcr winch another thin layer of moss is spread* 
and the pears packed in closely in the same manner 
as the melons, proceeding in the same way with the 
other fruits, so as to dose with the grapes, filling 
up with moss, so as that the lid of the box may 
shut down quite tight, and prevent rubbing* 
Each box should be provided also with a lock, and 
two keys to serve the whole, one for the packer, 
and another for the emptier. When the boxes are 
locked down, they should be well corded. 

In this manner his majesty’s fruit is sent to 
different places, and may be conveyed to any 
part of the kingdom. When it is only sent 
a short distance* the moss and boxes should be 
returned, and be kept well aired* 

FRUIT-GARDEN, that son of garden which 
is principally planted with trees for the purpose 
of affording fruit of different kinds. The situa¬ 
tion of this sort of garden should be warm shel¬ 
tered, and open to the south or south-west, in 
order that it may en joy the full benefit of the 
sun, and of course ripen the fruit in the best 
and most perfect maimer. See Gahdkn and 
Orchard. 

FRU IT-ROOM, an erection constructed for 
the purpose of storing up different sorts of fruit. 
Thev we formed of different dimensions accord¬ 
ing to circumsiAlices, being lined with thin 
boards, and fitted up with >helves, bins, boxes, 
drawers, and other comtntencies lor the re- 
option of fruit; all of which, as well as the 
IkxHGj should be of white deal, as Mr, Forsyth 


remarks, tktl when red deal is made use of for 
these pm poses, it is liable to give a dis¬ 
agreeable resinous taste to the fruit And spoil 
its flavour: on this account, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, he advises covering the shelves 
with canvass, See. as mentioned in the preced* 
ing article 

FRUIT-TREE, is that which produces eatable 
fruit, either for the table or culinary uses. 

Th ere arc many I rui U t rces, Fruit-be ari utr sh rubs 
and shrubby plants that ripen their fruit per¬ 
fectly in this climate, with their several species, 
and numerous varieties : the principal sorts of 
which are those uf the. almond kind, as the al¬ 
mond, peach, ami nectarine trce3; the plum sort, 
containing different kinds of plum, apricot, and 
cherry trees, the pear kind, comprehending va¬ 
rious sorts of pear, apple, and quince-trees j 
the vine, containing many sorts of grape-trees ; 
the fig, comprehending many sorts of fiir-trces ; 
tile several sorts of medlar-trees; the different 
kinds of mu I berry-trees; the chcsnut and wal¬ 
nut-trees; the common nut kind, containing 
many sorts of filberts and other nut-trees; the 
currant-, goosberry-, and raspberry-trees, with 
many others ; the nature and management of 
each of which will be fully ex plained under their 
respective genera. 

FUCHSIA, & gemis comprehending plants of 
the flowery exotic kind, for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Octtmdria 
MvnO'Uifnia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Quagrce* 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 
leafod perianth!urn, funnel-form, coloured, su¬ 
perior, deciduous : tube ovate at the base, con¬ 
tracted above it, then gradually widening, patu¬ 
lous, angular: border short, four-parted; parts 
ovate, acuminate, spreading : the corolla has 
four petals, ovate, acuminate, sessile, spreading* 
the same length with the parts of the calyx : 
the stamina have four filaments {or efoht) fili¬ 
form, erect, inserted into the tube of the calyx 
below the middle, and a little longer than the 
tube : anthers twin: the pistillum is an inferior 
germ, ovate, below the insertion of the calvx 
constricted: style simple, the length of the 
stamens: stigma obtuse (club-shaped) : ihe pe- 
ricarpium is an ovate berry, four-grooved, four- 
celled : the seeds many, ovate, fixed in a double 
row to a columnar receptacle in the middle of 
the berry. 

The species cultivated are: U F. tripfoflh, 
Th ret*-leaved Fuchsia; 2, F, cQccinea f Scarlet- 
flowered Fuchsia. 

The first ha<*a woody, branched, reddish root: 
the stem is herbaceous, upright, quite simple, red¬ 
dish green, leafy, two feet high at most : tho 
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leaves are lanceolate, entire* pale green, a little 
firm or coriaceous, sessile, disposed in threes: 
peduncles one-flowered, scattered, and forming 
a straight terminating raceme: the flowers large, 
very fine, of a very bright scarlet, having eight 
stamens, not projecting beyond the flower ; and 
the berry is a little larger than an olive, fleshy, 
soft, reddish black, somewhat pubescent, of a 
very pleasant taste ; the seeds small and brown. 
It is a native of St. Domingo. 

The second species is a shrub, growing to the 
height of six or seven feet: the leaves are com¬ 
monly opposite, on short petioles, of a fine 

f reen, having the veins tinged with red, with a 
ne down on them: the peduncles axillary, one- 
flowered, longer than the leaves : the flowers 
are pendulous, and of a bright scarlet colour. Jt 
is a plant of peculiar beauty, producing its rich 
pendent blossoms through most part of the 
summer : the petals in the centre of the flower 
are particularly deserving of notice, as they some¬ 
what resemble a small roll of the richest purple- 
coloured ribband. It is a native of Chili, 
Culture .—These plants are capable of being 
increased by seeds, layers, cuttings, and some¬ 
times even by suckers. The seeds should be 
sown in pots of good light mould, plunging 
them into a bark hot-bed. When the plants 
appear, they should be kept clean, and be often 
refreshed with a little water. After they have 
attained a few inches growth, they should be 
shaken out of the former pots, and after being 
carefully separated and planted ill separate small 
pots with the same sort of mould, be leplunged 
in the hot-bed, and well shaded till they become 
fresh rooted, when air should be admited pretty 
freely. They must be kept warm during the 
winter season. 

The layers, cuttings, or suckers may be laid 
down or planted out in the latter end of summer 
or beginning of autumn. 

They must all be kept in the stove during the 
winter season, but in the summer may be set 
out in the green-house- 

Thev afford much ornament by their beautiful 
scarlet flowers. 

FUMAK1A, a genus containing plants of the 
tuberous-too led low flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diathlphia 
Hexandria f and ranks in the natural order of 
Cuty dales. 

*fhe characters arc: that the calyx is a 
two-leaved penanthtum: leaflets opposite, equal, 
lateral,erect, acute, small,deciduous; the corolla 
oblong, tubular, ringent, palate prominent, clos¬ 
ing the throat: upper bp flat, obtuse, emargi- 
xiate, reflex : the nectary the base of the upper lip 
prominent backward, obtuse : the lower lip en¬ 


tirely similar to the upper, keeled towards the 
base: nectary the keeled base, but in this lew 
prominent: the throat four-cornered, obtuse, 
perpendicularly bifid: the stamina consist of 
two equal filaments, broad, one within each lip, 
inclosed, acuminate : anthers three at the end of 
each filament t the pistllluni is an oblong, com¬ 
pressed germ, acuminate: style short t stigma 
orbiculate, erect, compressed : the pericarpmm 
is a one-cel led silicle ; the seeds are roundish. 

The species are: I. F. cucullana , Nakcd- 
stalked Fumitory ; S, F* sempervirens, Glaucous 
Fumitory; 3. F, tutea y Yellow Fumitory; 4. F. 
copTOwfer, White-flowered Fumitory. 

The first has a scaly root, the size of a large 
hazel*nut: the flower*stalk is eight or nine inches 
high : the root-leaves arc in pairs, triternate, 
gashed, smooth, slender; with red petioles : the 
scape simple, round, length of the leaf, rufous: 
the raceme terminating, simple; the flowers 
(four or five) pendulous; of a dull white colour. 
It is a native of Virginia. Perennial, flowering 
in June and July. 

The second species is annual: the stem up* 
right, a foot and half high, round, and very 
smooth, sending out several branches at top; 
the leaves smooth, branching, pale, divided like 
the common sort, but the leaflets larger and more 
obtuse: the flowers in loose panicles from 
the sides of the stem and at the extremi¬ 
ties of the branches, of a pale purple colour, 
with yellow chaps or lips: the pods are taper, 
narrow, an inch and half long, containing 
many small black shining seeds. It flowers 
during summer, and is a native of North 
America. 

In the third, the root strikes deep into 
the ground : the stems are many, succulent, dif¬ 
fused, about six inches high : the leaves on 
long branching petioles, composed of many ir¬ 
regular leaflets, tnfid at the top ; peduncles axil¬ 
lary, naked, longer than the leaves, supporting 
eight or nine flowers, of a bright yellow colour, 
in a loose spike: the leaves continue green al] 
the year, and the flowers in succession from 
April to October. It is very like the fourth 
'Species, but is perennial; and according to Mil¬ 
ler, the stalks have blunt angles, are of a 
purplish colour ; and the flowers grow in a looser 
panicle, on longer pedicles, h is a native of 
Barbary. 

The'fourth is annual; the stem four-cor¬ 
nered at the base : the leaves super decompound, 
the terminating leaflets larger, snd seirmri- 
fid ; the middle segment lobed; petioles three- 
cornered : the racemes naked ; pedicles shorter 
by half than the corollas, blackish at the tip. 
There is a succession of the flowers from May 
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to October, It is a native of the South of 
Europe* . 

Culture .—The first sort of these plants may 
be readily increased, by planting off-sets from 
the roots in a light soil, in a shady situation, in 
the beginning of autumn, as soon as the stems 
bezm to decay. 

j'he other sorts may be raised by sow ing the 


seeds where the plants are to grow, as soon ft* 
they become perfectly ripened* 

The only culture they demand afterwards is, 
that of keeping them free from weeds. 

They are all very ornament al in the fore part* 
of clumps, border*, and other parts of pleasure-* 
grounds. 

FUMITORY." Sec Fumabia. 


GAL 

ALANTHUS, a genus containing a plant 
\T of the bulbous-rooted flowerynerennia! kind. 

it belongs to the class and oraer Hexutidriu 
Monogynia y and ranks in the natural order of 
Spaihacece . 

The characters are: that the calyx is an 
oblong spat he, obtuse, compressed, gaping on 
the flat side, withering: the corolla has three 
petals, oblong, obtuse, concave, lax, patulous, 
equal: nectary cylitidric, thrtc-lcaved, half the 
length of the petals; leaflets petal-shaped, pa¬ 
rallel, em arg in ate, obtuse: the stamina consist 
of capillary filaments, very short: anthers ob¬ 
long, acuminate, ending in a bristle, convergent; 
the pistillum is a globular, inferior germ : style 
filiform, longer than the stamens : stigma sim¬ 
ple t the pericarpium is an oval-clobular capsule, 
obtusely three-sided, three-celtt3, three-valred : 
the seeds several and globular. 

ITie species is G. nivalis t Snow-Drop, 

It has the bulb coated and truncate : the leaves 
are yellowish at the base, callous at the tips: the 
scape half a foot or a span in height, ancipital, 
striated, involved at the base in a pair of leaves : 
the sheath whitish, truncate, involving the leaves 
and scape : the peduncle usually comes out from 
the left cell of the spathe, is weak, and wrinkled 
below the germ : the flowers are solitary, and of a 
milk-white colour* It is a native of Switzerland, 
flowering in January and February. 

It varies with semi-double, and with double 
flowers. 

Culture, —These tittle elegant plants are in¬ 
creased by planting off-sets from their roots in 
the places where they are to remain in the latter 
end of summer, when their leaves begin to de¬ 
cline, or in the beginning of the autumn. The 
roots should not, however, be removed oftener 
than every third year. 


GAR 

They should always he planted in bunches 
of a great number of bulbs together, in Older to 
'make a better show, as when set out singly they 
have no effect* ° 

They are well adapted to the fronts of borders 
and clumps, as well as woody and shady plan¬ 
tations, producing a fine effect when in blow. 

The single sorts come first into blow. 

GARDEN, a portion of ground laid out for 
the purpose of raising and providing different 
sorts of plants of both the flowery and escu¬ 
lent kinds, as well as various other vegetable 
productions and fruits. 

It is usually distinguished, from the nature of 
the produce, into the flower- and Kitchen’ garden; 
the latter being chiefly destined to the raising of 
useful culinary roots, plants, and vegetables. 

Where the first sort of gardens are necessary, 
they should be laid out so as to have open sunny 
sheltered exposures, forming if possible the con¬ 
nections between the ornamented or pleasure- 
grounds, and the kitchen-gardens, according to 
the general nature and situation of such grounds, 
so as to afford the most striking effect and 
variety. 

Their forms may vary in proportion to the 
distribution of the lands and the particular cir¬ 
cumstances oOhcir situalionsjheing made square, 
circular, oblong, or in any other manner, accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the proprietor; the parts ap¬ 
proaching the ornamented grounds being mostly 
separated by walks, mid the introduction of diN 
ferent sorts of the most curious hardy flowering 
shrubby plants. The interior parts should have 
a neat ornamental distribution, so as to produce 
the most striking variety when the flowers are in 
blow, and afford the greatest convenience in their 
cultivation. It was formerly the practice to have 
them laid out with walks surrounding the outer 
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^boundaries or borders being introduced all round 
.within them, and the inner compartments di¬ 
vided into a variety of narrow straight borders 
or plain four-feet wide parallel beds, having two- 
feet wide alleys between; the whole of them 
being laid in a rounding form, and neatly edged 
with dwarf boa, or some other plant suited to 
<the purpose; and the walks and alleys laid with 
the finest sand; but at present they are mostly 
arranged so as to suit the nature of the situa¬ 
tion, produce the roost ornamental effect, and 
afford the greatest ease, convenience, and sue* 
xress in the culture of the flowers,, 

They should contain all the different sorts of 
hardy curious ornamental flower plants, whether 
of the bulbous, tuberous, or fibrous rooted 
kinds. 

The second division, or kitchen-garden, must 
he laid out in different methods, according to 
the differences in the circumstances of the 
ground. It is sometimes so managed as to con¬ 
stitute apart of, or communicate with, the plea¬ 
sure-ground ; but where there is sufficient ex¬ 
tent of land, it is better to be distinct, or detach¬ 
ed from it, and in every case as much concealed 
from the house as possible. The most conveni¬ 
ent distribution is at some distance behind itj 
but on the sides may answer very well, espe¬ 
cially when not Loo contiguous, or so situated 
as to interrupt any particular prospect. 

. In regard to the nature of the situation most 
proper for the purpose, it should, w hen conve¬ 
nient, be where there is a gentle declination to¬ 
wards the south or south-east, in order that it 
may have the full advantage of the momingsun. 
Mr* Forsyth remarks in his ** Treatise on the Cul¬ 
ture and Management of Fruit-trees,” that u if it 
be situated in a bottom, the wind will have the less 
effect upon it; but then the damps and fogs w ill 
be very prejudicial to the fruit and other crops;* 
and that when “ situated too high, although it 
will in a great measure be free from damps and 
fogs, it will be exposed to the fury of the winds, 
to the great hurt of the trees, by breaking their 
branches, and blowing down their blossoms and 
fruit.” It should therefore, in his opinion, 
tf be well sheltered from the north and east to 
prevent the blighting winds from affecting the 
trees, and also from the westerly winds, which 
are very hurtful in the spring or summer 
months/' Where it is not tf naturally sheltered 
with genlle rising hills, which are the best shel¬ 
ter of any, plantations of forest-trees should,” 
he says, (< be made at proper distances, so as 
not to shade it," These, he supposes, will be 
found the beet substitute, but at the same time 
the sun and air should he freely admitted. On 
this account it is supposed that “ a place sur¬ 


rounded by woods is a very improper situation 
for a garden or orchard, as a foul stagnant air is 
very unfavourable to vegetation/' It is like¬ 
wise added that ** blights arc much more fre¬ 
quent in such situations than in those that are 
more open and exposed.” In these sheltering 
plantations, Mr, Forsyth advises that fruit-trees 
should be intermixed with those of the forest 
kind, which, besides being advantageous in the 
way of affording shelter, ornament, and fruit, 
become nurseries for raising forest- trees * 

But where the situations will not admit of 
this, he suggests the propriety of planting some 
cross rows of fruit-irecs in the garden at the di¬ 
stances of. about forty or seventy yards from 
each other, more or less, in proportion to the 
extent: where the length is considerable, one 
row may be sufficient on each side, but in short 
cross rows two on each side the walks or paths. 
In this intention the trees should not be planted 
opposite one another, but in such a manner a* 
that those in one row may be opposite to the 
middle parts of the open spaces in the others. 
In this method, besides the ornamental effect 
that is produced, the force of violent winds 
is broken, and much damage to other trees pre¬ 
vented. 

In this view r , the best sort of trees, according 
to Mr. Forsyth, is that of dwarfs, with stems 
about two feet high, which may readily he pro¬ 
vided by removing the lower branches* 

In fixing upon ground for a garden, it is like¬ 
wise a point of much importance to have the 
natural soil of a good quality, being sufficiently 
dry, mellow, and capable of being easily 
wrought in all seasons, as well as of a good 
depth, as from a foot and half to three feet* 
And if the surface be uneven, it will be the bet¬ 
ter, as there will be a greater, variety in the qua¬ 
lity, and of course it will be more fully adapted to 
the culture of different crops. The most proper 
sort of soil for this purpose is that of the rich 
friable loamy kind, and the worst those of the 
very light, sandy, and stiff clayey descriptions. 
But the properties of soils may be much im¬ 
proved in most cases by a judicious application 
of different sorts of materials in the way of 
manure. See Soil and Manure, 

Where fruit-trees, especially those of the 
finer, as well as apple and pear kinds, arc lo be 
planted, a greater depth of good soil, as well at 
a greater degree of dryness, is necessary. 

There are very different opinions in respect to 
the most proper and advantageous forms for this 
sort of culture; but though much must con¬ 
stantly depend on the nature of the situation, 
where the spade is lo be made use of in perform¬ 
ing the work, the square shape,, or that which 
3 E 
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approaches nearest to it, 16 probably the most 
convenlent. In other cases, especially where 
the principal part of the wurk is, from the diffi¬ 
culty of procuting labourers, and the increasing 
expense of them, to be executed by the plough, 
the oblong and circular forms may be the most 
suitable, as they may be wrought' with greater 
facility and convenience. 

Thu size of kitchen-gardens should always be 
fully sufficient for the extent of the family, va¬ 
rying from half an acre, to four, five, or more, 
wulim the fence. The first quantity, where 
there are wall and espalier trees, will furnish 
sufficient employment for one man,- and afford 
due supplies of vegetables and fruit for fami¬ 
lies consisting of a dozen or more persons. But 
much in these respects depends upon proper 
care and managements 

"Hie best mode of inclosing garden-ground is 
by means of brick walls, where that port of ma¬ 
terial can be easily procured, and expense is not 
an object. Bui oak piling fences answer the 
purpose very well. These knees, whether made 
of brick or wood, should he eight, ten, or twelve 
feel in height. When the extent of walling is 
sufficient, Mr. Forsyth thinks ten fret walls 
better than such as are higher, as being more 
convenient for various purposes r He also ad¬ 
vises that they should have borders or slips on 
(he outsides of them, of from forty to sixty feet 
or more in breadth, where the ground can be 
spared, which should likewise be inclosed by an 
oak paling, six or eight fret in height, having a 
chcvaux Je frisc at the top to strengthen the 
fence and render the garden more secure. The 
latter may be conveniently formed, he says, by 
planing a piece of wood four inches in breadth, 
and an inch and quarter in thickness, into the 
shape of the roof of a low pitched house on the 
upper side, then drawing a line on each side 
from end to end, at the distance of about an inch 
and quarter from the upper edge, driving twelve- 
penny nails through them in regular rows, at 
the distance of four inches from each other, so 
as to come out near the upper edge of the con¬ 
trary side; each being opposite the middle of 
the space between two nails on the other side. 
The nail heads should be sunk, and strips of 
wood nailed over them, tenter-hooka .being 
driven in between the nail points, and the w hole 
nailed fast to the outside top of the fence > con¬ 
tinuing pieces in this way till tire whole is com¬ 
pleted. 

By means of these inclosed border* or slips 
on the outside of the garden wafts, Mr. For¬ 
syth thinks there will be plenty of ground for 
gooseberries, currants, and strawberries, and 
-Voth sides of the walls may be planted with trees, 


by which there will be a considerable increase of 
wall-fruit, And where there are parts of such 
slips lying near to the stables, sufficiently shel¬ 
tered and exposed to the sun, thev may be con¬ 
verted to the purpose of a forcing ground tor 
raising melons, cucumbers, ami other similar 
kinds of fruit. 

The advantages* of this are, that there will be 
no litter carried within the walls, to dfrtv the 
walksj the beds will be concealed from the 
sight, and much time and labour saved in cart¬ 
ing and w Ireeliug the dung. 

Where there are not these sorts of slips, ihe L 
forcing-grounds for melons, cucumbers, &c- 
should be made in situations that are warm, and 
open to the full influence of the sun, being wdt 
inclosed, and as contiguous to the stable as the 
nature of the situation will allow. 

' The great objection to having slips or borders 
on the outsides of the wails of gardens is that of 
the vast expense of erecting two fences, where 
one is capable of answering the purpose, and by 
proper attention in the distribution of the inter* 
nal parts, with perhaps nearly equal advantage^ 

In the distribution of the quarters or part* of 
the garden, attention should be had to the na* 
ture, form, and extent of the ground, so a* that 
they may be laid out in the best manner, in re¬ 
spect to the convenience of managing them, 
exposure, and size j but they should never fcxr 
made too small, as there will be much loss of 
ground by the walks which are essentially 
necessary in their cultivation. With regard to 
their form, it may vary according to circum¬ 
stances, or the taste of the proprietor; but the 
most convenient and economical one, in respect 
to ground, is the square, where the garden has 
been laid out in that manner. 

It is usual to have borders round the whole of 
the inclosing fences, whether they be construct¬ 
ed-of brick, stone, or timber; and when there 
are cross walls, they are likewise generally in¬ 
troduced on the sides of them. The breadths of 
these should be proportioned to the height of 
the walls or palings, and the extent of the gar¬ 
den, as from six, to eight, ten, and twenty 
feet, especially those which have a southern 
aspect, and are intended for the reception of 
fruit-trees, as their roots will have mote room 
to extend themselves and procure due nourish¬ 
ment. Besides, wide borders are the most ad¬ 
vantageous and economical in the culture of 
different vegetable crops. 

When the gardens arc large, other borders mav 
be carried along on the sides of the walks, be¬ 
tween them and the espalier or standard fruit- 
trees; but in other cases this is inconvenient, as 
taking up too much of the quarters. These 
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Should not exceed six or eight feet in 
"breadth. 

In some cases it is the practice to have the 
-edges of the border made firm and even* and 
planted with dwarf box, or some other plant 
inadc use of for the purpose; hut as these sorts 
of edgings are very liable to be destroyed in 
different places by wheeling over them, and by 
that means become unsightly, it is probably a 
better method lo only nave the edges of the 
border made up firm and even, close to the 
gravel of the walks. 

There should be a walk introduced on the 
^ides of the borders all round, and likewise in 
the middle, where the ground is of considerable 
extent. Cross walks arc also necessary where 
the garden has a great length. But as walks 
lake up much ground, there should be as few as 
possible. Those on the sides of tile borders need 
not have more breadth than from tour to six 
feet; but the middle ones should be seven fect 
wide, in order that a cart may be admitted when 
necessary. 

It is also necessary to have walks about two 
Jcet or two feet and a half wide, and the same 
distance from the walls, where there are wall- 
trees, for the convenience of pruning, training, 
and nailing, as well as that of gathering the fruit, 
and admitting a barrow or garden-engine for 
watering them. 

And besides these permanent walks, when the 
gardens are of much extent, trodden path-walks 
will be requisite in different parts, for the con¬ 
venience of cultivation, and as divisions be¬ 
tween the crops. 

All the first sort of walks should be laid out 
in a regular manner, and be firmly made up with 
brick rubbish, atone-Aiasoni’ chippings, or some 
other coarse material, and neatly gravelled over. 
For this last purpose binding-sand answers ex¬ 
tremely well, .also good dean sifted road drift, as 
they may be readifv kept clean by the hoe and 
rake; but eea^coal ashes are preferred by some, 
as being still more dry and firm, more easily 
kept in order, and cleaner to walk upon in 
thaw&,as well as useful, while new and rough, in 
preventing slugs from travelling over them from 
the different quarters. 

The narrow walks on the back sides of the 
borders, near the fruit-trees, need not be hid 
with any sort of coarse rubbish, being merely 
-covered over to the depth of a few inches with 
sand or sea-coal ashes; as by this means the 
ground may be occasionally dug up, and the 
paths relaitl. 

Whatever sort of material is made use of m 
forming the walks, it should be spread in m 
neat even maimer, so as to leave them in a rc- 


gular -moderate convex or rounded form, by 
which the w ater will be readily carried off to the 
sides, and the walks kept perfectly dry. After 
the surface material has oeen thus applied, and 
evenly raked over, it should be firmly rolled 
down by a heavy iron roller, aiul occasionally 
repeated after being well moistened with rain* 

Sometimes walks are laid with turf or sward ; 
but this is a very improper material, as bciiur 
troublesome to keep in order, and soon rendered 
disagreeable to the sight by being wheeled and 
trampled upon. 

In building the walls of kitrhen-gardens, 
when the height is considerable, the foundation 
should be from two to two bricks and a half in 
thickness, and the offset not more than one 
brick above the height of the level of the border, 
being then brought to a brick and half in thick¬ 
ness: when they arc extensive they should be 
strengthened and supported by piers at the distance 
of from forty to sixty feet, according to their height. 
The projection of these piers should not be more 
than about half a brick before the surface of the 
walk Walls for fruit-trees should always, if 
possible, be built of brick, as stone is found not 
by any means so favourable to the maturation 
of the fruit, and far more inconvenient in the 
nailing of the trees. The manner of construct¬ 
ing hot-walls for bringing fruit forward by arti¬ 
ficial heat will be described hereafter. See Hot- 
Wall. 

Some advise projecting copings of stone or 
wood to be fixed upon the tops of the walls; 
and the author of the (< Philosophy of Garden¬ 
ing ** conceives that they may be of great utility 
in the early vernal months in preventing the 
lender young shoots of frurt-trees from being 
destroyed by frost, aa, from their being less im¬ 
bued with the night-dews in consequence of 
them, they will be less exposed to danger from 
that cause; it being well ascertained that the 
fine shoots of vegetables are most exposed to the 
destruction of frost when in a mobt state, 

Mr, Forsyth does not however approve of 
such fixed copings, especially when they pro¬ 
ject so far as is usually the case; moveable 
wooden ones fastened by iron hooks to pieces 
<*F wood built into the topi of the walls being 
in his opinion preferable. Besides, they are use¬ 
ful to fix netting3, &c, to in the early spring for 
protecting the trees w ith* When fixed copings 
are adopted, they should not, bethinks, extend 
above an inch on each side the wall, as the 
slight projection will be sufficient lo preserve it,' 
and at the same time not prevent the dews and 
rains from falling upon the upper parts of the 
trees, by which they are greatly benefited. 
Copings are sometimes formed of a sort of 
3 E 2 
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brick, made convex on the side which is up- and convey it to large ponds or other placet 
ward*; but these are expensive. A sort of slate, made fur its reception in the highest part of the 
brought from Wales, has lately been made use garden-ground that will admit of it; from 
of for ill is purpose, which seems to answer very which it may be dispersed to the different quar^ 
well, ll is made to have the projection ju?t ters which will allow of it, by pipes, with cock* 
mentioned. This tort of coping has been tm- fixed at different places for turning it on as may 
ployed in the extensive gardens at At bled Park, be necessary. Or by having suitable channel# 
near Epsom; and maybe had of different sixes cut, it may be turned upon different parts, as in 
at Mr. Samuel Wyatt's slate-wharf, near Black- the practice of watering meadow laud, which*, 
friar's Bridge. Mr, Forsyth suggests that com- where the roads *%rc repaired with calcareous ma- 
inon copings should have a little slope given lerials, or there is much vegetable matter wash- 
them <c towards the north or cast, according ed down them, may be highly beneficial in tli 3 
to the aspect of the wall,” by which the wet way of manure, A proper ready exit for the 
from the south and west sides may he taken superabundant water must always be provided 
away, and the danger of the early blossoms and in these cases,, to prevent stagnation. And 
fruit being injured on the south and west walls where the ground has been much enriched by 
in cold nights be avoided. stable manure, the practice should be cautiously 

When the soil of a garden is naturally of a adopted, as more may be conveyed away in the 
Stiff quality and retentive of moisture, proper state of solution than is brought by the water* 
under-draining will be essentially necessary in The most convenient time for turning on wate* 
order to the production of good well-tasted fruit, is generally during the night, which, uv dry sea* 
as well as hue culinary vegetables. In these sons is the mos tad vantageous tot ho plan tsor crops» 
cases the main or leading drains should be made The expense in pipes, drains, channels, and 
tinder the walks, and those from the quarters be other apparatus for these purposes, will be con¬ 
formed to communicate with, and empty them- sidcrable at first; but the saving in labour and 
selves into them*. They should be constructed time in the pumping and carrying water, it i» 
of bricks, either common or such as are formed conceived, will soon repay it. Where water i* 
for the purpose, and be laid in such directions under the necessity of being pumped up from 
as are the best adapted to the removal of the in- deep wells, large basons or reservoirs should be 
jurious wetness, and always of such depths as to provided, in which it should remain some rime 
prevent theiT being injured by the spade in exposed to the influence of the atmosphere be- 
working the ground. By this means the soil fore it is made use of in the above or any other 
will be kept in a suitable state for the growth of way* 

the plants, and the walks preserved in a fine When garden-grounds are of a wet spewy 
state of dryness, so as to be sufficiently firm for quality, Mr, Forsyth recommends basons to be 
carting or wheeling upon r even in wet seasons* formed in the most convenient parts, for the 
When the ground destined for the purpose of reception of the water that proceeds from the 
forcing is on a level considerably lower than drains, and which falls in rain on the walks and 
that of the garden, the water from the latter paths. 

may be made to supply the former, by having In new kitchen-garden grounds, where tha 
the main leading drain terminating in a tank, soil is of a strong stiff heavy quality, they should 
pond or cistern constructed in it for the pur- be ploughed or trenched over three or four 
pose, which in many situations may bp ex- times, being cx|iosed to the effects of frost, in 
tremely convenient and useful* pretty high ridges, for a winter, in order ta 

In many cases, smd especially where the gar- bring them into a proper condition, before tho 
den-grounds arc of a dry quality, it is of vast crops arc put in. A crop of potatoes or beans 
advantage to have them situated contiguous to also assists greatly in bringing them into a pro¬ 
rivers, brooks, or large basons of water, from per state of pulverization for being planted upon 
w hich they can be supplied by means of drains, with culinary vegetables, 
pipes, or other contrivances, in the most hot When the land is become sufficiently broken 
and droughty season#* down and reduced, the wall- and other trees, 

Where no supplies of water can be provided well as different sorts of vegetable craps, may be. 
and brought to the garden in these ways, Mr. put in. Some, however, put the fruit-trees in. 
Forsyth suggests that where they lie on the sides before this has been accomplished; but it is not 
qf public or other roads, and the level of the a good practice, as they are liable to be injured 
grounds is suitable, hollow drains' should be by the digging which afterwards become# ne- 
formed in the most convenient parts, to receive ecssary in preparing the soil, 
the water that washes them in rainy seasons. In planting wall-trees they should be set at 
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different distances according to the kinds: those 
of the peach, nectarine, apricot, plum, and 
cherry descriptions, at fifteen, eighteen, or more 
feet, and for figs and pears twenty are seldom 
too much, suitable aspects being chosen ac¬ 
cording to the kinds. Between their wall-fruit 
trees, some at first introduce half or full stand¬ 
ards, that the walls may at once be covered, 
removing them afterwards. But this is a me¬ 
thod that should never be attempted when it can 
be avoided. 

Trees of the espalier kind arc likewise fre¬ 
quently introduced in ranges round the main 
quarters at the distance of about six feet from 
the side of the walk, and from fifteen to twen¬ 
ty in the rows, according to the sorts that are 
made use of. Within these ranges of espalier 
trees, good standards of tall growth are occa¬ 
sionally introduced at the distance of thirty, 
forty, or more fetft in each direction. Where 
there are orchards, this should, however, always 
be avoided. See the Culture op thz dif¬ 
ferent Kinds. 

Fruit-trees of the small shrubby kinds, such 
as gooseberries, currants, raspberries, &c», where 
there are not out-slips, are frequently introduced 
on the sides of the quarters, and as divisions to 
them when large, at the distance of eight or 
nine feet from each other. When planted in 
this way, they should be trained in the fan form. 
But it is better, where it can be done, to have 
them in separate plantations, especially the first 
sort. See the Culture op the several 
Sorts. 

In respect to the distribution of the vegetable 
crops, it must be regulated by the nature of the 
situation, their particular kinds, as well as the 
taste and experience of the gardener. On the 
narrow borders under the wall-trees, various 
storts of small crops may be grown, both of the 
early and late kinds, according to the difference 
of the aspects; but all the deep rooting sorts 
should be avoided, such as cabbages, cauliflowers, 
beans, and peas, except those of the frame kind, 
as being injurious to the trees by the shade which 
they cause, as well as by depriving them of due 
nourishment. 

But the large part of the borders next the 
walks is proper for raising all sorts of the more 
early crops, such as those of the radish, let¬ 
tuce, spinach, carrots, French bean, salad 
herb, and all the dwarf pea kinds that are cul¬ 
tivated in wide rows; those which have a south¬ 
ern aspect for the earliest crops \ and the eastern 
and western ones for succession crops of the 
several kinds; and the northern ones, as being 
more cool, for raising and pricking out many 
iorts of small plants, slips, and cuttings, in the 
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summer season, when the other parts are apt to 
be too dry* 

Such borders as are next to the ranges of 
espalier trees, are well suited to the different 
low growing crops, such as lettuce, spinach, 
endive, strawberries, &c. and for pricking out 
upon, at different seasons, many sorts of plants 
to be afterwards transplanted into different situ¬ 
ations. 

The quarters or large divisions should always 
be destined for the reception of the large princi¬ 
pal crops, such as those of the onion, leek, 
carrot, parsnip, turnip, beet, potatoe, cab¬ 
bage, cauliflower, brocoli, colewort, kale, pea, 
bean, scarlet-bean, clerv, artichoke, asparagus, 
and other similar kinds. 

The preparation of the ground, the methods of 
manuring, and putting iu the crops, with their 
modes of after-culture and management, are 
fully explained under their respective genera. 

In every department the greatest attention 
should be paid to the keeping of the different 
parts fully cropped, as well as to neatness and 
regular order; and as the crops are removed from 
the ground in the autumn, it is often of great 
advantage to have it ridged up for the winter, * 

When the garden has been thus laid out, 
planted, and finished, Mr. Forsyth has found 
much advantage from having a plan of it, with 
the names of the different trees introduced in 
their proper places. By this means the memo¬ 
ry is greatly assisted, especially in extensive 
grounds, and the various operations performed 
with more regularity and exactness. The an* 
nexed plate contains the Plan op an improved 
Garden. 

GARDEN ENGINE, k sort of pump, con¬ 
trived for the purpose of watering different sorts 
of wall or other trees. See Watering-En¬ 
gine* 

GARDEN FRAME, See Forcing-Frame 
and Framr. 

GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, - various sorts 
of tools made use of in the business of practi¬ 
cal gardening. See Plats on Garden Im¬ 
plements. 

GARDEN ROLLER. See Roller? 

GARC1N1A, a genua containing a plant of 
the tender exotie tree kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Dodecandria 
Monogynb, and ranks iu the natural order of 
Bicornes* 

Hie characters are: that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved perianthium : leaflets roundish, concave * 
obtuse, spreading, permanent : the corolla has 
tour roundish petals, concave, spreading, a lilt)* 
larger than the calyx ; tht stamina consist of 
sixteen filaments (twelve «r more), upright; 
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placed in a cylinder, simple, shorter than the 
calyx: the anthers roundish: the pisiillum is a 
superior germ, suboval: style scarcely any ; stig¬ 
ma flat, spreading, peltate, eight-cleft, obtuse, 

E ermanent: the pericarpium is a coriaceous 
erry, globular, large, one-ccl led, crowned 
with the stigma: the seeds eight, convex on 
one side, angular on the other, villose, and 
fleshy* 

The species cultivated is G- Mangostana t 
Mangos tan or Mangos teen. 

It rises ill its native situation with an upright 
stem near twenty feet high, sending out many 
branches on every side, which are placed oppo¬ 
site, and stand oblique to each other, and not 
at right angles; the bark of the branches is 
smooth, of a gray colour; but on the tender 
shoots it is green, and that of the trunk is of a 
darker colour, and full of cracks : the leaves are 
entire ; they are seven or eight inches long, and 
about half as much in breadth in the middle, 
gradually diminishing to both ends, of a lucid 
green on their upper side, and of an olive co¬ 
lour on the under, having a prominent midrib 
through the middle, with several small veins 
running from that to both sides of the leaf. The 
flow er is like that of a single rose, composed of 
four roundish petals., which arc thick at their 
base, but thinner towards their cads, and of a 
dark red colour. The fruit is round, the size of 
a middling.orange, the top being covered by a 
cap. It has a delicious flavour, partaking of 
the strawberry and grape ; being esteemed one 
of the richest fruits in the world. It is a na¬ 
tive of the Molucca Islands. 

Culture ,—These plautf are increased by sow¬ 
ing the seeds in pots filled with light mould, in 
the situations whenc they grow naturally, being 
afterwards brought hither, and when the plants 
arc of sufficient growth removed into separate 
pots, and plunged in the bark-bed of the stove, 
due shade bring given lill they become well 
established. They should afterwards be ma¬ 
naged in the same way as tender exotics. 

They arc also capable of being increased hy 
planting cuttings of the young shoots in pots of 
light earth, aud plunging them in the bark- 
bed. 

The plants afford variety in stove collection*. 
GARDENIA, a genus containiug a plant of 
the flowering shrubby .kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in tbq natural order of 
Co?itoricD. 

The characters are: that the o&lyx is a one- 
leafed five-cleft perianthium, superior: divi¬ 
sions upright, permanent: the corolla is one- 
Retailed, funnd-form* oraalyer-form: Inbecy- 


lindric, longer than the calyx : border flat, fiv&> 
parted: the stamina have no filaments: anthers five, 
i user ted in to the mouth of the tube, linear, streak¬ 
ed, half the length of the border: the pisnllum is 
an inferior germ : style filiform or club-shaped: 
stigma standing out, ovate, obtuse, two-lobed, 
oheu furrowed : the pericarpium is a berry {ber- 
rivddrupc), dry, one-, two-, or four-celled: the 
seeds wry many, flatted, imbricate, in row* 
[two rows in each cell). 

The species cultivated are: 1. G. Jlorida^ 
Fragrant Gardenia, or Cape Jasmin; S. G. ticti- 
leata t Round-leaved Gardenia. 

The first has a large and woody stem, vending 
out many branches, which are first green, but 
afterwards the bark becomes gray and smooth; 
the branches come out by pairs opposite, and 
have short joints; the leaves also are opposite, close 
to the branches ; they are five inches long, and 
two inches and a half broad in the middle, les¬ 
sening lo both ends, terminating in a point; 
they arc of a lucid green, having several trans¬ 
verse veins from the midrib to the borders; they 
are onUre, and of ft thick consistence. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, 
sitting close to the leaves. When fully blown, 
the double flower is as large a* a middling rose. 
It has a very agreeable odour on the first ap- 

E roach, some thing like that of the orange-flower, 
ut, on being more closely smelt to, like the 
common double white Narcissus. It is * na¬ 
tive of the Cape, flowering in July or August. 
It varies with single and double flower*. 

The second species is a small shrub rising by 
a branched stalk, and shooting commonly to 
the height of seven or eight feet; the maio stem 
tough and hard.; the branches somewhat prickly 
at the ends; the leaves of an oval form, and 
growing in tufts. It is a native of the West 
Indies* 

Cultured The first sort may be increased by 
planting cuttings of the young shoots in pots 
of light rich mould, in the summer season, 
plunging them in a moderate tan hot-bed, and 
covering them close with bell-glasses, giving 
due shade till they have stricken root. When 
this has been fully effected, they should be care* 
fully removed into separate small pots, aud re- 
plunged in the hot-bed. When they are become 
well established, they should be gradually inured 
to the influence of the air. 

The second sort may be raised by sowing the 
seeds in pots filled with light fresh earth in the 
early spring months, plunging them in a bark 
hot-bed, frequent slight waterings being given* 
After the plants come up they should have free 
air in fine weather, and be often watered. When 
of some growth they should be carefully re- 
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shoved into separate pots, and be replaced in 
the hot-bed* due shade being given tilt they are 
reestablished* when they must have air and 
water in proportion to the warmth of the sea¬ 
son* As the autumn approaches they should be 
removed into the bark-bed of the stove* where 
they are best kept the 1 wo first seasons* but they 
may afterwards be exposed in the open air in the 
hot auminer month a. 

These plants are valuable for the variety which 
they afford in stove collections, 

GAULICK, See Allium. 

GARLICK-PEAR. See Chateva. 

GELDER ROSE, See Viburnum. 

GENISTA* a genus containing plants of the 
low shrubby deciduous and evergreen kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphia 
Dwvndritii and ranks in the natural order of 
Papffionaceee . 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium* small, tubular* two-lipped: 
upper lip two-toothed* more deeply divided ; 
lower three-toothed* nearly equal: the corolla 
is papilionaceous : banner oblong* remote from 
the keel, the whole reflex: wings oblong* loose* 
shorter than the others : keel straight* rmargi- 
nate, longer than the banner: the stamina have 
ten filaments* connate, emerging from the keel: 
anthers simple: the pistiOum is an oblong 
germ : style simple* rising : stigma sharp* rolled 
m : the pericarp:um is a roundrsh legume* tur¬ 
gid* one-celled, two-valved: the seeds solitary, 
«uaHy kidney-form. 

The species chiefly cultivated are: 1 . G, tinc- 
iorutf Common Dyer's Genista, or Broom ; 
0. G. savittalisy Jointed Genista* or Broom; 

3. G.fioriday Spanish Dyer's Genista, or Broom; 

4. G. pilosa 9 Hairy Genista, or Broom; 5. G. 
jinglica, English Genista* Petty-white* or 
Need I e-Furze * 6 . G. caudicuns^ Hoary Genista* 
or Montpelier Cytisus; 7 . G, Canarkwis 3 Ca¬ 
nary Genista, or Cyiipus. 

In the first the roots creep far and wide. The 
stefns are many, angular, tough* from a foot 
tn eighteen inches or two feet in height* some¬ 
times more; the branches subdivided* ending 
in short spikes of yellow' flowere, with stipules 
between them. The leaves alternate* sessile* 
<juite entire, acuminate* an inch long, and two 
lines broad* smooth* except that ibtTedgesand 
the nerve underneath are slightly villose* It is 
a native of most parts of Europe. 

The second species sends out several stalks* 
which spread flat on the ground* and divide in¬ 
to many flat branches which arc jointed, and 
their two sides are edged like a broad-sword ; 
they arc herbaceous but perennial. At each 
of the joints is placed one small sessile spear* 


shaped leaf* ending in a point* of a deep- 
green colour and smooth. The flowers are 
reduced in close spikes at the ends of the 
ranches* and succeeded by bhort hairy pods, 
which contain three or four kidney-shaped 
seeds. It is a native of France. 

The third rises with woody stalks two or three 
feet high* sending out many taper channelled 
branches, which grow erect. The leaves are 
small* alternate. The spikes of flowers termi¬ 
nating; succeeded by short pods* which turn 
black when ripe* and contain four or five kid¬ 
ney-shaped seeds. It is a native of Spain, 
flowering in June and July. 

The fourth species differs from the first in 
having the branches depressed on every side and 
procumbent* while that is upright. The root' 
is long, running obliquely* and furnished with 
many small fibres. The stem a foot in length 
or more* much branched, and tough; the old 
branches naked* the young ones clothed with 
numerous* minute* oval or oval-Lanceolate 
leaves, entire, smooth on the upper surface* 
beneath covered with long white silky hairs. 
The flowers are in short spikes on the summit 
of the branches, on short hairy peduncles. It 
is a native of Sweden, flowering in May. 

The fifth has the stem much branched ; the 
branches tough, without leaves* furnished with 
extremely sharp slender thorns* from a quarter 
to half an inch in length ; the shoots of the 
year grow in bundles on the summits of the old 
ones* and sparingly from the sides, bearing nu¬ 
merous* small, light green, oval or lanceolate, 
smooth* entire leaves, intermixed with soft 
spines. The flowers are small* pale yellow* anti 
few. It is a native of Britain, 

The sixth species rises to the height of seven 
or eight feet* sending out many slender branches, 
the upper parts of which* for more than a foot 
in length, send out small flowering-branches on 
their sides, supporting five yellow flowers* which 
appear in June and July. It is a native of 
Spain. 

The seventh has the leaves ohovate* some¬ 
what mucronate ; but the floral leaves subscssilp 
and minute. The calyx is trifid* the lowest 
segment three-toothed. The flowers are tn co¬ 
rymbs* five or six together, and sweet-scented. 
It is a native of the Canaries. 

Culture —The first six hardy sorts are all 
capable of being raised by sowing the seeds in 
beds of common earth, or* whicli is better* in 
the plates where- ihey are to remain, ir> the early 
autumn or spring; but the former is the more 
advantageous* as much time will be saved. 
Where raised in heds* the plants must be care¬ 
fully taken up and removed* when they have 
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had a twelvemonth's growths to the places where 
they are lo remain} but in the other method re¬ 
quire no other culture, but proper thinning out 
and being kept clean* 

The last sort maybe increased by sowing the 
seeds in pots of good mould in the spring, plun¬ 
ging them in a moderate hot-bed. When the 
plants have Attained a few inches in growth, they 
should be removed into separate pots, and be 
rtpkmgcd in the hot-bed* They afterwards re¬ 
quire the same sort of management as other Jess 
tender green-house plants* 

All the first sorts are .well adapted to the fronts 
and other parts of dumps and borders in orna¬ 
mented grounds, by their flowery nature; and 
the last affords a line effect in the green-house 
by its evergreen property* 

GENTIAN* bee GentianA. 

GENTIAN A, a genus of plants of the hardy 
herbaceous perennial flowery kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Petandria 
Dizynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Ruiacett* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted periantbiuuij sharp : divisions oblong, 
permanent; the corolla has one petal, tubular at 
bottom, imperforate, at top five-elcit, flat, wi¬ 
thering, various in fdrm : the stamina have five 
filaments, subulate, shorter than the corolla; 
anther simple : the pistillum is an oblong germ, 
cyliudric, length ot the stamens } styles none; 
stigmas two, ovate ; fgerm superior ; style sim¬ 
ple, or two sessile stigmas.) the pcricarpium is 
an oblong capsule, columnar, acuminate, slightly 
bifid at the tip, onc-ctlled; iwo-valved: the 
seeds numerous, small,' fixed all round to the 
walls of the capsule: receptacles two, each 
fastened longitudinally to a valve* 

The species cultivated arc; 1; G. lutea^ Tel- 
low Gentian ; 4. G. punctata f Spotted-flowered 
Gentian ; 3* G. atclcpiatka, Swallow-wort-leav- 
cd Gentian} 4. G« avaulis y Dwarf Gentian, or 
Gentianefla* 

The first has a thick root, of a yellowish 
brown colour, and very biuer taste: the lower 
leaves are pctiolcd; oblong-ovate, a little pointed, 
stiff', yellowish green, having five Urge veins 
on the back, ana plaited : the stem three or four 
feet high or more, with a pair of leaves at each 
joint, sessile or almost emoracing, of the same 
form with the lower ones, but diminishing gra¬ 
dually to the top: the flowers are m whorls at 
the upper joints. It is a native of Switzerland, 
flowering in June and July. 

The second species has the leaves ovate, elon¬ 
gated, and strict: the calyxes shallow, audio 
form of a basin, the cidycmc teeth narrow, 
sharp, and not very leafy ; ihe corolla is of a 


papery substance, extremely thin, of a dull and 
very pale greenish straw-colour, with very mi¬ 
nute dots thickly and irregularly scattered over 
it ; the segments of the border commonly seven, 
sometimes eight, but very seldom six, always 
shorter, narrower, contiguous, rounded, blunt, 
without any auricles at the base j and finally the 
bellying of the corolla is blunter and ahnoflt the 
same over the whole be 11, It is a native of 
Austria, 

The third has the stem upright near afoot 
high; the leaves smooth, about two inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad at the base, 
embracing there, and ending in an acute point; 
they are of a fine green, have five longitudinal 
veins, joining at noth ends, but diverging in 
the middle, and diminish in size as they are 
nearer the top; the flowers are in pairs opposite, 
on short peouncles; pretty Large, bcll-tnaped, 
and of a fine blue colour. It is a native of Switz¬ 
erland, flowering in July tad August* 

The fourth spccica has a large woody branched 
root t a set of ovate-lanceolate leaves spreads on 
the surface : the stem from one lo three inches 
in height, with one or two pairs of leaves on it, 
and terminated by one very large, upright, band- 
some flower {in the garden, when the plants are 
strong, there are sometimes more,) which is of 
a deep azure blue, dotted on the inside* It is a 
native of Austria* 

Cult ure> —T|ie three fi rst sorts are easily raised* 
by sowing the seed in pot# soon after it is ripe, 
as when kept till the spring U will not succeed t 
the poU should be placed in a shady situa¬ 
tion, and kept clean from weeds* Some ad¬ 
vise their being sown where they are to re¬ 
main, but the first is probably the best method* 
In the spring the plants appear, when they must 
be duly watered in dry weather, and kept clean 
from weeds till the following autumn ; then be 
carefully shaken out of the pots,' so as not to- 
break or injure their roots ; and a shady border 
of loamy earth should be well dug and prepared 
to receive them, into which they should be put 
at about six inches distance each way, the tops 
of the roots being kept a little below the surface 
of the ground, and the earth pressed close to the 
roots. If the following spring prove dry, 
they should be duly watered, to forward their 
growth. The plants may remain here two years, 
by which time they will t>e fit to transplant where 
they arc designed to grow, removing tlipm in the 
nutunm, as soon as their leaves decay, ^reat care 
being taken in digging them up, not to cut or break 
their roots, as that greatly weakens them. They 
require afterwards no other culture, hut to dig 
the ground about them early in the spring before 
fticy begin to >hoot, and in the suimuy to keep 
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lhem clean from weeds. The root* eon linue many 
years, but the sulks decay every autumn; the same 
roots not floweringtwo year* together, or seldom 
oftener than every third. When they flower 
strong, they have, however, a fine appearance. 

The first is mostly propagated 1>y off-sets or 
parting the roots, and planting them where they 
are to remain in the early autumn ; but in order 
to have the plants flower well, they must not 
be often transplanted or parted. 

They are also capable of being raised from 
seeds managed as the first sorts. 

They all succeed the most perfectly in moist 
loamy soils, where there is a degree of shade. 

All the sorts are useful as ornamental plants, 
for the various clumps, borders, and quarters of 
pleasure-grounds; those of low growth being 
planted towards the fronts, and the latter kinds 
more backward. 

GEKANTUM, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Monadelphia 
Decandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Gruinaies . 

The characters Are: that the calyx is five- 
leaved: leaflets ovate, acute, concave, perma¬ 
nent : the corolla has five petals, obcordate or 
ovate, spreading, regular: nectary five honeved 
glands, tastenetf to the base of the longer fila¬ 
ments : the stamina consist often filaments, awl- 
shaped, connected slightly at the base, spreading 
at top, shorter than the corolla: anthers oblong, 
versatile: the pistillum is a five-comcred germ, 
beaked : style awl-shaped, longer than the sta¬ 
mens, permanent: stigmas five, reflex : the pe- 
ricarpium is a five-grained capsule, beaked, the 
celts opening inwards, each having a simple naked 
tail fixed to it: seeds solitary, ana ovate-oblong. 

This extensive genus has been subdivided into 
Erodinm with five, and Pelargonium with seven 
fertile stamens. 

The species are : 1, G. phteum, Dark-flowered 
Crane's-Bill; 2. G. nodosum, Knotty Crane’s- 
Bill ; 3. G. striatum. Streaked Crane's-Bill ; 
4 . G* Silericim f Siberian Crane’s-Bill ; 5. G, 
sanguinevm. Bloody Crane’s-Bill; (5. G macro* 
rhixnm, Long-rooted Crane VBill, 

Other species may be cultivated. 

The first has upright stems, nearly cylindrical, 
from eighteen inches to two and even three feet in 
height,below woolly,and having a few long shin¬ 
ingnairs on them; joints large, commonly tinged 
with rrd : the leaves are soft, the younger ones 
silky, ribbed; the lower on loner pennies in pairs, 
the upper solitary; lobes mostly five, unequally 
toothed, the lateral ones lohed; the lower leaves 
have frequently six or seven lobe?, and the upper¬ 
most only three or four. The flowers arc of a 


blackish purple colour. It is a native of Switz¬ 
erland, &c. 

The second species is herbaceous, with smooth 
shtning stems,swelkd at the joiiUs,havlng knota 
like little bulbs at the origin of the branches and 
peduncles; whence the name: the flower-leave* 
are pctiolcd, three-lobed, ovate-acuminate, ser¬ 
rate; the upper ones smaller, subscssile, the mid¬ 
dle segment larger than the others. The flowers 
are of a purple colour. It is a native of Dan- 
phine, flowering in July and August* 

The third has a perennial root, sending up 
manv branching stalks a foot and half high : 
the leaves are light green ; those on the lower 

f >art of the stalk have five lobes, and stand upon 
ong foot-stalks; those on the upper part have 
but three lobes, sit closer to the stalks, and are 
sharply indented on the edges; they are gashed, 
and have a ferruginous or purplish brown spot at 
their base : the peduncles are long and slender : 
the petals obtuse, deeply indented at top, of a dull 
white, finely reticulated with many purple veins. 
It is a native of Italy, flowering in May and June. 

The fourth species has also a perennial root; 
the stems are herbaceous, annual, diffusely dicho¬ 
tomous, jointed, almost round and smooth. 
At the divisions on each side is a lanceolate acu¬ 
minate stipule : the leaves are opposite, five- 
parted, divided into unequally pinnatifld acute 
segments : the peduncles are longer than the 
leaves, from the axils, with two bractes at top : 
the calycine leaflets somewhat hirsute, with short 
awns i the petals arc pale purplish, without any 
streaks, scarcely longer than the calyx, either 
quite entire or slightly emarginaie. It is a native 
of Siberia, flowering in June. 

The fifth has a perennial, somewhat woody 
root: the whole plant is set with white"spread¬ 
ing hairs: the stems a Foot or more id height, 
lax, spreading, branched, round, jointed, swell¬ 
ing at the joints: the leaves opposite, deeply 
lobed and cut, sometimes seven-parted, the seg¬ 
ments linear, the upper surface rough, the lower 
hairy, the edge also is hairy and entire: the pe¬ 
duncles axillary, much longer than the leaves, 
hairy, with a joint and two small bractes more 
than half way down. Calycine leaflets oval, 
with membranaceous reddish edges, and termi¬ 
nated by a short red awn : the petals are obeor- 
datc, very large, pale red, w ith deeper veins, hairy 
at the base. Tne whole plant frequently turns 
red or purple after flowering. It i* a native of 
many parts of Europe, flowering most part of 
the summer. 

There arc varieties, with short spreading stem* 
and smaller leaves and flowers, with larger leaves 
deeply divided, and with varigated or striped 
flowers, 
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Trie rixih species has a perennial root, the 
riuLkiKSa of a finger, becoming unruly, dark 
purple on the oiUsVll-' round, single, or branch¬ 
ed, having many lung, round, tbickish fibres* 
lienee tmrinirs a bundle of leaves, and several 
a] most upright steins, or rather scapes, These 
arc all very'soft and smooth, with a very short 
close down. Most of the leaves are large suhpel- 
tale seven* parted, on very long petioles ; the lobes 
are obi one, a lilile narrowed towards the base, 
serraUMckihcd; the edges tinged with pak red ; 
the petiole round, strong, erect ; as are also the 
scapes, which are somewhat higher than the 
leaves, silky-toincmose, quite simple, leafless, 
terminating in two peduncles, or else simply 
two-flowered : the flowers arc large, elegant! 
deep red, or bright purple ; and 1 he w hole plant, 
when rubbed, emits an agreeable odour. It is 
a native of Italy, flowering in May and June* 

Culture* —AU these plants may be increased 
either by sowing the seeds or parting the roots. 
In the first method the seeds should be sown 
in the autumn as soon as they arc become per¬ 
fectly ripe, either in pots, or a shady border, 
where the soil is light and fine* When the 
plant3 have a few inches growth, they may 
either be pricked out into other pots or beds 
at five or six inches distance, or be suffered to 
remain till the following autumn or spring, when 
they may be removed into other pots, or be set 
out where they arc to remain, being occasionally 
supplied with w ater. 

In the second method, the roots should not 
be loo much divided, and be planted in the 
early part of the autumn, where the plants are 
to remain* 

They are most of them of hardy grow th, suc¬ 
ceeding in most sorts of soils, requiring little cul¬ 
ture, except that of being kept clean from weeds, 

They are all proper for affording variety in 
the borders and other parts of ornamented 
grounds, atid the potted sorts in collections 
about the house* 

GEUM, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Icosandna 
policynta y and ranks in the natural order of 

Seuilcwe, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a onc- 
lcafed perianthium, ten-deft, uprightish: 
merits alternately very small, sharp ; the corol¬ 
la has five petals, rounded? claws the length of 
the calyx, narrow', inserted into the calyx : the 
stamina have numerous filaments, subulate, 
Wth of the calyx, into which they are inserted: 
anthers short, broadish, blunt: the pistil)urn has 
»umerou£ germs, collected into a head: styles 
inserted into the side of the germ, (terminating) 


C i h 

hairy, long: stigmas simple; there is no perl- 
carpi ll m ; common receptacle of the seeds ob¬ 
long, (columnar,) hirsute, placed on die reflex 
calyx : the seed' numerous, compressed, hispid, 
aw in d, with a long style* 

1lie species arc ; 1 . G. Firgitiianutiit Ameri¬ 
can Avens; 2, G . mortla/itfiM) Mountain Aveas j 
3. G. rii t ale % Water Avens. 

The first has die stem a foot and half or two 
feet hi^h, branching at lop into small peduncles, 
each terminated by a small white flower. It is 
a native of .North America, flowering in July 
and August, 

In the second species, the root-leaves are in 
a tuft, on petioles of different lengths ; these are 
hairy, and have several pairs of leaflets on them $ 
the lowest very small, the succeeding ones gra¬ 
dually larger, and die pair immediately under 
the great terminating leaflet much bigger thai| 
any of the rest: the extreme leaflet is two or three 
inches in length and breadth, obscurely lobed, 
gash-serrate, and veined ; die leaves of die stein 
sessile, solitary, alternate, trifid: the pinna* small¬ 
er and more crowded than in the others, sessile 
and gash-serrate j the stem is unbranchcd, from 
a span to a foot and half in height: the flowers 
arc large, solitary, spreading, upright, of a yel¬ 
low colour. It is a native of France, flowering 
in June and July* 

There is a variety, with large golden flowers. 

The third has a creeping, reddish, astringent, 
aromatic root, smelling like clows : the stem a 
foot high, upright, rouud and branched, bending 
at top, but becoming erect as the fruit ripens: 
the leaves are lyrate, jagged, gash-serrate and 
hirsute: stipules undivided or jagged : the pedun¬ 
cles purplish, hirsute with hairs terminating in a 
red globule \ becoming less bent as the aeed$ 
ripen. It is a native of most countries of Eu¬ 
rope ; flowering from May till the autumn. 

It varies with yellow flowers, and with double 
flowers. 

Culture* —All these plants arc capable of being 
increased, both by seeds and parting the roots. 

The seeds should be soavo in the early autumn 
in the situations where the plants are to grow, 
or in a shady situation, to be removed wheu of a 
proper growth. 

The partings of the roots may be planted out 
where the plants are io remain in the early part 
of the autumn, when the weather is nrild, and 
rather moist* 

These plants arc hardy, and require little cul¬ 
tivation afterwards* 

They afford ornament and variety in the bor¬ 
ders and clumps of pleasure-grounds among 
other flowering plants. 

GTLLlFLOWEft; See Dianthus. 
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* GLADIOLUS, a genus comprising plants of 
*he tuberous-rooted flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Trin/tdria 
Motiogy/tia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Hirsute?* 

The characters arc; that the calyx is a spathe, 
Uvo-valved, inferior, shorter than the corolla : 
valves oblong, permanent \ the outer one larger, 
inclosing the inner: the corolla is onc-pctallcd, 
superior; tube cylindric, bent; border some¬ 
what be! I-shaped, six-parted; segments oblong, 
From erect-patulous, the uppermost and lowest 
lateral cither without or within: the stamina 
have three filaments, inserted into the orifice of the 
tube, filiform, shorter than the corolla; anthers 
ovate, incumbent; the pisrillum is an inferior 
germ, triangular: at vie filiform: stigmas three, 
bulled back and spreading, blunt, villose: the 
ircricarpium is ail ovate capsule, three-cornered, 
blunt, ihrec-cellcd, three-valvcd ; the seeds very 
many and smooth. 

The species are: I G . commtinii f Common 
Sword-Lily, or Corn-Flag ; 2. G. bnbricat?js f 
Imbricated-flowered Gladiolc; 3. G, tristis. 
Square-stalked Gladiole; 4, G. angustus^ Nar¬ 
row-leaved Gladiole; 5, G* airdinalis^ Superb 
Scarlet Gladiole* 

The first has a yellowish, round, compressed 
root covered with a brown furrowed skin; hence 
spring two sword-shaped leaves, embracing each 
other at the base, and between them rises the 
flower-stalk, growing near two feet high, having 
oncer twonarrow leavesembracing iLUkeasheath, 
and terminated by five or six purple flowers, one 
above another at .some distance, ranged on the 
same side of the stalk: the spathe covers the 
flower-bud before it expands, but splits open 
lengthwise when it opens, and shrivels up to a 
dry skin, remaining about the seed-vessel till 
the seeds are ripe. 

It is divided by Mr. Miller ioto three species, as 
the common sort described above, with the flowers 
disposed on one side the stalk, varying with white 
and flesh-coloured flowers, called Italian Corn* 
Jlag; -the Italian, with (lowers on each aide the 
stalk, of which there is a variety with white flowers, 
named French Corn-Jlag: and the Great Corn-flag 
of Byzantium, which has larger roots, but of the 
same form; the leaves are much broader and 
larger, with deeper channels: the flower-stalks 
rise higher, the flowers are much larger, of a 
deeper red colour, and the sheaths longer. This 
is the sort mostly cultivated, w hich makes a fine 
appearance when in flower, and the roots do not 
increase so as to be inconvenient. 

Besides thcae, according to some, there are 
three other varieties ; the Blush, the \Y Lite, and 
the Small Purple* 

In the second species the leaves are swonL 


shaped, and the flowers $ mall, being all directed out 
way, and imbricate. It is a native of Ifosria. 

In the third come out two or three narrow leaves 
from the root, a foot and half long, having a lon¬ 
gitudinal furrow in the middle, and ending in 
acute points ; they are of a deep green, and stand 
erect* Between these arises a slender tr.per stalk, 
about the same length as the leaves, having one 
or two short acute-pointed leaves on the Enver 
part, embracing the stalk at their base : the 
flowers are alternate, distant: the tube of the 
corolla curved downward, and not so long as in 
most of the othvr sorts ; segments acute, and 
nearly equal; pale yellow or sulphur colour. Tt 
is a native of the Cape, flowering in the end of 
May, 

The flowers vary much with different shades 
of while and green, yellow, flesh-coloured, blue, 
purple and violet- It is commonly said to pro¬ 
duce only two flowers on a stem, but there arc 
frequently more, which generally give forth a 
most agreeable fragrance in their expansion, 

Tht fourth species has a simple scape, or hut 
little branched, sheathed, round, striated, sm<*oih, 
ffexuose-erect, a foot high: the leaves are from 
long sheaths, ensiform, marked with white do* 
vated streaks, entire, smooth, shorter than the 
scape; the upper ones gradually smaller; the 
flowers all on the same side, ascending, on one 
or two spikes, a hand in length : the rachis an¬ 
gular, ffoxuose, twisted, smooth ; the spathes the 
length of the tube of the corolla, shorter than 
tbeuranches, green : the segments of the border 
of the corolla usually waved* 

In the fifth the flower are fine scarlet, with 
large white somewhat rhomboidal spots on se¬ 
veral of the lowermost divisions of the corolla : 
strong plants will throw up a stem three or foul* 
feet high, dividing at top into several branches. 
It flowers here in July and August; and is pro¬ 
bably a native of the Cape- 

Culture .—The first sort and varieties are capa¬ 
ble of being readily increased, by planting the 
off-sets from the old roots in the .beginning of 
the autumn, in the places where the plants are 
to remain. 

The other sorts may likewise be raised in the 
same way as well as by seeds. These should be 
planted in a warm border, and be protected in 
the winter by glasses or some other means, when 
there is a necessity for iu 

When raised from seed it should be sown to¬ 
wards the end of August, in pots filled with 
light earth, placing them in a shady situation at 
first, but afterwards where they may be exposed 
to the sun, being protected during the winter in 
a hot-bed frame, free air being admitted when 
the weather is mild* In the spring the pois 
should be removed to a shady situation, with 
3 F % 
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only the morning sun* When the items decay, 
the roots should he taken up and kept in sand 
in a dry place, till the time of planting. In 
the second year's planting, they should dc put 
in separate small pot*. 

The old roots may be taken upe very two or three 
years, to have the off-sets taken off from them* 

They produce a fine effect ami variety in the 
flower borders and other part? among other flower* 
ing plants* 

GLASS CASE, a light sort of erection formed 
with glass sashes, in proper frame-work, mostly 
upright in the front part and ends, hut sloping at 
top from a back wall, or other convenient build¬ 
ing, to the tore part ; the front, top, and both ends 
being of glass-work. The situation for this 
purpose should face the south, in order to have 
the full influence of the sun* Constructions of 
this nature are useful for protecting many sorts of 
curious tenderish plants in winter, which want 
it only occasionally from severe frost, and other 
similar causes* 

Buildings of this kind may be constructed 
occasionally, either against some ready-built 
south wall, which serves for the back, all the 
other parts forward being wood-work ami glass; 
or detached in a similar situation, so as that the 
whole front may stand to the south, the back being 
formed of brick-work, &c. or of wood double 
tanked; butthc former is preferable; the whole 
eing generally ranged lengthways, nearly east 
and west* 

The dimensions may be from five or six, to 
eight or ten feet in width, by ten, fifteen, or 
twenty feet in length or more, as may be required; 
and from six or eight, to ten feet high behind, by 
Jive orsix s to seven or eight in the front* both ends 
in proportion with the top, sloping gradually, u 
just noticed, from the back, having an entrance 
or door in front, or at one end. The glass- 
work should be made to slide* 

Sometimes fire-flues are carried along the 
back and front internally, proceeding from an 
external furnace, for occasional fire-heat in win¬ 
ter, which render them more convenient and 
useful for different purposes* 

These Cases, as mentioned above, are used as 
preservatory department, in which to winter 
many sorts of curious exotics, of the hardier 
green-housC kinds, which only want protection 
from severe cold, as well as many choice kinds 
of the open ground which are rather tenderish 
in their minor growth, or any other particu- 
hr or curious hardy plants, whether flowers, 
riirubs, or young trees, especially the choice 
evergreen kinds, which require effectual pro¬ 
tection from the ravages of rigorous frosts or 
cutting winds in winter or early spring; and 
at the same time, in mild open weather, to 


enjoy the full air by opening the glasses; alf 
which, being in pots, can be readily placed in 
this preservatory at the approach of severe wea¬ 
ther, and be thus kept in good condition till 
settled weather in spring, ecc, then removed 
into the full air: itt summer and autumn, when 
unoccupied in this way, these Cases may be of 
utility to place some kinds of curious tender 
plants in when in flower for seeding, to guard 
them from heavy or incessant rain or cold night 
dews in autumn, which in many sorts retard, 
or sometimes wholly frustrate their production 
of good seed, as in some sorts of curious tender 
Annuals, particularly the fine Double Balsams, 
Cock's-Combs, Tricolors, Double Stramoniums, 
Diamond Ficoides, and various others. 

They are also capable of being used in spring 
and the early part of summer, as April, May, 
and June, as a kind of drawing-frames, for some 
particular sorts of curious Annuals, to bring 
them to a tall growth, such as the Large or Giant 
Cock’s-Combs, Tricolors, Double-Stramoni¬ 
ums, Double-striped B&kamit, Egg-plants, See. 
the plants being first raised in hot-beds under 
garden-frames, till of twelve or fifteen inches 
growth, then a hot-bed made in the Glass-Case, 
earthed at Lop, and the plants in pots singly 
plunged into the earth of it; the glasses m 
these cases being shut close, only a necessary 
admission of fresh air being given every day, 
by which they run up to a tali stature, in the best 
perfection of strength for flowering* See Ait-* 
nual Plants* 

These glass cases are also sometimes made use 
of as a kind of appurtenances' to hot-houses or 
stoves detached from them, having, as observed 
above, internal flues for fire-heat when necessary, 
serving as preservatories for many sorts of exotics, 
which are tenderer than common green-house 
plants, but do nut require the constant foil heat of 
the more tender hot-house kinds, but only the as¬ 
sistance of moderate fire-heat in winter, in cold 
nights, or when very damp, cloudy, foggy wea¬ 
ther and severe frosts prevail. Thev are some¬ 
times used in the business of forcing different 
kinds of flowering plants and esculents, either by 
means of an internal bark-bed, or flues for fire- 
heat* 

When intended for this purpose; it is conve¬ 
nient to have both an internal pit for a bark-bed, 
and flues for fire-heat, in order to use either se¬ 
parately, or sometimes both, as it may be found 
necessary* 

GLASTONBURY THORN. SccMespilus, 

GLEDITSIA, a genus containing a plant of 
the deciduous tree kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Polygamia 
Dioecia, and ranks hi the natural order of 
Lament 
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The characters are: that the male has along, 
compact, cylindric ament: the calyx id a peri¬ 
anth turn proper, three-leaved, (three-cleft,) 
leaflets patulous, small, acute; the corolla has 
three roundish petals, sessile, patulous, Hke the 
calyx: nectary turbinate, with the other parts 
of the fructification growing to the mouth: the 
stamina have six filiform filament 3 , longer than 
the corolla; anthers incumbent, oblong, com¬ 
pressed, twin: hermaphrodite in the same 
ament with the males, usually terminating; 
the calyx is a four-cleft perianthium, otherwise 
as in the male ; the corolla has four petals, other¬ 
wise as in the male ; nectary as in the male: the 
stamina as in the males: the pistil him, pericar- 
pium, and seed as in the female ; female a lax 
ament, on a distinct plant: the calyx ts a peri- 
anthimn proper, as in the male, but five-leaved 
(five-cleft): the corolla has five petals, long, 
sharp, from upright spreading: nectaries two, 
short, like filaments; the pisiillum is a broad 
germ, flatted, longer than the corolla: style 
short, reflex: stigma thick, the length of the 
style, along which it grows, pubescent at top t 
the pericarpium is a very large broad legume, 
extremely flatted, divided by several transverse 
partitions, and filled with pulp :■ the seeds so¬ 
litary, roundish, hard, shining* 

Toe species is G. triacantkos. Three-tborned 
Acacia. 

It is a tree corotnon in most parts of North 
America, where it is known by the name of 
Honey Locust. It rises with an erect trunk to 
the'height of thirty or forty 1 feet, and is armed 
with long spines, three or four inches long, 
which have two or three smaller ones coming 
out from the side, and are frequently produced 
in clusters at the knots of the stem. The 
leaves are bipinnate, composed of ten pairs of 
leaflets, of a lucid green colour, and sessile. 
The flowers come out from the side of the young 
brunches, but, being of a herbaceous colour, 
have little appearance. 

In this climate the leaves seldom come out 
till June, and the flowers not till the end of 
July; the tree does not produce flowers till it is 
of a large size* 

There are varieties with fewer spines, and the 
leaves smaller, the pods oval; with but one 
seed ; and with stronger spines. 

Culture .—These trees are capable of being 
increased by sowing the seeds obtained from 
America, in a bed of light earth in the early 
spring, water being occasionally given when the 
weather is dry. But it is a more expeditious 
practice to sow them in pots, and plunge them 
in a moderate hot-bed. They should be kept 
clean during the first summer, and in the win- 
8 


ter be protected from sharp frosts, especially 
those plants that are in pots. In the following 
spring the young plants may he most of them 
removed into nursery-rows at a foot or eighteen 
inches distant, with eight or ten inches in the 
rows. The small ones that remain may be put 
out in the following autumn or spring. They 
should remain in this situation till they have 
had two or three years growth, when they 
may be planted where they are to remain any 
time in the later part of the spring. 

They succeed best in light deep soils in shel¬ 
tered situations. 

These arc all very ornamental trees, being well 
suited to plantations and large shrubbery parts, 
and when planted alone in large openings or 
lawns kept in grass they produce a fine effect, 
but have the disadvantage of putting forth their 
leaves late* 

GLOBE-AMABANTH. See Gou fauna. 

GLOBE-FLOWER. See Tjiqllios, 
GLOBE-THISTLE. See Ecu ikofs. 

GLOB U LARI A, a genus comprising plants 
of the herbaceous flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrandria 
Monogyma r and ranks in the natural order of 
Aynnfatis. 


characters are: that the calyx is a com¬ 
mon perianthium, imbricate, with scales the 
length of the disk and equal: proper one- 
leafed, tubular, five-cleft, sharp, permanent 
(four- or five~toofoed; the teeth bristle-shaped 
and acuminate): corolla is universal, nearly 
equal i proper monopetalous, tubular at the 
base: border five-parted: upper lip very nar¬ 
row, two-parted, snorter; lower of three larger, 
equal segments: foe stamina have four filaments, 
simple, the length of the corollule; anthers di¬ 
stinct, incumbent; the pistillum is an ovate 
superior germ: style simple, the length of the 
stamens; stigma obtuse; there is no pericar- 
piums proper calyx converging, inclosing the. 
seed: foe seeds are solitaiy and ovate: the 
receptacle is common, oblong, separated by 
chafls. 

The species chiefly cultivated are; 1 , G. ji/y- 
pam, Three-toolh-feavcd Globular!a; s, Q r 
vulgar is ^ Common Globularia, or Blue Daisy. 

There are other species that may be cultivated. 

The first has a hard woody stem, about two 
feet high, with many woody branches, beset 
with leaves like those of the myrtle. The 
flowers arc produced on the tops of foe branches 
in a ball, and are of a blue colour. It is a na¬ 
tive of the south of Europe, flowering from 
August to November. 

This shrub is said to possess a violent purging 
quality. 
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"jlte second species has the stem slender, np- 
■Yioht, covered wuh leaves, (ram an inch and 
■half to six in Hies in height, and s.mictimcj 
more, somewhat angular, very simple, smooth, 
out-flowered* The root-leaves arc numerous, 
like those of the rfai*v, but thicker, purinlcd, 
placed in a ring, ovate, obtuse, quite entire, 
emarociate, the nerve produced into a small 
a>\ nor point : the stem-leaves alternate, nearer to 
eo3=i!e, smaller, llucc-toothed, lour lines broad, 
from an inch to an inch and a half in length, 
all smooth, and^uf a bright greetu The flowers 
are in a globular head, and of a blue colour. It 
is a native of many parts of Europe, flowering 
in May and June. 

It varies with a white flower, and with a leaf¬ 
less sulk or stem. 

Culture *—The first species may be increased 
by planting cuttings of the young branches in 
April, just before they begin to snoot, in pots 
of light fresh mould, plunging them in a very 
moderate bot-btJ, giving them due water and 
shade till they have stricken root. After this they 
should be removed from the bed, and gradually 
hardened lo the open air. The plants should 
afterwards be protected during the winter. 

The second sort is readily increased by parting 
the roots as in the Common Daisy, planting 
them out in the early part of the autumn in 
moist shady situations. They succeed best in 
such loamy soils as are rather moisu 

These plants are ornamental, the first sort 
among potted plants, the taller in the fronts of 
the more moist and shady borders or clumps of 
pleasure-grounds. 

GLOIUOSA, a genus containing a plant of 
the herbaceous flowering perennial kind. 

Jt belongs to the class and order Herandria 
Monogynid) and ranks in the natural order of 
Stirmnutaccoe* 

The characters are: that there is no calyx : 
the corolla has six petals, oblong-lanceolate, 
waved, very long, wnolly reflex: the stamina 
have six subulate lilaments, shorter than the co¬ 
rolla, from straight patulous: anthers incum¬ 
bent: the pisritlum is a globular germ : style 
filiform, longer than the stamens, inclined: 
stigma triple, obtuse: the pericarp!tun is a su¬ 
perior capsule, oval, threeriobed, three celled, 
three-vat ved: the seeds several, globular, berried, 
in two rows. 

The species is G- Superb Lily. 

It has a long fleshy root of a whitish colour, 
and a nauseous bitter Ustc, from the middle of 
w Inch ar ses a round weak stun, requiring sup¬ 
port, and with that growing to the height of 
ei^htort » feet. The leaves aju smooth, about 
f ight inches lung, and one inch and a half 


broad at the base, growing narrower till within 
two inches of the end, which runs out in a nar¬ 
row point, and ends in a tendril; the flowers 
are at the upper part of the stem, from the side, 
oil slender peduncles, hanging down, at first of 
a herbaceous colour, but changing to a beau¬ 
tiful flame-colour. It 15 a native’of Guinea, 
flowering in June ami July. The mots and 
other parts are poisonous. 

Culture. — 'I'hh plant is capable of being in¬ 
creased by planting the offsets from the old roms, 
either in the autumn alter the stems decay, or 
in the early spring before they shoot, inkpots 
filled with light earth, plunging them in the 
bark*bcd of the stove. The old roots, whci* 
taken out nf the ground, should be preserved in 
dry sand during-the winter in the stove, or in a 
dry warm room. It is the practice of some to 
let the roots remain during the winter in the 
mould, keeping the pots in the tan-bed ; plant¬ 
ing out the offsets early in the spring. In either 
way they should have very little water. 

\Vlien the sieins appear, they should be sup¬ 
ported by sticks, and in hot dry weather a little 
water be sparingly given, as there may be occa-^ 
sion. 

The pots in which they arc planted should be 
small, that they may be confined and put forth 
stronger stems. Twopenny pots wrill he largo 
enough for roots of the greatest size. 

These plants are highly ornamental on account 
of their beautiful flowers among others of the 
stove kind. 

GLOXINIA, a genus comprising a plant of 
the herbaceous flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynttmte 
dngiosperwia) and ranks in the natural order of 
Persouatm* 

The characters arc ; that the calyx is a supe¬ 
rior perianthium, five-leaved: leaflets equal, 
lanceolate, sc mil ate at the rip, the three upper 
ones nerved, the two lower bent down with the 
nectary, permanent: the corolla is monopeta- 
lou?, irregularly campanulate : tube scarcely anv: 
border oblique, five-cleft, segments roundish, 
the four upper spreading and entire, the towest 
straight, concave, toothed : the stamina have 
four filaments, with the rudiment of a fifth, two 
scarcely shorter, inserted into the receptacle, 
fastened to the lower margin of the corolla, 
sick led, pubescent, converging laterally above; 
ambers ovate, two celled, peltate, united with¬ 
in the opeumg of the corolla: the pistillum is 
;m inferior germ, tuibinate, striated: style fili¬ 
form, the length of the stamens : stigma enpi- 
t:itc, the length of lilt anthers : the ptricarpium 
Is a one*ceiled capsule (or lull f-cel led) ; recep¬ 
tacles two, opposite, two-parted, fastened to 
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|he sides of the capsule by the partition ! the 
jsmb very mumror.s, inserted into the rocep- 
ludi:s. 

The species is G . maudatu^ Spotted Glox¬ 
inia. 

It has a perennial thick fleshy root, divided 
into knots, which arc scaly. The stems are 
several, about a foot high, thick, succulent, 
and purplish. The leaves are oblong, thick, 
sessile, serrate, rough on their upper side, 
where they are of a dark green, but their under 
side is purplish. The stems arc terminated by 
short spikes of blue flowers; or rather an creel 
raceme, leafy orbracted; in which the flowers 
are axillary, solitary, pcduncled, bright blue, 
and sweet-scented. It is a native of South 
America* 

Culture. —These plants may be readily in¬ 
creased by planting the divided roots in the early 
spring, in middle-sized pots, filled with good 
mould, which must be plunged into a fresh tan- 
bed* After the plants are up they must be often 
refreshed with a little water, and when the 
weather is hot have air freely admitted* 

They may also be raised From cuttings of the 
young shoots, planted and managed in the same 
way in the summer season. 

They must be constantly kept in the stove in 
an open situation, and never transplanted when 
in leaf, as by that means they are prevented from 
flowering* 

They afford variety in collections of the 
stove kind. 

GLYCINE, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby climbing Kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphia 
Decandria, and Tanks in the natural order of 
Paptlionucece * 

The characters ire; that the calyx is a one- 
Icafed, compressed perianthium: mouth two¬ 
lipped : upper lip emarginate, obtuse: lower 
longer, trifid, acute: the middle tooth more 
produced: the corolla is papilionaceous: ban¬ 
ner obcordatc, the sides bent down, the back 
gibbous, the tip emarginate, straight, repelled 
from the keel: wings oblong, towards the tip 
ovate, small, bent downwards : keel linear, 
sickle-shaped, bent upwards, at the tip'pressing 
die banner upwards, obtuse, towards the tip 
broader; the stamina have diadelphous fila¬ 
ments (simple and nine-cleft), only a little di¬ 
vided at the tip, rolled back ; anthers simple: 
the pistillum is an oblong germ : style cylimiric, 
rolled back in a spiral : stigma obtuse : pcricar- 
pium an oblong legume: the seeds kidney- 
form. 

The species arc : 1. G> frtitettetiS) Shrubby 
Glycine, or Carolina Kidney-bean Tree; 2* G. 


bi-metadata > Two-spotted Glycine ; 3, G* ruli- s 
aittdu. Reddish-flowered Ghcuic; -1. G. cci> 
c'mt'a. Scarlet Glycine. 

The first has woody stalks, which twist 
themselves together, and aUo twine round anv- 
trees that grow near, and will rise to the height 
of fifteen fret or more. The leaves arc in shape 
somewhat like those of the ash-tree, but have a 
greater number of leaflets. The flowers arc 
produced in clusters from the axils, ami are of a 

f >urple colour. They arc succeeded by long ey- 
indrical legumes, shaped like those of the Sear let 
Kidney-bean, containing several seeds, w hich are 
never perfected in this climate, it flowers frunv 
June to September. 

The second species rises with a twining 
shrubby stalk to the height of six or eight feet 
and more; multiplying greatly by age, becoming 
loaded with a profusion of purple flowers grow¬ 
ing in racemes; the richness of the corolla is 
enlivened by two green spot* at the base of the 
banner. For the most part the flowers go off 
in this climate without producing any Bced-vcs*- 
sels. It begins to flower in February, and con¬ 
tinues during the summer. It is a native of 
Botany Bay. 

The third has a shrubby, slender, twining 
stem, five or six feet high and more, reel, 
branched, leafy. The leaves temate, on pe¬ 
tioles from an inch to two inches in length*, 
channelled above, round underneath: leaflets 
ovate or elliptic, quite entire, the two side-one* 
on very short petioles, the end-one on a petiolo 
half an inch in length, bending and swelling 
immediately under the leaflet, and having there 
a pair of deciduous stipules. Almost the whole* 
plant is covered with hairs pressed close* 

The flowers are of a purplish-scarlet colour*- 
It is a native of New South Wales, flowering, 
from April to June. 

The fourth is a shrubby climbing plant, 
growing to the height of many feet, if sup¬ 
ported, and producing a great number of flowers 
units pendent branches. The leaflets nearly round, 
and in the older ones especially curled at the. 
edges- The flowers for the most part in pairs, 
of a glowing scarlet colour, at the base of the. 
keel somewhat inclined to purple; the bottom 
of the banner is decorated with a large yellow 
spot, verging to green. It flow ers from April 
to June, and is a native of New South 
Wales* 

Culture ,—The first sort is increased by lay¬ 
ing down the young branches in the early au¬ 
tumn. When well rooted in the following au¬ 
tumn, they may he taken off and planted where, 
they are to remain, or in nursery-rows, being', 
watered when the. weather is hot, and the rooti 
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protected in the winter by some sort of strawy 
material. 

They succeed best in dry warm light soils. 

The other sorts may be raised by sowing the 
seeds, when they can be obtained from abroad 
or produced here, in pots of light earth, iu the 
early spring, being afterwards removed into 
other pots, and placed in the green-house or 
Cape stove, Mr* Curtis, however, suggests 
that the two last may succeed in the open air, 
when planted out in warm sheltered situations, 
andprotected in the winter season* 

They areal) ornamental in their flowery climb¬ 
ing nature; the first in the open ground, and the 
Utter in the green-house and stove collections. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, a genus furnishing a 
plant of the herbaceous perennial kind* 

I* belongs to the class and order Dtaddpkia 
Detandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Papili<mace<£* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed tubular perianthium, two-lipped, perma¬ 
nent; upper lip three-parted: the lateral seg¬ 
ments linear, the middle one broader, bifid: 
lower entirely simple, linear: the corolla is pa¬ 
pilionaceous : banner ovate-lanceolate, straight, 
longer: wings oblong, very like the keel, mit 
a little larger : keel two-petailed, acute, with a 
daw the length of the calyx: the stamina have 
diadelphous filaments (simple and nine-cleft), 
straight: anthers simple, roundish : the pisfilltim 
is a germ shorter than the calyx : style subulate, 
the length of the stamens: stigma obtuse, 
ascending: the pericarpium is an ovate or ob^ 
Jong legume, compressed, acute, one-cellcd: 
the seeds very few, and kidney-form: calyx 
two-lipped r upper lip three-parted, lower un¬ 
divided : legume orate, compressed/ 

The specte3 cultivated is G. glabra , Com¬ 
mon Liquorice, 

It has the roots running very deep into the 
ground, and creeping to a considerable distance, 
especially where they siand long un removed. 
From these arise strong herbaceous stalks, four 
or five feet high- The leaves arc composed of 
four or five pairs of ovate leaflets, terminated by 
an odd one; these and the stalks are clammy! 
and of a dark green. The flowers are in axil¬ 
lary spikes, standing erect, and of a pale blue 
colour. The pods are short, containing two or 
three seeds. 

This plant is cultivated for its roots, which 
are useful for different purposes. 

Culture .—A light sandy soil is the most 
adapted to the growth of this sort of crops, as 
its goodness consists in the length of the roots. 
The ground in which it is intended to be plant¬ 
ed should be well dug and dunged the year be¬ 


fore planting, that it may have become perfectly 
mellow, and the dung well rot ted, md mixed with 
the earth, otherwise it will be apt to stop the 
roots from running down and being properly 
supported; and immediately before planting it 
should be well dug again to the depth of three 
spades, and belaid very light* 

When thus prepared, fresh plants taken from 
the sides or heads of the old roots should he 
provided, care being taken that they have each a 
good bud or eye, being about ten inches- long, 
and perfectly sound* 

The operation of planting them should be per¬ 
formed about the middle of March, which U 
done in this manner:—a line is first set across 
the ground, then with a long dibble made 
on purpose the shoots or cuttings are put in^ 
so that the whole plants may be set into the 
ground, with the heads about an inch under the 
surface, in a straight line, about a foot asunder 
in the rows, and a foot and half or two feet 
distance row from row* 

When the whole spot of ground has been 
tints planted, a thin crop of onions may be sown 
over the land* These must be kept perfectly 
clean by die hoe, care being taken not to cut off 
the top shoots of the liquorice plants, as it 
would greatly injure them* All the onions 
which grow near the heads of the liquorice 
should also be removed* Tn October, the 
shoots of the liquorice should be removed, and 
a little very rotten dung spread upon the surface* 

In the following spring, about March, the 
ground should be slightly dug between the rows 
of liquorice, burying the remaining part of the 
dung, beinff very careful not to cut the roots. 

During the summer they must be kept quite 
clean by occasional hoeing. The same opera* 
tions must be annually performed, so as to keep 
the ground and plants in perfect order. 

These plants must remain three years from 
the time of planting, when they will be fit to 
take up for use, which should be done when the 
stalks are perfectly decayed : as, when taken up 
too soon, the roots shrink greatly, and lose in 
weight. 

In taking up the roots the ground is trenched 
over row after row to the full depth, and the 
young shoots taken from the old roots cut into 
sets for new plantations; which should be made 
annually, in order to keep a constant succession 
of roots fit for being taken up. 

The great art in this culture is to have the 
earth well trenched to a proper depth, to have 
good sets, and to keep the ground afterward* 
quite clean by hoeing. 

GNAPHALIUM, a genus affording plants 
of the herbaceous and under shrubby kinds. 
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It belongs to the class and order Syagenesia 
Polygamic SuperJUia^ and ranks in the natural 
older of CompositcB Discoidece* 

The characters are: that the calyx is com- 
Dion, rounded, imbricate, with the mar¬ 
ginal scales rounded* scariose, coloured: the 
corolla compound ; corollas hermaphrodite, 
tubular* with apcialous females sometimes in- 
termixt: hermaphrodites funnel-form, with a 
five-cleft, reflex border r the stamina (in the 
hermaphrodites} have five capillary filaments* 
very short: anther cyliudric, fabulous: the 

I nstillum is an ovate germ: style filiform, the 
engthof the stamens; stigma oifid, in the fe¬ 
males, reflex; there is no pericarp!urn: caly/t 
permanent, shining; the seeds solitary, ob¬ 
long, small, crowned with a capillary or fea¬ 
thered down : the receptacle is naked* 

The species are: 1. G. arboreum f Tree Ever¬ 
lasting; S. G, igttescensj Red-flowered Ever¬ 
lasting ; 3. G, orientate. Eastern Everlasting, 
or Immortal Flower; 4* G, odoratissimum , 

Sweet-scented Everlasting, or Eternal Flower; 
5. G, merger iteceum^ American Everlasting, or 
Eternal Flower; 6. G. plantagineum, Plan tain - 
leaved Everlasting; 7* G. stvechas, Common 
Shrnbbv Everlasting, or Stcechas. 

The first is a shrub the height of a man, de- 
tcrminatcly branched. The Heaves resembling 
those of rosemary, crowded, strict, acute, 
naked, underneath tomentose, as arc also the 
branches ; with smaller leaves alternate, remote. 
The flowers are of a dusky white colour* It 
flowers most part of the year- 

The second species has the stem and leaves 
woolly ; the former a foot high, sending out a 
few side-branches, terminated by a compound 
corymb of flowers, the heads of which are small, 
of a gold colour, changing to red as they fade 
or decline* Its native situation is not known. 

The third has the stern seldom rising more 
than three or four inches high, and putting out 
many heads. The leavts arc narrow, woolly on 
both sides, and coming out without order. The 
flower-stems eight or ten inches high, with nar¬ 
row hoary leaves all the way, terminated by a 
compound corymb of bright yellow flowers in 
large heads, coming out in May, and continu¬ 
ing in succession most part of the summer* It 
has been long in Portugal. 

It is improperly called Eastern Everlasting, 
according to Martyn, as it is supposed to be a 
native ot Africa, 

There is a shrubby variety with narrow leaves, 
4rhich differs from the other in rising with 
stalks four or five feet high, dividing into many 
branches, having long narrow leaves placed 
alternately; the corymb is loose, with the 


flowers on long pedicles, and with broad 
leaves. 

The fourth species has the lower leaves obi on gaud 
blunt* The stems about three feet high, dividing 
into many irregular branches, on which are ob¬ 
long blunt leaves, hoary on their underside, but 
of a dark green above and decurrent* The stems 
are terminated by a compound corymb of flowers, 
closely joined together, of a bright gold colour, 
but small, and hanging to a darker colour as 
they fade* It is a native of the Cape. 

Hie fifth has a perennial root, creeping, and 
spreading far, so as to become a troublesome 
weed. The stalks extremely downy and white* 
The leaves arc numerous, long, sessile, grow¬ 
ing without order round the stem, entire at the 
edges, dark green, naked above, beneath cover* 
cd with a thick down, and whitish. The flow¬ 
ering branches form a broad flat bunch ; each 
branch contains numerous crowded heads, on 
short branched, downy peduncles, but the mid¬ 
dle ones sessile* It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica. 

The sixth is perennial. From the main stalk 
come out runners, which take root in the 
ground* The stem-leaves arc narrower, woolly, 
alternate* The flowers in a terminating co¬ 
rymb, white and small, appearing in June and 
July. It is a native of North America. 

The seventh has the stem about three feet 
high, with long slender irr;gukr branches, the 
lower ones having blunt leaves two inches and 
a half long, and an eighth of an inch broad at 
the end; those on the flower-stalks are very 
narrow, and end in acute points ; the whole 
plant being very woolly. The flowers terminat¬ 
ing in a compound corymb, at first silvery, but 
turning to a yellow sulphur-colour* When ga¬ 
thered before the flowers are much opeued, 
Martyn says, the heads will continue in oeauty 
many years, if kept from air and dust. It is a 
native'of Germany. 

Culture. —The first four sorts may be increas¬ 
ed by slips from the heads, or cuttings, by plant¬ 
ing them in pots of light earth, in the spring or 
summer months, and plunging them in a mo-r 
derate hot-bed, refreKhing them often with wa¬ 
ter. When they have taken full root they may 
be removed into separate pots, and be placed 
among other plants of the hardy exotic sort. 
They require the protection of a frame in the 
winter season. 

The seventh species may be increased in the 
same manner, being planted at once where it is 
to remain, in a shady sheltered border or other 
place. 

The fifth and sixth sorts may be easily raised 
by dividing and planting their creeping roots 
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where they are to grow, either in the autumn or 
spring. 

TJit^c three last are sufficiently hardy to stand 
the open air in warm situations. 

They are all ornamental plants, the former in 
the green-house collection, and the latter in the 
'open ground, 

GOAT'S-BEARD. See Thagoiugon. 

GO AT’S-TH ORN. See A st k a g a mis . 

GO LDEN- FLOW E R. See C u u vs a nth k- 

MUM. 

GOLDEN-ROD. See Soli dago. 

GOLD EN-TREE. See Bosk a. 

GOLDILOCKS. See CnavsccoMA and 
Gnahhauum. 

GOMPHKENA, a genus containing a plant of 
the flowery annual kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Peniandria 
Dky/nfa* and ranks in the natural order of 
shnaranthi. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a co- 
hHired perianlhiuin ; outer three-Ivavcd: leaflets 
two, cun verging, keeled : the corolla five-petal- 
led, upright: petal subulate, permanent, rude, 
villose: nectary a cylindnc tube, the length of 
the corolla; withafive-toothed, patulous mouth : 
the stamina have five filaments, scarcely observ¬ 
able, within the mouth of the nectary : anthers 
upright, closing the mouth of the nectary: the* 
pistiTlum is an ovate germ, with a point: style 
cloven half way, filiform: stigmas simple, the 
length of the stamens: the pericarpium a capsule 
roundish, circumcised : the seed single* large, 
roundish, with an oblique tip. 

The species is G * ghlosa y Annual Globe 
Aramanth, 

It is an annual plant, rising with an upright 
branching stalk, about two feet high; the 
leaves arc opposite, sessile, quite entire, hispid : 
branches and peduncles also opposite; the Utter 
axillary, long and naked, except that there are 
two shnit leaves close under each head of flowers. 
These heads at their first appearance are globular, 
but as they increase in size become oval. It is a 
native of India. 

Martyn observes that the flowering heads are 
beautiful, and, if gathered before they are too far 
advanced, retain their beauty several years. 

There arc varieties with fine bright purple 
heads, with white or silvery heads, which never 
alter from seeds, with mixed colours, with pur¬ 
ple and with white heads, which two last 
are much smaller and rounder than the others: 
the plants also grow much larger* and spread 
more into branches, and are later before they 
flower;—these are called Bachelors'Buttons in 
America. 

Culture .—These plants may be raised by sow¬ 


ing the scfda annually in pots of light fresh 
mould in the early spring month*, and plunging 
them in the bark hot-bed. When the plains 
are up, they should he watered often with care; 
and, afierihey have attained some growth, be 
removed with balls about their roots into other 
pots, and replugged info (he hot-bed. When 
they have had some growth in this situation, 
they should be removed into a deep frame, be¬ 
ing placed in a fresh hot-bed, to bring them 
up tall. 

They should here be often refreshed with wa¬ 
ter, and have air admitted freely as the summer 
advances, till they are capable of bearing it 
without injury; when about August they may 
be set out during the day time, being protected 
in the night, and from wet weather* At this 
period they should be watered three or four 
times a week. 

They are highly ornamental plants for the 
principal situations about the honse, in assem¬ 
blage with other putted plants. 

Gooseberry. See Rm^s. 

GOOSE-FOOT. See CwRMOPODiuaf. 

GORDON I A, a genus containing plants of 
the shrubby evergreen exotic kind. 

ft belongs to the class and order Mnnudelphia 
Polyandrla^ (Pohjandh ta Momgynia^) and ranks 
in the natural order of ColummftrtE* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a peri¬ 
anth in m (double: outer four-leaved, decidu¬ 
ous ;) inner five-leaved : leaflets roundish, con¬ 
cave (ciliate) permanent: the corolla has five 
petals, obovate, concave, large, united at the base 
(one of them ciliate): the stamina have nume¬ 
rous filiform filaments, coalescing at the base into 
an obtuse body (campanulas, with a five-cleft 
border); anthers oval, upright: the pistillum 
is an ovate germ : style short, five-cornered (cy- 
lindric) : stigmas five, sharp, horizontal; (stig¬ 
ma five-cornered) ; the pencarpium is an ovate 
capsule, ovate, sharp, five-celled : cells bifid half 
way, five-valved ; the seeds two, w ith a leafy 
wing on one side, in two rows in each celt* 

The species cultivated arc ; 1. G. la$fantfni$ f 
Smooth Loblolly Bay; 9. G . pttbvscens 9 Pubes¬ 
cent Loblolly Bay; 3. G. Pranklini y Carolina 
Gordonia. 

In the first, the stem is five or six fret high, 
and branched: the leaves four inches long, and 
one inch and a half broad in the middle, slightly 
indented on their edges, and of a thick consis¬ 
tence : the flowers axillary, on very long pedun¬ 
cles ; of a yellowish white colour. Some de^ 
scribe it as a tall straight tree, with a regular* 
pyramidal head. It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, flowering in August and September. 

In the second specie*; the branches are sub- 
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pubescent! the leases as in the first, but with 
the lower surface very softly tomcntose: the 
flowers axillary, solitary, sessile towards the tops 
of the branches : the leaflets of the outer calyx 
subovate, acuminate at the tip, tomentose, and 
of a white colour ; also those of the inner. It 
is a native of South Carolina, flowering in Sep¬ 
tember, 

The third is a beautiful tree-like shrub, which 
rises with an erect trunk to the heigl* of about 
twenty feet, with alternate branches ; the leaves 
are oblong, narrowed towards the base, serrate, 
alternate, sessile or subsessile : flowers toward* 
the extremity of the branches, solitary, sitting 
close in the bosom of the leaves, often five inches 
in diameter when fully expanded: the petals snow- 
white, the lower one hollow, formed like a cap 
or helmet, entirely including the other four, until 
the moment of expansion; its exterior surface 
is covered with a short silky hair : the borders of 
the petals are curled or plaited. It is a native of 
South Carolina. 

The flowers have the fragrance of the China 
Orange. 

■ Ctuture, —These pi ants, from their being aqu a- 
tics, are not raised or preserved without great dif¬ 
ficulty. It is effected by planting cuttings of the 
young shoots, or laying them down in the spring 
season in pots of moUt earth, plunging them in 
the hot‘bed, and supplying them freely with wa¬ 
ter. They are vary ornamental stove plants. 

GORTERFA, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous shrubby sort for the greenhouse. 

It belongs to the class and order Sijngencsia 
Polygamia Frustrated, and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite? Capitate?, 

The characters are : that the calyx is common 
one-leafed, imbricate with spiny scales, the in¬ 
ner ones gradually longer, straight,bristle-shaped, 
ridged ; the corolla compound radiate : corolletfl 
hermaphrodite, several in the disk : female fewer 
in the ray: proper of the hermaphrodite funnel- 
form, five-deft; of the female ligulale, lanceo¬ 
late : the stamina in the hermaphrodites have five 
short filaments: anther cylindric, tubular: the 
pistillumof the hermaphrodite is a villose germ: 
style filiform, the length of the corollet; stigma 
bifid: of the females, germ obsolete: style none: 
stigma none : the pericarpium an unchanged, 
deciduous calyx: the seeds in the hermaphro¬ 
dites, solitary, roundish; down simple (woolly): 
in the females, none: receptacle naked (not 
wo in all the species). 

The species cultivated are: 1. G ♦ rigejts, 
Great-flowered Gortcria; 2. G. Jruticosa f 
Shrubby Gorteria. 

The first is a low spreading plant, with woody 
stalks six or eight indies long, trailing on the 


ground, leaving two or three sulc-branchcs, each 
terminating in a close head of leaves, which arc 
narrow, green on their upper, but silvery on 
their under surface, and cut into three or five 
segments at the end. The peduncles which arise 
from these heads are six inches long, naked, and 
support one large orange-coloured flower: each 
floret in the ray has a dark mark towards the 
base, with white intermixed. 

Martyn observes, that the green-house can 
scarcely boast a more showy plant: the flowers, 
when expanded by the heat of the sun (and it 
is only when the sun shines on them that they 
are fully expanded), exhibit an unrivalled brilli¬ 
ancy of appearance. It flowers in May and 
June. 

The second species has a slender stem, three 
feet high, sending out a few weak branches, 
which arc tomenlose and white; the leaves are, 
like those of Privet, alternate, sharp, petioled, hav¬ 
ing six or seven scrraturcs bristly at the end : the 
flowers terminating, subsolilary, peduncled, the 
peduncle longer than the flower, of a golden 
yellow colour. It flowers in August and Sep¬ 
tember. 

Culture .—The first sort may be increased by 
planting cuttings of the young shoots in the 
summer month*, in pots filled with light earth, 
placing them in the hot-bed under bell-or hand¬ 
glasses, When they are become well rooted, 
they must be carefully removed, and placed m 
other separate pots, and have the management 
of other lender plants. 

The second sou is raised by planting the small 
heads from the ends of the branches, in the 
same manner and at the same season, screening 
them well from the sun. When perfectly rooted, 
they should be removed with care into separate 
pots, and be afterwards well secured against the 
cold and damp of the winter season, by being 
placed in a dry green-house, as much air as pos¬ 
sible being admitted in mild dry weather. 

These are all plants that afford variety and effect 
among other flowering plants in green-house 
collections. 

GOSSYPIUM, a genus consisting of herba¬ 
ceous annual and shrubby perennial plants. 

It belongs to the class and order Alottadelpkta 
Pokjundria , and ranks in the natural order of 
Cvlumnifcra 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a double 
perianthiurn: outer one-leafed, trifid,flat,larger: 
inner one-leafed, bluntly eimrginate in five rows, 
cop-ibrm : the corolla has five petals, obcordate, 
flat, spreading, fastened by their base to the 
tube of the stamens : the stamina have nume¬ 
rous filaments, uniting at bottom into a tube, 
separate at and below the tip, lax, inserted into 
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the corolla: anthers kidney-form j the pistillum 
is a roundish gemt j siyle columnar, the length 
ol the stamens ; stigmas three or four, thickish ; 
the pericarp!urn has a roundish capsule, acumi¬ 
nate, tlucc-or tour-celled; pat tit ions contrary : 
the seeds very many, oval, and involved in cotton. 
The species cultivated are ; 1* G* hnhuctvrn t 
Common Cotton ; £. G. arlotcum^ Tree Cotton; 
3. G. hirsutum, Hairy American Cotton; 4* G* 
Borhuderist) Jlarbadocs Cotton Tree. 

The first has a tapering woody root, with 
numerous fibres, annua) ; the seed-lobes two, 
kidney-form, terminating gradually in a long 
pt l tic?le with the figure of a halved funnel; the 
stem three feet high, upright, round, pubescent, 
as is the whole of the bcib, at bottom brawn, 
with slight chinks, at lop spotted with black: the 
branches are axillary, scarcely longer than the 
leaf at their origin : the leaves are alternate, only 
half the length of the petiole, tomentose, odorous 
whilst young. The flowers are of a yellow 
colour* Jt is a native of the East Indies, and 
often known by the title of Levant Cotton. 

The second species has the stem eight feet 
high, the thickness of the human leg, with a 
rugged brown bark, and long, diffused, twisted 
branches: the leaves are three- or fivc-lobed, 
without glands, smooth, scattered, petioled ; the 
lobes short: flowers entirely yellow, terminating, 
and solitary, A native of the East Indies, 8cc. 

The third has a shrubby stem, a fathom in 
height, erect, striated; the branches hirsute; the 
leaves alternate; the upper ones divided, cor¬ 
date, acute, entire, rough with hairs about the 
edge; the lower three-lobed, the lobes little divid¬ 
ed, ovate, acute, entire, hirsute beneath, smooth 
above : the petioles round, striated, dotted with 
black, hirsute: there is a single glandular pore 
on the midrib underneath, and sometimes two or 
three on the next nerves: the peduncles are three 
times shorter than the petioles, thick, stiff, hir¬ 
sute, dotted with black. The flowers are yellow, 
and succeed by large pods. 

The fourth species has the stem from six to 
fifteen feet in height, suffruticose, biennial, and 
smooth: the branches are almost erect, round, 
and smooth or pubescent: the leaves alternate, 
the upper three-lobed, the lower five-lobed ; 
lobes ovate, acute, nerved, smooth above but 

f jubeicent underneath : petioles five or six inches 
ong, roundish, patulous, smooth or sometimes 
pubescent: glandular pores commonly three, 
on the midribs of the leaves underneath: the 
peduncles opposite to the petioles and shorter, 
thickish, round, striated, pubescent, one-flower¬ 
ed : the flowers are large, yellow, turning finally 
red, succeeded by oval pods. It is a native of 
the West Indies. 
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Culture *—All these plants are raised here front 
seed, which must be sown in pots filled with 
light earth, in the early spring months, plunging 
them in the common or bark hot-hed, When 
the plants have attained a few inches in growth* 
they should he removed into separate pots, and 
again placed in the common or hark hot-bed* 
where they must constantly remain. 

The first and thud sorts, as being annual* 
must ha,* the seeds sown every year. The 
fourth is perennial, and die last biennial. 

They flower and produce seeds in the stove, 
where a Few plants afford much variety# 

In the West indies, where these plants are 
cultivated for the cotton which they produce* 
the seed, according to Manyn, is sat in rows* 
about five feet asunder, at the end of September, 
or beginning of October, being at first but slightly 
covered ; but when grown and strong, the root 
is well moulded up. The seed is apt to decay 
when it is set too deep, especially in wet weather# 
The soil should not be stiff or shallow, as this 
lant has a tap-root. The ground must be 
oed -frequently, and kept very clean about th* 
young plants, until they rise to a moderate height* 
otherwise they are apt lo be destroyed by cater¬ 
pillars, It grows from lour to six feet high, and 
produces two crops annually ; the first in eight 
months from the time of sowing the seed; the 
second within four months after the first; and 
the produce of each plant is reckoned about one 
pound weight. The branches are pruned or 
trimmed after the first gathering; and when 
the growth is over-luxuriant it should be done 
sooner. When a great part of the pods are ex¬ 
panded, the wool is picked, and afterwaards 
cleared from the seeds by a machine called a gin, 
composed of two or three smooth wooded ^fliers 
of about one inch in diameter, ranged horizon¬ 
tally, dose and parallel to each other, in a frame y 
at each extremity, being toothed or channelled, 
longitudinally,corresponding one with the other; 
and the central roller, moved with a treaded or 
foot-lathe, resembling that of a kuifc-grmdcr, 
which makes the other two revolve in contrary 
directions. The cotton is laid, in ?:mal) 
titles at a time, upon these rollers, whilst they 
arc in motion, and,readily passing between them,, 
dfops into a sack, placed underneath to receive it, 
leaving the seeds which axe too large to pass with 
it behind. The cotton thus discharged from 
the seeds, is afterwards hand-picked, and cleans¬ 
ed thoroughly from any little particles of the 
pods or other subslancss which may be adhering 
to it. It is then stowed ia large bags, where 
it is well trodden down, that it may lie dose and 
compact; tor which purpose some water is 
occasionally sprinkled, upon the outside of the 
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bag. An acre usually produces about twohundred It is on these different accounts that the prac- 
and seventy pounds on an average* For this lice of grafting is principal \y had recourse to in 
use the first and last sorts are mostly cultivated, raising different sorts of fruit-trees, as well as 
GOURD* See Cucurbita, some particular sorts of ornamental plants of 

GRAFT, the shoot or scion which is to be the tree and flower kinds* It also affords the 
inserted into the stock or branch in the opera- means of growing different kinds of fruits and 
tion of grafting. It is sometimes termed grqff\ flowers of the same sort, on the same stock or 
Shoots or scions for this use should be cut ac- tree, as several varieties of pears and apples, &e, 
cording to the directions given on grafting, and There are several different methods of per- 

bo always made from such as are not too Juxu- Forming this operation, which are distinguished 

riant in their growth or infected with disease, by different terms. 

ituch as the canker. See. Sec Grafting* Rind, sfimlder, or crown grafting * is that in 

In this operation, though the vessels of the which the grafts are set in a sort of circle or 

stock and those of the shoot are joined by the crown* 

process of inosculation, and those of the latter It is chiefly practised on large trees, where 
supplied with nutritious materials from the either the head or the large branches are efit off 
- their economy remains the same. It horizontally, and two or more shoots or scions 
___ jidered by Mr* Bradley as a sort of put in, according to the size of the branch or 

/shoot or scion rather taking root in stem; in performing which the scions arc cut 
the stock or tree into winch it is grafted, than fiat on one side, with a shoulder to rest upon 
uniting itself with it, as is shown by its preserving the crown of the slock; then the rind of the 
its natural purity and use, although fed and sup- stock is raised up, to admit them between the 
ported by a mere crab stock; whicn it is conceived wood and the bark of the stock, which must be 
depends upon some difference in the vessels of the inserted about two inches, so as that the 
shoot or scion from those of the stock* shoulders may meet, and closely join the crown 

GRAFTING, the art of inserting a shoot of the stock ; and after the whole of the shoots 
taken from one tree into the stem or some other or scions are inserted, all the crown of the stock 
part of another, in such a manner as to unite should be well clayed over, leaving two eyes of 
and constitute a perfect plant of the same kind ihe scions uncovered therewith, which will be 
as that from which the branch was taken* sufficient for shooting. It is a method of graft- 

II is by this practice that particular sorts of ing that was much more in practice formerly 
curious fruit’trees of different kinds are capable than at present, owing to the bad success with 
of beintr raised with a certainty of their being which it has been attended ; for, as the scions 
the same, or not degenerating* It has been ob- arc placed between the rind of the stock and the 
served, that though the plants raised from seed wood, they are frequently blown out by strong 
are liable to run from their kinds, aud afford winds alter they have made large shoots, some- 
such fruits as are not worth the trouble of cul- times after five or six years' growth* Where 
tivation, those procured from shoots taken from thismiethod is practised, there should therefore 
such trees as produce good fruit never alter from always be some slakes fixed so as to sup- 
their kind, whatever the stock or tree on which port the scions until they have almost covered the 
they are grafted may be; as, notwithstanding stock or branch* It is usual to perform the 
the grafts receive their nourishment from the operation in this mode about the beginning of 
stocks, their varieties are never altered by them, April* 

but continue to produce the same kind of fruit Cleft-, stock-, or slit-grafting, which is 
as the tree from which they were taken: the practised upon stocks, trees, or branches of a 
only alteration which they undergo is, that smaller size, as from one to two inches in dia- 
wben the slocks on which they are grafted do meter, and may be used with success where the 
not grow ao fast, and afford a sufficient supply rind of the siock is not too thick, by which the 
of nourishment to the grafts, they do not make inner bark of the scion will be prevented from 
so great a progress as they otherwise would do, joining to that of the stock* In performing it, 
nor is the fruit they produce so fair, or some- the head of the stock or branch must be cut off 
times so well flavoured* with a slope, and a slit made ihe contrary way, 

This process has the advantage, probably, from in the top of the slope,, deep enough to receive 
the supply of nutritious maLter being not only the scion, which should be cut sloping like a 
more abundant but more regular, of rendering wedge,so as to fit the slit made in the stock; care 
the plants or trees which are thus raised more being taken to leave that side of the wedge 
quick in their arriving at the state of maturity which is to be placed outward much thicker than 
or that of bearing* the other: and in putting the scion into the slit 
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4 lie stock, great care must be taken to join the 
rind of the scion exactly to that of the stock ; for, 
ii these do not unite, the grafts will not succeed : 
when this method of grafting is used to sl icks 
that are not strong, it will he proper to make a 
ligature of bass, to prevent the slit of the stock 
from opening; after which the whole should he 
clayed over, to prevent the air from penetrating 
the slit, so as to destroy the grafts, only leaving 
two eyes of the scions above the clay for shoot¬ 
ing. It is usually performed about the begin¬ 
ning of March. 

tv*hip- or tongue - grafting is the most ge¬ 
nerally practised by nursery - men, especially 
for small slocks, or branches of an inch, half an 
inch, or less, as the scionsmuch sooner cover 
the stocks in this method than in the others. 
It is performed by cutting off the head of the 
stocks sloping; then making a notch in the 
slope towards the upper part downward, a little 
more than half an inch deep, to receive the 
scion, whichmust be cut with the slope upward, 
and a slit made in this slope like a tongue, which 
tongue must be inserted into the slit made in 
the slope of the stock, and the scion be placed 
on one side of the stock, so as that the two 
rinds of both scion and slock may be equal and 
join together exactly; After which there should 
be a ligature of bass pot round to fasten the 
scion, bo as that it may not be easily displaced, 
the whole being afterwards clayed over as in the 
former methods. It may be performed in the 
early spring months. 

Grafting by approach^ inarch-grafting, or 
ahltictulioti} is performed when the stocks that 
are designed to be grafted, and the tree from 
which the graft is to be taken, stand so near to¬ 
gether as that their branches may be bent and 
united. It is commonly practised on tender 
exotic plants, and some other sorts which do 
not succeed in any of the other methods. In 
performing the work, a part of the stock or 
branch is slit off about two inches in length, a 
smooth part of the stock being always chosen 
for the purpose; then a small notch made in 
ibis slit of the stock downward, in the same 
maimer as directed for whip*grafting; the 
branch of the tree designed lo~ be inarched 
having a part slit off in the same manner as the 
stock, and a slit made upward in it, so as to 
leave a tongue, which tongue should be inserted 
into the slit of the stock, joining their rinds 
equally, that they may unite well together; 
after which a ligature of bass should be made 
so as to keep them exactly in their situation, and 
afterwards this part of the stock clayed over 
well, to keep out the air. In this method of 
grafting, the scion is not separated ifom the tree 
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until it is firmly united with the stock, nor is 
the head of the stock or branch, which is graft¬ 
ed, cut off til) the same time, and only half the 
wood pared off with a slope, about three inches 
in length, and the same of the scion or graft* 
In this method of grafting, the operation is not 
erformed so early in the season as the others; it 
dug done in the nioiuh of April, when the sap 
is Hawing, at which time the scion and stock wilt 
join together, and unite much sooner than at 
any other season or period of the year. It is 
principally employed in raising jasmines, 
oranges, and other exotic trees of the harder 
kinds. 

It has been found that the walnut, tig. and 
mulberry will take by this method of grafting, 
while neither of them succeed in anv of 
other modes. Several sorts of i 
likewise be propagated by this meuiou or graft¬ 
ing ; but &II the trees that arc grafted in this way 
are weaker, and never grow to the size of those 
which are grafted in the other methods; there¬ 
fore it is rarely practised, except on such sorts 
of trees as will not take by the other methods of 
performing the operation. 

RtfOt-grafting, which is a late improved 
mode, is performed by cutting the clean smooth 
roots of the stocks in pieces five or six inches 
long, and as large or a little larger than the 
graft; then they are whip-grafted, and tied to¬ 
gether very close, bo as to prevent the wet from 
affecting the wounded parts, planting them so 
deep as that the graft, which should be four or 
five inches long, may be about half buried* In this 
way the grafts themselves will root, and a nearer 
similitude be preserved to the tree whence the 
grafts are taken; and after two or three years 
the stock may he cut quite away, and the graft 
left to maintain itself. In practising this me¬ 
thod the grafts should be an inch or two longer 
than in the others* 

The period or season for grafting should al¬ 
ways be regulated hy the state of the weather* 
From the climate being so uncertain in the 
spring, it is better to defer it till the circulation 
of the sap is brisk, and the buds of the stocks 
bejrin to break into leaves, attention being 
had that the weak shoots of tender trees will not 
admit of being so long cut as the more hardy, 
and that the operation should never be perform¬ 
ed while it actually freezes or rains* 

Prvper grafts .—In providing these, care 
should be taken that they are shoots of the 
former year, as when they are older they never 
succeed well; that they be always taken from 
healthy fruitful trees, as, when the trees are 
sickly from whence they are taken, the grafts 
often partake so much of the distemper as not 
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to get the better of it, fit least for some years; 
that they be not taken from young luxuriant trees, 
whose vessels are generally large, continuing to 
produce luxuriant shdot% Mid seldom prove 
fruitful; and that they be taken from the lateral 
or horizontal shoots rather than the perpendi¬ 
cular ones. They should be cut off from the 
trees before their hods begin to suvlj, which is 
mostly three weeks or a inonih before rhe season 
for grafting; consequently, when they are cut 
off they should be laid in the ground with the 
cut part downwards, burying them half their 
length, and covering their tops with dry litter, 
to prevent their drving ; if a small joint of the 
former year f s wood be cut off with the scion, it 
will preserve it the better, and when ihev are 
grafted tfus may be cut of!"; for at the same time 
rhe scions uniat he cut to a proper length before 
they are inserted in the stocks; but, till then, 
the shoots should remain of their full length, as 
they were taken from the tree, which wilf better 
preserve them from shrinking; when the scions 
are to be carried to a considerable distance, it 
will be proper to put their ends into a lump of 
clay, anti to wrap them up in moss, which will 
preserve them fresh for a month or longer; but 
these should be cut off from the trees earlier 
than those which are to be grafted near the place 
where the trees are growing. It is, however, 
always the best practice to cut the grafts as near 
the time of their being inserted into the stocks 
as possible. 

Stocks proper for grafting upon *—The stocks 
are the trees or plants for grafting upon; 
which are either such old trees as are already 
growing where they are to remain, but the fruit 
of which is intended to be changed ; or such 
young trees as have been raised in the nursery as 
a supply to the garden. In the former ca*e, 
there is no other choice than that of the 
branches, which should be such as arc young, 
healthy, well situated, and have a smooth bark. 
Where these trees arc growing against walls or 
espaliers, it will be proper to graft six, eight, or 
tfen branches, according to the size of the trees, 
by which they will be much sooner furnished 
with branches again, than when a less number 
of shoots or scions are pul in , but in standard 
trees, four, or at most six, scions will be suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose. 

In choosingyoung stocks for^raft ing upon, such 
as have been raised from the seed, and that have 
been once Or twice transplanted, should always 
be fixed upon. 

After these, those slocks which' have been 
raised from cuttings' or layers should constantly 
be preferred^; but thos i* \VhicH are flickers from 
the 1 root£ of J other ttees sbould be rejected, as 


they are never so well rooted as the others, and 
constantly put out a great number ot suckers 
from the root-?, by which the borders and walks 
of the garden V/:!i r ,'Z always pestered chiving the 
summer season* These, besides being unsight¬ 
ly, take off part of the nourishment from the 
other trees and plants. 

Ami where these stocks have been allowed a 
proper distance in the nursery where they have 
grown, the wood will be better ripened and more 
compact than those which have grown dose, 
and have been there drawn up to a greater 
height. The wood of these will be soft, and 
their vessels large ; so that tilt scions grafted in¬ 
to them will shoot very strong ; but they will be 
less disposed to produce fruit than the other.’; 
and when trees acquire a had habit at first it js 
di die tilt to reel aim than afterwards. The stocks 
most adapted to each sort will be explained un¬ 
der their particular genera, and in considering 
the nature of slocks. See Stocks. 

Implements proper Jot the u/ork. —These are 
principally; a neat small handsaw, for cutting 
off the heads of large stocks; a good strong 
knife, with a thick back, to make clefts in the 
stocks ; with a sharp penknife, or bidding-knife, 
to cut the grafts with ; and a grafting chisel and 
small mallet. Other sorts of instruments are 
sometimes necessary in performing particular 
sorts of grafting* 

Besides these tools, other sorts of materials 
are wanted in performing the business, such as 
bassist rings, or woollen-yam, to tie the grafts 
with ; anil a quantity of good tough clay, which 
should be prepared a month before it is wanted, 
and kept turned and mixed, like mortar, every 
other day, in the following manner; 

A quantity of strorig good clay, in proportion 
to the quantity of trees intended to be grafted, 
should be provided, and some rie\V well-led 
horse-dung broken in among it; and if a little 
cut straw or hay be mixed amongst itj it will 
bold together the better. The addition rif a 
quantity of salt will also prevent the day from 
dividing in dry weather. These should be 
well stirred together, putting water to them oc¬ 
casionally, in the manner of making mortar!, 
The whole should be hollowed like a d^h, filled] 
with water, and kept every other day stirred. It 
should be carefully kept from being exposed to 
frost or drying winds; and the oftencr it is 
w rought over the belter. 

Some have lately made use of another sort of 
composition for grafting, which has been found 
to answer the intention of keeping out the air 
better than the clayey mixture. Jt is composed 
of turpentine, bees-wto; arid rosin, melted to¬ 
gether; which, tfheit of a proper 1 consistence, 
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is put on the stock round the craft, in the same 
manner aa the clay U usually applied ; and, 
though it be not above a quarter of an inch 
thick, it keeps out the air more effectually than 
the clay ; and, as cold hardens it, there is no 
danger of its being hurt by frost, which is very 
apt to cause the clay to crack, and fall off j antf, 
when the heat of the summer comes on, it melts 
and falls off without any trouble. In the using 
it, a tin or copper pot is necessary, with a con* 
venicnce under it to keep a very gentle fire with 
small coal; otherwise the cold soon condenses 
the mixture* It is necessary not to apply it too 
hot, lest the graft be injured. A person a little 
accustomed to this composition applies it very 
fast; and it is much easier for him to work with 
than clay, especially when the season proves 
cold 

In the business of grafting, it is found that 
in long continued dry seasons the grafts arc 
liable to fail in taking, which is sometimes pro¬ 
bably owing to the improper choice of the 
grafts, as well as to the dry weather. Great care 
should of course always be taken not to graft 
with weak shoots, particularly those taken from 
near the top, but such as are taken from the 
lower end of the shoots, and in which the 
wood is plump and fresh; as such as are shri¬ 
velled seldom or never take well. Where any 
have missed in the spring, Mr. Forsyth advises 
to cut off, about the middle or latter end of June, 
some fine healthv crafts of the sorts that are 
wished to graft with, and to open the bark in 
the same manner as for budding, inserting the 
graft with a piece of the former year's wood on 
it; and after this has been done, to rub in with 
a brush some of the composition in a liquid 
state; then to wrap bass round it, as is done for 
spring grafting, leaving about three eyes on the 
trhoot, which should be tied on with the bass as 
tight as possible; then covering the outside of 
the bass, thus tied up with the composition to the 
thickness of about one-eighth of an inch, as 
well as the end of the shoot, to exclude the air 
anti wet. In about three w eeks or a month the 
grafts should be looked over to see if they have 
taken. When the graft begins to swell, a will 
throw off the composition; in which case al¬ 
ways remember to apply more, to prevent the 
air from penetrating the incision or wound. 

In the month of September, it should be ex¬ 
amined whether tire wounds are all healed up, 
and the two barks perfectly united; which, if 
they arc, slacken the bass ; and when they are 
perfectly healed up, it may be wholly taken off; 
hut if not, the bass must be again tied on, and 
covered with a composition as before, letting it 
remain till the following spring. It may then 


be taken off; and, if it he found that the two 
barks have separated during the winter, with 
the point of a sharp knife all the brown part of 
the oark (which if left would infallibly bring 
ou the canker) should be cut out, and the com¬ 
position rubbed into the wound. When the 
grafts have produced strong leading shoots, the 
tops of them should be pmched off with the 
finger and thumb 3 but if they have not shot 
strong, they should not be cut till the spring, 
when they may be cut down to three or four 
eyes, according to their strength, to make them 
produce horizontal shoots, and form handsome 
heads. This sort of grafting should always be 
performed in moist or cloudy weather, if pos¬ 
sible* 

Mr. Forsyth says that rubbing a little of this 
composition into the incision will effectually 
prevent the canker, and in applying it round the 
graft a much less Quantity is sufficient than of 
the clay; as it need not he more than three 
inches round in grafting small stems or shoots, 
and in proportion for those which are larger, 11 
keeps the scion moist. When used in grafting, 
it should be of such a consistence as to work 
easily with the hand, or a knife, or small trowel, 
rather softer than grafting-clav generally is. 
This method, on a fair trial, will, he thinks, be 
found u a sure, neat, and expeditious way of 
grafting." 

In grafting or budding, it should be perform* 
ed as near to the upper side of a bud as possible, 
and f< the most proper place for inserting the 
scion or bud is at the joint a little above the cross 
shoot," 

1 In respect to the sorts of trees that will atic- 
cced upon one another, it may be observed, (hat 
all such as are of the same genus, that is, which 
agree in their flower and fruit, take upon each 
other; hence all the nut-bearing trees may be 
safely grafted on each other, as well as all the 
plum-beariug trees, as the several sorts of 
bins, almond, peach, nectarine, apricot, &c, 
ut as many of them ate subject to emit gum 
from the parts wounded, as the peach and 
nectarine kinds, it is fo.md the surest method 
to bud or inoculate them* 

Ail such trees as bear cones also do well upon 
each other, though they may differ in one being 
evergreen,' and the other ebedding its leaves in 
winter; as in the cedar of Ltbanus and the 
larch-tree, which are found to succeed upon each 
other; but ’hey must be gralttd by approach, 
as they abound with a greai quantity of resin, 
which is apt to evaporate from the graft when 
separated from the tree before it is joined with 
the stock; whereby they are often destroyed. 
The laurel likewise on the cherry, or the cherry 
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on the Laurel. Ail the mast-bearing trees are 
also found to take upon each other, and those 
which have a tender softwood do well if grafted 
ui the common way; but such as are of a firm 
contexture, and are slow growers* must be graft* 
cd by approach. 

It is liKewise by this method that many kinds 
of exotic trees are not only propagated* but also 
rendered hardy enough to endure the cold of our 
climate in the open air ; as by being grafted upon 
stocks of the same sort which are hardy* the 

g rafts are rendered more capable of enduring 
je cold. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE. See A mom um. 
GRASS-GROUND, the parts of ornamented 
grounds which are kept in the state of short Grass 
or sward. Those spaces which are extended in the 
fronts of the houses or habitations, and are termed 
lawns, are mostly kept in short grass, which 
by their constant verdure, summer and winter, 
and open rural appearance, exhibit a fine imita¬ 
tion ofnalure at all seasons, especially when the 
aide-boundaries terminate in rural plantations in 
various natural curves and bendings. This mode 
of laying out pleasure-grounds prevails much at 
present. But besides these, it is the practice to 
have rural short Grass openings continued be* 
tween the plantations throughout the different 
districts of grounds of this sort, separating and 
bounding the shrubbery clumps, borders, and 
other parts, in some places widely spreading. In 
others more contracted ; but, in either case, ex¬ 
tending to the boundaries of the several plantation 
compartments, in various bendings, sweeps, and 
curves; by which the whole is rendered rurally 
ornamental, and at the same time more agree¬ 
able and easy to walk on than gravel between the 
plantations when the weather is dry and hot 
during the summer season. In the arnieut style 
of gardening, it was much the custom to have 
straight short Grass-walks, both for ornament and 
common walking upon: but for ornament, unless 
elegantly wide and spacious, they have a littleness 
in uieir general appearance, as maybe seen where 
long narrow slips of short Grass-Ground are ex¬ 
tended to some distance, in the way of walk*; 
and for the latter purpose they are very improper 
in winter and all moist weather; and even in 
summer in the mornings and evenings, as being 
always damp and dewy. Walks of this kind 
should therefore be but sparingly introduced; 
and where any arc made for variety, ornament, 
or summer's w alking, they should be as spaci¬ 
ous as the situation admits, not less than from 
ten to fifteen feet wide, and even twenty feet 
wide or more, when the walk is considerably 
extended in length,' 

The method of forming short Grass-Ground 


work, is either by towing the parts with Grass 
seeds,or by laying them with turf, cut from a fine 
field, commou or down; the latter of which, 
where it can be obtained at a moderate expense, 
is greatly preferable, as it not only at once forms 
a complete sward, but is generally more close, 
even, and smooth, as welt as less apt to run tip 
to benty Grass, grow rank* or rise in tufts* than 
by the sowing method. 

In preparing the ground either for sowing 
Grass seeds upon or laying with turf, the whole 
must be broken up equally to a moderate spade 
deep, clearing out all roots of perennial weeds 
ana other coarse materials. When this ha» 
been done, stakes or wooden pegs, with notches, 
for marking the level,according to the position of 
the ground,must be driven in; then proceed with 
line and spade to much-level the ground ac¬ 
cording to the marks or levels on the pegs, after¬ 
wards treading, rolling, or ramming the whole 
down equally, that it may no where sink in hollows 
afterwards. When this has been finished, the 
levels should be wrought off more accurately, 
and the whole finished with a neat raking, clear¬ 
ing off all large stones, and making an even and 
smooth surface; in this state, it may either be 
sown with grass seed, or laid with turf. 

For the first method, the proper seasons for 
sowing are either February, March, and April, 
or In August or September, in moist weather. 
In moist wet soils the former is probably the 
best, but in those of a dry gravelly nature, the 
latter. In this business it is of the utmost con¬ 
sequence to procure good seeds; those from 
hay-stacks or out of hay-lofts are often used, 
which may answer well, where the hay was the 
growth of some fine pasture free from weeds, 
and naturally afforded fine turf when grazed and 
mowed ; but In other cases, there is often & 
mixture of various sorts with weeds, by which 
the sward js rendered irregular and foul, and 
never makes handsome short Grass-Ground. If 
you arenot furnished with seeds of your own, they 
may be obtained from the seedsmen, and should 
be of those kinds which strike deep root, spread 
out laterally in their tops, are permanent, and 
capable of resisting the effects of heat; there are j 
many of this kind. The seed must - be sown, 
broad-cast, very thick and regular over the sur-* 
face, and directly raked or narrowed in; and 
when the surface is dry, it should be rolled with a 
wooden roller, to bury the seeds more effectually; 
and make a smooth surface; when the grass 
comes up, all weeds should be removed; and, 
the same season, when the sward is become 
thick and green, and advanced some inches in 
growth, it should be mowed, rolling it well 
afterwards, and continue mowing it and rolling 
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two’ or Awe times the first summer, especially 
if it wrre town in spring; as the oftener it is 
mowed dml rolled, the thicker and finer it will 
grow; and, if it be intended to keep the Grass 
tolerably fine, mowing will be requisite once a 
week or fortnight, according; to the growth, from 
April till October, and rolling once a week or 
fortnight, in moderately dry weather; and oc¬ 
casionally in the winter season, in this way 
a good turf may be formed in a few years. 

In [he second method, which should al wavs' 
be employed where it can with convenience, tile 
best turf is that of a fir^e pastured common or 
down, where the sward is fine and shjrt. 

The best season for laying the turf is from Sep¬ 
tember till March or April, though it will grow 
at almost any time of the year, even, if there be 
occasion, in summer* 

Turf for this use is mostly cut or flayed with 
an iron instrument called a turfing-iron ; all the 
turfs being cut of an equal width, length, and 
thickiiess; the proper size is a foot wide,, a yard 
long, and abont an inch in thickness* They 
should be first marked by a tine, the proper 
^ridth, length, and depth, and then cut with a 
racer or cutter, first longways a foot wide, 
then across in yard lengths, proceeding afterwards 
to cut them Up; having particular regard to cut 
them level, all an equal thickness, otherwise it 
will be impossible to lay them level* As they are 
cut, they should be rolled each up close and 
tight, the grass side inwards, and piled up by 
tens, especially if they are cut by the hundred, 
which is mostly the case* This is usually done 
at from about a shilling to fiftecn-pence the hun¬ 
dred, according to tbe nature of the soil, as 
whether soft aiul easy to cut, or hard and stony. 
A man will cut from three to five, six, or seven 
hundred a day, or more, if very soft easy-cut¬ 
ting turf, with & person to race them out, and 
roll them up, as they are cut. 

The method of laying them is-very easy: they 
are placed regularly turf and turf, unrolling them 
as they are laid, joinirig them up quite close 
edge to edge, and making good alt deficiency of 
broken parts as the work proceeds; and as soon 
as laid, they should be well beaten with broad 
heavy wooden beaters, as flat pieces of elm or 
oak phuik, two inches thick, fifteen or eighteen 
ihebes long, and a foot broad, having long 
bandies fixed slanting in the middles of the up¬ 
per side. With these beat the grass regularly 
all over^ aitd then roll it well with a heavy iron 
or stone roller, repeating these operations in 
moist weather. 

When very dry hot weather succeeds, so as 
lb occasion the turf to shrink and open at the 
jpbUs, a good watering is of much advantage. 

7 


The management of short Grass-ground after* 
it has been thus hid down, i* that of mowing it 
in summer frequently, to keep k short and fine, 
like a pastured down; poling occasionally with 
sr long pole, to scatter the worm-cast*, which' 
greatly deface all short grass, and rolling it fre¬ 
quent! v both to take up the scattered worm-casts 
to make the surface clean, and to render U 
smooth, firm, and even. 

Mowing once a week, ten days, or fcrtnighr* 
or according to its general growth, during th<i 
summer, is necessary, especially for the prin¬ 
cipal home lawns, and other short Grass-grounds 
in the most conspicuous parts, which partsshould 
always be kept very close and fine, like the sward 
of a fine pastured down or common : it is per¬ 
formed with a short grass-ssythe; and dewy 
mornings, or moist weather, must always btf 
chosen for the work, as it will be impossible to 
mow short Grass properly in dry weather. Pre-' 
vious to mowing, it is of advantage sometimes l»> 
pole and roll the grass the day beforeit w intended 
to mow; in performing the work of mowing, pro¬ 
per attention is necessary not to score, or leave 
the marks of the strokes of the scythe* which has 
a very unsightly appearance; to prevent which 1 
as much as possible, the point of the acythtt 
should be laia out rather wide, an inch or two 
beyond the measure of heel and point, especially 
for very short grass; keeping the point rathe* 
out, and not drawing that part too fast iriward* 
gathering the grass neatly to the left in a range* 
and after having mowed thus to the end of the 
swarth, to mow it lightly back again, in order to 
trim off all scores and other irregularities, una¬ 
voidably left the first time in executing the work* 

After it has been* all thu* mown over, pro¬ 
ceed to sweep up the mowings of each swarth re¬ 
gularly, by standing in the middle, sweeping it 
along alternatdv ter the right and left to the end 
of the swarth, forming all the grass in a range 
on each side; then sweep up the ranges in 
large heaps, and carry the whole off direct¬ 
ly in a wheel-barrow, large basket, or other con¬ 
trivance* 

The business of poling is performed by a long 
taper pliable ashen pole~ fifteen or eighteen feet 
long, oy passing it backwards and forwards in 
rather ary weather, so aa to break and scatter 
the worm-casts about. The grass should be 
afterwards roiled with a wooden roller when the 
surface is a little moist, but not too wet, by 
which the earth will all adhere to the roller, and 
render the surface perfectly clean ; the work be¬ 
ing repeated, as there may he occasion, the year 
round; and in mowing-time, if the surface is 
foul, it is particularly necessary to pole and roll 
on the day previous to mowing, by which a clean 
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smooth surface will be provided, so as to be able 
to mow close, even, and more expeditiously. 

In the rolling of short Grass-ground, it should 
be performed occasionally with a wooden roller, 
and a heavy iron or stone roller ; the wooden 
roller is proper after poling, to clean up the worm- 
casts and smooth the surface, being perform¬ 
ed when the surface is not very wet, especially 
if full of worm-casts, as it would otherwise 
plaster and daub the grass, and render it un¬ 
sightly ; the heavy iron or stone roller should be 
used Occasionally, when the surface is dry, to 
press down all inequalities close, so as to pre¬ 
serve a firm, even, smooth surface* And in fine- 
kept short Grass-grounds, the rolling should be 
performed occasionally a day or two before mow- 
*ng, to settle the surface firm and smooth, which 
greatly contributes to the easy and exact per¬ 
formance of the work: the business of rolling in 
small or but moderately la rge£^ or t Grass-grounds 
js mostly performed by men; but in very exten¬ 
sive grounds, it is sometimes done by a horse ; 
having a large roller for the purpose, with shafts 
like a cart, and the horse at the time wearing a 
aort of leaf I ter shoes, very broad at hottom, made 
so as to lace on occasion ally I ike men's half- boots, 
to prevent his feet cutting the surface in holes^ 
and rendering it uneven* 

Where short G rass -ground a are defaced by wi Id 
.daisies, dandelion, or other weeds, the first may 
he removed by having the blade of an old broad¬ 
sword fixed in the .end of a long pliable pole, which, 
as it cuts both ways, by sweeping it backwards 
4nd forwards it wilt bead down the daisies at a 
great pace; which maybe repeated two or three 
times a week, or as often as there may be occasion. 

The others should be extirpated by means of 
an iron for the purpose* made in the form of a 
small docking-iron. 

In the autumn-finishing mowings, the grass 
should be generally cut down as close and even 
as possible, that the sward may remain in a neat 
even surface over the winter season. 

These directions for the management of short 
ornamental Grass-grounds regard only such as are 
required to be kept constantly short, close, and 
<ven in the surface, as is necessary in the principal 
lawns, plats, walks, and other divisions, situated 
within the limits of the main pleasure-ground. 
In the outward considerably extended districts 
continued into fields, parks, wc.it is not necessary 
to have them cut so frequently; two or three 
common mowings in a summer, with occasional 
rollings afterwards, may he sufficient. 

GRAVEL, a smalt stony substance made use of 
for the purpose of constructing roads, walks, 
and paths. Walks formed of this material 
are great ornaments to gardens ,and pleasure- 


grounds, as well as useful dor common walking 
upon. 

The best Gravel for these purposes, is that 
which is naturally composed of irregular pebble^ 
and flints, having a moderate proportion of a 
yellowish or brownish sandy loam, to make it 
bind, and give colour: it is obtained in fields 
and commons in many parts, at from one to 
three or four feet under the surface, though 
not equally good in all parts in respect to quality 
and colour; some having a greater or lesser pro¬ 
portion of pebbles, a larger or smaller propor¬ 
tion of loam, which is more or less sandy or 
clayey; it is the colour of the loam principally 
which constitutes the beauty of Gravel-walks; 
that of a deepish yellow or reddish colour be¬ 
ing the most eligible, as when formed into well- 
laid w alks and rolled, it has an exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful and ornamental effect. Where such Gravel 
can be procured within a moderate distance, and 
easy expense, it is preferable to all others; income 
parts, Gravel is of an iron-mould colour, or of a 
dusky-brown hue; which may nevertheless be of 
a proper quality for walks, where the colour is 
disregarded. 

Whatever colour the Gravel may have, its 
proper quality for walks is, a due proportion of 
moderate, light, sandy loam, to make it bind 
.close and firm at all seasons; but not so redundant, 
or so clayey, as to be clammy and stick to the 
feet in wet weather, or so sharp and sandy as 
to become open and loose in dry weather. 

In some places, no other Gravel is met with 
hut such as is very loose, sandy, or pebbly, and 
which has scarcely any binding materials amongst 
it; which kind never of itself binds, but always 
remains open and loose, being at all times dis¬ 
agreeable to walk on: this, therefore, must be 
mended by a mixture of light sandy loam, where 
practicable, adding about one load to every two 
or three of Gravel, casting them together, and 
turning them over two or three times, that they 
may be well blended and incorporated ; and this, 
when formed into a walk, w ill often bind close, 
firm, and smooth at all seasons* 

In preparing the Gravel for walks, it should 
not by any means be finely screened, as is often 
the practice; as it is dug out of the pit, it is oulv 
necessary to cast it up in a heap, or long ridge, all 
such large rough pebbles only as roll down be¬ 
ing cleared aw-ay ; as if screened from the stones, 
it partakes too much of the loam, so as always 
to stick to the feet at every flash of rain. 

In purchasing Gravel for walks, it is mostly 
from about two to five or six shillings or morejpef 
cartload for three horses; though the price differs 
greatly in different parts, ana according to the 
nature of the Gravel. ' 

3 H 2 
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In respect to the distribution of Gravel walks 
m pleasure-grounds and gardens, for orna¬ 
ment or use, large ones are necessary to pro¬ 
ceed immediately parallel to the house, ex¬ 
tending each way towards the side districts of 
the garden and ornamented grounds; according 
to the former style of gardening, a large walk 
of this kind was usually extended in a straight 
line from the front of tne habitation along the 
middle of the pleasure-ground, sometimes hav¬ 
ing grass plats* continued on each side, and some¬ 
times spacious borders furnished with curious 
shrubs and dowers. But in modem designs 
these middle walks are rarely admitted, especially 
in spacious grounds, having nothing in front 
beyond the parallel habitation-walk, but an open 
rural grass lawn, free from all intersections of 
walks, &c. However, a good walk closely paral¬ 
lel to the house is indispensably necessary, both 
for ornament and convenience ; and from this, 
side-walks should branch off 1 , communicating 
with the other parts of the pleasure- or garden- 
grounds; one in particular to be extended in a 
serpentine manner quite round the ground, others 
leading in the same manner through the interior 
parts, so as to have dry firm walking at alt times 
to every part of the ground or garden with* 
out coming upon the grass. 

The dimensions for Gravel-walks, must be 
regulated according to the extent of the grounds 
or gardens, as from five to twenty feet nr more 
in width; but all principal walks should be at 
least eight or ten feet wide ; and in large grounds 
or gardens, leading directly from the house, they 
should be ten, fifteen, or twenty feet wide at least. 
Where the houses and gardens are very large, 
the main walks contiguous to the mansion are 
sometimes made thirty or forty feet wide; the 
boundaries on each side being sometimes in grass 
widely extended, and sometimes in borders for 
flowers and other curious plants, haring either 
narrow verges of grass, or edgings of dwarf-box, 
or thrift, on the sides of the walks. 

In forming walks of this son, they should be 
first staked out to the proper width, and then the 
boundaries formed, each side of equal level, cor¬ 
responding to the adjacent ground) the cavity of 
the walk for the reception of the Gravel being 
afterwards made, the whole space being dug out 
ten or twelve inches deep, to allow for a proper 
depth of Gravel, both to prevent weeds rising 
from the ground below, and worms from cast¬ 
ing uplhe earth ; as also to allow of a proper depth 
for turning the Gravel occasionally when the 
surface becomes foul ; the earth dug nut to 
form the cavity of the walk, may be used to 
raise and form the ground on each side, if ne¬ 
cessary, which, anu the edgings, should always 


be completed before the Gravel ii begun to br 
laid. 

When the cavity has been thus prepared, any 
hard rubbishy materials may belaid in the bot¬ 
tom, several inches thick ; such as coarse Gravel 
or ballast, rough stony lime, brick, or other 
rubbish, which will greatly prevent worm-casts* 
and help to drain the moisture from the top of 
the walk in wet weather, and in winter preserve 
a dry surface: the proper Gravel is then to be 
laid six or cieht inches thick ; in laving, rais¬ 
ing the middle higher than the sidesj in a gra¬ 
dual rounding form ; which is not only neces¬ 
sary to throw off the wet, but also to give the 
walk a more ornamental appearance; the pro- 
ortion to be observed in this is, for a walk of 
ve or six feet width, an inch and a half of 
rise in the middle; for one of ten or twelve feet* 
two and a half inches; ahd for one of twenty licet, 
from three to fouaor five inches; the same pro¬ 
portion being regarded in other widths. At every 
ten or fifteen feet, as the work advances in laying, 
it is proper to tread, rake, and roll the Gravel 
down, as it always rolls more firm and smooth 
whilst fresh stirred ; it is also necessary, for fear 
of rain, especially in loamy Gravel; for which 
reasons more should never be laid in one day 
than can be finished off, except the rough laying. 
The treading should be performed regularly with 
the feet pretty close, taking short steps; so as 
to render every part equally firm, and not to sink 
in holes under the feet, in the work of raking 
and rolling. The raking should be performed 
regularly lengthways of the walk; and in the 
finishing off or smooth-raking, a wooden-head¬ 
ed rake without teeth is most eligible, or the 
back of any common rake; as by either of these 
the surface may be rendered more regular and even 
without drawing off the requisite proportion of 
lop pebbles, or raking them into holes or heaps ; 
as the art of smooth-raking is to leave all the 
proper-sized top stones equally dispersed over 
the surface. As soon as any part t| thus laid 
and raked, it should be well rolled, both across 
and lengthways ; and when the whole is laid, a 
good rolling should be given the whole length* 
repeating it lil] the surface is rendered perfectly 
compact, firm, and smooth ; and after the first 
shower of rain, another good rolling should be 

f iven, so as to make it bind life a rock, 
his method should be practised in all walk* 
made with this material. 

Tire management afterwards is, occasional 
weeding, sweeping, and good rolling once or 
twice a week, especially tn the advanced part 
of spring, and all summer ; and also occasion¬ 
ally in winter, in dry open weather; and when 
the surfaces become very foul, or overrun with. 
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imall weeds or moss* is is often the care, t\?:y 
must be broken up in. spring, and turned, the 
surface to (he bottom, and the bottom to the 
top, by which the weeds and moss will not only 
be buried, but the walks appear as fresh as when 
new laid* The custom of breaking up Gravel- 
walks in the beginning of winter, and laying 
them up in rough ridges, to destroy weeds ana 
moss, is not eligible for general practice, or only 
occasionally, where any walk is exceedingly over¬ 
run ; it is mostly more advisable to permit all 
the principal Gravel-walks to remain undisturb¬ 
ed, at least till the spring, when, if it appear 
necessary, the whole may be broken up, regu¬ 
larly turned, and re-laid in a neat manner. 

The turning of Gravel is a sort of slight dig¬ 
ging, the foul surface being turned down and 
the fresh up; some have it performed regularly 
once a year in the early spring, in order to pre¬ 
serve the colour* In these cases, the laying, 
raking, and rolling are performed the same as 
in the first constructing the walks. 

The rolling should be performed once a week 
at least, in summer, but if two or three times, 
the more beautiful the walks will appear, and it 
will tend greatly to destroy weeds and moss : it 
it mostly a rule among gardeners, to sweep 
and roll every Saturday. During the summer it 
is of much advantage to give a good rolling 
after rain, which preserves a compact smooth 
surface* 

GREEN-HOUSE, a sort of building fronted 
and covered with glazed frames, destined for the 
purpose of preserving various sorts of exotic 
plants through the winter season; the aid 
of artificial heat is not here necessary, ex¬ 
cept in very intense cold weather* It is advisable, 
m constructing such houses, to erect flues to use 
occasionally, which may prove serviceable, not 
only in severe frosts, but also in moist foggy 
weather, when a moderate fire now and then 
will dry up the damps, which would otherwise 
prove pernicious to many of the tender kinds 
of plants. 

It differs from the conservatory chiefly in this 
cireumstance r that the plants, trees, or shrubs 
are in pots or tubs, and placed upon stands, 
frames, or stages, during the winter, to he re¬ 
moved to proper situations in the open air in the 
hot summer season ; while in that there are 
beds, borders, and clumps laid out in the ground 
plan, and made up with the beat earthy mate¬ 
rials to the depth of three or four feet, in which 
the shrubs, tree*, &c« are regularly planted; the 
whole of the roof being removed during the 
summer to admit fresh air, and replaced on the 
approach of the autumnj to, remain till the fol¬ 
lowing summer* 


Green-Houses are present mostly con¬ 
trived to stand in the pleasure-ground, near to- 
the house if possible* They should he upon a 
somewhat elevated and dry spot, full to the south, 
and where the sun has access from its rising to 
its retting: the buildings arc commonly of brick 
or stone, having the fronts and tops almost 
wholly of glass-work ; and ranging lengthways 
east and west. They are generally constructed 
upon some ornamental plan* As to the genera) 
dimensions in respect to length, width, and 
height, they may be from ten to fifty feet or more 
in length, according to the number of plants to 
be contained ; and m width, from ten or fifteen 
to twenty feet; but for middling bouses, fifteen or 
eighteen feet is a sufficient width; and in 
height in the clear, nearly in proportion to 
the width* 

The walls on the backs and ends, particularly 
the former, should be carried up two bricks thick; 
and if more than fifteen feet high, two bricks 
and a half thick; at one end of the back wall; 
on the outside, it is eligible to erect a furnace, 
for burning fires occasionally, communicating 
with flues within, ranging in two or three re¬ 
turns along the back wall, having one flue run¬ 
ning along the front and end walls, raised wholly 
above the floor. 

The fronts of the buildings should have aa 
much glass as possible, and wide glass doors 
should be made in the middles, both For orna¬ 
ment and entrance, and for moving in and out 
the plants* It would also be convenient to have 
a smaller entrance door at one end : the width 
of the windows for the glass sashes may be five 
or six feet; and the piers between the sashes, 
may be either of timber, six, eight, or ten inches 
wide, according to their height, or, if of brick 
or stone-work, two feet wide at least, sloping 
both sides of each pier inward, that by taking 
off the angles, a freer admission may be given 
to the rays of the sun: for the same reason 
the bottoms of the sashes should reach within 
a foot of the floor of the house, and iheir tops 
almost as high as the roof; and if brick or stone 
piers two feet wide, shutters may be hung on 
the inside to fall back against each pier ; the 
roof may be cither Wholly or half glass-work, 
next the front; the other half slated, especially if 
the upright or front piers are of timber; and 
shutters to cover the top glasses may be coi*- 
trived so as to slide under the slated roof: 
where the piers are of brick or stone, it is com¬ 
mon to have the roof entirely slated nr tiled; hut. 
slating is the most ornamental, either for a half 
or whole roof; and the ceiling within should he 
lathed, which, as well as the whole inside wali^ 
must be well plastered and white-washed* 
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' Tn Green-Houses of modem construction, 
in order to have as much glass as possible 
in front, the piers between the sashes are com¬ 
monly of timber only, from six to eight or ten 
inches thick, according to the height, so as to 
admit as great a portion of light and heat of the 
turn as possible, and the roofs wholly of glazed 
frame-work. 

Green-Houses for large collections of plants 
have sometimes two wings, of smaller dimen¬ 
sions, added to the main building, one at each 
end, in a right line, separated sometimes from 
it by a glass partition, with sliding sashes for 
communication, and the front almost wholly 
lass-work, and half or whole glass roofs. Thus 
y these additional wings, the houses consist of 
three divisions, whereby the different qualities and 
temperatures of the various plants can be more 
eligibly suited. The middle or main divi¬ 
sion may be for all the principal and more hardy, 
woody, or shrubby kinds, which require protec¬ 
tion only from frost; one of the wings appro¬ 
priated to the succulent tribe; and The other 
to the more tender kinds that require occasional 
heat in winter, but which can live without the 
heat of a stove. 

On whatever plans Green-Houses are con¬ 
structed, the whole of the inside walls should 
be neatly finished off with plaster and white¬ 
wash, and the wood-work painted white; the 
bottom being paved with large square paving 
tiles, or some other simitar material. 

In the Green-House there should be stands, 
frames, or tressels, which may be moved in and 
out, upon which rows of planks may be fixed, so 
as to place the pots or tuba of plants in regular 
tows one above another; by which their heads 
may be so situated, as not to interfere with each 
other. The lowest row of plants next the win¬ 
dows being placed about four feet from them, 
that there may be a convenient breadth left to 
walk in front; and the rows of plants should 
rise gradually from the frrat, m such a maimer 
that the beans of the second row be entirely ad¬ 
vanced above the first, the stems only being 
hid; and at the back of the house a space al¬ 
lowed of at least five feet, for the canvenieaoy 
of watering the plants, and to admit a current 
of air round them, that the damps occasioned by 
their perspiration may be the better dissipated; 
'which by being pent in too closely often 'Oc¬ 
casion a mouldinesa upon the tender shoots 
and leaves, and when the bouse is close shut 
up, this stagnating rancid vapour is often 
very destructive; for which reason they should 
never be crowded too close to each other, nor 
should succulent plants ever be placed among 
them. 


In the annexed plate is die plan and elevation 
of an improved Grcen-Houso, in which fig, 1. 
is the front elevation, fig. 2. the ground plan, 
fig, 3 . a section, 

GRFEN-HOEJSE PLANTS, fiuch as require 
the protection of this sort of building during the 
winter or other season: the following are the 
principal of the different sorts that require this 
sort of management. 

^SUCCULHAT KIND, 

Agave, Agave or American Aloe, comprising 
Common great American Agave, with entire green 
leaves, and a branching flower-stalk,—Com¬ 
mon Agave, with striped leaves,—Virginia Agave, 
with narrower pale-green leaves. 

Aloe, Af rican Afoe, containing Mitre-shap- 
■cd Aloe—Tree, or Sword Aloe—Aloe Ferox— 
Kan Aloe—Succotorinc Aloe-Soap Aloe—Par¬ 
tridge - breast Aloe—Tongue Aloe—Waited- 
Tongue Aloe—Pearl-Tongue Aloe — Cobweb 
Aloe—Hedge-hoe Aloe—Cushion Aloe^ipiril 
Aloe—Pentangular Spiral Alofr—Triangular Spi¬ 
ral Aloe— his Uraria Aloe, 

Anthericum, Spidcr-uwt, containing Shrub¬ 
by-stalked, Onion*leaved Anthcricum—Aloe- 
leaved Anthericum—Mock Asphodel AntherU 
cum. 

Cacalia, Foreign Colts-Foot, comprising Cm- 
calia Ficoides—Kleinia, or Indian Cacalia— 
Anteuphorbium Cacalia—Papillary Cacalia. 

Cactus, Melon Thistle, containing 'Cactus 
Opuntia, or Common Indian Fig. 

Cotyledon, Navel-wort, containing Sound- 
leaved —Long-lea v ed—H em i spheri cal - leaved. 

Crassula, Lesser Orpine , containing several 
species. 

Euphorbia, Eupkorbium, containing most of 
the sorts. 

Mesembryanihemum, Fig Marigold, con¬ 
taining many curious species. 

Sempervivum, Live Ever , or House-Leek, 
containing Tree House-Leek—Variegated Tree 
House-Leek-.Lesser Canary-Tree House-Leek* 
HERBACEOUS KIRD* 

Antholyza, Ethiopian Com-Flag, containing 
Rragent Scarlet Amholyxa—^Ethiopian Crim¬ 
son Anttuvtyza—Cunonia, or Large Spathed 
Scarlet-Flowered. 

Antirrhinum, Snap-Dragon, containing Va¬ 
riegated Snap - Dragon — Gibraltar Spotted- 
Flowered Lman a—Dalmatian Toad-Flax. 

Aristolochia, Birth-wort, containing Ever- 
green Aristofoehia—Pmotochia, or Small Birth- 
wort. 

Bryonia, Bryony, containing African Tuber¬ 
ous-rooted Bryony. 

Calia, Calia , containing Sweet Calia, or 
./Ethiopian Arum* 
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Campanula, Bell-flower, containing Ame¬ 
rican Bell-flower. 

Canarina, Canarina, containing Canary Bell¬ 
flower, 

Cauna, Indian Jlower'tng Reed, containing 
Common Indian flowering Reed, and varieties— 
Glaucous Indian Reed* 

Crinum, Aspftodel Lily, containing African 
Asphodel Lily—Broad-leaved Asphodel Lily. 

Cyclamen, Cyclamen , containing Persian 
Cyclamen, and .several varieties. 

Erodiuixi, Erodmm, containing Pentandrons 
Geranium, or Crane's-Bill—Thick-lcavcd Ero- 
dinm—Upright—Dwarf Emdiutn. 

Erythrina, Coral-Tree, containing Herbace¬ 
ous Erythrina* 

Ixia, Lcia, containing African Woolly-bead¬ 
ed Ixia—Bolbiferous Jxia—Plexuous Ixia— 
Corymbous spotted-flowered Jxia. 

Lconurus, Lion's Tail , containing African 
Scarlet Leonurus—Striped-leaved Lconurus* 

Ornithogalum, Star of Bethlehem, containing 
Cape Ornithogalum* 

Tropseolam, Indian Cress , containing Double 
Indian Creas, or Nasturtium* 

SHRUBBY KIND. 

Andromeda, Andromeda , containingTree An¬ 
dromeda, or Carolina Sorrel* 

AmhoRpermum, Amler - tree , containing 
^Ethiopian Smooth Amber-tree—Ciliated Am¬ 
ber-tree. 

Anthylli3, Jupiter's Beards or Barba Jams — 
Common Barba Jovis, or Silver Bush—Spanish 
tern ate-leaved Barba Jovis—Dwarf Portugal 
Barba Juvis—Erinacca, or Prickly Anthyllts, 

Arctotis, Arctotis, containing Rough-leaved 
Arctotis—Narrow-leaved Arctotis—Sea Rag¬ 
wort-leaved Arctotis—Plantain-leaved Arctotis. 

Artemisia, Mug * wort, containing Tree- 
Worpjwood* 

Asclepias, Swallow-wort, containing Shrub 
AscZepias. 

Asparagus, comprising White Prickly Aspa¬ 
ragus—Decimated Bristly-leaved Asparagus— 
A cute-leaved Asparagus—Retrorfac ted Great 
Prickly Asparagus. 

Aster, Star-wort, containing Shrubby Afri¬ 
can Aster, 

Astragalus, Milk-vetch , d#c* comprising the 
Tragacanth, or GoalVthona, and several va¬ 
rieties, 

Atrnpa, Deadly Nightshade, coutainirg 
Shrubbv Deadly Nightshade of Spain. 

Bacchom, pfaugk-mm's Spikenard, contain¬ 
ing Ivy leaved fiaccharis—Oleander'leaved Bac¬ 
chant—Halim us-leaved Baccharis/ 

Bosea, lina-wioni, or Shrubby Gulden^red 
Tree. 


Bran is, containing Knot-flowered, or Imbri- 
cated-leavcd—Woolly, heath-leaved—Ahroto- 
noides, or Thyme-leaved—Radiated Brunia. 

Bubon, Macedonian, Parsley, containing 
Shrubby Galbaniferous Buhon—Shrubby Gum- 
miferous Bubon. 

Buddlea, comprising American long-spiked— 
Occidental American—Globular-headtd Budd¬ 
ies, 

Buphthalmum, Ox-eye, contain mg Shrubby* 
Jamaica Ox-eye—Maritime, or Sea Ox-eyc. 

Eupteurum, Hare* s-tar, containing Shrubby 
^Ethiopian Hare's-ear—Shrubby Difformc-Icav¬ 
ed Cape Hare T s-ear. 

Calendula, Marigold, containing Shrubby 
Cape Marigold—Shrubby Grass-leaved ^Ethi¬ 
opian Marigold. 

Capparis^ Caper Bush containing Spinous 
Capparis, or True Caper Shrub* 

Casgine, Cassine , containing Cape Phillyrea— 
Maurocenia, or Hottentot Cherry* 

Ceanothus, Ceanothus, containing African 
Ceanothus, 

Celastrus, Staff*tree, containing Pyracantha- 
kaved Celastrus—Box-leaved—Myrtle-leaved 
Celastrus* 

Ceratonia, Carob-tree, comprising Common 
Carob-tree, or St* John's Bread. 

Chameerops, Chamarops, containing Dwarf 
Palm. 

Chrysanthemum, containing Shrubby Cana^ 
ry Chrysanthemum—Shrubby Floscular Chry¬ 
santhemum* 

Chrysocoma, Goldy-Iocki, containing Shrub¬ 
by Coma Aurea, or Greater African Goldy- 
locks—Shrubby Nodding Goldy-locks. 

Gist us, containing Bay-leaved Cistui—Sea- 
Purs lane-leaved Cistus; and several other spe¬ 
cies. 

Citrus, Citron-tree, containing Lemon-tree, 
and Orange, with all the varieties of each* 

Cliffortta, Cliffortta , containing Ilex-leaved 
Ciifiortia* 

Cluytia, Alatemoide Chtytia, containing 
Purslane-leaved Cluytia—Elatcria, or Indian 
Cluytia. 

Coin tea, Colutea, containing Shrubby jEthi- 
opian Scarlet Colutea. 

Convolvulus, Convolvulus, comprising Ever¬ 
green Canary Convolvulus—Silvery Covolvu- 
Fus. 

Coronitla, containing Valentine Corouilla— 
Glaucous Coronilla—Suvery Coronilla. 

Dais, Dais, containing Cotinus-leaved Dais. 

Digitalis, Fax-glove, containing Shrubby 
Canary Fox-glove, 

Diotma, African Spircea^ containing Oppo* 
tiur-kaveci—Hairy-leaved—^Red Dbosma, &c. 
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Ehenus* Ebony, containing Ebony of Crete. 

Genista* Broom, containing Shrubby Canary 
Broom ^ 

Geranium, Geranium, containing all the 
shrubby kinds. 

Goraonia, Gardenia, containing Loblolly 
Bay. 

Gorteria, Gorteria, containing Shrubby 
prickly-leaved Gorteria, 

Grewia, Grewia, containing Occidental 
Grtwia. 

Halleria* Halleria, containing African-fly 
Honeysuckle. 

Heltotropium* Turnsole, containing Shrubby 
Peruvian Hcliotropium. 

Hermannia, Ilermania, containing Altli^a- 
leaved—Alder leaved—Lavender-leaved—Goose 
berry-leaved Herman! a. 

Hypericum* St* John’s Wort, containing 
Warted-leavcd Minorca Si. John's Wort—Ca¬ 
rolina St. John’s Wort—China Monogynous 
St. John’s Wort. 

Jasminum* Jasmine, containing Catalonian 
Jasmine—Azorian Jasmine—Yellow Indian Jas¬ 
mine. 

Iberis, Candy-tuft,-^ Evergreen Tree Candy¬ 
tuft, Evergreen Striped cleaved Candy - tuft — 
Everflowenng Tree Candy-tuft, ■ 

Justicia* Malabar Nut-tree* 

Lant&na, American Viburnum , containing 
African Lantana* Or Ilex-leaved Jasmine—Sage- 
kaved Lantana. 

Lauras, Bay‘tree, containing Carolina Blue- 
berried Bay—Red-berried Bay-tree—Indian Bay- 
tree—Cinnamon-tree—Cam phire-tree—Deci¬ 
duous Bay-tree. 

Lobelia* Lobelia * containing Shrubby* Pine* 
leaved* Blue Lobelia. 

Lycium, Box-thorn, containing African Box- 
thorn—Barbary Box-thorn. 

Malva* Mallow, containing African Shrub 
Mallow. 

Medicago, Medicago, containing Shrubby 
Hoary Medkago, or Moon Trefoil, 

MelU* Melia, containing Bead-tree* 

Mentha* Mint, containing Tree-Mint. 

Morea* Morea, containing Canaliculated- 
leaved Morea—Rush-leaved Morea. 

Myrica, Gale, Sweet IVUlow, and Candle* 
berry Myrtle, containing Oak-leaved Myrica— 
^Ethiopian Heart-leaved Myrica. 

Myrtus, Myrtle-tree * containing Common 
Myrtle* which comprehends many varie¬ 
ties 

Nerium, Oleander * or Rose-bay, comprising 
Common Oleander* with red flowers, scarlet 
.flowers* white flowers* double flowers* striped 
leaved. 
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Oita, Olive-tree, containing European Olive- 
tree—Cape, or African Olive-tree. 

Ononis* Best Harrow * Shrubby Spanish 
Ononis. 

OsLcospertmmi, Osteospermum, containing 
hard-seeded Chrysanthemum. 

Oihonna* Ragwort, containing Pectinated¬ 
leaved Olhonna—Southernwood-leaved Othon- 
na, 

Fasserina, Sparrow-wort, —Shrubby African 
Passcrina, 

Pelargonium* African Geranium, containing 
many shrubby species. 

Phlomis* Jerusalem Sage, containing Yel¬ 
low Phloinis* and varieties—Purple Phlo¬ 
mis. 

Physaliit, Phijsalis, containing Alkekengi, or 
Winter Cherry—Somniferous Winter Cherry— 
Fkxuous Winter Cherry. 

Ptstacia* Pistachio. Nut * and Mastic-tree, two 
or three varieties. 

Poly gala* Milh-uort, containing Shrubby 
Myrtle-leaved Polygala. 

Portulaca* Purslane, containing Shrubby 
Cape Purslane-tree. 

Poterium, Burnet, containing Shrubby Prick¬ 
ly Burnet. 

Prasium* Shrubby Hedge Nettle* 

Protea, Silver-tree, containing Common Sil¬ 
very Protea* or Changing-tree—Coniferous 
Protea. 

Punica* Pomegranate-tree, containing Dwarf 
Pomegranate. 

Rhus, Sumach, containing African Hoary 
Sumach* and varieties—African Narrow-leaved 
Sumach* and varieties—Shining-leaved African 
Sumach. 

Royena* Royena, containing African Blad¬ 
der-nut, 

Rumex* Dock, containing Sorrel-tree. . 

Ruse us, Knee* holly, containing Alexandrian 
Laurel—Tongue-upon-tougue Laurel. 

Salvia* Sage, containing Shrubby Afficao 
Golden-flowered Sage—Shrubby African Blue- 
flowered Sage—Canary Sage—Mexican Sage* 
or Shrubby Mexican Clary, , 

Scabiosa* Scabious, containing Shrubby Sca¬ 
bious. 

Scnecio* Groundsel, containing Shrubby Af¬ 
rican Groundsel. 

Sideritis* Iron-wort, containing Canary Iron- 
wort—Cretan Iron-wort. 

Solanum* Nightshade, containing Amomum 
Plinii, Bastard Capsicum, or Winter Cherry— 
African Jagged-leaved Solanum, or Pomum 
Amor is—American Twin-fruited Solan um— 
Thorny, Downy Night-shade, 

Tanacetum* Tansvy, containing Shrubby 
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^Ethiopian Tahaey—Undervshrubby Samphire* 
* leaved Tansey—Tree Tansey- 

Tarchon&nthus, Tarchonanikus, containing 
Shrubby African Flea bane. 

Tetragonia, Tetragonia, containing Shrubby 
Tetragonia. 

Teucrium, Germander * comprising Spanish 
Tree-Germander—Broad*leavc<l Tree-German* 
der. 

Vitex, Chasie-ttee, containing Evergreen 
Chaatc-tree* 

Ulex, Fkrze, or Whins, containing African 
Berry-bearing Furze. 

Xeranthemum, Xeranthemum, containing 
Broad *1 caved Xe ran them um — Narrow-leaved 
Xeramhemum —Trailing Xeranthemum, 

Yucca, Adam's Needle, containing Common 
Adam's Needle—Thready-leaved Adam's Needle 
-Aloe-leaved Yucca —Dragon Tree*leaved 
Yucca. 

Zygophyllum, Bean Caper, containing Ses- 
tilc-kaved Bern Caper—Fur slane-leaved Bean 
Caper, 

UNDER-SHRUBBY KIND, 

Dracocephalum, Dracocephalum, containing 
Canary Dracocephalum, or Balm of Gilead. 

Gnaphalium, Gnaphalhtm t containing Ori-* 
ental GnaphaJium and varieties*—Sweet-scented 
Gnaphalium. 

Inula, Inula. 

Keggelaria, Keggelaria, containing African 
Keggelaria* 

Lavateria, Lavateria, containing Cape Lava- 
teria. 

L&vendula, Lavender, containing Cut-leaved 
Canary Lavender. 

Lotus* Bird*s~foat Trefoil, containing Cretan 
Silvery Lotus—Lotus Jacobeeus—UprighlLotus. 

Mediola, Mediola, containing Climbing Af¬ 
rican Mediola. 

Origanum* Origany, containing Dittany of 
Crete—Dittany of Mount Sipylus—Cretan 
Marjoram—Ongany of Smyrna. 

Periploca, Virginian Silk, containing African 
Hoarv Climbing Periploca, and varieties. 

Phylica, Bastard Aluttmus, containing Box- 
kaved Phylica—Heath-leaved Phylica, 

Phyllis, Bastard Hcrre’s-ear, orSimpla nobla, 

Folium, or Mountain Poly, containing Ma* 
ruv i, or Syrian Mastich, 

Rhamnus, Buckthorn, containing Broad¬ 
leaved Indian Rhamnus—Zizy pirns, or Jujube* 

Selago, Selugo, containing Corymb ScJago. 

Srnuax, Baugh Bindweed, containing Chi¬ 
nese Rough Bindweed, or China-Root—-Laurel- 
leaved Rough Bindweed, and several varieties of 
each, . 

Stcebcj Stable, containing Bastard Elichrysum. 


These sorts of plants must constantly be kept 
in pots, or some large sorts in tubs, for moving, 
into shelter in winter, and into the open air in 
summer; as, being all exotics from various warm 
parts of the world, they^ are of tender growth 1 
m this climate, and consequently not able to ^ 
live in the open air in the winter. 

The pots and tubs for containing them must 
be of different sizes, according to the size and 
nature of the plants, which, as they advance in 
growth, should have larger pots, &c. accordingly; ^ 
and when they become too large for the pots, 
they must be shifted into tubs hooped with iron, 
with two iron handles to each at top. 

And in potting or planting the different sorts, 
care should be taken that the pots or tubs have 
holes at bottom for the discharge of redundant 
moisture ; each hole being covered with a piece 
of tile or oyster-shell before the mould is put in, 
to prevent thek being stopped up, andjhe earth 
from being washed out. 

The inodes of propagating the different sorts, 
the nature of the earth in which they succeed 
best, and the season of raising them, are fully 
explained under the cultureof the respective kinds* 

General Management of Green- House Plants * 
As most plants of this sort are capable of bearing 
the open air from the latterendofMay till Octo* 
her j but the rest of the year demand the protec* 
lion of the green-house, they of course require to 
be set out as soon as the weather begins to be 
suitable, in the spring and summer months; espe¬ 
cially for such as all the varieties of Myrtles, Ge- 
raiii unis, Oleanders, Cist uses, Phlowises, Shrubby 
Aster, Tree-Wormwood, Tree-Candy-tuft, Yel* 
low Indian and Spanish Jasmines, Indian Bay, 
&c* And this should be done in the last week m 
May or first in June, according as the season 
proves more or leas favourable tor all the .other 
sorts: but it should not be attempted until the 
season is become perfectly settled, and there is a 
fair prospect of summer being arrived, as there arc 
often very cold nights, and frequently frosty morn¬ 
ings, in May, and even in the beginning of June, 
which, if the plants were fully exposed, would 
pinch the ends of their young shoots and leaves, 
and greatly injure them. A mild warm day should 
be chosen for this work ; and if a warm rain, it 
will be of much advantage, as it washes the leaves 
and branches from the dust they have contracted, 
and greatly refreshes the plants. 

Settiirg cut the Plants .—This is done in the . 
more hardy sorts in their pots, about the mid¬ 
dle of May, 

When "first brought out, it is proper to place 
them in softie sheltered sunny place, for a fort¬ 
night, till they are inured to the open air; then 
to set them in any open exposure, where they 
3 I 
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«re to remain for the summer. And as soon as 

.they arc brought out, they should be cleared 
from all dead leaves, and all dead wood ; and the 
earth on the surface of the pots be stirred, tak¬ 
ing a little of the old out, and adding some fresh 
mould in its stead, which will prove very bene- 

. fictal; then give a moderate watering, not only 
to the mould, but also all over the heads of the 
plants, to clean them effectually from all dirt and 
filth which they may have contracted in the 

* green-house - 

They may be placed according to the fancy of 
the proprietor; some of the handsomest plants 
being occasionally placed to adorn spacious fore- 
couri3j or arranged on each side of large walks 

^ contiguous to the main habitation; and others 

* near ornamental garden-buildings ; they are also 
sometimes disposed in groups or small clumps 
in the most conspicuous places, in different parts 
of the pleasure-ground; exhibiting different 
sorts in each group, to cause the greater variety 
and effect. 

When thus placed out, their chief culture is, 
to supply them plentifully with water during that 
season in hot dry weather: all the woody or 
shrubby kinds in particular, likewise the herba¬ 
ceous kinds that are not very succulent, require it 
three times a week at least; and in a very hot 
dry time, once every day. The succulent kinds 
must also have a moderate supply 'of water 
two or three times a week in dry weather; 
the proper time for watering all the sorts at this 
season is, either in a morning before nineo’dock, 
or in the afternoon about four or five; for, if per¬ 
formed in the middle of the day in summer wea¬ 
ther, the Sun would exhale a great part of 
the moisture before it effected its intended ope¬ 
ration on the fibres of the plants: this business 
should be duly attended to in dry weather. As the 
mould, roots, and fibres of the plants are circum¬ 
scribed within the narrow limits of a pot or tub, 
the earth, as well as the fibres, dries very fast 
in summer, and necessarily requires frequent re¬ 
freshments of water, to preserve that due and 
constant degree of moisture which is requisite for 
the support of healthy vegetation. 

Moderate rains should not prevent watering 
occasionally, especially such plants as have 
spreading heads, which prevents the rains, un¬ 
less very heavy or constant, from falling in 
sufficient quantities on the earth of the pots, to 
moisten it properly. And in hot weather, if 
some mowings of short grass are spread on the 
surface of the Ovmnge-tree tubs, and others, it 
will greatly preserve the moisture. During 
this season, it will also be a good practice to 
loosen the surface of the earth now and then, in 
such pots and tubs as have a tendency to bind 
or become stiff. 
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Taking in the Plants.—In the beginning of 
the autumn, as towards the latter end of Sep- - 
lember, the more tender kinds of these exotic 
plants must be removed into the house ; the suc¬ 
culent tribe, in particular, should be removed to 
shelter at the first approach of excessive wet, 
and cold nights. The oranges, lemons, and all 
the otherspeciet, should be moved into shelter in 
due time, either in the end of September or 
early in October; for, if they are permitted to 
remain in the open air til) attacked by sharp 
weather, it changes the beautiful verdure of their 
leaves to a rusty yellow hue, which they do not 
recover during winter: therefore, about the latter 
end of September, or beginning of October at 
latest, the principal plants should be brought in: 
the succulent, and others of the more bender tem¬ 
perature^ early in the former month as thp cold 
weather begins to come on; and continue moving 
in all the others as the cold increases; and by the 
middle of October, have the whole collection in. 
As the time approaches for moving in the dif¬ 
ferent sorts, clear them perfectly well from de¬ 
cayed leaves, &c. all the pots being well clean¬ 
ed, and loosen the surface of the earth in each 
pot, adding a little fresh mould* As the differ¬ 
ent sorts are brought occasionally into the green¬ 
house, they may be placed promiscuously, till 
the whole are in, and then be arranged regularly, 
as they are to remain for the winter; leaving all 
the windows quite open till that lime. When 
the whole is brought in, they should be disposed 
in regular older, so as to appear to the belt 
advantage, both in respect to their general ar¬ 
rangement and variety, and so as each may have 
an equal portion of sun and air; the tallest plants 
being arranged in the back, the others in their 
several ranks, according to their degrees of height, 
gradually down to the lowest in front; and as 
mere is a vast variety, both in size, shape, and 
colour of the foliage, they should be so disposed 
as to set off each other, and give a pleasing 
variety to the whole; and, if possible, they 
should stand clear of one another; by which 
each plant will be separately conspicuous, and 
the whole exhibit a greater air of freedom and 
variety, as well as admit an equal portion of 
sun, and a more free circulation of air. 

After the plants have been thus collected in, 
their principal culture is, the supplying them 
with fresh air at all opportunities in mild weather, 
and giving moderate waterings occasionally, pick¬ 
ing off decayed leaves, cutting out casual de¬ 
cayed shoots, and making occasional moderate 
fires in severe weather, also sometimes to dispel 
great damps and noxious fogs. 

In respect to giving air, it should be admitted 
every mild, calm day, by opening the windows 
more or less, according to the temperature of the 
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weather. When the plants are first housed, 
they should have as much free air as the na¬ 
ture of the season will admit, by opening the 
windows every mild day to their full extent; 
and if the air is quite temperate, they may 
terrain open on nights for the first week ; but 
in cold nights they should be constantly shut: 
this work of admitting air must be constantly 
attended to all winter; for, without a due 
portion of this essentia) article in mild wea¬ 
ther, the plants soon loose their fine ver¬ 
dure, and assume a sickly yellowish colour, 
become diseased, and the young shoots, in 
many sorts, grow mouldy and rot off, and the 
leaves of the plants drop j therefore, never omit, 
every mild day, when not very damp or foggy, 
to open some or all of the windows, little or 
much, according as the air ia more or less tem¬ 
perate : the proper time during winter, for this, 
is from about eight, nine, or ten in a morning, 
till three, four, or five in the evening, accord¬ 
ing to the mildness of the dayi but as the days 
lengthen, and the warm weather increases, give 
more air in proportion, earlier and later in the 
day, as may oe judged proper, being careful al¬ 
ways to shut all close in due time every evening, 
as soon as the sharp air approaches. In foggy 
weather it is advisable to keep the windows quite 
close j for the great damps occasioned by fogs 
are very pernicious to these plants whilst they 
are confined in the bouse j also, when boisterous 
or cold cutting winds blow towards the front 
of the Green-house, the whole should be kept 
shut; or only, if thought necessary, some of the 
upper sashes drawn down a little way at top, 
above the reach of tbe wind rushing immedi¬ 
ately upon the plants; likewise, in all frosty wea¬ 
ther, the house should be kept dose, except the 
frost is moderate, and the middle of the day 
sunny and warm, when some of the windows 
may be opened a little, but shut close again 
if the sun is clouded, and at any rate before the 
air changes cold: in severe weather, the shut¬ 
ters, fcc. should be shut every night, also 
occasionally on days when the frost is extreme¬ 
ly rigorous, and no sun ; and likewise, in such 
weather, the assistance of fire-heat, as hereafter 
directed may be necessary* As the spring ap¬ 
proaches, and the weather grows warmer, en¬ 
large the portion of air accordingly, admitting 
it also both earlier in a morning and later in 
the evening as the days lengthen; for then the 
plants willl>cgin to assume a growing state, and 
a considerable portion of air is requisite every 
mild day, both to strengthen the new shoots and 
inure the plants by degrees to the air, against 
the time for removing them into it fully again 
for the summer season. 


Watering will also be necessary lo most bf 
the sorts, but must be afforded them as sparing¬ 
ly as possible during the umter months, and 
scarcely any should be given when the house is 
obliged to be sluu close through the severity of 
the weather: there are no certain rules to be 
given for the application of this; some plants 
require only a litilc water once a week, or ten 
or twelve days in mild weather, such as the 
orange- and lemon-trees, myrtles, oleanders, 
uhrubby-gtTanturns, and other woody kinds; all 
that is necessary being just to preserve the earth 
very moderately moist; the pots and mbs must 
therefore be examined with proper attention, 
and water given to such only as are in want. 
The herbaceous kinds should be rather more 
sparingly watered than the shrubby sorts; and 
all the succulent tribe have water but seldom, 
some not oftener than once a fortnight or three 
weeks, and that always but very sparingly at 
each time; and some that are very succulent 

a uirc but very little from November rill March: 

ccd all the succulents should only have it 
now and then at this season, when the earth in 
the pots becomes very dry. 

In performing the watering in general, be par- * 
licutarty careful to do it with great moderation 
whilst the plants are in the green-house; as, if" 
you once over-wet the earth at this season,.it 
will remain so for a long time, and, by chilling 
the tender fibres of tbe roots, often prove the 
loss of the leaves of many of the plants, and 
even the death of some sorts. On a sunny day, 
from about eleven to two o’clock, is the proper 
time for performing this business. 

Soft water, if possible, should .be used, or 
at least such as has been exposed to the air two / 
or three days. 

During frosty weather great attention is re— 
uisite to keep all the windows close, night and 
ay, unless when very moderate, as just ob¬ 
served, and the middle of the day is sunny and 
warm; when some part of the house may be 
opened a little for two or three hours, having 
particular regard to shutting all close in due 
time in the afternoon, before the air changes 
to become sharply cold; and in very severe frosts 
it must be kept dose night and day; and the 
shutters, or other covers of canvass or mats, be 
also used every night; also occasionally in the 
day-time, when the weather is intensely severe, 
and no sun appears, and there are no flues for 
fires to keep out the frost. The shutters or 
other shelters, besides the glasses, should how¬ 
ever be used as little os possible in the day-time, 
except in cases of particular necessity, as every 
opportunity ought to be taken for the admission 
of light and fresh air, as much as the tempera- 
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tur* of the weather will possibly admit, as most 
i of the plants only want protection from frost 
and the common shelter of the house, which with 
shutting the sashes close every night will be 
sufficient. 

Where there are flues for fires, it will be ad¬ 
visable to make moderate ones at such times as 
the frost cannot be otherwise kept out, espe¬ 
cially on nights j but this must oy no means 
be continued longer than is necessary to guard 
against very severe frosts. 

In very cold, foggy, damp weather, a mo¬ 
derate fire now and then in the flues also proves 
very beneficial in expelling the damp unwhole¬ 
some vapours, so pernicious to all plants of this 
nature. 

Whilst the plants are in the house, all decay¬ 
ed leaves, &c. should be constantly picked off, 
being necessary both to preserve the beauty and 
health of the plants. The decayed leaves of the 
succulent kinds should be cut off dose with a 
sharp knife; the plants in general should like¬ 
wise be occasionally cleaned from any filth they 
may contract in the house, such as dust, cob¬ 
webs, &c. 

General Culture of the Plants *—This sort of 
plants generally want shifting into larger pots 
and fresh earth as they advance in growth; 
such as are fast growers, as some of the 
shrubby geraniums, &c. annually, or every 
other year; and some plants in large pots, &c. 
once in two or three years, and others not so 
often, especially some large grown American 
aloes, orange- and lemon- trees, and those in 
large tubs, having a considerable substance of 
earth about the roots. Sometimes these and 
other similar kinds, when not convenient to 
j-hil't them, have the top earth, and a little 
down round the sides, loosened to some mode¬ 
rate depth in the spring, removing the loosened 
soil, and filling the space up with fresh compost. 
But as the plants in general increase considerably 
in proportion to their nature of growth, shifting 
into larger pots or tubs, with same fresh earth, 
should not be omitted occasionally as it may 
seem necessary, as it proves beneficial to tnost 
of the sorts. They may most of them be 
shifted with the ball of earth about their roots 
entire; but others, that arc rather weak and 
sickly, require shifting into entire fresh earth* 

The moat proper time For shifting all the sorts 
is in April, or before they arc removed into the 
open air for the summer; but it may be occa¬ 
sionally done in autumn, as in August, or the 
beginning of September, in time to strike fresh 
root before winter. In tbe work of shifting, 
each plant should be drawn out of its pot or tub 
with tiie ball of earth about its roots entire, then 


all the dry matted fibres round the outside of the 
ball pared off and cleared away, also some of 
the old earth at the side?, bottoms, and tops: then 
having the new pots and fresh earth ready, the 
holes at the bottoms of the pots should be covered 
with pieces of tiles or oyster-shells, and some of 
the fresh earth put in; placing the plant in the pot, 
and filling up the vacancy al! around with more 
fresh comport, bringing it an inch over the top 
of the ball, giving a good watering, to settle 
the earth close in everv part: after intuit is ne¬ 
cessary to place the plants to have shade from' 
the mid-day sun for a week or fortnight. 

Such plants as are become of a weak sickly- 
nature should, at shifting, have all the earth- 
taken clean from about their roots, having them' 
washed, and then planted into entire fresh 
earth. 

The larger sorts oF plants, such as the orange- 
trees, lemons, citrons, American aloes, and 
others of similar growth, should be shifted, 
when large, from pots into tubs hooped with 
iron, having two iron handles at top for the 
convenience of lifting them in and out of the 
green-house, as they sometimes grow to so large 
a size as to require two, and sometimes three or 
four, men to move them. 

All such plants as are not shifted annually 
should, in spring, have the earth in the tops of 
the pots or tubs loosened to a little depth, also at 
little way down round the sides, taking the loos¬ 
ened earth out; and in its stead addin? a quan¬ 
tity of Fresh mould, giving it directly a little 
water to settle it close. This should never be 
omitted. 

At any time when the surface of the earth t* 
observed to he stiff, whether in the shifted or 
unshifted plants, it is of much service to stir it 
an inch in depth occasionally, and add a little 
fresh compost when necessary. 

The mould or compost into which the plants 
are to be shifted is of considerable importance. 
The best is obtained from commons where sheep 
and cattle pasture, particularly in low places, 
where the finest grass grows, and the soil ia 
deepest. A foot of the top soil with the turf 
should be taken off, and if a sandy or hazel 
loam it will do alone; but if a strong loam, 
some sand and black peaty or moorish soil 
should be added* Such soils should be laid in 
a heap six winter months or more, and fre¬ 
quently turned over. Some plants, as aloes, 
mesembn'anthemums, ixias, and exotic lilia¬ 
ceous plants in general, require a soil which is a 
degree lighter, and which does not retain the 
water, but lets it pass readily* A little coal- 
ashes at the bottom of each pot is useful in thia 
view, 
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Most of the ericas, or heaths, and other beau- formal figure, as sometimes practised; but every 
tifol plants from the Cape of Good Hope, from sort be let assume its own natural growth, 
America and Botany Bay, delight and flourish in only just using the knife to regulate any very 
that sort of earth which comes nearest to their irregular or rambling shoot or branch, or to 
native soil: thus, the heaths like a black peal or thin out some where too much crowded, and to 
moorish soil; and the others, that which is made cut out the dead wood they may contain, 
a degree stronger with loamy earth. GREWIA, a genus containing plants of the 

Keep the heads and every part clean from tender shrubby kind for the green-house, 
dust and other filth, by occasionally washing It belongs to the class ana order Gynandria 
with water in all the sorts, which in most is Polyandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
done by waterings over their heads; but in Colummferce+ 

others, when very foul, by washing their leaves The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
with a sponge and water, especially in winter, leaved peri an thium : leaflets lanceolate, upright. 
This is often necessary to the oranges and le- leathery, coloured within, spreading,deciduous: 
xnons, and other large-leafed kinds of plants. the corolla has five petals, the same form with 
When the heads of any of the shrubby kinds the cajyx, often smaller, emarginate at the base: 
are become very irregular or shabby, the branches the nectary a scale inserted into each petal at 
may be pruned, shorter or longer as necessary, the base, thickish, bent in, inclined to a rim 
in the early spring. surrounding the style; the stamina have very 

And where any of the principal exotics assume a numerous filaments, the length of the petals, 
declining state, Buch as oranges, lemons, &c, bristle-shaped, inserted into the base of the 
or have thin, straggling, weakly heads, or are germ ; anthers roundish: the pUtillum is a ped¬ 
ant to drop their leaves, it is proper either to dicdled germ, roundish, sitting on a columnar* 
shift them wholly, or apply some fresh earth to upright receptacle, surrounded by a five-comer- 
their roots, and then prune the heads moderate- cd rim : style filiform, the length of the sta- 
ly close in the early spring* plunging them in mens: stigma obtuse, four-cleft t the pericar- 
a bark-pit under glasses* The heat of the bark- pium is four-lobed, four-celled ; the seeds soli- 
bed so greatly revives their growth, that they tarv, globular, and one-celled* 
break forth into many strong new shoots, iThe species cultivated are: 1 . G* oecidentalis, 
and form handsome renewed full heads in the Elm-leaved Grewia; fc, G* orientalis t Oriental 
summer* Grewia. 

While in the green-house, some plants drop 1 The first grows to the height of ten or twelve 
all iheir leaves, either by the effects of cold, or feet, and has a stem and branches very like 
over-watering, or sometimes hy being kept long those of the small-leaved elm, the bark being 
in too dry a state, as frequently occurs in myr- smooth, and of the same colour as that of elm 
ties and geraniums, and sometimes oranges, when young: the leaves are also very like those 
lemons, and others; in which case, it is proper of the dm, and fall off m winter: the flower* 
in the spring to prune the heads, shortening the are produced singly along the young branches 
long strong shoots and branches, and to shift from the axils, and are or a bright purple co- 
them with balls into fresh earth* or, if not lour; they appear towards the end ot July, and 
shifted, to loosen the earth in the tops and sides continue through August to the beginning of 
of the pots, drawing out the loosened mould, September, but are never succeeded by fruit in 
' and supplying the place with fresh. They after- this climate, 
wards soon push forth intoyoungshootsand leaves. The second species, in its native situation, is 

and renew their heads with verdure. Sometimes a tree of a middling size: the leaves serrate^ 
myrtles, geraniums, See. in this state, when petioled : peduncles from the axils, to me 11 to 
headed, may, on being brought forth in the trifid, three-flowered: beny sub-globular, de- 
summer, be drawn out of the pots, and plunged pressed, becoming obtusely four-cornered in 
in the ground in a sheltered situation, and wa- drying, succulent; the skin, when fresh, saffron- 
tered in dry weather; when they will send their coloured, villose; flesh pulpy* fugacious; stone* 
roots into the full earth, and break forth strong- hard, like grape-stones, having a deep furrow 
ly at top into young wood and foliage, and on the back, two-celled. It is a native of the % 
form full heads, being then re-potted with balls East Indies, flowering in July and August, 
of earth to the roots. ^ Culture .—These plants are capable of being 

The heads of green-house plants should increased hy cuttings or layers, 
never be clipped with garden - shears, nor, In the first method the cuttings should be 
by any mode of pruning, trimmed into any made in the early spring, and planted in pota 
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filled villi cariti of the light soft loamy kind, 
being phitpjul in a bark hotbed, and well shaded 
and warm'd* Whin iluy have taken root, tKey 
s-1jould lie gradually inured to the full air, in 
order in be placed in a warm situation in it till 
ihe autumn, when they must be protected in 
the green-house. 

The (avers mav be laid down in the early 
spring, and when t1u*v have stricken cood root he 
taken off, and planted out in separate pots in 
the same maimer as the cuttings, and afterwards 
managed in ihc same wav. 

The proper periods of removing these plants 
arc the eaily spring and autumn* 

They require little water in the winter season; 
hut in the summer frequent waterings are ne¬ 
cessary, as two or three in the course of the 
week. 

They afford ornament and variety among other 
potted plants. 

GROVE, a sort of avemic formed by trees of 
stately growth, disposed tti rows, m grass- 
grounds, gardens, and parks, on or contiguous 
to spacious lawns, &c. designed tor ornament, 
shaae, and shelter. These sorts of walks are 
much less in estimation at present than for¬ 
merly. 

In extensive gardens or grounds they may be 
formed in different parts; a large one conti¬ 
guous to the dwelling, where it may be conspi¬ 
cuous, is often proper, both to effect ornament, 
and that k may afford convenient shade for oc¬ 
casional walking in the heat of summer; others 
may be stationed more remote, on the bounda¬ 
ries of lawns or other open spaces of grass- 
ground, and near garden huildings, such as 
summer-houses, temples, and other structures; 
as, wherever they are situated, they always ex* 
hibit an air of grandeur, and are great orna¬ 
ments to spacious gardens. Such gardens are 
indeed incomplete without one or more of such 
plantations. 

The trees in forming groves are usually dis¬ 
posed in several straight row s, and at such di¬ 
stances as their branches may so far approach 
each other, as to afford a moderate shaae from 
4 he summer’s sun; yet so distant, that each tree 
may have foil scope to spread its branches all 
around, so as to exhibit their straight trunks 
And spreading heads distinct, according to their 
natural growth, and that a due portion of air 
And light may be admitted to promote the growth 
the* grass between and under them, so as to 
form a dose, firm sward, and constant verdure. 
They are also sometimes formed with the trees 
placed irregularly, and the spaces between 
planted with various sort* of shrub* to form un- 


derwood, and with serpentine gravel-walks va¬ 
riously winding through the whole. The trees 
and shrubs that arc most proper for this use, 
arc those of Lite deciduous and evergreen 
tail-growing kinds, which form handsome 
heads. 

They are distinguished into two sorts, open 
grot ex and rfo*e groves* 

For i he first sort, the handsomest growing or¬ 
namental torest-trees with the most spreading 
heads should he chosen, and disposed in ranges 
from til tern io twenty or thirty feet wide, and 
the same distance between the trees in each row, 
that cadi tree may have full scope to form a 
spreading head, and go as to admit of the growth 
of grass under them without injury. Where a 
shady grove is required to be formed as soon a* 
possible, it may be planted contiguous, but 
distinct from the above, arranging the rows only 
at ten or fifteen feet distance; by which it will 
afford shade several years sooner than the other ; 
and, as exhibiting a more dark and gloomy 
shade, will afford the greater variety in contrast 
with it, Opm groves, chiefly for shade, may 
also be formed by disposing all the trees irregu¬ 
larly, that they may produce an imitation of a 
natural grove, and sootier afford a perfect shade 
and gloominess, which they effect considerably 
sooner than in straight rows* 

The latter sort of groves are formed of large 
trees, some planted in straight lines, others ir*‘ 
regularly disposed, having the ground between 
them filled with various under-shrubs, and 
gravel or sand-walks continued through them in 
winding or serpentine turns; and are sometimes 
continued round the out-boundaries of pleasure- 
grounds, parks, fee. as ornamental plantations, 
and to afford shady and private walking, as well 
as shelter from the inclemency of cold cutting 
winds. The various shrubs forming the under¬ 
wood have a delightful effect in the whole of tbe 
walks quite round. 

In forming groves in general, it sometimes 
happens, when gardens or pleasure-grounds are 
laid out, that large old trees are found growing 
in a proper situation to constitute a grove, which, 
if they do not too greatly approach to the habi¬ 
tation, or obstruct any principal prospect or di¬ 
stant view, should be preserved with care; and 
although they should stand ever so irregularly or 
close, they may be somewhat regulatetf by grub¬ 
bing up the most irregular and ill-formed, or 
thinning out some, where they form too close a 
thicket for the design, either for an open or 
close grove. By proper care in this respect a 
grove may often be formed in a very short 
space of time* 
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GROUNDSEL-TREE, See Bacchams. 

GUAIACUM, a genus comprising plants of 
the exotic tree kind. 

Il belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Momgynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Gruinaks. 

The characters ares that the calyx is a five* 
leaved perianthium : leaflets ovate-oblong, con* 
cave, obtuse, spreading, deciduous: the two 
outer ones a little smaller: the corolla has five 
petals, roundish -obovate, obtuse, concave, 
spreading, longer than the calyx, ending in 
snort daws, inserted into the receptacle; the 
stamina have subulate filaments, broader at the 
base, upright, shorter than the corolla, inserted 
into the receptacle i anthers oblong, finaliy re* 
curved : the pistillum is a germ, broader above, 
angular, pedicelled; style short, subulate: 
stigma simple, acute: the pericarpium has from 
two to five capsules (five-celled), on very short 
pedicels, compressed, membranaceous, covered 
with a pulpy ritid, gibbous on the outside, united 
cm the inside, separating when ripe, gaping: 
the seeds solitary, bony, and oblong* 

The species cultivated are : 1 * G. officinale. 
Officinal Guaiacum, or Lignum Vitfc; 2. G* 
sanctum, St. Juan American Lignum Vitse; 
3. G. Afnm , African Acute-leaved Guaia¬ 
cum, 

The first, in its native situation, becomes a 
very large tree, covered with a hard, brittle, 
brownish bark, not very thick; the wood is 
firm, solid, and ponderous, appearing very re¬ 
sinous, of a blackish yellow colour within, and 
of a hot aromatic taste: the smaller branches 
have an ash-coloured bark. Browne describes 
it as an evergreen, of a dark gloomy cast, con¬ 
tinuing its verdure in the driest seasons, and at 
times throwing out a great number of blue 
flowers, which arc succeeded by compressed 
berries of a roundish form. It takes many 
years to arrive at its full growth. 

It is the tree that affcids the gum guaiacum, 
which is obtained by jagging the body of the 
tree in May. It exsudes copiously from the 
wounds, though gradually; and when a quan¬ 
tity is found accumulated, hardened by exposure 
to the air and sun, it is gathered, And packed in 
small kegs. It is a native of the West In* 
dies. 

Jn the second species there arc many leaflets 
placed along the midrib by pairs; they are 
rounded and obtuse at their ends, but narrow at 
their base, of the same consistence with those 
of the first sort, but of a darker green colour. 
The flowers are produced in loose bunches to* 
wards the ends of the branches, of a fine blue 
colour, and the petals fringed on their edges. 


It is sometimes called in the Wqsf Indies Bas*- 
tard Lignum Vil®- 

Thc third has rigid branches : the leaves are 
alternate, with eight pairs of leaflets: common 
petiole edged, jointed, channelled; leaflets 
ovate-obi otic, opposite, quite entire, mucro- 
nate, smooth, stitfish, perennial, very slightly 
shortened at the inner base : the stipules pressed 
close to the branches, subulate, very small. It 
is a native of the Cape. 

Culture .—These plants are capable of beiuff 
increased by sowing the seeds obtained from 
their native situations, in pots filled with light 
earth, plunging them in the hot-bed. When 
the plants have acquired some growth, they 
should be carefully removed into other pots, and 
be well shaded till they have taken fresh root; 
when they should have a large portion of free 
air admitted, and be frequently watered when, 
the season is hot and dry, but Utile in the win¬ 
ter, They must constantly in the winter have 
the protection of the hot-house, though the 
third sort will often succeed in a good green* 
house. 

They are propagated with difficulty by layers* 

They afford variety in collections of the stove 
and green-house kinds, 

GIIILANDINA, a genus containing plants 
of the tree and shrubby exotic kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Lomentacece* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one* 
leafed perianihium (urceolate or pitcher-shaped): 
tube short, turbinate, permanent, with an ob¬ 
lique mouth ; border five-parted, nearly equal, 
spreading, deciduous; divisions oblong, broader 
on the outside, and rounded: the two upper 
ones a little shorter, the lowest a liule longer: 
the corolla has five petals, inserted into the neck 
of the calyx: the uppermost roundish, con¬ 
cave, ascending, a little shorter; the rest ob¬ 
long, broader in front, rounded at the tip, re¬ 
flex-spreading, longer than the calyx, and the 
two lowest a little longer than the middle ones : 
the stamina have subulate filaments, thicker at 
the base, and villose, decumbent, inserted into 
the neck of the calyx, shorter than the corolla, 
unequal; the lower ones gradually longer: an¬ 
thers oblong, affixed to the back: the pistillum 
is an oblong germ : style filiform, length of the 
stamens; stigma simple; the pericarpium is a 
rhomboidal legume, the upper suture .convex, 
from swelling compressed, one-celled, with 
transverse partitions : the seeds bony, globular- 
compressed, solitary between the partitions. 

The species cultivated are: 1. G. Bonduc t 
Yellow Bonducj or Nicker-tree j fl. G. Bondu- 
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relfai Gray fondue ; 3. G. Morhipa t Smooth 
Stand lic; 4* G.dioica t Hardy Bonduc. 

The first lias leaves near a loot and half long* 
composed of six or seven pairs of pi mix, each 
of which lias as many pairs of leaflets* which 
are ovate and entire; the principal midrib of the 
leaf is armed with short, crooked, single thorns, 
placed irregularly : the stalks are also armed with 
thorns, which are larger. The stalks at first 
grow erect, but afterwards twine about the neigh¬ 
bouring trees and shrubs. The flowers are in 
long axillary spikes, and of a yellow colour. It 
is a native of both Indies* 

The second species differs from the first in 
having much smaller leaves, set closer together; 
and below each pair of leaflets two short stiff 
crooked spines, w hich are opposite; the flowers 
are of a deeper yellow, and the seeds are ash- 
coloured* makes a good fence, and is a na¬ 
tive of the Indies, &c. 

The third is a tree, which has a thick root of 
a Softer substance than usual. Trunk of a 
middling size, from twelve to twenty feet in 
height, smooth, with an ash-coloured bark: 
Ac branches are rather erect : the leaves bi* 

{ Hnnate: common petioles two or three feet 
ong, round, smooth, stiff; the partial ones in 
five or six pairs, horizontal, compressed: leaf¬ 
lets in three pairs, tematc, oblong, entire, 
smooth, veined : the flowers in racemes, 
which are long, axillary, round, pubescent, 
subdivided, many-flowered; the subdivisions 
branched, directed oneway, bent down; under 
these are minute deciduous scales. They are 
of a white or pale red colour* It is a native of 
the East Indies. 

The fourth species has an erect stem, thirty 
feet high or more, dividing into many branches, 
covered with a veiy smooth, blueisn, ash-co¬ 
loured bark; the leaflets are oval, very smooth, and 
entire, alternate. There are maleand female flow¬ 
ers on different plants. It is a native of Canada* 
Culture *—The three first sorts are increased 
by sowing the seeds, which in the two first 
must be previously well soaked in water, in pots 
filled with light fresh mould, and plunged in 
the tan hot-bed. When they have attained a 
little growth, they should be removed into se¬ 
parate pots, and replaced in the tan-bed, due 
shade being given. They afterwards require the 
care of tender exotics, being pretty freely wa¬ 
tered in hot weather during the summer; but 
very sparingly in winter. The ihird sort must 
however be very sparingly watered at all times. 

The fourth species may be raised by planting 
the cuttings, or making layers in the spring 
reason. It succeeds best in a light dry soil. 

The former arc proper for affording variety 

a 


among tender stove plants; but the last is so 
hardy as to succeed in the open ground, in the 
fore parts of beds, clumps, and borders, in 
warm dry situations. 

GUINEA PEPPER. See Capsicum. 

GUM, a vegetable disease incident to fruit- 
trees of the stone kind, distinguished by amor- 
bid cxMidatimt of gummy matter from the 
wounded alburnum, or inner bark. It is sup¬ 
posed by Mr. Forsyth to arise from injudicious 
pruning, from bruises, or any injuries received 
in -the wood or bark, which may happen from 
strokes of the hammer in nailing, from pinching 
the shoots by nailing the shreds too tight, or 
by driving the nails too close to the branches. 
And it may be occasioned by leaving the foot¬ 
stalks of the fruit, or by pruning in summer, 
and cutting the shoots to short stumps, and by 
injuries sustained by a careless application of 
ladder* in nailing and gathering the fruit, &c. 
but it originates more particularly where large 
limbs have been lopped or broken off. It may 
be known before the gum itself makes its ap¬ 
pearance, by the bark at tint becoming of a 
brownish colour, and gradually growing darker, 
til! at last the gum' begins to ooze out Eke little 
blisters. As soon as any of these marks are met 
with, the infected part should be cut out with a 
sharp instrument, and the composition and 
powder applied immediately. In doing this, 
the gum should be cut out perfectly clean. It 
may be seen oozing out from between the wood 
ana bark, and must be tallowed till the white 
clean bark and wood is arrived at. And after¬ 
wards, if any gum should make its appearance, 
it must be scraped off; which i* best dune when 
it is moistened with rain, as it can then be 
scraped off easily without hurting the bark. 
This business must be performed without delay; 
otherwise the disease will advance with rapidity, 
and greatly injure tire trees. 

Mr. Forsyth recommends, that when trees are 
hollow they should be examined carefully, to 
see whether any crubs have entered the bark and 
wood, which is Known by their perforating the 
bark* and that where there arc any, they should 
be carefully cut out before the composition is 
applied to the tree. 

It has been suggested by the author of the 
** Philosophy of Gardening,” that this exsmla- 
tion may perhaps be prevented from continuing 
to flow, by binding on the part, previously 
smoothed by a knife, thin sheet lead, such as 
tea is wrapped in, in such a manner as to pre¬ 
vent the gum from being dissolved by rain or 
dew, as its hardening prevents the exsudation, 
and the consequent exhaustion of the tree. A 
piece of sponge, soft leather, or Indian rub* 
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hfcr should be bound on under it tilt the part is 
healed, A strong solution of green vitriol in 
water is likewise supposed capable of being useful, 
by being applied to the extremities of iheexsuding 
vessels, and thus stimulating them into contrac¬ 
tion, aud by that means preventing the further 
discharge of this substance. 


CUM 

The nice application of a piece of fresh bark 
taken from a similar tree of interior value, kept 
on by the elastic pressure of a list bandage, is 
also suggested as worthy of being made a trial 
of in the same intention. 


HIM 

H A5MANTHUS, h genus containing plant* 
of the bulbous-rooted herbaceous flowery 
perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hexmdria 
Mmogynid) and tanks in the natural order of 
Spatkacea* 

The character are: that the calyx is a six* 
leaved involucre, very large, bearing an umbel¬ 
late: leaflets erect, oblong, permanent: the 
Corolla is monopetalous, erect, six-patted: part* 
erect, linear: tube very short, and angular i the 
stamina have six subulate filaments, inserted 
into the tube, and longer than the corolla: the 
mothers incumbent, oblong! the pistillum is an 
inferior germ: the style simple, length of the 
Stamens : the stigma simple : the pericarpium is a 
totmdish three-celled berry: the seeds solitary, 
and three-cornered. 

The species cultivated are i 1 ■ ff, coccineuSf 
Scarlet Hcemanthus, or Blood-flower, or Lily; 

H* punicettSi Waved-leaved Hxmanthus, 
Blood^flower,oir Bastard Dragon; 3. Hicarinatuf, 
C&rinated Cape Haemanthus* 

The first has a large bulbous root, from which 
in autumn come out two broad flat leaves, of a 
fleshy consistence, shaped like a tongue, which 
turn backward on each side, and, spreading flat 
on the ground, have a singular appearance alt 
the winter; but in the spring they decay. The 
flowers are produced in autumn, just before the 
new leaves come out; and are of a bright 
red colour, in a large cluster, two or three 
inches from the bulb. It is a native of the 
Cape, 

In the second species the roots are composed 
of many thick fleshy tubers, forming a nead, 
out of which arises a fleshy spotted stalk, 
spreading^ top into several spear-shaped leaves. 


H & M 

which arc waved on their edges. The stalks 
art a foot high ; leaves six or eight inches long, 
and two broad in the middle,- From the side 
of the stalk near the ground breaks out a strong 
fleshy scape, six or eight inches long, with a 
large cluster of yellowish red flowers at top. 
The berry is obovate, of a fleshy scarlet colour. 
It is a native of Africa. 

The third has a large bulbous root, sending 
out three or four leaves, a foot lung or more, 
not flat, but hollowed like the keel of a boat# 
and more erect than those of the first, sort, but 
not quite so broad: the flowers are of a paler 
red. It is a native of the Cape, 

Culture .—^The first and third sorts are raised 
with difficulty, as off-sets are only sparingly 
afforded. The off-sets, when procured, should 
be planted in pois of light loamy mould, as 
soon as the stems decay, placing them in a dry 
glass case. When thus taken up, the old root* 
may remain out of the ground till August, and 
be then new potted, and placed out tiff they re* 
quire protection for the winter. 

The second sort is increased by parting ftii 
roots, and planting them in pots of light loamy 
earth in the early spring, before they put forth 
new stems. This is also the period for re-pot¬ 
ting the old roots. 

They are likewise all capable of being raised 
from seeds, especially the second sort, by sow¬ 
ing them in pots of light sandy earth, and 
plunging them in the bark stovri. When the 
plants are up, they should have atr admitted 
pretty freely; when of some growth being remove 
ed into separate pots, and replunged in the hot¬ 
bed, When hardened properly, they may be 
placed m the dry stove. 

These plants require the management of other 
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bulbous*rooled plants, little water being given 
in the winter season, but pretty Frequently in 
warm weather, and when flowering, with also 
*a pretty free allowance of air. 

They are all very ornamental in stove col¬ 
lections. 

IIjEMATOXYLUM, a genus containing a 
plant of’the exotic tree kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Monagyma % and ranks in the natural order of 
Louden t acute* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed periamhium, coloured: tube very short* 
pitcher-shaped, fleshy, permanent: border five- 
arted, spreading, deciduous: parts oblong, 
loot; (he four upper ones equal, the lowest a 
little longer than the rest; the corolla has five 
lanceolate petals* broadest at top, blunt* veined* 
spreading, nearly equal, inserted into the calyx, 
and larger than its divisions ; the stamina have 
ten subulate filaments, hairy at bottom oft the 
inside, upright, unequal, scarcely longer than 
the corolla, inserted into the calyx: anthers oval, 
small; the pistillum is an oblong sabre-shaped, 
compressed germ: style capillary, bent at the tin, 
longer than the stamens ; stigma funnel-shaped; 
the pericarpium is alanceolate legume,flat,blunt, 
one-celled, edged on each side with a thicklsh 
suture that does not open, opening by the burst* 
fog of the valves in the middle longitudinally, 
and dividing into two unequal boat-shaped parts; 
the seeds few, oblong, compressed, furrowed* 
and fixed to one of the sutures* 

The only species is H. Campevhiarmm^ Log¬ 
wood, Blood-wood, or Campeche-wood. 

lu its native situation it rises from sixteen 
to twenty-four feet high. The stem is generally 
crooked, and seldom thicker than a man^s thigh: 
the inner bark is red, and foe wood hard: the 
branches are subdivided,, flex nose, prickly ground, 
ash-coloured : the leaves pinnate; petioles alter¬ 
nate, patulou^round,smooth; leaflets four pairs, 
on very short petiolulcs, generally obcordatc, en¬ 
tire, small, veined, very smooth and shining, 
spreading in the day time, but afnight upright, 
converging: the flowers arc pedimded, nume¬ 
rous, small, pale yellow y oiv short, scattered, 
smple, coloured peduncles. It is a native of 
Campeche, flowering in March and April. 

Culture *—This plant is increased, by sowing 
the seeds procured from its native situation, in pots 
filial with light earth, plunging them in the bark- 
bed in the stove. When of a few inches growth, 
they should be removed into separate pots, and 
be rephmged into the hot-bed. By this means 
they grow rapidly the first year- 

They are, however, very tender, requiring the 
const mt proicc tion of the stove, and daily watering. 
7 


These plants afford variety in mixture wttli 
otthers of the stove kind, 

HALE51A, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy deciduous flowering shrubby kinds, Caro* 
lina Snow-drop Tree, 

It belongs to the class and order Dodecandna 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Bicorttes, 

ITie characters are: that the calyx is a one* 
leafed perianthium, very small- superior, four- 
toothed, permanent; the corolla monopet alous, 
bell - shaped, ventricose; mouth four-lubcd, 
blunt, patulous: the stamina have twelve fila¬ 
ments (seldom sixteen) subulate, upright, a lit* 
tie shorter than the corolla; anthers oblong, 
blunt, upright: the pistil)um is an oblong, in¬ 
ferior germ: style filiform, longer than the co¬ 
rolla: stigma simple: the pencarpium is a corti¬ 
cate nut, oblong, narrowing to both ends, four- 
corn era), the corners membranaceous, two-cell¬ 
ed (drupe four-celled )^: the seeds solitary. 

The species arc: 1. //. tetraptera , Four-wing¬ 
ed Flalesia, or Snow-drop Tree; 9 . H . dipient ^ 
Two-winged Halesia. 

The first frequently comes up with two or three 
stems, from fifteen to twenty feet high, send¬ 
ing out branches towards their tons; the leave* 
are serrate, sharp-pointed,, with the middle de¬ 
pressed, growing alternately on short foot-stalke> 
the flowers hang, in small hunches all along the 
branches, each gem producing from four to 
eight or nine ; they are of & pure snowy white¬ 
ness ; and as they blow early in the spring, be¬ 
fore the leaves appear, and continue far two or 
three weeks, make a most elegant appearance; 
they are succeeded by pretty large four-winged 
fruit, hanging likewise in bunches, and agree* 
able to the taste. It is a native of South 
Carolina; flowering in April and May. 

In the second species, the leaves are six tiroes 
the size of the foregoing, not at all tomentose 
underneath : the fruit mucronale, with two laige 
wings opposite to each other, and two minute 
ones* It is a native of Georgia. 

Culture ,—These plants are capable of being 
raised by seeds and layers. In the first method, 
the seed should be sown in pots of light earth* 
placing them in a situation to have the morning 
sunfc or, what is better, in a mild hot-bed. When 
the plants are up, which is often long in effect¬ 
ing, they should have air pretty freely admitted 
in order to harden them,.but be sparingly water¬ 
ed* They should, afterwards oe occasionally 
protected from bad weather, and, when of suf¬ 
ficient hardy growth, be turned out of the pots, 
and removed into the situations where they arc 
to remain. 

The layers of the young shoots may be laid 
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down either in the autumn or spring, slitting the 
part laid into the earth. When well rooted in 
the following autumn, they may be taken off 
and planted out in the nursery, to remain till of 
two or three feet growth, when they may be 
planted out where they are to remain. 

These plants are adapted to the borders and 
dumps ot shrubberies and pleasure-grounds. 

HALLER1A, a genus containing a plant of 
the shrubby evergreen kind for the green-house* 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Angiospermia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Personatae* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed periamhium, trifid, flat, spreading, very 
obtuse, permanent; the upper cleft twice as 
broad as the rest: the corolla is monopeulous, > 
ringent: tube roundish at the base, bent in with 
a swelling throat: border oblique, upright, four- 
deft; the upper deft a little longer than the 
others, blunt, enianrinate; the side ones shorter, 
broader, sharper; the lowest very short, very 
slender, and very sharp; the stamina hare four 
filaments, bristle-shaped, straight, inserted into 
the tube, longer than the corolla: anthers round¬ 
ish, twin: the pistiflum is an inferior, ovate germ, 
ending in a style longer than the stamens : .stig¬ 
ma simple: the pericaTpium is a roundish berry, 
two-celled: the seeds small, flat, roundish, and 
winged* 

Tne only species is //. lurida, African Fly- 
Honeysuckle. 

It grows to the height of six or eight feet 
with a woody stem well furnished with branches: 
the leaves are ovate, serrate, opposite, and con¬ 
tinuing green through the year; the flowers come 
out singly, and arc of & red colour; but being 
intermixed with the leaves, and growing scatter- 
mgly on the branches, are not easily discerned. 
They come out in June, and the seeds ripen in 
September. The leaves continue green all the 
winter* It is native of the Cape; flowering 
from June to August. 

Cteifwre,—This plant may ba propagated by 
cuttings, which should be planted in pots filled 
with light earth in the summer. 

When the plants are up, they may be exposed 
in the summer, and have plenty of water; and 
in winter he housed with Myrtles, and oilier 
hardy exotic plants, which require much air in 
mild weather. 

They may also be raised bv sowing the seeds 
in pots of light earth, and plunged in the hot¬ 
bed, by which means they succeed very well. 

They afford variety in green-house collections. 

H AMAMELIS, a genus containing a plant of 
the hardy deciduous shrubby kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Tetraridria 
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Dlgynta^ and ranks in the natural order of 

Berltfidcs* 

The characters are : that (he calyx is a three* 
leaved involucre, three-flowered ; the two inner 
leaflets roundish, smaller, blunt; the outmost 
larger,lanceolate : uenawthiumdouble: thcout- 
ter two-leaved, smaller, roundish; the inner four, 
leaved, upright; the leaflets oblong, blunt, equal i 
the corolla nas four petals, linear, equal, very 
long, blunt, reflex ; nectarv of four truncate leaf¬ 
lets, growing to the corolla: the stamina have 
four filaments, linear, shorter than the calyx : 
anthers two-homed, bent iu : the pish Hum is an 
ovate germ, villose, ending in two styles, which 
are of the same length with the stamens ; stig¬ 
mas capitate ; there is no pericarpium : the seed 
is an ovate nut, half covered with the calyx, blunt, 
furrowed on hoth sides at the tip, having two 
little horns spreading horizontally, two-culled, 
two-valved* 

The only species is H*virgirtica t Witch-Hazel, 

It has a woody stum, from two to three fret 
high, sending out many slender branches; th~ 
leaves are oval, indented on their edge*, having 
great resemblance to those of the Hazel, and, 
placed alternately on the branches: these fall, 
away in autumn, and then the flowers come out; 
in clusters from the joints. It is a native of 
Virginia. 

Cultured This plant b propagated by seed, 
and layers made from the young branches* 

In tne first method, the seed procured from 
America is sown in an easterly border, half an 
inch deep; the plants come up the second spring, 
the ground being kept clean from weeds ; when 
the season proves very dry, moderate waterings 
should also be given in summer; and when they 
are two years old, they should be transplanted 
into nursery rows. 

The layers should be laid down in autumn, or 
early in spring, the young twigs of the last sum¬ 
mer's shoots being chosen; giving them a slit at 
a joint, then laying them in the earth. They 
will be rooted, and fit to transplant into the nur¬ 
sery by the autumn following. When they have 
hau some growth there, they may be removed to 
theplaces where they are to remain, 

Tncy afford variety in the shrubbery and other 
parts of pleasure grounds. 

HAND-GLASSES, such glasses as are moved 
by the hand, and used for placing over, pro¬ 
tecting, and forwarding various sorts of plants. 
In winter, such as young cauliflowers, lettuces, 
flee, and in raising seedling plants of both these 
ill the spring, as well as Several others, in hot¬ 
beds, or ill w arm borders; also small sallading* 
And they are particularly necessary in the culture 
of gcaeral crops of summer cucumbers, for pla- 
4 K* 
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cingupnn the hot-bcd ridges made in April and 
May, and aho occasi unally fur melon-ridges 
made in the same season to produce a crop of 
autumnal Iruit. In the flower-garden, pliasmc- 
g round, nursery, green-hou^e, See- they also 
prove very useful in propagating, raising, and 
protecting many kinds of curious plants in their 
young growth. 

They may also becmployed in raiding many of 
the tenderer or more curious annual flowers, 
such as African and French marygolds, chrysan¬ 
themums, balsams, ten-weeks stocks, and others 
of similar kinds, where better contrivances are 
not at hand. See Annual Plants. 

They are likewise useful in striking many sorts 
of small cuttings, pipings, and slips of tender 
or curious plants, such as myrtles, flowering 
plants, and other similar kinds. 

■ Hand-glasses are of different kinds and forms. 
The leaded glasses consist of many small panes of 
glass worked into lead-work. 

They are mostly made square, but sometimes 
round or octagonal; in all of which, each is 
formed in an open frame-work of strong win¬ 
dow-lead, and sometimes of cast-iron m the 
same form ; but more commonly lead; the lower 
part being upright, from six to eight or ten 
inches in depth, and the other hipped off or 
sloped on each side, narrowing upward, so as to 
terminate in a point, as it were, at top, having 
in that part a fixed erect ring handle of the same 
material; the glass being laid in lead-work, and 
the joints well crushed over with proper cement, 
to render the whole wind and water tight. 

They are of different dimensions, from twelve 
or eighteen inches to two feet wide, or more, 
to suit different purposes; though for general 
use in kitchen gardens, about eighteen inches 
width is the most common, and nearly the same* 
in depth in the whole; but some for particular 
mes are of smaller sizes, as from six or eight to 
ten or twelve inches width. 

When laid in frames of cast-iron, in putty, 
they are neat, strong, and durable ; but heavy, 
ana much more expensive than leaded glasses. 

The bell Hand-Glasses arc blown at the glass¬ 
houses in different places, and are equally eligible, 
or superior to the leaded glasses in many cases, 
especially in kitchen-gardens, particularly for the 
preservation of plants in winter, such as early 
crops of cauliflowers to stand the winter, lettuces, 
&c* as w ell as for hot-bed ridges of cucumbers 
and melons, in the summer and autumn crops. 

These are in dimensions nearly in proportion 
to that of the larger sizes of leaded glasses, or ra¬ 
ther wider below; made in the bell form, having 
a rou^h knob at top serving as a handle; they 
should be made not too nigh, but flat and 


dome-form above, which is more advantageous 
in promoting a strong growth, and not so liable 
to draw up the plants, while they receive the 
benefit of the sun more effectually. 

The leaded glasses arc superior in this respect, 
that when any of the glass-work is broken it 
can be readily mended or replaced by the glazier; 
but the bell glasses, when much broken, art 
nearly useless ; though, when they are broken into 
pieces, they may be joined with a cement of 
strong white lead, and placed under cover till 
it is thoroughly dry; and then, with care in 
handling, they may last a longtime. As new bell- 

f rlasses are more liable to crack by frost, or too 
iasty moving them, than older ones seasoned to 
the weather, in using them the first winter in 
crops of early cauliflowers, 8tc. great care slunild 
be taken in handling them, in lifting them off and 
on, or raising one side occasionally for the admis¬ 
sion of 3 ir; the seasoned old sound glasses arc 
in this respect more valuable than the new ones* 
The leaded glasses should have wooden frames 
at the bottom part to rest upon, otherwise they 
are soon destroyed by their constant contact wall 
the earth- 

HARD-BEAM TREE. See Carpinu*. 
HARE-BELLS. See Hyacinth os # 
HARE's-EAR* See Bupleoelu m, 
HAWTHORN. See Crataous, 
HAZEL-NUT-TREE, See Corylus. 
HEATH. See Erica. 

HEART'S EASE, See Viola, 

HEDERA, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby, climbing, evergreen, and deciduous, 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order ofc 
Hederacea?. 

The characters are: that the calyx is an in¬ 
volucre of a simple umbel, very small, many- 
toolhcd : periantoium very small, five-toothed, 
surrounding the germ: die corolla has five petals^ 
oblong, spreading, with the tips bowed inwards;, 
the stamina have five subulate filaments, upright, 
of the same length with ibe corolla: anthers tri¬ 
fid at the base, incumbent: the pistillum is a 
turbinate germ, surrounded by the receptacle: 
style simple, very short; stigma simple; the 
peri carpi um is a globular berry, one-celled (five- 
celled) : the seeds five, large,gibbous on one aide,, 
angular on the other. 

The species are: 1. H* Helix f Common Ivy; 
S, H . capUatttf Cluster-flowered Ivy; 3. rl m 
quinqnefuliQ) Five-leaved Ivy* 

The first is a parasitical shrub, which by the 
support of walls, buildings, or trees, rises to a 
very great height,, insinuating itself by a great 
abundance of fibres into the joints of walls, or 
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the back of tfees. If no support is near, the 
stalks trail upon the ground, taking root their 
whole length* so that they cover the surface 
closely, and are difficult to eradicate ; for, where 
any small parts of the stalks are left, -they will 
soon spread and multiply. Whilst Ivy is fixed 
to any support, or trails upon the ground, the 
stalks are slender and flexible; but when it has 
reached to the top of its support, they shorten 
and become woody* forming themselves into 
large bushy heads ; their leaves are larger, more 
of an oval shape, and not divided into lobes 
Jike the lower [eaves. While the stalks trail. 
Ivy does not produce any flowers; and in this 
state is called Barren or Creeping Ivy: but 
when th? branches get above their support, they 
produce flowers at the end of every shoot; these 
are succeeded by berries, formed into round 
bunches, and turning, black before they arc ripe. 
In this state it is called Climbing or Berried hy. 
The trunk, in old trees, is covered with an asa- 
colourcd chopped bark; in the young branches 
it is of a green or purple colour* The leaves are 
alternate, evergreen, glossy, smooth, while the 
ant creeps, three*lobed, or sometimes five- 
bed; but when it quits its support, ovate; 
they arc sometimes tinctured with red, some¬ 
times painted with white veins, particularly in 
the young branches : the petioles are long, and 
dilated at the base: the flowers are yellowish, or 

S eenish white, in a very close, thick umbel, at 
eextremities of the twigs: the berry is placed 
below die receptacle of the flower* It is found 
wild all over Europe. 

It is observed by Mr* Curtis, that few are ac¬ 
quainted with the beauty of Ivy when suffered 
to rut) up a stake, and at length to form itself 
into a standard; the singular complication of 
its branches, and the vivid hue or its leaves, 
give it, he sayv one of the first places amongst 
ever-greens in a shrubbery. 

There are varieties with silver-striped leaves, 
and with, yellowish leaves on the tops of the 
branches* 

The second species has the stem arborescent, 
eight feet high m the stove, erect, cylindrical, 
abruptly branched* The bark brown, a little 
cracked* The branches curved upwards, leafy, 
terminated by flowers The leaves scattered, 
more crowded towards the tops of the branches, 
on foot-stalks, wide spreading, pointed, waved 
on the margin, very smooth, obscurely ihree- 
nerved, veiny, bright green. The footstalks 
various in length, nearly cylindrical, smooth, 
firmly fixed to the branch by an enlarged trian¬ 
gular base. Buds consisting of several large, 
roundish, smooth,.yellowish scales, Mum fall¬ 
ing off, which are often tipped vuth the rudi¬ 


ments of a leaf, and appear like abortive leaves. 
Racemes erect, branches Generally alternate, 
ending in little round heads of many sessile 
flowers. The flowers numerous, white, so small 
that the structure is not readily to be under¬ 
stood. It is a native of Martimco. 

The third has long slender shrubby rooting 
sterna, climbing upon support to a very great 
height, by their fixing themselves in the walls 
as ihev advance* The leaves are quinquc-foliatc 
and deciduous, being composed of five oval, 
serrated lobes, closely covering the stems and 
branches, changing in the autumn to a reddish 
cast. 

It has been chiefly employed to cover walls or 
high buildings, whjch it does in a short time, 
as it will shoot almost twenty feet in one year; 
but as the Leaves fall off in autumn, and are late 
before they come out in the spring, it is not 
much esteemed* As it is not injured by smoke, 
or closeness of air, it U proper to cover build¬ 
ings in great towns* It is a native of Ame¬ 
rica* 

Culture *—All these plants arc readily increas¬ 
ed by their trailing branches, which throw out 
roots their whole length* 

They may also be raised by planting cuttings 
of the young branches in the autumn, on a 
shady border, which* when they have stricken 
root, should in the following autumn be re¬ 
moved to where they are to remain. 

They are likewise capable of being procured 
by sowing the seed when perfectly ripe in the 
early spring, in a moist shady situation* 

Iii training them against walls, &c. it is only 
necessary to direct a few of the branches at first, 
at they soon attach themselves to them* 

These plants are capable of being employed 
by way of ornament in various situations* 

HEDGE, a sort of fence employed occasion* 
ally both for uac and ornament in gardens* as 
for inclosing and dividing the internal parts of 
the ground. 

Fences of this sort are of two kinds, dead 1 
and living; but it is only the latter sort that is 
made use of in gardens. They are tlie cheapest 
and most ornamental that can be employed 
where walls, &c. are not necessary for wali- 
trees* 

There are a great variety of shrub- and tree-- 
lants* both of the deciduous and evurg^eem 
inds, that may be occasionally employed lor 
hedges; ttie principal of which are, m the first 
sort—White*lhnrn, Black-thorn, Crab-tree, 
Alder, FI tier* Poplar, Willow, Hornbeam*, 
lx cdi. Elm, Litr\p, Privet, Berberry, Sweet- 
brier, Rose, Syringa, and Honey-suckle. 

In the latter kind—Holly* Yew*. Furze, lAu- 
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re), Laurastmus, Phillyrea, Alaternus, Box, 
Evergreen Oak, Evergreen Privet, Juniper, Vir¬ 
ginia Cedar, Savin, Rosemary', Pyracantha, 
and Sea Purstain Shrub, See, 

Outside Hedges .—For this purpose the White- 
or Haw-thorn plant forms the best, which, by 
being properly trained, by trimming or clipping 
annually, is rendered quite close, hardy, and 
durable. 

Hedges of this sort are formed by planting 
young plants or sets raised from seed in the 
nursery, which when a year or two old, or as 
big as a goose-quill, up to the size of the little 
finger, are proper for this use. See Cratjk- 
<ro$. 

The Black or Sloc-thom is also proper for 
Hedges, and forms a very strong durable fence; 
but by its producing such abundance of suckers 
from the root, it is less esteemed ; and as it is 
well armed with thorns, and of quick growth, 
it may be useful where the Whitc-thom cannot 
be procured. 

Hedges of this nature may be raised by sow¬ 
ing or setting the seed or aloes in autumn, when 
fully ripened, in one or two small drills or 
trenches, where the hedge is to be, at the di¬ 
stance of five or six inches or more from each 
other, and 16 the depth of two or three inches. 
Where there are two rows, they may be about 
six or eight inches apart* 

But it is a belter method to first raise the 
plants in the nursery till of a proper size, as 
two years old, and then plant them out in rows 
as above. 

The Crab-tree, of the apple, as well as thorny 
sort, are sometimes planted for Hedges; but 
the plants for this purpose should be such as art 
raised from the kernels of the wild crabs, which 
come up more thorny than those of the culti¬ 
vated kinds, and shoot more branchy and close, 
quite from the bottom. These should, however, 
only be made use of as being of quick growth, 
ana where the others cannot be procured. 

Hedges of these may either be raised by sow¬ 
ing the kernels of the fruit in autumn or win¬ 
ter, in the place where the Hedge is intended, 
in drills the w hole length, an inch deep, cover¬ 
ing them that depth with earth; or the plants 
raised first from seed in the nursery, which, 
when a year or two old, may be planted out. 
Some plants of the Hedge may, in this case, be 
suffered to grow up, and afford an annual crop 
of erabs for verjuice. A proper number of the 
plants may likewise be used, as they stand in 
the Hedge, tor stocks, to graft on with useful 
family or cyder apples. 

Ibe Elder plant is also used for outward 
Hedges where a fence is wanted as *oofi as pos¬ 


sible, ai being very expeditious in its growth, 
though not the most beautiful. Hedges are 
readily formed by planting large truncheons, or 
cuttings of the straightest upright shoots and 
branches, from two or three to six feet long, 
planted either upright a foot distance, and wat¬ 
tled along the top to preserve them firm and 
even; or placed slanting across one another 
chetqucr-wiae, forming a sort of lattice-work, 
which is the most effectual method. In either 
way of planting, the lower ends of the cuttings 
must be sharpened, making holes to receive 
them fifteen or eighteen inches deep, either in 
the level ground, or the sides or tops of the banks. 

The Aider is also proper to plant for Hedges 
in wet or marshy ground, as being an aquatic, 
and growing readily by small or large cuttings 
like the Elder. 

It is very proper on the borders of rivers, 
brooks, or other waters, as ita roots, and nu¬ 
merous suckers arising from their lower parts, 
form such a close thicket as effectually to pro- 
serve the earth of the banks from being under¬ 
mined and washed down. 

The Lombardy Poplar, as emitting numerous 
side-branches quite from the bottom, and being 
of very quick growth, is also occasionally em¬ 
ployed to form an expeditious outward Hedge 
along the side or top of a bank or ditch, or to 
train as a loftier Hedge for shelter, shade, blind, 
&c. 

Hedges of this plant are formed at once, if 
wanted, of five or six feet or more in height, by 
having young trees, well branched from the 
bottom, heading the top to the above height, 
and planting them in a single row a foot or two 
asunder. Younger sets of two or three feet in 
height may be planted and trained. When de¬ 
signed as an outward Hedge, they should ge¬ 
nerally have an outside ditch. They may T>e 
kept to an orderly thick growth, by proper clip¬ 
ping in the summer season. 

TheWillow is also sometimes planted to form 
outward Hedges along the sides of watery 
ditches, brooks, rivulets, &c. or any marvhy 
or moist situation* They arc planted either by 
small cuttings, or larger long sets of several 
feet, and inserted in the manner directed for the 
elder cuttings, so as to form an immediate 
Hedge. In either method they run up quickly, 
and may be kept close and regular by proper 
cutting m the summer season. 

The Holly forms an excellent and beautiful 
Hedge. It is the best evergreen Hedge that can 
be planted for an outward fence, as it grow* 
close, and is well furnished with leaves, which 
being armed with thorns, no cattle browse upon 
them; and bring always in foii<»gc,rit affords 
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good shelter in winter, and is ornamental at all 
seasons* The only objection to it is, its slowness 
of growth the first four or five years. 

Hedges of this sort are formed either by sow¬ 
ing the seeds at once in the places where the 
Hedges are to be, in drills an inch and half 
deep ; or by planting young plants of two or 
three years old from the nursery: this is rather the 
best practice* They may be planted in one or 
two rows: though two rows planted a foot 
asunder, and the same distance in each row, 
form the thickest and most effectual hedge. 
They may be kept in order by clipping once or 
twice a year* 

Yew is occasionally used as a boundary 
Hedge, and when full grown is very thick and 
close. 

These Hedges should be guarded hy a ditch or 
bank on the outside. They are best raised by 
setting the young plants* 

The Furze plant is sometimes used for an out¬ 
ward evergreen Hedge, but which makes only 
an indifferent one, being apt to die off in gaps. 
As it grows well upon dry banks, or any poor 
dry soil, it may be used for a Hedge in such 
cases: these are raised by sowing the seeds in au¬ 
tumn at once in the place where it is designed 
to have the hedge, in drills ail inch and a half 
deep* 

In the general management of these Hedges 
it may be observed that all outward ones, de¬ 
signed as fences, should have a ditch and bank; 
the ditch, See* serving as a defence to the 
young Hedge against cattle, 8cc* till it is grown 
up, and afterwards rendering the whole a more 
effectual outward fence* When planted on the 
level ground, they should be defended with rail¬ 
ing s, open pales, hurdles, or a stake and bush 
dead hedge, till advanced to the above growth* 
Where a ditch and bank is intended, the diich 
on the outside should be three feet wide at top, 
two or three deep, sloping to one wide at bot¬ 
tom j raisin? a low bank on the inside on which 
to set the plants, which may be planted either 
on the side of the inner bank, in two rows one 
above the other, a foot asunder, as commonly 
practised for cjuick Hedges, putting them in in 
forming the <Utch and bank ; or be planted en¬ 
tirely on the top of the [>ank ? first forming the 
ditch and bank, and levelling the top so as to 
form a sort of border orbed extending longways, 
planting the sets in one or two rows the whole 
length ; but two rows a foot ( asunder is the 
most eligible for all outward fences, as they al¬ 
ways form the thickest, strongest, and most 
effectual Hedge-fonces- 

In whichever way the planting is performed, 
the roots of the sets should always be bedded in. 


in the finest loose mellow mould that can be 
procured* With this care large plants will suc¬ 
ceed in the mot>t perfect manner* 

Division Hedges .—When H edges are designed 
for middle fences to divide grounds, two sided 
banks are raised a yard high, and as broad at 
top, having a slight ditch on each side, and each 
side of the bank formed with square spit-turfs 
from the adjoining ground, and the middle filled 
up with mould from the ditches gn each side; 
so that, when finished, It forms a yard-wide 
bed all the way on the top* Along the middle 
of these, plant two rows of hedge-sets, or sow 
the seed in drills as has been directed* 

But where no ditch or raised bank is required* 
the place for the Hedge should be marked out 
on the level ground, two or three feet broad, dig¬ 
ging it along one or two good spades deep* The 
sets should then be planted in one or two rows, 
ranging along the middle 3 or the seeds sown at 
once where it is intended to have the Hedge, in two 
drills, a foot asunder, the whole length. For 
interior garden Hedges one row U generally suf¬ 
ficient, cither of sets planted or seeds sovxn. In 
this mode, where the sets are of a tolerably hr^e 
size and strength, it will be proper to form a trend), 
in which to plant each row, with the roots all a 
regular depth, and the tops upright; or, if quite 
smalt young sets, they may be planted with a 
dibble* 


In the first method, one or two narrow trenches 
should be formed longways, for a single or dou¬ 
ble row of sets, with the spade, by cutting out 
a narrow trench six or eight inches deep all 
along, for each row of plants, making one side 
upright; then the sets should be placed in th* 
trench close against the upright side, six, eight, 
or ten inches asunder in the row, with their tops 
all upright, several inche* above ground; and 
turn in the earth directly upon the roots, 8cc. to 
the depth of the trench, treading the earth there¬ 
to moderately firm, to fix the plants in the pro¬ 
per position as the work proceeds;—and if in¬ 
tended to plant two tows of sets to form a dou¬ 
ble Hedge, make another trench a foot distance 
from the first* and plant the sets m the same 
manner and distance; placing those of the se¬ 
cond trench opposite the interval spaces of the 
first row of sets, earthing them in regularly as 
the others, and treading it down close to the 
sets, evenly along the surface* 

In trench-planting, the sets may likewise he 
put in, by planting them as you proceed in dig¬ 
ging the trench; "marking out with the spade a 
foot-wide trench^ digging out a spade depth of 
earth at one end, the width of the trench, then 
placing a set therein dose to one side ; or, if in¬ 
tended to have a double Hedge, placing two 
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one to each side of the trench; and then, part menu and divisions of pleasure-grounds 
in either method, proceeding in digging, turning were surrounded with them, of various sorts of 
one or two spades of earth m upon the roots of trees and shrubs, both evergreens and deciduous, 
the sets ; and at eight or ten indies from these, which being neatly trained and clipped once or 
piunl cme or two sets mme in the same order, twice annually, sometimes appeared very oma- 
dirrging and earthing them in as the others; and mental; but from their surrounding, shutting, 
thus proceed, digging along and planting the out, and obstructing the sight of the different 
row of sets as ihe work advances; observing in shrubbery borders, dumps, and other parts, as 
double rows to place the sets opposite to the in- well as their concealing the grounds, and ap- 
tervals in the rows of each other. rearing stiff and format, they are at present 

In planting with the dibble, the ground little in use* They are only introduced occa- 
should be previously well dug over a spade deep ; sionally, cither as outward or division fences, or 
then trimming the straggling roots arid tops of for shelter, shade, &c< in particular compart* 
the plants, with the dibble make a hole for each merits, atid to cover unsightly objects. 

•set at the above distances, inserting the roots a The hedges formed of lofty elm, lime, beech> 
proper deplh, and close the earth well about and some other sorts of deciduous trees, in 
each set, as planted. pleasure-grounds, for ornamental training, are 

In-forming Hedges by sowing the seeds at aUo laid aside, as being stiff, awkward, and 
once in the intended places for the plants to re- troublesome hi keeping in order* 
main, the ground should be properly dug, and The various fancy devices in hedge-work have 
Jthcu cither one drill for a single row, or two fora likewise given way to a better and more easy 
double Hedge, should be formed, a foot asunder, rural taste. 

mowing the seed tolerably thick in them, and In addition to what has been said on hedges 
covering it an inch or two in depth with the formed of the more common sorts of plants, it 
earth. The place should be kept very clear from may be observed, that the laurel, though a sin- 
weeds, both before and after the plants appear; gularfy beautiful evergreen,adorned with a noble 
jandif the plants are any where too thick, they large foliage, forming vigorous shoots, never 
may be thinned out at the proper season. grows so compact, or Is so easily kept in form 

All such Hedges as are exposed to cattle, as some other sorts; besides, its leaves being 
must, as soon as planted, be protected either very large, when clipped with shears, they are 
with a stake and bush Hedge, hurdles, or rails, unavoidably cut through* and so stubbed and 
for four or five years, till they grow up. They mangled as to have a disagreeable appearance, 
should also be duly hoed and weeded while young, In these hedges, therefore, instead of perform- 
and kept very well cleared from all sorts of ing their annual training with shears, the shoots 
weeds. This should be particularly attended to should be trimmed off with a knife, to preserve 
the first two years, the leaves entire. This plant is proper to train 

And where designed to be trained, they should Hedge-fashion to hide any disagreeable fence, 
be annually clipped over in summer, being top- and will grow either under trees,^in the shade, 
ped sparingly while young, only just trimming off or in an open exposure, and is of<juick growth, 
the topsot the straggling and run-away shoots, to Hedges of it should he planted in one row, at 
preserve a little regularity, that the whole may ad- from eighteen inches to three feet distance, ac- 
vance equally, and promote lateral wood to cording to the size of the plants at the time of 
thicken them as they advance; and cut in mo- planting them out. 

dcrately on the sides* But when arrived at nearly The Laurustinus, from its being not only 
their propejiheight, as four, five, or six feet, or an evergreen, but a beautiful flowering shrub, 
rmre, they may be trimmed in close on the forms a delightful Hedge for ornament, as it » 
aides and top annually, to preserve them thick covered with flowers in winter and spring. It it 
and within their proper bounds, cutting the also well adapted for training hedge-fashion 
sides alwavs first as even as possible; then the against any shabby fence or naked wall. Jn 
tops, which should also be cm as even as a line; Cither method, it should be planted in one row, 
always cutting in nearly to the old wood of the at from eighteen inches lo three feet distance, 
fojnier year's clipping, otherwise the Hedges The Phillyrcaand A biennis, being beautiful 
will get too broad; the lops being always kept evergreens, form very ornamental Heoges. They 
narrower than the bottoms. greatly resemble each other; but the phillyrea 

The neatest mode of cutting them at the tops being the strongest grow er, as well as thickest 
is that of the ridge form, shooter, is the more proper for a hedge : for 

Regular Hedges were formerly in great re- variety both may be used : they are also good 
quest in gardens : almost all the diflereut com- evergreen shrubs for training bedge-fashion 
1 
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against unsightly or naked walls, or paling 
fences, as they soon cover them; and if the 
common green and variegated kinds are inter¬ 
mixed, in either mode of hedge-work, they 
have a delightful effect. 

They should be planted in one row, at from 
about fifteen or eighteen inches to two or three 
feet distance between plant and plant* 

The Bay is also capable of forming a tolerable 
evergreen Hedge For variety, and may be led 
up six or seven feet high; placing the plants 
half a yard distance. 

The Evergreen Oak is likewise a proper plant 
to form a tall Hedge, as it may be trained fif¬ 
teen or twenty feet high, if required* It should be 
planted in one row, setting the plants one, two, 
or three feet asunder, according to their size or 
strength. 

The Evergreen Privet will also form a hand¬ 
some good Hedge five or six feet high,by plant¬ 
ing the sets a foot asunder, and training it up 
narrow at top. 

The Tree-oox makes a very close and beauti¬ 
ful low evergreen hedge, four <?r five feet high, 
when the sets are planted about a foot asunder* 

The lesser sorts of Evergreens are sometimes 
employed for variety to form moderate Hedges, 
from about three or Four to five or six feet in 
height; they should be planted in a row at from 
twelve or eighteen inches to two feet asunder. 

All the sorts of Evergreens arc proper for 
Hedges, when from about twelve or eighteen 
inches to two or three feet in height; though 
the Holly succeeds better when planted in its 
younger growth. 

The proper season for planting them is either 
in autumn or in spring; for it is not safe to 
transplant evergreens in the middle of winter* 
Where the soil is moist the latter is the best pe¬ 
riod ; but in dry gravelly soils, the former* 

^In* planting these sorts of evergreens, for 
middle or internal Hedges, no ditcher or banks 
are necessary as for outward Hedges for fences j 
so that, in the place where the Hedge is de¬ 
signed, a sort of border should be marked out 
the whole length, two or three feet wide, and 
dug or trenched over for the reception of the 
plants : the plants need only, in these cases, be 
planted in a single row. 

Among the deciduous plants, the Hornbeam 
forms a beautiful summer Hedge ; being a mo¬ 
derate but very close shooter, well furnished 
with leaves, and capable of being trained up 
from about six or eight to twelve or fifteen feet 
high; but the leaves, though they wither in 
autumn, remaining firmly attached to the 
branches all winter, make but a shabby appear¬ 
ance at that season* It is, however, on this ac¬ 
count superior to most other deciduous Hedges' 


for the purpose of forming shelter in. the winter* 
For Hedges, it should be planted in single rows, 
at about half a yard asunder in the plants, to form 
a close moderate hedge as soon ;is possible ; but if 
designed to be brought up prutiy tall, and the 
plants are spreading, they should ho set about 
three feet distant. 

The Beech also forms a close regular Hedge, 
from about six or eight to fifteen or twenty feet 
high : the leaves withering mi the branches in 
autumn, continue dropping off most part of the 
winter. These plants should be planted iu the 
same manner as the Hornbeam, ^ 

Th^ Elm forms a close, even, and beautiful 
Hedge, and may be trained from six or eight, 
to ten, twenty, or thirty feet high, forming a 
close fence from bottom to top. The plants for 
this purpose may be from three or four, to eight 
or ten feet or more in height, and should be planted 
in a single row' from two or three, to six or eight 
feet distant, according as they arc less or more 
spreading, and as wanted to form a close Hedge 
as soon as possible. 

The Lime-tree is sometimes employed for 
ornamental Hedges for variety, but is much in¬ 
ferior to the other deciduous sorts, as it becomes 
thin and shabby by clipping, and is thinly leaved. 

Other low kinds of sKrubs of this sort are" 
sometime* employed for variety i some sorts, 
such as roses, honeysuckles, and syringas, when- 
formed into low Hedges, besides their property as 
Hedges, produce great quantities of Sowers, and 
afford a fine fragrance. 

The plants for this use arc of a proper size 
when from about one foot to a yard in height, 
according to the sorts. It is best io plant them 
young, choosing such as are well furnished with 
plenty ,of side or lateral shoots, that they may 
form a close hedge quite from the bottom- They 
may all be planted either in autumn or early 
spring, in open weather. 

The method of planting them is nearly the 
same as in the evergreen kinds. 

These sorts of fledges should lie trained and 
clipped in the same manner as directed abovr, 

In order to keep Hedges in perfect good order, 
they should be clipped twice every summer: the 
fi^st time about midsummer, when they have 
made their summer shoot; and the second dip¬ 
ping towards the middle or latter end of August. 
But .when this is done only once in the so Tu¬ 
rner, the clipping should not be performed un¬ 
til the beginning of August, as when cue 
sooner they shoot again, and appear almost as 
rough the remainder of the summer, and all win¬ 
ter, as if it had not been done at all. 

HEDGE-CLIPPING MACHINE, a sort of 
machine-scaffolding, or stage, ten, twenty, or 
thirty feet high, or more, w ith platforms at dii> 
3 L 
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forest heights* to stand upon, the whole being 
made to move along upon four low wheels. It is 
composed of four Tong poles for up rights , well 
framed together, eight or ten feet wide H bot¬ 
tom, narrowing gradually to four or rive at top, 
havinu a platform or stage fixed at every seven or 
t ight feet height, with one near the top, each 
having a rail waist-high : there is a sort of ladder 
formed on one side to ascend by, &c. Upon 
this machine a man or two may be employed ot\ 
each stage or platform, trimming the hedge with 
shears, and sometimes with a light garden hedge 
Jrill fixed on a handle from three to five or six 
feet long, which is more expeditious, though it 
will not make so neat work as cutting with 
shears. It is very useful in clipping high hedges 
or trees. And it may be employed for dressing, 
cleaning, pruning, and nailing different sorts of 
trees, as well as various other purposes. In ex¬ 
tensive pleasure-grounds and gardens they are 
essentially necessary* 

HEDYSARUM, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous flowering kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelpkia 
Decandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
PapjhonacLce* 

Thecharacters are: that the calyx is a one-leafed 
pertanthium, half-five-cleft : clefts subulate, 
upright, permanent: the corolla is papilionace¬ 
ous, streaked : banner reflex-compressed, ovate* 
oblong, emarginatc, long: wings oblong, nar¬ 
rower" than the other petals, straight; keel 
straight, compressed, broader outwardly, trans- 
versdv blunt, from the base to the swelling part 
hifid : the stamina have diadclphous filaments, 
(simple and nine-cleft,} bent in at a right angle; 
anthers roundish, compressed : the pistillum is 
a slender germ, compressed, linear: style subu¬ 
late, bent in with the stamens: stigma very 
simple : the pericarpium U a legume with 
rouudUh, compressed joints, two-vaWed, and 
containing one seed : the seed kidney-shaped 
and solitary. 

The species chiefly cultivated are: l* H . Al* 
hagif Prickly Hedysarum ; 3 . H. Canudense, 
Canadian Hedysarum; 3 . H . gyrans f Sensitive 
Hedysarum ; 4 . H , cvronariwm* Common He- 
dysaram, or French Honeysuckle; 5 . 
osum, Waved-podded Hedysarum; 6. H. 

Dwarf Hedysarum; 7* H. spinosissimum> Prickly 
Hedysarum. 

The first has the stems shrubby, about three 
feet high, branching out on eveiy side : the 
leaves arc shaped like those of broad-leaved 
Knot-grass, very smooth, of a pale green co¬ 
lour, on short foot-stalks. Under these come 
out thorns, near an inch long, of a reddish 
biowp colour. The flowers come out from the 
side of the branches in small clusters, are of a 


purple colour in the middle, and reddish about 
the rims. It is a native of the Levant. 

The second species is an upright plant, auA 
mostly smooth : the stem streaked and angular:. 
the leaflets are lanceolate : the stipules awl* 
shaped. It is perennial, and a native of Vir¬ 
ginia, 8cc., flowering m July and August. 

The third has a branching perennial root (bi¬ 
ennia), annual): the stem shrubby, three feet 
high, wand-like, upright, verv smooth, round, 
without knots : the leaves are alternate, petiuled, 
hanging down or spreading, often vertical, 
sometimes simple but usually trmate, especially 
in adult plant*: ihe middle leaflet lanceolate, 
long, flat, quite entire, very smooth, veined % 
the side ones very small, and seeming rather to 
be appendicles than leaflets; they are on abort 
petioles, which are remarkable for amotion pe¬ 
culiar to them* The flowers many and nodding. 
It is a native of Bengal. 

The fourth species has a biennial root: the 
stems from two to three feet high, hollow, 
smooth, and branching: the leaves are com¬ 
posed of five or six pairs of oval leaflets, termi¬ 
nated by an odd one: they are alternate, and 
from the angles which they form with the stem 
and branches, peduncles come out five or six 
inches in length, sustaining spikes of beautiful 
red flowers, which open in June and July, and 
perfect seeds in September. It is a native of 
Spain, Stc. 

There is a variety with while flowers. 

The fifth species is annual, and has some re¬ 
semblance to the foregoing, but is much smaller: 
the stalks rise near a foot high, and the leaves 
are composed of two or three pairs of ovate 
leaflets, terminated by an odd one; the flowers 
come out in spikes at the top of the stalks, and 
are of a pale red, intermixed with a little blue. 
They appear in July, and are succeeded by 
jointed pods. It is a native of the Levant. 

The sixth has a perennial root: the stems half 
a foot in length, usually with one branch and 
leaf only: the leaflets obovate-oblong, villose 
underneath : the spike ovate. It is a native of 
the South of France, fee., flowering in July 
and August. 

The seventh is an annual plant: the leaflets 
four or five pairs, with an odd one, narrow and 
oblong: the stem terminated by small spikes of 
purple flowers, which are succeeded by small 
rough legumes. It is a native of Spain, &c. 

Culture .—All these plants are capable of being 
raised by sowing the seeds in the early spring. 

In the first sort they should be sown in pots 
of light earth, and plunged in a moderate hot¬ 
bed. When the plants are of some growth they ; 
should be removed into separate pots, and be 
replunged into a very moderate faot-bed, being 
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properly shaded till they are well rooted* They 

should afterwards be gradually inured to the 
open air, being protected in winter as there may 
be occasion. 

The seeds are often long in coming up. 

In the second sort the seed maybe sown in 
the early spring, as April, on a bed of light 
fresh earth, or where they are to remain. In 
the first case they should be removed where they 
are to grow in the autumn. These plants should 
not be often removed afterwards. 

The third sort is raised in the same manner 
as the first, and should have free air in the sum¬ 
mer, and be protected occasionally in the winter. 

The other sorts arc all increased in (he same 
manner as the second, being pricked out while 
young, and in the autumn removed to the places 
where they arc to grow and flower* 

As the biennial sorts either decay or dwindle 
after flowering, they should be raised in fresh 
supplies every year from seed. 

These plants are very ornamental in the beds, 
borders, dumps, and other parts of pleasure- 
grounds, and sonic of them among other potted 
plants. 

HELTANTIIUS, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy herbaceous flowery kinds. 

It belongs/ to the class and order Synge nesia 
Pjfygamie I'Yustrartea, and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite? Opfmitijhlim. 

The characters are: that the calyx is com¬ 
mon imbricate, somewhat squarrose, expanded ; 
scales oblong, broadish at the base, gaping every 
where at the tips ; the corolla compound radi¬ 
ate ; corollcts hennaphrodite, very numerous in 
the disk ; females fewer, much longer in the 
jav: proper of the hermaphrodites cylindric, 
shorter than the common calyx, bellying at the 
base, orbicular, depressed : boater five-toot bed, 
sharp, spreading: of the females ligular, lan¬ 
ceolate, quite entire, very long; the stamina 
in the hermaphrodites comist of five fila¬ 
ments, curved, inserted below' the belly of the 
corollet, the length of the tube: anther cy- 
lindrie, tubular: the pietillum in the herma¬ 
phrodites is an oblong germ ; style filiform, 
length of the corcltet : atigrtia two-parted, re¬ 
flex ; in the females, germ very small ; style 
and stigma none; there is no pericarpium : 
unchanged calyx : seeds in the hermaphrodites 
solitary, oblong, blunt, four-cornered, com¬ 
pressed at the opposite angles; the inner ones 
narrower, crowned with two lanceolate, acute 
deciduous chaffs ; in the females none : the re¬ 
ceptacle chaffy, large, flat; chaffs lanceolate, 
acute, two separating each seed, deciduous* 

The specie* cultivated are : 1 * H. annuus t 
Annual Sun-flower; 8* H. mdicusj Dwarf An* 
nml Sun-flower; 3- //. muttifiornSj Perennial 


Sun-Sower; 4. H * tnberosvst Tuberous-rooted 

Sun-flower, or Jerusalem Artichoke. 

There are several other species of the perennial 
son that may be cultivated. 

The first has an annual root: the stem single 
or branched, from five or six to ten or fourteen 
feet in height, and in hot climates twenty or 
more ; when vigorous, the size of a man's arm : 
the leaves are alternate, a span or a span and a 
half in length, and almost as much in breadth, 
rough, serrate, acuminate, hanging down at (he 
end, on long petioles ; the flower single (some¬ 
times several), nodding, a foot or more in dia¬ 
meter. It is a native of Mexico, flowering from 
June to October* Marly n observes, that as to 
its turning with the sun, it is a vulgar error ; 
Gerarde could never observe it j and he has seen 
four flowers on the same stem pointing to the 
four cardinal points. 

There are varieties with double flowers, deep 
yellow, and sulphur-coloured. 

The second species is perhaps only a variety 
of the first, though constant; nut the leaves are 
convex above in the disk, and of a darker green. 
The peduncles are less thickened at top, or 
rather of an equal thickness every where, whence 
the flowers nod less* The scales of the calyx, 
except the inmost row, grow out into pctiolcd 
pendulous leaflets. Ii grows only from eighteen 
inches to three feet in height. It probably 
comes from Mexico or Peru. 

The third has the stem and peduncles sca¬ 
brous : the leaves cordate-ovate; the calyxes 
loosely imbricate, neither squarrose nor droop¬ 
ing, consisting ©f forty to fifty scales: th^ stt-im 
many, upright, from five or six feet to eight or 
nine in height, branching, the stem and each 
branch terminated by a flower, the principal one 
sometimes ninc^r ten inches in diameter, the 
lateral ones gradually smaller : the leaves some 
opposite, others alternate. There is a constant 
succession of flowers from July to November.— 
It is a native of Virginia. 

In the fourth species the stem* arc several, 
rough, hairy, stnhkcd, from citrhl, ten, or 
twelve to sixteen fit inf height, the size of a 
child's arm : the leaves' alternate, light green, 
rough, pointed, eight inches broad, and ien of 
eleven inches long, deeply serrate, smaller to¬ 
wards the top: the branches many, long, from 
bottom to lop : the flowers terminating, small ; 
floret? in the ray twelve or thirteen. 1 hcseacl- 
duin blow be tore October, and in some seasons 
they do not expand at all, 7 he seeds never 
nuen here : the roots creeping, with many 
tubers clustered together, thirty,” forty, or fifty 
from one plant, measuring a peck, or in good 
soils half a bushel; they are, hke the common 
potato*, red on tire outside, and very irregular 
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itv their shape, the size of a man*s fiat in the capsule, truncate,three-sided, three-celled: seeds 
largest. It U a native of Emit. solitary, oblong* 

Culture* — AH 'the^e flowery plants are easily The species is H* Bikm y Bastard or Wild 
increased, the two first sorts by seeds, and the Plantain. 

others by dividing their roots* It is a large herbaceous plant, from ten to 

The seeds should be sown in the early spring twelve fret in height: the leaves oblong, nar- 
momhs, in the places where the plants are to rower at both tnda, entire, marked with parallel 
grow and flower, in patches of three or four lines, erect, thick, and very smooth. Petiole* 
seeds together. When the plants are up they the length of the leaves or more, round, thick, 
may be thinned out to one or two of the best, channelled above. Scape upright, the length of 
They may be had more forward by sowing the petioles, round, thick, smooth: spadix sim- 
them on a moderate hot-bed, under glasses, and pie, upright: common epathes several (eight to 
afterwards transplanting them to the situations ten), rigid, cordate, embracing, from erect, 
where they are to grow. spreading, acuminate, distich, yellowish brown: 

The divided roots may he planted out in the the flowers arc in bundles concealed within each 
places where they are to remain, cither in the spathe: partial spathes membranaceous, whitish, 
autumn or the early spring months. the length of the flowers, which are distinct. 

These plants produce a fine ornamental effect subsessile, pale or greenish yellow. It is a native 
in the back parts of the borders, clumps, and of the West Indies, flowering in spring, 
other parts of pleasure-grounds, and by sowing at Culture . — These plants are increased by 

different times may be kept in flower for a con- suckers arising from the root, particularly after 
siderablc length of lime, having fruited, which may be taken off any time 

In the perennial sorts the decayed stem* in summer, with fibres to them, planted in pots, 
should be cleared away when they begin to de- and plunged in the bark-bed, where they will 
clinc. They continue long. readily grow, and afterwards shifted into larger 

The last, or tuberous-rooted sort, is increased pots as they advance in height, 
by planting the smaller roots, or the larger ones They afford variety among other stove-planta* 
cut in pieces, a bud being preserved to each, HELICTERES, a genus containing plants 
either in the spring or autumn, allowing a good of the shrubby exotic kind, for the stove, 
distance, as the roots multiply greatly. In the It belongs to the class and order Gynandritt 
autumn following, wheu the stems decay, the Decandria y and ranks in the natural order of 
roots may be taken up for use, Coluntnifera* 

When cultivated for a crop, the sets should' The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
be planted in an open part of the kitchen-garden, leafed perianthium,tubulous»half-ovate,obliquely 
in rows three fret or more asunder, and at least spreading, unequally five-cleft, coriaceous : the 
eighteen inches distant from each other, to the corolla has five petals, oblong, equal in breadth, 
depth of four nr five inches. The best lime is fixed to the receptacle, longer than the calyx ; 
the latter cud of March, in a light soil. The claws long, with a tooth on each side at the 
roots may be tn ken up for use in September, and base: nectary of five petal-shaped, lanceolate, 
the whole crop housed in October. When kept very small leaflets, cover in*; the germ : the sta¬ 
in sand in a dry place, they continue the whole mina have five, ten, or more filaments, very 
w inter very good* short: anthers oblong, lateral : the pistillum ifl 

HELICONIA, a genus containing a plant of a filiform receptacle, very long, bowed back, 
the tall herbaceous perennial kind, for the stove, bearing an ovate germ at the tip : style subulate. 
It belongs to the class and order Pentandria longer than the germ ; stigma subquinquefid : 
Mmogynia, and ranks in the natural order of the pericarpimn consists or five capsules, often 
Scitammece. twisted spirally, onc-celled: the seeds very many 

The characters are : that the calyx consists of and angular, 
common and partial s pathos, alternate, distiuct, The species cultivated are: !. H. baruensu f 
with hermaphrodite flowers : there is no peri- Small-fruited Screw-tree j 2 * H. isora , Great - 
anth : the corolla has three petals, oblong, chan- fruited Screw-tree. 

no I led, erect, acute, equal : nectary two-leaved ; The first is an upright tree, about twelve feet 
one leaflet nearly equal to the petals $ the other in height, branching but little. The younger 
very short, channelled, hooked, opposite : the branches, peduncles, and petioles are tomentose: 
stamina consist of five (or six) filaments, fiii- the leaves acute, wrinkled, tomentose, and 
form: anthers long, erect: the pistillum is an whitish underneath, somewhat hairy on the up-' 
inferior oblong germ: style shorter than the sla* per surface, petioied, alternate, deciduous : the 
mens: stigma long, slender, curved, with a stipules awl-shaped: the peduncles many-flow-* 
terminating head: the pericarpimn is art oblong ered, terminating, thick; about the pedicels are 
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large* depressed* green glands* uncertain in 
number, black when driedl The flowers have 
no scent* It is a native of the island of Baru. 

The second species is likewise a small upright 
tree* about twelve feet high, branching but 
little: the jounger branches, peduncles, calyxes, 
and leaves*tomentose: the leaver petioled, al¬ 
ternate, acute: the stipules in pairs, bristle¬ 
shaped : the peduncles many-flowered, termi¬ 
nating, glandular* It is a native of Jamaica, 
flowering here in June and July. 

Culture *—In these plants the increase is ef¬ 
fected by seeds, which must be sown upon a 
hot-bed in the spring, and when the plants are 
come up sufficiently strong, they should be each 
planted in a separate small pot filled with light 
earth, being plunged into a moderate hot-bed 
of tan, due shade from the sun being given (ill 
they have taken new root. They should after¬ 
wards be treated in the 3ame way as other tender 
shrubs, raising the glasses every day in propor¬ 
tion to the weather, that they may have fresh 
air. In summer the plants should remain un¬ 
der the frames, if there is sufficient height; but 
in autumn be rephmged into thetati-bed in the 
stove, where they should always remain, being 
careful to shift them into larger pots when they 
require it, and not give them too much wet in 
the winter. In summer they should have a 
large share of air in warm weather, and be often 
refreshed with water. 

These plants are very ornamental among other 
stove exotics. 

HELIOTROPIUM, a genus comprising 
plants of shrubby, herbaceous, annual, and bi¬ 
ennial kinds. 

H belongs to the class and order Pmiandria 
ftfonog?f7iia r and ranks in the natural order of 
Asperifolue. 

The characters are: that the calyx U a one- 
leafed perianlhium, tubular, five-toothed, per¬ 
manent: the corolla monopetalous, salver-shap- 
cd : tube the length of the calyx : border flat, 
half-five-cltft, obtuse: clefts smaller, alternate, 
more acute, between the larger ones; throat 
naked : the stamina have five filaments, very 
short in the throat: anthers small, covered : the 
pistil]um has four germs ; style filiform, length 
of the stamens : stigma emarginate: there is no 
pcricarpiuiu: calyx erect, unchanged, cherish¬ 
ing the seeds in its bosom (berry): the seeds 
four, ovate, acuminate (nuts four, naked or 
corticate, not perforate.) 

The species cultivated are: 1. IL Peruviarmm , 
Peruvian Turnsole, or Heliotrope; 3* H. Indi- 
cum f Indian Turnsole, or Heliotrope; 3* H * 
parvi/hrum t Small-flowered Turnsole, or He¬ 
liotrope ; 4. H . CurassQvicuwy Glaucous Turn¬ 
sole, or Heliotrope j 5* H. Canarifnse y Canary 
Heliotrope. 


The first rises with a shrubby stalk from two 
to three feet high, dividing into many smalt 
branches: the leaves are three inches long, and 
an inch and half broad in the middle, hairy, 
greatly veined, and ash-coloured on their under 
side, on short foot-stalks; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced at the ends of ihe blanches in short reflex 
spikes, growing in clusters: the peduncles di¬ 
vide into two or three, aud these again into 
smaller ones, each suMaimng a spikekt of pale 
blue flowers, which have a strong sweet odour. 

It grows naturally in Peru, flowering here great 
part of the year. 

The second species has an herbaceous stem, 
a foot and a half or two feet high, round, sca¬ 
brous, hirsute, subdivided: the leaves cordatc- 
spatulate, ovate, slightly serrate, wrinkled, nerv¬ 
ed, hairy, softish : on pretty long petioles, two 
inchc.s and a half long, and one aud a half broad 
in the middle : ihe spikes terminating, single or 
solitary; sometimes, but very seldom, double ; 
sometimes also from the sides of the branches, 
reflex onlyat the end ; the flowers sessile, pointing 
one way, approximating in a double row, small, 
blue. It is a native of the West Indies, and 
annual or biennial, flowering in July and Aiu- 
gust. 

There is a variety which is a smaller plant, 
seldom more than two feet high ; the leaves an 
inch and half long, and about half an inch 
broad; the spikes of flowers very slender, and 
not more than two inches long: the flowers 
small, and of a light blue colour. 

The third has an erect stem, pubescent, a foot 
high : most of the leaves opposite,-except those 
in the middle of the stem, which are alternate, 
pctioled, lucid, and acute : the peduncles oppo¬ 
site to the leaves, or from ihe divisions of the 
stein, longer than the leaves, erect, each having 
two recurved, imbricate spikes of white flowers* 
It is annual, and a narive of the West Indies, 
flowering in July and August. 

The fourth species has an annual root: the 
stem round, very smooth, with a glaucous gloom 
on it: the branches trail on the ground, and 

S rrow a foot (or sixteen inches) inlcngtfl: the 
eaves are somewhat blunt, quite entire, upright, 
on very short petioles, some alternate, others op¬ 
posite, whitish, and smooth: the spikes in pairs 
on a common peduncle, and recurved ; the co<- 
rolla white, with a yellow- base, and an open 
throat* Tt is a native of the West Indies, 
flowering in June and July in this climate. 

The fifth rises with a woody stalk three or 
four feet high, dividing into many branches, 
with leaves upon long foot-stalks; hairy, and of 
an ash colour on their under side: the flowers 
are produced from the side of the branches on 
pretty long peduncles, each sustaining four short 
roundish spikes or heads, which divide by pairs, 
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and spread from each other: the flowers we 
white, and appear in June and July, but arc not 
succeeded by seeds in this climate* The leaves, 
when braised, emit an agreeable odour, for which 
it is by some much esteemcd- The gardeners 
give it the title of Madam Maintenon, It grows 
naturally in the Canary Islands. 

Cdftttre.—The first h raised either by seeds 
or cuttings. In the first method the seeds may 
be sown upon a moderate hoLbed, or in pots to 
be plunged in a hot-bed in the early spring* 
When the plants have attained some growth, 
they shot!Id be removed into separate small pots 
filled with light earth, rcpluuging them into 
the hot-bed, and giving them proper shade till 
welt rooted* 

They should afterwards be gradually inufled 
to the nprnair^ bo as to be set out in warm situa¬ 
tions in the summer* In the autumn and win¬ 
ter they should have the protection of a good 
green-house. 

The cuttings should be planted in pots of 
light earth in me summer season, plunging them 
in a mild hot-bed. They soon take root, and 
afterwards require the same management as the 
seedlings. They seldom, however, make so good 
plants* 

The three following sorts are increased' by 
sowing the seeds on a hot-bed in the early 
spring, removing them as the heat declines to 
another hot-bed when necessary, managing them 
as Balsams and other tender annuals; and in 
the middle of ibe summer, removing them to the 
situations where they are to flower, with balls of 
earth about their roots. 

The last sort is increased by planting cuttings 
of the young shoots iu the summer in pots, or 
in a shady border, giving them water pretty 
freely* When well rooted, they may in the latter 
case be carefully taken up and put in pots, 
placing them in shady situations till fresh root¬ 
ed* 

They afterwards Require the protection of the 
green -ho use from frosts and severe weather, be- 
in^ placed with plants of the more hardy sorts, 
such as Myrtles, and that require free air in mild 
weather* 

The first and last sorts are very ornamental 
among potted green-house plants of the more 
hardy Kinds; and the others among the more 
tender flowery plants iu pots and borders. 

HELLEBORE*. See Hgllkbohuc. 

HELLEBORES, a genus containing plants 
of the herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Potyondria 
*Ptdygyn}a f and ranks in the natural order of 
yhiliUillqueB. 

The characters are: that there is no calyx, un¬ 
less the corolla, which in some species is perma¬ 
nent, be considered as such: the corolla has five 


petals, roundish, blunt, large: nectaries several, 
very short, placed in a ring, one-leafed, tubular, 
narrower at hot torn: mouth two-lipped, upright, 
emarginate, llie inner lip shortest: the stamina 
consist of numerous subulate filaments : anthers 
compressed, narrower at bottom, uprighti the 
pistmum consists of about six germs, compres T 
red: styles subulate: ptigmas tntekish: (five or 
more:} the pericarpium consists of capsules (l<s 
cuminous, beaked) coin pressed, two-keeled / the . 
lower keel shorter; the upper convex, gaping: I 
the seeds several, round, and fixed to toe * 
suture* 

The species cultivated arc: I* H. kyemaliSy 
Winter Hellebore, or Yellow Winter Aconite j 
2* H, ntger , Black Hellebore, or Christmas 
Rose; 3. H, viridis, Green Hellebore; 4* H m 
faetiduSf Stinking Hellebore, or Bear's-foot; 

5. H* lividufj Livid Purple, or Great Three- 
flowered Black Hellebore* 

The first has a tuberous transverse root, with 
many dependent fibres, putting up several naked 
stems or scapes, simple, smooth, round, from an 
inch or two to four inches in height, terminated 
by a single leaf, spreading out horizontally in a 
circle, divided into live parts almost to the base, 
and the parts simple, or divided into two, three, 
or four lobes* In the bosom of this sits one 
large, upright, yellow flower* It is native of 
Lombardy, and flowers with us front January to 
March* 

The second has transverse roots, externally 
rough and knotted, with many dependent fibres, 
ana some large roots striking down; the scapes 
from six inches to near a foot in length, round, 
upright, variegated with red, rising from a sheath, 
and terminated usually with one flower, some¬ 
times two, and very rarely three: corolla very 
large, generally white at first, but frequently 
with a tint of red, growing deeper with age, but 
finally becoming green. It is a native of Italy, 8cc* 
flowering from December to March* Martyn 
observes, that ™ it has the name of Black Hei- 
lelora from the colour of the root; and of ; 
Chrismas Rose, from the time of flowering and 
the colour of the corolla**' 

The third has a round stem, a little branched 
at top, but not near so much as in the next sort; 
leafy, reddish at the base, upright, smooth, a 
foot or eighteen inches in height: the leaves 
not of a stiff leathery consistence, as iruhe next 
species, but soft and of a lighter green; those 
from the bottom are on lung petioles, but those 
on the stem sit close to their sheaths: the leaflets 
(seven to ten) lanceolate, acuminate, sharply 
serrate, smooth, gashed, usually trifid, the di¬ 
visions sometimes deeply lohed; and at the base 
of each peduncle is a similar leaf, only smaller; 
the peduncles axillary, an inch long, round ; 
supporting two (sometimes only one) nodding, ' 
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green flowers* It is a native of France, lee, 
flowering in March and April. 

The fnurthhas a small but bent root, with a pro¬ 
digious number of slender dark-coloured fibres ; 
the stem is From eighteen inches to near a yard in 
height, towards the bottom round, strong, na¬ 
ked, marked with alternate scars, the vestiges of 
former leaves i dividing and subdividing at top 
into many branches, producing great abundance 
of flowers pendent, of a pale yellowish colour; 
the leaves composed ot eight or nine long 
narrow lobes, joined at their base, commonly 
four on each side, united at the bottom, and 
one iu the middle of the foot-stalk, serrate, 
and ending in acute points \ those on the lower 
part much larger than those on the upper, of a 
deep green colour- It is a native of Italy, See* 
flowering from November or December to April* 
The fifth species resembles the third, but dif¬ 
fers in having trifoliate leaves, broader and en¬ 
tire, their surface being smoother, and the stalks 
rise higher than either of the common sorts* 
It flowers from January to May. 

Culture .—The first sort is increased by plant¬ 
ing the off-sets from the root** after the leaves are 
' decayed:, in the latier end of the summer season, in 
the places where they are to flower, in patches of 
several roots together* They have the best effect 
when intermixed with the Snow-drop, as being 
* cf similar growth, and flowering about the same 
time* The off-sets may be separated from the 
old plants every three or four years* * 

The second sort is increased by parting the 
roots in the autumn, and planting them oui in 
moist warm sheltered situations, in the borders 
or other parts where the soil is fresh and un¬ 
manned. And to have it flower well, it should 
be protected by glasses in the winter* Some 
plants may be potted in this intention* 

The third and fourth sorts are raised by sow¬ 
ing the seeds in the autumn or early spring, 
either in the places where they are to grow, or 
in beds for the purpose, afterwards thinning them 
out to a few plants, or transplanting them into 
other beds, 5 at the distance of a foot in the rows. 

They rise well from self-sown seed, and succeed 
in shady situations very well* 

The last sort is increased by seeds and parting 
the roots. 

The well ripened seeds should be sown, or the 
roots planted out, in the autumn, either in 
pots of light fresh earth, or in warm protected 
situations in the borders. The plants should 
afterwards be protected in the green-house, or 
by hand-glasses in the winter* But they do not 
increase fast in either of these ways. 

These arc all ornamental plants j the first sort 
in the fronts of beds, borders, and clumps ; and 
ifae third and fourth in the large borders and 
wilderness pans of pleasure-grounds, The se¬ 


cond and last sorts produce a fine effect among 
co!lections of potted plants. 

HELMET-FLOWER* See Acositdm* 

IJEL0NIAS, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy herbaccotffi flowering perennial kind. 

ft belongs to the class and order Ile.m/rdria 
Trigi/nia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Corouaric e\ 

The character* arr; that there is no calyx: 
the corolla has six petals, oblong, equal, deci¬ 
duous: the stamina have six subulate filaments, 
a little longer than the corolla: ambers incum¬ 
bent : the pistilluin is a roundish germ, three- 
cornered ; styles three, short, reflex; stigmas 
blunt; the pericarpiiim is a roundish capsule, 
three-cdled : the seeds roundish. 

The species are: 1 * JJ* bntlata^ Spear-leaved 
Helonias^ 2* H* asphodeloides 9 Grass-Ion ed 
Helonifts, 

The first has a perenniat root, composed of 
many thick fleshy fibres : the leaves spreading 
near the ground, and sitting close to the root at 
their base, of a light green colour, having six 
longitudinal nerves, which appear strongest on 
the under side; they ar# four or five inches long, 
two or three broad in the middle, narrowing gra¬ 
dually to both ends, and continuing green" all 
the year. In the centre of ihescjsprings up a 
single creci stalk, a foot in-height, having a few 
vestiges of small leaves, ending in shar points, 
standing alternately close to the stalk; this is 
terminated by a close obtuse spike of dark-red 
flowers, with petals spreading open-,,flat: the fila¬ 
ments are twice the length of these; and the 
anthers arc four-cornered, of a blue purple 
colour- It is a native of Americft.flowering the \ 
latter end of June (April and May). 

The second species has the stemixtrcmely sim¬ 
ple, two feet high: the leaves alternate or scat¬ 
tered, upright, even, but rugged at the edge: the 
flowers are white, in a simple, term manng ra¬ 
ceme, on peduncles longer than the flowers? It 
is a native of Pennsylvania, fcc. flowering in May 
and June* 

Culture *—These plants art increased by plant* 
mg off-sets taken from the roots in autumn ; or 
bv sowing the seeds as mon\ as they are ripe, in 
a light fresh soil : they arc hardy enough to 
thrive m the open air ; but must tun be’temoved 
oftener than once in three Of four years. They 
require the same length of time in coming to 
flower when raised from seed* 

These plants afford variety among others of 
similar growth in the principal flower com¬ 
part men ts, 

HEMEROCALLIS,agcnuscontaining plants 
of the herbaceous flowery perennial kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Hexandria 
Mamgynia, and ranks in the natural order of' 
Liliaccee, 
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The characters are; that there is no calyx ; come up in the following spring, and these will 
the corolla is six-parted, bell-funnel-form : tube flower in two years* ; 

short: border equal, spreading, more reflex at A moist soil and shady situation are the best 
top; the stamina have six subulate filaments, suited to their growth ; their size, and the great 
the length of the corolla, declining ; upper ones increase of their roots, especially in the second 
shorter : anthers oblong, incumbent, rising : ihe sort, render them most proper for large gardens 
pistillura is a roundish germ, furrowed, superior: and plantations, where they produce much va¬ 
sty le filiform, the length and situation of the riety and effect* 
stamens: stigma obtusely-three-cornered, rising: HEPATICA- See Anemone* 

the pcricarpium is an ovate-three-lobed capsule, HERB, such a plant as rises with leaves and 

three-cornered, three-celled, three-valved : the stalks annually from the root, the stalks not bc- 
sceds very many, and roundish* coming woody or durable* 

The $pecic3 are: ). H.Jiava t Yellow Day- Many of the kitchen-garden esculents, add a 
Lily ; £* H.JUlvQ) Copper-coloured Day Lily- great variety of ornamental or flowery plants. 
The first has strong fibrous roots, to which are of this Kind. See Rekbaceous Plants* 
hang knobs, or tubers, like those of the Aspho- fttany under-shrubby esculent and other plants 

del, from which come out leaves, two feet long, are also sometimes considered as Herbs; such as 
with a rigid midrib, the two sides drawing in- aage, thyme, rue, hyssop, winter-savory, laven- 
ward, $o~as to form a sort of gutter on the up- der, &c*: but these having ligneous, durable 
per side : the flower-stalks rise two Feet and a stalks and branches, mote properly belong to 
half high, having two or three longitudinal the shrubby tribe. 

furrows ; these arc naked, and at the top divide HERBACEOUS PLANTS, such as have the 
into three or four short peduncles, each sustain- properties of herbs* 

ing one pretty large yellow flower shaped like a All such as produce leaves and stalks annually 
Lily, having but one petal, with a snort tube, from the root, and who&e stalks or stems remain 
spreading open at the brim, where it is divided green and succulent, or soft, and do not become 
into six parts ; these have an agreeable scent, woody, or durable, but die down to the root 
from which some have given them the title of every year, soon afterthey have produced flowers. 
Yellow Tuberose* It is a native of Siberia, &c* 8tc* are properly of this sort, and of which there 
flowering in June* are annuals, biennials, and perennials. 

There is a variety with smaller roots; the leaves They are thus very distinguishable from the 
are not near so long, have not more than half the woody kinds, such as trees, shrubs, and under¬ 
breadth, and a re of a dark green colour; the flower- shrubs, whose stems and branches are "woody or 
stalk is a foot and half high, naked and compres- ligneous, and durable* 

sed, without furrows ; at the top are two or three Of this class are most of the esculents of the 
yellow flowers, which are nearer the bell-shape kitchen-garden, except those of the under-shrub- 
than the others, and stand on shorter peduncles* by kinds, such as sage, thyme, hyssop, &c* vast 
The second species is a much larger plant than numbers of the flowery kinds for the pleasure- 
the first, and the roots spread ami increase much garden, almost all the annuals and biennials; as 
more ; the roots have very strong fleshy fibres, also all the perennials, both the fibrous, bulbous, 
to which hang largo oblong tubers : the leaves and tuberous-rooted kinds, whose stalks decay 
arc near three feet long, hollowed like those of annually* 

' the former, turning back toward the lop; the HERMANNIA, a genus containing plants 
fl;uver-sla)ks are as thick as a man's finder, and of the shrubby exotic kind, 
rise near four feet high ; they are naked, with- It belongs to the class and order MonatiUl- 
out joints, and brandling at the top, where are pkla Pentandria , and ranks in the natural order 
several large copper-coloured flowers, shaped of Column if,ertt, 

like those of the Red Lily, and as large. These The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
flowers never continue longer than one day, but leafed perianthium, five-cleft, roundish, infla- 
thcre is a succession of Jiowcrs on the same ted: the little clefts bent in, permanent: the 
plants for a fortnight or three weeks* It flowers corolla pemapetalous, spiral against the sun t 
m Julv and August- claws the length of the calyx, with a little mem- 

Cnlturv* —These plants are easily increased by braneon each side converging into a cowled nec- 
planling theofl'-sets taken from the roots in au- lareons tube : border spreading, broadish, blunt; 
tumn in any situation, as they are extremely the stamina have five filaments, broadish, very 
hardy. They afterwards require no other culture, slightly coalescing at bottom into one body: an- 
htit to keep them dean from weeds, and to allow thers upright, acuminate, converging; the pis- 
them room, that tlwir roots may spread* tiilum is a roundish germ, five-sided, five corner- 

The first sort may also be increased by seeds, ed: styles five, filiform, approximating, subulate, 
which should be sown in autumn* The plants longer than the stamens : stigma simple ; the 
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peritarpiom is a roundish capsule, five-sided, 
five-celled, gaping at the top: the seeds very 
many, small, (kid ney-form). 

The species cultivated are: K H . althmifolla, 
Marsh-Mallow-leaved Ilermaunia; fi* M . afni- 
J'olia^ Alder-leaved Hermannia; 3. /f. Ay-v.ro/u- 
joIh f Hyssop-leaved Hermannia ; 4* H, larrr?- 
dnlifolia. Lavender-leaved Hermannia; 5. /f. 
grantttarrfblitij Gooseberry-leaved Hermannia. 

The first seldom rises more than two feet and 
a half high : the stem is not very woody, and 
the branches are soft and slender. The flowers 
are produced in loose panicles at the ends of the 
branches; are larger than those of the alder- 
leaved sort, and have hairy calyxes ; they come 
out in June and July, and frequently again in 
the autumn. It is a native of the Cape, 

The second species rises with a shrubby stalk 
six or eight feet high, dividing into many erect 
irregular branches, covered with a brown bark; 
the leaves narrow at their base, but broad and 
round at the top, about an inch long, and three 
quarters of an inch broad at the top: the flowers 
are produced in short spikes on the upper part of, 
the brandies; are of a pale yellow colour, and 
small; appearing in April and May* 

The third rises with a shrubby upright stalk 
to the height of seven or eight feet, sending out 
many woody lateral branches, growing very 
erect: the leaves are al>out an inch and haff 
long, and half an inch broad, serrate towards 
the end : the flowers come out in small bunches 
from the side of the stalk ; arc of a pale straw 
colour, appearing in May and June, and fre¬ 
quently followed by seeds, which ripen about 
the end of August* 

The fourth species has shrubby branching 
stalks, which are very bushy, but seldom rise 
more than a foot and half high; the branches 
are very slender, and have hairy, pale-green 
leaves of di fit rent sizes; some of them two 
inches long, and an inch broad at their ends, 
but their common size is seldom more than one 
inch long, and half an inch broad ; they arc en¬ 
tire, and sit pretty close to the branches* The 
flowers come out from the side of the stalk 
singly, are small and yellow, continuing most 
part of the summer* 

The fifth is a shrub of lower stature than the 
alder-leaved sort,' but sends out a great number 
of branches, which spread wide on every side; 
the leaves are smaller than in that, rough and 
sessile: the flowers are produced in short close 
spikes at the end of every shoot, so that the 
whole shrub seems cove red with them ; they are 
of a bright yellmv, and appear towards the end 
of April, but are not succeeded hv seeds in 
th is climate. 


Culture, —These plants are all capable of being 
increased by planting cuttings of their young 
shoots in the early spring and summer months, 
in pots of good rich earth, plunging them in th« 
first case in a moderate hot-bed, and giving 
them proper shade arid water. 

When they have stricken good mot thev should 
be removed with balls of earth about them into 
separate pots, filled with good light fresh earth, 
placing them in a shaded situation till perfectly 
re-established ; when they should be exposed to 
the open air during the summer, but in thfe 
autumn and winter protected in the green-house, 
being deposited in an airy situation with myr¬ 
tles and other similar plants. 

They may likewise be raised from seed when 
it is good, here, or procured from abroad, by 
sowing it in pots of good mould, and plunging 
them in a hot-bed. The plants should be re¬ 
moved when of proper grow th. 

They afford ornament and variety among 
other potted evergreen plants. 

HERNANDIA, a genus comprising plants 
of the evergreen exotic tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Monoecia 
Triandrh r, and ranks in the natural order of 
Tricoccce. 

The characters are i that the male flowers are 
by pairs, lateral in each umbel: the calyx is a 
partial involucre, four-leaved, three-flowered s 
leaflets ovate, obtuse, spreading very much : 
there is no perianthiuni: the corolla has six pe¬ 
tals, subovate, spreading; the three inner ones 
narrower: nectary, six glands, round-headed, 
placed round the filaments i the stamina consist 
of six filaments (three) shorter than the petals, 
inserted iuto the receptacle: anthers upright, 
oblong, large: female Sower intermediate: the 
calyx is an involucre common with the males : 
perianlhium inferior, one-leafed, belt-shaped, 
entire, permanent (inflated) : the corolla has 
eight petals, of which four are interior and nar¬ 
rower, nil siLtingoitihcgcrin (petalssix): thenec- 
tary has four glands, obnv ate, alternate with the in¬ 
terior petals : the pistilluiu is a roundish germ : 
style filiform: stigma oblique, somewhat fun¬ 
nel-shaped, large: the pcriearpiuin is a dry 
drupe, ovate, eight-furrowed, one-celied, in¬ 
closed in a very large, inflated, roundish, fleshy* 
coloured perianthium, with the mouth entire j 
the seed is a globular nut, which is slightly 
depressed. 

The species cultivated is H ■ rtwrortf. Whist-, 
ling Hcrnandia. 

It is in its native situation an upright lofty 
tree, with an elegant head : the flowers are of a 
p,ile yellow colour, in pantcled racemes; the 
calyxes of the I'ruil are vellow. It is common 
3 M 
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in the West Indies, and there often termed 
Jack-in-a-brax Tree. 

The whistling noise which it produces is 
ascribed by Brown to the cups that sustain and 
partly envelop the nuts, which being large, as 
they move in the wind produce the sound. 

Culture. —They are increased by sow ing the 
seeds in a hot-bed in the spring* When the 
plants are two inches high, they should be 
transplanted each into a separate pot, filled with 
fresh rich earth, and plunged into the hot-bed 
again, observing to water and shade them until 
they have taken root; after which air should he 
admitted by raising the glasses, in proportion to 
the warmth of the atmosphere, and the heat of 
the bed, watering them frequently. As they 
advance they should be removed into larger 
pots, being cartful not to break die roots, and to 
preserve a good ball of earth to them : when 
their leaves droop they should be screened from the 
sun until they have taken new root. They should 
be shifted in July, that they may be well rooted 
before the cold approaches. They must be kept 
constantly in the bark-stove; giving them m 
winter a moderate share of heat, and in sum¬ 
mer plenty of air, when the weather is hot. 

They produce a fine effect among oilier stow 
plants. 

HESPERTS, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy herbaceous flowery kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrodynamict 
and ranks in the natural order of 5i- 

tiquuste. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved perianthium: leaflets lanceolate-linear, 
from parallel converging, at top incumbent, at 
bottom gaping, deciduous: of these two oppo¬ 
site ones are gibbous at the bfisc : the corolla is 
four-pmlled, cruciform: petals oblong, the 
length of the calyx, a little bent back obliquely 
comrarv to the sun's apparent motion, ending 
in attenuated claws, ihelcmrih of the calyx : the 
stamina have six subulate filaments, the length 
of the tube; two of them shorter by half than 
the otbersi anthers linear, upright, reflex at the 
tip; an acuminate honeyed gland between each 
shorter stamen and the germ, and surrounding 
the stamen : the pistilluro is a germ the length 
#f the calvx, prismatic, four-cornered: style 
none ; stigim two-parltd, placed on the inside, 
oblong, upright, forked at the base, converging 
at the tip, withering: the pericarpium is a silique, 
tong, pressed flat, stiff and straight, two celled, 
twc^-valved ; the valves of the same length with 
the partition: the seeds very many, ovate* and 
compressed. 

The species cultivated are: I * ff. trisfis, 
ft rgh*-smelting Rocket* or Dame s Violet; 2. H. 


malronalis , Garden Rocket, or Queen's Gil- 
liflower; 3. H . inodora, Unsavoury Rocket. 

The first has the leaves much larger than 
in those of the Garden Rocket, and of a paler 
green* the stalks are closely set with bristly 
hairs: the flower* grow in loose panicles at the 
top of tlie stalk, and appear about the same time 
with those of the second sort. It id a native of 
Austria, being much cultivated abroad for the 

f reat fragrancy of the flowers hi the evening, 
i) Germany pots of it are placed in the apart¬ 
ments of the ladies ; whence it has the name of 
Dame's Violet, 

The second species rises with an upright 
stalk a foot and a half high, with spear-shaped 
leaves which sit close to the stalk, and are slight¬ 
ly indented on their edges, ending in acute 
points: the flowers arc produced in a loose 
thyrse on the top of the stalks : the petals are 
roundish and indented at the points, of a deep 
purple colour, and smell very sweet, especially 
m the evening or in cloudy weather. It flowers 
in June, and the seeds ripen the latter end of 
August. It is a native of Italy. 

It varies with single purple flowers, with 
double flowersof both colours,and with a mixture 
of both. 

The Siberian variety differs in having a stalk 
of twice the height: the corolla is purple, not 
white, and in the claws of the petals being iwice 
as long as the calyx, and the border blunt, and 
scarcely, if at all, emarginate. 

The third rhies with an upright stalk near two 
feet high : the leaves are dark, green, and sessile ; 
the flowers grow in loose spikes on the top of 
the stalks; in some they are white, in others 
purple, and sometimes both colours striped in 
the same flower. They have no odour. It re¬ 
sembles the second species so much as scarcely 
to be distinguished from it. 

It varies with double flowers in both co¬ 
lours. 

Culture *—They are increased either bv seeds, 
offsets from the roots, or by cultiugs of the 
flower-stalk. 

The seed should be sown in a bed or border of 
light earth, and either raked in light]v, or co¬ 
vend a quarter of an inch deep wiih li^ht mould 
in the early spring. When the plantsTare come 
up three or four inches in height, they should be 
planted out in beds six inches apart, to remain 
till autumn or the following spring, when they 
should be removed where they are to flower. 

As most of these seedlings produce single flow¬ 
ers, and many of these go off after they have 
flowered, it is proper lo raise a fresh supply an-; 
nually* 

The double sorts are propagated with certainty 
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finly by dividing the roots, or by planting cut- 
lings* 

I n ttie first method, in ordcT to T promote off¬ 
sets from the mot, some good plants should be 
allotted in any open bed or border for propaga¬ 
tion, not suffering them to run up fully to 
flower; but when their flower-stalks have ad¬ 
vanced about eight or ten inches high, to cut 
them down close to the ground; and as they 
shoot again, to cut them also off; as, by thus 
stopping their upright growth, the roots will 
more readilv throw out young offsets from their 
sides, which will be well formed by the beginning 
of autumn, when the w hole root should be taken 
up, and the offsets divided separately, and plant¬ 
ed in a nursery-bed six inches distant, to remain 
till the beginning of autumn, or spring Ibllmv- 
iiur; then removed with balls of earth about their 
roots to where they arc to stand and flower* 

The flower-stalks which arc thus occasion¬ 
ally cut down to promote the increase of off¬ 
sets at bottom, may be divided into lengths, 
and planted a? directed below ; each cutting will 
form a plant for flowering the following year. 

This practice should be pursued annual 1 ;-' to 
keep up the slock of double flowers ; for those 
which shoot up to full growth and bloom rare- 
Iv put out any offsets* unless the stalks are cut 
down as soon as the flowers begin to fade, when 
sometimes they emit a few, but which are not 
so numerous or so strong as in the manner di¬ 
rected above. 

The cuttings of the flower-stalk* may be 
planted any time in the early part of summer, 
when the stalks arc advanced about a foot in 
growth, or before they flower, each being cut 
and divided into two or three cuttings, tour, 
five, or six inches in length* The lower half 
generally forms i!te best cuttings. They should 
be planted in a shadv border, putting them two 
parts into the ground, about three inches asun¬ 
der, giving water at the time, and repeating it 
frequently. Many of the cuttings will be well 
rooted, fltid form shoots at top in six or eight 
weeks. To pnimote their rooting more effec¬ 
tually* they should be covered close with hand 
or bell glasses, as soon as planted, raising the 
glasses when they begin to shoot at top, to ad¬ 
mit air, to which they should be hardened gra¬ 
dually* 

All the sorts arc ornamental for the open 
borders of pleasure-grounds, and to intersperse, 
in assemblage with other herbaceous plants, to¬ 
wards the fronts of the more conspicuous shrub¬ 
bery clumps, on sides of lawns and walks, 
being always planted out in autumn, or early in 
spring, before they advance much for flower¬ 
ing* 


HIBISCUS, a genus furnishing plants of the 
shrubby and flowery exotic kinds. 

ft belongs to the cla&s and order Mortadtdphia 
Polytindria t and ranks in the natural order of 
Co! )tm infirm** 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a double 

1 >cmiulinmi: outer many-leaved, permanent: 
eafkts linear: mure rarefy ^ftoleated, many- 
deft: inner one-lcahd, cup-shaped, half-five- 
cleft, permanent: or five-loothed, deciduous; 
the corolla has five petal?, roundish-oblong, 
narrower at the base, spreading, fastened at bot¬ 
tom to the tube of the stamens; the stamina 
have very many filaments, united at bottom into 
a tube* at top (in ihc a|*ex and surface of this) 
divided and loose; anthers kidney-form: the 

I nstil him is a roundish germ: style filiform, 
onger than the stamens, fivc-clcft at top: stig¬ 
mas headed: the pencarpmm is a five-celled 
capsule, fivo-valvcJ; partitions contrary, dou¬ 
bled: the seeds solitary or several,ovate-kidney- 
form * 

The species cultivated arc : K //. Syriaat*, 
Syrian Shrubby Hibiscus, or Ahh&a Frutex ; 
2. IL Tl iortur/i, Bladder Hibiscus, Bladder Ket- 
mia,or Flower of an Hour; 3* H> Rosa Sinensis > 
China Rose Hibiscus; 4. H. Change¬ 

able Ruse tlihiscus, or Martinico Rose. 

The first rises with a shrubby stalk to the 
height of six or seven feet, sending out many 
woody branches, covered with a smooth gray 
bark : the leaves have the upper part frequently 
divided into three lobes, placed alternately on 
the brandies, and stand on short foot-stalks : 
the flowers come out from the wings of the stalk 
at every joint of the same year’s sfioot; they are 
large, and shaped like those of the mallow, 
having five large roundish petals, which join at 
their base, spreading open at the top in the shape 
of an open bell; these appear in August, and if 
the season is not too warm, there is a succession 
of flowers part of September. The early flowers 
are succeeded by short capsules ; but unless the 
season proves warm, they do not ripen in this 
clinnte. It is usually termed Altfwea fnitex 
by the nursery gardeners* It is a native of 
Syria. 

There are varieties with pale purple flowers, 
with dark bottoms; with bright purple flowers, 
with black bottoms; with white flowers, with 
purple bottoms; with variegated flowers, with 
dark bottoms, called PaintcA Lady yffthoea /r«- 
tex; with pale vellow flowers, with dark bottoms j 
with variegated leaves, and with double flowers. 

The second species rises with a branching 
stalk a font and a halt high, having irnnv short 
spines which are soft; usuallv the leaves arc di¬ 
vided into three lubes, which are deeply jagged 
3 M 2 
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almost to the midrib; these jags arc opposite,and Indies all (heir alterations happen the same day; 
the segments arc obtuse : the flowers come out but that in England, where the flowers last near 
at the joints of the stalks upon pretty longj pe- a week in beauty, the changes arc nut so sud- 
dunelcs; the outer calyx is composed of lea den* It is a native of the East Indies, &c. The 
long narrow loaves, which join at their base; period of its blowing in the stoves of this climate 
the mucr is of one thin leaf, swo!leu like a blad- is November and December* 
dcr, cut into five acute segments at the top, It varies with double flowers, from which the 
having several loqgitudinal purple ribs, and is single is frequently produced; but the seeds of 
hairy j both these arc permanent, and inclose the single seldom vary to the double kind, 
the capsule after the flower is past: the flower Culture .—The first sort U increased by seeds, 
is composed of five obtuse petals, which spread layers, and cuttings. 

open at the top, and form an opm bell-shaped The seeds should be procured from abroad, 
flower; these have dark purple bottoms, but arc anti sown in pots filled with light earth in the 
of a pale sulphur colour above, tinged sometimes early spring months, plunging them in a gentle 
partially with pale purple on die outside, where hol-bed to bring them forward, or on a border 
they are also ribbed : the capsule is ovate, the in a warm exposure. They should be watered 
consistence of paper, pu*tukd with protube- during the summer, and be protected from I rest 
ranees occasioned by the seeds, villose and in the winter- When they have had two years* 
black. It is annual, growing naturally in Italy, growth, they may be set out in nursery rows, or 
kc. The flowers arc of short duration, in hot be planted where they arc to remain, 
weather continuing only a few hours open; but The layers should be laid duwnin the autumn, 
there is a succession of them daily for a consi- the shoots being cut on the backs at one or two 
dcrable time, in June, July* and August. It joints, and well laid into the ground. They are 
has been long known by the title of Veuicc generally well rooted in twelve mouths, when 
Wallow, they may be taken off and removed lo where 

There arc varieties with erect purplish stems, they arc to remain. * 

and the flowers larger, and their colour deeper; The cuttings of the young shoots should be 
and with large paler-coloured flowers, planted in pots of light earth in the early spring. 

The third, in Its native situation, grows to the plunging them in a mild hot-bed ; or they may 
size of an ordinary tree; but here it is shrubby, fee planted in a shady border in the summer 
the stem round, erect, with alternate, spreading season. When well rooted, they should be 
branches, that are wand*like, leafy, brownish* carefully taken up and planted where they arc to 
green, and nearly smooth : the leaves alternate, remain, either in the autumn or spring, 
spreading, unequally and coarsely serrate, entire The second sort is increased by sowing the 
at the base, five-nerved, bright green, very seed cither in the autumn or spring, in the 
smooth, except the young ones, which are places where the plants are to flower, in patches 
slightly downy; their petioles arc round, downy of several seeds together. When they come 
on the upper side: the stipules in pairs, oppo- up, they should be thinned out to two or three 
idle, at the base of the petioles, linear, acute, plants in each patch* 

deciduous; the flowers axillary, solitary, pe- The two last sorts may be increased by sowing 
duncled, large, of a deep scarlet colour, re- the seeds in the early spring months, in pots 
jumbling a double rose, h is common in Chi- filled with rich light mould, plunging them in a 
na and the East Indies, It is rare w ith single moderate hot-bed under glasses, or, what is 
flowers, * better, in the bark-bed of the stove. When the 

The fourth species has a pale stem, single, plants are up, and have attained two or three 
smooth, spreading out wide into leafy brandies inches in growth, they should be removed into 
At top; tlic wood resembling that of the fig; separate small pots, watering them well, aiul 
x he leaves arc the same size with those of the rophing’mg them in the hot-bed, where they 
vine, having the roughness of fig leaves, and the must be kept. 

ionn of both, or rather of the angular leaves of They may likewise sometimes be raised by 
ivy; whitish underneath: the petioles roudi, planting cuttings of the young shoots in pots 
thick, three or four inches in length: the pc- of the same sort of earth, in the spring or 
cJimdvs thicker toward* the top, sometimes summer, giving them waicr, and plunging them 
tinged with red, sustaining large handsome in the bark hot-bed. They should afterwards 
flowers, which alter in their colour, as at their be managed as the others, 
first opening ihoy are white, then they change to The two first hardy sorts arc highly orna- 
u blush rose-colour, and as they decay they uirn mental in the borders and clumps, among other 
to a purple. Martyn remarks, ituu in the West flowery plants; and the two last tender surta 
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produce much variety by their beautiful flowers tice to plant them at first where they are to. 
ui the stove and conservatory collect ions* grow. 

H1ERAC1UM, a genua containing plants of Thcv may likewise be increased bv planting 
the hardy* herbaceous, flowery, perennial kmd, slips of the roots in the autumn or spring where 
It belongs to the class and order Stjugunesia they arc to remain. 

Fo/ijgamia AZ({ua{is 9 and ranks in the natural In both modes they should be well watered 
order of Cuntpoxii& Semiflosculosec. when the season is dry. 

The characters are: that the calyx is common, The mots continue many years when planted 
imbricate, ovate : scales several, linear, very mi- in a soil that is not too rich or moist, 
equal, longitudinal and incumbent: the corolla They afford variety in the fronts of the bot¬ 
tom pomid, imbricate, uniform ; corolhiks hei- ders, dumps, and other parts uf pleasure^ 
maphrudite, numerous, equal: proper monupe- grounds. 

talous, ligulat+f, linear, truncate, 1; vc-toothed : HIPPOPHAE, a genus furnishing plants of 

the stamina have five capillary filaments, very the hardy deciduous shrubby kind, 
short; anther cylindrie, tubulous: the pistillum It belongs to the class anti order Dioecia 7c- 
U a subovate germ : style filiform, the length of trandriiiy and ranks in die natural order of Cj- 
the stamens; stigmas two, bowed back: there Itfctjforce. 

is no pericarpiurn : calyx converging, ovate: The characters are : that in the male the calyx 

the seeds solitary, obtuse I y four-cornered, short: is a one-lea fed periamhium, two-parted, two- 
down capillary, seasile: the receptacle naked. valved, with the bottom entire; the parts rouud- 
The species cultivated are : H* auranfiucnm t ish, blunt, concave, upright, converging at the 
Orange'flowered Hawk weed; 2. H> chondtil- tips, and gaping on the sides : there is no corol- 
hidesy Gum-Succory Hawk weed* Ja : the stamina have four filaments, very short: 

There are several other species that have been anthers oblong, angular, almost the length of 
cultivated, but which possess little merit. the calyx- Female—the calyx is a« one-leafed 

The first has perennial, creeping roots: the pcrianihium, ovate-oblong, tubular, club-shap- 
stem scarcely branched (except with the pe- ed, with the mouth cloven, deciduous ; there is 
duncks), bearded with while hairs placed on no corolla: the pishllum is a roundish, small 
black glands, upright, a foot ora foot and a half germ: style simple, very short; stigma thick- 
in height (two feet high) : the leaves next the ish, oblong, upright, twice as long as the calyx : 
root rather ovate, on the stem ovate-lanceolate the pericarpiurn is a superior berry, sub-globu- 
or lanceolate, quite entire, dusky green, narrow- Jar, one-celled ; the seed single,, oblong, hard, 
ing into the petiole, obtuse, alternate, the upper shining. 

ones sessile ; the lower ones a span long, and an The species are: 1. H* rhamnoides, Common 
inch broad : the stipules very smalt, lanceolate; Sea Buckthorn, or Sallow Thorn ; 2- H. Carta - 
the flowers eight or ten, orange-coloured, on demis, Canadian Sea Buckthorn, 
short pedicels, forming a short panicle. It is a The first rises with shrubby stalks eight or tern 
native of Austria, 8cc. flowering from June to feet high, sending out many irregular branches, 
autumn. It was formerly distinguished by the which have a brown baric silvered over: the 
titles Golden Mouse-ear and when of a daik leaves are narrow or linear-lanceolate, about two 
colour, Grhn the Collier. inches long, and a quarter of an inch broad in. 

It varies in the colour of the flower, from red the middle, of a dark green on their upper side*, 
to orange, and several shades of yellow. but hoary on their under, with a prominent 

The second species has the stem a span high, midrib ; the borders are reflexed as in the rose- 
and even : the root-leaves petioled, smooth : marv ; they are placed alternate on every side of 
*tem-leaves five or six, alternate, long, with the branches, and sit close to them ; and there 
long recurved teeth: the peduncles from the arc little, clustered, peltate, ciliate, pale scales 
upper axils of the leaves, ihc same height with scattered over them r the branches spread wide, 
the stem, solitary, almost naked, one-flowered, are straight, stiff, and thorny at the ends; the 
It is a native of the South of France, flowering lesser ones numerous, scattered, short, and 
in June and July. spreading; the flowers solitary, appearing before 

Culture .—These plants arc increased by sow- the leaves, generally abortive, unless the shrub 
ing the seeds in the early spring, oil a bed or grows in its natural situation : the male flowers 
bolder of fresh earth, in an eastern exposure, below the leaves, between a branch and a one- 
When the plants are a frw inches high, they valved, permanent bud,<the length of the flowerr 
should he removed into other beds, to stand till the female flowers sessile in the axils of the 
the autumn, when they should be planted where lower leaves : the former are sub-sessile, some¬ 
th ey are to remain. But it is a better prac- what spiked, disposed in four rows along the 
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lesser branches* The flowers come out from 
the hrsmchicts of the former year; and the 
berries are abundant, on short peduncles, 
gratefully acid to the triple. Tt is a native of 
mariv pans of Europe, flowering from May 10 
June* In sumiv, sandy situations, it is planted 
for hedges ; ami it is used for dyeing yellow. 

It varies with red berries* 

The second species has the appearance of the 
first, but the leaves are broader, only half the 
length, of an ovate or oblong-mate form ; on 
the upper surface green, with diverging hairs, 
in bundles, scarcely to he discerned by the naked 
eve; on the tower, silvery with hairs and scales, 
and have mst-coloured dots scattered over them : 
the branches arc opposite ; and the racemes 
pimple among the first leaves, upright, and 
shorter bv half than the leaves. It is a native 
of Canada* 

Oulfirre .—These shrubs arc easily propagated 
by planting suckers taken off from the roots 
in autumn, in the nursery. After they have 
had one year's growth, they are fit to plant out 
where tKey arc to remain. They may also be 
increased by layers ; but the roots spread and 
put up such abundance of suckers, that there is 
no necessity to he at this trouble* 

They are also sometimes raised by planting 
cuttings of the young shoots as above. 

As these shrubs have but little beauty, tt will 
be sufficient to have one or two of them in 
plantations or borders, 

HOE, an useful and well-known garden im¬ 
plement. 

Hoes are of different kinds, as Drawing and 
Scuffling Hves t and each sort has different sizes. 

The first sort is fixed w ith its edge inward ; 
the workman, in using it, draws it towards him. 
It is one of the most useful implements of 
gardening, for many purposes, both for general 
hoeing, and in drawing drills for sowing many 
sofIs of seeds, loosening the earth about, and 
moulding up the stem a of plants; and hoc- 
mg down weeds between all sorts of plants 
that stand distant enough to admit it. It is the 
best adapted of any for thinning out esculent 
crops to proper distances, to acquire their proper 
growth, such as onions, carrots, parsnips, tur¬ 
nips, spinach. See. 

Of this kind there should be three or four dif¬ 
ferent sizes, from six inches width down to two 
inches. 

The first size is a large Hoe for common use, 
about six inches long in the plate, by three Or 
four broad, fixed on a long handle for both 
hands, and is the proper sort to use for all com¬ 
mon hoeing work, and for drawing drills, for 
sowing peas, beans, kidney-beans, &c* with* It 
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is the most eligible sized Hoe of any for broad- 
hocjng between rows of all those kmds of plants, 
and all others that stand distant enough, either 
in rows nr otherwise, for the Hue to pass be¬ 
tween them, both to cut down weeds and loosui 
the ground, and to earth up the stems of the 
plants, and for all other purposes of hoeing 
where the plants stand distant, both in the 
kitchen- and pleasure-garden. 

The second size slum Id be about four inches 
in the plate lon^-wavs, and the same breadth as 
the tfbme. h is useful tor draw in 2 drills, and 
for hoeing among various plants, where the for¬ 
mer sort of Hoc cannot be cummodiously em- 

I doyed; as well as to thin some sorts of escu- 
eni crops that require moderate distances ; such 
as Dutch turnips, general crops of carrots, pars¬ 
nips, &c. It is also a proper sized Hoc for 
hoeing common flower-beds and borders, &c* 
with. 

The third size should be two inches and a 
half, or not more than three inches broad in 
the plate ; and lie fixed on a short handle to use 
with one hand in small-hoeing, thinning out 
several sorts of esculent crops, and other 
work among close-growing plants, A similar 
one should also be had fixed on a longer handle, 
to use two-handed in bodug borders and other 
compartments of smaller plants, standing near 
together both in the kitchen-ground and flower- 
garden, &c. This sized hoe, on a short one- 
hand handle, is likewise particularly useful for 
small-hoeing, moulding, and thinning out 
many kitchen-garden crops in young growth; 
such as onions, leeks, carrots, parsnips, spinach, 
Stc* io cut them out to the proper distances* 
It is also a very convenient size for use on many 
other occasions of hoeing; and for drawing 
small drills for sowing many kinds of seeds; 
and hoeing up flower-beds, &cc* where the larger 
Hoes camioi be readily admitted between the 
plants, so as to stir the mould effectually. 

I'hc Fourth size should be about two inches 
width, and fixed in a short handle. It is proper 
for small-hocing onions and small crops of car¬ 
rots, radishes, &c. the first time, where thev 
stand pretty close, and where it is not designed 
to thin them out at once to their full distance, 
but to leave them rather thickish for cullmg, 
&c* 

The edges of the Hoes should constantly be 
kept sharp by occasional grinding, that they 
may cut clean, 

f he second sort, or Scuffling Hoe, is com¬ 
monly called a Dutch Hfte * It is fixed with the 
edge outward un the end of a long handle, so as 
that the person using it may push it from him, 
going backward, anti never treading on the hoed 
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ground* as with the drawing hot 1 . In regard to 
size, it should be from about four to six or eight 
inches wide* open in the middle, for the mould 
and weeds to pass through, so as not Lu he drawn 
in heaps j having a lone: socket at the back part, 
in which 10 fix the handle, which may he live 
or six feet in length. 

It is very proper for scuffling over any piece of 
ground to destroy weeds, thal is dear from crops, 
or between crops that stand wide, with which a 
person may make considerably more expeditious 
work than with a drawing hoe, especially when 
the weeds are not suffered to grow 1 u ge; in which 
case one man can often do as much as two with 
the other sort. It is not proper for hoeing 
outcrops of esculent plants, or for earthing up 
the stems of plants, nor for hoeing where the 
plants stand dose. But it is very useful for cut* 
ting down weeds in shrubberies and w ilderness 
quarter*, where the shrubs stand distant from 
one another. And it is the best sort of any for 
ienfflingover sand* walks, orothersmadcof loose 
materials, in order to destroy weeds, moss, See* 

Inasmallsizeit it also found useful to run over 
flower borders, to cut up straggling weeds j as, 
being fixed on n long handle, the work may be 
effected by standing in the walks, without tread¬ 
ing on the borders or beds. 

A sort of triangular Hoe has also been lately 
found very useful m hoeing many sorts of small 
crops* 

HOEING, a necessary operation performed 
by the hoe, to destroy weeds, loosen the soil, 
and mould up the stalks or stems of plants* 

It is an expeditious method of destroying 
weeds between all sorts of plants that stand di¬ 
stant enough to admit it. 

When principally designed to destroy weeds, 
it should always be performed to some depth, 
and in dry weather, the more sunny the better, 
especially when the weeds art not to be raked 
off. that they may die as they arc cut down, or 
at least be so much flagged or withered by the 
sun and air as not to grow again. 

This sort of work, besides destroying weeds, 
is likewise useful in loosening the surface, and 
disposing the ground to receive the greater be* 
nefit from the air, dews, rains, fee to the great 
nourishment of all sorts of plants, and, by break¬ 
ing up the surface, dividing the clods, and stir¬ 
ring the earth, keeping it fresh, and proving a 
very beneficial culture to all vegetables. In soils 
apt to bind after much wet, which causes (he 
plants to appear of a stinted growth, hoeing is 
of vast advantage in promoting their growth. 

The application of earth about the stems of 

L lanis, such as earthing up rows of peas, bean?, 
idney-bc&nfe* cabbages* cauliflowers* fee* is 
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constantly of threat service in promoting the 
strength and vigour of the crops, as well as in 
giving them a neat appearance* 
jit is also beneficial in thinning out many 
close-standing crops to proper distances, cutting 
out the superabundant plants and weeds, and 
loosening the soil. 

HOLLOW HOOT* See Adoxa and Fu* 

MARIA. 

HOLLY* See Ilex. 

HOLLY, KNEE, See Ruscus. 

HOLLY, SKA. See Ervnoium, 
HOLLYHOCK. See Alcea. 

HOLM OAK. See Ouf.rcus* 

HOLM, SEA* See Ekvngiuw* 
HONEY-FLOWER. See Melianthus. 
HONEYSUCKLE. See Lonickra. 
HONEYSUCKLE, FRENCH. SccHedt- 

SAftUM, 

HONEY-WORT. See Cbbtnths. 
HOODED WILLOW-HERB. See Scu¬ 
tellaria. 

HOP-HORN-BEAM. See Carvings* 
HOPS, See Hum ulus, 

HOliN-BEAM. See Carpinus, 

HORN-BEECH-TREE. See Carrinus. 
HORNED POPPY* See Chelidonium* 
HORSE-BEECH See Carpinus. 
HORSE-CHESNUT* See jEsculits* 
HORSE-RADISH See Cochlearia. 

HORSE-TAIL. See Equigetum* 
HORSE-TAIL, SHRUBBY. See Ephedra. 
HORSE-DUNG, that which is produced 
in the stable* 

It is a material of great utility in garden cul¬ 
ture, for the purpose of forming hot-beds for 
various early productions and lender plants, and 
afterwards as manure. Sec Dung and Ma¬ 
nure. 

This sort of manure is mostly of a littery na* 
tore, from the great quantity of straw that is 
mixed and blended with the dung and urine of 
the horses* On this account it is more disposed 
to the production of heat, or the taking on the 
process of fermentation, than other sort®, and is 
of course better suited to the purpose of form- 
inghot-beds with than any other. 

Tor this use, it should be such as has remained 
together in the common dung-bill or heap till 
collected in proper quantity j and if it have 
commenced some fermentation, or become 
wholly, or in part, of a moist, warm, steamy 
quality, it is preferable. If, on turning it up 
with the dung-fork, it begins to assume a black* 
ish appearance, not rotten, or exhausted and 
dry, but abounding in a fresh material sub¬ 
stance, of a lively* moist, steamy warmth, it is 
in a good state for this purpose. Fresher dung 
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■full of moist, warm, steamy litter, is also very 
desirable, as it may be readily brought to a pro¬ 
per condition. 

In this sort, it is the best method to throy it 
up, to gather and mix the different parts well 
before it is made use of in preparing the 
beds* 

But for the purpose of manure it is more pro¬ 
per for most sorts of crops when it is more re¬ 
duced, and brought into a soil, moist state. 

HOT-BED, a" sort of bed const meted for 
■the purpose of producing artificial heat* 

These beds are mostly fornffcd cither of horse- 
dung or tanner’s bark, being raised two, three, 
■or tour feet high, and covered with garden- 
frames and glasses, &c. 

It is by ihc aid of these beds that various 
tender plants, flowers, and fruits, arc raised in 
perfection, which, without such artificial heat, 
could not possibly be produced or continued in 
this climate. By this means, likewise, vast 
numbers of seeds, which would otherwise re¬ 
main years in the earth, and some never grow 
at all, are made to germinate, form plants, con¬ 
tinue their growth, and produce their flowers 
and fruits, as in their native soils* And the 
^cuttings and slips of many sorts of trees and 
shrubs, which would otherwise remain inactive 
and perish, are also made soon to emit root, 
fibres, and shoots, and become plants. 

By this means, likewise, many valuable escu¬ 
lent plants that succeed in the full ground at otic 
-time of the year or other, are brought to per¬ 
fection much sooner than they could otherwise 
be obtained, as the cucumber, asparagus, peas, 
beans, kidney-beans, radishes, carrots, straw¬ 
berries, and various sallad herbs, and other 
plants, which grow in the open ground. 

Annual flowering plants, as well as those of 
the herbaceous and shrubby kinds, are also 
brought to more early perfection and flowering 
by them* They arc therefore of great use in 
the practice of gardening* 

Dtutif riof'lnh *—The proper situations for 
making those beds in arc the forcing-ground, 
or other sheltered, warm, sunny exposures. 

Hot-beds arc sometimes made entirely on 
level ground, and sometimes in a trench or ob¬ 
long cavity formed in the ground, the width 
and length of the intended bed, and from twelve 
inches to a foot and half deep or more; but for 
early work in winter or spring, they should be 
mostly above ground, upon ihc level rather 
elevated surface, that the bottom of the bed may 
stand dry, and not be liable to be chilled by wet, 
S’", when made in this way in those seasons, 
w ben the heat declines, both sides of the bed 
nay be lined with hot dung quite to the bot¬ 


tom, so as the whole bed may have an equal 
benefit of the lining to revive its declining heat, 
which is essentially necessary during winter and 
spring, until the middle or latter end of May, 
But when Hot-beds are made in trenches at an 
early season, when linings ltm&t be added to 
support a constant regular heat, all that part of 
the beds within the ground is deprived of the 
advantage of them. 

The forms and dimensions of dung Hot-beds 
should generally be that of long squares, ran¬ 
ging nearly east and west, to any length conve¬ 
nient ; about four feet and a halt broad, if to be 
covered with common garden-frames j and three 
and a half or four feet, if for hand-glasses; 
raising them, if in winter, or early in spring, 
three or four feet or more high, allowing for 
settling, as they will settle half a foot or more 
in a week or two’s time after making. The 
early beds should be substantial, otherwise they 
will not support a durable uniform temperature 
of heat for continuing the plants in a regular, 
free growth; winch, by aid of linings, must be 
effected till the arrival of warm weaiher. Those 
made in winter should be three feet and a half 
high, at least, when first made; or if four* the 
better; in March a yard high, in April the same, 
or two feet and a half, and in May two feet. 

They may be made for a one-light, tw o-light, 
or three-light frames, and for two, three, or 
more three-light frames in a range, according to 
circumstances. 

Forming the Beds .—Afier marking them out, 
some of the longest or most strawy dung should 
be shaken along the bottom, to begin the bed 
with ; then the long and short together, as it 
comes to hand, shaking it evenly on everv part, 
raising the sides perfectly upright, straight, and 
as firm as possible; forming ihc comers also 
full and very firm, keeping the middle well filled 
with the best dung; and, as the work advances, 
beating each layer of dung evenly and firm I y 
dcnyi, with the dung-fork ; or, w hen it is vctv 
long, loose, strawy dung, treading it in to settle 
every part equally; proceeding in this manner 
till the bed is arrived to its designed height, 
raising that intended for frames, two or three 
inches higher in the back or north side than in 
front, to give the greater slope to the glasses to 
the sun, finishing the top even in every part; 
and when the bed is thus raised, trimming up 
all the short dung remaining at last round the 
bed, laying it on the top riugeways along the 
middle, which may cither then, or rather, if a 
strong bed, in a few days after, when the bed 
has setried a little, be levelled, to make good all 
inequalities, and smooth the surface. After 
this, set the frame. See. on, and earth the bed as 
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directed below. See Frames and Hand- 
Glasses. 

The Hot-bed being thus formed, when of 
considerable substance, it may be advisable to 
defer the framing and earthing it finally for se¬ 
veral days, or a week or more, according to the 
strength of the bed, until a little settled, and 
the first violent heat has subsided ; as the heat 
will be very strong, and frequently of a burning 
nature for the first week or two after it is made. 
It may, however, often be proper to set the 
frames and glasses on, to defend the bed from 
excessive rains or snow, as well as to draw up 
the heat sooner, to forward tile bed to r proper 
temperature for the reception of the mould, 
aud seeds or plants. The upper ends of the 
lights should be raised a hand's breadth high, 
or shoven so much down in dry weather, ihat 
the great steam arising may pass freely off; as 
in strong Hot-beds neither the earth, seed, or 
plants, should be put in till the fierce heat and 
violent steam have a little abated. Hot-beds of 
slender substance may, however, be framed, 
earthed, 8cc. as soon as made, as no great dan¬ 
ger is to be apprehended from burning, and more 
particularly those for small frames, hand-glasses, 
Etc, 

Where there is an extensive range of sub- 
itantial Hot-beds, the placing the frames on 
them before they are fixed for good, is often in¬ 
convenient ; in which case it is proper to have 
mats, or dry long litter, ready to cover the tops 
in case of excessive rains or snow, which might 
chill and retard the beds greatly from becoming 
of a due temperature for. the reception of the 
earth, Etc, and sometimes occasion them to 
become of a burning quality, when they other¬ 
wise would be of a regular heat* 

In Hot-bcds designed for strength and dura¬ 
tion it will, as soon as they arc made, be proper 
to provide some sharp-pointed sticks, two fret 
long, to thrust down into the middle of the beds 
m different parts, that by pulling them out 
daily, and feeling their lower parts, a judgment 
may be formed of the working and temperature 
of the beds, and when in a proper state for the 
reception of the mould and plants. 

When the Hot-bed is therefore of good sub¬ 
stance, and for the large frames, it is proper to let 
it remain some days to settle, before it is framed 
for good, because, notwiths land ingall the care in 
making, it will often settle unequally, and 
should be levelled before it is earthed; m from 
about three to five, six, or eight days, according 
to the nature of the dung, or substance of the 
bed, it will have so far settled as to discover the 
inequalities, if any; when, if the frames and 
glasses were placed thereon for the purposes 


above mentioned, when the whole has settled, 
all the inequalities should be made even by le¬ 
velling the top, making the surface firm, and 
smoothing [\off neatly with the back of the spade* 
Then ibe frame and glasses should be put on for 
good, opening the lights a little at top to give 
vent to the steam. 

Earthing the Beds .—As substantial dung 
Hot-bcds, after being covered with the frames, 
See. sometimes heat violently the fint week or 
fortnight, when the earth is pul in during the 
fierce heat, by confining the heat and steam 
still more closely, it is in danger of being burnt, 
and also of destroying the seed and roots of the 
plants, if any were sown or planted. When 
the earth is thus burnt by the heat of the dung, 
no seeds or plants can vegetate or thrive in it; 
it must therefore be taken out, and be replaced 
by fresh compost. Hot-beda of considerable 
substance should of course be examined previ¬ 
ous to moulding them, to ascertain the state of 
heat daily, both by the sticks, and thrusting the 
hand down into the dung. And when it is 
found of a dtic temperature, the mould should 
be put on. This is sometimes shown to be the 
case by the appearance of a sort of mushroom 
spawn. 

But in slender Hot-bcds, as their heat is never 
so violent or durable, they may either be earth¬ 
ed as soon as made, or in two, three, or four 
days afterwards, as judged proper. In all cases 
care should however be taken that the beds do 
not lose any time, for them to w aste their heat 
ineffectually, without being earthed. 

For all sorts of Hot-beds the earth or mould 
should be rich, light, and of a dry quality, 
particularly for early work in winter and spring, 
and tender plants, such as cucumbers, melons, 
tender annuals, as very moist earth rots such 
plants while young, binds too close, and by its 
compactness confines the heat and steam, so as 
often to bum at bottom, and scorch the roots 
of the plants* Some light mould should there¬ 
fore be always in readiness in some airy shed, 
for two or three weeks before it is wanted. See 
Compost. 

The depth of earth or mould necessary to be 
applied over Hot-beds, must be different ac¬ 
cording to the purposes for which they are de¬ 
signed, as for sowing seed on, or the recep¬ 
tion of plants, and the nature of the plants, or 
chiefly for plunging pots in. In general, how¬ 
ever, from about five or six, to ten or twelve 
inches, is the common depth. For sowing 
seeds to raise plants for transplantation, die 
depth of mould should be about six inches; 
and where they are to remain to acquire their 
full growth, not less than from six or eight t# 
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'ten or twelve inches in depth* If for the imme¬ 
diate reception of plants, to remain, or for 
etrilting cuttings of any sort in, &c* from six to 
eight, ten, or more inches of mould will be ne¬ 
cessary j regulating the whole in some proportion 
to the nature or growth of the plants, and the 
substance of the beds* Thus, cucumbers and 
melons, which are not only extensive growers, 
but produce large fruit that requires much nou¬ 
rishment, need a greater depth of mould than 
small sallad-herbs, &c. 

Tn earthing the beds, every part of the dung 
within the frame should be carefolly covered 
over, especially after the plants are come tin, or 
any planted, that yio steam may rise immediate¬ 
ly from the dung upon them. 

In regard to sowing or planting seeds or 
plants in Hot-beds of strong substance, under 
frames, care should be taken not to do it till the 
clanger of burning is over, unless performed in 
pots, that may be moved up as occasion requires; 
and at any rate it is always better to wait a day 
or two, than to endanger burning the plants; 
time should not however be lost when the bed is 
ready, as it is necessary always to have a lively 
h#at at first, to promote a quick germination in 
the seeds, or to strike and set the plants forward 
so as to assume a free growth at first. 

In the management of Hot-beds after being 
sown or planted, it must often be different, ac¬ 
cording as the differ cut plants may require* In 
encral, however, after the seeds or plants have 
een put in, the glasses are to be continued con¬ 
stantly on until the middle of summer, when the 
weather is become settled and warm, particular¬ 
ly for alt the tender kinds of plants; fresh air 
being admitted daily, at all opportunities, in 
mild weather, by raising the upper ends of the 
lights; or, if hand-glasses, by propping up one 
side, from about half an inch to two or three 
inches high, according to the heat and steam in 
the bed, and temperature of the outward air, 
sluming all close indue time towards evening, 
and keeping them close every night during the 
cold weather, covering the glasses every night 
with mats until June, especially for the more 
tender sorts of plants. 

When the heat of the beds naturally declines 
or becomes of a weakly temperature,it must be 
renewed by adding fresh hot dung around the 
sides, which is called lining the bed, and is par¬ 
ticularly necessary for all dung hot-beds, made 
any time in winter or spring. See Lining. 

Sometimes a repetition of new linings is re¬ 
quired three or Four times, especially tor those 
made in winter, to continue them in a uniform 
heat; these linings should be made of the hot¬ 
test dung, and be applied quite from the bottom to 


the top of the bed, and about fifteen or eighteen 
inches iVkte at bottom, drawing them into about a 
foot wide at top, raising them four or five inches up 
the frame, to allow for settling, but not more f 
for the top of the linings, when settled, should 
be but very little above the bottom of the frame, 
lest their heat burn the earth adjoining to the 
frame within: and to prevent steam from rising 
too copiously from the linings, a stratum of 
earth should be laid on the lop, two inches 
thick, continuing it close up to the bottom of the 
frame, that no steam may rise that way; for 
the rank steam immediately from dung, without 
first passing through a body of earth, is destruc¬ 
tive to most plants* As the lining settles dowa 
lower than the top of the bed, more fresh dung 
should be edded. 

Bark Hot-beds *—These are Hot-beds formed 
of bark or tan, after having been used in tan- 
vats or -pits, which produces a regular, mode¬ 
rate, and durable heat. See Bark* 

Hot-beds of this kind always require to ba 
made in proper bark-pits formed for the purpose 
of brick-work, or post and planking, to confine 
the tan in its proper situation* Sec Bark-pit*, 
Where there are proper conveniences of pits,- 
in which to make the hot-beds furnished with 
frames and glasses suitable, they are superior in 
many cases to dung Hot-beds, both in raising 
many early esculent productions, and various* 
curious flowers to early bloom, as well as in the 
propagation and raising many sorts of tender 
exotics, from seeds, layers, cuttings, &c. In 
bark Hot-beds early strawberries and melons 
may be raised, whicp, by the regular, moderate, 
and durable heat which they produce, are gene¬ 
rally obtained in great perfection at an early sea-, 
son ; likewise, small early crops of dwarf-pea» 
and kidney-beans. Sec* and of flowering plants, 
many sorts may be forced in great perfection of 
early bloom, both of the bulbous, tuberous, and - 
fibrous-rooted kinds, such as hyacinths, dwarf 
tulip, jonquils, narcissuses, anemones, ranun¬ 
culuses, pinks, arrd many other mode rale-grow* 
ing kinds ; also ro3es, and some other small or¬ 
namental flowering shmbs. 

Bark Hot-beds are also of great utility in 
hot-houscs, stoves/ and forcing-nouses, as the 
rincipal and most proper and effectual kind of 
eds for these different departments. See Bark- 
beds* 

Forced Crops *—The sorts of crops usually raised 
in these hot-beds are cucumbers, melons, aspara- 
ns, strawberries, kidney-beam, peas, dwarf- 
eans, radishes, small-sallad herbs, and lettuces* 
And various sorts of seed plants are raised and 
preserved in this way, such as cauliflowers, 
early cabbages, red cabbages, early celery, plants 
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Sox pricking out, carrots, small white turnip* ed directly south and north, having a sloped 
radishes, Dutch turnips, mint, tarragon, tanscy, roof to each side like the roof of a house; 
basil, capsicums, love-apples, coriander, pur- also to the front or south end; both sides and 
slanc, early dwarf potatoes, and mushrooms, the south end front being of glass. These 
in a bed of a peculiar sort* But those for w hich Houses are made from ten or tw elve to fifteen 
these beds are absolutely necessary are all the or twenty feet wide, the length at pleasure j 
first sort, and basil, capsicum, love-apple, and and from ten to twelve feet high in the middle, 
mushrooms, both sides fully head height; Being formed by a 

HOT-HOUSE, a sort of garden-erection, brick wall all round, raised only two or three 
mostly formed of glass work, in which aconstant, feet on both sides, and south end; but at the 
regular degree of artificial heat by fire and bark north end like the gable of a house. Upon the 
hot-beds is kept up* top of the side and south end walling is erected 

It is made use of for proouring some sorts of the framing for the glass-work, which is some* 
fine fruits, such as the pineapple, and for rais- times formed two or three feet upright, immedi- 
ing and preserving various sorts of tender exo- ately on the top of the waif, having the sloped 
tics from the hot parts of the world. glass-work above; and sometimes wholly of a 

In the construction of these houses, a wall of continued slope on both sides, immediately 
rich tor ten feet high or more, is raised behind, with from the top of the side walls to that of 
alow wall in front and both ends, on which is the middle ridge. They are furnished either 
placed upright glass-work, four, five, or six feet, with one or two bark-pits; but if of any con- 
and a sloping glass roof, extending from the top siderable width, generally with two ranging 
of the front to the back wall. Internal flues for parallel, one under each slope of the top gms*, 
fire-heat, in winter, are also contrived, and a separated by a two-feet path running along the 
capacious oblong or square pit in the bottom middle of the House, and sometimes continued 
apace, in which to have a constant bark-bed to all round each pit, with flues ranged along 
furnish a continual regular heat at all seasons ; against the inside walls; the whole terminating 
so as in the whole to warm the inclosed internal in an upright funnel or chimney at the north 
air always to a certain proper high degree. end. 

Besides the above, tnese Houses are of great Other HcA-houses are formed entirely square, 
utility in forwarding many sorts of choice or de- having a ten- or twelve-foot brick wall behind ; 
sirable hardy plants, flowers, and fruits, to early that of the front and both sides, only two or 
perfection, which being sown or planted in pots, three feet high for the support of the glass-work, 
and placed in them in winter, or early m spring, placed upright nearly the same height, and 
the constant beat thus produced forwards them sloped above on both sides and front, which are 
to maturity two or three months or more before wholly of glass. These are furnished within 
their natural season in the foil ground; such as with bark-pits and flues, as in the others, 
kidney-beans, strawberries, &c.; also many sorts In particular cases they are likewise made 
of flowering plants, both annuals and perennials, semicircular, or entirely circular, being formed 
of moderate growth, are forwarded to early with a two or three feet brick wall supporting 
bloom; and vines planted in the outside, close the glass framing, which is continued quite 
to the front, the stem of each introduced round ; having the bark-pit also circular, and 
through a small hole above, and the internal flues earned at] round the inside of the walling, 
branches trained up under the glasses, produce terminating in a chimney on the northern side, 
grapes at an early period, as in May. In Hot- The first forms are probably the best for r 
houses, likewise, early cucumbers may be raised general purposes. 

fo good perfection; and the seeds, cuttings, Hot-houses on these plans are made of different 

slips, &c. of many curious tender plants for- dimensions, according to the sizes of the plants 
Warded exceedingly in their growth, by plunging they are designed to contain ; but for common 
4he pots containing them in the bark-bed. Sec purposes they should be only of a moderate height^ 
Stove. not exceeding ten or twelve to fourteen feet lx* 

These Houses are mostly ranged lengthwavs hind, and five or six in front: some are, how- 
nearly east and west, that the glasses of tfie ever, built much more lofty behind, to admit 
front and roof may have the full influence of Of the taller growing exotics placed towards the 
the sun- This is the most convenient situation back part, to grow up accordingly inf a lofty sta¬ 
ffer common Hot-houses, either for pines or lure; but the above are best adapted tolhett4+ 
other exotics. ture of pints, and other moderate growing 

Some Houses of this sort, instead of being plants, as wall as for forcing iu; as very lofty 
placed in this direction, have lately been rang- houses require a greater force of heat, and fey 
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the glasses being so high* the plants receive less 
benefit from the sun, and are apt to draw np too 
fast into long slender leaves and stems, as they 
naturally tend towards the glasses. Where the 
top glasses arc of a moderate distance from the 
plants, they receive the benefit of the sun's heat 
more fully, which is essential in winter, and be¬ 
come more stocky at bottom, and assume a 
more robust firm growth, particularly the pine¬ 
apple, anJ are thereby more capable of produc¬ 
ing large fruit, 

'After having determined on the dimensions 
as to length and width, the foundations of the 
walls should be set out accordingly of brick¬ 
work, allowing due width at bottom to support 
the flues a foot wide, wholly on the brick bases; 
detached an inch or two from the main walls ; 
then setting off the back or north wall a brick 
and a half or two bricks .thick* and the front 
and end walls [nine inches, carrying up the 
back wall from ten to fourteen feet high; but 
those of the front and ends only from about two 
feet to a yard; taking care, in carrying up the 
Walls, to allot a proper space for a aoor-way, at 
pne or both ends, towards the back part; setting 
but also the furnace or fire-place of the flues in the 
bottom foundation, towards one end of the 
back wall behind, formed also of brick-work, 
made to communicate with the lowermost flue 
within. But when of great length, as forty 
feet or more, a fire-place at each end may be 
necessary; or, if more convenient, may nave 
them in ih« back part of the end walls, or both 
in the middle way of the back wall; each com* 
municating with a separate range of flues; in 
cither case, forming them wholly on the outside 
of the walls, about twelve or fourteen inches 
wide in the clear, but more in lengthways in¬ 
ward ; the inner end terminating in a funnel to 
communicate internally with the flues, fixing 
an irpn-barred grate at bottom to support the 
fuel; calculated for coal, wood, peat, turf, &c + 
An ash-hole should be made underneath* The 
mouth or fuel door should be about ten or twelve 
inches square, having an iron frame and door 
fixed to shut with an iron latch as dose as pos¬ 
sible. The whole furnace should be raided six¬ 
teen or eighteen inches in the clear, finishing the 
top archways. Then continue carrying up the 
yalls of the building regularly, and on the inside 
erect the flues close along the walls. 

It is sometimes advantageous to have the flues a 
little detached from thewalU, one, two, or three 
inches, that, by being thus distinct, the heat 
xpay arise from both sides, which will be an ad¬ 
vantage in more effectually diffusing the whole 
beat internally in the house; as, when ihey are 
attached dote to the walls, a very considerable 


portiofcnrf the heat is ineffectually lost in the 
part of the wall behind. In contriving the flues, 
thev should be continued along the front and 
bo a h ends, in one range at least, in this order. 
But it is better if they be raided as high as the 
outward front and end waits, in one or two 
ranges, one over the other. On the tops of 
these may be placed pots of many small plants, 
both of the exotic and forcing kinds. 

Thus proceed in the construction of the 
flues, making them generally about a foot wide 
in the whole, including six or eight inches in 
the clear, formed with brick-work, on edge; 
the first tower flue should communicate with the 
furnace or fire-place without, and be raised a 
Utile above it, to promote the draught of heat 
more freely, continuing it along above the in¬ 
tended level of the floor of the back alley or 
walk of the house the above width, and three 
bricks, on edge, deep, returning it in two or 
three ranges over one another, next the back 
wall, ana in one or two along the ends, and 
front wall, as the height may admit j each re¬ 
turn two bricks, on edge, deep, and tiled or 
bricked over. In the beginning of the first 
bottom flue a sliding iron regulator may be 
fixed, to use occasionally, in admitting more or 
less heat, being careful that the brick work of 
each flue is closely jointed with the best sort of 
mortar for that purpose, and well pointed with¬ 
in, that no smoke may break out; having each 
return closely covered with broad square paving 
tiles on the brick-work; covering the upper¬ 
most flues also with broad, thick, flat tiles, the 
whole width, all very closely laid, and joined in 
mortar* The uppermost or last range of flues 
should terminate in an upright vent or chimney 
atone end of the back waif; and where there 
are two separate sets of flues, there should be a 
chimney at each end* An iron slider in the 
termination of the last flue, next the chinmey, 
may also be provided, to confine the heat more 
or less on particular occasions* 

Sometimes, in very wide houses, in erecting 
the flues, to make all possible advantage of the 
fire-heat, one or more spare flues, to use occa¬ 
sionally, is continued round the bark-pit, car¬ 
ried up against the surrounding wall, but de¬ 
tached an inch or two, to form a vacancy, for 
the heat to come tip more beneficially, and that 
by having vent, it may not dry the tan of the 
bark-bed too much; and in the beginning a 
sliding iron regulator may be fixed, either to ad¬ 
mit or exclude the heat, as expedient; so that 
the smoke, by running through a larger extent, 
may expend its heat woolly in the flues before it 
is discharged in the chimney. 

Great care must likewise be taken that neither 
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- the fire-place or flues be carried too near any of tiers, sliding one over the other, of sufficient 
the wood-work. length together to reach quite from the top of 

After this, proceed to set out the cavity for the upright framing in front, to the top of the 
the bark-pit, first allowing a space next the back-wall. The cross bars should be grooved 
flues for an alley or walk, eighteen inches or lengthways, above, to carry off wet falling be- 
two feet wide all round, and then m the middle tween the frames of the sloping lights ; making 
space form the pit for the bark-bed, six or seven the upper end of the top tier of glasses shut 
feet wide, the length in proportion to that of the close up to the plate in the wall behind, running 
House, and a yard or more deep; inclosing it by under a proper coping of wood or lead, fixed 
a surrounding walk It may either be sunk at along above close to the wall, and lapped down 
bottom a little in the ground, raising the rest of due width to cover, and shoot on the wet 
above, by means of the parapet wall; or, if sufficiently from the upper termination of the 
there is danger of wet below, it should be rais- top sashes. Some wide Houses have, exclusive 
ed mostly above the general surface. The sur- of the main slope sliding glass sashes, a shorter 
rounding wait should be nine inches, but a upper tier of gla^s fixed; the upper ends being 
brick-wide wall is often made to do, especially secured under a coping as above, and the lower 
that part which forms the parapet above ground, ends lapping over the top ends of the upper 
It should be coped all round w ith a timber plate sliding tier, and this over that below in the 
or kirb, framed and mortised together. Which same manner, to shoot the wet clear over each 
effectual I v secures the brick-work. upper end or termination ; likewise along the 

The bottom of the pit should be levelled and under outer edge of the top plate, or crown- 
well rammed, and if paved with any coarse piece in front, may be a small channel to re* 
material, it is an advantage in preserving the ceive the water from the sloping glass sashes, 
bark. And the path or alley round the pit must and convey it to one or both ends without run- 
be neatly paved with brick or atone. ning down upon the upright sashes, being care- 

The glass-work for inclosing the whole should ful that the top part behind be well framed and 
consist of a close-continued range of glass secured, water-tight, and the top of the back 
sashes all along the front, both ends, and roof, wall finished a little higher than the glasses, with 
quite up to the back wall; each sash being a a neat coping the whole length, 
yard, or three feet six inches wide; and for the The bars of wood which support the glasses 
"support of which, framings of timber must be should be neatly formed, and made neither very 
erected on the brick-walling, conformable to the. broad or thick to intercept the rays of the sun. 
width and length of the sashes. Those, however, at tup, should be strong 

For the reception of the perpendicular glasses enough to support the glasses without bending 
in the front and ends, a substantial timber plate under them. In wide Houses uprights are ar- 
must be placed along the lop of the front and ranged within at proper distances, to support 
end walls, upon which should be erected up- the cross raftus more perfectly, 
rights, at proper distances, framed to a plate or Jn respect to foe glass work in the sloping 
crown-piece above, of sufficient height to raise sashes, the panes o} gkt^s should be laid in 
the whole front head high, both ends corre- putty, with ihc ends lapping over each other 
fiponding with the front and back; a plate of about half an inch; the vacancies of which are 

in some dosed up at bottom wiih putty, other 3 
leave each Upping of the panes open, in order 
for the air to enter moderately, and that the 
rancid vapours arising from the fermentation of 
jhc bark-bed; &c, within, may thereby be kept 
in constant motion without condensing much; 
and also that such as condense against the 
glasses, may discharge itself at those places 
without dropping upon the plants. The upright 
sashes iu front may cither be glazed as above, 

OV the panes laid in lead work ; being very 
caretui to have the glazing well performed, ani 
proof against wet. 

The doors should have the upper part* sacked 
aod glazed to. correspond with the other glass- 
worki 

On the inside the walls should be plastered, 


timber being also framed to the back wall above, 
to receive the sloping bars from the frame-work 
in front; proper grooves being formed in the 
front plates below and above, to receive the 
ends of the perpendicular sashes, sliding close 

S rainst the outside of the uprights all the way 
ong the front, or they may he contrived for 
onlv every other sash, to slide one on the side 
of the other. 

And from the top of the upright framing iu 
from should be carried substantial cross-bars of 
bearers, sloping to the top of the back, wall, 
where fotv are framed at both ends.to the wood¬ 
work or plates, at regular distances, to receive 
and support the sloping glass sashes of ihe roof, 
when placed clove together upon the cross bars, 
or rafters, aed generally ranging in two or mote 
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(Aftrctcd, and white-washed 3 and al! the 1 st* That u in every kind of temperature* if 
wood-work within and without* painted white the works are to he erected new from the tounda- 
in oil colour. tion, few cases can occur in which they in ay 

Ranees of narrow shelves for pots of small not be so placed as that the whole heat required 
plants may be erected where most convenient* may be obtained without occasioning the ex- 
some behind* over the flues, a single range near penditure of-owe shilling for fuel; but in the 
the top glasses towards the back part, supported most unfavourable oases that can occur, the ex- 
cithcr by brackets suspended from the cross bars penditure of fuel will nor amount to one tenth 
above* or by uprights erected on the parapet part of what is now universally employed for 
wall of the bark-pit* A range or two of producing similar effects/* 
narrow ones may also be placed occasionally fld* That “ in a Vinery, for example, where 
along both ends above the flues. the grapes are not meant to be forced farther 

In wide Houses, where the cross-bars or than to ripen from the middle of June to the 
bearers of the sloping or top glass sashes appear end of July* as the season may be* no fuel w ill 
to want support, seme neat uprights* either of in any case be required* the whole effect being 
wood or iron, may be erected upon the bark- produced by the heat of Jthe *un alone*'' 
bed walling, at convenient distances* and high 3d* That w where the grapes are to ripen in 
enough to reach the bearers above* April o* May* -some artificial heat will be want-* 

On the outside behind should be erected a ta ; but the quantity of fuel, even in this case, 
close shed the whole length, or at least a smaU will be so inconsiderable* that in a house which 
covered shed over each nre-place, with a door produces, on an average of years, under ordi- 
to shut, for the ’Convenience of attending the nary good management* not less than /e* 
fires; but the former is much the best, as it will thousand full-siced bunches of grapes, and fif- 
serve to defend the back of the Houses from the teen hundred pots of strawberries, or other suclt 
outward air* and to stow fuel for the general use plants* the consumption of foel will not exceed 
of them* also for garden-tools, and all garden half a London chaldron of coals ; and so in pro¬ 
utensils when not in use* to preserve them from portion for those of larger extent/* 
the weather; as well as to lay portions of 4th. That f( in the Pinery and Stove the ex¬ 
earth in occasionally, to have it ury, for parti- penditure of foci will be diminished in a pro- 
cular purposes in winter and early spring- portionale degree; while* at the same time, tlio 

Sometimes Hothouses are furnished with use of hark (or of steam, as a substitute for 
top covers* to draw over the glass sashes occa- the heat of tan) will be entirely dispensed with; 
iionally, in time'of severe frosts and storms; which, in many situations* will be the saving 
and sometimes by slight sliding shutters* fitted of much expense/’ 

to the width of ihe separate sashes; but these 5th* Thai i( these savings of expenditure 
are inconvenient, and require considerable time will be effected not only without any detriment 
and trouble in their application* At other to the pines and other plants* but with great ad- 
times they are formed by painted canvass, on vantage to them all; for* in consequence nf 
long poles or rollers, fixed lengthways -along these improvements* those diseases which so 
the tops of the Houses, just above trie upper much weaken and often destroy the most valu- 
ends of the top sashes* which, by means of lines able plants* the damp in particular* will be en- 
-aud pulleys, are readily let down and rolled up. tirely removed, and vermm in a great measure 
In the annexed plate is contained the front annihilated ; the plants toe, in consequence of the 
elevation and ground plan of an improved ventilation that may be at all times given them 
House of this sort* which has been found to at pleasure to any degree that shall be thought 
answer well in practice* proper (without varying the temperature from 

Fig. J. Front elevation* that degree which may Be deemed most salutary 

Fig. 2 * Ground plan. to the plants, at the same time that it may be 

Fig* 3* Section. changed at will from moist to dry* or the re- 

A plan for another kind of improved Hot- versej* may be kept in a stale "of perpetual 
house has been suggested by Dr* James An- health and luxuriance that has been hitherto 
derson, for which he has taken out a patent* unknown in these repositories/' And* 

It produces its effects chiefly by the heat of the 6 th. That ** all these effects will be produced 
sun* without the aid of flues, tan-bark, or by such a simple apparatus, and that so adapted 

steam* This improvement extends to every as to moderate of itself extremes of every sort, 

sort of Hot-house 3 and the advantages of that it will become a matter of much less nicety 
such Hot-houses are* according to the state- and trouble to the gardener than at present; as 
wt^nt of the doctor, , . , . > be may safely be absent for a much longer tirnc^ 
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And thus the accidents which originate from 
negligence less frequently occur/' 

These homes are made almost wholly of wood 
and glass* The base is a frame of wood, which 
rests horizontally upon posts fixed firm in the 
ground, to which the frame is screwed by strong 
iron screws ; the whole being so constructed as 
to admit of being taken down and removed at 
pleasure without violence, merely by undoing 
the screws* They are capable of being formed 
of any dimensions* A full explanation of their 
nature, and the principles on which they pro* 
duce their effects, may he seen in the doctor's 
work on the u Patent Hot-house*” 

Hot-houses on this plan are constructed hy 
George By field, esq* architect, Craven-street. 
Strand, London ; ami Mr, Samuel Butler, Hot¬ 
house-builder, Little Chelsea. 

Nursery and Succession Houses .—Tn addition 
to these Hot-houses, others of smaller dimen- 
tions, for striking and raising the young plants 
in, and as Succession Houses for receiving them 
into afterwards, when of a- year’s growth, to 
bring them forward to a proper size for being 
used as fruiting plants, are necessary, especially 
where the pine-apple is cultivated upon an ex¬ 
tensive scale, in order to afford full room in the 
large Houses for the fruiting plants. 

These Houses may be erected either as appen¬ 
dages to the main house, or detached at a little 
distance, as most convenient* When the situ¬ 
ation admits, it is however more convenient 
and ornamental to join them in a line with the 
main House, one at each end* They are form¬ 
ed nearly of the same construction, only smaller 
both in length, width, and height* 

Nursery-Housed This is sometimes formed in 
the manner of a common detached bark-pit, 
without any upright glasses in front, having a 
wall all round, five or six feet behind, gradually 
sloping at each end, to about four feet m front, 
ana with only sliding glasses at lop> Its di¬ 
mensions must vary according to the extent of 
plants* It is often termed simply the pit, as 
the whole internal space in length and width is 
allotted entirely as a pit for a bark-bed, without 
any walk within, or door for entrance, the ne¬ 
cessary culture being performed by sliding open 
the glasses at top, the flues for the fires being 
formed in the upper part of the back wall, above the 
surface height of the bark-bed* They may, how¬ 
ever, be formed in the manner of the Houses. 

Succession House .—This should be constructed 
with erect glasses in front, and sloping sashes 
at top, with a door for entrance, and an alley or 
walk next the back wall; or, what is better, 
continued round the bark-pit* And where 
joined to the end of the House, it may be di¬ 


vided from it by a sliding glass partition, hav^ 
ing a separate furnace and dues, as the young 
pine plants do not at all times require the same 
degree of fire-heat as the older pines* The 
dimensions must vary according to circumstances 
and the number of plants. See Stove and 
Green-house* 

HOT-HOUSE PLANTS, such of the ten¬ 
der exotic or other kinds as require this sort of 
house for their growth, protection, and preser¬ 
vation in this climate- See Stove Plants. 

HOT-WALL, a range or extent of brick or 
atone walling, fronted with glass-work, so as 
to inclose a space of several feet in width, con¬ 
structed with internal fire-flues, &c. designed 
for forcing fruit-trees to early production. 

Walls of this nature are mostly ranered 
lengthways, cast aud west, to front the full 
tun; having the south side, or that exposed to 
the sun, covered by a frame-work of glass, the 
whole length and height, including a space of 
but moderate width, as £oud» five, six, or eight 
feet, for one row of trees behind, trained in the 
wall-tree order, and extended' from twenty or 
thirty, to forty* fifty, or a hundred feet in 
length ; or of greater width, as ten, twelve, or 
fifteen feet, in the forcing-house manner, to ad¬ 
mit of a range of trained trees behind, and 
others of lower growth forward; and, in either 
having internal flues for fire-heat in the main 
waH, and continued round along towards the 
front glass, or 'Sometimes ranged longitudinally 
along the middle space* Some Hot-walls have 
likewise the front indosurc of glass-work, of 
sufficient width to admit of forming an internal 

( fit* from four to five or six feet in width, the 
ength of the erection; in which to make a 
bark-bed, or sometimes a dung hot-bed, or oc¬ 
casionally dung below, and bark above, to assist, 
in conjunction with the lire heat of the flues, 
in wanning the internal air. 

fn either method, a border of good mellow. 
Loamy, or other fertile earth, of proper width* 
is' formed against (be main wall, in which to 
plant the trees. Where there is no bark-bed,, 
the wholfrhottom space is formed of good earth, 
having a narrow inclosure of glass, four, five, or 
six feet, to have only a range of trees next the 
wall, trained as wall-trees, or espaliers; or 
sometimes made wider, to have wall trees be¬ 
hind, trained to the height of the wall, and 
others trained in lower growth, in the internal 
space forward, either in ihe espalier manner, or 
as small dwarf-standards, or sometimes as ho¬ 
rizontal dwarfs* See Dwarf Trees. 

When these arc made of wide dimensions,, 
either to admit of a bark-pit, or to have the 
whole internal bottom space of earth with trees 
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the wait, and others pianted forward be¬ 
tween thcKt and the glasses, they may properly 
be considered as forcing-houses. 

In proper Hot-walls, as such as have narrow 
Inclosures of glass from four to five or six feet 
in width, containing only one range of trees, 
they may be trained towards the wall upon trel¬ 
lis-work, where there is a range of flues imme¬ 
diately next the wall; but where all the flues are 
ranged forward, the trees may be trained close 
to the wall* See Forcing Fhamb, 

In the annexed plate is seen the ground-plan, 
section, and elevation of an improved wall of 
this kind, in which fig, 1. is the ground plan, 
fig, S, longitudinal section, and Jig. 3 * trans¬ 
verse section. 

HOUND'S-TONGUE. SeeCrtsoGLossuM, 
HUMBLE PLANT. Sec Mimosa. 
HUMULUS, a genus containing a plant of 
the hardy twining perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dioecia Pen- 
tandria, and ranks in the natural order Sca- 
trtdce* 

The characters are; that in the male the calyx 
is a five-leaved perianthuun: leaflets oblong, 
concave, blunt: there is no corolla: the stami¬ 
na have five capillary filaments, very short \ an¬ 
thers oblong: in the female the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal involucre, four-parted, sharp: partial 
four-leaved, ovate, *ight-flowered: to each 
flower a perianthium, une-leafed, ovate, very 
largej outwardly flat on one aide, converging at 
the base: there is no corolla: the pistillum is a 
very small genn: styles two, subulate, patulous: 
stigmas sharp : there is no pericarpium: calyx 
inclosing the seed at the base; the seed round¬ 
ish, covered with a coat. 

The species is H . Lnpulus , the Hop, 

It has a perennial root: the stems weak and 
twining, not climbing by tendrils, but ascend^ 
ing a prop, trees or shrubs in a spiral, always 
with the sun, that is, from right tu : left, or 
from east to west by the south : these stems are 
angular, striated, and rugged, with very minute 
pr ckles : the leaves opposite in pairs (or some¬ 
times in threes), the upper ones heart-shaped, 
the lower thrce-lobed {or sometimes five lobed), 
serrate, dark green above, pale green beneath, 
on long petioles; which, as well as the leaves 
themselves, are rugged with minute prickles: 
the stipules two or Tour, cordate, bifid at each 
joint: the flowers greenish yellow; the males 
on branched peduncles; the females on a di¬ 
stinct plant, pedunelcd, in pairs, in form of a 
cone or strobile, composed of ovate, membra¬ 
naceous scales, tubular from being rolled in at 
the ba*e, and two-flowered, each containing 
one {sometimes two) seed, of a brow n bay co¬ 


lour, 6f a globular form a little flatted, sur¬ 
rounded with a sharp rim, and compressed at 
the tip. It is a native of moat parts of Europe, 
flowering in June. 

There are Hop plants, which bear male 
flowers only, growing in long dusters; and 
Hop plants which bear female flowers only, 
produced in rumidisJi, scaly, leafy clusters. The 
latter is the only sort cultivated, and which the 
Hop planters distinguish into, Early White, 
Long White, Ova!, w and Square Garfick Hops* 

Culture* These plants are increased by cut¬ 
tings of the suckers immediately from the roots 
within the carih, every pan of which will grow, 
making them six or seven inches long, each 
having three or four buds or eyes, for emitting 
shoots. They may be taken from the roots of 
the plants of any old plantation. Care should 
be taken to choose good sorts, and such as are 
good bearers, trimming each set from all parts 
of the old vine, and any hollow or bad part. 

They may also be propagated by layers of the 
young shoots in summer, cutting off their tops 
at the time of laying ; they wilf soon root and 
form sets for next spring. 

The plants or sets should be all of a sort, not 
early* middle, and late kinds planted together, 
which, by ripening at different times, would 
occasion great trouble in gathering the pro¬ 
duce. 

The Early White Hop, which comes first, 13 
a fine Hop, but an indifferent bearer. The Long 
White Hop comes next, and is a good bearer. 
The Square Garlick Hop comes latest, but is 
a plentiful bearer, though a coarser Hop than 
the others. 

The ground for this purpose should be well 
dug over, and rendered perfectly fine in the 
mould, as well as smooth and level on the sur¬ 
face. 

When the land is thus prepared, having the 
sets ready, proceed to plant them by line, in 
straight rows, six or eight feet distant, and the 
same distance in each row, in the quincunx 
order, A long line should be provided to reach 
quite across the ground, on which, at ever)' six 
or eight feet, a knot or small bit of rag should 
he tied ; then stretching the line, and having a 
Quantity of sharp-pointed sticks, place one 
tlown at each of the marks, and at each a hole 
should be dug a foot and a half wide, or more 
and filled up again with the earth and some rot¬ 
ten dung laid on for the purpose, raising it into 
a sort of hillock, for the reception of the plants 
which should be planted four or five in each 
by means of a dibble, putting them in within a 
little of the tops, one in the middle, and the 
others at equal distances round it, pressing the 
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mould well round them, and covering them 
with fine mould as they are finished off. 

The proper season for performmg thy 3 busi¬ 
ness is in the early spring, as in the latter end of 
March or beginning of April* 

When the plantation has been thus formed, 
the next care is to keep it clean from weeds, by 
frequent hoeing* The first operation should be 
performed in May, choosing dry weather; and as 
the work proceeds, a little mould should be 
drawn round about each hill to form a greater 
body of earth immediately about the plants, 
continuing the hoeing a during the summer, as 
there shall be occasion* 

The plants shoot forth into tolerably strong 
vines early the same vear; so that in May small 
poles may be placed to each hill for them to 
run up on, and they will produce a few hops the 
same year ; though some do not pole them at all 
the first season, which is a better practice, only 
twist the vine into a bunch in June, at the top 
of each hill, regardless of any crop, as it is apt 
to weaken the young plants. 

In the spring following, in February or March, 
it is necessary to drcs3 or prune the hops; when the 
ground must be dug or ploughed, and the earth 
about the hills of plants be removed from the stocks 
or roots, clearing it quite away from the tops of the 
principal roots with an iron picker, for the con¬ 
venience of pruning close to the head of the stock] 
then with a sharp knife trim off all the shoots of 
last year, or the remaining part of them, close 
to the heads of the stocks or setsj clearing away 
also all young suckers, and directly trim in the 
earth around each bill, and cover the stocks 
with mould two or three inches thick* The same 
process must be repeated annually* 

After this the plants soon shoot forth into 
vine, or bind; when long pules, about fifteen or 
twenty feet in length, must be placed for them 
to mu upon. April, or the beginning of 
May, when the shoots are a foot long, is the 
proper season for this work : three poles must be 
set to each hill, around the outside, let deep in¬ 
to the ground, by making holes for them with 
an iron crow, go as to place them with their 
tops induing a little outward from each other, 
to keep the plants from entangling, and a space 
between two of them be left open toward the 
south, to admit the sun more freely* 

When thus poled, they naturally twine them* 
selves about the poles, directing such with the 
hand as do not readily catch hold of themselves, 
turning them the way of the sun's apparent 
motion, tying them loosely with dried rushes 
or other soft bandages, training two or three 
vines to each pole; all above that number 
being plucked up, if the plantation be old ; but 


if young, wrap them up together in the middle 

of the hills* 

The next work is that of summer-digging, 
which should be done in the beginning of June* 
This is digging about the hills, and casting up 
some tine earth around, and upon each; w&ich 
is sometimes repeated again the beginning of 
July, to make all the hills of a proper sub¬ 
stance, for the better nourishing of the plants* 
And after the plants are grown up, where any 
of them are found under-poled, taller poles 
must be placed near those that are too short, to 
receive the vines from them; for, unless they 
have due length of pole, they will not yield a 
full crop ; and if the vines arc very strong and 
over-top the poles, it is common to strike ofl 
the heads of the shoots with a switch, whereby 
they throw out many lateral branches, weft 
charged with clusters of fruit* In July they 
blow, and towards the end of August begin to 
ripen; the signs of which are, the bunches of 
fruit imparting a strong hop-like Scent, becom¬ 
ing dry and hard to the touch, and the brownish 
colour of the seed* They are then fit for ga¬ 
thering, when they should be picked wilh all 
possible expedition; for a sudden storm of 
wind, or great rains, would do considerable da¬ 
mage, by breaking down the vines, and disco* 
louring the Hops. This work must be per¬ 
formed in dry weather, if possible* And a cer¬ 
tain number of hills in a sauare space is to be 
cleared at a time, generally aoout eleven, and a 
large square bin, or wooden frame, eight feet 
long by three broad, having a cloth within, 
hanging on tenter-hooks, is to be placed in the 
centre to receive the Hops ; then proceeding by- 
cutting up the vines of the above number of 
hills, and pulling up the poles, using a wooded 
instrument like a lever, having at one end a 
forked piece of iron, with Iceih on the inside, 
which will readily raise them out of the ground; 
then laying two poles at a time across the bin, 
two or three persons standing on each side, in 
order to pick the Hops into it, picking them 
very clean without leaves and stalks; and as the 
bin U filled, it must be emptied two or three 
times a day, as there may be occasion, into a 
Hop-bag, and carried to the kiln to dry* This 
is the same as a malt-kiln, being covered with a 
haircloth, on which to spread the Hops, which 
should be spread ten or twelve inches thick : 
a charcoal heat is commonly used; continuing au 
even steady fire, not tierce, but rather increased 
by degrees* Jn about nine hours the Hops 
should be turned, and in two or three hours more 
they may be taken off; by that time Use brittle¬ 
ness of their stalks, and easy falling off of the 
leaves, determine them to be suffincntlv dried, 
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They are then to be carried into dry upper 
rooms to lie three or four weeks to toughen; 
otherwise they would become powder jii the 
operation of bilged ntr* 

Th sis performed in large bag', made of about 
four tils ami a half of ell-wide coarse cloth ; 
about a handful of Hops being first tied into 
each corner at hot tons to serve as handles ; the 
bag h then fastened to a hole of due width in 
the Hour, made for that purpose, having a hoop 
fastened to the mouth of ilic bag, on which it 
rests on the edges of the hole, then a person 
puts the Mops into the bag, while another is 
coniim:ally treading them down, till the hag is 
full; the bag is then unfastened from the lump, 
and let down ; and the mouth dosed up, tying a 
handful of Hops also in each corner, as m the 
bottom part; they are then ready for market, 
&c* 

A plantation of Hops will continue in good 
bearing several years, provided the ground is 
properly manured; for which the proper maiui re 
is well rotted duii£, or a compost of dung 
and earth, prepared some time for that pur¬ 
pose ; and of either, from about twenty to forty 
cart-loads are the common allowance for an 
acre; the former quantity is generally allowed 
when dung is scarce* laying it only along the 
hills of plants to be dugiu in winter or spring; 
but the best way is to allow about forty loads, 
and dig or plough it in any time from October 
till March ; as such a dressing need not be re¬ 
peated but once in two or three years, or there¬ 
abouts. 

After the ground is cleared every year from 
the Hops, care should be taken of the poles, 
which, if they could be laid under any covered 
place,it would greatly preserve them; but for want 
of such convenience, they are usually placed^ par¬ 
cels upright in the open air, first fixing three or 
six poles firmly in the ground, in a triangular 
manner* wide at bottom, and tied together at 
top; then setting as many of the rest of the poles 
about them as may seem convenient. And as 
the poles decay* new ones must be provided. 
These may be of any wood; but the sorts com¬ 
monly used arc ash, birch, maple, sycamore, 
willow, poplar, and chesnuU It requires about 
three thousand poles to an acre, allowing three 
to each hill* 

These plants are seldom cultivated in the gar¬ 
den, but as climbers for the purpose of affording 
ornament and variety, as they readily twist 
round any support to the height of twenty feet 
or more* 

HURA, a genus furnishing a plant of the 
exotic tree kind, for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Monoecia 


Monadelpfiia; and ranks in the natural order ofi 

Tricorc&t 

The characters are : that in the male flowers 
the calyx is an ament from the divarication of 
the branches, oblong, drooping, covered with 
sessile, spreading florets': scales oblong : peri- 
anthiiim within cadi scale of the ament, cylin- 
dnr, two-leaved, truncate, very short : there i* 
no corolla: the stamina have a cylindric fila¬ 
ment, a little longer llmi the calyx, peltate at 
the rip, rigid. In low ihc lip twice or thrice verti- 
cclLd with tubercles: anthers two, immersed 
in each tubercle, oval, bifid : female flower in- 
the same plant: the calyx is a yne-lcafed peri¬ 
anth ium, cylmclric, furrowed, truncate, quite 
entire, closely surrounding the germ: there i 3 
no corolla: the pislillum is a roundish germ, 
within the calyx: style cylmdric, long: stigma 
large, tunad-shaped, plano-convex, coloured, 
twelve-cl eft* blunt* equal: the peri carptumwoudv, 
orbicuhte, or globular-fl u ted* lorosc, w ith 
twelve furrows, twelve-celled: cells dissilient, 
crescent-shaped, with an clastic dagger point at 
the end: the seeds solitary, compressed, sub- 
orbiculate* and large* 

The species is JH* crepitans , Sand Box Tree. 

It rises with a soft woody stem to the height 
of twenty-four feet, dividing into many 
branches, which abound with a milky iuice> 
and have scars on their bark, where the leave* 
have fallen off. The branches are garnished 
with heart-shaped leaves; (hose which are big¬ 
gest are eleven inches long, and nine inches 
broad in the middle* indented on their edges, 
having a prominent midrib* with several trans¬ 
verse veins from that to the sides, which are 
alternate; these stand upon long slender footr- 
stalks : the maler flowers come out from be¬ 
tween the leaves, upon peduncles which are 
three inches long; they are formed into a dose 
spike, or catkin, forming a column, lying over 
eaeh other like the scales of fish. The female 
flowers are solitary, and very near the ament ^ 
the leaves are alternate, and accompanied by 
caducous stipules; the petiole is glandular 
above; the younger leaves are involuted* The 
fruit is curious in its structure; and the tree, 
when it grows well, spreading and shady* It U 
a native of the Spanish West Indies. 

Culture .—Thisplant is increased by sowing the 
seeds procured from abroad, in the early spring, 
in pots filled with rich earth, plunging them 
in a mild hot-bed of bark* When the plants 
have attained a few inches growth, they should 
be removed into separate pots of a small 
size, watering them, and replunging them m 
the bark bed of the stove, where they must 
be constantly kept* being occasionally removed 
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into larger pots* and sparingly watered in the violet, and all shades of red purple from the 

winter season. faint bhuh to th^ deep red ; they arc also some- 

When thus managed, they will attain twelve times yellow. It is a native of the Levant; 

or fifteen feet in growth in this climate* and flowering in March and ApriL 

often afford flowers* There are varieties with single white flowers, 

They afford ornament and variety in tlie stove w'iihdouble while flowers, with red single and dou- 
collections* ble flowers, with flesh-coloured single and double 

HYACINTHUS* a genus containing plants flowers, with bluesiuglc and double flowers, with 
of the bulbous-rooted flowering perennial kind* purple-blue single and double flowers, with flesh- 
It belongs to the class and order Alexandria coloured single and double flowers, with yellow 
jLIopogyniai and ranks in the natural order of flowers, with double white flowers, with red eyes 
Liliacece. or middles, with double white with purple eyes. 

The characters are: that (here is no calyx: with double white with flesh-coloured eyes, with 
the corolla is monopetalous, campanulatei bor- double while with yellow eyes, with double agate- 
der six-cleft* reflex: nectary, three honeyed pores, blue, with double and single porcdain-blue, with 
at the tip of the germ: the stamina have six double and single violet-coloured flowers. 
awLshapcd filaments* shorter: anthers con- There arc also many intermediate varieties 
verging: the pistillum is a superior germ, round- which have been obtained from seed, and by 
three-cornered, three-furrowed: style simple, which many new ones of the above principal sorts 
shorter than the corolla: stigma obtuse : the pc* are annually gained ; each variety being dUtin- 
ricarpium is a roundish capsule, three-sided, guisheJ cither by the name of the place where 
three-celled, threc-valvcd: the seeds in pairs first raised, the person who raised them, or that 
(generally), roundish* of illustrious personages, as the greatest kings, 

The species cultivated are : 1. H, oriett tails f the bravest generals, the most famous poets, the 
Eastern or Garden Hyacinth; 2. H t noil celebrated autient historians, and gods and god- 
scriptuSf Common Hyacinth, or Harc-belU; desses. 

3 . f/. cernuufj Bending Hyacinth; 4. H, se- It is this species and varieties that are coni* 
rothms. Late-flowering Hyacinth; 5 . H. ame- monly esteemed and cultivated by florists. 
lhy$tinu $ 9 Amethyst-coloured Hyacinth; 6. H* The chief properties which Ijistinguish the 
inuscarit Musk Hyacinth; 7* H- monstrasns^ good Double Hyacinth arc* that the stalk be tall. 
Feathered Hyacinth; 8. H * comosut, Purple strong, and upright: the flowers or bells suf- 
Grape Hyacinth; 0. JT* lotryoidesy Blue Grape ficieully numerous, each suspended by a short 
Hyacinth ; 10* H* racemosu a, Clustered Grape strong peduncle* in a horizontal position ; the 
Hyacinth* whole having a compact pyramidal form, with 

The first has a large coated bulb, viscid, and the crown or uppermost flower perfecllv erect ; 
of a sweetish taste, from the bottom of which the flowers should be large, and well filled with 
spring the roots, which arc long round fibres, broad bold petals, appearing to the eye rather 
of a middling thickness; from the middle of it convex, than flat nr hollow ; they should extend 
a single naked stem or scape ; and from the lop to about the middle of the scape fir stalk : the 
six, seven, or more leaves : the leaves are broad- plain colours should be clear and brig]it, strong 
ish* keeled, pale green at bottom, but of a darker ones being m general preferred to pule colours, 
green towards the end : the scape is a long span and such as arc mixed should blend with clc- 
jn height, smooth, roundish, pale green bdow, gance. 

but tinned with brown towards the top: from In the second species ihe root is roundish, 

the middle of this to the top come out the flowers about the size of a nutmeg: the scape from six 

one above another, not pointing the same way, inches to a foot in height, upright, round, 

as in the Harebell, but standing on different sides smooth, and solid, bowed down when it begins 

of the stalk; three*four, orfivc, to twelve ormorc to flower : the leaves are four* six, or sometimes 

in number, each nodding on pedicels, half an inch more, only half the length of the scape, and 

in length* usually of a very dark green colour, about half an inch broad, keeled, hollow, smooth, 

and having a pair of small bractes at the base : shining, grass green, flaccid, bending downwards, ^ 

the corolla is near an inch in length, almost cy- ending in an acute point: the flowers are in a 

liudrical except at the base* where it swells or long raceme or spike, from eight to twelve, often 

bellies nut, and atthe lop l he segments are turned more* all pointing one way* pedicel led, pendu- 

baek a little ; these flowers have a very sweet Jous* sweet-smelling, blue or violet colour* 

tmtII* and are much valued for the variety of varying to white and flesh-coloured, six-parted 

their colours, as pure white* white tinged with to the very base. It is a native of France. 

blue, all shades of blue from these to the dark The third agrees with the first sort in habit 
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and appwanc^; but it is smaller, and differs in 
having the leaves more linear or less lauccalaiCj 
and more erect; the raceme is more nodding; 
the corollas flesh-coloured, not bine, rounder, 
with the sides of the petals less spreading, flat at 
the base, not marked with a raised line on the 
back, and less rolled back (though si ill reflex) 
than in that. It is a native of Spain, 

The fourth specks lias an ovate-conical, solid 
bulb, covered with brown skins: the scape 
single, jl foot high, and smooth: the leaves 
channelled, sheathing the scape at the base, 
shorter than the scape, sharp at the end; the 
flowers in a raceme, alt painting the same way, 
drooping a little ; each on a short peduncle, with 
An awl-shaped bracte at the base: the corolla4ft 
of a dull greenish red colour. When the flowers 
first appear, they arc of a light blue, but fading 
to a worn out purple colour. It is a native of 
Spain ; flowering here in June, 

In the fifth the root is the size of a smalt 
olive, covered with a brown skin: the leaves 
five or six, longer and narrower than in the first 
sort, striated and keeled, Lying mostly on the 
ground: the scape slender, a long span in height, 
round, smooth, glaucous, having six or seven 
flowers at top (sometimes twelve or more), 
nodding, on pedicels half an inch in length ; 
they are bright blue, smaller than those of the 
first sort, without any scent. They are smaller 
and of a deeper blue than the above. 

Most of these have white stripes and edges ; 
and they vary to pure white, and a fine pale 
red colour, with deeper-coloured veins running 
along the three outer segments- It was for¬ 
merly known by the name of Coventry Blue 
Hyacinth by gardeners. It is a native of Spain, 
flowering in April and May, 

The sixth species has pretty large, oval, bul¬ 
bous roots, from which arise several leaves, which 
are about eight ov nine inches long, and half an 
inch broad; w incurved a little on their sides, and 
end in obtuse points; these embrace each other 
at their base; nut of the middle of these, the 
stalk which sustains the flowers arises ; it is naked 
below, but the upper parts arc garnished with 
small flowers growing iu a spike ; these have 
ovate pitcher - shaped petals, which arc re¬ 
flexed at their brim, and are of an ash-colourcd 
purple, seeming as if faded, but have an agree¬ 
able niu.dcy scent: the stalks do not rise more 
than six inches high. Where they are in quan¬ 
tity, they perfume the air to a considerable di¬ 
stance. It is a native of the Levant, flowering 
in April. 

There arc varieties with the same coloured 
flowers on the low er part of the spike, but larger, 
and more of the purple cast; and those on the up- 
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per yellow, with a very grateful odour, and with 
very large yellow flowers. 

The seventh has a large bulbous root, from 
which come out several plain leaves a foot long, 
and about half an inch broad at their base; they 
arc smooth, and end in obtuse points : the 
flower-stalks rise near a foot and a half high; 
are naked at the bottom for about seven or eight 
inches, above which the panicles of flowers 
begin, and terminate the stalks: the flowers 
stand upon peduncles which are more than an 
inch long, each sustaining three, four, or five 
flowers, whose petals are cut into slender fila¬ 
ments like hairs ; are of a purplish blue colour, 
and, having neither stamina nor germ, do not 
produce seeds. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, flowering in May, after which the stalks 
and leaves decay to the root, and new ones arise 
in the spring following. 

The eighth species has the root bulb as large as 
a middling onion, which is ovate, solid, and 
while, covered with a purplish skin; the leaves 
five or six, a foot (or eighteen inches) long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad at the base, di¬ 
minishing gradually to a blunt point; (linear, 
channelled, bright green): the flower-stalk rises 
about afoot (or eighteen inches) in height (round, 
upright, smooth, glaucous green): the lower half 
is naked, but the upper part has a loose raceme 
of flowers, frequently for a foot in length : the 
lower flowers are further asunder; before they 
flower they arc upright, but while they flower,'and 
afterwards, they stand out horizontally on pedi¬ 
cels half an inch in length; their colouryellowish 
green, with blue or purple at the end : these 
are fertile. The upper ones smaller; leaves stand 
upright, forming a corymb, and are blue or violet, 
as also their long pedicels. It is a native of the 
South of Europe, flowering the end of April and 
beginning of May. 

There are varieties, with white and with blue 
flowers. Mr. Curtis terms it the Two-coloured 
or Tassel Hyacinth. It is distinguished more 
by its singularity than beauty. 

"The ninth has the leaves three lines wide, 
straight on account of their short petioles: the 
spike has from twenty to thirty flowers ; the teeth 
of the corolla are white, and the uppermost 
are small; and the leaves arc rolled into a cylin¬ 
der: the raceme (or spike) an inch Jong; the 
floweis nodding, sweet-smelling, scarcely longer 
than their tipper pedicels. It grows naturally in 
the vineyards in France; and where once plant¬ 
ed in a garden, it is not easily rooted out, as the 
roots multiply greatly. 

There are varieties with blue, with white, and 
with ash-colourcd flowers. 

The tenth species has a small bulb ; the leaves 
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are keeled, very narrow, a line or little more in 
breadth, cylindrical, on account of the weakness 
of their petioles loose and decumbent, rolled 
round and twisted in a variety of ways: the 
scape a span high, blue under the flowers, com¬ 
pressed at top, terminated by a close globular spike' 
or raceme of from forty to fifty bowers, of a 
very dark blue, with a three-cornered white 
mouth ; they arc imbricated downwards, have 
very short peduncles, a sweetish smell, somewhat 
Tike new starch, or plums. It is a native of the 
South of Europe; flowering in April and May, 
Mr. Curtis terms it Starch Hyacinth. 

Culture *—The first sort ami van erics are all in¬ 
creased by planting the off-sets from the roots in 
the manner of other bulbous-rooted perennial 
plants; and by sowing the seed to promice new 
varieties. 

They succeed best in a light soil, hut will 
prosper in any common earth, particularly in mo¬ 
derate sandy ground, in a dry, open, sonny situ¬ 
ation* These bulbs, if planted in strong or very 
moist land, are apt to rot in winter, or become 
diseased* Where, therefore, the soil of the 
flower-borders or beds is of a strong heavy qua¬ 
lity, the part designed for Hyacinths should 
have light materials, such as any light sandy earth, 
from the surface of some common or other place; 
drift sea-sand, or any upper sandy soil, or light 
earthy compost; and where the soil of the bor¬ 
ders, fee, is of a very light, sharp, sandy nature, 
a portion of light, mellow, loamy earth, and neat's 
dung, or well rotted dung of old hot-beds, make 
a fine compost surface mould for the Hyacinth, 
when mixed and laid on long enough before for 
the dung to be converted into mould. 

The ground should be well wrought over as 
a preparation for the plants, one spade deep at 
least, raising the bed or border a little above the 
general level to avoid moisture; and raking 
the surface smooth and even. 

The florists mostly prepare a compost for their 
rare kinds of Hyacinths, with light, sandy loam, 
or any sandy earth from a pasture-field, taking 
only the top spit, ten or twelve inches deep, ad¬ 
ding about one third, from the surface, to one of 
drift or sea-sand, and the same quantity of rot¬ 
ten neat's dung; mixing the whole in a heap 
ridge-ways, in some dry sunny exposure, to lie 
several months, or if a year or more the better. 

To the above material, some also add a quan¬ 
tity of rotten leaves of trees, thoroughly rotten 
tanner's bark, or any perfectly rotten earthy wood, 
or rotten saw-dust; all of which together greatly 
improve the composition; but as these are not 
always readily obtained, the other compost is 
frequently used with success* With these com¬ 
posts a bed is prepared in the beginning of au¬ 


tumn, four feet wide and two deep, a cavity be¬ 
ing dug out that width and depth, and til fed up 
entirely with the composition, six inches above 
the comm nil level, to allow for sealing, leaving 
h a fortnight or a month to settle ; when it is 
ready for the reception of the bulbs* 

The curious in these plants never plant the fine 
sort two years together in the same bed or earth, 
without some previous renewal, as by planting 
them every year in a fresh bed, or fresh prepared 
compost, it greatly ini proves the size and beauty 
of the flowers* 

The proper season for planting them is either 
in October, or the beginning of November; as 
those then planted shoot early in spring, and flower 
strong at their usual season ; but those plant¬ 
ed later in autumn, or continued out of ground 
till January and February, for a late bloom, 
flower weaker and with inferior beauty; the 
principal part should always be planted in the 
autumn. 

When any of the common kinds are intended 
to be planted to adorn the open borders contigu¬ 
ous to the principal walks, or lawns near the ha¬ 
bitation, to increase the variety in assemblage 
with other bulbous-rooted spring flowers, as 
early Tulips, Narcissuses, Anemones, Ranun¬ 
culuses, fee, they should be disposed towards the 
front, more or less, in a varied order, in patches 
of three roots in each, three or four inches deep; 
and the patches may be from about one yard to 
three or four distance, letting them stand to take 
their chance, without any further care- 

In planting the fine double sorts, four or five 
rows may be planted on each bed lengthways, 
about nine inches distant in each row, and about 
four inches deep, either in drills drawn the above 
depth, by dibble, or by bedding them in ; and as 
soon as they are planted, in either method, the 
surface of the bed should be raked smooth 
and even. 

The bulbs being thus planted, the choicest 
sorts should be protected in the beds occasionally 
during winter, from severe frost* They may be 
readily protected by a covering of straw, or 
any kind of dry strawy litter, three or four 
inches thick; or by arching the beds with hoops 
or rods, or with moveable arched frames of open 
work, covered with mats, the coverings being 
immediately removed when not wanted. The 
same caution should be continued in the spring. 

When the flower-stems are advanced nearly 
to their full height, il is proper to support them, 
by placing a Tinall stick, fifteen or eighteen 
inches lung, close to each plant, being careful 
not to thrust it into the bulb, and to tic the 
stems neatly to each stick, by which the spikes of 
flowers will be preserved in an upright position. 
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When in bloom, the curious sorts may be 
preserved much longer in beauty, by being 
screened occasionally from the sun and rain, by 
a sort of awning or umbrella of mats or canvass; 
they should however be shaded only from the 
mid-day sun, from about ten to three or four 
o'clock, and only from excessive rains and 
boisterous winds. 

But when the flowers begin to fade, all cover¬ 
ing should be entirely removed, that the bulbs 
and increasing off-sets may derive all possible 
benefit from the free air, dews. See, 

When the season of flowering is over, the bulbs 
should be taken up, which in the florists’ language 
is called lifting the roots. The fine sorts should 
be taken up at this period, to separate off-sets 
for increase, as well as to benefit the main bulbs, 
which will always flower stronger than such as 
are suffered to remain two or more years unre¬ 
moved. 

The proper time for this work is in summer, 
soon after they have done flow ering, when their 
leaves begin to turn yellow, as then the 
bulbs have had their full growth for that sea¬ 
son, and should by no means remain longer in 
tie ground. 

Dry weather should be chosen, and a trowel, or 
small spade, is proper for lifting them, taking them 
up one by one, and breaking off the stem within 
an inch or two of its origin; then laying them in an 
airy room, out of the mid-day sun, to dry off 
the gross moisture very gradually, and to ripen 
the bulbs to a due hardness, when they appear 
of a purplish tinge ; otherwise they are apt 
to rot. 

When the bulbs arc properly hardened and 
ripened, they should be taken up and separated 
from any off-sets, well cleared from earth, loose 
skins, and fibres at bottom; then, after expos¬ 
ing them a few hours in the sun, put up in 
boxes singly, or upon dry shelves out of the 
sun, to remain till the season for planting them 
again. 

All the off-sets appearing about the main 
bulbs at the lifting season, are to be carefully 
separated from them, either as soon as they are 
taken up, or after the bulbs have lain to npen, 
being kept separate, and planted in the early au¬ 
tumn, in beds by themselves, in rows six inches 
asunder, and two or three deep, where they should 
remain a year or two; then be taken up at the 
proper liftiiur season in summer, and managed 
as the large blowing roots* 

In raising these bulbs from seed, which is prac¬ 
tised by Lite curious, to obtain new varieties, to 
in crease their stock; from the time of sowing, it 
will be lour or five years before the bulbs pro¬ 
duce flowers : the seed ripens in the summer. 


which may easily be saved, hv suffering some of 
the finest singles and half doubles to stand to 
ripen it in perfect ion. 

The proper season for sowing it is [in the 
beginning of autumn; when the plants will 
come up in the spring following. It grows 
freely in the open ground, in a bed or border of 
light earth; but when no great quantity is to he 
sown, it may be put into pots or boxes, which 
will be convenient to move occasionally to dif¬ 
ferent situations at different seasons. In either 
method choose rich light earth, making the sur¬ 
face smooth, sowing the seeds evenly, and 
covering them an inch or an inch and a half 
deep; if they arc sown in pots or boxes, lei those 
be plunged to their rims m a dry place, and in 
November remove them either under a hot-bed 
frame to have occasional shelter in winter, or 
cover them at the approach of hard frost with 
some light dry litter, using the same precaution 
as for those sown in beds; hut let them be fully 
exposed in all mild weather. 

When they appear in the spring, first with 
very small leaves, they sEiould be kept very clean 
from weeds, sifting a little earth over the bed in 
autumn, and in winter use the same precaution 
as before. In the second summer, when their 
leaves begin to decay, lake up the young bulbs, 
to be planted out in nursery-beds, w hich may be 
done in August or September, planting them in 
small drills two inches deep, having the drills 
three or four inches asunder. In this situation 
they may stand two years, sifting half an inch 
of earth over the surface in autumn, and giving 
occasional coverings in winter: after this they 
are to be taken up at the usual lifting-season, and 
managed as the other bulbs, and planted in au¬ 
tumn where they are to flower. 

The other species are capable of being in¬ 
creased readily, by planting the off-sets in the 
same manner as above, which all the sorts pro¬ 
duce in great plenty, and which may betaken 
up every second or third year when the leaves 
decay, and the off-sets be separated and managed 
in the manucr as the first sorts. 

Blowing them in fVattr Giants. ■.— These 
bulbs may be brought to flower in winter 
and spring, by placing them in root-glasses 
of water, or in pots, or small boxes of*sand, 
or light, dry, saiuly earth, in the ealv au¬ 
tumn, and placing them in a warm apartment, 
or in a green-or hot-housc; in ail of which 
they wilt blow very agreeably, earlier or later in 
the above seasons, according to the time the 
bulbs are planted and introduced. 

The glasses for this purpose arc sold at the 
glass-shops, and many of the principal seed- 
shops ana nurseries, at from five to nine slril- 
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lines per dozen 5 they are of the bottle kind, but 
vritn straight upright bodies narrowinga liuk 1 up¬ 
ward craJually to Hie tops, where they terminate 
in wide, concave mouths, to contain each one 
root or bulb* They should be filled with soft, 
clearwater, up to 1 he necks, and a little way in the 
concavity of the mouths \ one bulb placed in each 
glass, wnh the bottom or root part a little in the 
water, the top upright; ana the bottles set 
either within a room window, which if towards 
the sun, ivillheuf greater advantage, or placed on 
a chimney-piece, or shelves of a light room, 
where a fire is kept, to bring the bulbs forwarder 
in growth. 

1 bey soon put forth strong root-fibres dow r n 
into the water, and push leaves and flower-buds 
at top, which advance regularly for flowering in 
their peculiar manner. The water should be 
renewed occasionally when it becomes foul or 
fetid, discharging the old, and immediately fill¬ 
ing up the bottles with fresh water, which is all 
the culture they require. When the stalks and 
flower-spikes are considerably advanced, a neat 
small stick should be placed to each, to support 
it in an upright growth. But to obtain them in 
bloom at the most early period, some glasses 
containing the bulbs should be placed in a hot¬ 
house or forcing-house, &c. 

In the glasses, the bulbs flower in about six, 
eight, or ten weeks, accordingly as they are 

C laced* They continue three or four weeks in 
loom* 

By planting some bulbs in pots or neat boxes 
of light earth or sand in the autumn, and pla¬ 
cing them in a dwelling-room, green-house, 
&c* they will flower at an early season. 

But they flower most early, as has been just ob¬ 
served, in a hoi-house, or forcing department, 
under glasses, worked either by fire or bark-bed 
heat, &c- Some middling small pots should be 
provided for this u^e,or small,neat, oblong boxes, 
six inches deep, filling them halfway, or a little 
more, with dry light earth, or that of a sandy na¬ 
ture, or with sand ; planting one, two, or three 
bulbs in each pot, according to the size; pressing 
the bottom gently into the earth, and filling up 
with more earth or sand over the crown of the 
bulbs; or, in boxes, several maybe planted in 
each, in the same manner. When thus planted, 
place the pots or boxes in the house, giving mo¬ 
derate waterings with soft water, when the earth 
appears dry. They will flower in six or eight 
weeks. When the flowering is past, and the 
stalks and leaves decayed, the bulbs should be 
taken up, cleaning and drying them, and they 
may afterwards be planted in the full ground for 
the future year, to recover strength, and produce 
some good offsets. 


The sorts generally used for glasses and pots 
&c, are principally any varieties of the oriental 
kind, especially for blowing in water. 

In procuring them, care should be taken to 
choose perfectly sound, firm bulbs, with the 
root part at bottom, full, plump, and firm. 

They are all very beautiful and ornamental 
plants* The more hardy and common sons in 
patches of five or six in the fronts of borders, 
clumps, and other parts ; and the finer double 
sorts in beds, pots, boxes, and glasses* 

HYDRANGEA, a genus containing plants 
of the shrubby and flowering perennial kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Dvcandria 
Digynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Sufcnlcnit?. 

The characters are: that the c&tvx is a one- 
Jeafed pcrianlhium, five-toothed, jiermancnr, 
small: the corolla has five petals, equal, round¬ 
ish, l trger than the calyx : the stamina have ten 
filaments, longer than the corolla, alternately 
longer and shorter; ambers roundish, twin : the 
pistillum is a roundish germ, inferior: stvle* 
two, short, distant: stigmas blunt, permanent: 
the pericardium is a roundish capsule, twin, 
two*beakcd with the double style, angular, with 
several nerves, crowned with the calyx, two- 
celled, with a transverse partition, opening by a 
hole between the horns: the seeds numerous, 
angular, acuminate, very small* 

The species cultivates arc : 1* H* urbore$ccns 3 
Shrubby Hydrangea; 2. H* horiensm^ Garden 
Hydrangea, or Climesc Guilder Rose* 

The first has a spreading woody root, winch 
produces several soft, pithv, woody stems, from 
three to four feet high; they are four-cornered 
when young, and have a green bark, but as they 
row older they become taper, and have a lights 
rown bark : the leaves at cadi joint opposite, 
three inches long, and two broad near the base, 
pointed, serrate ; they arc deep green above, and 
pale underneath, with many transverse veins; 
the petioles are about an inch long : the flowers 
terminating in a cyme : the corolla small, white, 
having an agreeable odour* It is a naiivc of 
Virginia, 8cc* flowering towards the end of July, 
and in August* 

The second species has a fibrous root, much 
branched, whitish : the stems several, growing 
together, erect, shrubby, branched, round, with 
a smooth brown bark: the branches opposite, 
each pair crossing the others, round, smooth, 
leafy, green, with dark purple spots, flowering 
at the top: the leaves are opposite, spreading, 
and curved backwards, obtusely pointed, entire 
towards their base, bright green, pale beneath : 
foot-stalks short and thick, smooth, pale, chan¬ 
nelled above : the cymes terminating* the sizeand 
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fig tire of the common Guilds Rose, and like 
that almost entirely composed of radiated abor¬ 
tive flowers, of a beautiful rose-colour, inodo¬ 
rous, green w hen young as well as in decay : the 
flower-stalks are variously subdivided, smooth, 
sometimes hairy : partial ones of a deep rose- 
colour, roundish. It is much valued on ac¬ 
count of the great profusion of its elegant 
flowers. It is commonly cultivated in the gar¬ 
dens of China and Japan, 

Cultured The first is increased by dipping 
or parting the roots in the early autumn, and 
planting them out where the plants are to grow* 
it 'Succeeds best in a moist soil, and requires no 
trouble but being kept tree from weeds, by dig¬ 
ging the ground about it in the winter. When 
the stems are destroyed in severe frosts, new 
ones are put forth in the ensuing spring. 

The second sort is easily increased by plant¬ 
ing cuttings of the young shoots, in pots of rich 
loamy earth, in the spring, plunging them in a 
'moderate hot bed. When they have stricken 
good root, they should be removed with balls of 
-earth about their roots into separate pots, and 
be placed in the green-house. 

Though this plant is capable of standing the 
open air in mild winters, in warm dry situations, 
it does not flower so well as in the green-bouse. 
-Superfluous plants should therefore only be em¬ 
ployed in this way. 

These are ornamental plants; the former in 
±he fronts of the clumps and borders, and the 
latter among green-house collections and other 
jxHted plants, where it produces a fine appear¬ 
ance. 

HYDRASTIS, a genus affording a hardy 
perennial plant* 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandria 
Polygyria , and ranks in the natural order of 
RanuTiculucet#. 

The characters are: that there is no calyx: 
the corolla has three petals, ovate, regular: the 
stamina have numerous filaments, linear, com¬ 
pressed, a little shorter than the corolla: anthers 
compressed, blunt! the pistillum has numerous 
germs, ovate, collected into an ovate head: 
styles very short: stigmas broad ish, compress¬ 
ed ; the pcricarpium ifi a berry, compounded of 
oblong acini, or granulations: seeds solitary, 
oblong. 

The species is 1 L Canadensis, Canadian 
Yellow-root- 

It has the root composed of thick fleshy tu¬ 
bers, of a deep yellow colour within, but cover¬ 
ed by a brown skin, sending out fibres from se¬ 
veral pans iu the spring; it sends up one or 
two sulks about nine inches high, at their first 
appearance of a light green, but afterwards 


changing to a purplish colour, and hairy towards 
the top. Lath stalk has one or two leaves, the 
lower petiuled, but the upper embracing ; they 
arc six or seven inches in diameter, and are 
deeply cut into three, four, or five lobes, which 
arc irregularly serrate; they are of a light green 
in the spring, but change afterwards to a deep 
green, with some dark spots or marks, and after 
the flower is decayed turn to a purplish colour. 
The stalk is terminated by one flower, which is 
white, and of very short duration, seldom con¬ 
tinuing above three or four hours after it is ex¬ 
panded. The fruit is red and succulent. It is 
a native of Canada, flowering in May and 
June. 

Culture ,—This plant may be increased by 
sowing the seed, as soon as the fruit is welt ri¬ 
pened, in pots of pretty strong earth, protecting 
them from frost during the winter, and in the 
spring, when the plants appear, setting them in 
a shady situation till the autunm, when they 
may be planted where they are to remain. 

It succeeds best in a moist shady situation, 
where it is not disturbed. 

These plants serve to afford variety in such 
situations. 

HYMENvEA, a genus containing a plant of 
the stove exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Monogymay and ranks in the natural order of 

Lomentaceee, 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, coriaceous: tube short, 
turbinate, compressed, permanent, with an ob¬ 
lique mouth : limb five-parted, almost regular, 
upright, deciduous; segments ovate, blunt: two 
opposite flattish, a little broader: two others 
concave, with one side narrower: the corolla 
five-pctalled, inserted into the neck of the ca¬ 
lyx, sub-papilionaceous, wiih the petals almost 
equal: banner, the two uppermost petals, ob¬ 
liquely ovate, obtuse, sessile, at the upper con¬ 
cave segment of the calyx : wings, two petals, 
similar, lateral, a little narrower; keel, the low¬ 
est petal, channelled and excavated, approxi¬ 
mating to the wings, within the lower hollow 
segment of the calyx; the stamina have ten 
distinct filaments, awl-shaped, erect, bent dow n 
above the middle, very long, between the keel 
and the w ings, inserted into the neck of the ca¬ 
lyx ; anthers linear, fixed by the back ; the pis- 
tillum is a germ, sabre-shaped, compressed, pe- 
diceltcd: style very long, bristle-shaped, beat 
down; stigma thickened, obliquely truncate: 
the pcricarpiuin is a woody legume, very large. 
Ovate-oblong, obtuse, one-celled, filled with fa¬ 
rinaceous pulp: the seeds several (four to eight, 
large), ovate, wrapped up in pollen and fibres. 
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The species is II. Crnrhant^ Locust Tree- 
It is a large spreading tree in its native skua- 
lion : it has a large stem* covered with a ru&scl 
bark, which divides into many spreading 
branches, garnished with smooth stiff leaves, 
which stand by pairs, their base joining at the 
foot-stalk, to which they stand oblique, one 
side being much broader than the other, the two 
outer sides being rounded, and their inside 
straight, so that they resemble a pair of sheep- 
shears; they are pointed at the top, and stand 
alternately on the stalk t the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in loose spikes at the end of the branches, 
some of the short ligneous foot stalks support¬ 
ing two, and others throe flowers, which are 
composed of five yellow petals striped with pur- 
pie, succeeded by thick, fleshy, brown pods, 
shaped like those of the garden beau. It is 
a native of the West India islands and Ame¬ 
rica. 

Between the principal roots of the tree ex¬ 
udes a fine transparent resin of a yellowish or 
fed colour, which ifi collected in large lumps, 
and called gum Anime* It makes the finest 
varnish known, by being dissolved in the high¬ 
est rectified spirits of wine. 

Culture ,—This is propauaicd by the seeds, 
which should he sown singly, in pots of a small 
sire, filled wilh fight ear:h, in the spring, 
plunging them in the bark hot-bed. When the 
plants have attained a little growth, they must 
De removed into the tan bed of the stove, w here 
they mu>t constantLv remain, being managed as 
other tender plants, little water being given in 
the winter. Though the plants make much 
progress at first, tbev are soon at a stand, and 
onlv preserved with difficulty. 

They afford vancrv in the stove* 
HYOSCYAMLS, a genus comprehending 
lauts of the annual, bi-imiii!,- and perennial 
erbaceous and shrubby kinds, 
ft belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
1\lonf*gi/Tiia+ and ranks in the natural order of 
Luridet. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
feafed tubular perianthmm, ventricose at bot¬ 
tom, with a five-cleft sharp mnulh, permanent s 
fhe corolla otic-petalled, found-form : tube 
cylindrical, short: limb from erect, spreading, 
half-five-cleft: segments obtuse, one breeder 
than the others: the stamina have five awl- 
shaped filaments, inclining; anthers roundish; 
the piatilluni is a roundish germ ; style filiform, 
the length of the stamens : stigma headed : the 
pericarptum is an ovate capsule, obtuse, marked 
with a line on each side, two-cel led, two cap¬ 
sules closely approximating, with a hd opening 
horizontally : receptacles half ovate, fixed to the 
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partition ; the seeds numerous, unequal (irre¬ 
gular). 

The fipecirs cultivated arc: 1 .H.niger f Black, 
or Common Henbane; 2* H.fetiatiatus t 'Egyp-> 
tian Henbane; 3 . £L oitifs, White Henbane; 
4 , H, anrenSf Golden-flowered, or Shrubby 
Henbane; 5 . H, pmUlu&i Dwarf Henbane; 6, 
H . pktfsnlcide r, Purple-flowered Henbane; 7* 
H* Scopolla^ Nightshade-leaved Henbane* 

The first has long fleshy roots, which strike 
deep into the ground, and are branched; the 
bottom leaves are soft, deeply slashed on their 
edges, and spreading on the ground: the stalks 
which do not rise till the second spring, have 
leaves of the same shape, but smaller, and 
clasping, and are about two feet high; on the 
upper part are flowers standing on one side in a 
double row, sitting close to the stalk alternately. 
Martyn observes, that the whole plant is cover¬ 
ed with unctuous foetid hairs ; the corolla is vel- 
fow, or rather pale yellowish brown, beautifully 
netted with purple veins, and a dark purple eye 
or base: the shape is irregular, gradually taper¬ 
ing into the tube, with five prominent ribs on 
the outside; the upper segment is the largest, 
the rest gradually diminishing downwards: the 
upper incisions are shallow, the lowermost ex¬ 
tending half wav to the base, and much wider 
than the rest, it is biennial, forming the root 
and flower-leaves the first, and ihe stem and 
fructification the second season ; a native of 
most parts of Europe, flowering in June* The 
root, herb, and seeds, are said to be poisonous. 

There is a variety in which the corolla and 
anthers are of a pure brimstone colour, witnoufc 
any tinge of purple. 

The second species rises with a branching 
stalk two feet high ; the lower leaves are regu¬ 
lar! y cut on both sides into acute segments, 
which are opposite, but the upper Icavcs are en¬ 
tire : the (lowers grow at the end of the stalk, 
in bunches : they are of a worn-out red colour* 
and shaped like those of ihe common sort, bui 
their tubes arc swollen. Martyn adds, that tha 
whole plant is smooth, resembling the first, but 
the stem-leaves are ovate, repand, more smooth 
above; the floral leaves ovate, sessile, entire; 
the flowers on a very short peduncle : the corolla 
bell-shaped, Ted, beautifully netted with dark 
veins. It is annual, and a native of Egypt,8tc, 
flowering m July. 

The third resembles the first in most circum* 
stances, but the leaves are more rounded or ob^ 
tuse, petioled, sinuate, very soft* bearded with 
white hairs, as is also the stent: the flower* 
fewer, the tower ones on longer peduncles, but 
ilie upper flowers have very short ones: the ca- 
hx is green, five*tuulhcd, and hairy; throat of 
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the cnrolh longer than in the first sort; limb 
revolutc, (ivc-eielt, with unequal segments: the 
capsule clothed with the calyx, membranaceous, 
knobbed with the protuberant seeds, ovate, 
ventricose at bottom, marked with a depressed 
streak on each side; the receptacle fungnse, 
scrobicLiIaie, ovate-oblong, plano-convex, fixed 
on both sides to the partition : the seeds very 
numerous, small, compressed a little, incurved 
or kidney*fonn, closely scrobiculate, whitish 
ash-coloured* It is annual, and a native of the 
south of Europe, flowering in August* 

It has the corolla varying with the base dark 
purple, or green. 

The fourth species is a perennial plant (bien¬ 
nial), with weak stalks, which require support; 
the leaves are roundish, acutely indented on 
their edges, and on pretty Jong foot-stalks : the 
flowers come out at each joint of the stalk j 
they are large, and of a bright yellow, with a 
dark purple bottom: the style is much longer 
than Inc corolla; the stem is hairy, and about a 
foot high: the petioles very hairy: the leaves 
lobed, toot hie tied: the peduncles at the side of 
the petioles, erect with the flower, but quite 
bent down when in fruit: the outer lobe of the 
corolla is lartrer than the rest, and the lower 
sinus is cut Ijeyond the limb, and there the 
purple stamens with the very long pisfll issue 
and hang down. It is a native of Candia, 
flowering most part of the summer* 

It vanes in size and the shade of the colour 
in the corolla* 

The fifth is an annual plant, a hand in height; 
the stem oblique, brittle, undivided, having long 
hairs; the lower leaves entire, upper oblong, 
toothed,alternate, sparingly hairy, on petioles of 
the same length with themselves : the peduncles 
short on the outmost stem, each from the axil 
of two opposite leaves: the calyxes turbinate, 
ten-angled, almost the length of the corolla, and 
broader than its tube, spiny at top : the corolla 

J rellow, with a dark throat, divided on the 
ewer side beyond the limb; the stamens de¬ 
clining. It is a native of Persia, flowering in 
July, 

The sixth species has a perennial root; the 
stems a foot high, simple, erect, round, rough¬ 
haired : the leaves alternate, petioled, cordate, 
lucid-green, veined, rough-haired underneath, 
the upper ones gradually larger; the flowers in 
bundles, terminating, peduncled ; the calyxes 
very short, five-toothed, rough-haired: the co¬ 
rollas purplish, funnel-form, upright: the sta¬ 
mens a little shorter than the corolla, converg¬ 
ing : the style the same length with the corolla: 
the stigma capitate, emarginate, whitish* It flow¬ 
ers early in spring, and is a native of Siberia* 


The seventh lias also a perennial root, trans¬ 
verse, knobbed, thick, irregular, branched, 
flexiiose* the thickness of the human thumb; 
the stem herbaceous, annual, upright, round, 
smooth (scarcely more than a foot high, accord¬ 
ing to some, but even three feet in freight, ac¬ 
cording to others), the thickness of the human 
finger, trilid and bifid, with dichotomous 
brandies : (the brandies only two, according to 
Li imams, spreading, and entirely simple; or, 
subtricbotomons, with a groove rummur dn.vn 
from the leaves;) the leaves ovate and oblong, 
the length of the human finger; the lower 
quite entire; the upper frequently moderately 
sinuate or repand : according to some, petioled, 
naked, somewhat wrinkled, spreading; on the 
stem alternate, solitary; under the forkings in 
threes, two of which approximate; on the 
branches alternate, but two together on the same 
tooth or base, one of which is a little less than 
the other: but, according to others, subovate 
or lanceolate, entire, except the lower ones, 
which in gardens at least arc sinuate-toothed in 
front, veined, wrinkled, decurrent; the lower 
ones opposite, the rest scattered ; the peduncles 
one-flowered, pendulous from the axils, weak, 
two inches long: the calyx smooth, five-toothed, 
permanent, wider than the fruit, and, as it were, 
inflated (bell-shaped, five-cleft, awnless); the 
corolla three times the length of the calyx, bell- 
shaped, slightly five-cleft, blunt, on the outside 
ferruginous, with a few pale streaks, within yel¬ 
low, oblong, large* five-toothed, narrowing at 
the base into a short tube, yellowish purple,"de¬ 
ciduous* It is a native of Idria in Friuli, flower¬ 
ing in the middle of April* 

Culture *—They are all capable of being raised 
from seeds, by sowing them in the autumn in 
the situations where they are to stand* If the 
seeds be permitted to scatter, they also produce 
abundance of good plants* 

In the fourth or shrubby sort, the seeds should 
be sown in pots, when perfectly ripened in the 
autumn, plunging.them m a moderate hot-bed 
during the winter. When the plants have at¬ 
tained some growth in the spring, they should 
be removed into separate pots, and be replaced in 
the bed, due shade and water being given* It 
may also be increased by planting cuttings in a 
shady border of light earth, in the summer sea¬ 
son, and when well rooted removing them into 
separate pots. 

The only culture which the common sorts re¬ 
quire is that of being kept clean from weeds, 
and properly thinned* The second sort succeeds 
best in a dry warm situation, or when planted in 
pots, aud protected rin the winter season. The 
fourth sort must be placed so as to have protec- 
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lion from frost in the winter season, anJ plenty 
of fresh air in mild weather. 

All the sorts, except the second and fourth, 
may be introduced so as to afford variety in the 
borders and dumps of pleasure-grounds; but 
these two'may be placed out among other more 
hardy potted sorts, or in collections of green¬ 
house plants, -with good effect, 

HYPERICUM, a genus furnishing rjants of 
she shrubby and under-shrubby, hardy pid ten¬ 
der kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Petyadelphia 
Polyandria^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Rotaceie* 

The characters are! that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianthium: segments subovate, con¬ 
cave, permanent: the corolla has five petals, 
oblong-ovate, obtuse, spreading, wheel-shaped, 
according to the sun'* apparent motion; the 
stamina have numerous capillary filaments, 
united at the base in five or three bodies: an¬ 
thers small; the pistillum is a roundish germ ; 
styles three {sometimes one, two, or five}, sim¬ 
ple, distant, the length of the stamens: stig¬ 
mas simple : the pericarpiura is a roundish cap¬ 
sule, with the same number of cells as there 
are styles; the seeds very many and oblong. 

The species cultivated are : I- H* balearicumy 
Waited St* John’s-wort; 2. H * Ascyrorty 
Great flowered St, Peter's-wort; 3 - H* Andro- 
scemuTi i, Common Tutsan; 4 , H. Canariense t 
Canary St. JohnVwort; 5 . H-ktrcbtum, Stink¬ 
ing Shrubby St. John's-wort; <5. H . monogy* 
tmvty Chinese St* John’a-wort. 

The first rises with a slender shrubby stalk 
in this country, about two feet high ; but in its 
native soil it acquires the height of seven or 
eight feet, sending out several weak branches of 
a reddish colour, and marked with scars where 
the leaves have fallen off: the leaves are small, 
oval, waved on their edges, and having several 
small protuberances on their under side: they 
wit close to the branches, half embracing them 
at the base : the flowers are terminating, large, 
bright, yellow. It is a native of Majorca* 

The second species has a stem a cubit and 
half high, round, smooth, rufescent : the 
leaves are pale green, paler underneath, an inch 
long and half an inch wide, roundish, opposite : 
the flowers terminating: calyx green; corolla 
pale yellow, five times as large as in the common 
sort. It is a native of the Pyrenees* 

The third has a perennial, thick, woody root, 
of a reddish colour, sending out very long fibres; 
the stems suffmticose or under-shrubby, anci- 
pital two-edged or slightly winged on opposite 
■ides, two feet high and more, branched towards 
3 


the top, of a reddish colour, and smooth : 
branches brachiate or decussated, spreading: 
the leaves opposite, sessile, ovate, entire, smooth, 
dark green, glaucous on the under side, netted 
with numerous projecting veins and nerves, 
which become through age ferruginous; on the 
stem they are two inches long, and an inch and 
half broad at the base; those on the branches 
are smaller, of different sizes, and some of them 
approaching to lanceolate : the flowers small for 
the size of the plant, disposed in a cyme: the 
peduncles round, smooth, usually two-orthrcc- 
flowered, but sometimes one-flowered : the fruit 
an ovate capsule, assuming the appearance of a 
berry; at first yellowish green, then red or 
brownish purple, and lastly almost black when 
ripe. It is a native of the south of Europe. 

The fourth species rises with a shrubby stalk 
six or seven feet high, dividing into branches at 
top: the leaves are oblong, set by pairs close to 
the branches, having a strong odour, but less 
than those of the fifth : the flowers terminating 
in dusters, very like those of the fifth. It is a 
native of the Canary islands, flowering from 
July to September. 

The fifth rises with shrubby stalks three feet 
high, sending out small opposite branches at 
each joint: the leaves are oblong, ovate, placed 
by pairs, sessile, and having a rank smell: the 
flowers are in terminating bunches. It is a na¬ 
tive of the south of Europe, flowering from 
July to September. 

There are varieties, one larger, which is the 
common one : the other smaller. 

The sixth has a root composed of many woody 
fibres, striking deep into the ground : the stems 
several, shrubby, near two feet high, covered 
with a purplish bark; the leaves stiff, smooth, 
about two inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad, opposite, sessile, of a lucid green on 
their upper surface, and gray underneath, hav¬ 
ing many transverse veins running from the 
midrib to the border: the flowers terminating 
in small clusters, each on .a short peduncle* n 
is a native of China, flowering from March to 
September. 

Culture *—The first and last sorts are more 
tender than the others, requiring the protection 
of the green-house in winter. They are capa¬ 
ble of being increased by layers or cuttings. 

J The former are made in the spring on the young 
shoots, which, when well rooteu in the end of 
summer, may be taken off and planted out in 
separate pots. The cuttings of the young 
shoots may be planted in pots in the summer, 
and plunged in a hot-bed, and when well rooted, 
removed into separate pots. 
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the corolla longer than in the first sort; limb 
revohitc, five-cleil, with unequal segments: the 
capsule clothed with the calyx, membranaceous, 
knobbed with the protuberant seeds, ovate, 
venmeose at bottom, marked with a depressed 
streak on each side: the receptacle fuugosc, 
scrobiculate, ovatc-oblon<r, plano-convex,lixed 
on both sides to the partition : the seeds very 
numerous, small, compressed a little, incurved 
or kidney-form, closely scrobiculatc, whitish 
ash-coloured. It is annual, and a native of the 
south of Europe, flowering in August. 

It has the corolla varying with the base dark 
purple, or green. 

The fourth species is a perennial plant (bien¬ 
nial), with weak stalk*, which require support; 
the leaves are roundish, acutely indented on 
their edges, and on pretty long foot-stalks ; the 
flowers come out at each jomt of the stalk; 
they are large, and of a bright yellow, with a 
dark, purple bottom; the style is much longer 
, than Inc corolla; the stem is hairy, and about a 
foot high: the petioles very hairy: the leaves 
lobed, toolhkttea; the peduncles at the side of 
the petioles, erect with the flower, but quite 
bent down when in fruit: the outer lobe or the 
corolla is larger than the rest, and the lower 
sinus is cut beyond the limb, and there the 
purple stamens with the very long pistil issue 
and hang down. It is a native of Candia, 
flowering most part of the summer. 

It vanes in size and the shade of the colour 
in the corolla. 

The fifth is an annual plant, a hand in height; 
the stem oblique, brittle, undivided, having fong 
hairs; the lower leaves entire, upper oolong, 
toothed, alternate, sparingly hairy, on petioles of 
the same length witn themselves : the peduncles 
short on the outmost stem, each from the axil 
of two opposite leaves: the calyxes turbinate, 
ten-angled, almost the length of the corolla, and 
broader than its tube, spiny at top: the corolla 

I 'ellow, with a dark throat, divided on the 
ower side beyond the Hmb: the stamens de¬ 
clining* It is a native of Persia, flowering in 
July.. 

The sixth species has a perennial root: the 
steins a foot high, simple, erect, round, rough- 
haired ; the leaves alternate, petioled, cordate, 
lucid-green, veined, rough-haired underneath, 
the upper ones gradually larger: the flowers in 
bundles, terminating, peduncled : the calyxes 
very short, five-toothed, rough-haired : the co¬ 
rollas purplish, funnel-form, upright: the sta¬ 
mens a little shorter than the corolla, converg¬ 
ing : the style the same length with the corolla: 
the stigma capitate, emarpjinate, whitish. It flow¬ 
ers early in spring, and ka native of Siberia. 


The siventh \w also a perennial root, trans¬ 
verse, knobbed, thick, irregular, branched, 
fiexuose, the thickness of the humui thumb; 
the stem herbaceous, annual, upright, round, 
smooth (scarcely more than a foot high, accord¬ 
ing to sumc, but even three feel in height, ac¬ 
cording to others), the thickness of the human 
finger, trifid and bifid, with dichotomous 
branches : (the brandies only two, according to 
Liun&tis, spreading, and entirely simple; nr, 
subtriehotomons, with a groove running do.vn 
from the leaves:) the leaves ovate and oblong, 
the length of the human finger; the lower 
quite entire; the upper frequently moderately 
sinuate or repand : according to some, pctioled, 
naked, somewhat wrinkled, spreading; on the 
stem alternate, solitary; under the torkings in 
threesi two of which approximate; on the 
branches alternate, but two together on the same 
tooth or base, one of which is a little less than 
the other; but, according to others, subovatc 
or lanceolate, entire, except the lower ones, 
which in gardens at least are sinuatc-toothtd in 
front, veined, wrinkled, dccurrcnt; the lower 
ones opposite, the rest scattered : the peduncles 
one-flowered, pendulous from the axils, weak, 
two inches long: the calyx smooth, five-toothed, 
permanent, wider than the fruit, and, as it were, 
inflated (bell-shaped, five-cleft, awnless): the 
corolla three times the length of the calyx, bell- 
shaped, slightly five-cleft, blunt, on the outside 
ferruginous, with a few pale streaks, within yel¬ 
low, oblong, large, five-toothed, narrowing at 
the base into a short tube, yellowish purp1e, J de- 
ciduous. It is a native of Idria in Friuli, flower¬ 
ing in the middle of April. 

Culture ,—They are all capable of being raised 
from seeds, by sowing them in the autumn in 
the situations where they are to stand. If the 
seeds be permitted to scatter, they also produce 
abundance of good plants. 

In the fourth or shrubby sort, the seeds should 
be sown in pots, when perfectly ripened in the 
autumn, plunging them m a moderate hot-bed 
during the winter. When the plants have at¬ 
tained some growth in the spring, they should 
be removed into separate puts, and be replaced in 
the bed, due shade aud w p atcr being given, It 
may also be increased by planting cuttings in a 
shady border of light earth, in the summer sea¬ 
son, and when well rooted removing them into 
separate pots. 

The only culture which the common sorts re¬ 
quire is that of being kept dean from weeds, 
and properly thinned. The second sort succeeds 
best in a dry warm situation, or when planted in 
pots, and protected'in the winter season* The 
fourth sort must be placed so as to have protec- 
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non from frost in the winter season, and plenty 
of fresh air in mild weather* 

All the sorts, except the second and fourth, 
may be introduced so as to afford variety in the 
borders and clumps of pleasure-grounds; but 
these two 1 may be placed out among other more 
hardy potted sorts, or in collections of green¬ 
house plants, with good effect, 

HYPERICUM, a genus furnishing plants of 
the shrubby and under-shrubby, hardy pA ten¬ 
der kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order J^olyadelphUi 
Polyandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
Roiacete. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianth mm : segments subuvate, con¬ 
cave, permanent: the corolla has five petals, 
oblong-ovate, obtuse, spreading, wheel-shaped, 
according to the sun'* apparent motion: the 
stamina have numerous capillary filaments, 
united at the base in five or three bodies; an¬ 
thers small: the pistil Sum is a roundish germ ; 
ityles three (sometimes one, two, or five), sim¬ 
ple, distant, the length of the stamens; stig¬ 
mas simple : the pericarpium is a roundish cap¬ 
sule, with the same number of cells as there 
are styles: the seeds veiy many and oblong. 

The species cultivated arc : 1 * H~ lalearicum , 
Waned St* John's-wort j S. if* Ascyron t 
Great flowered St* PeterVwort; 3. H. dndro- 
scemum, Common Tutsan; 4* if. Canariense , 
Canary St* John's-wort; 5 , H^kirchtum^ Stink¬ 
ing Shrubby St* John's-wort; 6 . H* monogy* 
mtm t Chinese St. John'a-wort. 

The first rises with a slender shrubby stalk 
in this country, about two feet high; but in its 
native soil it acquires the height of seven or 
eight feet, sending out several weak branches of 
a reddish colour, and marked with scars where 
the leaves have fallen off: the leaves are small, 
oval, waved on their edges, and having several 
small protuberances on their under side ; they 
ait close to the branches, half embracing them 
at the base : die flowers are terminating, large, 
bright, yellow. It is a native of Majorca. 

The second species has a stem a cubit and 
half high, round, smooth, rufescent : the 
leaves are pale green, paler underneath, an inch 
long and half an inch wide, roundish, opposite : 
the flowers terminating: calyx green: corolla 
pale yellow, five times as large as in the common 
sort. It is a native of the Pyrenees. 

The third has a perennial, thick, woody root, 
of a reddish colour, sending out very long fibres; 
the stems suffruticose or under-shrubby, anci- 
pital two-edged or slightly winged on opposite 
sides, two feet high and more, branched towards 
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the top, of & reddish colour, and smooth : 
branches brachrate or decussated, spreading; 
the leaves opposite, sessile, ovate, entire, smooth, 
dark green, glaucous on the under side, netted 
with numerous projecting veins and nerves, 
which become through age ferruginous: on the 
stem they are two indies long, and an inch and 
half broad at the base; those on the branches 
are smaller, of different sizes, and some of them 
approaching to lanceolate : the flowers small for 
the size of the plant, disposed in a cyme: the 
peduncles round, smooth, usually two-or three- 
flowered, but sometimes one-flowered: the fruit 
an ovate capsule, assuming the appearance of a 
berry 5 at first yellowish green, then red or 
brownish purple, and lastly almost black when 
ripe* It is a native of the south of Europe. 

The fourth species rises with a shrubby stalk 
six or seven feet high, dividing into branches at 
top : the leaves are oblong, set by pairs close to 
the branches, having a strong odour, but less 
than those of the filth : the flowers terminating 
in clusters, very like those of the fifth- It is a 
native of the Canary islands, flowering from 
Jujy to September. 

The fifth rises with shrubby stalks three feet 
high, sending out small opposite branches at 
each joint: the leaves are oblong, ovate, placed 
by pairs, sessile, and having a rank smell: the 
flowers are in terminating bunches. It is a na¬ 
tive of the south of Europe, flowering from 
July to September. 

There are varieties, one larger, which is the 
common one: the other smaller. 

The sixth has a root composed of many woody 
fibres, striking deep into the ground : the stems 
several, shrubby, near two feet hi^h, covered 
with a purplish bark i the leaves stiff, smooth, 
about two inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad, opposite, sessile, of a lucid green on 
their upper surface, and gray underneath, hav¬ 
ing many transverse veins running from the 
midrib to the border: the flowers terminating 
in small clusters, each on a short peduncle* Jt 
is a native of China, flowering from March to 
September* 

Culture .—The first and last sorts are more 
tender than the others, requiring the protection 
of the green-house in winter. They are capa¬ 
ble of being increased by layers or cuttings* 
r The former are made in the spring on the young 
shoots, which, when well rooted in the end of 
summer, may be taken off and planted out in 
separate pots. The cuttings of the young 
shoots may be planted \n pots in the summer, 
and plunged in a hot-bed, and when well rooted, 
removed into separate pots. 
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The fast species may likewise be increased by 
planting slips of the roots in the spring, in the 
same manner. 

They may also be raised by sowing the seed 
in pots* in the spring, and plunging them in a 
bot-bed just to bring up the plants. 

The second and third sorts are readily in¬ 
creased by sowing the seeds in the autumn, in 
a bed of common earth, or where they are to 
remain. 

They are, however, best raised by slipping the 
roots, and planting them, at the same time, where 
the plants are to grows 

The fourth ana fifth sorts are easily increased 
by planting slip.* from the old roots in the au¬ 
tumn or spring, taken with root fibres to them ; 
or by dividing (he roots, and planting them 
where they are to grow, or in nursery rows* 

They may likewise be increased by seeds, sown 
as in the t\-o former species, removing them in 
the spring billowing to where they are to remain. 

The two tender sorts afford variety in green* 
house collections, and the other sorts in the 
borders, clump?, and other parts of pleasure 
grounds* 

HYSSOP* See Hvssopus. 

HYSSGPUS, a genus affording a plant of 
the low under-shrubby perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gjfmvospm/tia^ and ranks in the natural order 
of y<erli(iUatc&. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafcd perianthiutn, cylindrical, oblong, striated, 
acutely five-loothcd, permanent: the corolla onc- 
petailed, ringent: the tube cylindrical, slender, 
the length of the calyx : throat inclined : upper 
lip straight, flat, short, roundish, emarginme: 
lower lip trifid: lateral segments shorter, blunt, 
the middle one cremate, obcordate, acute, with 
distant lobes: the stamina have four upright 
filaments, longer than thecorolla, distant; the 
two upper ones shorter, but the two longer nearer 
to the lower lip: anthers simple: the pisiillum 
is a four parted £vrm : style filiform, under the 
upper lip, and of the same length: stigma bifid : 
there is no periearptum; calyx fostering^he seeds: 
the stuJs four, subovate 

The species cultivated is : IL officinalis^ Com¬ 
mon Hyssop* 


It has a woody, bard abiding root, the thick¬ 
ness of a finger: the stems very numerous, from 
a foot to eighteen inches high, shrubby, straight, 
not much branched; whilst tender square, but 
becoming round as they grow woody: the leaves 
numerous, narrow, smooth, entire, like those 
of Lavender, but much shorter, acute, dotted : 
whorls of ilowers from the bosoms of the leaves, 
on twq^many flowered peduncles, shorter than 
the lc^ directed one way, and continued into 
a spike* It is a native of the South of Europe, 
flowering in July and August. 

There arc several varieties, blue-flowered, 
white-flowered, red-flowered, long-spiked, with 
deep blue flowers, curled-leaved, striped-leaved, 

Citfttwe.—This plant may be increased by seed, 
slips, and cuttings. 

The seed should be sown in a bed or border of 
light earth in the spring, and raked in ; and 
w hen the plants are come up, thin them if too 
close, and when about three or four inches high, 
plant them out where they are to remain. When 
it U designed to form an edging of them, the 
seed may be sown at once w here the plams are 
to remain, in small drills, and covered half an 
inch deep. 

In the latter methods, a quantity of the ro¬ 
bust side-shoots should be slipped or cut ofF, 
planting thmn in a shady bonier five or six Indies 
ap;<rt; giving water as soon as planted, and re¬ 
peating it occasionally* They w ill soon si nke root, 
and in autumn may be planted out where they 
are to stand* 

The common blue-flow ered kind is the sort 
chiefly used, which is uuk rally cultivated, some¬ 
times in close rows, by way of edgings to beds 
cr borders, clipping them annually to Keep them 
regular, and wuhm due compass ; and sometimes 
disposed in beds, &c. in rows fifteen or eighteen 
inches asunder, and the same distance between 
the plants in each row* The young leafy shoots 
and l.owcr-spikes arc the part? proper for use, 
and may be cut any time when wanted. Tilt 
fiower-sialks should be cut down for use in the 
summer, and tied in bunches. 

All the varieties may also be employed to adorn 
the borders, and other parts of the pleasure-¬ 
ground, disposing them here and there singly to 
form bushy plants* 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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JaCA TREE. See Artocarpus. 
JACK-IN-A-BOX. See Hsrnandia. 
JACQUINIA, a genus containing plants of 
the shrubby exotic kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Peniandria 
Mmogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 

JCh£17lO$<£. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a live¬ 
leaved perianthium: leaflets roundish, concave, 

C ermanent: the corolla is one-petalled ; tube 
ell-shaped, ventricose, longer than the calyx : 
border ten-cleft: divisions roundish, of which 
the five interior ones are shorter: the stamina 
have five awl-shaped filaments, arising from the 
receptacle: anthers spear-shaped : thepistillum 
U an ovate germ: style the length of the sta¬ 
mens : stigma headed: the pericarpium is a 
roundish acuminate berry, one-celled : the seed 
single, roundish, and cartilaginous. 

The species cultivated are: 1. J. armiHartSy 
Obtuse-leaved Jacquinia j 2.*/. ruscifolia , Prick¬ 
ly Jacquinia. 

The first is a very elegant upright shrub, sel¬ 
dom more than four or five feet high: the trunk 
round, thicker, and knobbed where the branches 
come out, covered with an asb-colourcd bark : 
the branches four or five from each joint to¬ 
wards the top, in whorls, spreading, stiff, round, 
grooved, brittle, hoary, subdivided, and form¬ 
ing altogether a neat globular head : the leaves 
scattered, alternate, petioled, clustered towards 
the ends of the twigs, wedge-shaped, ovate, 
obtusely margined, quite entire, veinleas, smooth, 
pale underneath, with very minute black dots: 
Vol. n. 


the racemes terminating, commonly shorter 
than the leaves, about two inches long, solitary, 
erect, loose, simple, seven-flowered, or there¬ 
abouts : the peduncles scattered, spreading, 
one-flowered: the flowers small, etiffish, white, 
smelling like Jasmine, and retaining their sweet 
scent several days. It is a native of South 
America, flowering in February and March. 

The second species is a shrub three feet in 
height, having the habits of the fir*t; but it 
differs in the leaves being lanceolate, acuminate, 
pungent, extremely stiff and one-flowered. It 
is a native of South America, flowering in 
January and February* 

Cultured These plants are capable of being 
increased by sowing the seeds, procured front 
their native situation, in pots of light earth, iti 
the spring season, plunging them in a bark 
hot-bed. When they have attained a few 
inches in growth, they must be removed into 
separate pots, and be replunged in a hot-bed 
in the stove, where they must be constantly 
kept. 

They may likewise he raised by planting cut- 
tingsoithe young shoots, in pota of the same sort 
of earth, in the early spring, plunging them in 
the bark hot-bed, as in the other case j but iu 
this way they are raised with difficulty. 

They afterwards require to be carefully ma¬ 
naged, by having little water given in the win¬ 
ter time, but a free admission of air during the 
hot Fummcr season, and occasional refreshings 
of water. 

They afford variety in stove collections* 
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JASMINUM, a genua containing plants of 
the hardy and tender deciduous and evergreen 
shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria 
MonoiSi/nia r, and ranks in the natural order of 
StpMtitc* 

The characters arc; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, tubulated, oblong: mouth 
five-toothed, upright, permanent: the corolla 
one-petalled, salver-shaped; lube cylindric,long: 
border five-parted, flat: vhc stamina have tuo 
short filaments: anthers small, within the tube 
of the corolla : the pistillum is a roundish germ: 
style filiform, length of the stamens: stigma 
bifid : the pcricarpmm is an oval berry, smooth, 
two-celled, or two-cap^uled: the seeds two, 
large, ovate-oblong, arillatcd, convex on one 
side, flat On the other. 

The species cultivated arc; I* J. riffichmhj 
Common White Jasmine; 2* J . fruticans , 
Common Yellow Jasmine j 3. J"* humUs, Italian 
Yellow Jasmine j 4, J . vdoratissimurn t Yellow 
Indian Jasmine; 5. J . grawlifiorum, Spanish, 
or Catalonian Jasmine; 6- J, Sa»ibac t Arabian 
Jasmine; 7 * J* Azoncum> Azorian Jasmine* 

The first has a shrubby, weak, climbing, 
round, smooth, branching stem: the leaflets 
usually seven, broad, lanceolate, quite entire, 
smooth, dark green, the end one larger and 
more pointed than the rest; the pedunefes few- 
flowered : the calycinc segments capillary; the 
corolla white and odorous : the flowers appear 
most part of summer. Us native country is not 
well ascertained; probably the East Indies* 

It varies with white striped leaves, and with 
yellow striped leaves. 

The second species has weak angular branches 
which require support, and rise to the height of 
tight or ten feet, if planted against a wail or 
pale: the leaves arc trifoliate, simple, alternate: 
the flowersarc yellow, coming from the sides and 
ends of the young branches* It is a native of the 
south of Europe. It sends out numerous suck¬ 
ers from the roots* 

The third has shrubby firm stalks and angular 
branches, of low strong growth, and bushy: the 
flowers are generally larger than those of the 
preceding, but have very little scent, and are 
seldom produced so early in the season : the 
simple leaves are frequently intermix! with the 
ternate ones. Its native country is not known ; 
but it flowers from July to September. 

The fourth species rises with an upright woody 
stalk eight or ten feet high, covered with a 
brown bark* sending out several branches, which 
want no support: the leaflets arc of a lucid 
green, ovate and entire, continuing green all 
the year, the two side ones much less than the 
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end one: the flowers are produced at the end* 
of the shoots in bunches, of a bright vellow 
colour, and a most grateful odour, f: is a na¬ 
tive of the Island of Madeira, flowering from 
July to October and November, which are fre¬ 
quently succeeded by oblong oval berries. 

The fifth has much stronger branches than 
the first sort: the leaflets are placed closer, and are 
of a lighter green ; the side ones are obtuse, but 
the odd one ends in an acute point: the dowers 
are axillary, on peduncles two inches Ion*:, each 
sustaining three or tour flowers, of a blush red 
on their outside, but white within.. It is a na¬ 
tive of the East Indies, flowering from July to 
November, 

The siMh species vises with a winding stalk to 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet, sending out 
many small branches: the leaves are smooth, 
near three inches long, and almost two broad, 
of a light green, on short foot-stalks, ending 
in acute puints ; the flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, and also upon the side 
shoots, on short peduncles, each generally sus¬ 
taining three flowers, the two lower opposite, 
and the middle one longer; these flowers are of 
a pure white, and have a most agreeable odour, 
somewhat like orange flowers, but sweeter; 
when fully blown they drop out of their cups 
upon being shaken, and frequently fall out in 
the night, changing soon to a purplish colour : 
the plants continue flowering great part of the 
year, when they are kept in a proper tempera¬ 
ture of warmth. It is a native of the East In¬ 
dies. 

There are varieties of it with single and dou¬ 
ble flowers, and with large double flowers. 

The seventh has longer slender branches, 
which require support, and may be trained 
twenty feet high; the leaves are of a lucid 
green, continuing all the year: the flowers ter- 
minaiing, in loose bunches, of a white colour, 
and very agreeable scent. It is a native of the 
Azores, flowering from May to November. , 

Culture *—The first sort is readily increased 
by layers or cuttings. The young branches 
should be laid down in the early autumn, and 
in the following autumn be taken off, and plant¬ 
ed where they are to grow. The cuttings of 
the young shouts may be planted cither at the 
same time or in the early spring, being protect¬ 
ed in the first cast, in severe weather, in the 
winter* When they are well rooted, thev may 
be removed, with balls of earth about their'roou, 
to the places where they are to grow. 

The different varieties are increased by bud¬ 
ding, or grafting them upon stocks of the 
plain or common kind. See Budding autl 
Ghafting* 
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The common sort must be planted against 
walls, pales, or other fences, that may serve as 
a support* When planted as a standard, it is 
difficult to train to a proper head, and keep in 
order, without destroying the flowering branches 
which arc the extremities of the same year's 
shoots. On this account they should be per* 
milted to take their natural growth in the sum¬ 
mer, and not pruned or nailed till towards the 
latter end of March, when the frosts are over, 
to prevent their being injured by them* 

r I*he varieties should be planted in a warmer 
situation, with a southern aspect, than the 
common sort, especially the first, which, in 
very severe winters, should be protected with 
mats* 

The second sort may be increased by layers, 
or planting the suckers taken from the roots, in 
the spring or autumn. The layers may be made 
as in the first sort* 

The third sort is capable of being propagated 
either by budding or inarch-grafting upon 
stocks of the second kind, or bylayers of the 
young tender branches made in the autumn or 
early spring seasons; but the former is the bet¬ 
tor practice, as producing more hardy plants, 
ft should have a rather warm,aspect, as a south 
yvall, and, in very severe winters, have the pro¬ 
tection of mats: 

It requires the same pruning as the first sort. 

The four following sorts arc more tender. 

The first of them may be increased by seeds 
nr layers of the young shoots. The seeds 
should be sown in the early spring, in pots of 
fresh light earth, plunging them in a moderate 
hot-bed, and w hen the plants are up, removing 
them into a second hot-bed to forward them, 
giving them frequent slight refreshings of wa¬ 
ter, and gradually hardening them to the Full 
air. They should be occasionally watered in 
the winter, and in the spring following be re¬ 
moved into separate pots, the earth being care¬ 
fully preserved about their roots. Their first 
growth may be promo*ed by placing them in a 
mild hot-bed. They afterwards require a pretty 
free air, and slight protection from fronts in 
winter* They should have the decayed branches 
runed out in the spring, without the others 
eing shortened, as the flowers .are produced at 
the cxtrcmiLes of the branches. 

In the layer method the young shoots should 
be laid down in the early spnng, as about 
March* being slightly nicked underneath at a 
joint, and often slightly watered in dry weather. 
In the following spring they may be taken off, 
and planted out in pots filled with light earth, 
separately; being afterwards managed as the 
(Others. 


They may likewise be raised by-in arch-graft¬ 
ing into stocks of ihc second species; but the 
plants produced in this way are not so strong as 
those upon their own stocks, and they are apt 
to scud out too many suckers from the roots. ■ 
The second of ihc^c tender kinds may be 
Taised by budding or inarch-grafting upon 
stocks of the first species, which renders' it 
more hardy than on its own : hut the plants are 
mostly brought from Italy, in bunches of four 
together, and which, after having their root* 
moistened, and ihc shoots and dead parts 
pruned away, as well as the tops cut down to 
within a few inches of the grafted parts, may 
be planted in pots filled w r iih light fre^h earth, 
plunging them in a moderate Tjark hot-bed, : 
shading them from the sun^ and giving them 
water. When they begin to grow,, all the 
shoots below the grafts should be rubbed off, 
and the top shoots cut off, free air being ad¬ 
mitted, so as to gradually harden them to no set' 
out in a w arm situation. They must have the 
protection of the grecn-housc in winter, and 
be frequently sparingly watered, a free air being 
admitted in mild weather. 

The third of these tender sorts may be raised 
by layers and cuttings; but the first is the best 
method, as the cuttings require much care to 
make them strike. The young branches should 
be laid down in the spring, in pots filled with 
soft loamy earth, plunging them in a tan hot* 
bed, and watering them occasionally. In the 
autumn, wdien they have stricken root, they 
should be taken oft, and planted out in separate 
small pots, plunging them in a hot-bed, due 
shade being given. The cuttings may be planted 
in poU of the same sort of earth during the 
summer, plunging them in a tan hot-bed, and 
covering them dose with a bell or hand glass, 
due shade being given, and occasional waterings. 
When they have taken good root, in the begin¬ 
ning of autumn, they may be removed into se* 

I terate pots, and be managed as those from 
ayers. 

These plants succeed best w f hcn kept in the 
stove. 

The last of these sorts may be increased in 
the same way as the fourth species, and re¬ 
quires the same management afterwards. 

The three first species may be employed as 
plants of ornament for covering walls, palings, 
and other naked erections about houses, as well 
as occasionally introduced as standards in clumps, 
borders, and other parts of pleasure-grounds. 

The other sorts afford variety amongolherpot- 1 
ted green-house and stove plants. Some may 
likewise be trained against warm walls or palings, 
especially the last kind, which has afine fragrance. 
B s 
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JATfiOPHA, * genus containing plants of 
the flowering shrubby perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Monoeda 
NonodelpkzU} and ranks in the natural order of 
Trkocctp. 

The characters are r that in the male flowers 
the calyx is a scarcely manliest perianlhiura : 
the corolla onc-pctalied, funnel-form: tube 
very short; border five-parted: divisions round¬ 
ish* spreading, convex* concave beneath : the 
ftaniin? have ten awl-shaped filaments* approxi¬ 
mated in the middle: the five alternate ones 
Shorter, upright* shorter than the corolla: an¬ 
ther* roundish* versatile: the pistilluin is a 
weak rudiment* latent in the bottom of the 
flower: female flowers in the same umbel with 
the males: calyx none; the corolla five-petailed, 
rosaceous: the pisitllum is a roundish, three- 
furrowed germ: styles three* bifid: stigmas 
simple: the pericarpinm is a roundish capsule* 
tricoqcous, three-ceiled* cells bivuke : the seeds 
solitary and roundish. 

The species cultivated are : 1 * J. gossyp\folia y 
Cotton ^leaved Physic-nut* or Wild Cassava; 
2. J. multifida 3 French Physic-nut; 3* J*tna- 
nifioi, Eatable-rooted Physic-nm, or Cassava; 
4. J . urejii, Slinging Physic-nut. 

The first has the stem from two to three feet 
high, herbaceous, branched* smooth : the 
branches subdivided, round, beset at the base 
with branched glanduliferous cilias or bristles; 
the leaves are digitate, veined, tender, often 
three-lobed; lobes acute, serrate, toothed and 
ciliatc; cilias glandular: the common peduncle 
terminating: partial cymed* bifid : male flowers 
very copious, females solitary* in the forks of 
the peduncles : in the males, calyx five-leaved: 
leaflets ovate, acute* ciliate; corolla deeply five* 
arted, dark purple : segments ovate: at the 
ase of the stamens are five roundish nectareous 
glands. It is a native of the West Indian 
islands. 

The second species grows generally to the 
height oF five, six, or seven teet, with a very 
smooth fuffrutescent stem, and spreading 
branches : the stipules bristle-shaped, multi fid 
at the base of the branches and petioles: the 
leaves alternate, subpeltate, multi fid : the divi¬ 
sions pinnate, with the odd leaflet longer* 
smooth, but whitish underneath: the peduncles 
terminating, wry long* round, thick, very 
smooth, subdivided: the pedicels coloured, in 
corymbs: the flowers small, red; males very 
numerous: females solitary, snb&essile* It is 
common m most of the islands in the West 
Indies, flowering from June to July* 

The third shoots from a tough* branched, 
woo dy root* whose slender collateral fibres 


swell Into those fleshy conic masses for which 
the plant is cultivated; and rises by a slender 
woody knotted stalk to the height of four, five* 
or six feet, sometimes more: the leaves alter* 
nate, smooth, on long petioles* seven-lo bed : 
lobes narrow at the base, growing broader till 
within an inch and half of the top, where they 
diminish to an acute point; the three middle 
lobes are about six inches long, and two broad 
where broadest; the two next are about an inch 
shorter, and the two outside lobes arc not more 
than three inches long; the middle lobes are f 
sinuaied on each side ntar the top* but the two 
outer are entire: the flowers are produced in 
umbels at the top of the stalks* some male, and 
others female. It is a native of South Ame¬ 
rica. 

It is observed by Martyn, that u it grows to 
perfection in about eight months; but the mots 
will remain a considerable time in the ground 
uninjured. They are generally dug up as occa¬ 
sion requires, and prepared for use in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: being first well washed and 
scraped, then rubbed to a pulpy farina on iron 
graters* they are put into strong linen or palnt- 
etto bags, and placed in a convenient press^ 
until the juice is entirely expressed : the farina 
is then taken out and spread tn the sun for some 
time* pounded in large wooden mortars* run 
through coarse sieves* and afterwards baked on 
convenient irons. These are placed over proper 
fires* and, when hoi, bestrewed with the silted 
meal to whatever size or thickness people please 
10 have the cakes made: this agglutinates as it 
heats, grows gradually harder, and, when tho¬ 
roughly baked, is a wholesome well-tasted 
bread. Tapioca is also prepared from this, 
root.” 

The fourth species has a thick* swelling, fleshy 
root, from which arises an herbaceous stalk as big 
asa man's thumb, four or five feet high, and divid¬ 
ing into several branches; these are very closely 
armed with long brown spines : the foot-stalks 
of the leaves are six or seven inches long* which 
are also armed with spines, but not so closely* 
nor are the spines so long as those on the stalk 
and branches ; the leaves are deeply cut into five 
lobes, which are jagged deeply on their sides* 
and the nerves are armed with stinging spines : 
the flowers are produced in umbels at the top of 
the branches, standing upon long naked pedun¬ 
cles; they are of a pure white colour : the male 
flowers appear first; they are five-pet ailed, form¬ 
ing a short tube at bottom, and spreading open 
flat above. It is a native of Brazil, flowering 
from May to July. 

Culture .—These plants are aJI capable of being 
increased by seeds and cuttings. * 
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The seeds should be sown in the early spring, 
in pots of light earth, plunging them in a mild 
hot*bed of bark- When they have attained a 
little growth, the plants should he pricked out 
into separate small pots, and be rephinged in 
the hot-bed, a little water beintr aiven. 

The cuttings should be made from the stalks 
or young branches five or six indie* in length, 
and planted in pms of light earth in the spring 
or summer months, plunging them in the bark 
hot-bed* When they have stricken good root 
they should be removed with earth about their 
roots into separate pots, and be replunged ill 
the hot^bed, being duly w atered and shaded. 

The third sort, or the Cassava, according to 
Martyn, u thrives best in the West Indies, in 
a free mixed soil where it is propagated by the 
bud or gem, in the following manner : The 
round is first cleared, and hoed up into shallow 
oles, of about ten or twelve inches square, and 
seldom above three or four inches in depth. 
When they intend to plant, they provide a suf¬ 
ficient number of full-grown sterna, and cut 
them into junks, of about six or seven indies 
length, as far as they find them tough and 
woody, and well furnished with prominent, 
well-grown, hardy bud*: of these they lay one 
or two in every hole, and cover them over with 
mould from the adjoining bank; but care must 
be taken to keep the ground clean, until the 
plants rise to a sufficient height to cover the 
mould, and to prevent the growth of all weaker 
weeds*'* 

Thi>i root, though of a poisonous quality, 
serves for bread to the inhabitants of the West 
Indies, when divested of this property, which 
is done by nibbing the root forcibly upon a 
strong copper grater, till reduced to a rough 
•aw-dust-likc powder, or meal : it is then put 
into a press to squeeze out the poisonous juice ; 
and, being sufficiently pressed and sifted, is 
made into bread, by spreading it two or three 
inches thick, upon an iron plate heated over 
the fire ; and thus the parts join, incorporate, 
and become cake bread, which is accounted 
rarv nourishing. 

'f’hcy all require to be sparingly watered in 
the winter season, to prevent their rotting; and 
to be kept constantly in the stove, where they 
afford variety, and a fine appearance in their 
lar^e foliage and flowers* 

fBERIS, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous, annual, perennial, and under- 
shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetradyna- 
mia Silicuhsay and ranks in the natural order of 
Siiiqtia&tty or CrTtcifbrmvs * 

Tne character are ; that the calyx t» a four¬ 


leaved periaiuhium: leaflets obovatc, concave, 
spreading, small, equal, deciduous: the corolla 
is tour-Retailed, unequal: petals ohovate, ob¬ 
tuse, spreading: claws oblong, upright: of 
these the two exterior petals are far larger, and 
equal to each other; the two interior very small, 
reflex ; the stamina have six awl-shaped fila¬ 
ment, upright: of which the two lateral ones 
are shorter: anthers roundish : the pistillum is 
a roundish, compressed germ; style simple, 
short: stigma obtuse ; the pericarpium is an 
upright, suborbiculate, compressed silicic, emar- 
ginate, surrounded by a sharp edge, two-celled j 
partition lanceolate; valves navicular, com¬ 
pressed, carinated : the seeds a few, and sub- 
ovate. 

The species are: 1, L umbellata , Purple 
Candy-tuft; 2. I. amara, White Candy-tuft; 
3* /. IhufotiUy Flax-leaved Candy-tuft ; 4 * /. 
odvrata , Sweet-scented Candy'tuft; 5. L ro- 
tttndifolia, Round-leaved Candy-tuft; 6 . Lscm - 
perjiortnS) Broad'leaved Evergreen Candy-tuft; 
7. /. sempervirens i Narrow-leaved Evergreen 
Candy-tuft; 8. /* Gibraitaricaf Gibraltar Can¬ 
dy “tuft. 

The first has an annual root, white, oblong, 
fusiform: the stem upright, leafy, half afoot, or 
from a span to a foot in height, subangular, green * 
smooth, branching: the leaves are frequent, alter¬ 
nate, lanceolate, acuminate, smooth; the flowers 
in a hemispherical corymb, on peduncles half 
an inch in length, of a pale purple colour. It 
is a native of the south of Europe, flowering in 
June and July* 

There are varieties with bright purple flowers* 
and with white flowers* 

The second species resembles the first very 
much, but is smaller: the stem is seven or 
eight inches high, pubescent, somewhat rugged, 
branched: branches diffused, alternate, the 
lower ones sometimes opposite, not rising all to 
the same height; the leaves are alternate, ob- 
ianceulate, or linear-lanceolate, blunt, sessile, 
decurrent, bright green, thickish, smooth, the 
lower ones serrate, the rest toothlctted, espe¬ 
cially in front, or with a tooth or two on each 
side: the flowers white, in a terminating spike¬ 
like raceme; or rather, in a corymb lengthened 
into a raceme as the inflorescence advances. It 
is a native of Switzerland, Etc, 

The third has a simple, white, twisted root, 
having few fibres: the root-leaves lanceolate- 
linear, serrate, withering and falling as the stem 
advances: stem-leaves linear, quite entire, ses¬ 
sile, few, gradually shorter*sharpish ; the stem 
herbaceous, straight, slender, branched at top 
branches mostly bifid : the flowers of a purple 
colour* in corymbs, the outer ones peduncled^ 
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with the two other petals la^cr. It is a na¬ 
il ve of Spain, &c. and is annual, flowering in 
July * 

The fourth specie* seldom grows so large as 
the first, am) the (lowers are much smaller, hut 
have an agreeable odour. They are in dose 
corymbs and arc of a snowy whiteness. It is a 
native of Geneva, 

The fifth lias a creeping stem; the leaves are 
smooth, soft, those next the root quite entire 
and petiolcd, those on the stem smooth and en¬ 
tire : the flowers are reddish purple, almost re¬ 
gular, in racemes, on spreading peduncles. It is 
a native of Switzerland, flowering from Mav to 
July. 

The sixth species is a low shrubby plant, 
which seldom rises above a foot and half high, 
having many slender branches, which spread on 
every side, and fall towards the ground if thw 
,are not supported * These branches are well 
furnished towards their extremity with leaves, 
which continue green all the year; and in sum¬ 
mer die flowers are produced at the end of the 
the shoots, are white, and grow in an umbel, 
continue long in beauty, and, being succeeded by 
others, the plants are rarely destitute of them 
from the end of August to the beginning of 
June- It is a native of Persia, &c. 

T here is a variety with while striped leaves- 

Tile seventh U of humbler growth than ilie 
■sixth, seldom rising more than six or eight 
inches high, the branches rather herbaceous: 
the leaves continue green through the year, and 
the flowers are of as long duration as those of 
the sixth species- It is a native of the Island of 
Candia, flowering from April to June. 

In the eighth species the sterna are many, thick, 
green, striated, ascending from a foot to eighteen 
inches in length, dividt3 into several branches ; 
the leaves alternate, gradually widening from a 
narrow base, ending in a blunt point, thick, 
smooth, veinksG except in the middle, dark 
green above, somewhat paler underneath : the 
flowerB terminating in corymbs, at first white, 
afterwards pale purple, without scent. It is a 
native of Spain, flowering early in the spring. 

The stems are ridged and woody, and the leaves 
larger and less bluntly toothed in the culti¬ 
vated plant- The flowers arc also twice as 
■Ianre, 

Cultured Hie four first annual sorts must be 
raised annually from seed, by sowing it at dif¬ 
ferent limes in the spring, in patches, in the 
fronts of borders, clumps, and other parts of 
pleasure-grounds, where the plants are to flower, 
thinning them properly afterwards. 

The fifth sort may be raised by planting the 
root off-sets and cuttings as below* 


The three shrubby perennial ^orts mav be in¬ 
creased by slips and cuttings, which should be 
planted out in pots, plunging them in a moderate 
hot-bed, or in a w arm shaded border in the later 
spring and early summer months^ water being 
occasionally given. When well rooted m the au¬ 
tumn, they should be removed into pots, being 
protected iu the winter season in the green-house. 

The first sorts are very ornament at in the open 
ground, when properly varied. And the latter 
m green-house, and other potted colleetious- 
A few of them may likewise be set out in the 
warm shrubbery borders. 

IlilSCUS. See Hibiscus. 

ICi?CQ. See Chryso n alanus. 

ICE-HOUSE, a sort of building sunk iu the 
ground for the purpose of preserving Ice hi for 
use in the summer season. 

The proper situation for an Ice-House, is that 
of a dry spot of ground ; as wherever there is 
moisture, the Ice will be liable to dissolve: of 
course in all strong soils, which retain the wet, 
too much care cannot be taken to make drains 
all round the houses to carry off moisture; as 
when this is lodged near them, it will occasion 
a damp, which is always prejudicial to the keep¬ 
ing of Ice. 

The places should likewise be elvated, that 
there may be descent enough to convey off any 
w^:t that may happen near them, or from the Icc 
inciting; and also, as much exposed to the stin 
and air as possible; not under the drip, or in the 
shade of trees, as ts too often the practice, under 
the supposition, that if exposed to the sun, the 
Ice w ill melt away in summer, which never can* 
be the case where there is sufficient care taken 
to exclude the external air, as the heat of the sun 
can never penetrate through the double arches 
of the buildings, so as to add any warmth to 
the internal air; while, when entirely open to 
the sun and wind, all damps and vapours are 
readily removed. 

The form of the building may be according 
to the fancy of the owner; but for the well 
into which the Ice is put, a circular form is the 
most convenient; the depth and diameter of it 
being proportioned to the quantity of Ice want* 
ed; out it is always best to have sufficient room, 
as when the house is well built, it will keep the 
Ice two or three years t and there will be this 
advantage in having it large enough to contain 
Icc for two years consumption, that, if a mild 
winter should happen, when there is not Ice to 
be had, there will be a stock to supply the want 
in the House. 

Where the quantity wanted U not great, a 
well of six feet diameter, and eight feet deep, 
will be large enough ; but for a large cunsump- 
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lion, it should not be less than nine or ton foot 
diameter, and as many deep; where the situation 
is either of a dry chalky, gravelly, or sandy kind, 
the pit may be made entirely below the surface 
of the ground ; but in strong loamy, clayey, or 
moist ground, it will be better to raise it so high 
above the surface, as that there may be no dan¬ 
ger from the wetness of the soil* 

Aube bottom of the welt there should be a space 
about two feet deep left, for receiving any moisture 
which may drain from the tee, and a small un¬ 
derground drain should be laid from tbit, to 
carry off the wet; over this space should be plac¬ 
ed a strong grate of wood, to let the moisture 
fall down, which may at any time happen, from 
the melting of the Ice* Thesidcs of the well must 
be walled up with brick or stone at least two 
feel thick ; out if it be thicker it will be better, 
u the thicker the walls arc made, the less danger 
there is of the well being affected by external 
causes- When the wall of the well is brought 
within three feet of the surface, there must be 
another outer arch or wall begun, which must be 
carried up to the height of the top of the intend¬ 
ed arch of the well ; and if there be a second arch 
turned over from this, it will add to the goodness 
of the House; but this must depend on the per¬ 
son who builds going to the expense. When 
not, the plate into which (he roof is to be fram¬ 
ed must be laid on this outer wall, which should 
be carried high enough above the inner arch to 
admit of a door-way in, to get out the ice. 
Where the building is to be covered with slate 
or tiles, there should be a thickness of reeds, 
straw, or other similar material laid under, to 
guard against the effects of the sun and ex¬ 
ternal air; where they are laid two feet thick, 
and plastered over with lime and hair, there 
will be no danger of the heat penetrating. 

The external wall of the house need not 
be built circular, but of any other form, 
as square, hexangular, or octangular; and where 
it stands much in sight, may be so contrived as 
to make it a pleasing object, 

Ice-Houses may Ee built in such a manner 
as to have alcove seals in the front, having pas¬ 
sages to get out and put in the Ice behind them ; 
or the entrance may be behind, to the north ; 
small passages being left next the seats, through 
which to enter to take out the Icc, a large door be¬ 
ing contrived with a porch wide enough for a 
small cart to back in, to shoot down the ice 
upon the floor near the mouth of the welt, where 
it may be well broken before it is put down* 
The aperture of this mouth of the well need not 
be more than two feet and a half in diameter, 
which will be large enough to put down the jee, 
a stone being left to stop it, which must be closed 
up as securely as possible after the ice is put in. 


and all the vacant space above and between 
this and the outer dtior be filled close with' 
barley straw, or other similar material, to ex¬ 
clude the external air. 

The door to enter for taking out the ice should 
be no larger than is absolutely necessary for the 
coming at the ice, and must be strong and close 
to exclude the air; and at five or six feet diaancu 
from this another door should he contrived, 
which should be closely shut before the inner 
door is opened, whenever the ice is taken out 
of the House. 

When the House is thus finished, it should 
have time to dry before the Ice is put into it ; 
as when the walls are green, the damp of them 
frequently dissolve* the Ice. And, at the bot¬ 
tom of the well, upon the wooden graLe, some 
small faggots should be laid ; and if upon these 
a layer of reeds be placed smooth for the Ice to 
rest upon, it will be better than straw, which is 
commonly used. In the choice of the Icc, the 
thinner it is the better it may be broken to 
powder; as the smaller it is broken the better it 
will unite when nut into the wdt* In putting 
it in, it should be rammed dose, and a space 
left between it and the wall of the wed, by straw 
being placed for the purpose, so as to c^ive pas¬ 
sage to any moisture that may be collected by 
the dissolving of the Ice on the top or other- 
ways* 

In putting the Ice into the House, some mix 
a little nitre with it, to make it congeal moic 
fully; but this is not necessary* 

As the Ice becomes solid in the well, an 
iron crow is necessary to take ii up with* 

The Ice-House is, as has been seen, capable 
of being made an ornamental building ; but this 
is seldom done; it being generally placed in a 
sequestered spot, on the side of a hill or sloping 
ground, the base of which is lower than the not* 
tom of the well; the outside being well banked up 
with earth, to keep out all external air and heat, 
and neatly covered with turf* 

In the annexed plate is the plan of an im¬ 
proved Ice-House. 

Fig. I. is a section in the direction of the 
entrance passage. 

A* Upper covering of earth. 

B. ano K. Strata of clay* 

C* Wall of the arched roof of passage* 

D. Entrance passage* 

E. Entrance aperture of the well* 

F. Well. 

G* Side-walls of well, and the cavities of it 
for the retention of the warm air, which would 
otherwise make its way to the well* 

H, Pipe for carrying off the water or moisture. 

I* Drain of it* 

L* Door of passage* 
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Fig* 2* Plan of the well on the level of the 
passage floor* 

Fig* 3* Ground plan of the well* 

Fig- 4* Front elevation of the entrance* 

N* B* In figures 2* 3, and 4, the letters of 
reference are placet) to the same parts of the 
building respectively, as in fig* )* 

ICE-PLANT. See Mesembryanthemum. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. Sec itau- 

ANTHUS- 

JERUSALEM SAGE* See Phlomis, 
ILEX* a genus containing plants of the 
hardy evergreen tree or shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Tctrandria 
Tetragy/tia {Pohjgamia Dioecia) 3 and ranks in 
the natural order of Dumoste. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a four¬ 
toothed perianthium, very small , and perma¬ 
nent: the corolla one-pctalled, four-parted, 
wheel-shaped : divisions roundish, spreading, 
rather large, with cohering claws: the stamina 
have four awl-shaped filaments, shorter than 
the corolla; anthers small: the pistillum is a 
roundish germ: style none: stigmas four, ob¬ 
tuse: the pericarpium is a roundish berry, four- 
celled : the seed solitary, bony, oblong, obtuse, 
gibbose on otic side, cornered on the oilier. 

The species cultivated are: J. L a<ju\folinm^ 
Common Hollyj 2. /. Cassini Dalioou Holly; 
3* L vomiioria t South-sea Tea, or Evergreen 
Cassine* 

The first rises from twenty to thirty feet, and 
sometimes more; but its ordinary height is not 
above twenty-five feet. The trunk is covered 
with a grayish smooth bark, and those trees 
which are not lopped or browzed by cattle, are 
commonly furnished with branches the greatest 
part of tneir length, and form a sort of cone: 
the leaves arc petioled, about three inches long, 
and one and a half broad, of a lucid green on 
their upper surface, and pate on their under, 
having a strong midrib; the edges are indented 
and waved, with sharp stiff thorns terminating 
each of the points, some raised upwards, others 
bent down wards, being fixed into a strong woody 
border, which surrounds the leaf. When this 
tree grows naturally, it has flat, entire leaves, 
without thorns, only ending in a sharp point, 
mixed with the others, especially as it advances 
in age: the flowers in clusters from the base of 
the petioles (from a sort of scale upon the 
branch) on very short peduncles, each sustain¬ 
ing five, six, or more flowers (generally three 
together), appearing in May* They arc suc¬ 
ceeded bv roundish berries (crowned with the 
calyx, which turns black), turning to a beauti¬ 
ful scarlet about Michaelmas, and continuing 
the greatest part of the winter. 

There are a great many varieties of both the 


green-leaved and variegated sorts. Of the first 
the Common Green-leaved Prickly, the Smooth 
Green-leaved, the Narrow Serrated Greeu-leav- 
ed, the Green-leaved Yellow-berried, the Box¬ 
leaved Green,* the Hedgehog Green ; and of the 
latter, the Common Prickly, with Silver-striped 
Leaves, with Gold-stripedLeaves, with Blotch¬ 
ed leaves, the Smooth with White-striped 
Leaves, with Yellow-striped Leaves, with 
Blotched Leaves, with Narrow-striped Leaves, 
the Blotched Yellow berried, the Cream-co¬ 
loured, the Copper-coloured, the White-leaved, 
the Mottled-eoged, the Hedgehog Silver-edged, 
the Gold-edgetf Hedge-hog, the White Blotch¬ 
ed Hedgehog, the Yellow Blotched Hedgehog, 
the Painted Lady variegated* 

The second species rises with an upright 
branching stem to the height of eighteen or 
twenty feet; the bark of the old stems is of ft 
brown colour, but that of the younger stems or 
branches green and smooth: the leaves more 
than four inches long, and one and a quarter 
broad in the broadest part, of a light green and 
thick consistence; the upper part is serrate, each 
serrature ending in a small sharp spine; they 
stand alternately ou every side of the hranches, 
on very short foot-stalks; the flowers come out 
in thick clusters from the side of the stalks ; 
they are white, and shaped like those of the 
first, but smaller* Both the female and herma¬ 
phrodite flowers are succeeded by small round¬ 
ish berries, making a fine appearance in winter; 
but they have not yet produced fruit in this cli¬ 
mate. It is a native of Florida and Carolina* 

There are varieties, as with broad leaves, and 
with narrow leaves, with scarcely any serra- 
tures* 

The third rises to the height of ten or twelve 
Feet, sending out branches from the ground up¬ 
wards, which form themselves into a sort of 
pyramid: the leaves arc about the size, shape, 
texture, and colour of the small-leaved akter- 
nus, but somewhat shorter, and a little broader 
at the base: the flowers are produced in close 
whorls at the joints of the branches, near the 
foot-stalks of the leaves: they are white, and 
are succeeded by bright red berries, which con¬ 
tinue upon the plants most part of the winter, 
and make a fine appearance, intermixed with 
the green leaves, it is a native of West Flo¬ 
rida* 

Culture, —These plants 1 are all capable of 
being increased from seeds, and by the opera¬ 
tions of budding and grafting. 

The seeds or berries should be sown as soon 
aa they are perfectly ripened, in small beds 
prepared for the purpose* But as they are long 
m germinating, it is the practice with same to 
deposit them for a year before they arc sown in 
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the beds, in pots filled with earth or sand, or in 
a hole in the earth, in a dry situation \ the first 
is probably the best method. 

The plants mostly rise in the second spring, 
when they should be kept well weeded and wa¬ 
tered. 

Alter they have had two years' growth in 
these beds, they should be removed, and planted 
out in nursery rows at the distance of two feet, 
end one apart in the rows. They should remain 
in these till of proper sire to be planted where 
they are to remain, Keeping them perfectly clean, 
ond the ground occasionally stirred about them. 

The proper seasons for removing them are 
either the early autumn or spring j the former 
in dry grounds, and the latter in those that are 
of a retentive nature* 

In the second sort the seeds, after being pre¬ 
pared as above, should be sown in pots, and 
plunged the second spring in a gentle hot-bed, 
in order to bring up the plants. They should 
then be kept in the pots, aud have protection in 
the winter season till they have become of hardy 
growth, when they may be turned out, ana 
planted in warm situations* They afterwards 
require protection in very severe winters. 

The third sort may be managed in the same 
way as the second, the young plants beirur gra¬ 
dually inured to the open air, having only the 
morning sun at first* They should be kept in 
the pots four or five years, as they grow slowly, 
teirtg well protected in the winter* They all 
succeed best in a dry soil* 

All the varieties of the different sorts are to 
be continued cither by budding or grafting upon 
stocks of the first sort* The first should be 
performed in the latter part of the summer, and 
the latter in the early spring, upon stocks of 
twoyears ' growth. See Budding and Graft* 
JN G* 

All the sorts and varieties are highly orna¬ 
mental in the clumps, borders, and other parts 
of pleasure-grounds, affording much variety 
when judiciously intermixed* The first sort 
frequently rises to a large tree, having a fine 
white hard wood, useful for various purposes. 
The bark also affords the substance called bird¬ 
lime, which is prepared by boiling it till the 
green part is capable of being separated from 
the white, then laving it in a cool cellar for a 
few days, afterwdhfs pounding it till it becomes a 
tough paste, washing it repeatedly, till itbccomes 
quite clear, then placing it in an earthen vessel 
to ferment or become fine, when it will be fit 
for use. 

ILLECEBRUM, a genus containing plants 
of live herbaceous, flowery, biennial, and shrub- 
bv perennial kinds* 

VoL. II* 


It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
loitagijnidj and ranks in the natural order of 
Holoracece* 

The characters are: that the calyx U a five¬ 
leaved cartilaginous pcriauthiuin, five-cornered, 
with coloured leaflets, which ate sharp, with 
distant points, permanent: there is no corolla: 
the stamina have five capillary filaments, within 
the calyx; anthers simple; the pistilium is an 
ovate germ, sharp, ending jn a short bifid style 
stigma simple, cbmse* the pericarpium is a 
roundish acuminate capsule,* both ways fivc- 
vatved, one-celled, covered by the calyx: the 
seed single, roundish, sharp on both sides, very 
large, 

The species cultivated are; I- I. lanatum , 
Woolly Illecebntm ; 2* /* sujfniticosum f Shrub¬ 
by IUecebrum, ur Knot-grass ; 3, /. Parony - 
c/da. Mountain Illeccbrum, or Knot-grass* 

The first has a rigid round stem, somewhat 
hairy, branched only at the base : the leaves are 
lanceolate, ovate, subsessilc, opposite, petioled, 

S uite entire, sharpish, naked, pubescent un- 
emcath : (spikes dose, oblong, and axillary:) 
the peduncles lateral, very short, in three or 
four sessile spikes, unequal to the leaflet : sta¬ 
mens connected at the base by means of a five¬ 
toothed crown : the seed kidney-form* It is a 
native of the East Indies, biennial, and flower¬ 
ing most part of the year. 

It varies iu size. This is the smaller one. 
The Great Woolly Illccebrum has solitary, not 
aggregate spikes. * And, according to Retzius, 
there is a remarkable variety with round leaves, 
in Matabar. 

The second species has woody stems about a 
foot high, with small leaves like those of 
Knot-grass ; the flowers come out singly on the 
side of the stems, and make no great appear¬ 
ance* It is a native of the south of Europe, 
flowering from May to August* 

The third has trailing stalks near two feet 
long, with leaves like those of the second kind; 
the oeads of flowers come out from the joints of 
the stalk, having neat silvery bractes surround¬ 
ing them, which make a pretty appearance : the 
flowers appear in June, and there is generally a 
succession of them for at least two months. It 
is perennial, and a native of the south of Europe. 

Culture *—The first sort may be increased by 
sowing the seeds in pots of light mould, in the 
spring, in the same manner as the amaramhus, 
plunging them in a mild hot-bed* And if they 
be afterwards plunged in the tan-bed in the 
stove, these branches will often put out roots 
by which they may be raised. 

Cuttings of the branches managed in the 
same wav will sometimes grow. 

C 
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The two last sorts may be propagated by seeds 


and cuttings. 


The former should be sown in the spring* as 
about April, in pots, or on a bed of light earth. 
When the plants have attained some growth, 
they should be taken up carefully with earth 
about their roots, and placed, some in pots, and 
the others in a dry warm border, due water and 
shade being given; those in poU being pro- 
■ tooted by a frame and glasses in the winter, and 
those in the open ground screened in severe 
frosts, by mats or other means, and kept per¬ 
fectly dean. 

They may also be increased by planting cut¬ 
tings of the branches, in the summer months, 
as about June, in pots or a shady border- When 
they have taken good root, they may be removed 
to the places where they are to grow, or into other 
pots, moist weather being chosen for the purpose* 
The first sort affords variety m the stove or 

E :en-housc collections; and the latter in the 
rders, and among potted plants of the more 
hardy kinds. 

IMMORTAL FLOWER- SeeG&APHAtruM* 
IMPATIENS, a genus containing plants of 
the flowery annual kind. 

Tt belongs to the cla&s and order Syngenesia 
Momgamta , and ranks in the natural order of 
Coryames. 

The characters are : that the calyx i* a two¬ 
leaved perianthium, very small: leaflets round¬ 
ish-acuminate, equal, placed towards the sides 
of the flower, coloured, deciduous: the corolla is 
five-pe tailed gent; petals unequal; of which the 
superior is roundish, flat, upright, slightly trifid, 
constituting the upper lip: lower pair reflex, 
very large, outwardly larger, obtuse, irregular, 
constituting the lower hp; intermediate pair 
opposite, rising from the base of the upper pe¬ 
tal : nectary one-leafed, receiving in the manner 
of a hood the base of the flower, oblique at the 
mouth, rising outwardly, ending in a horn at the 
base: the stamina have five filaments, very 
short, narrower towards the base, incurved : an¬ 
thers as many, connate, divided at the base : the 
pisiillum is a superior germ, ovate-acum in ate: 
style none : stigma simple, shorter than the an¬ 
thers : the pericarpium is a one-cel led capsule, 
five-valved, springing open elastically, the valves 
rolling spindly; the seeds several, roundish, 
fixed to a columnar receptacle* 

The species cultivated are: 1. J* Bahamina^ 
Garden Balsam ; 9*/. Noli me tangere t Common 
Yellow Balsam. 

The first is an annual plant, rising a foot and 
half high, and dividing into many succulent 
branches: the leaves Jong and serrate: the 
flowers come out from the joints of the stem, 

1 


upon slender peduncle* about an inch long, each 
sustaining a single flower; but there arc two, 
three, or four of these peduncles arising from 
the same joint: the flowers red or white* It is 
muck increased in size by cultivation; and is a 
native of the Last Indies, &c* 

There are varieties with single and double red 
flowers, with single and double scarlet flowers, 
with single and double while flowers, with single 
and double purple flowers, with variegated single 
and double flowers, with large double varie¬ 
gated scarlet and white flowers, with large double 
variegated purple and white flowers, with double 
red and purple flowers, and with large double 
bizarre flowers* 

The second species has an annual root: the 
stem a foot high, upright: stem and branches 
pale yellowish green, smooth and shining, 
somewhat transparent, thickest at the joints, 
succulent and brittle: the branches sometimes 
opposite: the lower leaves ovate, uppermost 
elliptical or lanceolate, irregularly serrate, all 
smooth, petioled: the upper part of the stem 
flexuose, forming an obtuse angle opposite to 
each leaf: some of the branchings of the pe¬ 
duncles have bractes, and some not: the flower# 
yellow; the lateral petals spotted with red, by 
cultivation changing to pale yellow or purplish ; 
these are blunt, slightly two-lobed, with an oval 
appendix at the base, about an inch in length, 
and above half an inch iu breadth* It is a na¬ 
tive of Europe* 

When the seeds are ripe, upon touching the 
capsule they are thrown out with force ; Bence 
the name* 

Culture ,—These beautiful plants are all capa¬ 
ble of being increased by sowing the well-ri¬ 
pened seeds of the best varieties annually, in 
the spring, in the first sort, in pots filled with 
light, dry, good earth, or in the mould of the 
bed, plunging them in the former case in the 
hot-bed; or in the natural ground, in the bor¬ 
ders, in a warm dry situation, covering them 
with glasses'; but the two former are the best 
methods* When the plants are up, they must 
have air admitted freely every day when fine* 
and occasional moderate waterings* After they 
have attained a few inches in growth, they 
should be carefully removed into separate pots, 
with balls of earth to their roots, being re¬ 
plunged in the hot-bed, or be*pricked out on a 
fresh hot-bed* Those in the natural ground 
should be kept properly thinned, and be remov¬ 
ed into pots, or the situations where they are to 
flower, about the end of June, with balls of 
earth, as in the others* 

It is a practice with some to remove those in 
pots and on hot-beds a second time in about a 
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month; hut they grow stronger where this is 
avoided, by placing them at first in larger pots, 
and thinner in the bed, so as to have toll room 
to rise to a proper size* The frames should be 
raised as the plants advance in growth. 

About the beginning of June they should he 
gradually exposed to the influence of tire full 
air* in order to harden them, that they may he 
set out towards the ciui of it; when they should 
have sticks placed for their support, to which 
they should be neatly tied. The potted plants 
should likewise be often refreshed with water, 
once or more in the day, when the season is 
hot. Those in the open ground should also be 
occasionally watered in dry weather. Sec An¬ 
nual Plants. 

All these plants may be raised with great fa¬ 
cility in the stove, in the same manner as above. 

In the second species the seed may be sown 
either early fo the spring, or in the autumn. In 
both the species those in the natural ground 
should be sown later than in the hot-bed me¬ 
thod. 

In order to save seed, a few of the best 
plants, of the different finest varieties, should be 
placed, when in foil blow, in some airy situation, 
so as to be exposed to the sun, and at the same 
time protected from wet by glasses. 

The fine potted species and varieties of these 
plants are highly ornamental among other 
potted plants, in the most conspicuous places 
about the houses; and the less valuable kinds 
in the fronts of the borders, clumps, and other 
parts of pleasure-grounds, in mixture with other 
flowery plants. 

INARCH-GRAFTING. See Grafting. 
INARCHINQ, a method of grafting by 
which the parts of different trees art bent down 
and united, while the trees remain growing. See 
Grafting. 

INDIAN ARROW-ROOT* See Maran- 
ta. 

INDIAN CORN. See Zea* 

INDIAN CRESS. See Tropasolum. 
INDIAN FIG. See Cactus. 

INDIAN GOD TREE. See Ficus* 
INDIAN MALLOW. See Sida* 

INDIAN OAK. See Tkctona. 

INDIAN HEED, Sec Canna. 

INDIAN SHOT. See Canna. 

INDIGO. See Indigopera. 

INDIGO, BASTARD. See Amorpha. 
IND1GOFERA, a genua containing plants 
of the shrubby exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphia 
Decftridsht, and ranks in the natural order of 
PapitiunacecE or Lffguminosm. 

The characters are; that the calyx U a one- 


leafed nerianthium, spreading, nearly flat, five- 
toothed : the corolla papilionaceous: standard 
numded, rdkx, cimrginate, spreading: wings 
oblong, obtuse, spreading at the interior mar¬ 
gin, of the shape of the standard : keel obtuse, 
spreading, tie flex, marked on each ride by an 
awl-shaped hollow da^uvr. or point: the stamina 
have di idelplmus fiEniitcnu, disposed in a cylin¬ 
der, ascending M their tips: anthers roundUh: 
the pi?tilium is a cylimlric germ : style short, 
ascending: stigma obtuse : the pcrieaipium is x 
roundish long legume (linear-oblong, com¬ 
monly four-cornered) : the seeds some, kidney- 
shaped (kidney-rcLusc or cuboid). 

The species cultivated are: 1. /. fincforifi. 
Dyer's Indigo; 2. 7. Silvery-leaved 

Indigo; 3. L candican^^ White Indigo; 4. 7. 
amrvnaj Scarlet-flowered Indigo. 

The first has the stem filiform, eubflexuose, 
angular, smooth, upright, a foot and half high, 
a little branched at top: the branches like the 
stem, alternate, upright: the leaflets ia four 
pairs or more, very blunt with a point, smooth, 
very finely villose underneath, almost equal; 
the racemes from the axils of the leaves, when 
they begin to flower, much shorter than the leaf, 
but becoming longer as they advance : the le¬ 
gumes drooping, subcolumnar, sharp, straight, 
very finely villose. It is a native of the East 
Indies. 

The second species has the whole plant silky 
and glaucous: the stem suffruticose, upright, 
branched, round, from half a yard to three 
quarters of a yard in height, and gray: branches 
alternate, stiff, round, finely silky, and hoary s 
the leaves alternate, petioled, two-paired (seldom 
tem&te), spreading, three inches long: leaflets 
opposite, subsessite (the end one larger and pe- 
tiolcd), quite entire, bluntish, the older ones 
Eubemarginalc, the midrib raised only under¬ 
neath, finely silky, glaucous, spreading, 'flat, 
from twelve to fifteen lines in length, and from 
six to eight lines in breadth: the petioles round 
on one side, grooved on the other: the racemes 
axillary, solitary, upright, shorter than the 
leaves, an inch "and half* long: the flowers ou 
short, alternate, reflex pedicels, and drooping* 
It is a native of Egypt or the West Indies. 

The third is distinguished by the whiteness of 
the stem and the under-side of the leaves : the 
flowers are red, not many (five to eight or nme) 
in a spike. It is a native of the Cape, flowering 
from July to September : but its principal time 
of flowering, according to Mr. Curtis, is from 
the beginning of May to the middle of June. 

The fourth is a native of the Cape, flowering 
in March and April. 

Culture ,—The first sort of these plants may 
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be increased by seeds, which should be sown in 
the springs in pots of light fresh earth, and 
lunged into a mild hot-bed. When the plants 
ave attained some growth, they should be re¬ 
moved into separate pots, and be rep]tinged in 
the bark-bed of the stove, where they must be 
constantly kept. 

The other sorts may be propagated by planting 
cuttings of the young shoots, in pots of good 
fresh earth, in the spring or summer, plunging 
them in the bark hot-bed of the stove. When 
they have stricken good root, they should be 
removed into separate pots of the same sort of 
mould, preserving some earth about their roots, 
reptung;mg them m the hot-bed, due shade and 
water being given. They may afterwards be 
preserved in a dry stove or good green-house. 
Such of the sorts as ripen seeds here may also 
be increased in that way. 

The first is the plant from which Indigo, a ma¬ 
terial much employed in dyeing, is prepared. 
This and the second kind also affora variety 
in stove collections ; and the two others among 
plants of the green-house kinds, 

INOCULATING, the practice of inserting 
the buds of trees of the same kind into their 
stocks, 

Hie most proper season for this sort of work 
is, from the middle of June until the middle of 
August, according to the forwardness of the 
season, and the particular sorts of trees to be 
increased; but it may he easily kuown, by try¬ 
ing whether the buds will come off well from 
the wood nr not. The most general rule is, 
when the buds are found to be formed at the 
extremity of the same year's shoots, which is a 
sign of their having finished their vernal growth. 
The first sort commonly inoculated is the Apri¬ 
cot, and the last that of the Orange-tree, which 
should never he done until the middle of Au¬ 
gust. In doing this sort of vvoTk, choice should 
be made of cloudy weather; as, when done in 
the middle of the day, in very hot weather, the 
shoots perspire so fast as to leave the buds de¬ 
stitute of moisture; nor should the cuttings be 
taken off from the trees long before they are 
used; but if fetched from some distance, the 
leaves should be cut off, but all the foot-stalks 
left, and then wrapped up in wet moss, and 
put in a tin box, to exclude the external air. 
And the practice of throwing cuttings into 
water is improper; as it saturates the buds so 
with moisture, that they have no attractive 
force left to imbibe the sap of the stock; for 
want of which they very often miscarry, and 
disappoint the operator* 

It is remarked by Mr, Forsyth, that when 
the Pear-trees which are grafted in the spriog 


have not taken, he would advise the cutting them 
off, a little below the graft, at a joint or bud* 
The tree then throws out a great number of 
healthy shoots ; all of which should be rubbed 
off, except so many as arc sufficient to fill the 
wall; nailing those up, to prevent the wind from 
breaking thou. About the. latter end of July 
the shoots will be fit to inoculate, which should 
then he done, leaving a little of the wood on 
the inside of the bud when inserted into the 
stock, and rubbing in some of the composition, 
tying on the bass. 

Having grafted some summer BonchAliens 
with the Bergamot de Pasque (or taster Berga¬ 
mot) and Pear d’Auch, in the spring, most of 
which failed, he cut them off bclow'the grafts, 
and in July following they had produced shoots 
from five to six feet long, which he inoculated 
in the latter end of that month with the before-* 
mentioned sorts, which all took. About the* 
beginning of September be ordered the basses to 
be slackened ; which being left too loose, the 
barks began to separate* He then made them 
be tightened, letting them remain till the fol¬ 
lowing spring. About the beginning of April, 
when he saw the buds begin to shoot, he cut 
the shoots near to the buds ; but finding many 
where the bark had not united, and some of the 
eyes apparently dead, he took a sharp pen-* 
knife, and cut out all the decayed bark, ruboing 
in some of the composition, in the liquid state, 
till the hollow parts were filled up; he then 
smoothed it off with the finger, even with the 
bark of the stock. He also rubbed some of the 
composition over those eyes that were in the 
worst state, being quite black; but with very 
liule hope of recovery* ** To his great asto¬ 
nishment, many of those which seemed per¬ 
fectly dead, recovered, and by the middle of 
July had shoots from five to six feet long 
(many of the shoots which took well having 
fruit-buds formed for next year), and covered a 
space of wall larger than a young tree would 
have done in eight years; all the cavities where 
he cut out the dead baik and applied the com¬ 
position, were, in the course of the summer, 
filled up with sound wood, and the bark be¬ 
tween the stocks and grafts perfectly united.” 

u Three years ago he inoculated some Brown 
Beurr^s and Crasancs with Pear d’Auch, one 
of which now covers a wall sixteen feet high> 
and fifteen feet long, and has more fruit on it 
this year than a maiden tree would have pro¬ 
duced twenty years after planting.” But he 
** never recommends inoculating or grafting of 
old trees, except when bad sorts, or more of any 
sort is wanted for a supply: in that case, he 
would recommend to inoculate or graft with Pear 
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d’AucI), Cotmars, and Winter Bonchreticns, 
which keep much lunger than Beurres, Crasancs, 
fee." 

For standards that have been grafted in the 
sprimj, and have missed* he advises that they 
shouftl be cut below the graft, as, when so 
treated, they throw out a great number of shoots* 
which should by no means be too soon thinned, 
as in that ease they will be liable to be broken 
by the wind. The weakest shoots may be be¬ 
gun to be taken off about the latter end of May 
or beginning of June, About the middle of 
the latter month, they will have acquired consi¬ 
derable strength ? then thin them ; leaving as 
many strong regular shoots, and of those near¬ 
est the top of the stem, as will form a handsome 
head* It the stem be very strong it will be ne¬ 
cessary, perhaps, to leave more than are intend¬ 
ed to be inoculated, on purpose to receive the 
sap, which will flow in great abundance from a 
targe trunk, and, without this precaution, be apt 
to burst the shoots* He has often seen shoots 
as large as his arm burst by a superabundance 
of sap. When that is likely to happen, the 
best thing Is, to scarify the shoots, and rub a little 
of the composition into the wounds* 

INSECT DISEASES, such vegetable diseases 
as are produced by different sorts of animals of 
the insect tribe. See Vegetable Insect Dis¬ 
eases* 

The chief insects that affect plants of the 
fruit-tree kinds, are those of Aphis, Acarus, 
Ant , Chennes, Cicada, Coccus, Earwig, Papi - 
Ho, Pkalcena, and Thrips tribes. 

Of the first sort there are a vast number of 
aperies, each tree being said to be infested by a 
different distinct species. Hence the author of 
the Systerna Pegetabitium has denominated 
them from the trees on which they arc found; 
as, the Cherry Aphis, Currant Aphis, Plum 
Aphis, &c* The males are few in comparison 
with the females, and have wings, while the 
latter arc numerous, and without them. See 
Puceron and Vinh-Fretter, 

The second is a highly destructive insect in 
houses where forcing is practised* It is not fur¬ 
nished with wings, but the female is oviparous. 
The species, as in the former, arc very nume¬ 
rous* It often commits great mischief on 
vines, peaches, nectarines, cherries, forced kid¬ 
ney-beans, melons, 8cc, See Rkd Spider, 

The third, or Ant, is highly injurious to 
fruits, especially those of the peach kind, as they 
become m a state of maturity. They run all 
over the trees, and the best fruit is occasionally 
filled with them* It has been supposed by some 
that they are of use by devouring the Aphides on 
the trees; but Mr. Forsyth is of a different opi¬ 


nion, and we have often seen fruit much spoiled 
by them. 

The best methods of destroying them, ac¬ 
cording to the above auihor, is, by milking 
holes in the ground along the side of tbe wail 
where the fruit-trees are, by an iron crow, so 
that the inside surface tnav be quite smooth* 
These insects, from being disturbed, soon come 
to the holes, and fall into them; when, being 
prevented from getting up by the smoothuess of 
the sides* they may he readily destroyed bv 
pouring water upon them. But'more effectual 
methods arc* cither by mixing quick-lime with 
soot, and placing it in their tracks, or putting it 
in their nests, and then pouring water, or urme 
and snap-suds, upon it,so as to slake it, confining 
the heat by a turf, or some earth. The heat 
thus produced soon destroys them* The pow¬ 
der of stavesacre laid round the stems of trees, is 
said to prevent their running up them* 

The fourth, or Ghermes, belongs to the order 
Hemiptera , 

There are several species. Their specific 
flames are taken from the different plants on 
which they are principally met with; as the 
Ghcrmts graminis , or Grass Bug; Chermts ficus $ 
or Fig-tree Bug, &c. The last is one of the ' 
largest of the genus, being brown above and 
greenish beneath, and has four long wings, 
placed in the form of an acute roof. The larva 
is of an oblong form, and has six feet, but its 
motion is slow. When attempted to be caught, 
the Chernies makes its escape rather by leaping / 
than flying, by means of its hinder legs, which' 
play like springs. Several of the species are 
provided at the extremity of their bodies with 
small sharp-pointed implements, but which He 
concealed; and these they draw out in order to 
deposit their eggs, by making punctures in the 

f lams that suit them. It is in this way that the 
‘ir-tree Chermes produces that enormous scaly 
protuberance which is sometimes found at the 
summit of the branches, and which is formed 
by the extravasation of the juices occasioned by 
the punctures. The young larvae shelter them^ 
selves in cells contained in the tumour. These 
insects arc capable of being destroyed in the 
same manner as (he Cocci tribe* 

The fifth, or Cicada, belongs to the same 
order as the above. 

The larvs of many of this tribe void large 
quantities of frothy matter upon the leaves and 
branches of the plants and trees, in the midst 
of which they are always concealed, probably 
for protection, and to be shaded from the sun's 
influence. These insects should be destroyed, 
as the froth is unpleasant, and the leaves of the, 
trees are often devoured, by rubbing off the 
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larva? with ihe hand, and afterward* wateiir.ff the 
lr^t's well with soil water, such that of pnmK 
The sixth, or Cocats t also belongs to the 
sftmc order* and the males have wings, but the 
tamales none. 

The sorts most commonly met with, when 
full grown, have somewhat the form of a boat, 
with the keel uppermost, being apparently with¬ 
out feet, eyes, ftre. while in the* state resembling 
some sorts of galls or excrescences of the bark 
of trees* 

Mr. Forsyth observes, that u a thin film of a 
white cotton-tike substance is interposed between 
the that part of the body and the tree. This is 
common, in a greater or lesser quantity, to all 
ihe species, ana appears at first all round the 
edge as a kind of cement, to join it to the tree. 
The males arc very few in proportion to the fe¬ 
males, and not nearlv one-fourth of their size; 
they are beautiful little flies, which, after a short 
but active life, terminate their existence without 
having tasted food, being provided with no sort 
of organs for that purpose*” 

“ The Peach, Nectarine, and Pear Trees are 
very much infested with these insects : they fre¬ 
quently cut through the bark, and the trees then 
* appear as if they had been scratched by cats,” 
He has ** seen some with this appearance alt 
over them*” 

He advises, that <<r when these insects first ap¬ 
pear on the bark, they should be scraped off 
with a wooden knife, and the stem and branches 
of the tree well washed with soap-suds and urine, 
applied with a stiff painter's brush- This should 
be done in February, before the buds begin to 
come out* But if the outer bark is perforated, 
k must be cut or pared off with a long knife ; 
and if you find any brown spots in the inner 
bark, they must be carefully cut out. This dis¬ 
ease is, he thinks, one great cause of the canker, 
And of the death of the tree " 

And it is added, that w when this disease has 
made its way through both harks, as is often the 
case, the brandies on each side ot the tree may 
be cut close to the stem, if it has an upright one; 
but if the tree be trained fan-fashion, the best 
way is to head it near to the place where it was 
grafted.” 

He has "headed old Pear-trees which were 
«o dead* except a small strip of live bark on one 
side, that you might rub the bark off them as 
easily as off a bundle of faggot-sticks that had 
been cut upwards of a year; yet these trees have 
ahot out fresh branches to the length of seven¬ 
teen feet in two years, and produced fine fruit 
ihe second year.” It is advised to apply the 
. composition immediately after heading, or cut¬ 
ting, or paring off the diseased bark* 


Tt is further remarked, that f< a very destruc¬ 
tive species of the Coccus tribe has lately done 
incredible damage to the Apple-trees in the nur¬ 
series and gardens in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don* Some nurserymen have lost several thou¬ 
sand Apple-trees in one year. These insects 
attach themselves to the bark by their suckers, 
and, by feeding on the juices of the tree, rob it 
of its nourishment. Such trees as arc infested 
with them have a sickly appearance. These in¬ 
sects generally make their nests where branches 
have been cut off, or in hollow places, w here 
the canker has eaten holes in the trees. Their 
first appearance is like a white down; oil touch¬ 
ing or rubbing them, they tinge the fingers of 
a crimson colour, like cochineal. If suffered to 
remain long on trees, they take wing, like 
Aphides.” 

The method that he has followed for these ten 
years to destroy them, is, to " rub the places 
where their nests are with an old brush, such as 
painters use, till they are all cleaned off; and 
if the part be canker-eaten, to cut it dean out 
with a knife or chisel : he then takes of soap¬ 
suds and urine equal parts, and with this he 
washes the wound and the bark all round it; and 
with a brush applies ihe composition, mixed with 
wood-ashes and the powder of burnt bones, 
covering the wound all over with it. Afterwards 
he shakes some of the powder of wood-ashes 
and burnt bones, mixed with an eighth part of 
unslaked lime finely powdered and sifteo, over 
the hollows, or where knobs have been cut off,” 
And be advises, that " at the same time 
that the trees are cleared of the cocci the cater¬ 
pillars should be picked off,” 

He add:*, that " the first time that he ob¬ 
served the new coccus which has done so much 
mischief to the Apple-trees about London, was 
in a garden of his own at Chelsea, about the year 
I7«2 or 3; and, as far as he can learn, they were 
imported, among some Apple-trees, by the late 
Mr. Swinton, of Sloane-street* Mr* Swinton 
afterwards removed bis nursery to the King's 
Road, near Chelsea College, which now goes oy 
the name of the Foreign Nursery,” 

Train oil has been tncd,laidoit with a painter’s 
brush, but without effect* 

The seventh, or Eanvig, is often very destruc¬ 
tive to fruit, particularly that of the Peach kind- 
The method recommended by Mr, Forsyth for 
destroying them, and which he has long pursued 
with success, U, to « take old bean-stalks, and 
cut them about nine inches long, tying them up 
in small bundles with some pack-thread, or 
with small yeltow willows, ano hanging them 
on nails against the wall* at different parts of 
the trees. The first thing in the morning, bc- 
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mg provided with a board about eighteen inches 
square, and a small wooden trowel, take down the 
bundles of bean-stalks* one by one* strike them 
against the hoard, and with your trowel kill the 
Earwigs as they fall out of the stalks. If you 
follow this up every morning (or every other 
morning) you will be able to keep them under/' 

This method answers for any sort of trees 
infested with Earwigs* In some years he 
has c< seen a great part of the fruit, espe¬ 
cially the smooth-skinned sorts, destroyed by 
these insects, and a small green caterpillar; 
and in a scarce year of fruit, the leaves of 
peaches are frequently destroyed by them*'* It 
is advised, that u the shreds taken from trees 
that have been unnailed in autumn, should be 
soaked in boiling hot soap-suds for three or four 
days, previous to their being used again ; as this 
will kill the eggs of Earwigs and other insects 
that maybe deposited on them." 

The eighth, Papilio , or Butterfly, belongs to 
the order Lepidoptera* 

There are a great many species of this genus, 
mostly distinguished by the colour of their 
wings. The more common sorts, with their 
caterpillars, are well known* 

Mr* Forsyth advises, that the caterpillars and 
chrysalids should be carefully picked oflf^ and 
the trees be well watered with clear time-water 
and tobacco-water mixed. 

The ninth, Pkaleena t or Moth kind, are ex¬ 
tremely numerous, their caterpillars differing 
much in size, shape and colour. After casting 
their slough several times, all of them spin their 
cod, in which they are transformed to chrysalids* 
In this state they are often found rolled up in 
the leaves of fruit-trees, especially those of the 
pear, plum, and cherry kind* See Phaljena. 

Of the Sphinx, or Hawk Moth kind, there 
are a vast number of species. Their caterpillars 
apply the hinder part of their bodies to the 
branches of trees, holding the rest erect; hence 
the name. In general they spin their cod under 
ground. 

They appear cady in the morning, or after 
sun-set, flying heavily, and making a sort of 
noise* Several of the caterpillars arc green, and 
some brown, yellow, spotted, or belted. See 
Phal^na. 

The Phal&na nustria, or Lackey Moth, de¬ 
posits its eggs in rings or circles round the 
tranches of fruit-trees, having the appearance 
of a necklace. See Ph al^ena. 

The tenth, or Thrips, belongs to the order 
Hemiptera ; and there are several species. It 
is extremely small, so as scarcely to be disco¬ 
vered. It produces much mischief on fruit- 
trees, devouring the fruit as well as the leaves. 
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It may be destroyed in the same manner as 
the Cocci. 

The pernicious effects of these different in* 
sects, as well asthe means of removing them, will 
be more fully explained in speaking of those vege¬ 
table diseases that are caused by the attacks of 
insects. See Vegetable Insect Diseases. 

INULA, a genus comprehending plains of 
the herbaceous and shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia Svp&Jlua, and ranks in the natural 
order of Composites Discoidvee* 

The characters are ; that the calyx is common 
imbricated ; leaflets lax, spreading: the exterior 
ones larger, of equal length: the corolla com¬ 
pound, radiated, broad: corollules hermaphro¬ 
dite, equal, very numerous in the disk: females 
strap-shaped, numerous, crowded, in the ray: 
proper of the hermaphrodite, funnel-form: bor¬ 
der five-cleft, rather upright: female strap- 
shaped, linear, perfectly entire; the stamina in 
the hermaphrodite have five filaments, filiform, 
short; anther cylindric, composed of five smaller 
linear conjoined ones; each ending below in 
two straight bristles of the length of the fila¬ 
ments : the pis till urn in the hermaphrodite is an 
oblong germ: style filiform, length of the sta¬ 
mens : stigma bifid, rather upright: in the 
females, germ long: style filiform, half bifid: 
stigmas erect: there is no pericarpium: the ca¬ 
lyx unchanged: the seeds in the hermaphro¬ 
dites solitary, linear, four-cornered : pappus ca¬ 
pillary, length of the seeds ; in the females tike 
the hermaphrodites : the receptacle naked, 
flat. 

The species cultivated are: 1. L Helen turn, 
Common Inula, or Elecampane; 3. L Britan- 
nica. Creeping-rooted Inula; 3. L saticimt. 
Willow-leaved Inula; 4. /. Canariensis, Canary 
Inula; 5, /. satureioides, Savory-leaved Inula; 
6. L Jruticosa, Shrubby Inula. 

The first has a perennial, thick, fusiform, 
brown, branching, aromatic root; according to 
some, biennial: it is one of the largest herba¬ 
ceous plants, being from three lo five or six feet 
high, with the stem striated and downy, branch¬ 
ed towards the top: the. lower leaves on foot¬ 
stalks, lanceolate, a foot long, and four inches 
broad in the middle; upper embracing, ovate- 
lanceolate, wrinkled, serrated or tom Ik J, deep 
green, ami slightly hairv above, whitish green 
and thickly downy beneath : the flowering heads 
very large, single, terminating the stem and 
branches. It is a native of Japan, &c* flowering 
in June and July. 

The second species has a perennial root: the 
stem near two feet high, divining in the upper 
part into two or three upright branches or pe- 
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Hunt-In,-each sustaining one pretty large flower, ftpring the ground should he kept clean frotm 
of a deep yellow colour* These are in beauty weeds, and be slightly dug over in the autumn 
in July, but seldom ripen seeds in this climate, following. The roots will be fit for use after 
Jl is a native of Germany, &e, two years growth, but will abide many years if 

The third has a perennial root, aromatic, sub- permitted to stand* 
astringent, smelling like cinnamon: the stem The two following sorts may be increased by 
from a foot to two, and even three feet in height, parting the roots, and planting them in the 
upright, smooth, hard, firm, tinged with red, autumn, in the borders or other places where 
grooved or angular towards the top, where it is they are to remain. They should not be rcmov- 
usualJv branched ; the leaves alternate, sessile, cd ofiencr than every three years, 
or half embracing, stiff, smooth, of a dark The fourth and fifth sorts may be raised by 
shining green, very slightly cut, and somewhat planting cuttings of the branches, in the summer 
■ruggecFabout the edge : the flowers terminating, season, in pots of light earth, in shady borders, 
on alternate, one-flowered, grooved, reddish pc- They must be removed into shelter in aukiurn* 
<luncles, forming altogether a corymb: the ca- but should have as much free air as possible at 
lycine scales in two rows* smooth, brown, lan- all times, when the weather is mild* In cold 
ceolate, curved back a little at the end: the weather the first should have but very liule wa- 
flower an inch in diameter* It is a native of ter, as, the stalks and Ieavc 3 being succulent, 
-Germany, they are very apt to rot* In summer they 

The fourth rises with several shrubby stalks should be placed abroad with other hardy exotic 
mear four feet high, which divide into smaller plants, in a sheltered situation, 
branches : the leaves in clusters, narrow, fleshy. Tile last sort is propagated by seeds procured 
divided into three segments at their points : the from where it grows naturally. These must 
flowers come out on the side of the branches at be sown in pots, or upon a hot-bed, and when 
the lop of the stalks; they are small, *ud of a tlie-plants are fit to remove, be each put into a 
pale yellow colour, appearing in August* It is small pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
a native of the Canary islands, into a fresh hot-bed ; treating them in the same 

The fifth rises with a shrubby stalk about two manner as other similar tender plants* It re¬ 
ject high, dividing into many smaller branches, quires to be kept constantly in the stove, 
which are hairy ; the leaves narrow, stiff, sessile; The first sort may be cultivated for the me- 
JYom the edges of these arise long hairs, which dicinaluse of the roots, or for ornament, in large - 
are € tiff, and-come out by pairs ; at the end of borders. 

the branches arise naked peduncles, four or five The two following sorts may have places in 
inches long, sustaining one small, yellow, radi- the same way* 

ated flower. It is a native of Vera Cruz. The fourth and fifth kinds afford variety 

The sixth has a stem 4 en or twelve feet high, among other potted green-house plants, and the 
divided into several woody branches: the leaves last among stove plants. 

five inches long, and one L inch and a half broad IPOMCEA, a genus containing plants of the 
in the middle, smooth on the upper side, but on herbaceous flowery kind, 

their under having three longitudinal veins: the It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
flowers are produced at the eiKl of the branches, Mmiogifnia 3 and ranks in the natural order of 
having very Urge scaly calyxes ; they arc as Urge Campanaceee* 

as a small Sun-flower, of a pale yellow colour. The characters arc : that the calyx is a five- 
]t is a native of Garthagena in New Spain* tombed perianlhium, oblong, very "small, per- 
Other species may be cultivated. manent: the corolla one-pctalled, funnel-form: 

Culture .—The first sort may be propagated tube subcvliiulric, verv long: border five-cleft, 
by seeds sown in autumn soon after they arc spreading: divisions oblong, flat; the stamina 
ripe, on a warm, loamy, rather moist border, have five awl-shaped filaments, almost the length 
The plants should be transplanted to the places of the corolla : anthers roundish ; the pistilluin 
where they arc to grow in the following au- is a roundish germ : style filiform, length of the 
ttimn. .... corolla: stigma headed, globose: the peri car- 

But the-common practice is to increase il by pium U a roundish capsule, three-celled : the 
offsets, which, when taken from the old roots seeds some, sub-obovate. 

carefully, with a bud or eye to each, take root The species cultivated arc: 1. 1 * Quamndit, 
easily: the best season is the autumn, as soon Winged-leaved fponuea; 2* I. coccima, Scar¬ 
es the leaves besrm to decay; planting them in IcL-fluwered lpomcea. 

.rows about a foot asunder, and nine or ten 'Hie first is an annual plant, rising with two 
inches dStance in the rows* The following oblung pretty broad seed-leaves, which remain 
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& considerable time before they fall off: the 
stems slender, twining, and rising by support to 
the height of seven or eight feet; sending out 
several side branches, winch twine about each 
other and the principal stem, and about any 
neighbouring plants; the leaves are composed 
of several pairs of very fine narrow lobes, not 
thicker than fine sewing thread, about an inch 
long, of a deep green, either opposite or alter¬ 
nate; the flowers come out singly from the side 
of the stalks, on slender pCBufCles about an inch 
long: the tube of the corolla is about the same 
length, narrow at bottom, but gradually widen¬ 
ing to the top | where it spreads open flat, with 
five angles; it is of a most beautiful scarlet co- 
lour, and makes a fine appearance. It is a na¬ 
tive of Itj/e Indies. 

The second species has a herbaceous stem, twi¬ 
ning, quadrangular, flexuos^: the leaves petioled 
pentangular, smooth on both sides: the peduncles 
very long, axillary, upright, round, two-parted- 
bifid, on one-flowerea pedicels; the flowers 
long, scarlet, larger than those of the first sort: 
calyx five-cleft, with lanceolate segments: tube 
of the corolla narrower at the base, long, co¬ 
lumnar, curved a little, and shining ■ border 
plaited, blunt; base nectareous. It m an an¬ 
nual plant, six or eight feet high, and a native 
of the West Indies, 

There is a variety with orange-coloured flowers* 

Culture .—These plants arc increased by sow¬ 
ing the well ripened seed in small pots, plun¬ 
ging them in a mild hot-bed, or in the earth of 
the oed, in the early spring months, proper air 
and water being given. When the plants have 
attained some growth, and in the first sort be¬ 
gin to climb, they should be removed with balls 
of earth about their roots into the places where 
they are to grow, or, which isbeUer fi>r the first 
kind, into separate large pots, replugging them 
in the bark hot-bed. They should have proper 
sticks set for them to twine about, some pots of 
the first kind being placed in the stove* as bring 
more tender. 

The first sort affords variety in the stove, and 
among other tender potted plants in the sum¬ 
mer; and the Utter in the fronts of warm bor- 
38S i as well as among the less tender potted 
flowering plants. 

IRIS, a genus containing plants of the fi¬ 
brous, tuberous, and bulbous-rooted flowery 
herbaceous perennjal kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Trmndria 
MonugyntUp and ranks in the natural order of 
EnsotfP* 

The characters are; that the calyx has bivalve 
epathes, separating the flowers, permanent: the 
corolla six-parted : petals oblong, obtuse; the 
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three exterior ones reflex, the three interior up¬ 
right and sharper; all connected at the claws 
imo a tube, of different lengths in the different 
species : the stamina have three awl-shaped Hla¬ 
ments, incumbent on the reflex petals : anthers 
oblong, straight, depressed : the pistillum is an 
inferior oblong germ : style simple, very short: 
stigmas three, pen!-form, oblong, carinated 
within, furrowed without, incumbent on the 
stamens, two-lipped: outer lip smaller, cninr- 
gtnate: inner larger, bifid, subm i ted: the pe- 
ricarpinm is an oblong, cornered capsule, three- 
celled, three-vilved: ibe seeds several and large. 

The species cultivated are: 3* /. pumila, 
Dwarf Iris \ 2. /. susiana, Chalccdoniau Iris; 

3 . /. Flarmtkt, Florentine Iris; 4 . L ti/lora t 
Twice-flowering iris; 5. J, uphylta^ Leafless 
Iris; G. /. varirgata, .Variegated Iris; j *LGer- 
manica, German Iris; 6* L sambaciaa^ Elder- 
scented Iris; 9. J* f qualrtiSi Brown ^flowered 
Iris; to. /. crislata , Crested Iris; ii # 7. f;i- 
ciwptS) Trifid-petalled Iris; 12* /, Xititaum, 
Buibous-rootea Iris; 13, L P$eudatorus r Com¬ 
mon Yellow or Water Iris; 14, LJiBtiduskna % 
Stinking Iris; 15. /. Virginlca, Virginian Irj^; 
16. L versicolor, Various-coloured Iris; 17, 7. 
ockroleuca , Pale-yellow Iris; 18. L verna* 
Spring Iris; 19 . L Perilra, Persian Iris; 20. /. 
rammm r Grass-leaved Iris; 21. J, spuria, 
purious Iris; gsf, J. SiWrics, Siberian Iris; 
23. /, Martinicenstef Martinicolris; 24. L Pa - ■ 
vrnia. Peacock Iris; £5. L tuberma^ Snake’s- 
head Iris, 

The first has the root brownish on the out¬ 
side, white within, knobbed, with pale fibrils: 
the leaves acute, sometimes shorter, sometimes 
longer than the flower: the stem or scape very 
short, often scarcely an inch in length : germ 
oblong, bluntly and obscurely three-cornered, L 
an inch long, inclosed within two ap&thes, end* 
ing in the tube of the corolla, which is slender, 
aifd from two to three inches in length; all the 
petals arc almost entire, blue or purple, varying 
muchjin colour, insomuch that the same flower 
changes, and from blue becomes more and more 
red : outer beards blue, inner white] w ith yellow 
tips. It is a native of Austria, flowering in 
April 

There arc varieties with white flowers, with 
straw-coloured flowers, with pale blue flowers, 
with blush-coloured flowers, with yellow varia¬ 
ble flowers, with blue variable flowers. 

The second species has the scape simple, 
round, grooved, a span high: the leaves alter¬ 
nate, sheathing, upright, very finely striated, 
obscurely waved: the eo roll a the largest of all 
the species, very thin: the claws ;of the larger 
petals purple on the outside* dotted and streaked 
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with purple within; border suborbicu late, waved, 
bent in at top, upright: border of the smaller 

I ietah ovate, bent down, with the edgefrequent- 
y bent back, blunt, of the same colour with 
the larger ones, but shorter and narrower; the 
claws bearded within from the flexure to the 
base with brownish-vellow cilias. It flowers at 
the end of May or beginning of June, and is a 
native of the Levant, 

The third has the scape round, striated, sim¬ 
ple, upright* a foot high and more, bearing two 
qr three flowers : the leaves nerved, suhfalcated, 
obscurely curved on the outer edge : the lower 
petals connate at the base: the claws of the 
larger ones thickish, with a thin- winged ed*re, 
an inch long, green on the outside, bearded 
within, with white ciliae, yellow at the top: border 
blunt, eroarginate, an inch wide* a little more in 
length, hanging down, while, striated near the 
flexure: smaller petals oblong, from upright 
bent in with a reflex margin, blunt, emarginate, 
white: claws thickish, attenuated, greenish. It 
is a native of the South of Europe, flowering in 
May and June. 

The fourth species has the scape simple, stri¬ 
ated, longer than the leaves, a span in height, 
sustaining two or three flowers, sometimes four: 
the leaves subfaleated, acute, striated, from erect 
patulous : the petals violet-coloured, entire: 
capsule cylindric, with three streaks* It is a 
native of Portugal, flowering in April and 
May, and again in autumn, whence the name* 
IV fifth has three or four large bright purple 
flowers, which stand above each other, and have 
purplish sheaths: the three bending petals or 
falls are striped with white from the oase to the 
end of the beard : the capsules are large, blunt, 
and triangular. It flowers at the end of May* 
Its native place is unknown. 

The sixth species has the scape striated, 
scarcely longer than the leaves, a foot and more 
in height: leaves acute, striated, upright; the 
lower ones the length of the scape, but the up¬ 
per ones gradually shorter: the flowers at the 
top of the scape divided, alternate, coming out 
successively, handsome, yellow, netted with 
black: the upper part ot the stem is naked, 
and divides into three branches, each of which 
has two or three flowers one above another: the 
three upright petals or standards are yellow, and 
the bending petals or falls are variegated with 
purple stripes. It flowers in June, and is a na¬ 
tive of Hungary. 

The seventh has the scape divided at top, 
larger than the leaves: the leaves reflex-falcated, 
nerved, an inch wide: the flowers blue, with the 
smaller petals quite entire, having an agreeable 
scent: the stalks rise near four feet high, and 


divide into several branches, each supporting 
three or four flowers, which are covered with a 
thin sheath ; the three bending petals or falls are 
of a faint purple iaclmkig to blue, with purple 
veins running lengthwise : the beard is yellow, 
and three erect petals or standards are of a bright 
blue, with some faint purple stripes. It is a na¬ 
tive of Germany, flowering in May and June. 

The eighth species has the scape divided at top, 
longer than the leaves, two (or three) feet high ; 
the leaves index-falcated at top, striated, the 
upper ones gradually shorter. It resembles the 
seventh, from which it differs in having the 
larger petals of a deeper violet colour, and sub- 
emarginate; the smaller petals emarginate, and 
of a deeper blue colour: the stigmas acute and 
serrate, with a blueish keel. It dcriifts the tri¬ 
vial name from the smell of the flowers, which 
is very like that of Elder in bloom. Jt flowers 
at the end of May, 'and in June, and isa native 
of the South of Europe. 

In the ninth, the roots are very thick, fleshy, 
and divided into joints, spreading just under the 
surface of the ground ; they are of a brownish 
colour on their outside, but white within : the 
leaves rise in clusters, embracing each other at 
their base, but spread asunder upwards in form 
of wings : they arc a foot and a half long, and 
two inches broad, having sharp edges, ending 
m points like swords: the stalks between these, 
which are a little longer than the leaves, having 
at each joint one leaf without a foot-stalk ; these 
diminish in their size upwards : the stalks divide 
into three branches, each of which produces two 
or three flowers one above another at distances, 
each inclosed in a sheath ; they have three large 
violet-coloured petals which turn backward, and 
are called falls: these have beards near an inch 
long on iheir midrib towards their base, and have 
a short arched petal which covers the beard, with 
three broad erect petals of the same colour, call¬ 
ed standards: the stamina lie upon the reflexed 
petals. It flowers in June. It is a native of the 
South of Europe. 

There are varieties with bhie standards and pur¬ 
ple falls, with pale purple standards, with white 
standards, and with a smaller flower. 

The tenth species has a tuberous, creeping 
root: the stems several, short, inclining upwards, 
compressed, leafy : the leaves scarcely six inches 
long, sharpish, a little curved like a sickle at the 
tips, entire, with a pale membranaceous margin: 
the flower generally solitary, a little shatter than 
the leaves, erect, of a pale purplish blue: outer 
petals drooping, obtuse, blue, with deeper blue 
spots, crested in the place of the beard with three 
longitudinal, elevated, waved ribs, variegated 
with orange and yellow; inner petals narrower, 
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S tinted, uniform in colour* it is a native of 
orth America; flowering in May. 

In the eleventh species, the bulb is the size 
of* hazel nut: the scape simple, round, jointed, 
upright, bearing one or two flowers, a toot and 
half in height: the leaf single, nerved, upright, 
with the -tip hanging down, two feet long: the 
border of the larger petals white, suborbiculate, 
with a point; claws green on the outside, yellow 
within, dotted with black : the smaller petals se¬ 
veral times shorter and less: claws convex on the 
outside, green, concave within, dotted with 
brown, the length of the larger ones, but nar- 
rower ; segments lanceolate, divaricating, a line 
in length, the middle one of the three a little 
longer, white dotted with brown. It is a native 
of the Cape* 

It varies in the shape of the larger petals, and 
much in the colours, m blue, purple, yellow, 
white, and spotted. 

The twelfth has the leaves channelled and 
convoluted, not only at the base, as In the other 
species, but the whole length of them ; they are 
awl-shaped at the tip, aod shorter than the scape: 
the flowers are blue, with emarginate petals, It 
is a native of the South of Europe. 

There are varieties with blue flowers, with vio- 
let-coloured flowers, with white flowers, with 
purple flowers, with yellow flowers, with blue 
standard petals and white falls, with blue standards 
and yellow falls, with striped flowers, the broad¬ 
leaved with blue flowers, the broad-leaved purple- 
flowered, the sweet-scented blue-flowered, the 
awe et- see n ted pu rple flowered, wi th variegated 
sweet-scented no were, and the double-flowered. 

The thirteenth has a fleshy root, the thickness 
of the thumb, spreading horizontally near the 
surface, blackish on the outside, reddish and 
spongy wilhin, the upper part covered with nu¬ 
merous ridged fibres, the lower part sending 
down many long, whitish, wrinkled, stringy 
roots j the leaves from the root two or three 
feet long, upright, an inch or more in breadth, 
striated, having a prominent longitudinal mid¬ 
rib, equal to the scape, deep green, smooth : 
stem-leaves shorter, forming a sheath at the bot¬ 
tom ; scapes from one to three feet in height, 
upright, alternately inclined from joint to joint, 
round or flatted a little, smooth and spongy: the 
peduncles axillary, flat on one aide, and smooth ; 
each sustaining two or three flowers,the two outer 
(when there are three) having one sheath, and 
middle flower two. It is common in most parts 
of Europe; flowering at the end of June, or the 
beginning of July, 

The fourteenth species has a thick, tufted, 
fibrous root * the leaves grass-green, when broken 
emitting a strong odour,.not much unlike that of 


hot roast beef at the first scent. They are acute 
ami nerved^ rather shorter than the scape ; which 
is single, cylindrical, but angular on one side, 
jointed, sheathed with alternate spat ha coons 
leaves, two feet high, bearing several flowers. 
It is a native of France, &c. 

The fifteenth has the root white within, black 
without, the thickness of the thumb, having 
white fibres, and bristly at top, with the remain* 
of leaves : the scape compressed, upright, joint¬ 
ed, sheathed with alternate leaves, many-flower¬ 
ed, the length of the leaves, or a little higher, a 
foot in length: the leaves narrow, sharp, curved- 
in at the tip, nerved and smooth, as is the whole 
lant: the spathca membranaceous, acute, 
rownieb, shorter than the peduncles, very thin 
at the edge and tip : the peduncles two or threo 
inches long, round, slender, upright, one-flower¬ 
ed; the flowers elegant, but without scent: claws 
of the outer petals channelled, green on the out¬ 
side, yellow on the inside, streaked with dark 
purple; border flat, rounded-ovate, blunt, quite 
entire, pale at the base, then blue with deep-blue 
streaks i inner petals spatul&te, blunt, upright, 
shorter, bluer and streaked. It is a native of 
Virginia, flowering here in June and July, 

The sixteenth species has the scape jointed, 
bifid at the top, or simple, many-flowered, higher 
than the leaves, two feet in length : the leaves 
alternate, sheathing; the upper ones gradually 
shorter: the flowers blue,large, Mr, Curtis re¬ 
marks, that it has, for the most part, a stalk 
unusually crooked or elbowed. It is a native of 
North America, flowering in May and June. 

The seventeenth has the scape round or round¬ 
ish, covered with the sheaths of leaves, many- 
flowered, longer than the leaves, a foot high: 
the leaves falcated, acute, striated,nerved: spatnea 
membranaceous at the edge: the larger pe¬ 
tals dilated at the base with dusky veins ; lesser 
snowy-white, with yellowish veins at the base : 
stigmas snowy-white. From its being the high¬ 
est of the species of Iris cultivated m gardens, 
Mr. Curtis has named it Tall Iris* It is a na¬ 
tive of the Levant, flowering in July. 

The eighteenth species has tufted fibrous roots, 
from which arise many grass-like leaves about 
nine inches long; from between 1 them come out 
the stalks, which are shorter than the leaves, and 
support one purple flower with blue standards. It 
flowers in May, and is a native of North America. 

The nineteenth has an oval bulbous root, from 
which come out five or six pale-green leaves, 
hollowed like ihc keel of a boat, about six inches 
long, and one inch broad at the base, ending in 
points : between these the flower-stalk arises, 
which is seldom above three inches high, sup¬ 
porting one or two flowers* inclosed in spathes ; 
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th esc have erect pet ah or standards, of a pale 
iky-blue colour, and three reflexed petals nr falls, 
which on their outside are of the same colour* 
but the lip has a yellow streak miming through 
the middle* and on each side are many dark spots, 
with one large deep-purple spot at the bottom : 
the leaves are striated ana nerved* unequal* and a 
span in length* It is a native of Persia, 

This ts greatly esteemed for the beauty and 
extreme sweetness of its flowers, as also for its 
early appearance in the spring, being generally 
in perfection in February or the beginning of 
March, according to the season. 

Martyu observes, that like the Hyacinth 
and Narcissus, it will blow within doors in a 
water-glass, but stronger in a small pot of sand 
or sandy loam, and a few flowers will scent a 
whole apartment/' 

The twentieth species has narrow, flat, glass- 
like leaves, about a foot long, of & light-green 
colour; between these arise the stalks about six 
inches high, having two narrow leaves much 
longer than the stalks : the flowers two or three, 
small: the petals have a broad yellow line with 
purple stripes ; the three falls are of a light pur¬ 
ple colour striped with blue, and have a convex 
ridge running along them; the others are of a 
reddish purple variegated with violet; they have 
a scent like fresh plums. It is a native of 
Austria, flowering in June. 

The twenty-first has a knobbed root, blackish 
on the outside, whitish within, with long pale 
fibres : the stem round, very slightly compressed, 
straight or a little flexuose, from two to three 
feet in height, taller than the leaves : the flowers 
commonly two, on short peduncles, each in¬ 
volved in its spathe ; sometimes there are three ; 
they have no scent; the colour blue-purple; but 
under the stigmas the reliex petals are more in¬ 
clined to red : upright petals flat, and usually 
quite entire* According to Miller, the flowers 
have light blue standards, and purple variegated 
falls, having a broad white line m the middle 
instead of the beard. It is a native of Germany, 
&c, flowering in July* 

The twenty-second species has a higher Stem, 
the scape a foot high or more, dividing at top, 
three flowered or many-flowered, longer than the 
leaves; which are nerved and flat: the flowers blue, 
in brown seariose spathes: the inner petals are 
upright: the germ trigonal, not grooved at the 
angles. It is a native of Siberia, be* flowering in 
May and June. 

The twenty-third has a solid sub-bu those root, 
surrounded by whitish fibres, and throwing out 
other tubers: the stem upright, roundish, two 
feet high, simple: the root-leaves acuminate, 
quite eutire, somewhat rigid, distich, flat, keeled 


at the base, above simple, from upright spread¬ 
ing, few ; the flowers few, coming out succes¬ 
sively from the same spathe, yellow, without 
scent, peduncled : the petals have a black shin¬ 
ing glandular hole or pit, like that which is com¬ 
mon to several species of Ranunculus. It is a 
native of Martintco; flowering in November and 
December* 

The twenty-fourth species has the scape round, 
jointed, villose, simple, a foot high, sustaining 
one or two flowers: the leaf somewhat channel¬ 
led, striated, villose, the length of the scape : 
the spathe* acute, striated, smooth, two inches 
long : the peduncles subancipital, one-flowered, 
smooth; all the petals united at the base: the 
three outer several times bigger than the others, 
ovale, obtuse, entire; the three inner much nar¬ 
rower and shorter by half, lanceolate, acute. 
This beautiful flower is orange-coloured, with 
black siwts and dots at the base, and a h^rt- 
ihaped blue spot above the base, which at bot¬ 
tom is tomentose and black. It is a native of 
the Cape. 

The twenty-fifth has a tuberous root; there 
arise from it five or six long narrow four-cor¬ 
nered leaves, and from between these the stalk, 
supporting one small flower, of a dark purple 
colour. It flowers in April, but does not pro¬ 
duce seeds in this climate. It is a native of the 
Levant. 

Culture .—Most of the sorts may be readily 
increased, by parting the roots or separating the 
off-sets from the bulbs, and planting them out 
in the situations where they are to flower; the 
first sort in the autumn, or very early in the 
spring, and the latter in the close of summer, 
when the leaves decay, managing them in the 
same manner as other bulbs* As they in¬ 
crease and spread rapidly in their roots, they 
should be divided and taken off every two or three 
years. 

New varieties of the different sorts may be 
raised from seed, by sowing it in the autumn in 
a bed of light sandy mould* The plants come 
up in the following spring, and in the autumn 
may be transplanted where they are to grow. 
They flower a year or two afterwards. 

The bulbous - rooted sorts succeed best in 
such soils as are of the light, sandy, loamy kind. 

The last sort answers most perfectly in such 
aspects as are towards the east, the roots being 
prevented from going too deep. 

As the second sort is liable to be injured by 
severe winters, a few should be planted in pot* 
to have protection. This sort is well suited for 
forcing. 

When planted in the open ground, it requires 
a rather dry soil and situation. 

* 
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The Cape aorta should be retained in the dry 
stove, ana be propagated and managed in the 
same manner as other bulbous-rooted plants of 
the same kind* 

AH the sorts are proper for affording variety 
in the borders, clumps, and other parts of plea¬ 
sure-grounds; and some of the more tender 
sorts among potted plants of similar growths. 

IRON-WOOD. See Sidhroxylon. 

1TEA, a genus containing plants of the har¬ 
dy deciduous shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogvnutj and ranks in the natural order of 
lUtodvdnulra. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed periantlmun, live-cleft, upright: segments 
lanceolate, acute, permanent, coloured : the co¬ 
rolla baa five petals,sessile, lanceolate, acuminate, 
•pleading, deciduous: the stamina have five 
awl-shaped, upright filaments, the lengihof the 
corolla, inserted into the base of the calyx : an¬ 
thers roundish, incumbent: the putillurn is an 
ovate superior germ ; style permanent, cylindri¬ 
cal, the length of the stamens: stigmas two, blunt; 
the pericarpium is an ovate capsule, longer than 
the calvx, mucronated by the style, two-celled, 
two-valved, many-seeded; the seeds very small, 
oblong, and shining* 

The species cultivated are: I, L Virgimca , 
Virginian Ilea; S. L cyriUa f Bln tire-leaved I tea. 

The first is a shrub six or seven feet high, send¬ 
ing out many branches from the bottom to top: 
the leaves are alternate, slightly serrate, reflex, 
veined, light green. At the extremity of the 
tame yearns shoots, in the month of July, are 
produced fine spikes of white flowers, three or 
four inches long, and erect. When this shrub 
is in vigour, it is entirely covered with these 
flowers, making a fine appearance. It is a native 
of North America. 

The second species is also a shrub, three feet 
in height j the stem is upright, somewhat 
branched, round, ash-coloured t branches alter¬ 
nate or scattered, spreading, angular, rufous, 
smooth : the leaves alternate, bluntish, revolute, 
with the edges a little waved, one-nerved : the 
midrib marked with lines above, prominent un¬ 
derneath, smooth, paler underneath, dry, spread¬ 
ing, flat, permanent, three inches long, and an 
inch wide: the petioles very short, cylmdric be¬ 
low, flat above, reddish: the racemes very many, 
lateral at the base of the new shoots, one from 
each bud, on short peduncles, spreading,from four 
to six inches long i the flowers are scattered, pedi- 
cclled, spreading, white, two or three lines in dia¬ 
meter. It is a native of Carolina, flowering m 
July and August. 

cW/ttr*,—The first is capable of being in¬ 


creased by layers, which should be laid down in 
the autumn, when they will put out roots so as to 
be fit to takeoff by the following autumn, when 
they may be removed into the nursery, or the 
places where they are to grow. It does not suc¬ 
ceed well on dry gravelly soils. 

It may also be raised from seed, by sowing it 
in the spring, as soon as procured from abroad! 

The second sort may be increased by layers or 
cuttings, planted in pots of good mould in the 
spring; in the latter case, placing them in a mild 
hot-bed till they have stricken root, afterwards 
removing them into separate pots, placing them 
in airy situations in the green-house. 

The first is very ornamental in the borders and 
clumps, and the" Jailer among green-house col¬ 
lections. 

IVA, a genus containing plants of the hardy, 
deciduous, shrubby, and herbaceous annual 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Monaecia 
Pentandria f and ranks in the natural order of 
Composite Nucamentace<e* 

The characters are: that the calyx is com¬ 
mon roundish; leaflets about five, subovaic, 
blunt; almost equal, permanent, containing very 
many florets: the corolla compound convex: 
coToilets male, very many in the disk ; female five 
in the ray; proper, males one-petalled, funnel- 
form, five-toothed, the length of the calyx $ 
females none; stamina males, five filaments, 
bristle-shaped, the length of the corollet; an¬ 
thers erect, approximating: the pistillum fe¬ 
males, oblong germ, the length of the calyx : 
styles two, capillary, long: stigmas acute: there 
is no pericarpium ; calyx unchanged : the seeds 
solitary, naked, the length of the calyx, at top 
thicker, blunt: the receptacle chaffy ; chaffs li¬ 
near, and interior. 

The species are: ]. /. an nua 7 Annual Iva; 
S, L fruiescenS) Shrubby Iva, or Bastard Jesuit’s- 
bark-Tree. 

The first is an annual plant, with an herba¬ 
ceous stalk, rising from two to three feet high, 
sending out several branches from the sides ^ 
the leaves have three deep longitudinal veins and 
are serrate : the stalks and branches are termi¬ 
nated by small clusters of pa]e blue flowers, 
which appear in July, and the seeds ripen in au¬ 
tumn. It is a native of South America. 

The second species has slender woody brunches* 
eight or ten feet high : the leaves serrate; the 
branches terminated by small clusters of pJe 
purple flowers. It is a native of Virginia, flower¬ 
ing in August. 

Culture ,—The first sort is raised by sowing 
the seeds on a moderate hot-bed in the spring, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, placing 
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them in another hot-bed, treating them as the 
less tender annual sorts. 

In the second wort, 1 lie young branches should 
belayed down in the spring, when they will have 
put out roots in about six months ; or cuttings 
may he planted in a shady border in May, and 
when they have taken root, removed with earth 
about their roots to the places where they are to 
grow* It succeeds best in a dry soil and warm 
sheltered situation. 

The first affords ornament among the less ten-* 
der annuals, and the latter in the warm borders 
and dumps in shrubberies. 

JUDAS TREE* See Cercis. 

JUGLANS, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy deciduous tree kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Monoecia 
Polynndria , and ranks in the natural order of 
Ament aettf. 

The characters are: that in the male flowers 
the calyx is a cylindrical ament, imbrlcate- 
scattered all round, with one-flowered scales, 
turned outwards : perianth!um elliptic, flat, six- 
parted ; segments upright - concave, blunt: 
there is no corolla : the stamina have many 
filaments (eighteen to twenty-four, twelve to 
twenty-four) very short : anthers oval: female 
flowers heaped: the calyx is a one-leafed peri- 
anthium, bell-shaped, four-deft, upright, very 
short, one-flowered ; the corolla on e-petal led, 
four-cleft, upright, acute, a little larger than 
the calyx: (none r) the pisrillum -isTan oval 
germ, large, inferior: style very short: {styles 
two :) stigmas two, large, reflex, jagged at top : 
the pericarpium is a dry drupe, oval, large, one-* 
ceiled ; the seed a nut, very large, roundish, 
netted - grooved, half-four-celled : (corticated, 
two - vafved : nucleus four - lobed, variously 
grooved. 

The species cultivated are: I. J. regia , Com¬ 
mon Walnut-tree ; 8 + J. alba t White Walnut- 
tree, or Hickery; 3* J* nigra, Black Walnut- 
tree. 

The first is a very large and lofty treee, with 
strong spreading boughs : the leaves pinnate, 
with a very strong but not unpleasant smell: the 
leaflets three pairs (sometimes two or four), 
nearly equal, except that the odd one is largerj 
they are entire, smooth, and shining : the male 
flowers in close, pendulous, *u t> terminating 
ainents : the females scattered, frequently two 
or three together: fruit an ovate, coriaceous, 
smooth drupe, inclosing an irregularly grooved 
nut, which contains a four-lobed, oily, eatable 
kernel, with an irregular knobbed surface, and 
covered with a yellow skin. It U a native of 
Persia. 

Marlyn remarks, that as f< (hey all vary again 


when raised from the seed, and that aa nutl from 
the same tree will produce different fruit: per¬ 
sons who plant the Walnut for its fruit, should 
make choice of the trees in the nurseries, when 
they have their fruit upon them." 

There are several varieties, as the Oval Wal¬ 
nut, the Round Walnut, the Large Walnut, (he 
Small-fruited WaJnut, the Double Walnut, 
the Early Walnut, the Late Walnut, the Ten¬ 
der Thin-shelled Walnut, and the Hard Thick - 
shelled Walnut* 

The second species has the leaves composed of 
two or three pairs of oblong lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; these arc of a light green, and 
aerrate ; the lower pair of lobes are the smallest, 
and the upper the largest: the fruit is shaped 
like the common WaFnut, but the shell is not 
furrowed, and is of a light colour. According to 
some, U is a tall tree. In North America, wnere 
it prevails, it is termed Hiccory Nut-tree. 

The third grows to a large size : the leaves ate 
composed of five or six pairs of leaflets, which 
end in acute points and are serrate; the lower 
pair is the least, the others gradually increase, but 
the pair at top and the terminating leaflet are 
smaller: these leaves when bruised emit a strong 
aromatic flavour, as does also the outer cover of 
the nuts, which is rough, and rounder than that 
of the first sort* The shell i$ very hard and 
thick, and the kernel seduD, but very sweet to 
the taste. 

Culture .—All the sorts are capable of being in¬ 
creased by planting the seed or nuts, which in the 
first sort should be of-the best varieties when in¬ 
tended as fruit trees, after they arc become per¬ 
fectly ripe, and have been preserved in dry sand 
till abouUheendof February, either in slight drills, 
five or six inches apart in the rows, and a foot 
distant, ®r by the dibble, at the same distances, 
putting them in to the depth of two or three 
inches, the ground having been previously well 
dug over. When the plant* have had two years 
growth in the seed-bed, they should be removed ' 
into nursery row s, shortening the tap roots, but 
preserving the tops entire, putting them at the 
distance of two feet and a half from row to row, 
and a foot and half in the rows : they should 
remain in this situation till they have attained 
five or six feet in height, training them with 
single stems, after which they may be removed 
into the situations where thev are to grow. 

Wheu (lie trees are intended for timber, it i* 
a good practice to plant them out at once where 
they arc to grow, as they thrive faster, and form 
better (pees. 

In raising the Walnut for fruit, Mr. Bout- 
cher, however, recommends flat stones, tile- 
sherds, or slates, to be buried eight inches deep, 
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under the nuts when they are set: the distance 
to be six inches, and the depth two inches. 
After two seasons thev should he removed early in 
autumn, and planted fourteen or sixteen inches 
asunder, on the same kind of bottom, or any 
hard rubbish, to prevent them from striking 
downwards, and to induce them to spread their 
roots on the surface. At the end of two or 
three years this should be repeated again, mak¬ 
ing the bedding at the depth of fifteen or sixteen 
inches, and planting them two feet asunder: 
here let them remain tluee or four years, when 
thev will he fit to remove tor the last lime. The 
soif for fruit-trees should be dry and sound, with 
a sandy , gravelly, or chalky bottom. The trees 
managed tn this way, he says, will have higher 
flavoured fruit, ripen earlier, and bear a plenti¬ 
ful crop twenty years sooner than in the usual 
method. The best manure for them is ashes, 
spread the beginning of winter, the land having 
been first ploughed or dug over. 

And as plants raised from the nuts of the 
same tree bear fruit of very different qualities, he 
advises the inarching one of the best sorts on 
the common Walnut-tree; by which method 
the planter ia secure of his sort, and will have 
fruit in one-third of the time that he would ob¬ 
tain it from the nut* This method can, how¬ 
ever, be practicable only in few situations. The 
length of time in which the Walnut bears well 
from the nut is about twenty years* 

The nuts of the two other sorts are procured 
from America by the nurserymen* 

The first sort is cultivated for ornament, as 
well as the nut or fruit which it affords* The 
fruit is used in two different stages of its growth; 
as, when green, to pickle; and when ripe, to 
eat the kernel* For the first purpose, the young 
green Walnut, when about half or near three 
parts grown, before the outer coat and internal 
shell become hard, is most excellent; for which 
they are generally ready in July or the fol¬ 
lowing month, and should be gathered by hand, 
chusingsuchasareas free from specks as possible. 
The fruit is discovered to be fully ripe by the 
outer husk easily separating from the nut, or by 
the husks sometimes opening, and the nuts 
dropping out; it is usually about the latter end 
of September, which, in trees of considerable 
growth, is commonly beaten down with long 
poles; for, as the Walnuts grow mostly at the 
ortrcAity of the branches, it would, in very 
large Reading trees, be troublesome and tedious 
work to gather them by hand* As soon as ga* 
thered, they should be laid in heaps a few days 
to heat and sweat, to cause their outer husks, 
which closely adhere, to separate from the shell 
of the nutsj then be cleaned from the rubbish. 


and deposited in a dry room for use, cover¬ 
ing them over close with dry straw, a foot thick, 
where they will keep three or four months. 
They are always ready sale at market, in large 
towns, where, at their first coming in, they are 
brought with their husks on, and sold by the 
sack, or bushel, but afterwards cleaned, and 
sold both by measure and the thousand* 

Plantations of these trees are therefore profitable, 
in their annual crops of fruit, while growing, 
and in their timber, when felled or cut down. 

These, as well as the other sorts, may many 
of them be admitted into clumps and planta¬ 
tions, in large pleasure-grounds, for variety. 
After one or two years the other sorts are nearly 
as hardy as the first; but till that time should 
be protected against frosts in the winter season* 

JUNIPERUS, a genus containing plants of 
the evergreen tree and shruh kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Dioecia Mo~ 
nadzlpkia, and ranks in the natural order of Cq~ 
nifen r* 

The characters are : that in the male the calyx 
is a conical ament, consisting of a common 
shaft, on which are disposed three opposite 
flowers in triple opposition; a tenth terminating 
the ament: each flower has for its base a broad, 
short, incumbent scale affixed to the column of 
the receptacle: there is no corolla: the stamina 
have filaments (in the terminal fiasco I e) three, 
(four to eight), awl-shaped, united below into 
one body; (in the lateral flowers scarce mani¬ 
fest:) anthers three, distinct in the terminal 
flower, but fastened to the calycine scale,in the la¬ 
teral ones ; in the females the calyx is a three- parted^ 
perianthium, very small, growing to the germ, 
permanent: the corolla has three petals, perma¬ 
nent, rigid, acute: the pistillum is an inferior 
germ : styles three, simple: stigmas simple : 
the peri car plum is a fleshy berry, roundish, 
marked on the lower part with three opposite' 
obscure tubercles (from the calyx having grown, 
there), and at the tip by three teeth (which be¬ 
fore were the petals), umbilicated : the seed' 
three ossicles, convex on one side, cornered or* 
the other, oblong. 

The species cultivated are : 1 * X communist 
Common Juniper; 2. J. Oxycedrus, Brown- 
berried Juniper; 3. X ikurlfera y Spanish Ju¬ 
niper ; 4* X BarbadtnsiS) Barbados Juniper; 
5. X Bermudlana , Bermudas Juniper; 0. X 
Sabina , Savin; 7* X Virginiana , Virginian, 
Juniper, or Red Cedar; G. X Phcenkea f Phoe¬ 
nician Juniper, or Cedar; X Lycia , Lycian 
Juniper, or Cedar. 

The first is a low shrub, seldom rising more 
than three feet high, sending out many spread¬ 
ing tough branches, which incline on eyary.' 
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aide, covered with a smooth, brown, or reddish ler; the Common, or Cypress-leaved, and the 
bark, with a tinge of purple ; the leaves narrow, Tamarisk-leaved, or Berry-bearing Savin. In 
awl-shaped, ending in acute points, placed by the first the branches grow more erect, the leaves 
threes round the branches, pointing outwards, are shorter, and end in acute points, which 
bright green on one side, and gray on the other, spread outwards : it rises to the height of seven 
continuing through the year: the male flowers or eight feet, and produces great quantities of 
are sometimes on the same plant with the fe- berries. The second sends out its branches ho- 
males, but at a distance from them; but they rizontally, and seldom rises more than three or 
are commonly on distinct plants: the female four feet high, but spreads to a considerable di¬ 
flowers arc succeeded by roundish berries, which stance every way: the leaves are very short, acute- 
arc first green, but when ripe of a dark purple pointed, running over each other along the 
colour, continuing on the bush two years. It branches, with the ends pointing upwards; the 
is common in all the northern pans of Europe* berries are smaller than those of the first, but 
The second species has the branchlgts three* of the same colour, and a little compressed : 
sided: the leaves sessile (by no means adnate), the whole plant has a very rank odour when 
altogether as in the first sort, but larger in all handled* It is a native of the South of Europe, 
the parts : berries rufescent, the size of a hazel- There is a variety with variegated leaves, 
nut r the height ten or twelve feet, branched the The seventh has the leaves mutually opposite 
whole length: branches small and taper, having by threes, fastened at the base by their inner 
no angles, as most of the other Jumpers have; side, in the new shoots imbricate in four rows* 
the male flowers at the ends of the branches in giving them the appearance of being quadran- 
conical scaly aments: the berries below from the gular; the year following these spread from the 
side of the same branch : it is feathered from branch at an acute angle, and appear to be dis¬ 
top to bottom, if left untouched from the first posed in six rows or longitudinal phalanges: the 
planting, or if not crowded with other trees: Derry dark blue, covereawith a white resinous 
the short sharp-pointed leaves give the shrub a meal. It is a native of North America, &c+ 
fine look; and the large brownish red berries There are varieties, as the Swedish, or Tred 
have a handsome appearance when ripe. It is a Juniper, which rises to the height of ten or 
native of Spain. twelve (even sixteen or eighteen) feet; the 

The third grows to the height of twenty-five branches grow more erect than those of the 
or thirty feet, and sends out many branches, common Juniper; the leaves are narrower, end 
which form a sort of pyramid; the leaves are in more acute points, and are placed further 
acute, lying over each other in four rows, so as asunder on the branches: the hemes also are 
to make the branches four-corned : the berries longer* 

very large, and black when ripe* It is a native of The Alpine, or Mountain Juniper, which ha* 
Spain. the leaves broader and thicker: the berries rather 

The fourth species haa been confounded with oval than spherical, 
the Bermudas Cedar; but the branches spread The eighth species grows with its branches in 
very wide, the leaves are extremely small, and a pyramid: the lower ones have short, acute- 
are every where imbricate : the bark is rugged, , pointed, grayish leaves, pointing outwards [ 
splits off in strings, and is of a very darken- out those on the upper branches are dark-green 
lour: the berries are smaller than those of the and imbricate, ending, however, in acute 
Bermudas Cedar, and are of a light brown co- points; the male flowers are produced at the ex- 
lour when ripe. It is a native of the West In- tremity of the branches, in a loose, scaly, coni- 
dies, where it rises to be one of the largest timber cal ament, standing erect on a short peduncle: 
trees* the fruit is sometimes upon the same tree, at a 

The fifth, or Bermudas Cedar, whilst young, distance from the male flowers, but more gene- 
has acute-pointed leaves, which spread open, rally on separate trees; the berries pale yellow 
and are placed by threes round the branches; when ripe, about the size of those of the first 
but as the trees advance their leaves alter, and sort. It is a native of the South of Europe* 
the branches become four-cornered ; the leaves The ninth has the branches growing erect, 
are very short, and lie over each other by fours and covered with a reddish-brown bark : the 
round the branches : the berries are produced leaves small, obtuse; the male flowers at the 
towards the ends of the branches, and are of a ends of the branches in a conical ament; and 
dark red colour, inclining to purple; the wood the fruit single from the axils below them, on 
has a very strong odour. It is a native of Ame- the same branch : the berries large, oval, and 
rica. when ripe brown. It is a native of the South 

The sixth if divided into two species by Mil* of France. 
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Culture *—*AH these plants* except tbe fifth 
sort, may be increased cither by seeds, layers* 
or cuttings- The latter methods are proper for 
the Savin kinds* 

The seeds or berries should be sown in beds 
of light earth* in the early autumn or spring* 
but the former is the better in light soils* in a 
warm sheltered situation, in the open ground* 
being well raked in- The beds should be kept 
perfectly clear from weeds* and the young plants 
be occasionally watered during the summer sea¬ 
son, When "the plants have had two years 1 
growth in these beds* and arc become strong, 
they should be removed into nursery rows at two 
feet apart* and a foot or eighteen inches distant 
in the rows. They should remain in these situ¬ 
ations till of proper growth to be planted out 
where they are to remain* 

The layers of the young branches should be 
laid clown at either of the above seasons* and, 
when well rooted taken off* and planted in the 
nursery, in the same manner as the seedling 
plants* 

The cuttings should be made from the young 
branches* and be planted in a shady border, in 
the latter end of summer* watering them occa¬ 
sionally till they have stricken good root; when 
they may be taken Tip with earth about their 
roots, and be managed in the same manner as 
by the other methods. 

The plants raised in these last ways seldom 
grow so upright* or to so large a size* as in the 
seed method* 

The common upright and striped Savins may 
likewise be increased by planting slips of the 
young branches; for the last sort the most va¬ 
riegated being made use of, in tbe latter end of 
summer, or in the autumn* in a shaded border, 
due water being given. When the plants are 
come up, they must be managed as the other sorts. ^ 

The fifth sort must he sown in pots or tubs* ' 


must be protected in the w inter, either in frames * 
or under a warm fence* the pot* being plunged 
in the earth* When they have been removed into 
different larger pots till of sufficient large growth* 
they mav lie planted out where they are to 
grow, which should be in a warm situation* It 
is proper to slicker them the first two winters 
during severe frosts, by mats* or other similar 
coverings. 

The proper periods for removing all the dif¬ 
ferent sorts into the open ground, are in the 
early autumn or spring months* 

These plants all succeed in the open ground* 
and grow in any common soil and situation, 
with other hardy plants of the tree kind, though 
they are the most prosperous in a light san3y 
soil, where the aspect is sheltered. 

In placing these kinds of plants in the clumps 
and shrubbery plantations, attention should be 
had to arrange them according to their degrees 
of growth* so as to exhibit a regular gradation 
of height* placing the low-growing sorts* as 
tbe common Juniper and Savin kinds, towards 
the fronts* and tne other larger growing sorts 
marc backwards, in assemblage with other or¬ 
namental shrubs and trees of the evergreen 
tribe; and some may be placed as single stand¬ 
ards* on open spaces of short grass, in the pleasure- 
ground quarters. Some of the large-growing 
sorts may also he introduced into the forest-tree 
plantations; as they have a fine effect* and 
afford excellent timber for many uses, more par¬ 
ticularly the Virginia Cedar, which arrives at a 
considerable size, especially when the under 
branches are trimmed off occasionally while 
young. 

J Ur ITER’S REARD, See Anthyllis* 

JUSTICIA* a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby and herbaceous kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diamlria 
Monogtjnia, and ranks in the natural order of 


at the same seasons as the other sorts, being 
placed in a frame to have the protection of 
glasses when the weather is frosty and severe* 
As tbe seeds are long in coming up, the mould 
in the pots, &c, must remain undisturbed till 
they appear, being shaded from the sun* and 
Btightly watered occasionally* The young plants 
should be kept quite free from weeds, and be 
duly watered till they have attained sufficient 
growth to be removed into separate small pots, 
filled with light earth, which is generally when 
from c*ne to two years old* In removing them, 
they should have balls of earth preserved about 
their roots, and be watered, and placed in a 
warm situation. The best season for this is in 
the tally spring* But it is of great advantage 
to plunge the poU in a mild hot-bed* They 
Xoi* II* 


Per ion a l&* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a oue- 
leafed perianthinni, very small, five-parted, 
acute, upright, narrow: the corolla one-petal- 
led, ringent: tubegibbose: border two-lipped: 
lip superior oblong, emarginate: lip inferior, 
of the same length* reflex* trifid : the stamina 
have two aw)-shaped filaments, hid under the 
upper lip: anthers upright, bifid at the base: 
thepislilJum is a top-shaped germ: style fili¬ 
form, length and situation ol the stamens: 
stigma simple; the perlcarpium is an oblong 
capsule, obtuse, narrowed at the base* two- 
celled, two-valved ; the partition opposite to 
the valves, gaping with an elastic claw : the 
seeds roundUh, 

The species cultivated are; 1. J* sexangulari$ p 
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Chickweed*1eaved Justicia; 3. J. SeorpioideSj 
Scorpion-tail VeraCruz Justicia; 3- J* Edo* 
fa, Long-spiked Justieia; 4* J, Adhaioda i 
Malabar Nut; J* hy&sopifotiiiy Snap-tree, 

The first is an annual plant* with an upright 
stalk, having six angles, rising two or three 
feet high* and dividing into many branches: 
the leaves opposite* an inch and half long, and 
one inch broad \ smooth* as arc also the slalks : 
at oat h joint come out clusters of small bractes; 
long before the stalks decay, most of the leaves 
fall oft* leaving only these bractes: the liuwcra 
are in small spiles at the side of the branches, 
sitting very close; they are of a beautiful car¬ 
mine colour. It is a native of La Vera Cruz, 
&c. 

The second species has a brittle stem, five or 
six feet high* sending out many branches :*the 
leaves two inches long, and one inch broad* 
hairy, opposite ; the flowers large, of a carmine 
colour* and ranged on one side of the spike. It 
is a native of La Vera Cruz, 

The third has a roundish stem* compressed* 
jointed : the leaves petiuled, smooth* acuminate* 
quite entire; the spike strobile-shaped* «[ith 
spreading, upright bractes: it grows five feet 
high ; the flowers grow in very long spikes from 
the end of the branches* ana are of a greenish 
colour* with a shade of blue. It is a native of 
the East Indies. 

The fourth species rises here with a strong 
woody stem to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet* sending out many spreading branches : the 
leaves more than six inches tong, and three 
inches broad* placed opposite: the flowers on 
short spikes at L the end of,the branches. It 
flowers in July* and is a native of Ceylon. 

The fifth has the stem from three to four feet 
high, sending out branches on every side from 
the bottom, so as to form a pyramid; they are 
covered with a white bark: the leaves entire* 
near two inches long, and one third pf an inch 
broad* smooth, stiff* deep green, opposite: at 
the base of the foot-stalks come out clusters of 
smaller leaves, of the same shape and texture: 
the peduncles short: the flowers white* with 
long calyxes: the capsules oblong, when ripe 
throwing out their seeds* whence the name of 
Snap-tree. It is a native of the Canary islands, 

' Culture .—These plants may be increased, 
some of them by seed*, and the others by layers 
and cuttingsbut the latter modes arc mostly 
practised, as the seeds arc obtained with diffi¬ 
culty. 

Where the seeds arc capable of being pro¬ 
cured, they may be sown in small pots filled 
with light fresh earth, in tin" early spring, being 
plungetl in a hot-bed of bark* watering the 


mould of the pots moderately when it become* 
dry. As they often remain long before ilie 
plants appear* the pots should not be dis¬ 
turbed, but be kept in the hot-bed. When the 
plants appear, fresh air should be admitted in 
mild weather, and slight .waterings given; and 
when they have attained a few inches in growth, 
they should be removed into separate pots filled 
with fresh earth* replungingtbcm in the hot-bed* 
watering and shading them till they have taken 
fredi root; air being then freely admitted* and as 
the season grows warin*due waterings beioggiven. 

As they advance in growth, they should be 
placed in larger pots* taking care not to over- 
ot them* keeping them constantly in the hol¬ 
ed. 

The layers should be laid down in tho early 
springs in pots.filled with light earth* a little 
water being given at the timer 
The cuttinga may be made from the young 
shoots* and planted in pots filled with the same 
con of earth in the later spring or summer 
months* giving theuf a .little water* and plun* 
ging them in the hot-bed of bark in the stoye^ I 
due shade being given, ,■ i 

When the plants have become perfectly root¬ 
ed, they may be taken off* or removed into se¬ 
parate pots* keeping them constantly in the stove 
or green-house, according as they are more or i 
less hardy. The two first sorts' are the most 
hardy; the others succeeding best in the hot- 
1 house or stove. 

The two first afford^ ornament and variety 
among the other potted plants of the less tender 
sorts* and the other among those of the stove 
kinds, 

IVY. See Hedera, \ 

IXIA* a genus containing plants of the her¬ 
baceous* bulbous* and tuberous root peren¬ 
nial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Triandria i! 
Momgynia y and ranks in the natural order of 
Ematce. t - * ^ M 

The characters are: that the jfcalyx is a spa the, ■ 
bivalve* inferior, shorter tbhri the corolla; jj 
valves oblong* permanent* exterior wider r n 
sheathing the interior : the corolla one-petalled* 
regular, superior: tube filiform* gradually en- :: 
larged* straight: border jregular* bell-shaped* 
six-parted; divisions olrfong* obtuse* equal* 
spreading:title stamina'have three filaments* i| 
thread-subulate,'inserted into the tube near the 1 
orifice, shorter than thtf corolla; anthers oblong* 
furrowed; the pistilluiri is an inferior, triangu- :! 
largcroi: style simple* filiform* upright: sijg- 
mas three* filiform: the perkarpium is an ovate , 
capsule* threc-aidcd* obtuse* three-celled* three- ' 
valvcd : the seeds |evt^l, roundish* smooth, : | 
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The species cultivated are; 1. /* SulbocoiVium f 
Crocus-leaved Ixia; 2. J, Ckmmsis , Chinese 
Ixia; 3. /. rosea , Rose-coloured Ixia; 4. J. 
bull'ifera r Bulb-bearing Ixia; 0, /. amta/a, 
Bearded Ixia; 6. LJU'raosQy Bending-stalked Ixia; 
J, L pohjstachia^ Manv-spikcd Ixia; 8, /. viacu* 
lata t Spoiled Ixia; 9- /- crocata, Crocus-flowered 
Ixia* 

The first has a roundish bulb, placed on the 
withered bulb, double the size of a pea, white, 
covered with a bay-coloured skin: the leaves 
three or four, in the flowering plant radical, in 
the fruiting cauline, spreading horizontally, half 
a footer thereabouts in length, smooth, sharp¬ 
ish : the stem solitary, upright, two inches 
high, above the uppermost leaf, convex on one 
side, flat on the other; in the fruiting plant a 
little higher, in the cultivated ope sometimes 
half a foot in height: the spathe terminating, 
two-valved : leaflets narrow-lanceolate, acute, 
concave, opposite; one upright, green, almost 
the length of the corolla; the other a little 
shorter, green on ihe back, but otherwise mem¬ 
branaceous and pellucid, patulous, whence the 
flower becomes as it were lateral. It is inodo¬ 
rous, and a native of Italy, flowering about 
the middle of April. 

Jt varies with white and yellow flowers, with 
purplish and yellow flowers, with blue and 
white flowers, with white flowers, and with 
Variegated flowers. 

The second species has the scape round, 
fistulous, pointed, upright, simple at bottom, 
paniclcd-dichotomous or trichotomous at top, 
smooth, almost the thickness of a finger, two 
feet high ; the leaves alternate, embracing, equi- 
tant, acute, entire, striated, smooth, the lower 
a little longer, about half the length of the 
stem, a span long and more: the flowers from 
the rips of the branches of the panicle, in um¬ 
bels, from three to seven, pcdunclcd: pedun¬ 
cles striated, one-flowered, an inch long; the 
snathe under the divisions and the umbel, wi¬ 
thered. In India, the stalks rise to the height 
of five or six feet, but in this climate they are 
seldom more than half that height. The flow¬ 
ers are of a yellow colour within, and variegated 
with dark red spots; the outside is of an orange 
colour; these appear in July and August, and 
in warm seasons are succeeded by seeds. It is 
a native of the East Indies, &c. 

The third has an ovare bulb, smooth, sub- 
truncated : the scape three- (or four-) cornered, 
sheathed at bottom, branched, few-flowered, 
smooth, from a band to a span in height: the 
leaves acute, grooved, smooth, the lowest, 
which is the longest, frequently double the 
length of the scape, or more, is lax and reflex; 


the two or three others are about the length of 
the scape, and tipright: the flowers at the ends 
of the branches rather large, coming out one 
after the other: the outer spathe ovate, green; 
inner lanceolaie, acute, membranaceous, sheath¬ 
ing the capsule. 

It varies with the three inner segments of the 
corolla yellow, and the three outer green ; with 
the three inner white-yellow, the three outer 
greenish; with* the three inner blue-white, the 
three outer greenish; with the three inner white, 
the three outer green ; with corollas wholly yel¬ 
low; or wholly blue,or rose-coloured with a yel¬ 
low base; also in the size of the flowers. 

The fourth species has the scape simple or 
branched, somewhat compressed, striated, 
smooth, sheathed at bottom with leaveSj from a 
hand to a foot in height; the leaves nerved and 
striated, distich, upright, smooth, a span long: 
the flowers three or more, large, with the rachis 
between the flowers flexuose; the spathe nerv¬ 
ed and netted, gray, with a dusky tip: tube of 
the corolla only a line in length : border divided 
beyond the middle, but not to the tube: seg¬ 
ments large,ovate-oblong, very blunt,spreading. 

It varies with the corolla purple, red and 
white, yellow; with the scape very short and 
simple, higher and branched, and oulbiferous. 

1 he fifth has a netted bulb, the size of a hazel 
nut; the scape simple, round, upright, smooth, 
from a hand to a foot in height and more: the 
leaves four or five, linear, five-nerved, the mid¬ 
dle nerve and edges thicker, acute, upright, 
shorter by half than the scape: the flowers 
pointing one way (very seldom one only) on 
two branches, often from five to nine on a 
scarcely flexuose rachis : the spathe? submem- 
bran accous, awn-toothed : the corollas white 
flesh-coloured. 

It varies with the segments of the borders of 
the corolla of a deep and elegant purple-violet 
colour within, three of them of the same colour 
on the outside, hut the three others alternately 
of a pale dirty violet; one of these with two on 
the side of it has a double band in the throat 
meeting at one end; and, according to Mr. 
Salisbury, with whitish corollas, having It purple 
Star, violet-coloured and yellow. In Miller's 
figures, with the corolla of a hcautiful'purple on 
the outside, but white within, and the stem 
terminated by two or three flowers; with the 
stalk terminated by two large flowers : the out¬ 
side of a violet colour, edged with white, and 
the inside pale blue; and with one flower, and 
the corolla of a most beautiful purple colour 
both within and without. 

The sixth species has a very small round bulb: 
the leaves three or four, long, slender, grass- 
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like* dark gveen: the stem very slender, round, 
ft foot and halt' high: at the top the flow?™ are 
collected in a spike sitting dose to the stalk, each 
having a thin, dry spaihe, which covers the cap¬ 
sule after the flower is fallen., The corolla is 
pure while, and small. 

The seventh species has a bulb the size of a 
hazel nut; the leaves three or tour, many-ncrvid, 
upright, smooth, half the length of the sca.|>e: 
the scape round, smooth, upright, many-spiked, 
from a foot to two feet in height: the blanches 
alternate, capillary, upright, a finger's length ; 
the flowers cm the scape and branches in spikes, on 
a flexuose rachis of a finger's length; the spathes 
sub membranaceous and awned. The flowers ap¬ 
pear in May* 

It varies with the corollas yellow and violet, 
of one colour. 

The eighth species has the bulb double the 
size of a hazel nut: the leaves three, four, or 
live, many-nerved, half the length of the scape; 
the scape usually simple, seldom many-spiked, 
round, upright, from a span to a fool high and 
more: branches filiform, upright, or spreading 
very much ; flowers in terminating spikes, on a 
flexuose rachU ; spathes membranaceous, gray 
at the base, brow n at the tip, somewhat jagged : 
the corolla, above the mouth of the tube, has 
a dusky spot at the base of the border* 

According to Miller, the stalk is slender, stiff, 
a foot and half Jong, naked to the top, where it 
is terminated by a round bunch of flowers, each 
inclosed in an oblong spathe, which is perma¬ 
nent, and splits open on one side : the flowers 
are on short peduncles, deep yellow with a 
dark-purple bottom- It flowers in May and 
June* 

The ninth has the bulb a little larger than a 
hazel nut : the leaves about five, reflex sub fal¬ 
cate, many-nerved, from an inch to a finger's 
, length, half or one-third of the length of the 
scape; the scape simple, round, or branched, 
somewhat flatted, flejeuose, upright, smooth, 
from a hand to a span in height: the branches 
spreading very much, naked, like the scape; 
the bractes gray at the base, ferruginous at the 
lip, slightly toothed and jagged : the flowers 
pointing one way, handsome,~belI-shaped, with 
a short'tube, orange-coloured with a paler hya¬ 
line or transparent mark above the mouth of the 
tube ; seldom two, but most commonly five or 
seven- It is one of the handsomest of the Ixias, 
and like other sorts becomes handsomer and more 
branched by cultivation* 

It varies with a short, simple, few-flowered 
scape, and a dark spot above the windowed or 
hyahne one, with a lofty, many-spiked, many- 
flawered scape, and with bright red flowers. 
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Culture ,—These plants may be Increased by 
seeds or off-sets. 

The seeds of such sorts as can he procured 
should be town in pots filled with JijriU earth, 
in the spring, plunging them in a mild hot-bed* 
When the 'plants have attained some growth, 
they should be removed into separate pots of the 
same earth, bcm£ placed under the protection 
of a frame til) they have lakcn root* They should 
be placed during the winter in a hot-bed frame* 
They may afterwards be removed into warm bor¬ 
ders, being protected from frosts in the winter, 
and a few retained in pots under the frame, or in 
a dry stove. 

They are three or four years in flowering when 
raised from seeds. 

The common way is therefore to increase them 
by planting oft-sets from the roots, which are 
afforded in great plenty ; the proper season for 
this is in the early spring, before the s)>ooting 
of the root, when the roots should be removed, 
and the off*seta taken off and planted out. 

The old roots should not be removed oftener 
than every three years* 

When the stems and leaves decay to the roots 
in the borders in autumn, they should be cover¬ 
ed over with tan a few inches thick, to protect 
them from frost and the depredations of mice* 

The hardy sorts serve to adorn the borders in 
the open ground, and the other tender sorts 
among other potted green-house plants, that re¬ 
quire protection in winter* 

IXORA, a genus containing plants of the 
flowering shrubby exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrandrta 
Monogtfnta 3 and ranks in the natural order of 
Steilatxe* 

Tire characters are; that the cafiyJt is a four- 
parted perianth ium, very small, upright, per¬ 
manent; the corolla one-petalled, funnel-form ; 
tube cyfiudric, very long, slender: border four- 
parted, flat: divisions ovate; the stamina have 
four filaments, above the mouth of the corolla, 
very short* anthers oblong: the pistillum is a 
roundish, inferior* germ; style filiform, len'g"tb 
of the tube: stigma two-cleft; the pericaroiunt 
a roundish berry, two-celled : the seeds by fours, 
convex on one side, cornered on the other* 

The species cultivated are: K I. coccinea, 
Scarlet Ixora; S. L ulba t White Ixora. 

The first has a woody stem, five or six feet 
high, sending out many slender branches covered 
with a brown bark : the leaves opposite, or three 
or four at a joint; the flowers terminating in 
clusters ; they have very long slender tubes, are 
cut into four ovate segments, and are of a 
deep red colour* It is a native of tire East 
Indies* 
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The second species has a woody stem, six or 
Seven feet high, sending out weak branches ; 
the leaves are opposite, sessile ; the flowers ter¬ 
minating in small clusters ; they have long slen¬ 
der tubes, divided into four segments at top, and 
are white, without scent. It is a native of the 
Last Indies, 

Culture .^These plants may be increased by 
seeds, when they can be prneuredfrom the coun¬ 
tries where they grow naturally,as they do not per¬ 
fect them in this climate. They should be sown 
in small potsas soon as they arrive, and be plunged 
into a hot-bed, when they arrive in autumn or 
winter seasons, the pots being plunged in the 
tan-bed in the stove; but when they come in the 
spring, it is best to plunge them m a tan-bed 
under frames. The seeds sometimes come up 
in about six weeks, if they are quite fresh ; other¬ 
wise they lie m the ground four or five months. 


or longer. The earth should therefore not .be 
thrown out of the pots till there are no hopes 
of their growing* When the plants come up, 
and are ft to remove, they should be each planted 
in a separate small pot, filled with light earth, 
being preserved in the green-house or stove. 

They may also be increased by cuttings, which 
should be planted during the summer months, 
in small pots, and plunged into a moderate hot¬ 
bed, covering them close cither with bell or hand 
glasses, to exclude tbe external air, shading them 
carefully from the sun in the heat of the day 
until they have put out good roots, when they 
should be parted, and each put into a separate 
pot, treating them as the seedling plants, Mr. 
Curtis thinks it probable, that these plants arc 
less tender than is supposed* 

They afford variety among other stove orgrecn- 
house plants. 
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K ADANAKU- See Aloe, 

K>EMPFERIA,a genus containing plants 
of the herbaceous perennial flowery kina. 

It belongs to the class and order Monandria 
Monogynia f and ranks in the natural order of 
Sciiamtuete* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a su¬ 
perior perianthium, obscure; the corolla is one- 
petalled ; tube long,^lender: border flat, six- 
parted : the three alternate divisions lanceolate, 
equal; the olhertwodivisioniovate; the upper one 
two-parted: the divisions obcordate: all equal in 
length: the stamina have one membranaceous 
filament, gubovate, emargmate; anther hnear, 
doubled, entirely adnate, scarce emerging from 
the tube of the corolla; the pistlllumia a round¬ 
ish germ : style the length of the tube : stigma 
two-plated, roundish : the pericarpium is a 
roundish capsule, three-sided, three-celled, three- 
valved : the seeds are several. 

The species cultivated are; 1* K * Galanga, 
Galangale; 2. K* rotunda. Round Ksempfena* 
The first is an annual, stemless, juicy plant: 
the root is bulbous, palmate, creeping, with ovate 
smooth lobes, and awl-shaped thick simple fibres; 
the leaves are broad-ovate, forming a ring next 
the ground, quite entire, smooth, with many 
longitudinal grooves, dark green, on short mem¬ 
branaceous,, subterraneous petioles, embracing 
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the inner ones: the flower radical, solitary 
sessile, juicy, very white, with a large violet spot 
in the middle. It is a native of the East 
Indies. 

The second has the mots somewhat like thos* 
of the first, but shorter, growing in large clusters, 
covered with an ash-coloured skin, Tmt within 
white: from the roots arise the leaves, which 
fold over each other at their base: they are six or 
eight inches long, and three broad in the middle, 
gradually ending in acute points; the flowers 
arise immediately from the roots, each having j» 
spatha at bottom cut into two segments 3 which 
closely embrace the fcot-sialk : they have six 
petals, the three lower which decline downward 
are long and narrow, the two upper are divided 
so deeply as to appear like a flower with four 
petals, and the side petal is bifid: they are 
of mixed colours, blue, purple, white, and 
Ted, having a fragrant odour* It flowers hr 
July and August, and is a native of the East 
Indies. 

Culture .—These plants are in creased by parting 
the roots, and planting them out in the spring, 
before they send forth new leaves, in pots of light 
rich mould; keeping them in the hot-house, 
giving water plentifully in the summer, but 
sparingly in the winter season* 

They afford variety in stove collections 
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KALE, See Bhassica. 

KALMIA, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy evergreen shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Decajidria 
‘Mmugynia 9 and ranks in the natural order of 
Bkarnes . 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a five* 
parted pcriantliiuni, small,’’permanent: segments 
subovate, acute, rather columnar: the corolla 
one-petalled, salver-furaiel-forni ■ tubecvlindric, 
longer than the calyx : border with a fiat disk; 
the margin upright, Sia If-five-cleft; ten nectari¬ 
ferous humlcts projlotiihfg outwardly from the co¬ 
rolla, and surrotmding it where the border of it is 
uprig!kt|: the stamina have ten awl-shaped fila¬ 
ment*, tiprighipspreidiiig, rather shortdruhan the 
corolla, inserted uuohhc base of the corolla ; an¬ 
thers simple; the pistitlum-is a roundish, genu: 
Ktyle thread-form, longer than the corolla, bent 
down : stigma obrtjse ; rhebcricarpiufn a capsule, 
iuBgWupec, depressed, live-called,, five-vafved, 
five-partite : the seed numerous* . 

The species cultivated arc: I. K* iStiJblial 
Broad-leaved Kalmia; 2- A\ an^Js^foka^ Nar¬ 
row-leaved Kalmu; 3- K, glattfa. Glaucous 
Kalmia; 4, K* hnsula t Hairy Kal ana. 

The first rises with a branch inf stalk to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, with very stiff 
leaves, which are two inches long and one broad, 
of a lucid green on their'upper Side, but of a pale 
green on their under : they have short foot-stalks, 
and stand without order round the branche|£ 
between these ira^Jds |arc formed for the next 
year's flowers, at the expemity of the branches 
these buds swell during the autumn and spring 
months-til fl the begunting of June, when the 
flowers burst out from their empalcments, form¬ 
ing a round, bunch, cuf corymb us, sitting very- 
close to il^e branch : they are of a pale blush 
colour, the out-rde tot the petal a peach colour. 
In its native sod it continues flowering a great 
part of the summer, and is highly ornamental. 
It is a native of Cafojinn. 

The noxious qualities t his elegant shrub 
lessen its value. ? 

The second BnectesfeBes from three fo six feet 
high, dividing into Wiull woody tranches, which 
.are *;t jy id&Cj-and Covered with a dark-gray 
barkT fhe lestves ara stiff, itauj^wo inches long, 
half an aijhi broad, of a' lucid green, placed 
without "ordern poll th^gStochev^on slender 
foot-stalks : the flowers are in loose bunches ou 
th® side of the br&f JPtyTipon slender peduncles: 
if^ are bright id when they first open, but 
afterwards ta^ytto a Jdush or peach-bloom 

There arc varfcticl} with pak and deep-red 
flowers, differimptu their habit fVhc latter, the 


moat humble of the two, not only produce* the 
most brilliant flowers, but in greater abundance. 

It is repuled poisonous to sheep and cattle in 
North America, where it is a native, ‘ 

The third is much inferior in size to the first, 
rarelv exceeding two feet in height. It is a na¬ 
tive of Newfi run dland, flowering in April aru! Mav. 

The fourth species is usually in height from 
two to three Icet, growing upright : the flowers 
are about the same size with those of the pre¬ 
ceding, are of a purple colour, and gfo^v in ra¬ 
cemes : the >talk, leaves,^and calyx are covered 
with strong hafts. It is a native dt Carolina. 

Culture. —'i hestrpkms are merged by seeds, 
layers, and suckers* - 

The first sort ti oioa(1v raised from seeps pro¬ 
cured from Aiucrka, Ufa lift h shodld btyfiown in 
pots vr boxes of fight sandy toibuld, in the 
spring, plunging them in an eagerly border, or 
in beds or light mould m the staple aspect. 
When placed on a gentle hot-bed they succeed 
better. They* m&^tpsJjGivever, be inured to the 
full air in summer,^ being sheltered during the 
wimcr frohifftifi * When the plants have had 
two years’ grov^th, obey ipajr he removed into 
separate pots, to oe cohtmueu two or more years, 
when they ^ may 'be planted onrrn ^kg : open 
ground in warm situation*. ^— 

The ( second sort is mcilly increased by layers, 
which should be made from the youna shoots, 
and laid down in tH early autumn. \Y beqthey 
are well footed, in a year or lm they may b c ' ^s . 
taken pff^ and planted in pots separately filled 
wuh bog earth, or In a warm border of the 
same eorf.of earth. This is more -hardy than 4 V 
the for eh ^f. 

The thifd sort is increased in the same way 
as the first, and require* similar management. 

The Fourth- is preserved wiiji difficulty in this 
climate, but may be raised by lay ere. 

The most of thc^,plants may like^ ise be in- \ 
creased by suck^ss, which should mriakeu off 
and planted in tfife spring, in nursery rows, for 
two or three years, when they may he removed 
to the w here they arc to grow. 

Thdso plants, in the more hardy sorts, afford 
ornanjem and variety in the fronts of shrubbery 
bordefv and clumps; and in the more tender 
sorts J fttrnmg other potted green-house plant** 

KIDNE y - LS EA N. See a s ko l os. 
KDNEY-BEAN TREE- See Gucihe, 
KENEY-VETCH, See Anthyuis. 
KSlGELAniA, a genus containing a plant 
of evergreen shrubby kind. 

lelungs to the class and order Dioecia De- 
and ranks in the natural order of Co~ 

characters arc ; that in the male the calyx 
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is a one-leafed pcrianthium* fifce-partcd, con¬ 
cave : divisions lanceolate, concave: the corol¬ 
la has five lanceolate petals, concave, rather 
longer than the calyx, and forming wiih it a 
pitcher-shaped figure : nectary, glandules ob¬ 
tusely three-lobed ; middle lobe largest, depres¬ 
sed* coloured, each growing to the claw of each 
petal; the stamina have ten filaments, very 
Hinall: anthers oblong, shorter than the calyx, 
gaping at the tips with two holes: female, the 
calyx as in the male: the corolla as in the male ; 
thepistillmn is a roundish germ : sty les five, sin» 
pie: stigmas obtuse : the pericarpium is a lea¬ 
thery, globose capsule* rough, one-ce!led, five- 
valved : the seeds about eight, roundish, corner¬ 
ed on one side, covered by a proper coat. 

The species cultivated is iC. AJricana , Afri¬ 
can Kiggelaria. 

It is a tree exceeding the height of a man, 
with the trunk and branches gray; the leaves 
are alternate, lanceolate, ptiioled, smooth, stiff, 
and straight, sharply serrate, acute, spreading : 
the petioles roundish* without stipules, one 
eighth of the length of the leaves : at the back 
of the leaf, where the larger lateral vessels come 
out* in the sinus or axil, (here is a slight pubes¬ 
cence with a cavity* which forms a prominence 
on the upper surface oi the leaf* On the male 
plant, one or two branched peduncles bear se¬ 
verj flowers, nodding, in a panicle; the petals 
are white, and the nectaries yellow. The female 
produces a single flower on a simple peduncle: 
the fruit is a globular, rugged, one-celled, ber¬ 
ried capsule, with a thick coriaceous rind, pu¬ 
bescent on the outside* and rugged, with gra¬ 
nular atoms* It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it rises to be a tree of mid¬ 
dling stature; but it does not grow to a great 
magnitude in this climate* 


Cultured The plants may he inCYcased by 
seeds, layers, and cuttings; but the first is the 
best method, as they root sparingly by layers 
anti cuttings. 

The seeds should be sown in the early au¬ 
tumn, in pots filled with fresh loamy earth* 
plunging them in a hot*bcd. When they have 
a few incites growth, they should be removed 
into separate small pots, replunging them 
in the hot-bed; and when well rooted they 
should be gradually hardened to the open 
air. 

The tayers should be made from the young 
shoots of the same year* laying them down in 
the summer. 

The cuttings of the ybung shoots should be 
planted in the spring, immediately before the 

f dants begin to shoot, in pots filled with soft 
oamy earth, being plunged in a very moderate 
hot-bed, and covered with glasses, to exclude the 
air; due shade being afforded, and little water 
given after the first planting. Such as strike 
root may be removed into separate small pots 
of loamy earth* and be exposed to the air in a 
warm sheltered situation, till the autumn, when 
they should be placed under the protection of 
the green-house, and managed in the same way 
as trees of the Orange kind* 

They afford variety among potted plants of 
the green*house kind, 

KING'S SPEAR, See Asphodelus* 
KITCHEN-GARDEN, that sort of Garden 
which is principally destined to the growth of 
different sorts of culinary vegetables and roots* 
The land designed for this sort of garden 
should be sufficiently spacious, of a good depth 
and quality of mould, dry* and at the same 
time welt situated for warmth, and the influence 
of the sun* See Garden. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN PLANTS* all such plants as are cultivated for the purpose of food. 
Names and Sorts. Modes op Culture. 


Agaricus campestrh 9 the field agaric or mush¬ 
room. 

Allium , garlick, onion, leek, &c, Of the 
first kind* large white gar lick—red garlick. 

In the second, or rocambole. 

In the third or onion, common oval Slras* 
burgh onion—great oval Portugal onion—flat 
white Spanish onion—flat red Spanish onion— 
silver-skinned onion—bulbless-rooted Welch 
onion. 

In the fourth, chives, orcives. 

In the fifth, escalot* or shallot. 

In the sixth, or Canada tree-on ion. 

In the seventh* or the leek* broad-leaved 
London leek—narrow-leaved leek* 


By the spawn of the mot, or invisible seed* run¬ 
ning in lumps of earth or dung* in the autumn. 
By the cloves of the root. 

By the root and bulbs from the stalk. 

By seed annually, which should be sown at 
different times in the early spring months. 


By dividing the roots, and planting them out 
in spring. 

By offsets of the root, planted out in spring. 

By offset bulbs of the root* and the bulbs at 
top of (he stalk* planted out in spring. 

By seed annually, which should be sown in 
the early spring. 
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Names and Sorts, 

A net hum ^ dill , &c., common dill* 

Fennel—light-green-leaved—dark-green fou¬ 
nd—sweet*seedcd fennel. 

Italian fennel. 

Angelica savita j common angelica, 

Aptnm, parsley, celery, See*, parsley—com¬ 
mon plane-leaved parsley—curled-leaved common 
parsley—broad-Waved, or large-rooted parsley* 
Celery—common upright celery—upright ce¬ 
lery with solid stalks—^turnip-rooted spreading 
celery. 

Asparagus officinalis^ common -asparagus, 

Atriphx kortensiSj garden orach—white- 
leaved garden orach—green orach—purple orach. 
Beta uttlgari&f beet—common culinary beet— 
green-leaved culinary beet—white beet—chard, 
or reat white Swiss beet—mangel wurzel beet. 
Red beet—large, long red*rooted beet—tur¬ 
nip-rooted red beet—red-rooted beet with green 
leaves—pale-red beet, ' 

Bor ago } borage. 

Brassica, the cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
turnip, &c,, the cabbage—small early summer 
cabbage—dwarf early sugar-loaf-shaped cabbage 
—large, hollow, sugar-loaf cabbage—early Rus¬ 
sia cabbage—common round white cabbage— 
long-sideJ hollow cabbage—oval hollow cabbage 
—flat-topped cabbage—musk-scented cabbage 
—giant cabbage—red cabbage, 

' Savoy cabbage—common green curled Savoy 
—large green l>utch Savoy—yellow Savoy* 
Lacimatcd, and other open-leaved cole— 
green curled borecole—red curled borecole— 
thick-leaved curled borecole—fmelv fringed 
borecole—broad, erect, curled-leaved Siberian 
borecole, or Scotch cole, or kale, red and green 
—common plane-leaved green colewort* 

Turnip cabbage—turnip cabbage with the 
turnip above ground—with the turnip under 
ground. 

The cauliflower—early cauliflower—late cau¬ 
liflower, 

Italian brassica f or broccoli—early purple 
broccoli—late large purple broccoli, compre¬ 
hending varieties, with blue, brown, green, and 
yellowish heads—dwarf purple broccoli—white 
or cauliflower* broccoli—black broccoli * 

The turnip—early Dutch turnip—\\ hits round 
turnip—green-topped turnip—red-topped turnip 
—yellow turnip—oblong white turnip—long 
whi te -rooted F ren c h turn i p—rou nd pur p I cF rcnch 
turnip. 

Calendula officinalis , common marigold- 

Cickorium eml'ma , endive—green curled en¬ 
dive—while curled endive—broad-leaved Bata¬ 
vian endive. £ 


Modes op Cclturr, 

* By seed annually, sown in the spring* 

By seed sown in spring; also by slipping the 
old roots, and planting them out in the autumn. 
By seed annually, sown in the spring. 

By seed annually, sown in spring. 

By seed sown in spring. 

By seed sown in the spring, for transplanting 
in summer and autumn* 

V 

By seed sown in the autumn; and when once 
raised, the roots abide for some years. 

By seed annually, sown in the spring. 

By seed annually, sown in the spring months. 

By seed annually, sown in the early spring. 

By seed annually, sown in autumn or spring. 
By seed annually, sown at different times m 
spring and autumn, for use all the year, by 
having the plants set out at various times. 


By seed annually, sown in spring, for au¬ 
tumn and winter use. 

By seed annually, sown in spring and sum¬ 
mer, for plants for autumn and winter use. 


By seed, sown annually in spring and sum¬ 
mer. 

By seed sown annually, in spring and autumn, 
for plants lor summer aud autumn use. 

By seed, sown in spring and beginning of 
summer, for plants for autumn, winter, and 
spring use. 

By seed sown in spring and summer, for 
plums for use most part of the year* 


By seed sown annually, in ~ spring, summer, 
or autumn. 

By seed sown annually, in summer, from 
May till July, for plants for autumn and winter 
Vise- 
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Names'and Sorts. 

Cocklearia armor$cia f horse-radish* 

Cramhe , sea-cabbage or colewort—the dif¬ 
ferent varieties, 

CucumU) cucumber and melon—the cucum¬ 
ber—early short prickly cucumber—early clus- 
tcr-cucuinber—[oug, green, prickly cucumber—- 
long, white, prickly cucumber—long, smooth, 
green, Turkey cucumber—large, smooth, white 
cucumber—large,smooth, green, Uoman cucum¬ 
ber. 

The melon—Roman* melon—Cantaleupe 
melon; varieties of each; and several other, 
sorts* 

Cvcurbita , the gourd and water melon, 

Gunartiy artichoke and cardoou—the common 
artichoke—globular-headed, red Dutch arti¬ 
choke—oval-headed, green French artichoke. 

The common cardoon. 

Dauais carota , the carrot—orange-coloured 
carrot—red carrot—yellow carrot—white carrot, 

Helton thus htberosus t tuberous sun-flower, or 
Jerusalem artichoke. 

fiifsstipHs common hyssop—the 

several different varieties. 

Lactuca^ lettuce—early green cabbage-lettuce 
—w hi te cabbage -1 et tu ce—b r o w n D u tc h cabbage - 
lettuce—great admirable cabbage-lettuce—green 
and white ball-cabbage-lettuce—green cos-let¬ 
tuce—white cos-lettuce—black cos-lettuce— 
spotted Aleppo cos-lettuce—brown Cilicia let¬ 
tuce—imperial lettuce—red capuchin lettuce—* 
green capuchin lettuce—curled lettuce, 

L&vnnduUiy lavender—spike-flu wered common 
lavender—common narrow-leaved—broad-leav¬ 
ed—blue-do wered—white-flowered—and dwarf 
lavender. 

Stoechas, or French lavender, 

htpxdtum sativum , garden-crens—common 
small-leaved—broad-leaved—cur led-I caved. 

Melissa officinalis, balm—common balm. 

* 

Menifoty mint, penny-royal, &c. green com¬ 
mon spearmint—curled-leaved spearmint—va¬ 
riegated spearmint, ' 

Peppermint. 

Penny-royal, 

Oojmum Badticuviy basil—common sweet 
basil—several varieties. 

Ortganumy marjoram—common, wild, per¬ 
ennial pot marjoram—winter perennial sweet- 
maijoram—maijorana, or annual sweet-marjo¬ 
ram* 

Voi,, II, 


Modes of Culture. 

By pieces of the roots planted out in spring, 
for use most part of the year. 

By seed sown in spring; but when once raised, 
the roots remain for years, sending up shoots, for 
use in spring and summer. 

By seed sown annually, at different times, on 
hot-beds, in the early spring and summer. 


By seed flown annually, at different times, on 
hot-beds, in the spring months* 

By seed sown annually, in the spring season. 

By suckers from the sides of the old plants 
in spring, of many years' duration. 

By seeds sown annually, in the early spring. 

By seed sown annually, in spring, summer, 
and autumn, for use most part of the year. 

By pieces of the root planted annually, in the 
spring reason. 

By seed sown in spring, and by planting slips 
and cuttings of its branches. 

By seed sown annually, at different times, ia 
spring, summer, and auluinn, for plants for 
setting out tor use most pan of the year. 


By slips planted out in spring, which are of 
many years' continuance. 

i" 

By planting slips or cuttings, and by seed, 
which are of many years 1 duration. 

By sowing seed at different times of the year # 
according as the plants are wanted. 

By dividing and planting the roots in spring 
or autumn, which arc of many years' duration. 

By dividing the roots, bv young plants, and 
by cuttings of the stalks, planted out in spring, 
and which continue many years. 

By roots and plants, &c. like the former. 

- By dividing and slipping the plants, as for 
the mint, and planting them out. 

By seed sown in spring, on a hot-bed, the 
plants being afterwards planted out. 

By sowing seeds in spring, and the two former 
also by slipping the roots, and planting them, 

F 
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Names and Sorts* 

Pastinaca saliva, parsnip—common garden 
parsnep* 

Phmedlus vulgaris, common kidney-bean— 
dwarfs and runners* Dwarf kinds—early white— 
catly yellow—liver-coloured—speckled dwarf— 
Canterbury white dwarf—Battersea whi f c dwarf 
—large white dwarf—cream-coloured dwarf— 
black dwarf—sparrow-egg dwarf—amber-spcc- 
klcd dwarf* 

Running kinds^srarlct runner—white variety 
*—Urge Dutch runner—Battersea white runner— 
negro runner—variable runner. 

Pisan i, the pea*Charlton pea—erolden Charl¬ 
ton—earliest golden Charlton—Tong Reading 
hotspur—Masters' hotspur—Spanish morotlo— 
green nonpareil—early dwarf marrowfat—large 
marrowfat—green roundval, or union—white 
roundvsd—Leduian's dwarf pea—small sugar 
pea—large sugar pta—cluster pea—crown pea 
—egg-pea—sickle pea, fee* 

PoriuUica olerocea, purslane—^jreen purslane 
—golden purslane* 

Poterhm Sanguisorla, burnet—common gar¬ 
den burnct. 

Raphavus sativvs, the radish—short-topped 
early radish—long-topped radish—deep-red ra¬ 
dish—pale-^red, transparent, mild radish—sal¬ 
mon-coloured radish—small white turnip-rooted 
radish—small red turnip radish—large, white, 
turnip-rooted Spanish radish—large, black, tur¬ 
nip-rooted Spanish radish* 

Rosmarinus, rosemary—some varieties* 

Ritmer acetosa , sorrel—common long-leaved 
torrel—round-leaved French sorrel—barren sor¬ 
rel. 

Rut a graveolens , rue ; several varieties. 
Salvia, sage, clary, &c. The sorts are— 
common sage—red sage—broad’ leaved green 
sage—narrow-leaved green sage—broad-leaved 
hoary sage—sage of virtue—wormwood sage, &c* 
Clary, 

Saturvja , savory—wioter perennial savory— 
summer annual savory, 

Scandix Cercfolium , chervil—annua) garden 
chervil* 

Sccrz&nera, scorzonera—Spanish scorzonera, 
Sinapist mustard — white mustard — black 
mustard—field or wild mustard; the former to 
not young in sal lad, and the two last for their 
seeds, to make the table sauce called mustard. 
Stum sisarum, sisarum or skirret. 

Smymium Olusatrum, Alisandcrs, or com¬ 
mon Alexanders. 


Modes of Culture* 

By seed sown annually, in spring, for winter 
use* 

By seed sown annually, at different times 
from April till July or the following month. 


By sowing the seed like the former, but prin¬ 
cipally in the summer months* 

By seed sown annually, at different times from 
October till June, but principally in the early 
spring months* 


By seed sown at different times in April and 
May. * 

By seed sown in autumn or spring, and part¬ 
ing the roots* 

By seed sown at different times from Christ¬ 
mas till July or August; hut the latter sous 
sown principally in June and July, for autumn 
and winter use* 


By planting layers, slips, and cuttings, m 
spring* 

By parting the roots, and the first sort also 
plentifully by seed. 

By planting slips and cuttings; also by seed. 
By planting slips, in April,^May, and June; 
also by sowing the seed in the spring season* 


By seed sown annually in the spring* 

Both by seed sown in the spring season, and 
the former also by planting *lips. 

By seed annually, in August, for winter and 
spring use, or sown also in spring and summer, 
for succession crops. 

An eatable root, raised from seed sown in spring. 

By seed in spring; or, if for sallads, at any 
time of the year* 


An eatable root, raised by planting offsets 
comnfonly, of the root, also by seeds* 

By seta annually in spring. 
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Names and Sorts* 

Sahnum 9 night-shade, furnishing the potatoe 
and tomatoe—tuberous-rooted sohmiun, or pota¬ 
toe—the common round red potatoe—early round 
red—oblong red—deep red—pale red—rough 
red — while kidney*shapcd— large red-ended 
kidney—white round—white cluster—prolific 
American* 

Tomatoe* or love-apple; varieties* 

Spinaciay spinach—round, thick-leaved, or 
smooth-seeded—triangular-leaved* or prickly— 
seeded; the former for spring and summer 
crops, the latter to stand the winter* 

Tanacetum vulgare * com in on tansey* 

Thymus vulgaris 7 common thyme—the varie- 
titt with broad leaves—with narrow leaves— 
with striped leaves* 


Tragopogon porrifolium t salsafy* 

Trop&olum) Indian Cress, or nasturtium- 
nasturtium minus—nasturtium majus; their 
flowers tor garnish and sallads, and their seeds 
to pickle* 

Valeriana Loeusta^ com-sal lad, or lamb’s* 
lettuce* 

Vicia Faba * the bean—early MaEagan—early 
Lisbon—long-pod—Tur k ey long-pod—toker 
bean—Sandwich bean—Windsor Dean—white- 
blossomed—* red-blossomed—Spanish bean—* 
nonpareil bean—dwarf fan bean* very low* 

See the different Genera* 

KNAUTIA* a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous* annual, and biennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrandria 
Manogynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
jigeregatte* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a com¬ 
mon perianth) inn, containing the fiosculcs dis¬ 
posed in a simple orb, simple, cylindric, oblong, 
upright: divisions awl-shaped, Approximated, 
ofthc number of the floscules: periamhium 
proper* very small* cruwning the germ* quite 
entire, coriaceous, pervious at top ; the corolla 
is universal, equal: proper one-petalled, un¬ 
equal i tube the length of the calyx : border un¬ 
equal* four-cleft; the exterior segment larger 
.and ovate: the stamina have four filaments, 
longer than the tube of the corolla, inserted into 
the receptacle : anthers oblong, incumbent: the 

1 >istilium is an inferior germ : style filiform, 
ength of the stamens: stigma thickish, two- 
■dett: there is no pericarpium: the seeds soli¬ 
tary, four-sided, crowned with the down, and 
covered with the proper involucre of the flower: 


Modes or Culture* 

By planting pieces of the roots, or the roots 
whole, in spring; also by sowing seed occasion¬ 
ally to obtain new varieties* 


By sowing the seed annually* on a hot-bed* 
in the spring* 

By sowing seed annually, in spring, summer* 
and autumn* for use most part or the year. 


By parting the roots, and planting in spring or 
autumn* 

By sowing seeds in March and April; also by 
planting gbps ot the root and branches, and by 
cuttings; but seed is the only way to raise a 
quantity of the common sort; and the other 
methods to continue the varieties* or for a gene¬ 
ral supply. 

An esculent root, by seeds annually in spring* 

Raised annually from seeds, sown at different 
times in spring* 

By seed sown in spring and autumn* 

By seed sown annually, at different limes from 
October until June* but principally in the early 
spring months * 


the receptacle common* scarcely remarkable* 
flat, naked* 

The species cultivated arc: 1. K* Orientalis f 
Oriental Knautia; 2, K* Proponikay Levant 
Knautia* 

The first rises with an upright branching 
stalk four feet high : the branches terminated 
by single peduncles, each supporting one flower, 
with the florets of a bright-Ted colour; the 
leaves on the middle of the stem are pinnatifid ; 
the rest only serrate: the flowers radiate, with 
five florets (four). It is annual, and a native 
of the Levant, flowering from June to September, 

The second has the stem biennial, the thick¬ 
ness of a finger* two feet high, villose: the leaves 
somewhat hairy, nigged; and serrate, except the 
upper ones, which are quite entire, and a span 
long: thecalyxesoblong,cylindrical,consistingof 
eight or ten lanceolate leaflets* awl-shaped at 
the tip: corollas not longer than the calyx* 
four-cleft; the marginal ones larger, with the 
outer segment larger, purple: middle corollcts 
often four* smaller* less irregular : anthers pur- 
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pie; the filaments and pistils are white* Found 
in the Levant* 

Culture .^These plants maybe easily increas¬ 
ed by seeds, which, when permitted to scatter 
in the autumn, produce good plants. They may 
afterwards be taken up* and planted in the bor¬ 
ders of pleasure-grounds, among low shrubs 
near the walks, 1'he plants in this way live 


through the winter, and flower in June. There 
is no culture required but to keep the plants 
clean from weeds. The seeds fall as soon as 
they are ripe* 

They afford variety among other hardy flower¬ 
ing plants of similar growths, 

KNEE-HOLLY. See Rosens, 
KNOT-GRASS* See Illecebrum. 


LAC 

L abrador tea. See l*dom + 

i LABURNUM. See Cytisus. 
LABYRINTH, a sort of maze or wilderness 
plantation, abounding with hedges and walks, 
distributed into many windings and intricate 
turnings, leading to one common centre, ex¬ 
tremely difficult to be found out, designed by way 
of amusement. 

It is commonly formed with hedges, in double 
rows, leading in various twistings and turnings, 
backward and forward, with intervening planta¬ 
tions and gravel-walks alternately between 
hedge and hedge. The great object is to have 
the walk contrived in so many mazy intricate 
windings, as to cause much labour and difficulty 
to find out the centre, by meeting with frequent 
stops and disappointments, as the hedges 
must not be crossed or broken through. In a 
Veil-contrived Labyrinth 1 a stranger often en¬ 
tirely loses himself, so as neither to find his way 
to the centre* or out again the way he came in. 

They are now, however, rarely introduced in 
modem garden designs; and scarce to be seen* 
except In some old gardens 

The hedges for this use are usually of horn¬ 
beam, but may be of beech, elm, or ary other 
sort that can be kept in mat order by clipping. 
The walks should be five feet wide at least, laid 
with gravel, and neatly rolled; and the trees and 
shrubs to form the thicket of wood between the 
hedges of any of the hardy kinds of the de¬ 
ciduous tribe, interspersed with some evergreens. 
In the middle, a space should be left open as the 
WUre. 

^SinaU Labyrinths are occasionally formed 
with box edgings, and borders for plants, and 
alleys for walking in, in imitation of the large 
ones, and which have a good effect in small 
garden-grounds. 

LAC, or GUM LAC. See Croton-, 
LACE-BARK. See Dapunk, 

& 


LAC 

LACHENALIA, a genus containing plants 
of the bolhous-rooicd kinds. 

It belongs to the clans and order Hcxandria 
Monogijnta f and ranks in the natural order of 
Coranarice* 

The characters are that there is no calyx: 
the corolla has six petals, erected into a tube, 
oblong, connate at the base, unequal: the three 
exterior ones shorter, often callous at the tip r 
the stamina have six awl-shaped, upright fila¬ 
ments, growing lo the base of the petals, and of 
the same length with them: anthers oblong: 
the pisulium is a superior $u bo vale germ ; style 
awl-shaped, length of the stamens; stigma 
simple; the periearpium is a subovate capsule, 
three-winged, three-celled : the seeds several* 
globose, affixed to the receptacle. 

The species cultivated are: I. L* orchioides. 
Spotted-leaved Lachenalia; 2. L*paUida % Pale- 
flowered Lac hen aha; 3. L. tricolor , Three-co¬ 
loured Lachenalia. 

The first has a roundish, whitish bulb: the 
whole of the plant is smooth: the leaves usually 
two from thebuib, from six inches to a foot in 
length, one always much narrower than the 
other, sharpish, thick, spreading at lop, flatfish* 
sheathing aiid^rhanncllcd at bottom, nni^h and 
cartilaginous at the edge, dirty green, marked 
with lines on the inside, and having dusky spots 
scattered over them: the scape round, upright* 
pale green with dusky spots, commonly longer 
than the leaves: the bractes lanceolate, acu¬ 
minate, concave at the base, spreading very 
much, white: the flowers are almost upright; 
the upper ones in the spike abortive. It is & 
native of the Cape. 

In the second species Ihe bulb is roundish,, 
flatted a little, ihe size of a haze! nut: the root- 
leaves two, a foot long ami more, acute, chan¬ 
nelled, and sheathing botiom, flat at top, li¬ 
near-lanceolate, almost equal in length, one 
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near an inch in width, the other much narrow¬ 
er, deep green on botii sides, unspotted, shin¬ 
ing, quite entire, and not rough about the edge: 
the scape round, shining, pale green, unspotted, 
almost upright, weak : the raceme upright, 
three inches long, with about twenty flowers, 
somewhat remote, and inodorous : the bracles 
sessile, concave, acuminate, whitish: the pedi¬ 
cels one-flowered, round, almost upright, the 
length of the bractea at least: petals whitish, 
the three outer wholly green above the middle, 
the inner marked there only with a green line. 
It is a native oF the Cape. 

In the third the leaves two, radical, lanceolate, 
like those, of the common white lily, thin, not 
fleshy, dusky-spotted on the upper surface : the 
bcape round, like that of the garden hyacinth, 
scarcely a foot high, dusky-spotted : the flowers 
alternate: the petals lanceolate, unequal; the 
three outer fastened to the inner ones, which do 
not at all cohere at the base ; the filaments de¬ 
clining, inserted into the receptacle: the anthers 
blood-red: stigma while: the stem is almost 
comose, with abundance of awl-shaped bractes 
that spring out below the upper rudiments of 
the flowers. 

It varies with yellow, saffron-coloured, blood- 
red purple at the lip, and greenish yellow co¬ 
rollas; also m the proportion between the inner 
and outer petals j and in the breadth of the 
leaves. It is a native of the Cape. 

Culture *—'These plants may be increased by 
offsets from the bulbs, and by seeds, when they 
art produced. 

The offsets should be planted out in pots of 
light fresh earth, when the bulbs are in a slate of 
inactivity of growth, placing them in a warm 
border to be covered w ith hand glasses, or, what 
is better, in a dry stove or green-house. 

They bear forcing tolerably, and their flower¬ 
ing is much promoted by being preserved in the 
warmth of the stove. 

They afford variety among collections of pot¬ 
ted bulbous-rooted flowering plaifts* 

LACTUCA, a genus containing a plant of the 
herbaceous auouaF kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygatniu JEfjitalh, and ranks in the natural 
order of Compositee Semifiosculosee. 

The characters are; that the calyx is common, 
imbricated, cylindric ; scales very many, sharp, 
membranaceous on the margin; the corolla 
compound, imbricated, uniform: corollets her¬ 
maphrodite, very many, equal: proper one-pc- 
tailed, ligulate, truncated, lour* or five-toothed: 
the stamina have five capillary filaments, very 
short; anther cylindric, tubular: the pistillum 
is a subovate germ; style filiform, length of the 


stamens : stigmas two, reflex : there Is no peri- 
carpium : calyx converging, ovate-cylindric : the 
seeds solitary, ovate, acuminate, even, com¬ 
pressed: down capillary, on a long stipe attenu¬ 
ated below : the receptacle naked. 

The species is L, saliva, Common Garden 
Lettuce. 

It has the leaves targe, milky, frequently 
wrinkled, usually pale green, but varying much 
in colour, form, &c. in the different varieties: 
the stem strong, round, two feet or three quar¬ 
ters of a yard in height, bearing abundance of 
small yellow flowers* Its native place is un¬ 
known ; and it is not improbable but that it 
may be improved by cultivation from one of the 
wild sorts* 

There are several varieties cultivated: the prin¬ 
cipal of which are, of the Cabbage Lettuce 
kind, the Hardy Green, White Honey, Great 
Admirable While, Brown Dutch, Small Early, 
White Ball, Green Ball ; and of the Coss Let¬ 
tuce kind, the Green Coss, White Cuss, Egyp- 
tian Coss, Spotted Coss, Black Coss, Brown 
Cilicia, Green Cilicia, Bed Capuchin, Green 
Capuchin, Large Imperial, the Roman, the 
Prince; but the three or four first of the dif¬ 
ferent sorts are the most valuable, and it is of 
much consequence to have the best kinds. 

Culture ,—*This species, and all the varieties* 
are raised by sowing the seed annually, at dif¬ 
ferent times, as in February and the three fol¬ 
lowing months, for the summer supply of 
plants; and in August and the following month, 
for the autumn, winter, and very early spring 
supplies. 

These different sowings should be performed 
upon bed-* of fine light dry earth, in an open 
situation, and exposed to the sun. Some of 
the late sowings may be made under band 
glasses, or in frames or boxes, in order to have the 
young plants protected from frosts. Each of the 
varieties or sorts should be sown separately, and 
distinct from the others, and be slightly raked in. 

It is sometimes the practice to sow them 
among other low growing crops, such as ra¬ 
dishes, spinach, onions, 8tc. to save ground ; 
but this should always be avoided as* much as 
possible, as a very small portion of land is suf¬ 
ficient for raising large supplies of plants. 

For the very early spring use, as open Let¬ 
tuces, the early white cabbage sorts are the most 
proper; but for the main crops, to remain for 
Full growth, the principal sorts of the Coss and 
Cabbage kinds must be employed. 

When the plants appear, they must be kept 
perfectly free from weeds, and properly thinned. 
As they attain a proper growth, as three or four 
inches in height, some of the different sorts 
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must be planted out into beds in the open 
ground, drawing them up carefully* and plant- 
mg them immediately. This work should be 
performed by a line and small dibble, in rows, a 
foot or more distant, with the same space from 
plant to plant. The quincunx mode is mostly 
adopted, which afford* the most room, and at 
the same time has the neatest appearance. As 
soon as the planting is finished, the whole 
should be well watered; and when the weather 
is dry, repeated once or twice. 

By thus planting out the several ports at dif¬ 
ferent times, at the distance of three weeks or a 
month, from the early spring till the Jaiter end 
of the autumn, due successions of good Let¬ 
tuces may be provided. 

In the summer plantings out, when the wea¬ 
ther proves very dry, it is sometimes the prac¬ 
tice to plant them m small drills, in order to 
preserve the moisture more effectually. 

After the beds of the different principal sow¬ 
ings have been considerably thinned by the 
several transplantations that have been made 
from them, the plants that remain may be set 
out to proper distances by the hoe, and* left to 
take their full growth. 

When the plants of the main spring and 
summer crops have attained a pretty full growth, 
especially those of the Coss kinds, it is neces¬ 
sary to tie the leaves of them up with baBS pretty 
close, when the plants are quite dry, in order to 
blanch the inner parts, and render them per¬ 
fectly crisp and tender. 

Culture in the winter and very early spring 
crops .—For this purpose some seed of the 
Hardy Green and White Cabbage sorts, and the 
Brown Dutch, and White and Green Cose kinds 
should be sown about the middle of August, 
and beginning of September, in open situations, 
when t he plants will come up in a week often days, 
and about the end ot September; and m Octo¬ 
ber, a parcel of the best plant* of each sowing 
should be planted out in a warm dry situation, 
five or six inches asunder; and at the latter 
period some in shallow frames, to be covered 
with glasses on cold nights, and in bad weather; 
or under 1 fluid-glasses, or in a bed arched over 
with hoops or rods, to be covered with mats in 
winter frosts. 

Under either of the above shelters the plants 
should have Lhe free air in mild dry weather, 
covering them in cold nights with proper cove re, 
especially after this month; also in all very cold, 
and in very wet weather, day or night, particu¬ 
larly those in the frames and under glasses; and 
those in hand-glasses may have the glasses 
almost constantly over them in winter, tilting 
up one side in nukl weather, only setting them 


entirely off in fine mild dry days; but in sharp 
frosty weal her keeping those under every kind 
of shelter quite close; allowing also additional 
covering ot mats or litter, when the frost is very 
intense. Those in the borders may be defend¬ 
ed by some light litter; but the covering should 
never be suffered to remain longeron any of the 
crons than the bad weather continues, the free 
air being admitted every mild day. 

In this method Lettuces may be had the 
greatest part of winter and early in spring, parti¬ 
cularly the Cabbage sorts: those pLmed out 
first will be fit for use in November and Decem¬ 
ber, and lhe second plantings come in towards 
Christmas, and, being sheltered by the glares, 
continue coming in for use till succeedoTby the 
other latter autumn sowings; being careful that, 
as aitv arc gathered out of the frames or glasses, 
others be removed from the borders to fillup the 
vacancies, whereby the glasses may be constantly 
supplied during the winter season. 

It is sometimes lhe practice where Lettuces 
arc intended to be planted in frames late in au¬ 
tumn, for winter use, to have a moderate hot¬ 
bed made for their reception, in order that they 
may be well forwarded in the beginning of w in¬ 
ter ; and if the heat is continued moderately by 
aid of linings, allowing plenty of air in mild 
weather, the plants may be very fine by Christ¬ 
inas or a little after. 

Culture in the winter standing spring crops 
In order to have good Lettuces for spring use, 
some seed should be sown toward the middle 
and latter end of August, for the plants to 
stand the winter* some where sown, others 
transplanted into warm borders, to stand with¬ 
out any other shelter than that of the walls or 
other fences; and another sowing should be 
performed about the middle of September, to 
provide plants for pricking out under frames, to 
have iheshelterof the glasses all winter, as a re¬ 
serve in case those in the borders are destroyed ; 
where both stand, one may succeed the other as 
crops. # 

In the first case a quantity of the best plants, 
when two or three inches high, should bt plant¬ 
ed out towards the latter eud of October, into 
a south border, under a wall, &c. and in some 
other warm dry situation, in rows six inches 
asunder, and four inches in the raws ; or some 
close unrler a south wall, or other fence, in a 
foot-wide space all the way along, pricking them 
therein four or six inches distant; as they 
will have a better chance of standing the winter 
than those situated more distant from the shelter 
of the wall. In each method the plants arc to 
remain to take their chance all winter: out of 
the whole many of them will probably escape 
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the fro&t; but in very severe weather they may 
be protected by a liyht covering of dry long 
litter, which should be removed again in doe 
tim^ when the frost breaks. In March or 
April* if they remain too thick, some should be 
thinned out and planted in another place, in 
Tow's twelve or fifteen inches asunder; the 
crops thus wintered m the open ground, come 
in tor use in April and Mav, to succeed those 
sown in autumn, and sheltered occasionally 3 II 
winter, and will remain good till the spring 
sown plants are ready for use* 

In the latter case, or those sown in September, 
to be wintered in frames, they should be planted 
about the Utter end of October, or beginning of 
the following month, in rows, from the hack to 
the front of the frame, three inches distant, 
closing the earth well about each plant, finishing 
with a moderate watering all over the plants, 
ami putting on the glasses to promote their 
more speedy rooting afresh, shoving the lights, 
however, two or three inches down, to give vent 
to the moist vapour arising from the mould ; 
but when ihc plants have taken fresh root, and 
are set to growing, the full air should be admit¬ 
ted every mild dry day, by taking the glasses 
entirely off, which must he continued through¬ 
out the winter season, in all dry mild weather, 
but putting them on every night in cold or very 
wet weather 3 also in the day-time when great 
rains prevail 5 and in frosty weather keeping the 
lasses always on, except in the middle of sunny 
ays, and when the frost is but slight; using 
also other coverings of mats or long litter over 
the glasses, and around the sides of the frame, 
when the frosts arc very severe ; during the 
wintei keeping all decayed leaves clean picked 
off; and as the spring and warm weather ad¬ 
vance, letting them have the benefit of warm 
showers. In this way they may be effectually 
served, if those in the open ground should 
destroyed by the frost or excessive moisture* 
About March some of them should be trans¬ 
planted into the open ground, in *rows, a foot 
asunder, watering them moderately til! fresh 
tooted; leaving a crop remaining in the frames 
or winter-bed, a foot apart, to stand to cahbae;e; 
which will arrive to perfection a considerable 
time before the transplanted ones, and those 
that have been fully exposed all winter* are ready. 
Where frames cannot be spared, a quantity of 
the plants may be pricked out under hand - or 
bell-glasses in autumn, to stand the winter, 
either by themselves for a full crop, or some 
under the hand- or belt-glasses, that are placed 
over early cauliflowers, a? practised by the 
London gardeners, planting them round just 
within the glasses, and managing them di¬ 


rected for those in the frames; or for want 
either of 3. sufficiency of frames or hand-glasses, 
a quantity may he planted out in October, in 
four-feet wide beds, in a warm situation, arched 
over wiili hoops or rods, to cover with mats 
and litier in bad weather. In this way thev 
have a better chance of surviving the win:tr 
than those fully exposed ; and in spring trans¬ 
planting a quantity, bv way of thinning, into 
other beds, as directed above. 

Saving seed .—For tins purpose some of ihc 
best cabbaged early plants of a!) the sorts should 
he chosen, as those of the latter crops rarelv run 
Soon enough to ripen seeds perfectly before they, 
are attacked by the autumnal rams and cold, 
which greatly retard the ripening of the sent. 

It is likewise of importance to have the dif¬ 
ferent varieties intended for seed at some di¬ 
stance from each oilier, as when too near toge¬ 
ther, the farina of the different sorts may mix 
and fecundate one another, and thereby dege¬ 
nerate plants be produced. 

The seed usually ripens in August and Sep¬ 
tember, but that of different plants rarely equal¬ 
ly together ; @0 that, as it arrives to perfection, 
the respective stems, &c. of ripe seed should be 
pulled up or cut off in dry davs, and spread 
upon a cloth, or lied in small bunches, and 
hung up across lines in a dry airy place for a 
week or two, for the seeds to become dry and 
harden; then beaten or rubbed out, and cleaned 
from the down and other rubbish, and exposed 
upon cloths a few days to dry for keeping; being 
afterwards put up in bags for use, and hung ii\. 
a dry room. 

These plants may in general be considered as 
annuals and biennials; as those sown in spring 
and summer attain perfection, run up to seed, 
and perish the same year; while the autumn 
sowings stand all winter until the spring follow¬ 
ing, when they attain perfection, shoot up to 
seed, and perish root and branch. All the sorts 
are sufficiently hardy to grow in any good dry 
common soil, in a free situation open to the 
sun and air. 

ITie use of these plants is principally in sal- 
lads, when arrived at full growth and cabbaged, 
that the inner leaves become blanched, crisp, and 
sweet; and sometimes also the young open plants, 
of the Cabbage Lettuce sorts are used in winter 
and spring, tdl the other general crops arrive at 
perfection. Young open Lettuces are also often 
used as small sallad herbs, sowing them thick in 
rows, like cresses, 8ce. and gathering them in 
the same manner; but this mode is more parti¬ 
cularly practised in winter and early spring. They, 
however, in general, do not eat any way so 
crisp, sweet, and palatable as when fully cab?* 

8 
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bagcd* The fully cabbaged Letlnccs are also the spring following, they may be taken up and 
excellent for stewing and for soups, as well as planted m separate pals, filled with light mould, 
many other purposes. being afterwards managed as other green-house 

LADA MUM. See Cistus. plants* 

LADIES' BOWER* Sc** Clematis. They afford variety in collections of potted 

LADIES' MANTLE. See Alcuemilla. plants* 

LADIES' SLIPPER. Set Cviuui'EmuM, LAGOECTA, a genus containing a plant of 
LAGERSTROEM1 A, a genus containing a the herbaceous kind, 
plant of the exotic tree kind, for the green- It belongs to the class and order Perrtandria 
house* Momgifniaj and ranks in the natural order of 

It belongs to the class and order Irowruhia UrfiOcl/u/te or UmMliforte* 

Mntrogtftim} and ranks in the natural order of The characters are : that the calyx is an uni- 
SalicaiME* Versa! involucre, eight-leaved : leaflets feather- 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one* toothed, ciliated, reflex, containing the ombet- 
leafvd, six-cleft, bell-shaped periamhium, rather fule: involucre proper Four-1 eavrd : leaflets hair- 
acute, smooth, permanent; ihe corolla has six feathered, involving a single footstalk shorter 
ovate, obtuse petals, crisped, undulated, con- than the leaflet itself: perianthium proper five- 
torted: claws filiform, longer than the calyx, leaved, hair many-deft, superior: ihe corolla 
inserted into the receptacle: the stamina have has five two-horned petals, shorter than the ca- 
very many filiform filaments, longer than the lyx: the stamina have five capillary filaments, 
calyx, inserted into the calyx below the germ: length of the corolla: anthers roundish: the 
the six exterior ones arc twice the thickness of pistil him is a roundish germ, below the reccp- 
thc reat, and arc longer than the petals; anthers tadu of the perianthium : style length of sta- 
oval, incumbent: the pistillum is a subglobosc mens: stigmas two, the one truncated : there is 
germ: style filiform, length of the longer sia- no pcricarpium : the seeds solitary, ovate-ob- 
mens : stigma simple ; the pcricarpium is a sub- lone, crowned bv the perianthium. 
globose capsule, crowned with the style on its F I he species is L. ciim'moides^ Wild or Bastard 
bluntish top, six-furrowed, six-celled, six-valv- Cumin* 

cd, the dissepiments coalescing with the su- It is an annual plant, about a foot high : the 
tnres: the seed several, ovate, awl-shaped at leaves resemble those of Honey wort: the flower* 

ihe base, compressed, adhering lo a central are collected into spherical heads at the extre- 

hcxagonal pillar* mity of the stalks, and are of a greenish yellow 

The species cultivated is L, Iudica. colour: the fruit is small, peJicdled, ovate- 

It has the trunk about a fathom high, or acuminate, crowned with a ciliatc calyx, villose, 
somewhat more, smooth all over: the branches one seed only ripening, the other abortive, and 
alternate, somewhat angular, flexuo&c, rigid, fixed laterally to the apex of the other, like a 
spreading: the branchlets four-cornered: the withered scalelet: the fertile seed is of a dusky 
leaves alternate, subscssile, on the twigs ovate, black colour, sprinkled all over with hoarv vil- 
on the branches oblong, obtuse, entire, nerved, lose hairs, convex on one side, with five capil- 
stiffish, from half an inch to an inch in length ; lary raised whitish streaks, flattish on the other, 
the flowers in a decompound, trichnlomoufl, with three very slender streaks, marking out 
naked, spreading panicle at the ends of the the place of the abortive seed, which is con- 
twigs. Jt is a native of the East Indies, &c. stantly and easily found when the fruit is well 
flowering From August to October* softened in water. It is a native of the Levant, 

Culture .—lliis plant is capable of being in- flowering in June and July, 
creased cither by layers or cuttings of the young Culture .—These plants may be increased by 

branches. * sowing the seeds in autumn, on a warm border, 

\ The layers should be made from the young soon after they are ripe, or where they are to re¬ 

shoots of the preceding summer, and be laid main j or when permitted to scatter, they come 
down in the autumn. When they are well up and form good plants* They afterwards re¬ 
rooted in the succeeding autumn, they should quire only to be kept clean from weeds, and in 
be taken off and planted out in separate pots. the former cases planted out, when of sufficient 
The slips or cuttings should be made from growth, where they are to grow, 
shoots of the same year's growth, and be plant- They afford ornament and variety in the bor-* 

ed out early in the summer, in pots of light ders and other parts of shrubberies, 
earth, being plunged in a bark hot-bed, and co- LAMB'S LETTUCE. See Valer ka. 

vered with small bell hand-glasses, due shade LANTANA, a genus containing plants of the 
and water being given* When well rooted in shrubby, exotic, green-house^ and stove kinds. 
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It belongs to the class 4tid order Dith/narnia 
Angtospermla , and ranks in the natural order of 
Personate. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, very short, converging, ob* 
scurely Four-looLhtd, tubular: the corolla one - 
Detailed, nearly equal : tube cylindric, slender, 
longer than the calyx, rather oblique: border 
flat, unequally four-cleft, obtuse: the stamina 
have four filaments, very small, placed in the 
midst of the lube of the corolla, very slender, 
of which tWo arc a litllc higher: anthers round¬ 
ish : the pistillutn is a roundish germ; style 
filiform, short: stigma refracted, sharp down¬ 
wards like a hook, am) as it were obliquely 
growing to the tip of the style: the pcricarpium 
is a roundish, one-cdlcd drupe; the seed a 
round-pyramidal, threc-celled nut: the lowest 
cell sieril; the kernels solitary, oblong. 

The species cultivated arc; I, L. mis fa. Vari¬ 
ous-flowered Lantana; 2, L. Camara , Various- 
coloured Lantana; 3. L . inrolucruta, Round- 
leaved Lantana; 4. L, meliss^Jhlia, JJaum-leav¬ 
ed Lantana; 5. L* acnleata , Prickly Lantana; 
6 . L* aurea, Golden-flowered Lantana. 

. The first is about five feet in height; the trunk 
round or roundish, with an ash-coloured bark ; 
the branches at top, several, short, ash-coloured, 
and from these several others, a long span or a 
foot in length, quadrangular, green, hairy: the 
leaves above bright green and somewhat shining, 
beneath paler, deeply notched, much wrinklc3, 
and very nigged: whilst the flower is yet closed, 
the lower part of the border appears of a pale 
red; when it opens, the tube and upper part of 
the border are saffron-coloured, but become 
reddish, and finally dark red : this change of 
colour begins from the circumference and 
finishes in the centre : hence the flowers in an 
umbel not being all opened at once, the middle 
appears of a saflroo yellow, and the circumference 
of a red colour, whence the name. It is u na¬ 
tive of America. 

The second species has a shrubby stem, a 
fathom in height, angular, somewhat rugged: 
the branches subdivided, almost upright, rugged, 
quadrangular: the branehlcts quadrangular, 
grooved, strict, hirsute, dark green: the leaves 
on long petioles, decussated, spreading, ovate, 
acuminate, serrate, nerved, hirsute : the flowers 
terminating: the peduncles shorter than the 
leaves, solitary, angular, grooved, hirsute: the 
bractes broad-la nceo I ate, concave, entire, pubes¬ 
cent. It is a native of the West Indies, flower¬ 
ing from April to September. 

The third has a round woody stem, branched, 
scarcely hairy: the branches opposite: the 
leaves pelioled, scarcely crenale, membrana- 
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ceous, rigid, less wrinkled than in the others 
above, nerved beneath, tovnentose: the leaves 
seldom if ever in threes: the peduncles short: 
the spike* rounded : the bractes large, sessile, 
cordate-ovatc, with six or more nerves running 
in right lines from the centre, all a little exca¬ 
vated their whole length, and tomeutose: the 
flowers whitish, with pale flesh-coloured mar¬ 
gins. It is a native of the West Indies, flow¬ 
ering from May to July. 

The fourth species is lower than most of the 
others, being seldom more than two feet in 
height; the stem round, aril-coloured, rtot 
hairy: the younger branches have bundles of 
habs spreading out at top: the leaves opposite, 
but sometimes in threes, pclioled, cordate-acu¬ 
minate, more deeply crenate titan in the other 
species, wrinkled, rugged and green on the up¬ 
per surface; paler and tomcntohairy under¬ 
neath : the flowers axillary, with three pedun¬ 
cles, where there are three leaves; the bractes 
oblong, entire, tomentosc-hairy, deciduous, 
differing in size : the colour of the corolla con¬ 
stant, and always yellow. It is a native of 
South America. 

The fifth has the stem in its native situation 
ten feet high, an inch and a half thick, square / 
from top to bottom, armed with long, strong, 
reflex prickles, or rather thorns, for they cannot 
be tom off ^without injuring the wood ; but in 
the stove only five or fix feel m height: the leaves 
ovate-oblong or cordatc-oblong, wrinkled, rug¬ 
ged, crenate : the peduncles long, wjtb fewer and 
shorter prickles : tne colour of the tube of the co- 
rolla pale red; border lemon-coloured, changing 
into an orange and sometimes a deeper colour:, 
the peduncles are terminated by roundish heads 
' of flowers ; those on the outside are first of a 
bright red or scarlet, and change to a deep pur¬ 
ple , those in the centre are of a bright yellow, 
and change to an orange colour. It is a native 
of the West Indies, flowering from April to 
November. 

The sixth species has the stem seven feet high, 
at first obscurely quadrangular, but afterwards 
round, striated, very thinly beset with prickles, 
and not hairy : the leaves ovate-oblong or al¬ 
most elliptic, bluntly notched about the edge, 
very short stiff hairs at the upper surface. Die 
lower rugged with a harsh down, dark green 
and shining as if they were varnished: the pe¬ 
duncles short; the bractes deciduous, short: the 
colour of the flower yellow, becoming golden 
and then saffron-coloured. It is a native of the 
Bahama Islands. 

Culture .—These plants are capable of being 
raised by seeds and cuttings of the young 
branches. 
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The seeds should be sown in pots of light 
mould in the carlv spring, plunging them in a 
hark hot-bed* When the plants iiavc attained 
some inches gruv. lb* they should be removed 
into separate pots of a small size, and be re- 
plunged i*i the bark-bed, due shade and air being 
given* The plants should afterwards, when 
they have acquired strength, be removed into an 
airy glas3-casc, nr dry stove* where they in ay 
have a large share of air in warm w eather, but be 
protected from the cold. This is necessary for 
the young plants* which should not the first 
vear be exposed to the open air,, but after¬ 
wards they may be placed abroad in the wann¬ 
est part of summer, and in winter be placed 
upon stands in the dry stove* where they will 
continue long in flower, and many of the 
sorts ripen their seeds* In winter they should 
be sparingly watered, as much moisture ruts their 
roots. 

The cuttings should he planted in pots in the 
spring and summer months, as in July, and be 
plunged in a moderate hot-bed, due shade be- 
uitj, given. 

They soon take root, and should afterwards 
be removed into separate pots filled with light 
earth, and managed in the sai^e manner as those 
raised from seed. 

They afford ornament and variety among col¬ 
lections of stove and green-house plants, 
LARCH TREE, SeePiMJs.' 

LARKSPUR* See Delphinium* 
LATHYRUS, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous climbing flowery kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelpkia 
Deamdria i and ranks in the natural order of 
Papilio7iaee& or Leguminosce, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianlhium, half fivc-cleft, bell-shaped; 
divisions lanceolate, sharp: the two upper ones 
shorter ; the lowest longer: the corolla papiliona¬ 
ceous: standardobcordatc, very large, reflex on 
the sides and tip; wings oblong, lunul&te, short* 
obtuse: keel ha!f*orbiculate, size of the udngs* 
and wider than the wings, gaping inwards in the 
middle: the stamina have diadelphoua filaments, 
(single and nine-cleft) rising upwards; anthers 
roundish : the pi still urn is a compressed germ* 
oblong, linear i style erected upwards, flat, w r idcr 
above, with sharp tip : stigma, from the middle 
of the style to the lip villose in front; the peri- 
oarpium is a legume, very long* cylindric or com¬ 
pressed* acuminate,one-cellcd,bivalve: the seeds 
several* cylindric* globose, or but little cornered* 
The species cultivated arc: 1, L * odoratus^ 
Sweet Lathyru?, or Pea; 2, L. Tingiia7tus t 
Tangier Lathy ms, or Pea; 3* L . latifolitts^ 
RroaJ-leaved Laihvru?, or Everlasting Rea* 
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Several other species may be cultivald where 
variety is wanted* 

The first is an annual plant* which rises from 
three to four feet high by means of its long 
claspers or tendrils ; the fltnver-stalks come out 
at the joints, are about six inches long* and sus¬ 
tain two large flowers* which have a strong 
odour, and are succeeded by oblong bain" pods, 
having four or five roundish seeds^in each* It 
is a native of Sicily* 

There arc several varieties ; as the purple - 
flowered* the white-flowered, the variegated or 
pai nted lady, sweet-scented, and the scarlet* 

The second species has the stem four or five 
feet high: the leaflets veined: the peduncles 
short, sustaining two large flowers wiih purple 
standards, the wings and keel bright redr 
the legumes long, jointed, containing several 
seeds, 

Martyn observes, the whole plant is very 
smooth; the stem branched* running out on 
each side into a slender sharp wing : the petioles 
angular, ending in bifid, trifid or simple tendrils : 
the stipules lanceolate* acuminate, produced 
downwards into an earlet, similar but much 
smaller: the peduncles sometimes one-flow ered* 
It is a native of Barbary, flowering in June and 
July ; and although it has not the agreeable 
scent, jit variety of colours, or continuance in 
blow of the Sweet Pea, it is usually sown in 
gardens with other annual seeds* 

The third has a perennial root: the stalks se¬ 
veral* thick, climbing by means of tendrils to 
the height of six or eight feet, or even hicher 
in woods: these die to the ground in autumn., 
and new ones rise in the spring from the 
same root: the leaves stiff, marked with three 
or five strong ribs, rolled in at the edge, blunt 
at the end, but terminating in a liule'potnt or 
bristle; they are always in pairs, and on a wing¬ 
ed petiole; at the base of (his are large stipules, 
shaped somewhat like the head of a halbert: the 
tendrils multifid or branched : the peduncles 
eight or nine inches long* Each flow er has an 
awl-shaped bractc at the Ease of the pedicel: the 
corolla pale purplish rose-colour : the legumes an 
inch and half long, and half an inch in breadth* 
It is a native of many parts of Europe* flower¬ 
ing at the end of June and beginning of July. 

It is a sliowv plant for shrubberies, wilder¬ 
ness quarters, arbours, and trellis-work ; but too 
large and rampant for borders of the common 
flower-garden. 

There are many varieties; as the red-flowered, 
the purple-flowered, the scarlet-flowered, and 
the large ^flowered. 

Culture* —These plants may be readily raised, 
by sowing the seeds of the different som in the 
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autumn or spring seasons at different times, in 
patches of six or eight together, in the places 
where they arc to grow. Where the soil is tight and 
drv, the autumn is the best season, as the plants 
appear more early, but in other cases the spring 
should be preferred. The plants afterwards only 
require to be kept clean from weeds, and be pro¬ 
perly supported by branchy sticks* 

The last sort may likewise be increased by 
transplanting the roots in the autumn; but 
the plants in this way arc seldom so good aa by 
seeds. 

The two first sorts must be sown annually, but 
the last will remain many years. 

It is the practice with the gardeners who raise 
the first sorts for the London markets, to sow 
them in the autumn in pots, and secure them 
from severe weather, by placing them in hut-bed 
frames; by which means they can brimj them 
much more early to market* They may he con¬ 
tinued in flower the whole summer by repeated 
sowings in the spring. When sown in pots 
they should be watered frequently 

They are all highly ornamental in the borders, 
clumps, and other parts of pleasure-grounds, 
when properly intermixed in their species and 
different varieties, 

LAVANDULA, a genus comprising plants 
of the shrubby evergreen kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
CpwvospeTmia t and ranks in the natural order 
of Fertitillatce, 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, ovaie: mouth obscurely 
toothed, short, permanent, supported by a bracte: 
tlie corolla one-pctalled, ringent, resupine: tube 
cylindric, longer than the calyx : border spread¬ 
ing : one lip looking upwards, larger, bifid, 
spreading: the other lip looking downwards, 
trifid: divisions ah roundish, nearly equal: the 
stamina have four short filaments, within the 
tube of the corolla, deflected, of which two are 
shorter: anthers small ; the pistillum is a four- 
parted germ : style filiform* length of the tube : 
stigma two-lobetl; obtuse, converging : there is 
no pericarpium: calyx converging with the 
mouth ana guarding the seed: the seeds four, 
ob ovate* 

The species cultivated are: 1* L* Spira, Com¬ 
mon Lavender; 2. L * Stccchas* French Laven¬ 
der; 3, L* dentata , Tooth-leaved Lavender; 
4, L * multifida , Canary Lavender* 

The first has a perennial, thick, woody root: 
the stem shrubby, much branched, frequently five 
or six feet high, four-cornered, acute-angled, 
tomentose: the leaves numerous, blunt, hoary, 
the upper ones sessile, the lower petioled : the 
'flowets are produced in terminating spikes from 


the young shool on long peduncles the spikes 
are compost'd of interrupted whorls in w hich tint 
flowers arc from six to tin, the lower whorl3 
more remote; each flower upright, on a short 
pedicel: the bractes broad-ovate, awned, acu 
inmate, veined; the common colour of the co^ 
rolla is blue, but it varies with white flowers: 
the whole plant is covered with a down composed 
of forked hairs* It is a native of the South of Eu¬ 
rope, flowering here from July to September, 

There are varieties with narrow leaves with 
blue flowers, and w ith w hite flowers with broad 
leaves, and Dwarf Lavender* 

This species is the Common Lavender ; but 
the narrow-leaved variety with blue (lowers is 
the sort cultivated for its flowers, for medicinal 
purposes* 

1 he hroad-lcaved sort has much shorter and 
broader leaves, and the branches arc shorter, 
more compact, and fuller of leaves: it con¬ 
tinues several years without producing flower?; 
and when it docs, the leaves oil the flowerinsr- 
stalks approach nearer to those of the Common 
Lavender, but are still broader ; the stalks grow 
taller, the spikes are looser and larger, the flowers 
smaller, and appear a little later in the season* 

The second species has a low, thick, shrubby 
stalk, about two feet high, sending out woody 
branches the whole length ; the leaves about an 
inch long, hoary and pointed, of a strong aro¬ 
matic scent, opposite at each joint, with smaller 
leaves of the same shape coining out at the same 
places : the branches are terminated with scaly 
spikes of purple flowers, four-cornered, and ati 
inch in length ; and at the lop is a coma or small 
tuft of purple leaves* When it begins to flower, 
there are only four flowers irv a whorl, hut these 
are afterwards increased by the lateral gems, till 
it becomes gradually round* The whole plant 
has a vciy strong/ aromatic, agreeable odour. 
It is a native of the South of Europe, flowering 
from May to July* 

There are varieties with white flowers; and with 
purple flowers* 

The third species has a woody statk two or 
three feet high, with four-cornered branches on 
every side the whole length : the leaves are oppo* 
site about an inch long, and an eighth of an inch 
broad, indented regularly on both sides almost 
to the midrib, of a grayish colour, a pleasant 
aromatic odour, and a biting warm taste: the 
flowers are produced in scaly spikes at the ends 
of the branches upon long naked peduncles ; the 
spikes are four-cornered, hairy, and about an 
inch long, terminated by a few purplish leaver 
It is a native of Spain, flowering from June to 
September. 

The fourth is an annual (or rather a biennial 
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plant* with an upright branching woolly stalk 
two f«l hiffh; the leaves hoary, opposite, cut 
into many divisions to the midrib: these eeg~ 
v " menu are again divided on their borders towards 
the top into three blunt ones, so that they end 
in many point*: the peduncle is continued from 
the end of the branch, is naked, and about six 
inches, long, quadrangular, and terminated by a 
close *PWs$f flowers about one inch long : the 
rows nfJbwer&are twisted spirally. There are 
cotnmotilyiwo smalt spikes below this, and about 
an inch from it; the corolla varies from blue to 
'white. It is a native of Spain. 

There is A variety which rises with an upright, 
-"branching, square stalk, four feet high ; the 
leaves longer, and cut into narrower segments 
than the Spanish plant: they arc-of a lighter 
green, and almost smooth ; the naked flower- 
stalk is also much longer, and terminated with 
a cluster of spikes of blue flowers : at two or 
three inches below these are two small spikes, 
one on each sid^i the flowers are smaller than 
J |fee of the first sort. It h a native of the Ca- 
I stands. ■ 

Culture .—AH the sorts are readily increased, 
y planting slips or cuttings of their young shoots 
In^he spring. 

first two sorts, a quantity of slips or 
^ cuuiQgi should be taken off* in thc*early spring, 
v'qs March or April, from three/vrjfour to 
^fe^hes fong* stopping off the us 

J pm in a shady h 1 
ving a good wate ^ 

anally m dry weathdK AflThcn the plants^ 
^rooted in summer, they Should be tr&pr^ 
place wejrf Jt wy are to gptfwy 
r m n, at Septeftah# or Octobcr^wilt 

/of' J>out thcirra#- 

sort .A^wtended to pi 
foAetipomi^tfPurposes* it si 
&nlcd inSrt>3fc, tvOTytr three feet asu 
jftbout tKe sUna djmicc in the rows, or 
row We or ; tFeet asunder, alon / 
.divisi ons ^fearden-groiftads. in a son 
<> rthvau heftge; in aftner of which 
. es ihc plants grow freely, continuing in root, 
Atem ami branches severaHycars, and produce 
/ * abundance of spikesof flowers annually for gat her- 
\ mg in the latter end tit summer; the culture 
aiterwards is principally to cut down any re¬ 
maining decayed flower-stalks in autumn, prun¬ 
ing or cutting away any disorderly out-growing 
branches at top and sides, and digging the 
ground occasionally in spring or autumn along 
the rows of plants. 

The second sort may also often be raised from 
tecds, which should be sown in a bed of light 
earth in the early spring, and raked in evenly 






with a light hand. The plants rfye. in about a 
month, when, if Off re jqe dry wcH^her, water 
should he given after tha^|Be three 

inches high, they shTmMve pricke^toujpu beds, 
half a foot apart, watering thematstnev require, 
until fresh rooted. Theyl sho^ftbstral here till 
the following ^at9iug, and;then bcWfatfted out, 
-and planted U 

The twoitfirst sortie useful lttWi'' fine 
spikes of flowers, as well^s urnamenW in as¬ 
semblage with other shrubby plants, in the 
borders and clumps of pleasure-grounds; amt 
the two last sorts in green-house coK 
with other potted plants, y 
Those designed for shrubberies orother 

1 daces, being previously raised to some tolerable 
wsliy growth, and a foot high of more, 
be planted either in the early or in 

spring, disposing them singly ft g$opcr distances 
in tbc fronts. - y J f.: 

The third and fourtb ^Hif, m^y be increased 
by slips and cuttings, p1«jrain£ots in the J 
spring months, andpUcedrttmJ^r frames, 
ter and shade from the mid-day sun , 
till they arc rooted; and whgu a little 
growth, transplanted intos 
managed as other grtMMttiise exoili 
LAVATERA, a Jpnus cjntaiuh 
the hcrhaccoih shruBby perennial kit 

It belongs to theJclass and order MQnadtt L 
PolmndriQ) And poke in the natural order or 
four incbM *. ffgp^tkmfer<s':^\ 

nd repeating' -yThe characterlare : that the calyx is ajJoubfo 
‘atUhium : eperior on^+lcafrd, 

^Jpermancrit intermfr onc- 
itiore aeate, more- erect 
has five obcorrfatc flatj 
Move to the 
ijna ha<e ,numejja 

lv into«if^uyp4^‘ 
and snpacfe'Of 
nTis&r 


eaves. 


six 

then 




the pistil 
dric, &hoi 
bristly, \\ 
an or hie 
as there 
a whorl 
falling o) 

The species 


text 
stigmt 
th of 1 
capfeiile, j 
p stigmas 
bud the c< 
the seeds 

cultivated 



Cretin Lavatcra; 2 . L . trimest 
Annual I-uvatvra; 3. L. Thuriv^taca^ 
flowered Lavatua; 4, L ♦ arlvred} Tree Lavatcra, 
or Mallow; 5 . £. OH*ia t Downy*leaved Lava- 
tera; 6. L . iriteba, Three-lobcd Lavatcra; 7* 
L. Lusita?iica t Portuguese lavatcra. 

The first has an annual fibrous root of thick 
fibres, a foot in length, with innumerable other 
capillary fibres ; the stem round, rugged, five 
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Fcerhigh, branched: the leaves on long petioles, 
very soil, tomentose, toothed, seven-angled, the 
angles of the upper ones sharper: the stipules 
lanceolate, ciliaie, bowing at bottom and then 
erect: the flowers axillary, about four together, 
on upright peduncles: the outer calyx cup¬ 
shaped, with ovate segments : inner a little 
longer, five-comered above, with lanceolate seg¬ 
ments: the corolla twice the length of the calyx, 
pale blue, with oblong, cmarginate petals: the 
germ orbicular-flatted, ten-grooved: the stigmas 
ten; the fruit smooth, within the calyx; the 
capsules ten, round a column terminated by a 
hemisphere with a very small point at top, dis¬ 
appearing when the fruit is ripe, and leaving a 
hole in the middle of the capsules, which then 
turn black* It is a native of the island of Can- 
dia nr Crete, flowering in July, 

It varies with red flowers, with white flowers, 
and with purple flowers. 

The second has also an annual root, white, 
with spreading beards: the stem round, two 
feet high, branched, the lower branches almost 
horizontal: the leaves crenate-toothed, smooth, 
on long petioles, gradually narrowed towards the 
tip: stipules ovaie-laneeolate, ciliate, bowed at 
, bottom and then straight: the flowers solitary, 
axillary, on peduncles shorter than the petiole : 
outer calyx semi-trifid, with keeled segments; 
inner larger, with lanceolate segments, curled at 
the edge: the corolla large, spreading bcll- 
thaped* pale flesh colour, with whitish lines: 
petals broader above, crcnalc, frequently rolled 
up, the edges of tnc claws deep purple: the germ 
very smooth: the style rmihilidt the stigmas 
pale-flesh-coloured, longer than the tube, thir¬ 
teen to eighteen; the fruit hemispherical, con¬ 
vex beneath, covered at top with a circular, con¬ 
cave, smooth lid or peltate umbrella ; there are 
about twenty capsules in awhorl; they arc brown, 
do=ui all round ;tud not opening, with a longi¬ 
tudinal raised line along the back, elegantly mark¬ 
ed on the sides with flex nose streaks drawn from 
the circumference to the centre: the seeds are 
ferruginous. It is a na'ivc of the South of L Europe, 
&c. flowering from July to September* 

There arc several varieties* 

The third has the stem five or six feet high, 
woolly, branched : the lower leave* heart-shap¬ 
ed, cremate, roundish-lobed: upper hamate, on 
short petioles; the stipules lanceolate: the 
flowers axillary, solitary, pcduncled ; peduncles 
longer than the leaf: the calyxes sub tomentose : 
the segments of the miter heart-shaped, with a 
vary sharp point; of the inner oblong acute: 
the corolla large, spreading, pale violet or pur* 
lish, shaped like those of the Marsh-mallow, 
ut larger: petals cmarginate: the capsules 


about twenty (fourteen) in a wing of a papery 
substance, somewhat rugged, about a columnar 
receptacle, which has many wings from the 
permanent sides of the capsuies, like the cogs of 
a mill wheel, ending hi a conical awUshaped 
point; the seeds flatted a little, smooth, sub- 
cinereous or bro\yn. It is a native of Sweden, 
flowering from July to September* 

The fourth species rises with a strong thick 
stalk the height of eight or ten feet (in gardens), 
dividing into many branches at the top; in its 
wild state, when largest, from four to six feet 
high, and as much as four inches in diameter : 
the leaves arc alternate, numerous, cordalo, 
roundish-seven-angled (some five- and others 
three-angled), the angles blunt, soft as velvet, 
shorter than the petioles: the stipules short, " 
smooth, acuminate at the tip, broad at the base: 
the flowers mostly in pairs, sometimes three to¬ 
gether, on upright peduncles an inch and a half 
m length : the outer calyx ovate atthe base, di¬ 
vided half way into three broad blunt segments ; 
inner only half the size, divided half way into 
five sharp segments; the corolla purplish red, 
with dark blotches at the base, spreading boll- 
shaped (like that of the common Mallow), an 
inch or more in diameter : the petals broader at 
top, narrow at the base, so that the calyx ap¬ 
pears between the claws; the cylinder of fila¬ 
ments purple, woolly at the base: the germ very 
smooth: the style usually eight-cleft at top: 
the stigmas revohitc, reddish: the ring or whorl 
of fruits is seven- or eight-capsuled; the com-r 
mon receptacle awl-shaped, with a conoid glo¬ 
bule at top, and small crescent-shaped lamellx 
at the base and the interstices of the capsules; 
the capsules arc reni form-rounded, sharply 
three-cornered, membranaceous ,iv rinklcd, closed 
on all sides, pale bay-coloured, not opening; 
the seeds kidney-shaped, and ash-colnured. It 
is a native of Indy, &c. flowering from*June or- 
July to September or October* 

The fifth has a round branched stem, five feet 
high, villose at lop, reddish : the leaves soft, 
whitish, tomentose, unequally serrate; the lower 
subcordate-hastate, five-angled ; the upper ovate, 
threc-cufpcd, the middle lobe narrowed, acute, 
oblong: the stipules ovate-lanceolate, villose: 
the flowers on short peduncles, axillary, solitary, 
very seldom two together; terminating ones in a 
spike: the outer calyx ovate, with roundish- 
acute segments ; inner larger, with lanceolate- 
acute segments: the corolla large, spreading 
very much, reddish-purple : the peials with nar¬ 
rowed claws, covered with white hairs, inserted 
into a flesh-coloured tube: the stamens purple; 
the germ roundish-compressed, with twenty 
grooves*; the style divided into about twenty 
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part*: the stigmas long, recurve A: the capsules 
about twenty, black, smooth, fixed in a ring 
about a thick striated cone: when the ?ceds are 
ripe, that part which is next to the axis appears 
naked, on account of the pellicle which form* 
the internal part of the capsule adhering to ifie 
axis* According to Linn:eus, tire leaves of the 
first year arc very large, and those of the fol¬ 
lowing much smaller, which is a circumstance 
common to this with other plant? of the same 
natural order* ft is a native of the South of 
France, flowering from June to October, 

The sixth species has a round branched stem, 
from three to four feet in height: the leaves 
are alternate, petioled, shorter than the petioles, 
roundish, but with the border so rolled back as 
* to appear triangular: the stipules cordate, broad, 
acuminate, serrate: the flowers axillary: three 
peduncles, mostly one-flowered, in each axil, 
upright, shorter than the petiole; the segments 
of the outer calyx broad-cordate, acuminate: 
the inner calyx twice as large, five-cornered, 
acuminate, with the corners prominent; corolla 
large, spreading, pale purple, with the claw* 
white, hairy : the capsules about fifteen, in a 
ring about a column ending in a point* Ac¬ 
cording to Liiinteus, the wlioie plant is tomen- 
lose, being covered with very small glutinous 
hairs, with other larger ones stellate at top mixed 
among them* ft is a native of France and 
Spain, flowering from June to September* 

The seventh is a native of Portugal flowering 
in August and September* 

Culture. —The first two, or annual sorts, are 
readily increased, by sowing the smL in a light 
soil in the places where the plants are to remain, 
or in pots, in the spring season, as about the 
latter end of March, in patches of four or five 
in each, giving them water occasionally when 
the weather is dry- When the plants have at¬ 
tained a little growth, they should be thinned 
out to one or two of the strongest plants. When 
any are to he removed lo other places, it should 
be done at this period, and with a little earth 
about the roots, due water and shade being 
given; but they seldom succeed well by trans¬ 
planting. 

Ail the other shrubby perennial sorts may 
likewise be increased by sowing the seeds, and 
managing the plants in the same manner. 

Most of these sorts will not last more than 
two years in this climate, unless the soil be dry, 
when they continue three or four. 

They in general require a warm dry situation, 
x>r to have their roots covered by old tan, or the 
protection of the green-house during the 
severity of the winter season* 

They arc all highly ornamental in different 


parts of pleasure-grounds* The annual sorts 
have great beauty, in their flowers being lar^c, 
numerous, and conspicnous, and are proper 
where large showy-flowerinn; plants are required. 
Tlx perennial kinds arc afso suitable for large 
borders and shrubbery compartments, having 
large, straight, upright, durable stems, termi¬ 
nated by branchy bushy heads, and very large 
soft foliage, that form a fine variety in assem¬ 
blage with other plants, though their flowers are 
often hidden by their Urge leaves. 
LAVENDER* See Lavandula, 

LAX KNDER COTTON. See Santolina. 
LAUREL. See La units and Pn units* 

LA UK EL SPURGE. See Daphnk* 
LAL/KEQLA* See Cestuum and Daphne. 
LAURESTINE. Sec Viuurnum Tinl-s. 
LAUROCERASUS. See Prunus. 
LAURUS, a genus containing plants of the 
evergreen and d ccTd 1 urns trcc k i ndsfor the borders, 
green-house, and stove* 

Tt belongs to the class and order Ennmndria 
Momgynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
HolorucecB. 

The characters are: that there is no calyx 
(unless ihc corolla be so called): the corolla has 
six ovale acuminate petals, concave, erect: the 
alternate ones exterior: nectary consisting of 
three acuminated coloured tubercles, ending in 
two bristles, standing round the germ ; the sta¬ 
mina have nine filaments, shorter than the co¬ 
rolla, compressed, obtuse, three in each rank: 
i anthers growing on each side to the margin of 
the filament on the upper part: glandules two, 
globose* with a very short footstalk, affixed to 
each filament of the inner rank near the base: 
the pisliHum is a subovate germ ; the stvle sim¬ 
ple, equal, length of the stamens: stigma ob¬ 
tuse, oblique: the per [car pi urn is a drupe (or 
berry), oval, acuminate, one-celled, compre* 
bonded by the corolla: the seed is an ovate- 
acuminate nut; the kernel of the same form. 

The species cultivated are: 1, L. nobilis $ 
Common Sweet Bay ; g. L. etstivaUs^ Willow¬ 
leaved Bay; 3* L, Benzoin , Common Benja¬ 
min-tree; 4* L* Sassafras 9 Sassafras-tree ; 5* 
L * Indka t Royal Bay, or Indian Laurel; 6* L, 
Borloniu , Broad-leaved Carolina Bay, or Red 
Bay; 7* L. Cantpkfira t Camphor, or Gamphire- 
uec; 8* L, CinrtamomirtHi Cinnamon-tree; 9- 
L. Cassia^ Cassia, or Wild Cinnamon-tree; 
10. I*. Persea % Alligator Pear, 

The first in this climate appears as a shrub, 
but in the southern parts of Europe it becomes 
a tree of twenty or thirty fcet in height; much 
subject, however, in general, to put out suckers: 
the leaves are evergreen, of a firm texture, the 
largest from an inch and a half to two inches in 
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breadth in the broad-leaved variety, and from 
three to four inches in length, entire, on short 
petioles, having an agreeable smell, and an aro¬ 
matic, subacrid, bitterish taste; the flowers are 
dioecious, or mate and female on different trees, 
in racemes shorter than the leaves, of an herba¬ 
ceous colour ; the corollas four-petalled in the 
male flowers, with from eiffht to twelve stamens: 
the berry superior, ovate, fleshy, dark purple 
almost black; the receptacle none, except a 
small tubercle at the bottom, whence a vascular 
band rises on cadi side the whole length of (he 
seed; which is large, ovale, slightly mucrouate 
above. It is a native of the southern parts of 
Europe, and of Asia. 

There are several varieties ; as the broad¬ 
leaved, which is almost too tender for the open 
air in this dim ate, with leaves much broader 
and smoother than those of the common sort;— 
the common, which is seldom hurt in this cli¬ 
mate, except in very severe winters, of which 
there arc two subvarieties, one with plain leaves, 
the oilier with leaves waved on the edges ;—the 
narrowJcaved, with very long narrow leaves, 
not so thick as those of the preceding two sorts, 
and of a light green, the branches covered with 
a purplish bark, and the male flowers come out 
in small clusters from the axils of the leaves, 
sitting close to the branches ; of which there are 
subvarieties in the nurseries with variegated 
leaves. 

What is now called Bay was formerly called 
Laurel, which has introduced some confusion. 

The second species rises with a shrubby 
branching stalk eight or leu feet high, covered 
with a purple bark; the leaves are opposite, near 
two inches long and one imh broad, smooth on 
their upper side, but veined on their under, 
where they arc rough : the berries red, nearly 
the size and shape of the common Bay-berry* 
It is a native of North America, 

The third risti, to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, dividing into many branches : the leaves arc 
near three inches long, and an inch and a half 
broad, smooth on their upper surface, but with 
many transverse veins on their under side; the 
flowers of a white herbaceous colour, wiih six 
stamina in each: the involucre is sessile, four- 
leaved, much resembling that of Comus, in¬ 
cluding live pc tidied florets, the length of the 
involucre ; proper calyx (or corolla) six-parted, 
yd low, with linear segments; the stamens eight 
or-nine, the length of the calyx, appunhchd 
on the &id<?s ; the germ ovate, wit bin the calyx : 
the style simple. It is a native of Virginia, 

ilarlyn observes that it lias been confounded 
with the true Benzoin tree* Sec Stvkax BEN¬ 
ZOIN* 


The fourth species is commonly ashrub, seldom 
rising more than eight or ten feet high (it some¬ 
times, however, grows into a large tree): the 
leaves are of dilTucnt shapes and sizes; some 
oval and entire, about four inches long and three 
broad; others arc deeply divided into three 
lobes ; these are six indies long, and as much in 
breadth from the extremity of the two outside 
lobes ; they arc placed alternately on pretty long 
footstalks, and are of a lucid green ; they fall 
off early in the autumn; and in the spring, soon 
after the leaves begin to come out, the flowers 
appear just below them, on slender peduncles, 
each sustaining three or four small, yellow 
(greenish while) flowers, which have five oval 
concave petals, and eight stamina in the male 
flowers, which arc upon different plants from 
the hermaphrodite flowers : these arc succeeded 
by an oval berry, which, w hen ripe* is blue* 
It is a native of America, Its wuod is of a 
light and spongy texture, having a fragrant 
smell, and a sweetish aromatic taste* 

The fifth is a large tree with ascending 
branches: the branches, and particularly the 
shoots, arc tubcrclcd with scars from the fallen 
leaves; they are alternate, curved inwards, 
wrinkled and smooth : the leaves scattered, acu¬ 
minate with a bluniUh point, quite entire, 
smooth, veined, reflex, four inches long: the 
petioles scmi-cylindric, grooved, smooth, re¬ 
flex : the flowers terminating, below raeemed, 
above paniclcd: the panicle trilid: ovale, red 
ncctarcous scales at the base of the filaments, 
which vary in number from seven to nine; six 
outer, and one, two, or three inner: they are 
unequal, flat, and nearly equal to the calyx: 
Hie iiinliCTS compressed, four-celled: the germ 
roundish t the style very short: the berry globu¬ 
lar, small, and brown. It is a native of Ma< 
dtira. 

The sixth species rises with a straight large 
trunk to a considerable height near the sea ; but 
in the inland parts of the country it is of 
humbler stature : the leaves are much longer 
than those of the Common Bay, and are a little 
woolly on their underside; their edges are a 
little reflexed; the veins run transversely from 
the midrib to the sides : the male flowers come 
out in long bunches from the axils of the leaves: . 
the female flowers in loose bunches on pretty 
long red peduncles: the berries are blue, in roil - 
cups, growing tw o aud sometimes three-toge¬ 
ther. U is a native of America. 

The seventh species is very near akin to the 
ninth, from which it differs in the leaves, those 
of the latter having three ribs running longi¬ 
tudinally from the foot-stalk to the point, 
u here they soon diminish ; whereas in this the 
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ribs arc small ami extend towards the sides; 
llieir surface is smooth and shining; they are 
male and hermaphrodite in different trees : it is 
a large tree* with ascending branches: the leaves 
quite entire, smooth* mostly alternate, hut 
some opposite, petioled. whitish underneath : 
the dowers while, oil simple, lontr, lateral pe¬ 
duncles: the berry small, ovate, dmky or 
brownish red* It is a native of China, See, 
Its wood is in much esteem for carpenters* pur¬ 
poses, being easily wrought, light, durable, and 
not liable to he injured oy insects, particularly 
the coombang, a species of bee, which, from 
its faculty of boring timber for its nest, is called 
the Carpenter* 

The chief of the Camphor used in Europe is 
prepared from this tree in Japan, by splitting 
the wood into small pieces, and subliming or 
distilling it with water m an iron retort, covered 
w ith an earthen or wooden head, in the hollow 
of which they fasten hay or straw, to which the 
Camphor, as it rises, adheres. This Camphor 
is brownish or white, but in very small semi- 
pellucid grains- It is packed up in wooden 
casks, and thus sent to India and Europe, where 
it is purified by a second sublimation, and re¬ 
duced into the solid mass as fpuud in the shops. 
Native Camphor, or the Capoor Barroos of the 
Malaya, U a production obtained in Sumatra 
and Borneo by cutting down the trees, and 
splitting them with wedges into small pieces, 
the Camphor being found m the interstices in the 
state of a concrete crystallization. Some have 
asserted that it is from the old trees alone that 
this substance is procured, and that in the young 
trees it is in a fluid state, called meenio capoor 
or Camphor oil; hut this is a mistake: the 
same sort of tree that produces the fluid does 
not produce the drv, transparent flaky substance, 
nor ever would. They are readily distinguished 
by the natives. Many of the trees* however, pro¬ 
duce neither the one nor the other. The traders 
usually distinguish three degrees of quality, by 
the names of kead t and foot t according 

to its purity .and whiteness. Some add a fourth 
sort, of extraordinary fineness, of which a few 
pounds only are imported to Canton, and sell 
there at the rate of two thousand dollars the 
pemL 

The Common Camphor will evaporate till it 
wholly disappears ; while that of Sumatra and 
Jiorneo, called Native Camptior^ though subject 
to some decrease, does not appear to lose much 
in quantity from being kept. 

Camphor oil is obtained by the Sumatrans 
by making a transverse incision into the tree, to 
the depth of some inches, and then cutting 
«!opingly downwards front above the notch, till a 


flat horizontal surface be left. This they hollow 
out, till it is of a capacity to receive a quart: 
then put into the hollow a bit of lighted reed, 
and let it remain for about ten minutes, which 
acting as a stimulus, draws the fluid to that 
part. In the apace of a night the liquor fills 
the Teceplade previously made. The trees are 
soon exhausted. 

The eighth in its native situation is a tree 
twenty feet high or more, the trunk about six 
feet high, a foot and a half in diameter, the outer 
bark smooth ish, and of a dusky cinereous co¬ 
lour; it has spreading branches that form an 
elegant head; but in our stoves it is only of low 
growth ; the leaves are opposite or nearly so, 
ovate-oblong, oblong-acuminate, or suhovatc, 
bluntly acuminate, quite entire, shining, coria¬ 
ceous, on short petioles, from three to five 
indies long; the three nerves spring from the 
petiole, and either immediately recede from each 
other, or continue united for a lim or two and 
then diverge ; they are of a bright green on the 
upper surface, but pale on the under, with the 
nerves whitish. On the younger branches or 
twigs arise slender common peduncles, from 
opposite axils, the terminating ones an irtch, the 
others two or three inches long, three-flowered 
at top, or else trifid, with each division three- 
flowered: the flowers small, greenish yellow, 
almost insipid, with a somewhat foetid smell: 
the fruit the form and size of a middling Olive, 
insipid, deep blue and soft, inclosing a thin, 
pale-coloured nut with a white kernel, which 
germinates soon after it fails, and therefore can* 
not easily be tiansported to a distance; the inner 
bark perfectly resembles the Oriental Cinnamon 
in smell, taste, and figure; the only difference 
is, that it has a coarser texture, and a more 
acrid taste, which may arise from the climate. 
It is a native of Martinico and Brazil, flowering 
in February and March, 

There are several varieties; but it is the Cey¬ 
lon Cinnamon that is chiefly used as a spice. 

The ninth is supposed, according to Marty n, not 
to be a distinct species from the true Cinnamon. 
The difference of the bark may, he supposes, be 
owing to soil or situation, but more probably to 
want of skill or attention in the cultivators. The 
Cassia bark is coarser, and will not roll up like 
true Cinnamon; but the essential difference be¬ 
tween the bark of Cinnamon and Cassia is, that 
the former is always dry, whereas the latter be¬ 
comes mucilaginous in chewing; hence it has 
been suggested here, as a conjecture on the most 
respectable authority, that the superior excel¬ 
lence of Cinnamon bark may be in a great mea¬ 
sure owing to its having been deprived of that 
mucilage which adheres to its interior surface. 
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Marsdeu asserts that the Cassia tree grows from 
fifty to sixty feel high, with large spreading ho¬ 
rizontal branches, almost as low as the earth : 
the leaves are about tour inches long, narrower 
than those of the Bay, and more pointed, deep 
green, with a smooth surface and plain edge: 
the principal fibres or nerves take their rise from 
the peduncle: the young leaves arc mostly of a 
reddish hue; the blossoms grow six in number 
upon slender footstalks^ close to the bottom of 
the leaf; they arc mono petal our, small, white, 
and stellated in six points: the stamina are six 
(nine), with one style growing from the germ, 
which stands up in three brownish seen units re¬ 
sembling a cup. It is a native of Malabar. 

The bark is commonly taken from such trees 
as arc a foot or eighteen inches in diameter, as 
when they are younger, it is said to be so thin 
as to lose alt its qualities very soon- Those trees 
which grow in a high rocky soil havered shoots, 
and the bark is superior to that which is pro¬ 
duced in a moist clay where the shoots are 
green* Marsden has been assured by a person 
of extensive knowledge, that the Cassia pro¬ 
duced in Sumatra is from the same tree that 
yields the true Cinnamon, ami that the apparent 
difference arises from the less judicious manner 
of quilling iu Perhaps the younger and more 
lender branches should be preferred ; perhaps 
the age of the tree, or the season of the year, 
ought to be more nicely attenaed to; and it is 
suggested, that the mucilage which adheres to 
thc^insidc of the fresh - peeled rirnl, when 
not caret ally wiped off, injures the flavour of 
the Cassia, and renders it inferior to that of the 
Cinnamon, 

The tenth species grows to the height of 
thinv lector more in the West Indies, and has 
a trunk as large as common Apple-trees: the 
bark is smooth, and of an ash colour: the 
branches are beset with pretty large, oblong, 
smooth leaves, like those of Laurel, of a deep green 
colour, are succulent, and soft. The flowers 
arc for the most part produced towards the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches : the fruit U the size 
oF one of our biggest peare, inclosing a large 
seed with two lobes, included tn a thin shell. 
It is held in great esteem in the West Indies: 
the pulp is of a pretty firm consistence, and lias 
a delicate rich flavour; it gains upon the palate 
of most persons, and becomes soon agreeable 
even to thorfc who cannot like it at first; but it is 
so rich and mild, that most people make use of 
some spice or pungent substance to give it a poig¬ 
nancy ; and for tins purpose, some make use of 
wine, some of sut^ar, some of lime-juice, but 
most of pepper and salt. It is a native of the 
Wc*t Indies, 

Vul, II, 


—The first sort may be increased by 
seed, layers, and suckers* 

The seed should be sown soon after the berries 
arc ripe, or early insuring, either in beds, co¬ 
vering them with earth near an inch deep, or in 
drills half a foot asunder, the same depth : when 
the plants are come up, they should be supplied 
w ith frequent waterings during summer, and in 
w inter defended from severe frost by the shelter 
of mats, or some other covering, being tender 
while young; and after having two summers' 
growth in the seed-bed, in the spring following 
the strongest should be removed into nursery rows, 
one or two feet asunder, and a foot apart in each 
row, giving water in dry weather, till they have 
taken good root, and keeping them dear from 
weeds. When ihcy arc half a yard, or two or 
three feet high, they are of proper growth for 
transplanting into the shrubbery in autumn or 
spring. 

The berries may also be sown in pots, 
and plunged in a hot-bed in spring, which 
brings the plants forwarder, being careful to 
inure them to the full air in the summer 
season. 

Some of the lower branches that are well 
furnished w ith young shoots may be laid down 
in the early t-pring, or in August, but the latter 
is the better season; each shoot being slit-laved; 
they become rooted in one year, when in spring 
they may be taken off, and planted in the nur- 
serv, as directed for the seedlings * 

The suckers should be taken up with good 
roots in autumn or spring, and be planted m the 
nursery like the seedlings and layers. 

It is also capable of growing by cuttings, 
planted in the beginning of Aprif on a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners' bark covered eight inches 
deep with rich loose fresh earth, live inches 
deep, and eight or nine asunder, rubbing off 
their leaves, and watering them gently every 
evening while the bed continues warm, co¬ 
vering the classes with mats during the heat of 
the day. When the cuttings have shot roots, they 
should receive all mild gentle show its, and the 
evening dews. In the beginning of August, the 
glasses mav he taken off, being replaced when 
the weather begins to be frosty ; keeping then] 
open every mild day. In the beginning iff ilie 
April following, or as soon as the weather be¬ 
comes temperate, both glasses and frames should 
be removed, continuing frequent and plentiful 
waterings during the summer months, as the 
weather may require; and in the succeeding 
April the plants will be strong, well ruuicd, 
and fit for planting out. 

When the plants raised in these wavs are re¬ 
moved to the nursery, they should have their 
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superfluous roots and branches cut away* tn- 
counting the leading shoots; planting them in a 
well-sheltered quarter of light mould. The 
ground should be dug over in autumn and 
spring, keeping it clean, loose, and mellow in 
summer, and the plants be annually pruned in 
April. 

The gold-striped variety is tender, being com¬ 
monly kept in pots, and housed with hardy 
green-bouse plants. When it stands in the 
open ground, it is sometimes much injured in 
severe winters* Tils method of increasing it is 
by budding it on the plain sort* 

The broad-leaved and narrow-leaved varieties 
are not so hardy as the common sort, being; 
scarcely able to live abroad whilst young, in com¬ 
mon winters, without shelter* As in severe win¬ 
ters the old trees are frequently killed, or at least 
tiie branches much injured, the plants are fre¬ 
quent lv kept in tubs, and housed in whiter* 

The second, third, and fourth sorts may be 
increased bv seed, by layers, and sometimes by 
suckers and cuttings* The seeds or berries pro¬ 
cured from America, and preserved in sand, 
should be sown as soon after they arrive as pos¬ 
sible, in a bed of light earth an inch deep, or in 
largish pots the same depth, plunging them in 
mould, in an eastern border, up to their rims, 
till the spring following; when they should be 
placed in a hot-bed, which greatly forwards the 
germination of the seed, and soon brings up 
the plants. They must be timely inured to the 
foil air* The plants raised by either method 
should, while young, be watered during sum¬ 
mer, and sheltered from frost in winter, and 
when two years old be planted out in nursery 
rows, as directed for the other plants* They may 
also be increased by layers and suckers in the 
same manner as directed for the first sort; but 
it is sometimes long before the layers are rooted. 

They are likewise sometimes capable of being 
increased by cuttings, by the aid of a good hot¬ 
bed. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh sorts may be 
increased by layers, but they are sometimes two 
years before they are sufficiently rooted* They 
may also be raised from seeds, procured from 
the places of their natural growth, sawing them 
in pots, and plunging them in a hot- or bark- 
bed ; but without this aid they do not always 
grow freely the first season; in which case they 
should be placed in the open air in summer,and 
in a frame or in the green-house, near the win¬ 
dows, in winter; and in spring the pots be 
plunged in a hot-bed, which will bring up the 
plants, giving air daily, and frequent waterings, 
and inuring them by degrees to the open air as 
tite summer advances; placing them in shelter 


in winter, and in the following spring planting 
them out in separate small pots, managing them 
as other green-house shrubs. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth sorts are also 
raised by layers and seed, sown and managed as 
above, generally assisted by the bark-bed of the 
stove* the plants being planted oft' into separate 
pots, and managed afterwards as oilier hot¬ 
house plants* 

The first, second, third, and fourth sorts arc 
highly ornamental in the borders and clumps in 
I e as n re-grounds ; the three following in grt-m- 
ou se col lections; and the three last among 
other stove plants. 

LAWN, an open space of short grass-ground, 
in the front of a residence, or in a garden, park,* 
or other pleasure-ground. 

I*awn& extended in the principal fronts of 
habitat inns, add considerably to the neatness, 
and grandeur of their appearance, by laying 
them open, and admitting more extensive pro¬ 
spects. Where there is a sufficient scope of 
ground, they should be as large as the nature 
of the situation will admit, always being plan¬ 
ned in the most conspicuous parts immediately 
adjoining the houses, and extended outward 
as far as convenient, allowing width in pro¬ 
portion; having each side or verge bounded 
by elegant shrubbery compartments in a va¬ 
ried order, separated in some parts by inter¬ 
vening spaces d*'grass-ground, of varied dimen¬ 
sions, and serpentine gravel-walks, gently wind¬ 
ing between and through the plantations, for 
occasional shady, sheltered, and private walking; 
or similar walks carried along the fronts of the 
boundary plantations, and immediately adjoining 
the Lawns, for more open and airy walking in ; 
and in some concave sw eeps of the plantations 
there may be recesses and open spaces both of 
grass and gravel, of different forms and dimen¬ 
sions, made as places of retirement, shade, &c* 

The usual situations of Lawns are those just 
mentioned ; but if the nature of the ground ad¬ 
mit, or in cases where there is good scope of 
ground, they mav be continued more or less each 
way; but always the most considerably on the 
principal fronts, which if they be to the south, 
or any of the southerly points, they are the 
most desirable for the purpose. 

The dimensions may be from a quarter of an 
acre or less, to six or eight acres or more,, ac¬ 
cording to the extent and situation of the 
ground* Sometimes Lawns are extended over 
ha-has, to ten, twenty, or even to fifty or sixty 
acres or more. 

The form must be directed by the nature of 
the situation; but it is commonly oblong, square, 
oval, or circular* But in whatever figure they 
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ire designed, they should widen gradually from and other different figures, to cause i ne ercdler 
the house outward to the furthest extremity, to variety ami effect, eat h group being diversified 
have the greater advantage of prospect; and by with difleient sorts of trees, alt suffered to lake 
having that part of them within the 1 tin its their natural growth, 

of the pleasure-ground, bounded on each side * These kind of spaces or openings should al- 
by plantations of ornamental trees and shrubs, wavs be kept perfectly neat, by bcm^nltcn pokd* 
thev may be continued gradually near towards rolled, and mown. Sec Guass-Guoum^ and 
each wing of the habitation, in order to be Tijrfinq, 

sooner in the walks of the plantations, under LAWSONIA, a genus containing plants of 
shade, shelter, and retirement. The termina- the exotic tree kind lor the stove, 
tions at the further ends may be either by ha-has Tt belongs to the class and order Octandrh r 
to extend the prospect, or by a shrubbery, or and ranks in the natural order of 

plantation of stately trees, arranged in sweeps Satknr'ue. 

and concave curves. But where they extend The characters are: that the calyx is a four- 
towards any great road, or distant agreeable cleft perianthiurn, small, permanent: the corolla 
prospect, it is more in character to have the ut- has four petals, ovate-Ian cool ale, flat, spreading; 
most verge open, so as to admit of a grand the stamina have eight filiform filaments, length 
view from and to the main residence* of the corollj, in twin pairs between the petals; 

The side-boundary verses should have the anthers roundish: the pistillum is a roundish 

E lauUttons rurally formed, airy, and elegant, germ; style simple, length of the stamens, 
y being planted with different sorts of the permanent: stigma headed: the pericarpuim ia 
most ornamental trees and shrubs, not in one a capsule (or berry), globose wit \i a point, four- 
continued -close plantation, but in distinct sepa- celled : (tie seeds many, cornered and pointed, 
rated compartments and clumps, varied larger The species are : 1 * L. inermis a Smooth Law 
or smaller, and differently formed, in a some- sonia; £* L. spinosa^ Prickly Lawsonia, 
what natural imitation, being sometimes sepa- The first rises with a shrubby stalk eight or 
rated and detached less or more, by intervening ten feet high ; the branches come out by pairs 
breaks and open spaces of short grass, commit-' opposite; they are slender and covered with a 
nicating both with the Law ns and interior di- whitish yellow bark: the leaves are small, op* 
■tricts; and generally varied in moderate sweeps posite, oblong, ending in acute points, pale 
and curves, especially towards the Lawns, to green: the flowers in loose terminating bunches, 
avoid stiff, formal appearances, both in the gray or dirty white the petals small, turning 
figure of the Lawns anu plantations* In plant- Back at the top* It is a native of India, &c, 
ingrhe trees and shrubs, which should be both of The second species rises with a woody trunk 
the deciduous and evergreen kin da, where intend- eighteen feet high or more: the wood is hard 
ed to plant in distinct clumps, either introduce and close, covered with a light gray bark: the 
the deciduous and evergreens alternately in sepa- branches alternate: the leaves oblong-oval; at 
rate parts, or have some of both interspersed in as- the joints where the leaves arc placed conic mu 
semblagc; in either method placing the lower single, strong, sharp thorns: the flowers arc in 
growth of shrubs towards the front, and the taller loose bunches from the sides of the branches, 
backwards in proportion to their several statures, pale yellow, of a disagreeable scent. It is a 
bo as to exhibit a regular gradation of height, that native of the East Indies, 
the different sorts may appear conspicuous from Culture ,—These plants may be raised by 
the main Lawns* Thev may be continued back- sowing the seeds in pots of light mould in the 
wards to a considerable depth, being backed early spring, plunging them in the bark-bed of 
with tree* and shrubs of more lofty growth* the stove* When the plants have acquired a 
The internal parts of the plantations may have few inches growth, they should be removed 
gravel or sand walks, some shady, others open; into separate small pots filled with light sandy 
with here and there some spacious short grass earth, replungiug them in the bark-btd, and 
openings of different dimensions anti forms, giving a little water, with proper shade* They 
Extensive Lawns in parka or paddocks, See, afterwards may be placed so as to have pretty 
have seldom any boundary plantations close to free air, hut be constantly kept in the slow, 
what may be considered as a continuation of They afford variety among other stove plants, 
them beyond the pleasure-ground, but are some- LAYEH, the young shoot or branch of such 
times dotted with noble trees, dispersed in various trees as are capable of being raised by being laid 
parts, at great distances, so as not to obstruct into the ground- It is the part which is placed 
the view ; some placed singly, others in groups in the earth in order to strike root- 
by twos, threes, fives, &c- and some placed LAYING, the operation of placing layers 
irregularly, in triangles, sweeps, straight line*, the soil- It is a method adapted to most sorts 
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• f trees anti shrubs, and manv herbaceous 
plants. It is effected bv laving brandies and 
young shoots of trees am! plums in the earth, 
train two or thiee to live nr six inches tlct p, 
leaving their tops out, that the part layed in tin? 
earth may emit roots, and become a plant. 
The layers, when rooted, should be separated 
from the parent, and planted in the nursery, or 
other proper place, to acquire due strength and 
size, for the purposes tor which they are de¬ 
signed. 

They require different lengths of time for be¬ 
coming routed, from a few mouths to two or 
more years. 

Numbers of shrubs and trees are increased 
by layers, but the practice is more particularly 
applicable to the shrnh kind; as their branches 
grow near the giound, convenient for being 
Slid down. It may, however, be practised whh 
success on fruit-trees and forest-trees, when 
their branches are situated low enough for being 
laid, though the varieties of many fruit-trees 
are better propagated by grafting and inocula¬ 
tion. The vine and fig, however, often admit 
of being increased by layers; and forest-trees, 
for the continuance of varieties; as the plants 
raised in this method continue exactly the same 
as the parent plant from whence they were 
raised. Tins is a certain method to continue 
any approved variety, as well as to increase such 
shrubs or trees as do not produce seeds here, and 
which cannot be easily obtained. It is likewise 
an expeditious and easy mode of propagation; 
as by it many new plants are often raised in a 
few months, which would take two or three 

f ears to bring them to the same size from seed, 
n many sorts it is so easy that all the shoots of 
any branch situated near the ground, or conveni¬ 
ent for laying down,may be made distinct plants. 
For all sorts of the tree or shrub kinds, it is 
generally performed on the young shoots of the 
preceding summer, which should be laid down 
in spring or autumn; but sometimes on shoots 
of the same year, in summer, especially in the 
hard-wooded evergreen trees and shrubs, that 
do not strike root readily in the older wood. 
Many sorts of trees that have their wood of a 
soft loose texture often grow pretty freely by 
Layers of them, of two or several years growth. 

in herbaceous plants capable of being propa¬ 
gated by layers, such as carnations, pinks, 
double sweet-williams, fee. the young shoots 
of the same year, laid down in June and July, 
are commonly the most successful. 

The season for performing this sort of work, 
in most sorts of trees and shrubs, is autumn 
and spring, though it may be performed at al¬ 
most any time of the year. 

Many kinds of under-shrubby and herba¬ 


ceous plants also succeed, if layed any time in 
spring or summer till the end of June ; though 
that and the following month arc the most sue-* 
cesstul for the herbaceous tribe, as carnations 
and others usually propagiLtd by laying, as they 
then ruot the same season in from three or four to 
five or six weeks, boas to be proper for tram* 
planting. 

When it is intended to lay trees or shrubs that 
naturally run up to stems, without furnishing 
any considerable quantity of lower branches for 
laying, a sufficient number of strong plant* 
should be set in the nursery, at proper di¬ 
stances, and headed down in the aulumu or 
spring alter, within a few inches of the ground/ 
that they may throw out a good quantity of 
young shoots the following summer, near the 
earth, so as to be convenient for laying down in 
the succeeding autumn; or, by waiting another 
year many more shoots for the purpose of lavcrs 
will be provided, by the first shoots throwing out 
many lateral ones, each of which when layed will 
form a plant. And on the layers being rooted, 
and all cleared away, (he stool remaining will 
furnish another crop of shoots for laying nexl 
year, and the sauie in succession for many years. 

When layers are wanted from trees that are 
grown up, and whose branches are at a distance 
from the ground, a temporary stage or scaffold 19 
erected, on which pots or tubs of mould are 
placed to receive the layers. 

The general method of merely laying the 
branches or shoots in the earth, is practised 
for all sorts; bvit previous to laying, they are 
often prepared in different ways to facilitate their 
rooting, according as the trees of different na* 
lures require; as by simple laying, twisting, 
slitting, cutting the bark, piercing the shoot* 
wireiuE;, See. 

Single Leyiwg.—'This is merely laying the 
shoots in the earth, as directed bdow, without 
any previous preparation of twisting, slitting, 
&c. and is sufficient tor a great number of trees 
and shrubs of the soft-wood cd kinds; but for 
such as do not readily root by this simple me¬ 
thod, recourse must be had to some of the fol¬ 
lowing way*. 

Ttvtiiirtg the Layer.^-By giving the shoot & 
gentle twist in the part designed to be layed in 
ihe ground, it greatly promotes and facilitates 
the emission of fibres from the bruised part, 

Sliiting or Tongulng tf& Layer,—This is the 
most universal and successful mode, where any 
preparation of the shoot is necessary to promote 
its rooting; it is performed by slitting the 
shoot at a joint underneath* up the middle, 
half an inch or an inch or more long, according 
to the size and nature of the layer, forming a 
son of tongue yearly the same as directed for 
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carnation layers; laying that pari in tfce earth, 
and raising the top upright, or rather pointing 
inwards, so as to separate the tongue of the slit 
from the other part, and keeping the slit open, as 
directed below* 

Cutting the Bark .—This is performed by cut¬ 
ting the lurk all round at a joint, taking out 
small chips all ihc way below the cut, and lay¬ 
ing that part in the earth, by which it readily 
emits roots* 

Piercing the Layer .—Tills is done by thrust¬ 
ing an awl through tiie shoot, at a joint, in se¬ 
veral places, laying that part in the ground, by 
which it will einit w fibrcs from the wounds more 
readily. 

IVtrehig the Layer *—This is by twisting a 
piece of wire hard round the shoot at a joint, 
and pricking it with an awl on each side of the 
wire in several places, laying it in the earth, by 
which it breaks out into roots at the confined 
and wounded parts ; often proving successful in 
*uch trees and shrubs as do not readily emit 
fibres by the other methods. 

By some of these methods almost all sorts of 
trees and shrubs may be propagated. 

The general method of laving all sorts of trees 
or plants, either by simple laying, or any of the 
Other methods, is the following. 

The ground about each plant must be dug for 
the reception of the layers, making excavations 
in the earth to lay down all the shoots or 
branches properly situated for the purpose, 
pegging each aown with a hooked stick, laying 
also all the proper young shoots on each branch 
or main shoot, fixing each layer from about 
three or four to six inches deep, according as 
thev admit, and directly moulding them in that 
depth, leaving the tops of every layer out of 
ground, from a!tout two or three to five or six 
inches, according to their length, though some 
shorten their tops down to an eye or two only 
above the earlh, raising the top of each layer 
somewhat uprght, especially the slit or tongued 
layers, to keep the slit part open. As all 
the layers of each plant or stool arc thus laved, 
all the mould should be levelled in equally iu 
every part, close about every layer, leaving an 
eveu smooth surface, with the top of each 
layer out* 

It sometime? happens that the brandies of 
trees arc so inflexible as not to be easily brought 
down for laving ; in which case they must be 
plashed, making the gash or cut on the upper 
side; and when they arc grown too lame for 
lashing, or the nature ot the wood will not 
ear that operation, they may be thrown on 
their sides, by opening the earth about the roots, 
and loosening or cutting all those on one side, 
that the plant may be brought r xo the ground. 


to admit of the branches being laid down into 
the earth. 

When layers are to be made from green-house 
shrubs, or other plants in pots, the work should 
generally be performed in pots, either in their 
own, or others placed for that purpose* 

Alter laying in cither of the above methods, 
there is no particular culture necessary, except 
in the heat of summer giving occasional wa¬ 
terings to keep the earth moist about the layers, 
which will greatly forward them, and promote a 
good supply of roots against autumn, when 
those that are properly rooted should be taken 
off and transplanted, 

Hie laved brandies or shoots should be exa¬ 
mined at the proper season, October and Novem¬ 
ber, and those that are rooted be cut from the 
mother plant, with all the root possible, plant¬ 
ing them out in nursery rows, a foot or two 
asunder, according to their nature of grow th, there 
to remain till of due size for their several pur¬ 
poses; but those of the tender kinds must be pot¬ 
ted, and placed among others of similar nature 
and growth* 

When the lavera arc all cleared from the 
stools or main plants, the head of each stool* 
when to be continued for furnishing layers* 
should be dressed; cutting off all decayed and 
scraggy parts, digging the ground about them* 
working some fresh mould iu close about their 
heads, to refresh and encourage their producing 
a fresh supply of shoots for the following year 1 * 
laying down. 

LEATHER WOOD* See Dirca* 

LEDON* See Cistus. 

LEDUM, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy evergreen kind. The Marsh Cistus, ox 
Wild Rosemary* 

It belongs to the c)a$3 and order Deca?uiria 
Manogynuiy and ranks in the natural order of 
Bk far ties* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed pemmhiuni, very small, five-toothed: 
the corolla onc-petallcd, flat, five-parted; divi¬ 
sions ovate, concave, rounded: the stamina have 
ten filiform filaments, spreading, length of the 
corolla: authors oblong: the p is t ilium is a 
roundish germ : style filiform, length of the 
stamens: stigma obtuse: the pericarpium is a 
roundish capsule, five-celled, gaping five ways 
at the base: the seeds numerous, oblong, nar¬ 
row, sharp on each side, extremely slender* 

The species cultivated is L* pahtstre. Marsh 
Ledum, 

It has a branched root, running widely and 
deeply into the ground : the stems are shrubby, 
slender, three or four feet long, dividing into 
simple branches, and covered with a brown 
bark, which ut tomentose or villose whilst they 
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are young, but afterwards becomes smooth : temate, pinnate, the pinnas of the lower multi- 
the leaves are I inear-1 auceo! ate, dusky green fid, of the upper more entire, linear or lance- 
above, and smooth, underneath covered with a date: the flowers small ; the calyx very small, 
brown pile, quite entire, resembling those of greenish: the petals while, larger than the calyx; 
Rosemary,but widerjpetioled, and perennial; the the silicic roundish, without any si vie: the 
flowers are on peduncles an inch or mure in valves winged ; the seeds small, rulvscent, ovate, 
length, nodding before and afteT flowering, marked with lines, having a sharp taste like 
whitish, in axillary bundles or corvmbs; the Mustard* Its native place is miknown- 
capsule small, obovate, terminated by a long There are several varieties, as with broad 
permanent style: valves coriaceous: partitions leaves, with curled leaves, and the common sort 
membranaceous, springing from the edges of with the leaves multi fid, 

the valves, doubled, opening at their inner an- Culture ,—These plants are raised by sowing 

fflc by a longitudinal chink: the receptacles the seed as wanted-lor u*c, at different times 
Jive, filiform, curved a little, springing from of the year, as once a week or fortnight, where 
the upper part of the axis of the fruit, and hang- a constant succession of small herbs in their 
ing down freely in the cavity of the cells* It young growth is wanted for sallads, when only 
is a native of the north of Europe, flowering in a few day* or a week or two old; or where a con- 
April and May* slant supply of those small herbs arc required in 

It varies with erect and decumbent branches* their young seedling growth, some should, as 
Culture *—These plants are increased by sow- has been observed, be sown in succession every 
ing the seeds in pots filled with boggy earth, or week or fortnight at furthest, all spring, sum- 
in shady borders of the same kind of mould, in mer, and autumn; and once a fortnight in the 
the spring season, winter season* 

But the best method is to take up the plants The order of sowing them in the different 
in their native situations, with balls of earth seasons is ; in a warm south border or other sl¬ 
ab out their roots, and plant them in borders of milar situation, or under a frame, &c. in the 
the above kind, keeping them well watered- early spring months; and as the warm season 
Layers ofthe young shoots sometimes will grow- advances, in any open compartment, all in as 
They afford variety in shady situations, where light earth as the garden affords ; but in summer* 
the soil is of the boggy kind. or hot dry weather^ in somewhat shady borders, 

LEEK.S* See Allium. - or in a free situation, shaded with mats from 

LEMON TREE* See Citrus. the scorching sun, and daily watered ; and in 

LEPIDIUM, a genus containing a plant of winter in the warmest situation, or in shallow 
the herbaceous annual kind* ^ frames defended with lights, and under hand 

It belongs to the class and order Tetradyuamra glasses : but in frosty or other very cold weather, 
Silintlosa, and ranks in the natural order of Si* m T that season, on moderate hot-beds; and 
liquvs& or Cruciformes. hot-bed sowings are also requisite during the 

The characters are : that the calyx is a four- colder part of the spring, or at any time in cold 
leaved perianlhium; leaflets ovate, concave, de- seasons, where a supply of these arid other small- 
ciduous; the corolla four-pet ailed, cross shaped r sallad herbs are required to be raised as quickly 
petals obovate, twice the length of the calyx, as possible. 

with narrow claws: the stamina have six awl- The method of sowing the seed in all 
shaped filaments, length of the calyx, the two cases is very thick, as the plants are mostly 
opposite ones shorter: anthers simple: the pis- used m small young growth, and mostly in 
tilium is a heart-shaped germ: style simple, small, flat, shallow drills, about three iuche* 
length of the stamens : stigma obtuse : the pc- asunder, so thick as almost to cover the earth, 
ri carpi uni is a silicic, heart-shaped, emarginato, being lightly earthed over a quarter of an inch 
compressed, sharp on the margin, two-cellcd: thick, or less ; or on the plain surface, first raking 
valves navicular, keeled, opposite the lanceolate it smooth, then sowing the seed thick as above, 
dissepiment: the seeds ovate-acuminate, nar- smoothing it down with the back of the spade, 
rower at the base, nodding- and either with the spade spreading some fine 

The apecies cultivated is L. sativum. Garden earth lightly over it as thinly as possible, or 
or Common Cress* covering it by sifting earth over it evenly a small 

Other species may be cultivated for variety. depth, just to cover all the seed properly. This 

It has an annual, white, fusiform, slender sort of sallad herb should always be cultivated 

root: the stem upright, round, smooth, from a so as to grow as rapidly as possible, being cut 

foot to two feet in height, branched at top: while perfectly young. Sec Small Sallad 
both stem and branches terminated by loose nar- Hkrrs. 
row spikes of flowers: the leaves oblong, al* LETTUCE. See Lactuca* 
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LEUCOJUM, a genus containing plants of 
the bulbous-rooted flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to ihe class and order Hexandria 
1\fanogtjnia $ and ranks in the natural order of 
Spnthacc&- 

The characters are: that the calyx is an ob¬ 
long, obtuse, compressed spaihe, gaping on the 
flat side, withering : the corolla is bell-shaped* 
expanding: petals six, ovate, flat, conjoint at 
the base, with the tips thickish and stiffish: 
the stamina hart six setaceous filaments, very 
short; anthers oblong,obtuse, quadrangular,up¬ 
right, distant: the pistillum is a roundish inte¬ 
rior germ; style cl a vatt, obtuse: stigma setace¬ 
ous, upright, sharp, longer than the stamens : 
the pencarpiumisa top-shaped capsule, thrce-ccll- 
ed, thrce-valved : the seeds several, roundish. 

The species cultivated are: I. L. vernum , 
Great Spring Snow-drop j 2. L. tesiivum^ Sum¬ 
mer Snow-drop ; 3. h* autumnalz , Autumnal 
Snow-drop; 4, L . stramoaum. Many-flowered 
Cape Leucojum* 

The first has an oblong bulb, shaped like that 
of the Daffodil, hut smaller; the leaves are flat, 
deep green, four or five in number, broader and 
longer than those of the Common Snow-drop : 
the scape angular, near a foot high, hollow and 
channelled : towards the top comes out a w hitish 
sheath, opening on the side, out of which come 
out two or three flowers, hanging on slender 
peduncles: the corolla is much larger than that 
of the Common Snow-drop; ana the ends of 
the petals arc green. They appear in March, 
and have an agreeable scent, not much unlike 
those of the Hawthorn* 

The flowers, which at first sight resemble 
those of the Common Snow-drop, are easily 
distinguished by the absence of the Three-leaved 
Nectary : they do not come out so soon by a 
month, his called by Mr. Curtis, Spring Snow- 
flake* It is a native of Italy, &c. 

The second species has a bulb the size of a 
Chestnut, sttmewh at ovate,outward) y pale brown, 
inwardly while; coats numerous, thm, and close¬ 
ly compacted. But Miller assets, dial it is nearly 
as large as that of the Common DaHfi)dil, and 
very like it in shape : that the leaves also are not 
unlike throe of the Daffodil, more in number 
than in the first, and keeled at the bottom, where 
thev fold over each other, and embrace the stalk ; 
the leaves arc about a foot and half in length, up¬ 
right, nearly linear, almost an inch in Breadth, 
obtuse; the lower ones shortest: the scape a 
little higher than the leaves, hollow, slightly flat¬ 
ted, two-edged, a little twisted, one side some¬ 
times obtuse, the other acute : the peduncles 
for the most part five from the same sheath, each 
supporting a single flower, angular, and of un¬ 


equal lengths : the flowers are pendulous, grow¬ 
ing all one wav, having little scent; the petals 
are white, finely grooved within, not at all unit¬ 
ing at bottom; the tips thickish, a little puc¬ 
kered, and marked with a green spot. The 
flowers appear at the end of April or the begin¬ 
ning of May, and there is a succession of them 
during three weeks, or longer in cool weather. 
It is a native of Hungary, Sc. 

To distinguish it from Galanihus, Mr* Curtis 
names it Summer Snow-flake; and in gardens 
it is known by the name of Great Summer Snow¬ 
drop; Late or Tall Stiow~drop t 

The third has a thick bulb for the size of the 
plant, composed of many glutinous coats, bitter, 
covered with a whitish membrane: the scape slen¬ 
der, brownish, ahand in heigh I, supporting two or 
three small while flowers (sometimes only one), 
hanging down, having no smell. It is distin¬ 
guished by its four or five capillary leaves ; w hich 
begin to spring up after the flower is past, when 
the seeds are ripening, and sometimes after the 
heads are ripe. Thcv abide ah the winter and 
spring following, and wither away in the begin¬ 
ning of summer; leaving the scape to appear 
naked: the flowers are a little reddish at the 
bottom next the stalk. It is a native of Portu¬ 
gal, flowering in September. 

The fourth has a roundish white bulb, less 
than a hazel nut; the leaves two or three, in¬ 
closed at the base in a white sheaLh, filiform, 
dotted with white, keeled at bottom, flat, ora 
little convex on the back, weak, and more or less 
lying on the ground ; scape flexuose-erect, slen¬ 
der, about half a foot high, roundish, termi¬ 
nated by a spreading umbel of from three to 
seven flowers ; the valves o/ the spathe lanceo¬ 
late,acute, membranaceous, opposite, sometimes 
equal, sometimes not, pale : the peduncles fili¬ 
form, one-flowered, unequal, from one to two 
inches in length ; flowers without scent, coming 
out successively; petals white within, purplish 
without, oblong, lanceolate, three lines in length; 
the three inner bluntish ; the three outer acute, 
with a blunt, greenish keel ; anthers purple : 
germ three-cornered, green : style white, swelled 
out at bottom into a body larger than the germ* 
plaited at bottom; thence awl-shaped, bluntly 
three-cornered, the length of the stamens; stig¬ 
ma obscurely trifid ; capsule subglobular, three* 
cornered: the whole plant is smooth. It is a 
native of the Cape, flowering in November. 

Culture. —These plants are readily increased 
by off-sets from the roots, which should be se¬ 
parated from the old roots about every third year, 
in the summer season, as soon as their leaves 
begin to decay, in the same manner as» other 
bulbous roots. See Bulbous Roots. 
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They may also be increased by seeds* which 
should be be sown in the latter end of August, 
in a border of light bog earth. The ]Jams 
should remain in this situation till the second 
summer* and be then taken up at the proper 
period and planted in beds* till they begin to 
flower, when they should be removed into the 
borders. In this way they are three or four years 
before they flower* 

The best method is, to procure the roots from 
the nurserymen, and plant them in the begin¬ 
ning of the autumn, in an eastern or northern 
border, where the soil is of a boggy quality, in 
patches of three or four together, in the fronts, 
putting them in to the depth of about three or 
four inches. 

The off-seta should be planted out in beds a 
year or two after being taken off, till fit to be 
set out for flowering* 

A soft loamy soif, or a mixture of loam and 
bog earth, are the most suited to their healthy 
growth* The last sort requires protection in the 
bouse with other Cape bums* 

By planting them m the different aspects men¬ 
tioned, a longer succession of flowers may be 
produced* 

They are very ornamental in the fronts of the 
borders, or the sides of the lawns, and other 
parts near the house* 

LIGHT, a subtile fluid highly necessary to 
tile healthy growth and vigour of plants* 

The author of the Philosophy of Gardening re* 
marks, that thecontcst for light as well as for air* 
which is so visible in the growth of vegetables, 
shows the former to be of great consequence to 
their existence, as well as the latter* “Thus," savs 
he, “ many flowers follow the sun during tfie 
course of thcdav,bv the nutation of the stalks, not 
by the rotation of them, as observed in the Sun* 
flower, by Dr* Hales, and the leaves of all plants 
endeavour to turn their upper surfaces to the li^ht, 
which is their respiratory organ, or lungs. The 
great use of all plants turning the upper surfaces 
of their leaves to the light, is thus rendered in¬ 
telligible ; the water perspired from those sur¬ 
faces is, he conceives, hyperoxygenatcd j and, as 
it escapes from the sharp edges of the mouths 
of the perspiring vessels, when acted upon by 
the sun's light, gives out oxygen ; which oxy- 
gen thus liberated from the perspired water, and 
added to that of the common atmosphere, pre¬ 
sents to the respiratory terminal ions of the 
pulmonary vessels on the upper surfaces of leaves, 
an atmosphere nmre replete with vital air* This 
necessity of light to the respiration of vegetables 
is so great, he thinks, that there is reason to 
believe that many plants do not respire during 
the night, but exist in & torpid state; like winter- 


sleeping insects. Thus the Mimosa, Sensitive 
Plant, and many others, close the upper surfaces 
of their opposite leaves together during the night, 
and thus preclude them both from the air and 
light; and the internal surfaces of innumerable 
flowers, which are their respiratory organs, are 
closed during the night, and thus unexposed 
both to liofht and air* 

" It is however observed, that the/)/ ngi, which 
are termed vegetables because they are fixed to 
the earth, or to the stones, or trees, or timber, 
w here they are found, can exist without li^ht, or 
much air, as appears in the truffle, which never ap¬ 
pears above ground ; and by other j'urtgi, which 
grow in dark cellars ; and in esculent mushrooms* 
which arc cultivated beneath bed sof straw," 

The etiolation or blanching of vegetables also 
depends upon keeping the light from them* 

It is forther contended, that “ the clement of 
light, as well as that of heat, is necessary to vege¬ 
tation, In this climate they both seem in ge¬ 
neral to be injurious only by their defect, and 
seldom by their excess- lint as light acts as a 
stimulus on the more irritative or sensitive parrs 
of plants, which appear by the expansion of 
many flowers, and of some leaves, when the 
sun shine* on them, and by the nutation of the 
whole flower, asof theSim-flmver (Helianthus), 
and by the bending of the summits of all plants 
confined in houses towards 1 he light; there may 
be diseases owing to the excess of ibis stimulus, 
which have not been attended to; to prevent 
which, the flowers of Tragopa^an, Salsafi, and 
of other plants, close about noon* Other un¬ 
observed diseases may be owing to a defect of 
the stimulus of light; as & Alimova, Sensitive 
Plant, which had been confined in a dark room, 
did not open its foliage, (hough late in the dav* 
till many minutes after it was exposed to the 
light*" The excess of light has not, however, 
been observed to be attended by vegetable dis¬ 
eases in these more northern latitudes. 

Experience has shown its infinite service to 
the growth of vegetables, contributing exceed¬ 
ingly to facilitate their vegetation, and increase 
their perfect ion and duration ; as it is obvious 
that most plants are considerably more prosper¬ 
ous, and attain greater perfection, in a free expo¬ 
sure fully open to the light and air, than in 
shady places; the same is observed of fruits. 
Those growing in a situation full to the light 
of the sun, are in general more large and fair, 
ripening sooner, and more perfectly, as to beau* 
ty and richness of flavour, than such as grow 
in the shade : these reasons should therefore de¬ 
termine us to cultivate most of the principal 
plants and fruits in situations open as much as 
possible to the foil light and influence of the 
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tun ; though upon particular occasions* in the 
heat of summer* shady places may be necessary 
for some sorts of plants * though not where 
shaded and darkened by spread itur trees* fee* hut 
a border open above to (he full light* and only 
shaded from the immediate rays of the sun. 
For the general crops, a perfectly open, sunny, 
light situation, free from the shade of spread¬ 
ing trees, is always the most proper. 

Its utility is very evident, from plants growing 
in garden-frames, green-houses, btc. in winter, 
when, in time of severe weather, covers or 
shutters have been continued long over the 
glasses, so as to exclude (lie rays of light, be¬ 
coming sickly, growing pale, and assuming an 
unhealthy appearance for a long time; the leaves 
often either decaying or dropping off; and fre¬ 
quently when the covers are continued very long 
without the admission of light, the whole plant 
in many sorts gradually dwindles and perishes. 
Great attention is of course requisite in this 
case, when, from the severity of the weather, the 
use of other covers besides the glasses is neces¬ 
sary, to take every opportunity of a favourable 
day, or even an hour or two of a day, to admit 
the light as fully as possible. 

The same is also the case with plants in 
early hot-beds, such as Cucumbers, Melons, itc. 
which, early in the year, require a covering of 
mats over the glasses every night; as when these 
additional covers are applied too soon in the 
afternoon, and continued late in the morning, 
so as to keep the plants long in darkness, it is 
highly disadvantageous to their growth, causing 
them to grow weak, pale, and sickly. 

As light is, therefore, so beneficial to plants 
in genera), it should be increased as much as 

E ssible to those in frames, green-houses, stoves, 
In these situations it may be useful to paint 
the inside of all such departments white, to re¬ 
flect the rays of light as much as possible, 
and particularly in the nights, and in day-time 
when the severity of the season requires covers 
or shutters to be placed over the glasses. 

LIGHTS, a term applied to the moveable 
glazed sashes which cover garden-frames ; and 
which, according to the number of lights, or 
separate moveable glasses, are denominated one- 
light, two-lighi, and three-light frames; these 
being the general different sizes of garden- 
frames. See Frame. 

LIGUSTICUM, a genus containing plants 
of the herbaceous, biennial, and perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Peniandria 
Dignnia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Umbellutce or Umbellifer&m 
The characters are: that the calyx Is an 
universal umbel, manifold: partial manifold 3 
Vol. II. 


involucre universal mcmbnnaccotis, seven-leav¬ 
ed, unequal: partial scarcely four-leaved, mem- 
branaceous: perianthium proper five-toothed, 
obscure : the corolla is universal uniform : flo¬ 
rets all fertile: proper of five petals, which arc 
equal, involute, flat, entire, inwardly keeled : 
the stamina have five capillary filaments, shorter 
than the corolla; anthers simple ; the pistilluni 
isan inlei Lorgerm : styles two,approximated: stig¬ 
mas simple: there is no pericarpium; fruit obiomr, 
cornered, fi ve- furrowed, bipe rti te on each side: the 
seeds two; oblong, smooth, marked on one 
side with five elevated striae, flat on the other 
side. 

The species cultivated arc; 1 . L . levhtiatm 9 
Common Lovagc ; 2 . L . Scoticum 9 Scotch Lov- 
age ; 3. L. jitLrtriacutn t Austrian Lovage. 

The first has a strong, fleshy, perennial root, 
striking deep into the ground, and cum posed of 
many strong fleshy fibres covered with a brown 
skin, and having a strong hot aromatic smell 
and taste; the leaves are large, composed of 
many leaflets shaped like those of Smullage, hut 
larger, and of a deeper green : the stems six or seven 
feet high, large and channelled, dividing into 
several branches, each terminated by a large um¬ 
bel of yellow flowers. It is a native of I lie Alps 
of Italy, &c. flowering in June and July, and 
the seeds ripening in autumn. 

■ The second species has a biennial root, (per¬ 
ennial) of much less size than the preceding; 
the leaflets are broader and shorter ; each leaf 
having two or three temate leaflets, indented on 
their edges: the stalk rises about a foot high, 
and sustains a small umbel of yellow flowers, 
shaped like those of the preceding. It is a 
native of Scotland, North America, occ. 

The third has a root half a foot long or more, 
the thickness of the human thumb, often branch¬ 
ed, yellowish brown on the outside, pale within 
and spongy: the stem upright, from two to 
three feet in height, grooved, hollow without 
any partitions at the joints, the w hole leafy, as 
thick as the thumb or finger, simply branched 
at top only; the root-leaves very large; the stem- 
leaves above the middle sessile : the leaflets of 
the general involucre lanceolate, acute, pale 
green with a whitish membranaceous edge, 
about half the length of the umbel, reflex, en¬ 
tire, or variously gashed; of the partial invo¬ 
lucre about six, all commonly quite entire, the 
outer equalling the umbellcts, and not bent 
back : terminating umbel of about forty rays, 
from four to seven inches in diameter ; the rest 
much smaller; all close; these, which are at 
the tops of the branches, flower later, and gra¬ 
dually exceed the primary umbel in height, sur¬ 
rounding It when in fruit: the flowers are Strong- 
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smelling* large, all fertile. It is a native of 
Austria, &t. flowering from June to August* 

Culture *—These plants are increased by sow¬ 
ing the seeds either in the places where they are 
to remain, or in beds of light earth, in the au¬ 
tumn or spring, but the former is the better 
method, raking them lightly in- When the plants 
have attained a few inches growth, they should be 
removed from the beds into cither beds, where the 
soil is moist, and set out two feet apart each way, 
and in the autumn those for the border removed 
into them ; but the above is the better practice. 

The plants sown where they are to grow, 
should be thinned out in the spring, and be kept 
clean from weed*. 

They may be admitted in large borders for 
the purpose of variety- The first is also used as 
a medicinal plant. 

LIGUSTRUM, a genus containing a plant of 
the hardy deciduous and evergreen shrubby 
kind—Privet. 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria 
^Monogynia > and ranks in the natural order of 
Sepiarive. 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, tubular perianthium, very small: mouth 
four-toothed, erect, obtuse: the corolla one- 
petal led, funnel-form: tube cylindric, longer 
than the calyx : border four-parted, spreading; 
divisions ovate : the stamina have two filaments, 
opposite, simple : anthers upright, almost the 
length of the corolla : the pistilluiii is a round¬ 
ish germ: style very short: stigma two-cleft, 
obtuse, thick i&h : the peri carpi um is a globose 
berry, smooth, one-celled: the seeds four, con¬ 
vex on one side, cornered on the other. 

The species cultivated h> L* vulgare. Com¬ 
mon Privet. 

It is a shrub, usually about six feet in height, 
branched, the bark of a greenish ash-colour, ir~ 
regularly sprinkled with numerous prominent 
cunts : branches opposite, the young ones flexi¬ 
le and purplish: tne leaves opposite, on very 
short petioles, smooth on both sides, perfectly 
entire, the lower ones at the bottoms of the small 
branches least: the panicle about two inches in 
length, close and somewhat pyramidal ; branch¬ 
es and pedicels appearing villose when magnifi¬ 
ed : the corolla white,, but soon changing to a 
reddish-brown: the flowers are sweet-scented : 
berry superior, fleshy, subglobular, shining, of 
so dark a purple as to seem black ; it is found 
wild in most parts of Europe, &c. flowering in 
July, and the berries ripening in autumn. 

There are several varieties; as with thdeaves in 
threes and enlarged atthe base, with silver-striped 
leaves, with gold-striped leaves, with white ber¬ 
ries; and Evergreen or Italian Privet, which 


rises with a stronger stem, the branches lesa 

f diable, and grows more erect; the bark is ot a 
ightercolour; the leaves much larger, ending in 
acute points, of a brighter green, and continue 
till they are thrust off by the yoong leaves in the 
spring: the flowers are rather larger, and are 
not often succeeded by berries in this climate. 

The cbiof use of the common sort is to form 
such hedges as are required in dividing gardens 
for shelter or ornament ; and for this the Italic 
an or Evergreen kind is usually preferred : it 
bears clipping well, is not liable to be disfigu¬ 
red by insects, and having only fibrous roots, it 
robs the ground less than almost any other 
shrub : it is one of the few plants that will 
thrive in the smoke of large towns, though it 
seldom produces any flowers in the closer parts 
after the first year : it also grows well under the 
drip of trees and in shade: the Sphinx Ligustri 9 
or Privet Hawk Moth, and Phal&na Syrirrgoria^ 
feed on it in the caterpillar state, and Meloe ve - 
sicatorius s Canthar/des or Blister Beetle, is found 
on it. From the pulp of the berries a rose-co¬ 
loured pigment may be prepared: with which, 
by the addition of alum, they dye woo) and silk 
of a good durable green ; for which purpose they 
must be gathered aa soon as they are ripe. 
Culture •—These plants are capable of being 
increased by seed, layers, suckers, and cuttings; 
hut the first method affords the best plants; 
the seed should be sown in autumn, in a bed of 
common earth an inch deep, or in drills the 
same depth ; but as they do not always grow 
freely the first year, they may be buried till 
next autumn, in pots of sandy earth, in the 
ground, and then sown as above: when the 
plants come up they should be kept well weed¬ 
ed, and, when a year or two old, be planted out 
in nursery-rows, to remain two or three years* 
then removed where they are wanted to re¬ 
main : the layers should be laid down, from some 
of the pliable young branches, in the earth, in 
autumn or winter, when they will be well root¬ 
ed by the autumn following ; then take them off 
from the stool, with their roots, and plant them 
in the nursery for a year or two, or till of pro¬ 
per size for the purposes they are intended for; 
the suckers which rise annually from the roots 
should be taken up in autumn, winter, or spring, 
with roots, and planted in the nursery as aWve: 
the cuttings of the young shoots, eight or ten 
inches long, should be planted in the autumn, 
in a shady border, where they will be properly 
rooted by the following autumn, when they may 
be planted out in nursery rows, to acquire pro- 

¥ sr growth, in the manner directed above. 

he varieties with striped leaves may be increas¬ 
ed by budding, or inarching, upon the plain 
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sort; or by laying down the branches,—but they 
Seldom shoot so last as to produce branches pro¬ 
per for this purpose; and being more tender, they 
should have a dry soil and a warm situation: 
in a rich soil they soon lose their variegation, 
and become plain. The Italian or Evergreen 
sort, which is now generally found in the nurse¬ 
ries, is equally hardy, and thrives in almost any 
situation : it is increased in the same manner ; 
but as it seldom produces berries in this cli¬ 
mate, they must be procured from the place of 
its native growth i 

The plants,besides their use as above, may be 
introduced m the shrubberies and other parts, by 
way of variety, especially the Evergreen sort* 

LILAC, See Svhinoa, 

LILIUM, a genus containing plants of the 
bulbous-rooted flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hcxandria 
Monoggnia* and ranks in the natural order of 
Coronarue* 

The characters are ; that there is no calyx : 
the corolla is six-petallcd, bell-shaped, narrow¬ 
ed beneath ; petals upright, incumbent, obtuse¬ 
ly carinated on the back, gradually more ex¬ 
panding, wider; with thick, reflex, obtuse tips: 
nectary, a longitudinal, tubular Hoe, engraven 
on each petal from the base to the middle : the 
stamina have six awl-shaped filaments, up¬ 
right, shorter than the corolla : anthers oblong, 
incumbent; the pistillum is an oblong germ, 
cylindrico striated with six furrows: style cy- 
lindric, length of the corolla t stigma tliickish, 
triangular; the pcricarpium is an oblong six- 
furrowed capsule, with a three-cornered, hol¬ 
low, obtuse tip, three-celled, three-valved ; the 
valves connected by hairs disposed in a cancel¬ 
lated manner ; the seeds are numerous, incum¬ 
bent in a twin order; flat, outwardly semi-orbi¬ 
cular. 

The species cultivated are: 1 L* candidum. 
Common White Lily ; 9* L. Catesb&i, Cates- 
by’s Lily; 3. L. hidbifmm^ Bulb-bearing or 
Orange Lily ; 4. L.Martagon, Purple Martagon 
Lily, or Turk's Cap; 5. L. Pomponium t Pom- 
ponian Lily; fl. L, dialcedomatm. Scarlet Mar¬ 
tagon Lily ; 7* X#- siiperbum f Great Yellow Mar¬ 
tagon Lily ; B. L, Canademe^ Canada Martagon 
Lily; 9- L* Camx€kotcenxe f Kamtschatka Lily ; 
10. L, PkHaddpkkum , Philadelphian Martagon 
Lily. 

The first has a large bulb, from which proceed 
several succulent fibres; the stem stout, round, 
upright, usually about three feet in height s the 
leaves numerous, long, narrow-pointed, smooth, 
sessile: the flowers large and white, terminat¬ 
ing the stem in a cluster on short peduncles: 
the petals within of a beautiful shining white; 


on the outside ridged and less luminous* It is a 
native of the Levant, flowering in June and 
July. 

The principal varieties are; with striped flowers, 
or with blotched purple flowers, or with variegated 
striped leaves, or with yellow-edged leaves, with 
double flowers, and with pendulous flowers. 

The first ot these varieties is now become 
common; but the purple stain giving the flower 
a dull colour, the common white is generally 
preferred ; the second is chiefly valued for its 
appearance in winter and spring ; for the leaves 
coming out early in the autumn, spreading 
themselves flat on the ground, and being finely 
edged with a broad yellow band, make a pretty 
appearance during the winter and spring mouths, 
as it flowers earlier than the plain sort: the 
third is of little value, as the flowers never open 
well unless they are covered with glasses, nor 
have they any of the rich odour of the com¬ 
mon sort: the fourth came originally from 
Constantinople; the stalk is much more slen¬ 
der; the leaves narrower and fewer in number; 
the flowers not quite so large, and the petal* 
more contracted at the base; they always hang 
downwards; the stalks are sometimes very 
broad and flat, appearing as if two or three were 
joined together : when this happens, they sus¬ 
tain from sixty to one hundred flowers, and 
sometimes more; this however is merely acci¬ 
dental, as the same root scarcely ever produce* 
the same two years together. 

The second species is one of the least of the 
cultivated sorts, the whole plant when in bloom 
being frequently little more than a foot high ; 
in its native soil it is described as growing to 
the height of two feet: the stalk is terminated 
by one upright flower : it is purple, slender, up¬ 
right, round, smooth with a slight glaucous 
bloom on it, solid, stiffish : the root-leaves few, 
often only on the barren plant, on long peti¬ 
oles : the stem-leaves are numerous, alternately 
scattered, sessile, curved back, narrow-lanceo¬ 
late, the upper ones gradually more ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate, quite entire, blunt with a purple tip, 
even on both sides, slenderly nerved, flat, a little 
fleshy, sliriveiling ; the flower has no scent, but 
is said by Catesbv, to be variouslv shaded with 
red, orange, and lemon colours: u is remarked 
by Mr. Curtis, that it varies considerably in the 
breadth of its petals, in their colour and spots ; 
and that it flowers usually in July or August. 

The third hasasubovatc buibiuits native state, 
consisting of thick white loosely imbricate scales, 
putting out a few thick fibres frmn the bottom : 
the stem upright, a foot and half high, stri¬ 
ated-angular, smooth or slightly hairy, with nu¬ 
merous scattered leaves, the upper ones spread- 
I 2 
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ii>sr out horizontally, acute, quite entire, obso- 
lUcly hirsute, a little rough lo lilt touch, dark 
green, slightly nerved, sessile, lanceolate*!inear, 
three or four inches long ; each, excepting the 
lower, frequently producing a romulisdl and 
shining pale-green bulb or two In the axil; the 
peduncle terminating, round, thick, somew hat 
villose; either solitary, or two* three or funr 
together, forming a sort of umbel; some naked, 
others having a bracte or two; the flower with¬ 
out scent, red-orange within, pale-orange on 
the outside. It is a native of Austria, &c. 

There arc varieties with double flowers, with 
variegated leaves, with smaller stems, and the 
bulb-bearing fiery Lily, which seldom rises more 
than half the height of the others ; the leaves 
are narrower: the flowers smaller, and of a 
brighter flame-colour, few in number and more 
erect ; they come out a month before those of 
the common sort, and the stalks put out bulbs 
at most of the axils, which, if taken off when 
the stalks decay, and planted, produce plants. 

The sub-varieties are: the great broad-leafed, 
the many-flowered, the small, and the hoary 
bulb-bearing Lily. 

The fourth species rises with astrongstalk from 
three to four feet high : the leaves are broad; the 
flowers dark purple, with some spolsof black; they 
are produced in loose spikes, appear in June, and 
have a disagreeable odour when near, but not so 
offensive as the seventh sort: the bulb is, accord¬ 
ing to Martyn, composed of lanceolate, yellow, 
loose scales," with thick, long, whitish fibres at 
bottom: the stem straight, round, shining, 
from a foot and a half to lour feet in height, at 
the top of the bulb famished with rooting 
fibres m whorls, pale green at bottom, ihe rest 
haring black spots scattered over it, above and 
below the leaves are scattered, but in the middle 
they are in whorls; lanceolate,acute, somewhat 
nerved, quite entire, subpetiokd ; the stem ter¬ 
minates in a loose raceme, many-flowered, few- 
flowered, or sometimes one-flowered only : the 
peduncles purple, dotted with black, with lan¬ 
ceolate sharp bractes, two to the lower, and 
one to the upper flowers: the petals purple or 
pale, more or less spotted with bWk on both 
sides, the three outer hirsute, with a raised line 
along the middle. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, &c* 

ft varies with white flowers, with double 
flowers, with red flowers and hairy stalks, and 
with imperial divided stalks. 

The filth species has a pretty large yellow 
scaly root, from which arises an upright stalk 
nearly three feel high, with long narrow leaves, 
almost triangular, having a longitudinal ridge on 
their under side; they are deep green, anJ tcr- 
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minate in acute points ; the upp: r of the 
stalk divides into four or five o^UmLks, each 
sustaining a single flower of a fine carmine co¬ 
lour, with a few dark spots scattered over it; 
they appear in July, and, when the season is not 
hot, continue a considerable time in beauty. 
It is a nalive of the Pyrenees, &c. 

It varies wiih double red flowers, with white 
flowers,with double while flowers, with red spot¬ 
ted flowers,with white spotted flowers, with yellow 
flowers, with yellow spotted flowers, with early 
scarlet flowers, and the Major Scarlet Pompony, 

The sixth species is from three to four feet m 
height ; the leaves are much broader than those 
of the fifth sort, and appear as if they were 
edged with white; they are placed very closely 
upon the stalky: the flowers are of a bright 
scarlet, and seldom more than five or six in 
number: it flowers late in July, and in cool 
seasons continues in beauty great part of Au¬ 
gust. It is remarked by Linmeus, that the ra- 
ceme, before the flowers open, is scarcely curved 
in, as in the fifth sort, and that the stem ia 
clothed with clustered leaves to the very top* 
It is a native of the Levant. 

According to Mr, Curtis, it varies in the 
number of flowers, from one to six, and the 
colour in some is of a blood red ; also with 
deep scarlet flowers, with purple flowers, and 
with large bunches of flowers. 

The seventh has a round stem, very smooth 
and even, panicled at top, two feet high and 
more; the Wane hes alternate, divaricating, up¬ 
right, like the stem, reflex at top, flower-bear¬ 
ing: the stem-leaves alternate, subpetioled r 
folded together at the base, ovate-oblong, a- 
cute, rjuite entire, smooth, five-nerved beneath, 
spreading; one flower at the end of each branch: 
the corollas are large and handsome : the petals 
oblong, acute, white with large purple spots 
and smaller black ones from the middle to the 
base ; nectareous keel bearded i according to 
Catesby the flowers grow alternately on long 
footstalks, and are of an orange and lemon 
colour, thick spotted - with dark brown; but 
Miller says they are produced in form of a py¬ 
ramid, and when .the roots are strong there are 
forty or fitly on a stalk, large, yellow with 
dark spots, and make a fine appearance, but 
smell so disagreeably, that few persons can en¬ 
dure to be near them ; they appear at the end of 
June. It is a native of North America. 

The eighth species has oblong and large bulbs : 
the stems from four to five feet high : the leaves 
oblong and pointed : the flowers large, yellow 
spotted with black, shaped like those of the 
orange lilv, and the petals not turned back so 
much as in the other Martagoixs : they come out 
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in the beginning of August,and, when the root* 
are large, in great numbers, making a hue ap¬ 
pearance. According to Catesby, on the top of 
the stem arc about twelve pendulous flowers on 
long arched peduncles* and the petals are re¬ 
flected very little. It flowers in July and Au¬ 
gust, and is found in North America, 

There is a variety with larger deeper-colour¬ 
ed flowers. 

The ninth has a roundish small bulb: the 
stem quite simple round*even, a foot high : the 
leave3 lanceolate or lanceolate-linear, sessile, 
four or six, striated, rather blunt, even, up¬ 
right ; two or three of the upper ones usually 
alternate, narrower: the flowers terminating, 
few, an inch and a half in diameter, on very 
short, naked, almost upright peduncles : the 
petals ovate, blunt, even, striated, purple, 
not rolled back, attenuated at the base : the fila¬ 
ments shorter by half than the corolla: the an¬ 
thers upright: the germ triangular and oblong : 
style none: stigmas three, oblong, curved 
back, almost the length of the germ* It is a 
native of Kamtschatka, 

The tenth species lias a smaller root than in 
the other sorts, scaly and white; the stem 
single, upright, near a foot and half high; the 
leaves in four or five whorls, short, pretty 
broad, obtuse ; the stem terminated by two 
flowers which stand erect, upon short separate 
peduncles \ they arc shaped like those of the 
tulb-bcaring fiery Lily, but the petals are nar¬ 
rower at their base, so that there is a consider¬ 
able space between them, but upwards they en¬ 
large and approximate, forming a sortof open 
bell-shaped corolla, but they terminate in acute 
points : arc of a bright purpl e colour, marked with 
several dark purple snots towards the base. It 
flowers in July, and the seeds ripen at the end of 
September. It is a native of North America. 

Culture *—*All the sons arc capable o+' being 
increased by planting the off-sets of the root, 
and by sowing seeds to obtain new varieties. 

All the sons of these roots afford plenty of 
off-sets every year, which when greatly wanted 
may be taken off annually in autumn; but once 
in two or three years is belter, according as they 
are wanted; the proper time for which is in 
summer and autumn, when the flower is past 
anti the suIks decayed, either separating the 
off-St is ths mother bulbs in the ground, or 

taking the whole up, and separating all the off¬ 
sets, small and great, from the main bulbs; the 
small offsets beiui; then planted in beds a foot 
asunder and three inches deep, to remain a year 
or two; and the huge bulbs again in the bor¬ 
ders, &c. singly. The off-sets in the nursery 
beds may also, after having obtained size and 


strength for flowering in perfection, be planted 
out where they are wanted. 

The sowing of the seed is chiefly practised 
for the Martagons to obtain new varieties, 
which should be done in autumn, soon after 
the seed is ripe, in pots or boxes of rich light 1 
sandy earth, with holes in the bottoms half an 
iuch deep; placing the pots in a sunny sheltered 
situation all winter, refreshing them at first 
often with water, and the plants will appear in 
the spring; when, about April, remove them to 
have only the morning sun all the summer, giv¬ 
ing moderate waterings; in August the bulbs 
should be transplanted into nursery*beds in flat 
drills, an inch deep, and three or four asunder; 
when,as the bulbs will be very small, scatter the 
earth and bulbs together into the drills, cover¬ 
ing them with earth to the above depth ; and 
after having grown in this situation till the Au¬ 
gust or September following, they should be 
transplanted into another bed, placing them 
eight or nine inches each way asunder, to re¬ 
main to show their first flowers ; after which 
they may be finally planted out into the plea— 
sure-ground. 

New varieties of the other sorts may be rais¬ 
ed in the same way. 

The bulb-bearing varieties may also be in¬ 
creased by the little bulbs put forth from the 
axils of the leaves without taking up the old 
bulbs. 

The same method of planting and general 
culture answers for all the different sorts. 

The most proper time, as has been seen, for 
planting and transplanting them is in autumn, 
when their flowers and sulks decay, which is 
generally about September, the roots being then 
at rest for a short space of time, as well as for 
procuring roots to plant. The bulbs taken up 
at the above season may be kept out of ground, 
if necessary, till October or November : the 
White Lilies, however, do not succeed if kept 
long out of the earth, and all the others succeed 
best when planted again as soon as possible. The 
bulbs of all the sorts are sold at the nurseries. * 

They should be planted singly, as they soon 
increase by off-seis into large bunches, dispos¬ 
ing them in assemblage in different pans of 
the borders, and towards the fronts of the prin¬ 
cipal shrubbery clumps; placing them three or 
four inches deep, and at good distances from 
one another, intermixing the different sorts, 
placing some forward, and others more back¬ 
ward, to effect the. greater show J variety. 

Some may likewise be pianUM m separate 
beds by themselves, twelve or fifteen inches 
asunder; cither of different sorts together, or 
each in distinct beds, or in separate rows, &c. 
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After being thus planted out, few of the sorts 
require any particular culture, as they are capa¬ 
ble of enduring all weather at every season- It is 
however necessary to destroy all weeds; and, as 
some of them run up with pretty tall slender 
slalka, to support them with sticks to preserve 
effectually their upriaht position, by which 
their flowers will appear to the best advantage. 

Some of the more tender sorts, as the second, 
fourth, eighth, and tenth species, should, how¬ 
ever, be protected in severe winters, by applying 
tanner’s bark or sonic other similar substance 
over ihcir routs. 

They should all, as has been said, remain un¬ 
disturbed two or three years, or longer, as . by 
remaining they flower stronger alter the first 
year; and having increased by off-sets into large 
fuioches, many stalks will rise from each bunch 
of roots, so as to exhibit a large cluster of 
flowers : it is, however, proper to take up the 
bulbs entirely every three or four years at least, 
at the decay of the stalk, to separate the in¬ 
creased off-sets, both for propagation and to 
disbunhen the main roots, and give them room 
to take their proper growth in* 

After being taken up in the autumn, all the 
sorts should, os just observed, be replanted as 
soon as possible, especialivthe While Lily sorts, 
as they soon begin to emit roots. 

They arc all valuable as plants of ornament 
for the* beauty of their flowers, which have a 
noble appearance: they are of course proper or¬ 
naments for the pleasure-ground ; and when the 
different sorts are properly intermixed, they 
effect a most elegant variety , succeeding each 
other in blow upwards of three months, \Vhen 
wanted particularly for shady or close places, the 
common White Ltly, Orange Lily, and com¬ 
mon Martagous, are the most proper, as they 
thrive under trees* The Orange Lily also an¬ 
swers well in small gardens, in ihe midst of 
buildings in towns and cities* Besides plant¬ 
ing the different sorts for the beauty of their 
flowers, many of the striped-leaved While Lily 
sorts should be placed towards the fronts of the 
most conspicuous parts for the beauty of their 
Uavcs in autumn, winter, and spring, which, if 
disposed alternately with the Common White 
Lilv, whose leaves are entirely green, a most 
striking variety will be produced* 

The tall-growing sorts arc only proper for 
large borders and clumps, in mixture with 
other large herbaceous plants* 

LILIACEOUS PLANTS, such as resemble 
those of the Lily kind, in their flowers having 
six regular petals, in the form of a Lily, or three, 
or even one petal deeply divided into six segments, 
assuming a lily-flower form ; they have not, 
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however, all flowers so large as that of the Lily, 
some being considerably smaller ; and as the 
common Lily lias no calyx, so several of the li¬ 
liaceous flowers are also destitute of a cup ; and 
others have cups, which are principally of that 
sort called a spathe* They may therefore be 
distinguished into such as have cups and such 
as have not* 

Those without cups are: all the different sorts 
of common lily; the tulip, all the kinds; fri- 
tillary, and crown imperial ; hyacinch ; star of' 
Bethlehem; bastardstar of Bethlehem; tuberose; 
asphodel ; squill; hemerocallis, or day-lily ; an- 
thericum,or spider-wort; aloe; yucca, or Ad am’a 
needle ; gloriosa, or superb lily, &c* 

Those with spathes or cups are : the crocus ; 
gal an thus, or common snow-drop; leuco]um,or 
great snow-drop^ daffodil, narcissus, and jon¬ 
quil; crinum, or asphodel lily; colchicum; iris, 
or flower-de-luce; hsemanthus, or blood-flower j 
gladiolus, or sword-lily ; Virginia spider-wort; 
amaryllis, including the Guernsey Ii!y, bella¬ 
donna lily, and Jacobiea lily, &c* ; pancratium 
lily, &c* 

The greater part of these liliaceous plants of 
both kinds are bulbous-rooted; some, how¬ 
ever, have tuberous and some fibrous roots; 
and all of them are perennial in root, but annual 
in stalk. 

They are all ornamental garden-flowers, and 
most of them sufficiently hardy to grow in the 
open ground ; though a few arp proper for the 
green-house and stove* See the different Ge- 
nera* 

LILY* See Amaryllis, and Lilium* 
LILY-0 F-THE-VALLEY* See Cgnval* 

LARI A, 

LIME TREE* See Citrus. 

LIME WATER, such as is prepared by 
slaking caustic lime in soft water, in the pro¬ 
portion of half a peck of the former to thirty- 
two gallons of the latter, letting them remain 
some lime before they are made use of, stirring 
them well, two or three times a day, for two or 
three days* This liquid, when the lime has 
subsided, is found highly useful in clearing 
fruit-trees from the ravages of the Aphis Puce- 
ron, or Vinc-Frettcr* It should be applied 
once a day by means of an engine so as to be 
thrown as much as possible on the under sides of 
the leaves, and with considerable force, pressing 
the fore finger upon the end of the pipe, to 
make it spread like small rain, and taking care 
that every part of the tree be well watered* It 
should be done as much as possible in cloudy 
weather, and when the squ is off the walls* 
Where the trees have an easterly aspect, they 
may be watered about half past eleven o’clock 
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in the forenoon, and in a northern one, the first substance, covered with a coriaceous shining 
thing in the morning; but in a southern aspect, skin, and having: some to mentor white fibres un* 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. And when derneath : iheleaves from thebulb, vernal, two 
uortherlyor easterlywind3 and frosty nights pre- feet long, broad-lanceolate,longitudinally folded 
vail, it should hediscontinued till the weather be- at the nerves, even, very like those of a young 
comes mild. The trees shouldalvvays get dry be* plant of the coco palm : scape simple, upright, 
fore night, and never be watered when the sun is sometimes subdivided at top, two feet high, 
upon them. Care must likewise be taken that even, round ; it has little sheaths on it, which 
the ground# of the lime be not made use of, as are remote, praemorse, embracing, netted, pale: 
it would make the trees have a disagreeable ap- the flowers terminating, scattered, alternate, 
pearance. SccPuceron and Vine*Faetter. large, purple, sometimes varying to white. It 
L1MODORUM, a genus containing plants is a native of the West Indies, flowering in 
of the bulbo-luberous-rooted herbaceous peren- June and July. 

nial kind. The third nas a bulb fibrous root, from which 

It belongs to the class and order Gyn&ndria proceed three or four oblong, oval, pointed 
D'uuidria) and ranks in the natural order of Or- leaves plaited and narrowed at the base, about a 
ckide&, foot and a half in length, and seven inches in 

The characters are : that the calyx has vague breadth in the middle part: the flower-stalk 
spathes: spadix simple: there is no perianthium : rises from the root upwards of two feet in 
tne corolla, petals five, ovate-oblong, about height, and is furnished with along spike of large 
equal, spreading: the superior ones converging : beautiful flowers, each consisting of five oblong 
nectary one-leaTed, concave, footstalked, with- spreading petals of a pure white on Iheir upper- 
in the lowest petal ; the length of the petals : aide, ami brown underneath, with a Urge con- 
the stamina two: filament an oblong, ascend- cave nectarium tinged with red towards the ex* 
ing body, the length of the corolla: anthers tremity, and succeeded by a three-cornered co- 
two, ovate, looking forwards: the pistillmn lumnar gerraen inclosing the seeds. It is a 
is a columnar germ, the length of the corolla; native of China, flowering in March and April, 
inferior: style filiform, growing to the body of Culture, —These plants are increased by 

the filaments: stigma funncl-f’onn : the pcricar- planting the off-sets from the roots in pots of 
pium U acolunmarcapsule three-valved, one-cell- bog earth, plunging them in the first sort in a 
ed, gaping at the corners ; the seeds numerous, mild tan-pit, and in the others in the tan hot* 
saw-dust -like. bed of the stove. The proper time of taking 

The species cultivated are : 1. L. tulerosum^ them off is when the plants are the most de&ti* 
Tuberous-rooted Limodorum : 4. L*altum s Tall tute of leaves. J 

Li mod o rum : 3. L. TankerviUi(S f Chinese Li- The two last sort# should have a loamy mould, 
modorum. and but little water in the winter season. 

The first has a tuberous root: the stem a The first requires the protection of a good 
foot and half high : the number of flowers not green-house in winter, and the two last must 
exceeding five, dark purple: in a more luxurt- be kept in the bark-bed of the stove, 
ant state it is probably a larger plant, and pro- They afford variety in the green-house and; 
duces more flowers. It is a native of North stove collections. 

America. LIMON. See Citrus* 

The second species has a root shaped like LINING HOT-BEDS, the practioeof' ap- 
thai of the true Saffron, but the outer co- plying a layer of hot-dung to tne sides of the 
ver of a darker brown colour; from this come neds to revive and keep up the declining heat, 
out two or three leaves nine or ten inches long. It is essentially necessary in the culture of 
and near three quarters of an inch broad in the plants on dung hot-beds-in early seasons in 
middle, being contracted towards both ends, winter or spring, umibMay. As these hot-beds 
terminating with long acute points, folding generally in from three or four to five or six 
over each other at their base; they have five weeks, according to iheir substance, begin to 
longitudinal furrows, like the first leaves of decline in their degree of heat, they require 
young palms: the flower-stalk arises immedi- a. revival to continue them in regular heat; 
ately from the root, on one side of the leaves ; which in dung hot-beds can only be effected 
jt is naked, smooth, and of a purplish colour in this manner. It is applied to one or both 
towards the top : it is near & foot and a half sides as there may be occasion, 
high, and terminated by a loose spike of pur* Thus, by the occasional repetition of two, three, 

E liah red flowers on short peduncles. The or more linings, a hot-bed is continued in a 
ulb tuberdedj roundish^ of a fleshy and fibrose proper degree of heat several months, as exem* 
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in err]y cucumber and melon hot-beds, 
which, without the aid of occasional linings, 
would not re tarn sufficient heat to forward 
ilicir respective plants* &c. to proper perfec¬ 
tion. 

Dung for this purpose imi?t be of the best 
fresh horse stable kind, moist and full of a 
steamy lively heat, Ding prepared in the man¬ 
ner described under Hot-bud, and in proper 
qoantiiv to make the Iming substantial, fifteen 
or eigin ecu inches wide, and as bierli as the 
dung of the hot bed; as when too slender they 
do not effect the intended purpose, especially in 
ca riy beds, or when the heat is considerably 
decreased * 

In early hot-bed work, care should be taken, 
according to the extent of the bed or beds and 
season of the year, to allot and reserve a suffici- 
<mcv of dung for linings : early beds in very cold 
weather wilt generally require more substan¬ 
tial and frequent linings than laler-madcbeds in 
the advanced spring months; and some hot-beds* 
for slight ot temporary uses, just to raise plants 
for two or three weeks, will sometimes require 
but very little or no linings* Hot-beds made 
late, as in the beginning or any time in May, 
will need but very trifling linings, or some not at 
all, except in particular uses as when plants are 
father backward in growth, the weather cold, 
and the bed declined much in heat* when, pro¬ 
bably, even in May* or beginning of June, a 
final moderate lining may be necessary. 

The requisite linings should be applied to the 
respective hot-beds in proper time* as it may he 
necessary oil examining the state of beat, not 
letting them decline too considerably before 
they are applied, but to continue always a 
moderately lively heat, but never violent: lin¬ 
ings are sometimes applied by degrees, raising 
them only half way at first, adding more in 
height in a few days, and thus proceeding till 
they are raised to the height of the hot-beds. 

In the application of linings, it is generally 
necessary to line only one side at a time, com¬ 
monly the back part of the bed first; and in a 
week or fortnight after to line the front side* 
and both ends if necessary; or in particular 
cases of the hot-bed having suddenly declined* 
or been permitted to decrease very considerably 
in heat before applying the lining, to line bom 
aides moderately at once, about twelve or fifteen 
inches in width* but only as high as the dung of 
the bed at first; being afterwards a little aug¬ 
mented by degrees according as the dung of the 
lining settles. 

The general requisite substance of the linings 
is from twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
width in dung* and as high as (he dung of the 


bed, or senv times a few inches higher ; but for 
early bed ul cucumbers, melons, or other plants 
of long coi.iuuMiice in hot-beds, they should 
generally be laid Irom fifteen to eighteen inches 
in width at bottom, as conceived necessary, 
narrowing the witlih gradually upwards to 
eight, ten* or twelve inches at top* which may 
be raised at once to the full height of the dung 
of the bed, or a tew inches higher up the side 
of the frame* to allow ior settling; but with a 
strong lining, be cautious in raising it much 
above the dung of the hot-bed, especially when 
made of very strong, hot, steamy dung, for 
fear either of its throwing in a too strong heat 
above to burn the internal earth of the bed, or 
ini parting'a copious rank steam to penetrate 
within the frame, which would steam-sc aid 
tender plants. 

In general, as soon as the linings are raised 
to the intended height, it is projicr to lav a 
stratum of earth at top two inches thick, dose 
up to the bed or bottom part of the frame* slop¬ 
ing a little outward to throw oft’ the falling wet 
of rain, snow, &e. which top covering of earth is 
essentia1*bothtnkecp the heat of the linings from 
escaping too considerably above, in order that it 
may be directed more effectually to its intended 
purpose of imparting its whole or principal heat 
internally to the revival of that of the bed* and 
prevent the strong steam arising immediately 
from the rank dung from entering the frame at 
bottom* or through any small crevice* or at 
top, when the lights are occasionally raised for 
the admission of fresh air, as the rancid dung 
steam thus produced, without being moderated 
by first passing through a stratum of earth, if it 
should enter within" the frame considerably* 
would prove very pernicious to most plants* and 
the total destruction of some kinds. 

As the beat of the linings declines to any ex¬ 
tent* they must be -renewed by a supply of fresh 
hot dung. This may sometimes be effected by 
turning over, and shaking up the same dung 
mixedly together, directly forming it again into 
a lining : or some of the best or least decaved 
or exhausted parts of the old lining may only 
be used* mixing it up property with a good sup¬ 
ply of new dung, applying it immediately in a 
proper substantial lining as before. 

When I he dung of the linings is greatly ex¬ 
hausted* fresh dung should mostly be used in the 
renewal. 

Linings of hot dung are sometimes used sub¬ 
stantially* in working some sorts of fercirur- 
frames* in raising early flowers and fruits* bv 
applying the dung against the back of the 
frame, two or three feet in width at bottom,nar¬ 
rowing gradually to a foot and a half, or less* at 
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Ae top, raising the whole according to the 
"height of the frame, from four or five to six or 
icven feet; which hearing considerably against 
the whole back of the frame, communicates 
the heat internally, by which the different plants 
arc forwarded to early production ; supporting 
the internal heat by renewing the linings. See 
Forcing Frame* 

Linings of dung are also sometimes used in 
•upporting the heat of nursery hot-beds for 
young nine-apple plants, and some other ex¬ 
otics of the hot-housc or stove, both in dune 
and tan-bark hoi-beds, under proper frames and 
lasses; as well as those wintered in these detached 
ot-beds distinct from the hot-house, fkc. and 
in which a constant regular heat, almost equal 
to that of the stove, must be supported, so that, 
when the natural heat of the bed is on the de¬ 
cline, a strong lining of hot dung must be applied, 
half a yard or two lect wide below, narrowing 
moderately upward, and continued on both 
aides occasionally ; and as the hr;at of these lin¬ 
ings subsides, it must be immediately renewed 
by a supply of fresh dung, either worked up 
with the best of that of the declined lining, or, 
if this is much decayed, wholly of new ; and. 
thus the hot*beds maintained in a proper degree 
of heat from autumn till spring. 

The decayed dung of the different linings, 
when done with, becomes excellent manure for 
the kitchen-garden. 

LINUM, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous, annual, and perennial shrubby 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pcntamlria 
Pentagyma, and ranks in the natural order of 
Gruinoles, 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a live- 
leaved lanceolate perianthium, upright, smalh 
permanent: the corolla funnel-form: petals 
five, oblong, gradually wider above, obtuse, 
more spreading, large; the stamina have five 
awl-shaped filaments, upright, length of the 
calyx (also five rudiments, alternating): anthers 
simple, arrowed : the pistillum is an ovate germ: 
styles five, filiform, upright, length or the 
stamens; stigmas simple, reflex: the peri- 
carpium a globose capsule, ruddy pentagonal, 
tcn-valvcd, gaping at the tip : partitions mem¬ 
branaceous, very thin, connecting the valves t 
the seeds solitary, ovate-flattish, acuminated, 
&jnooth. 

The species arc: 1. Tj* u*if4ithsrmum t Coin- 
iTK>n Flax; 2. L. perenne, Perennial Flax; 3. 
L* 3Mffruf.icosttm t Shrubby Flax ; 4, L. arbo - 
rrum 9 Tree Flax; 5. L * Jtfrhanum^ African 
Flax. 

The first ha* an annual, simple, fibrous, pale 
Vol. IL 


brown root: the stem upright, eighteen inches, 
two feet, and even more in height, round, 
smooth, leafy, branched only at top: the leaves 
are sessile, growing close together, almost up¬ 
right, perfectly entire : the flowers large, grow¬ 
ing in a panicle, on round smooth peduncles; 
the ealyeme leaflets ovate-keeled, wiih a mem¬ 
branous edge, when magnified appearing to be¬ 
fringed with hairs: the petals wedge-shaped, 
deciduous, sky-blue, streaked with tiecpcr-co- 
lourcd lines ; while at the claws, and somewhat 
gnawed at the tip. . It is a native of Egypt, 
flowering hi Jude and July. 

It may be said to be one of the most valuable 
plants in the whole vegetable kingdom ; as from 
the bark of Its stalks is manufactured flax or lint, 
for making all sorts of linen cloth; from the 
cloth, when worn to rags, is made paper: and from 
the seeds of the plant linseed oil is expressed* 
which is much used by painters, and m other 
arts; and the refuse, after expression, forms the 
oil-cakes so valuable in the fattening <rf cattle 
and sheep. 

In the second species* from its perennial root 
rise three or four inclining stalks, having short 
narrow leaves towards their base, but scarcely 
any about the top: the flowers are produced at the 
ends of the sulks, silting very close; they are 
blue, and about the size of the cultivated sort* 
being succeeded by pretty large round seed-ves¬ 
sels, ending in acute points. Its flowers appear 
from June to August, and arc of a delicate tex¬ 
ture and very elegant blue colour, and the roots 
continue four or five years. 

There is a variety which is procumbent, with 
smaller flowers. 

The third has a shrubby atalk a foot high* 
sending out several branches: the leaves very 
narrow, coining out in clusters, but on the 
flowering branches broader and longer; the 
flowers at the ends of the branches, erect, on 
long slender peduncles : the calyxes acute- 
pointed : the petals large, entire, white, but 
before the flowers open pale yellow : they appear 
in July, but the seeds seldom ripen in this cli¬ 
mate ; the flowering stalks decay in the autumn* 
but the lower shrubby part continues with the 
other branches all the year. It is a native of 
Spain, &cc. 

The fourth species forms, if not a tree, aa • 
its name implies, a shrub of the height of seve¬ 
ral feet: it begins to flower in March, and con¬ 
tinues flowering to the close of summer; but 
has not yet produced seeds in this climate. It 
is a native of the island of Candia. 

The fifth has a suffiuticosc stiff stem, a foot 
high, round, with simple branch vs : the leaves 
are sessile* upright, even, genially shorter that! 
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the ifitemodes^: the flowers in a terminating 

■ umbel, which is Jour* or five-cleft, with dichoto¬ 
mous rays: the petals are yellow with v'iIUhc 
claws, and turning tawny : the calyx acuminate 
and rugged at the edn;e. It is a native of .Afri¬ 
ca, flowering in June and July. 

Culture ,—These plants may he increased by 
seeds arid layers, or cuttings. 

The two first sorts are raised by sowing the 
Seeds in the early spring months, as M uch nr 
the following month, the ft inner in fields nr 
■plantation-grounds, win re the soil is fresh, 
good, and well red need into order by frequent 
digging over, or ploughing and harrowing, in 
narrow drills, nr broadcast, and raked or har¬ 
rowed in with a lieht harrow: ihe plants being 
alter wards kepi perfectly clean from weeds by 
repeated hncings, 

■ Towards lhe end oF August, when the plants 
■have attained their full growth, and begin to 

turn yellow at bottom, ami brow n at top, ami 
their seeds to ripen, it rs proper time to pul! them; 
though, if it were mil fur the sake of the seed, 
they might .be polled a little before the seeds 
ripen, by which the flax is generally better co¬ 
loured and finer ; but if suffered to stand till 
the seeds are fully ripe, it is commonly stronger, 
somewhat coarser, and more in quantity. It 
.should he pulled up by handfuls, roots and 
at!, shaking off all the mould; then either 
’spreading them on the ground by handfuls, or 
binding them in small bunches, and setting 
them upright against one another, for ten days 
ora fortnight, till they are perfectly drv, and the 
seed fully hardened, then boused, and the 
seed thrashed out, cleaned, and placed in a dry 
airy sit nation, being afterwards pul up for use* 
The flax, after beiutr rippled and sorted, should 
be carried lo a pond of nearly stagnant water, 
being placed in it with the bundles crossing 
each other in different directions, so as to keep 
the whole in a close compact state, being kept 
just below the. surface of the water, by proper 
weights applied upon it. It should remain in 
this steep till the stems become brittle and the 
bark readily separates, when it must he taken 
out and spread thinly on a short pasture, being 
occasionally turned until it becomes perfectly 
bleached and dry* when it is in a proper state 
for the purpose of being converted into flax. 

The latter, or perennial sort, should be sown 
in a bed or border of good earth, in shallow drills 
at the distance of six inches ; and when the 
plants are two or three inches in height they 
should be thinned to the same distances, and 
■in autumn be planted out in the places w here 
they are to grow. But it is probably a better 
.practice to sow them at once in the places 
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where they are to grow, thinning them out 
properly afterwards* 

The three other sorts may be best increased 
1>V planting cut tin its of the branches in puts of 
light fresh earth, plunging them in the tau hot¬ 
bed, or by layers laid down in the later summer 
monihs* When the plants in either mode have 
stricken good rout, they mav be removed into 
separate pots, and he managed as other tender 
exotic platiH Hint require the protection of tile 
ijreeu* house. 

They may likewise be raised from seeds when 
they can be procured, which should be sown 
in pots a Lid placed in a I jot-bed in the spring 
season, 

A few plants of the two first sorts mav be 
introduced in the clumps and borders oi tin? 
pleasure-ground ; and the three other sorts af¬ 
ford variety in green-house collections among 
other potted plan la. 

LION'S Poor* Sec Catananchu. 
LION'S Tail. Sec IWjmjs* 

LIOUIDAMBARj a genus furnishing plants 
of the hardy deciduous tree kind. 

It belongs to the das* and order Monoecia 
Pohjandr'ta t and ranks in the natural order of 
CwtifertP- 

Tho characters are : that the male flowers are 
numerous, on a long, conical, loose ament; 
the calyx a common four-leaved involucre; 
leaflets ovate, concave, caducous \ the alternate 
ones shorter: there is no corolla : the stamina 
have numerous filaments, very short, on a body 
convex on one side, flat on the other: anthers 
upright, twin, four-fur rowed, tsvo-cjlled: the 
female flowers at the base of the male spike, 
heaped into a globe: the calyx an involucre as 
in the male, but double : perianthiums .proper 
bH I -shaped, cornered, several, connate, warty : 
there is no coroll a: the pi st ilium is an oblong jrerm 
growing to the peri a n thium: sty les two, aw I -shap¬ 
ed : stigmas grow ing on one side, length of the 
style, recurved, pubescent: the pcricarpiuTTi has 
as many capsules, ovate, out-celled, bivalve at 
the tip, acute, disposed into a globe, woody : 
the seeds several, oblong, glossy, with a mem¬ 
brane at the point mixed with a great many 
chaffy corpuscles* 

The species are; 1,7*. Styracifiua, Maple- 
leaved Liquidambar, or Sweet Gum: fi* L+ 
imberhe^ Oriental Liquidambar* 

In the first, in its native situation, the trunk 
is commonly two feet in diameter, straight, and 
free from branches to the height of about fif¬ 
teen feet; from which the brauches spread and 
rise in a conic form to the height of forty feet 
and upwards from the ground; the leaves are five- 
pointed, divided into so many deep sections, (o* 
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sometimes seven,) and set on long slender pe¬ 
tioles : they are shaped somewhat like those of 
the lesser Maple, but of a dark green colour, 
with their upper surfaces shining ; a sweet glu¬ 
tinous subs lance cxstides through their pores in 
warm weal her, which renders them clammy 
to the touch* In February, before the leaves 
arc formed, the blossoms begin to break forth 
from the tops of the branches into spikes of 
yellowish-red, pappose, globular flowers, which 
swell gradually, retaining their round form, 
to the full maturity of their seed-vessels, which 
are thick set with pointed hollow protuberances, 
and, splitting open, discharge their seeds. It is 
a native of North America* 

In the second species the leaves have their 
lobes shorter, and much more sinuated on their 
borders, ending in blunt points, and not serrated. 
They have also none of those lulls of hair which 
&rc found on the leaves of the first sort ; its 
native country is unknown. 

Culture .—These plants are increased by seed, 
and layers* 

The seed should be sown as soon as it is pro¬ 
cured from abroad, in spring, in a bed of light 
earth, half an inch deep, when the plants w ill 
rise some the same year and others not till the 


spring folio wing, moderate waterings being occa-. 
stonally given*keeping them clean from weeds 
all summer, and protecting them from severe 
frost the first two winters* W hen two years 
old, plant them out in spring, in nursery rows, 
two feet asunder, to remain three or four years, 
or (ill wanted lor planting out in the shrubbery, 
or other places. 

Some sow I lie seeds in pots, or boxes, in order 
to move them to different situations as the sea¬ 
son requires; and that when the plains do not 
come tip the same year, the pots may he plun¬ 
ged in a hot-bed in the following spring to for* 
ward their rising* 

The layers should be made from the young 
shoots of the preceding summer, by slit-laying, 
w hen most of them will be rooted liy the follow¬ 
ing autumn, though in a dry poor soil they are 
sometimes two years before they are sufficiently 
rooted for being removed to plant out. 

These trees have great merit lor ornamenting 
shrubbery plantations, in assemblage with 
others of similar growths* being handsome, 
straight-growing trees, with fine heads, a* well 
as adapted for planting, detached as single ob¬ 
jects, in spacious short grass openings, in which 
they appear very ornamental, perfuming the air 
all round in summer. 


They succeed in any common soil and situa¬ 
tion, and endure the severest cold without injury. 
They are usually kept in the nurseries for sale. 


LIQUORICE, Sec GltctrrhtzA' 

LI HI OD END RUM, a genus containing a , 
plant of the hardy deciduous ornamental tree 
kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pohjavdrw 
Po!ygyifitt 3 and ranks in the natural order of 
Court umiftB* 

The characters are : that the calvx i? a proper 
two-leaved involucre- the leafletstnantrular, flat* 
deciduous : pcmtithium threc-lcavcj; leaflets 
oblong, concave, spreading, petal-form, deci¬ 
duous ; the corolla six-petal led, bell-shaped : 
petals spatulate, obtuse, channelled at the base; 
tlie three exterior deciduous : the stamina have 
numerous filaments, shorter than the corolla, 
linear, inserted into the receptacle of the fruc¬ 
tification ; anthers linear, growing longitudi¬ 
nally to the sides of the filament : the pis til lum 
lias numerous germs, disposed into a cone : 
style none: stigma to each globose: there is 
no pcricarpiinu : seeds imbricated into a body 
resembling a strobile: the seeds numerous, 
ending in a lanceolate scale, emitting an 
acute angle towards the base of the scale front 
the inner side, compressed at the base, acute. 

The species cultivated is: L. luUpiferu y Com¬ 
mon Tulip-Tree. 

It has the young shoots covered with a 
smooth purplish hark ; they are garnished with 
large leaves, whose foot-stalks arc four inches 
long; they are ranged alternate ; the leaves are 
of a singular form, being divided into three 
lobes ; the middle lobe is blunt and hollowed at 
llw point, appearing as if it had been cut with 
tcissars : the two side lobes are rounded, and 
end in blunt points: the leaves are from four 
to five iuchc# broad near their base, and about 
four inches long from the foot-stalk to the 
point, having a strong midrib, which is formed 
by the prolongation of the foot-stalk : from the 
midrib run many transverse veins to the 
borders, which ramify into several smaller: 
the upper surface of the leaves is smooth* and 
of a lucid green, the under is of a pale green ; 
the flowers arc produced at tin? end of the 
brandies ; they are composed of six petals, 
three without* and three w ithin, which form a 
sort of bell-shaped flower, whence the name; 
these petals are marked with green, vd!ow, 
and red spots, making a fine appearance u hen 
the trees arc welt charged with flowers; the 
time of flowering is in July ; and when the - 
flowers drop, the germ swell*, and forms a kind 
of cone, which docs not ripen in rhis clinuu. 

It is a native of North America. 

It grows so large as to be a tree of the fir*t 
magnitude in its native situation, and is gene¬ 
rally known bv the title of poplar : of latt 
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jhere have been great numbers raised From seeds 
here, so that they arc become common in the nur¬ 
series , and there are many of the trees in differ¬ 
ent parts which annually produce flowers. 

Culture *— This plant may be increased by 
sowing live seeds, imported annually from America 
by the seed-dealers, in spring, either in the full 
ground, inbeds of rich Sight earth, in a warm situ¬ 
ation, placing the seed length-wise, and covering 
it nearly an inch deep, or in pots or boxes, plun¬ 
ging them in a gentle hot-bed : when the young 
plants appear they should be well screened from 
the sun, and have free air* They usually come 
up the same season; when in the former method 
water should be given them in dry weather; and 
if the bed be arched over with hoops, to have 
occasional shade from the mid-day sun in scorch¬ 
ing weather, it will be beneficial to the germina¬ 
tion of the seeds and growth of the young plants; 
continuing the waterings with care occasionally 
during the summer; and in winter, sheltering 
them with mats in frosty weather to preserve 
their tops, which are sometimes a Utile tender 
the first year, and apt to suffer. 

When the plants are two years old, they 
should he set out in spring in nursery-vow** two 
feet distant, and afoot asunder in the rows; to 
remain a few years, till from three to six or eight 
feet high, when they may be planted where they 
are to remain. J[ { 

They are raised best in the open ground, where 
the beds are prepared of good mellow rich earth, 
blended with old rotten cow-dung, sifting over 
the seeds fine turf-mould, mixed with fine sca¬ 
ur pit-sand. 

These trees succeed best afterwards in a light 
soil, not too dry. They should have their roots 
and branches as little pruned as possible. 

They are highly ornamental in large planta¬ 
tions, among others of similar growth, and have 
a fine effect when planted out singly in large 
openings, kept in short grass, in pleasure- 
grounds. 

LOBELIA, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous and under shrubby perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Smtgetresia 
Mouogawia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Co rtt {xmac&B . j. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
icafed perianthimu, live-cleft, very small ; grow¬ 
ing round the germ, withering : toothlets nearly 
equal: the two superior Jones looking more up¬ 
ward : the corolla oue-petallod, irregular i tunc 
tylindric, longer than the calyx, divided longi¬ 
tudinally above s border five-parted, divisions 
lanceolate; of which the two superior ones are 
smaller, less reflex, mare deeply divided, con¬ 
stituting an upper !i#f the three inferior ones 
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more spreading, frequently larger: the stamina 
have five awl-shaped filaments, the length of the 
tube of the petal, connate above ; anthers con¬ 
nate into an oblong cylinder, gaping five ways 
at the base: the pistiflum is a sharp-pointed, 
inferior germ ; style cyJmdrie, length of the sta¬ 
mens : stigma obtuse, hispid; the,pericarpiuin 
an ovate capsule, two* or three-cel led, two- or 
three-valved, gaping at the top, gin by the calyx : 
dissepiments contrary to the valves; tha seeds a 
great many, very small : receptacle conic. 

The species cultivated are: L L. oardinalU, 
Scarlet Lobelia, or Cardinal's Flower ; 2. /. si¬ 
ft hi Utica, Blue Lobelia, or Cardinal Flower; 3* 
L* bmqifiora^ Long-flowered Lobelia; 4. L* 
pi/iifoha, Pine-leaved Lobelia; 5* Jb* htftaia, 
Bladder-podded Lobelia. 

In the first, the root h composed of many 
white fleshy fibres: the lower leaves are oblong, 
and of a dark purplish colour on their upper side; 
the stalks are erect, about a foot and half high, 
with leaves about three inches long, and an inch 
and half broad in the middle, on very short pe¬ 
tioles and placed alternately: the stalk is termi¬ 
nated by a spike (raceme) of flowers, of an ex¬ 
ceeding beaatihd scarlet colour; they have a 
pretty long; tube, which is a little incurved, and 1 
at the top they are cut longitudinally/into five 
segments; the two upper, which arc the smallest, 
are greatly reftexed ; the three under, which form 
the Tower lip, are longer, and spread open* They 
appear at the end of July and in August, when 
they make a fine appearance for a month or more, 
and when the autumn proves favourable pro¬ 
duce good seeds. It grows naturally in North 
America. 1 ^ jd 

The second species has a perennial root: the 
stem simple, from a foot to two feet in height,, 
and upwards, strong, simple, smooth, with an¬ 
gles formed by the dccurrent edges of the leaves 
having stiff! sb hairs on them At life leaves are 
alternate, sessile, somewhat vug^fl: the flowers 
axillarv, solitary, numerous, large, on short 
peduncles, fanning altogether a lung spike of a 
pale blue colour. It is a nalife of V irginia, 
flowering From August to October, 

The third is an annual herbaceous elegant 
plant, seldom above fourteen oriroxteen inches 
in height ; the whole of it rough-haired : the 
stem almost upright, very much branched from 
all the axils m the leaves arc alternate, sessile, 
subpinnatifid-tooihed, sharpish, smooth, half a 
foot lung : the peduncles one-flmvered, axillary, 
solitary, villose* The whole plait is poisonous* 
Tt is a native of Jamaica, flowering from June to 
August. 

The fourth species is a shrubby, upright, 
branched plant, the branches surrounded with 
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abundance of narrow sharp leaves an inch m 
length : the flowers many, small, blue, at the 
tops of the twigs, among the leaves* It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The fifth is a biennial plant in this climate : 
the stems channelled, hairy, two feet hit^h : the 
leaves about two inches long, and one Broad in 
the middle, sessile, light green: flowers small, 
on long, slender, axillary peduncles, forming a 
loose spike: the corolla light blue. It flowers 
in July, and is a native of Virginia, &c. 

Culture .—The two first kinds mav be in* 
creased by seed, cuttings of their stalks, and 
parting the roots. 

The seeds should be sown in autumn, or earty 
in sprint, in a warm border, or in pots or boxes, 
.so as to be moved to different situations in dif¬ 
ferent seasons, to have shelter from frost, and 
shade from the mid-clay sun in summer. Those 
town in autumn generally come up more freely 
the following spring than those which are 
sown in that season. They should have shelter 
' in hard frosts, either under a frame, or awning 
of mats, but be fully exposed in mild weather, 
giving occasional waterings in the spring and 
summer- When the plants have attained two or 
three inches growth, they should be pricked out 
in separate small pots of rich earth, giving wa¬ 
ter, and placing them in the shade till fresh 
rooted, repeating the waterings occasionally in 
hot dry weather, and shifting them into larger 
pots as they may require ; in winter movingthem 
into a frame to have occasional shelter from mcle* 
ment weather; and in the spring following some 
of them may be turned out into the full ground 
about March, when they will flower the ensuing 
summer. Someshouldalsobe retainedinpotstobe 
moved under shelter in winter, as a reserve in case 
(hose in the open air should be killed by frost. 

As these plants generally flower in the greatest 
perfection the first and second year of their 
blowing, it is proper to raise a supply of new 
plants every year or two, in order to have them 
flower in the utmost perfection every year. 

The cuttings of the young stalks should be di¬ 
vided into lengths of five or six inches, and be 
planted in an easterly border, two parts deep, 
being covered down with hand-glasses, and wa¬ 
tered occasionally. They mostly emit roots, and 
form young plants in a month or six weeks; 
when the glasses should be taken away, and the 
plan s managed as the others. 

These hardy sot Is sometimes afford ofT-setsfrom 
their sides at bottom^ winch may be separated in 
autumn, and potted for young plants, being ma* 
naged as the seedlings. 

The last three sorts may also be raised by seeds 
procured from abroad, which'should be sown in 


polsof light sandy earth in theautumn, and plun¬ 
ged in the bark-bed; and when the plants are three 
inches hierh, planted in separate pots, being re- 
plunged in the bark-bed, giving water and occa¬ 
sional shade till they are fresh rooted. They 
must remain constantly in the hot-house, and 
have frequent moderate waterings given them. 

The first two sorts have, a fine appearance in: 
the borders and clumps of pleasure-grounds, 
where they will succeed when protected in winter 
from frosts r 

Aud the tender sorts afford a fine variety te, 
hot-house collections. 

LOBLOLLY BAY. See Gordon!A. 
LOCUST-TREE. SeeCnAATONiA. 
LOGWOOD. See Hamatoxylum. 
LONDON-PRIDE. See Sa*ifhaga. 
LONfCERA, a genus containing plant? of 
the deciduous fiowermg shrubby and evergreen 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria* 
Monogyntii f and ranks in the natural order of 
Aggregate* 

The cliaracters are: that the calyx it a five-part* 
ed, superior perianth mm, small: the corolla o«e- 
petallcd, tubular ; tube oblong, gibbous: border 
five-parted : divisions revolute, one of which is f 
more deeply separated: the stamina have five 
awl-shaped filaments, nearly the lenjgth of the 
corolla: anthers oblong: the pistillum ts a round¬ 
ish, inferior germ t style filiform, the length of 
the corolla; stigma obtuse-headed : the peri car*- 
pium is an umbilieated, two-celled berry: the 
seeds roundish, and compressed. 

The species are: 1. L. nigra t Black-berried 
Upright Honeysuckle; 2. L. Tot/arfra, Tarta¬ 
rian Upright Honeysuckle; 3* L ■> Xyhsteum,. 
Fly Hvneysuckle; 4. L . Pyrenaica, Pyrenean 
Upright Honeysuckle; 5. L. alpigenOy Red* 
berried Upright Honeysuckle; 6. L. c&ruka t 
Blue-berried Upright Honeysuckle; 7- L. sym- 
phoricarpos. Shrubby Su Petei’s-wort; 8. L,- 
di&'villa. Yellow - flowered Upright Honey¬ 
suckle; 9 . L. peridymemimi Common Honey¬ 
suckle; JO. L. caprifolium^ Italian Honey* 
suckle; ll, L. sempervirens t Trumpet Honey-' 
suckle; IS. L. grata, EveTgrecn Honey¬ 
suckle. 

The first is three or four feet in height: the h 
leaves are small, the younger ones hirsute, quite 
entire, but platted a little, so as to appear serrate: 
stipules ovate-lanceolate : bractes two dry scales 
and three transverse broad leaflets : the peduncles 
arc axillary, slender, an inch Song, opposite: the 
calyx broadUb : the corolla purple on the outride, 
white within, or quite white, pubescent: the 
berries black, a little oblong, containing three, 
five, and sometimes ten seeds. Ti it a native of 
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V ranee, fcc* flowering in March, April, and 
May* 

The second species grows about (he same 
height with ilit- lirst and sixth sorts, and bears 
a great resemblance to them in the branches ; but 
the leaves are bt-art-shaped, and the berries arc 
red, growing sometimes single, at others double, 
and frequently (here arc three joined together; 
ihuv are about the same size with the first sort. 
It is a native of Russia, flowering in May and 
June. 

It varies with while flowers in shady groves. 

The third rises with a strong woody s r alk, 
six or eiirht fuel high, covered with a whitish 
bark,dividing into many branches : the leaves are 
ovate, opposite, e|| ti r ^s *i*d covered with a short 
hairy down, soft, like cloth to the touch: the 
flowers come out on each side of flic branches 
opposite, on slender peduncles, each sustaining 
fwo white flowers standing erect; the time low¬ 
er segments of the corolla are narrow and reflex, 
the oilier two are broader and upright* It is a 
native of the North of Europe, floweriiui in 
May, 

'Idle fourth species seldom rises more than 
three or four feet high, dividing hiUi several 
spreading irregular branches: the leaves are 
smooth : Lhc flow ers come out from the side of 
these on slender peduncles, each sustaining twe? 
white flowers, which are cm into five segments 
almost to the bottom. It is a native of the 
rvnenn Mountains, flowering in April. 

The fifth has a short thick woody stem, which 
divides into many strong woody branches grow¬ 
ing erect: the leaves arc petioled, entire, dark 
green above, but pale underneath: the flowers 
upon very long slender peduncles, winch come 
put opposite on cadi side of the branches, ai the 
base of the leaves; they arc red on the outside, 
but pale witlim, shaped like (hose of flic third 
sort, but a little larger, and Mantling erect. 
They appear at the end of April, and arc com¬ 
monly succeeded by two ovale red berries, joined 
at the base, and having two punctures. It is a 
native of the South ol Europe. 

The sixth species seldom rises more than four 
or five feet hush : the branches arc slender, co¬ 
vered with a smooth purplish bark : the punts 
are distant, where leaves come out opposite, and 
Soniiziimcs there art; two on each side : the pe¬ 
duncles are very short, each sustaining two white 
flowers, succeeded by blue berries single and di¬ 
stinct. The Movers appear in May (March or 
April), and the berries ripen in August. Il id a 
native of Switzerland. 

The seventh is about four Feet in height, 
sending out mativ slender branches; the Laves 
DV4U!j hairy, opposite, on very abort petioles■ 
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the flowers are produced in whorls round the 
stalk ; they are of an herbaceous colour, and ap¬ 
pear in August: the fruit, which is hollow, 
and shaped like a pnNuge pot, ripens in the 
winter : the corollas are regular and hell-shaped ; 
the fruit fleshy, globular, ihc form and rizc of 
the flowers of Arbutus, four-celled, contain in 
cartilaginous roundish seeds, h is a native of 
\ irgiuia, 5cc. (lowering in August and September. 

I he i 1 ii I it h species i> a low s hrub, seldom rising 
more than three fed high: the stalks are slen¬ 
der and woody, and have a reddish-coloured 
bark : the leaves ohluivj, pointed, glinlulv serrate, 
opposite i the flowers small, pale ytdnw, two or 
three on each division of the raceme i the berries 
oval, black, four-celled, with one hard seed in 
each cell : the roots creep far under round, and 
send out many stems : many of ilie^c which 
come up in the sprmir produce flowers the same 
year, so that there is generally a Fticcvssion 
of them from Mae to September; the shoots of 
the former year dowering early, the side branches 
toon following, and then ihe vomig shouts. It 
U a native of North America. 

The ninth trails over hush'. s,and i wines round 
the boughs of trees, with its very slender hairy 
(or smooth) branches, winch arc opposite, anil 
commonly stained with purple, in part at least, 
or on one side: the leaves opposite, ovate 1 , 
smooth (or hairy)* underneath irlaucous, all 
distinct and more separated from the stem, 
though wen in these there is a slight membrana¬ 
ceous ring running round the branch, and con¬ 
necting ilic two opposite leaves: (lie upper floral 
leaves arc sessile and cordate : the peduncle* short, 
single, or more often triple, covered with iilan- 
dular hairs, as are also the c;iKx,and tube of the 
corolla; thedowers arc in a i tuck roundish w hurled 
spike, many together (trout ten or twelve (o 
nineteen orUvcim ); the tube an inch Ioiie, curved 
a little; the border two-paricd, both parts reflex ; 
the upper one divided into four blunt and nearly 
equal segments, the lower one linear and entire ; 
the tube is wider and shorter, the border much 
longer than in the tenth sort : the border being 
turned back, die *tamens stand much above the 
corolla, and thep s,\\ much above them : the co¬ 
rollas arc usually red on the outside, and yellow¬ 
ish within, but they vary much in colour, be¬ 
tween red, purple, and yellow, and in the shade 
are very pale ; they smell very* sweet, especially in 
the evening. It is a ualivc of most pans of Europe, 
flowering here from the end of Mav to Julv* 

The great beauty and exquisite fragrance of 
the fmuers or this plant give it a place in most 
ornamental pkuiia’mtis. In climbing it turns 
horn east to west, with most of our climbers; 
and in common with them it bears clipping and 
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pruning well; for* in a slate of nature* those 
plants that cannot ascend without the assistance 
of others are often liable to )o.->e large hranches ; 
they have thereto re a proportional vigour of 
growth to restore ateuktiial damages. It is 
subject, when placed near buildings, to be 
disiiirured and injured by ylfihldr^^ vulgar-y 
ternied PJi^hU ; these insects arc not very nu¬ 
merous ui sprlmr, Imt as the summer advances 
lluv jnerciise in a su'piMug degree : their hist 
attacks should of course he watched* and the 
branches 11 lev lirst appear on be cut oil ati d destroy - 
*ed, lor when thev have once named erotHul thev 
arc defended by their numbers* Small plants 
mav be cleared of them by tobacco dust or 
Spanish snnfV, but this is not practicable fur 
Uii’^c trees : the leaves are likewise liable in be 
curled up bv a small caterpillar, which products 
a beautiful hltle moth, I'h f f M 7 wirix. In 
the evening some species .of sphinges or Jiauk- 
Moths arc also frequently sec., to hovu tnvr ihe 
blossoms, and with their long tongues to extract 
the homy from the vc;y bottom ot the flow era. 

There are several varieties ; as the Late Red, 
which produces a greater quantity of dowers to¬ 
gether than cither the Italian or Dutch soils, 
Diuking a finer appearance than either of them 
during"the time of flowering ; but it lias not 
been so long cultivated as the latter* 

It was formerly termed Flemish Honeysuckle* 
There are also sometimes varieties with striped 
leaves* 

The Dutch variety may be trained with 
stems, and formed into heads, which the wild 
sort cannot, the branches being too weak and 
trailing for the purpose : the brandies ol this 
arc smooth, of a pur [dish colour, garnished 
with oblong oval leaves, three inches long, 
and an inch and three quarters broad, of a lucid 
green oi\ their upper side, but pale on their un¬ 
der, having very short foot-sulks; tluv are 
placed bv pairs, blit are not joined at their base : 
the flowers are produced in bundles at the end 
of the branches, each flower arising out of a 
jtealy cover, winch, after the flowers fade, forms 
an oval head, whose scales lie over each other 
like those of fish : the flowers arc of a reddish 
colour on their outside, and yellowish within, of 
a very agreeable odour. It flowers in June, 
July, and August. 

There are two sub-varieties of it, the Long 
Blowing and the Late Red. 

The stems are stronger, the leaves, flowers, 
and heads of berries larger, and the corollas 
redder than in the Woodbine sort. 

The Oak-leaved variety has sinuate leaves, 
cut like the oak, and smooth- 


- There is likewise a variety with variegated 
leaves. 

In the tenth species the branches are slender, 
coveicd with a hi:hi green hark, and garnished 
with ova! leaves of a thin texture, placed by pairs, 
silting dose to the branches ; but those w hich 
are situated towards the end of the branches 
jdn ai their base, so that the stalk seems as if 
it came through the leaves: the flowers are pro* 
duced in w hurled bunches at the ends of the 
brandies ; are white, and have a very fragrant 
odour, but of short duration, so That-in about a 
MriiueJil they arc entirely over; and soon after 
the leaves appear as if blighted and sickly, mak¬ 
ing :m iodide rent appearance the whole summer, 
winch has rendered them less valued than the 
others. It flowers in May, and is a native of 
the South of Furope. 

The variety which is the next rn succes¬ 
sion to tlie white, is the yellow, in which 
the shoots are tmidi like those of the former, 
hut have a darker hark ; the leaves are also of a, 
deeper green; the flowers of a yellowish red, 
and appear pmm after the white : they are not of 
much longer duration, and are succeeded by rod 
berries, containing one hard seed inclosed in & 
Soft pulp, winch ripens in the autumn. 

Besides this, some mention other varieties, as 
tile early red-flowering, the late red-flowering, 
and tli l evergreen red-flowering. 

The eleventh grows naturally in Virginia, 
and many other parts of North America, hot has 
been lon<i cultivated in gardens by the title 
of Yirgima Trumpet Honeysuckle, M anvil re¬ 
marks, that of this there are two varieties, if 
not distinct species, one being much hardier 
than the other. The old sort, which came from 
Virginia, has stronger shoots ; the leaves are of 
a brighter green ; the bunches of flowers larger, 
and dec pc; colon ml than in the other which cam* 
from Carolina, These plants have the appear* 
ante of the ninth sort, but the shoots arc weaker 
than any of those, except the wild sort called 
Woodbine ; they arc of a purplish red colour, and 
smooth : the leaves arc of an oblong oval shape 
inverted, anil closely surrounding the stalk ; of 
a lucid frrecn on their upper side, but pale on 
their under; the flowers are produced in bunches 
at the end of the branches; these have long 
slender lubes, which are enlarged at the top, 
where they arc cut into five almost equal seg¬ 
ments : the outside of the flower is of a bright 
scarlet, and the inside yellow; they have a great 
appearance of the Honeysuckle, but are not so 
deeply divided, nor are the segments reflexed. 
They have no odour, but are cultivated for the 
beauty and tong continuance of their flowers* 
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and their evergreen leaves. It flowers from The only culture which any of the sorts aftcr- 
M;y to August. wards require is, in the upright sorts, to have their 

'the twelfth species has strong branches, co- straggling shoots shortened, and the dead wood 
vered with a purple hark, which arc garnished cut out; and those train I'd as climbers, to have 
with lucid green leaves embracing the stalks, and thdr bronchos conducted in a proper manner 
continuing their verdure all the year : the flowers upon their respective supports ; and every year 
are produced in whorled hunches at the ends of all rambling shoots reduced and trained as may 


the branches; there are frequently tw o and some¬ 
times three of these bunches rising one out of 
another; thev arc of a bright red on their out- 
tide, and yellow within, of a strong aromatic 
flavour. This sort begins to flower in June, and 
there is a succession of flowers till the frost puts 
a stop to them, so that it is the most valu¬ 
able of all sorts. It is a native of North 
America. 

Culture**— All die sorts may be increased 
either by layers or cuttings, but the latter is the 
better practice. The layers should be made 
from the young shoots, and be laid down in the 
autumn or early spring, the straggling tops being 
removed, when by the following autumn they wifl 
have taken root, and should becut off from the 
plants, being either planted where they are to re¬ 
main, or intoa nursery tube trained for standards, 
by fixing down ntakes to the stem of each plant, 
to which the principal stalk should be fastened, 
all the others being out off; training it to the in¬ 
tended height, when it should be shortened to 
force out lateral branches, and these be again 
stopped to prevent their growing too long. By 
constantly repeating this as the shoots are pro¬ 
duced, they maybe formed into a son of standard; 
but if regard is had to their flowering, they can¬ 
not be formed into regular heads, as the constant 
shortening wifI destroy the flower-buds. 

The cuttings should be taken from the strong 
shoots of the former summer, with three or four 
joints, and be planted in rows in a shady border, 
|o the depth of two or three of them, a foot 
apart, and six ii«cbes from plant to plant. 
When they have taken good root in the autumn 
or spring following, they may be removed into 
the nursery, and be plan ten out in tows two 
feet distant, anti a foot asunder in them, where 
they may be kept a year or two, till wanted for 
planting out where they are to remain. 

The eighth sort may be raised from suckers, 
which it affords in plenty, by taking them off 
Hud planting them as above m the autumn in a 
rather moist soil. 

Several of the sorts may likewise be increased 
by sowing the seed or berry in a bed of light 
mould in the autumn, to the depth of an inch. 
The plants rise in the first or second spring ; 
and afterwards require the same management 
os the others. 

X 


be proper, so as to preserve them within due 
limits and order, except designed to run wild in 
their own rural way, especially those intended to 
climb among the branches of trees, shrubs, and 
bushes ; those also intended to cover arbours and 
seats should be pruned and trained annually, 
laving the shoots along at their length, till they 
have covered the allotted space; shortening 
or clearing out all such stragglers as cannot be 
properly trained : also such of those sorts as arc 
trained against walls, See. must have an annual 
pruning and training, by going over them two 
or three times in summer, laying in some of the 
most convenient proper shoots, some at their 
length, shortening or retrenching others as nc- 
-oessary to preserve regularity, and the proper 
sue cession of flowers; being careful to train enough, 
at this time, of such as appear necessary to con¬ 
tinue the bloom as long as possible ; and in wiri- 
ter-pruning, all those left in summer, which 
may appear superfluous or unnecessary, should 
be turned out, shortening all such as are too 
long for the space allotted for them, especially 
all those with weak straggling tops, nailing in 
the remaining proper branches and shoots close 
to the wall, or other support. 

They arc all proper for plantations, both from 
the variety of their different growths, and the orna¬ 
ment and fragrance of their flowers ; though the 
flowers of the upright kinds are not so showy as 
those of the trailers; but they exhibit an exceed¬ 
ingly agreeable variety. 

The trailing species have, however, the great¬ 
est merit, not only in their numbers, but size, 
elegance, and odour, as well as in duration. * 
The shrubs of dll the sorts arc, notwithstand¬ 
ing, proper to be introduced in shrubberies, 
the upright kinds to intermix as standards. The 
trailing kinds, whose branches are great ramblers, 
and, without support, trail along the ground, 
should generally I>c introduced as climbers, hav¬ 
ing stout stakes placed to each for them to climb 
upon, which they effect hy ascending spirally 
round the support, to a -considerable height; 
and also be placed to ascend round the .stems of 
trees, ami io climb among the boughs of the 
adjacent bushes, shrubs, and hedges, which they 
effect inti very agreeable manner, by interweav¬ 
ing their branches with them. 

The climbers are likewise proper for trail.ing 
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against walls and arbours, &c., for the orna¬ 
ment and Fragianee of their flowers, laying their 
branches in four or five inches asunder; thin¬ 
ning out the superabundant shoots annually, 
and training in some of the most robust for 
succession wood, either at toll length, or short¬ 
ened as most proper to fill the space* 

Tlie evergreen kinds arc principally of the 
climbing tribe, and have much effect in their 
evergreen foliage and the elegance of their 
flowers, as well as in their long continuance in 
blow, 

LOOKING-GLASS PLANT. See Hebi- 

T1F.RA. 

LOOSE-STRIFE. See Anaqalus. 

LOPPING TREES, the practice of cutting 
off the boughs or branches of pollard or other 
trees* This work should be done with great 
care and attention, so as to prevent the decay 
of the trees. 

Looping of trees, at tenor twelve years growth, 
is said to preserve them much longer, and oc¬ 
casion the shoots to grow more into wood in 
one year than they do in old tops in two qr 
three. When great boughs are ill taken off, it 
often spoils the trees; they should therefore 
qlways be spared, unless there is an absolute 
necessity. When they must be cut off, it 
should be close and smooth, and not parallel to 
the horizon, covering the wound with loam 
and horse-dung mixed, or some of Mr* Forsyth's 
composition, to prevent toe wet from entering 
the bodies of the trees and destroying them. 

There are various signs of the decay of trees; 
as, the withering or dying of their top branches; 
the wet entering at a knot; their being hollow, 
or discoloured ; their making but poor shoots, 
and woodpeckers making holes in them. 

Nothing is more injurious to the growth of 
timber-trees, than that of lopping or cult mg off 
the great branches from them; as they grow 
better without it, and do not decay so soon* 

The dead branches should however be re¬ 
moved * 

The proper seasons for this sort of business, 
are the very early autumn and spring months. 

All sorts of resinous trees, or such as abound 
with a milky juice, should be lopped very spa¬ 
ringly, as they arc subject to decay when often 
Jopped. The best season for lopping these 
trees is the latter end of summer or beginning 
of autumn; they then seldom bleed mud), and 
the w ounds arc commonly, healed over before 
the cold weather sets in. 

Few sorts of ornamental trees should be 
much lopped, as it greatly injures their beauty 
and appearance* The onlv thing necessary, is 
lo take off such straggling brandies as may grow 
Vox*. IL 


in an awkward or improper direction* See 
Pruning op Trees* 

This sort of work is mostly performed with a 
saw, hedging-bill, or ax. 

LOKANTHLLS, a ^emis containing a pi mu 
of the exotic kind for the stove. 

It belongs lo the class and order Hcr.arrtlria 
Motrvnynfay and ranks in the natural order of 
slggregafte* 

The characters are: that the calyx has the peri- 
ant hium of the fruit inferior; margin entire, con¬ 
cave; of the flower superior, or the margin entire, 
concave: the corolla has six, oblong petals, invo¬ 
lute, equal: the stamina have six awl-shaped fila¬ 
ments, fastened to the bases of the petals, the 
length of the corolla: anthers oblong : the pis- 
tillum is an oblong germ, between the two calyx¬ 
es, or inferior : style simple, the length of the 
stamens! stigma blunt; the peri car] 1 min h an 
obiong berry, one-celled: the seed oblong. 

The species cultivated is JL yltnei icann^ 
American Loranthus* 

Its branches are subdivided, leafy, smooth, 
pale green, brittle : the leaves petioled, oppo¬ 
site, entire, subeoriaceous, nerved, and pale : 
the petioles short, compressed, smooth : the 
racemes subdivided, terminating, with three- 
cornered branchlcts; the last pedicels trifld, 
one-flowered : the flowers red* 

It ramps over the highest trees in Jamaica 
&c., especially the Coccotota grandrfolhi, with 
the root adhering firmly to the bark like Mis¬ 
tletoe. 

Cultured This plant may be increased by 
sowing the seeds as goon as they art fullv 
ripened, hi pots of light rich earth, being kept 
in a mild hot-bed until the beginning of tire 
autumn, w hen they must be plunged in the bark 
hot-bed of the stove, being afterwards treated 
as other tender plants of the same kind. 

It affords variety in stove collections. 

LORDS AND-LADIES. Sue Arum. 
LOTE-TREE, See Ckltis. 

LOTUS, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous and under-shrubby kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Dindidphin 
Decandria^ and ranks in the natural order of 
PapiliunncetE or Lt j qtimimsw* 

The characters are : that the calyx ls a simple um¬ 
bel : perianth him oiie-Icafcd, tubular, half-jive- 
cleft: teeth acute,equal, cruet, permanent: the co¬ 
rolla papilionaceous: liannur roundish, hem down* 
clawobIon l% concave : wing* roundish, shorter 
than the banner, broad, converging upwards ; 
keel gibbous below, dosed above, ac urn I unit, 
ascending, short ; the stamina have diadtlphous 
filaments, simple and nine-deft, aseendiug^ 
with broadUh tips : anthers suidlj simple; tilts 
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pistilkim is a columnar germ, oblong : style 
simple, amending: stigma an inflected point t 
the pukarpimn \s a legume cylimlric, stiff and 
straight, stuffed, longer than the calyx, many- 
celled, uvy-valved : Lite seeds several and cy- 
lindric* 

The species cultivated arc: I* L. tefragano- 
loioft Winged Bird's-foot Trefoil; $. L, jaco- 
l r teus t Dark-flu wcred Bird's-fout Trefoil; 3, I>. 
cretiatS} Silvery BirdVfuot Trefoil; 4. L. 
kirsufus 9 Hairy Bird’s-toot Trefoil ; 5* L Do- 
rtfenittm, Shrubby BirdVfoot Trefoil. 

The first has an annual root; the stems seve¬ 
ral, decumbent, upright, about a foot long, 
having at cadi joint a termite leaf: the leaflets 
ovate i the stipules of the same shape ; pedun¬ 
cles axillary, alternate, from two to three inches 
long, each sustainingime (sometimes two) larsje 
red flowers at the top, with three leaves just 
under the'flower, The wings arc very dark pur¬ 
ple, appearing to be black at the end : the le¬ 
gume thick, with four broad undulating wings : 
the seeds sub-globular, the size of a small 
pea, smooth, pale or livid purple, without 
spots. It flowers in June and July, and the 
seeds ripen in autumn. It is a native of 
Sicily, 

It was formerly cultivated as an esculent 
plant, for the green pods, whch are said to be 
still eaten m some of our northern counties, 
but they are very coarse. It is now chiefly 
cultivated in flower-gardens for ornament. 

The second species has a slender woody stem, 
from two to three feet high, sending out many 
slender herbaceous branches ; the leaves sessile, 
hoary : leaflets narrow, white: the flow ere ax¬ 
illary from the upper part of the stem, four or 
five, on very slender peduncles, of a yellowish 
deep purple colour : the pods taper, slender, 
little more than an inch long, containing five 
or six small roundish seeds. It is a native of 
the Cape Verd Islands, flowering all the sum¬ 
mer and autumn, and many times a great part 
of the winter. 

The third species rises with slender stems 
which require support, from three to four feet 
high, sending out a few side branches. At each 
joint is a neat silvery ternate leaf, with two 
appendages of stipules : the peduncles axillary, 
from two to three inches long, sustaining 
heads of yellow flowers, which part in the mid¬ 
dle, each head containing four or six flowers : 
these appear in May, June, and July, and are 
succeeded by long taper pods filled with roundish 
seeds, which ripen in the autumn. It is a native 
of Spain and the Levant, 

The fourth species has a perennial stalk three 
feet high : when the roots are large, they fre¬ 


quently send up several of these stalks, especi¬ 
ally if the old ones be cut down : they arc hairy, 
and divide into several branches : the leaves are 
ternate, hoarv, with two stipules: the flowers 
in heads on long axillary peduncles: the calyxes 
very hairy; the corollas iiirty white, with a few 
marks of pale red ; ' the pods short, thick, 
chestnut-coloured, containing several roundish 
seeds- It is a native of the bomb of Europe, 
flowering from June to August, 

The fifth species rises with weak shrubby 
stalks three or four feet high, sending out many 
slender branches, thinly set with small hoary 
leaves, having five leaflets, spreading like the 
fingers, and sessile: the flowers at the extremi¬ 
ty of the branches hi small heads* They arc 
very small and white, appear at the end of 
June, or in July, continue to September, and are 
succeeded bv short puds,containing tvvn or three 
small round seeds* It is a native of the South 
of Europe* 

Culture *—The first sort is raised bv sowing 
the seed annually in spriusr, in the open ground, 
in the places where the plants arc to remain, in 
patches in different paru, of five or six seeds in 
each, half an inch deep. The plants soon come 
tip, which, remaining m the same place for flow¬ 
ering, require only occasional weeding, being 
either suffered to trail, according to their natu¬ 
ral growth, or tied up to sticks. 

The other sorts may be increased by seeds and 
Cuttings, 

The seeds should be sown in pots of light 
earth or in a moderate hot-bed ; and when the 
plants are about three inches high be planted 
out in separate small pots of light rich earth, 
giving water, and placing them in the shade tilt 
fresh-rooted* 

The cuttings of the young stalks and 
branches may he planted any time in the spring 
or summer, in beds or pots of rich mould, 
giving shade and water. They emit roots, and 
form plants in a few weeks, but may be greatly 
facilitated by covering them close with hand¬ 
glasses till they begin to shoot at top ; then 
they should be gradually inured to the air, 
and soon after be transplanted into separate 
pots. 

The young green seed-pods of the first sort 
were formerly dressed and eaten as peas, or in 
the manner of kidney-beans. 

The other kinds effect an agreeable variety in 
collections of green-house plants, both in their 
foliage and flowers. They all require shelter 
from frost, the two first in particular ; the two 
last are somewhat hardier, and sometimes suc¬ 
ceed in the full ground all the year, in warm dry 
situations. A few plants should however con- 
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itantly be kept in the pots, to be protected in 
the winter season. 

LOVAGE. See Ligusticum, 
LOVE-APPLE, See Solamum Lycoper- 

SICO M * 

LOVE-LIES*BLEEDING. See Amabak- 

THU0 CORDATUS. 

LUNAIUAj a genus containing plants of 
die herbaceous annual and perennial kinds, 

ft belongs to thft class and order Tetradyna- 
tnia SHicufosa t and ranks in the natural order 
of Siiiquoste or Crucijorwes. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a four- 
leaved perianthium, oblong: leaflets ovate-ob¬ 
long, blunt, converging, deciduous, of which the 
two alternate ones are gibbous and bagged at 
the base: the corolla four-petal led, cruciform: 
the petals entire, blunt, large, the length of 
the calyx, ending in claws of the same length: 
the stamina have six awl-shaped filaments ; four 
the length of the calyx, two a little shorten 
anthers from upright, spreading : the pistilluin 
is a pedicelled germ, ovate-oblong: style short t 
stigma blunt, entire; the pericarpium is an el¬ 
liptic silicle, flat, entire, upright, very large, 
pedicelled, terminal ed by the style, two-celled, 
two-valved : partition parallel and equal to the 
valves, flat: the seeds some kidney-shaped, 
compressed, marginal, in the middle of the sili¬ 
cle: the receptacles filiform, long, inserted into 
the lateral sutures. 

The species cultivated are: 1* L. redwwa. 
Perennial Honesty; a. L* annua r Annual Ho* 
nesty, Moor-wort, or Satin-flower; 3. L , 
JEgyptiaca, Egyptian Honesty. 

Tire first is a very large plant : the root it 
crcnnial, white; stem from three to four feet 
jgh, upright, simple, channelled, green tinged 
with purpic, hirsute: the lower leaves op¬ 
posite; upper alternation long petioles, smooth 
or rough-haired, cordate, unequally serrate, 
nerved, acuminate, near a span long, and three 
or four inches wide : the flowers terminating, 
on long slender peduncles, often bifid and 
trifill, of a white purple colour, and odorous. 
They have two glands on each side between the 
longer stamens and the style, and one between 
the style and each shorler stamen, which ao 
counts for the hanging of the pcrianthiuxn* It 
is a native of ihiTbouth of France, fkc. 

The second species has a biennial, knobbed 
root: the stem smaller than the first; upright, 

1 1 randier], hirsute, round, half a yard high; the 
leaves 3 fc rough haired, the floral ones almost 
always opposite, sessile : stein-leaves petiolcd, 
much smaller than tho<=e of the first sort, coruatc, 
dull green, and sei rate : the flowers are of a pur- 
plirtTviola or blue-purple colour* and inodorous. 


It is a native of Germany. Both these specie* 
flower in May and June. 

The seed-vessels, when fully ripe, become 
transparent, and of a clear shining white like 
satin ; whence the name of Satin-flower. 

The third is an annual plant, with a smooth 
branching stalk little more than a foot high: 
the leave* are unequally pinnate: leaflets differ¬ 
ing in size and form; some almost entire, 
others cut at their extremities into three parts; 
they are smooth, and of a lucid green i the 
flowers stand each upon pretty long slender pe¬ 
duncles, which come out from the side, and 
also at the end of the branches, in loose small 
clusters; they are of a purple colour, and art 
succeeded by oblong compressed pods, which 
hang downward, and when ripe are of a feuille- 
mort colour. It is a native of Egypt, flower¬ 
ing here, in June and July. 

Culture .—These plants may be raised by 
sowing the seed iu a shady border, or, which is 
better, in patches in the situations where they 
are to remain, in the autumn, keeping the plants' 
afterwards properly thinned out and free from 
weeds. They may likewise be* sown in thu* 
early spring; but the former is the better sea¬ 
son, as the plants rise stronger. The last sort 
should have an open situation. When sown in 
beds, the perennial sort should be set out where 
they are to remain, in the following autumn 
after being sown. 

They all afford ornament and variety in the 
borders and clumps of pleasure-grounds, in 
which the first sort should be placed more 
backward. 

LUPINUS, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous annual and perennial flowery 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diath-Iphw 
Decandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
pGpilivTtacece or Legumino*ie* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a onc- 
leafed periamhium, bifid : the corolla papilio¬ 
naceous : banner cordate-roundish, emarginalc, 
bent hack at the sides, compressed ; wing 
subovate, almost the length of the banner, 
not fastened to the keel, converging below: 
keel two-parted at the base, sickle-shaped up¬ 
wards, acuminate, entire, the length of tho 
wings, narrower : the stamina have ten fila¬ 
ments, united, somewhat ascending, distinct 
above: anthers five, roundish, and as tnimy 
oblong; the pistil!urn is an aivL^nipuE germ, 
compressed, villose : style awl-shaped, ascend¬ 
ing; stigma terminating, bhml : the peri- 
carpium is a large legume, oblong, coriaceous^ 
compressed, acuminate, one-celled; the *ecdi 
several, roundish and compressor 
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The sprcics cultivated arc: I* L* allur^ 
Wlmc Lupine; 2* L. vai'h/s* Snnll Blue Lu¬ 
pine ; 3, L. fmgnxtijot.hfif Narrow-leaved Blue 
Lupine : 4, L. AjV*fc/w.v t Great Blue Lupine; 
.*», /,, f#/er/£, Yellow Lupine; 6* L. perennis 9 
Perennial Lupine* 

"I t.e firs! Ins a thick upright s 1 nlk about two 
feet high, dividing towards the tcvp into several 
smaller hairy branches: the leaves arc dictate, 
composed of seven or eight narrow oblong 
leaflets, joining at the base; they are hairy, of 
a dark grayish colour, and have a silvery- down : 
the flowers arc produced in loose spikes at the 
end of the branches; they arc white and sessile: 
the legumes are straight, hairy, about three 
inches long, containing five or six seeds, w hich 
are roundish, flatted like a lens, extremely 
* smooth and even, perfectly white without any 

Mints, smaller than must of the others. It 
flowers in July, and the seeds ripen in the 
aniumn : growing naturally in the Levant. 

Hie second species is an annual plant, with 
'a firm, siraight, channelled stalk near three feet 
high, divided towards the top into several 
•branches : the leaves are digitate, composed of 
five, six, or seven oblong or linear leaflets, which 
join at their base, and are hairy; the flowers 
are produced in spikes at the end of the 
branches, mud mg round the stalk in half 
whorls ; thc-v arc of a li^lit blue colour* It 
is a native of the South of trance, &e« flowering 
ill July, 

The third has much the appearance of the se¬ 
cond sort, hut the sialks rise higher : the leaves 
have tnnre leaflets, and stand upon longer foot¬ 
stalks: the leaflets are blunt: the seeds are 
variegated ; and, according to Lirmteus. they are 
linear, and the flowers blue* Bay describes it 
as more upright, and much taller, being 
eighteen inches high, and as tall as the first* It 
is a native of Spain, b e* 

The founh species is also an annual plant, 
which rise# with n strong firm channelled stalk, 
from three to four feet high, covered with a 
soft brownish down, dividing upward into se¬ 
veral strong branches, garnished with digitate 
leaves, composed of nine, ten, or eleven wedge- 
shaped hairy leaflets, winch are narrow at their 
base, where tliev join the foot-stalk; but enlarge 
upward, arid art rounded at the top, where they 
are broadest: the toot*stalks of the leaves are 
three or four inches long: the flowers are placed 
in whorls i(mild the sulks above each other, 
forming a loose spike, which proceeds from the 
/ end of the branches; are lanre, and of a beau¬ 
tiful blue colour, but have no scent: they ap¬ 
pear in July, and the seeds ripen in autumn : 
tiic pods are large, almost an inch broad, and 


three inches long; inclosing three law round¬ 
ish seeds, compressed on their sides, very rough 
and of a purplish brown colour. It is a name 
of the South of Europe. 

There is a variety with flesh-coloured flowers, 
com mol y called Rose 'Lnphte. 

The fifth has a stem a foot high, branching ; 
the leaves are digitate, composed of seven, 
eight, or nine narrow hairy leaflets, nearly two 
inches long: the flowers are yellow,odorous, ill 
loose spikes at the end of the branches, com¬ 
posed of several (six or seven) whorls, with 
spaces between them, and about five dowers in 
each, terminated by three or four flowers, sil¬ 
ting close at tile tup; these arc succeeded by 
ovate flatiish hairy puds, about two inches lung, 
standing erect, and inclosing three, four, or five 
roundish seeds, a little compressed, yellowish 
white, variegated with dark spots* It is a na¬ 
tive of Sicily, flowering in June and July* 

The sixth has a perennial creeping root, from 
which aiise several erect channelled ptalks a 
foot and a half high, sending out two or three 
small side brandies, garnished with digitate 
leaves* composed of from live to ten or eleven 
narrow spear-shaped leaflets, which join at 
their base, and stand upon very long fool-sulks, 
having a few fours on their cducs : the flowers 
grow in long loose spikes, which terminate the 
stalks, and are placed without order on each 
side; they arc of a pale blue colour, and on 
short peduncles; appearing in June, and the 
seeds ripening in August, which are soon scat¬ 
tered it they are not gathered when ripe; for, 
after a little moisture, the sun causes the pods 
to open with elasticity, and cast out the seeds to 
a distance* It is a native of Virginia. 

Culture ,—These plants may be readily raised 
by sow ing the seeds in patches in the borders, 
with other annuals in the spring, where they are 
to remain; thinning them afterwards where 
they are too close, and keeping them clean fronj 
weeds* In order to have a succession of flowers, 
they should be sown at different times, as in 
April, Way, and June. The seed of those only 
which are first sown ripens well. 

In order to have good seed of the fourth 
kind, some seeds shomd be sown on a sunny 
border under a wall, or in pots placed under 
frames, the plants in the hitler case being turn¬ 
ed out and planted with halls of earth about 
them in the spring. 

They are all useful plants for producing va¬ 
riety, in the borders, clumps, and other parti. 
The last sort should be sown at many different 
times. 

LUXURIANT PLANTS, a term in garden¬ 
ing, signifying such as become greatly aug~ 
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merited in growth beyond their common natu¬ 
ral state, and which rarely acquire that degree of 
perfection which is the case with thGse of more 
moderate growths. Tins sometimes happens 
from excess of nourishment* and sometimes 
from the nature of the plants. 

It is produced differently ; sometimes prevail¬ 
ing in the whole plant, sometimes in particular 
parts, as in some of the shouts, and frequently 
in the flowers. 

The first may be considered such as shoot 
much stronger than plants of the same species 
generally do, and happens both in herbaceous 
plants and trees, &e. w hich never attain per¬ 
fection 30 soon as the more moderate growers: 
thus many sorts of esculent plants which shoot 
luxuriantly to leaves arid stalks, &c. as cucum¬ 
bers, melons, cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, 
radishes, beaus, peas, &c*, never arrive so 
soon to perfection as those of moderate erowth; 
and such plants as appear to be naturally of 
themselvc* of a very luxuriant nature, arc very 
improper to stand, from which to save seed for 
future increase. 

This i» also the case in fruit-trees; as such 
as are very luxuriant shooters arc much longer 
before they attain a bearing state than those 
of middling growth; and they never bear so 
plentifully, or have the fruit attain such per¬ 
fection. This luxuriance is frequently acquired 
by unskilful pruning, especially in wall-trees, 
&cc,, as it is often the practice, when wall or 
espalier trees assume such a growth, to cut all 
the shoots short; by which, instead of reducing 
the tree to a moderate state of shooting, it has 
its vigour increased, as too considerable short¬ 
ening of strong shoots promotes their throw¬ 
ing out still stronger, "and producing more 
abundant or superfluous wood. Therefore,, in 
pruning very luxuriant espalier and wall-fruit 
trees, they should be assisted somewhat in 
their own way, as it were, by training in plenty 
of shoots annualiy fur a year or two, to divide 
the redundancy of sap ; or in the summer and 
winter primings, always leaving them rather 
thicker than m the common practice, and 
mostly at full length, unless it be necessary to 
shorten such as arc of very considerable length, 
or in some particular part of the tree, to force 
out a supply of wood ty fill a vacancy. Some 
sorts of fruit-trees should indeed never be gene¬ 
rally shortened in the common course of prun¬ 
ing, except in casual very extended irregular 
growths, or occasionally for procuring a supply 
. of wood as mentioned above. This is particularly 
necessary in apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
and flg-trees; for, if general shortening w as to be 
practised in these sorts, they would continue 
shooting every year so luxuriantly to wood, that 


they would never form themselves Into a proper 
bearing sure: even in those trees where shorten¬ 
ing is necessarily practised in wiulu, in most of 
the annual supplies of shoots, as in peaches, 
nectarines, &e* T in cases of luxuriant growth, 
it should be very sparingly performed, the gene¬ 
ral shoots not being cut very short, and some 
of the most vigorous It ft almost or quite af the 
full length. 

This is the proper method to reduce luxuriant 
trees to a moderate growth, and to a bearing 
state ; as by training the shoots thicker, and 
leaving them longer, and continuing it for a 
year or two, the redundant sap having greater 
scope to divide itself, cannot break out with 
that luxuriance, as when it Ins not half the 
quantity of wood to supply with nourishment, 
as in tile case of short pruning. See Espa- 
juxkr, VVall-trkk&, and Pruning. 

This state seldom occurs wuth any continu¬ 
ance in standard-trees, where permitted to take 
their natural growth, cxCepl io casual strag¬ 
gling shoots, which should always be taken 
out. 

Over luxuriant shoots arc mostly met with in 
trevs and shrubs; hut require more particularly 
to he attended to in the culture of the fruit 
tree kind, especially those of the wall and e&pa 
lier son, which undergo anmid pruning. 

They are such as shoot 30 vigorously in 
length and substance, as greatly to exceed the 
general growth of those usually produced on 
the same kind of plant or tree, and are some¬ 
times general, but in other cases "only happen 
to particular shoots in different parts of a tree, 
tee. They are discoverable by their extraordi¬ 
nary length and thickness, and by their vigour 
of growth, which always greatly impoverishes 
the other more moderate shoots in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, and likewise the fruit, &c*, as well 
as often occasions a very irregular growth in the 
respective trees. Such shoots frequently occur 
in wall and espalier fruit-trees, and arc the ef¬ 
fects of injudicious pruning* When they are in 
general wholly so, they should be managed as 
directed above ; hut when only in particular 
shoots hero and there in a fruit or other tree or 
shrub under training, such shoots being of 
such a very luxuriant nature as to draw away the 
nourishment, at tlu* expense of the adjacent 
moderate shoots, and which, by their vigorous 
irregular growth, cannot be trained with any 
degree of regularity; they should for the most 
part, as soon as discoverable, iti the summer or 
winter pruning!*, be cut out, taking them off as 
close as possible to the part of the branch 
whence they originate, that no eye may be left 
to shoot again ; unless such a shoot should rise^ 
in any part of a tree or shrub* where a further 
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supply of wood may be requisite $ in which 
case It may be retailed, and shortened as conve¬ 
nient, to force foul n supply of more shoots la¬ 
terally to fill the vacancy. 

When it prevail* in other trees and shrubs 
than those of the fruit kino, they should have 
occasional attention, pruning them in regular 
oilier in their younger advancing growth, or 
afterwards occasionally in particular sorts, as 
maybe necessary ; observing, u\ either, when any 
angling shoots, fee. assume a very luxuriant 
nbling growth, greatly exceeding the other 
uend branches, that iluy pej more or less 
wed, or cut entirely away close to their ori- 
i, as may he most expedient, according to the 
V® of grow ib of the tivea or shrubs, either in 
summer or winter, &c. 

Mo*! double flowers may he cons idered as 
luxuriant, especially such as have the ^cup or 
corolla multiplied, or so augmented in The num¬ 
ber of their leaves, or flower-petals, inward, as 
to exclude lome pan of the fructification, as 
the same tliioy ocairs in flowers as in esculent 
plants arvi frBit-flyp, from their over luxuriant 
growth; the Hover is designed for per¬ 

fecting the imit artd sfccd, when the, petals are 
multiplied to the diminution of the stamina, 
See. no impregnation ensues, and of course no- 
fruit or seed is produced. 

hi tlic double varieties of moat kinds of flow¬ 
ers produced on ornamental flowering plants, 
this luxuriance is generally considered as a gu- 
peripr degree of perfection ; and has different 
mod it teat it ml. f 

'1 he highest deAe of this sort of luxuriance 
is met with in cumaii unf f anemones, ramuicu- 
luie^i tie jfoppy, IvThnis,?pfcony f narcissus, vio¬ 
let, and some others, 

LYCHNIS, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy, herbaceous, flowery, perennial kind. 

It belong*, to the ela^s and order Deiwidria 
Pettlapvtm, mu\ ranks in the natural order of 

c&ifophnti. 

1 ltd uiaracter* are : ihatgihe calyx ifc a one- 
kafed pcnamhiimi, obloiAfijr maiibraniioctas, 
ih c-toothed, permanent; tjrc corolla has five 
peul|! daws ^ie jflbgth of life calyx, flat, mar-* 
jjiicd^; border often doven, flat : the etawina 
have ten filaments, longer than the calyx, alter¬ 
nately shorter, each of tbc*c j fixed to a claw of 
each ncftal : anthers incumbent: the pistUhun is 
d buoovate genu U styles live, awl-shaped, 
longer tha^ tlie siafti|eiis; stigmas reflex against 
the sun, puocscent: the pericarpimii is a cap¬ 
sule approaching to an ovate form, covered, 
one-, three-, or five-celled, five-valvcd : the 
seeds very many, and roundish. 

The specie* cultivated are; 1, L* chalcedonicn % 
Scarlet Lychn’i; %* L* Flos atcaii, Red-flower¬ 


ed Lychnis, Meadow Pink, or Ragged Robin j 
3. L, coronata, Chinese Lychnis; 4. L. mscaria. 
Viscous Lichnis, or Catchflv; 5* L. diuma f 
Rose-flowered LpffinU^WtldRed,Campion, or 
lied Bachelors Buttons; ff L*Vf-spertina % White- 
flowered Lychnis, Wild White Campion, or 
White Bachelor’*' Buttons. 

The first has a perennial root: the sterna three 
feet high, upright> stiff, round, jointed, hairy; 
atevery joint are two large leaves of a bjpwnish 

S reen colour : t]ie flowers terminating in a large 
at-topjied tuft, consisting of scifcml bundles; 
thecoroifais of a scarlet or bright red orange 
colour, " vafytifg to vvbite, blush, and variable, 
that is, palcTfd, growing p^fcr till it be¬ 
comes almost white. It is a native of Russia, 

k^HnST * *14 4 r 

Besides its varying as above, there is & variety 
with very double floWefcs off a beautiful scarlet 
colourt it has a perennial root, from which arise 
two, three, or four stalks, according to the 
strength of the roots, which in rich moist land 
grow upwards of four feet high; the stalks are 
strong, erect, and hairy, being garnished the 
whole length with spear-shaped haves sitting 
dose to tlie stalks, placed opposite; and jutt 
above cadi pair of leaves there are four smaller 
leaves standing round the 3*alk; the flowers are 
produced in close dusters sitting upon the top 
of the stalk : wfaei the roots arc strong, the 
clusters of flowers art very large, tad make a 
fine appearance, coming out file latter end of 
June, and in moderate seasons continue near a 
month in beamy. The stalks decay in autumn, 
ami new ones anie in the spring following. 

The second has also a perennial root, brownish 
white, subaerid ; the stems from one tothfee 
feet high, upright* dome what angular and groov¬ 
ed, swelled at thejoims, purplish : they are pro- 
cuni bum, and become upright at i he time of 
flowering ; the stein* leaves "opposite, connate, 
lanceolate, keoted, upright, smooth ■ the pe¬ 
duncles opposite, with one generally between 
them ; the calyx U:u^mgled^ ot a deep purple 
pfluuT} the eurnlfe pink or purplish ml, varv* 
ing/mmjime- fo white i the border of the petals 
dividing into four of which the two 

outer are shorter and narrower; the claws have 
two small Aicar-slitaed teeth at the mp; the 
capiniV one- celled, the month having five teeth 
which turn bak ; the seeds flattiah, rugged, of 
«brown ash- colour. \i is a native of nuisi parts 
of Eorogt', fflowcriug m May pmiJunc, 

In the third the whole pfimi i»*frtiodNi: the 
stem snuple, rental, uprigfir? a Jtat hjjgh 
leaves opposite, embracing obfoHg^uvate, kwe, 
entire, an inch or a little more m length ; the 
iiuwem aggregate^ uncut ttiree, mmtt f the ca¬ 
lyx 13 ten-angled ; the petaJs are gashed, ere* 
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nate-nuiltifid: the filaments the length of the 
tube of the cofc>I1a^ filiform : the germ superior; 
etyles five, much shorter than the tube of the 
corolla. It is a native m China and Japan, 
flowering in June and July. 

The fourth species Im long, narrow, grass* 
tike leaves, winch come out from the root with¬ 
out order, sitting close to the ground ; between 
these come up straight single stalks, which in 
good ground rise a tool and half high ; at each 
joint of the stalk come out two leaves opposite, 
of the same form as the lower, but decreasing 
in their size upwards; under each pair of leaves, 
for an inch in length, there sweats out of the 
sialk a glutinous liquor, which is almost as 
clammy as birdlime, so that ants and other in¬ 
sects which happen tn light upon these places, 
or attempt to creep up to the flowers, are fasten¬ 
ed to the stalk ; whence the title of Catch fly : (he 
root is perennial, yellowish on the outside, white 
within : the stem round, not grooved, smooth, 
being terminated by a cluster of purple flowers, 
and from the two upper joints come out on each 
side of the stalk a duster of the same flowers* 
so that the whole forms a sort of loose spike ; 
these appear in the beginning of Mav, and the 
single flowers are succeeded Dy roundish seed- 
vessels, which are full of small angular seeds, 
ripening in July. It is a native of most parts 
of Europe, 

The fifth has likewise a perennial root, the 
thickness of the little finger, white, of a slight¬ 
ly acrid and bitter taste, furnished with nume¬ 
rous fibres: the stalks are several, upright, from 
one to three feet high, round, hirsute, jointed, 
urple, the joints swelled: the uppermost 
ranches forked : the leaves opposite, connate, 
ovate-acuminate, hirsute, slightly nerved : the 
calyx is hairy, striated, purple, five-toothed ; in 
the female more turgid: the petals purple, ob- 
cordate : at I he bottom of the lamina or broad 
spreading part are two or four small upright 
white blunt appendices: the germ is ovate, sur¬ 
rounded by a nectary at the base: the capsule 
one-ccllcd, with ten teeth at the mouth: seeds 
gray, somewhat rugged. It is a native of many 
parts of Europe, 

There is a variety with double flowers, culti¬ 
vated in gardens by the name of Red Bachelor's 
Buttons, which is an ornamental plant, and 
continues long in flower. 

The sixth species has the stalks branched out 
much more than in the fifth sort, being weaker 
and more flaccid : the leaves are longer and 
more veined: the flowers stand singly upon 
pretty long peduncles, and are not produced in 
clusters as in that; it is very hairy, the calyx is 
more swollen, and it flowers a month alter it* 


And Dr* Withering remarks, that the petals on 
the male plant have the laminae divided down 
to the claws, but in the female they are only 
cloven half way down. Dr, John Siblhorp also 
states that the capsules in the fifth arc loundisb, 
and that its scentless flowers stand open through 
the day; while this has conical capsules, and us 
odoriferous flowers open only towards evening. 
This also prefers a dry soil, while (hat spreads 
in a moist (me. Jt is common in Siberia. 

* There are varieties with purple or blush-co¬ 
loured flowers; with quadriful petals; with her¬ 
maphrodite flowers; w ith double flowers, cul¬ 
tivated in gardens by the name of Double While 
Bachelor's Buttons* 

Culture .—They may be increased with facility 
in the single sons bv seed, and parting the roots; 
and in the doubles by dividing or slipping the 
roots, and sometimes by cuttings of their stalks. 

The seed should bv sown in the early spring, 
as in March, in a bed or border of light earth, 
in an eastern aspect, each sort separate, raking 
them in lightly, or they may be sown in small 
drills. The plants come up in two or three 
weeks, when they should have occasional wa¬ 
terings and hand weeding*: and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, be planted out in 
beds or borders, in rows six inches asunder, 
watering them till fresh rooted, letting them re¬ 
main till the autumn or following spring, when 
they should be transplanted where they are to 
remain. 

Both the single and double may be increased 
by slipping the roots ; but it is more particularly 
applicable to the double sort, as they cannot 
with certainty be obtained from seed: the sea¬ 
son for performing this work is the autumn, 
after the stalks decay, when the whole root may 
either be taken up, and divided into a* nuity 
slips as are furnished with proper root-fibres, or 
the main root stand, and as many of the outer 
offsets as seem convenient be slipped ofl’; these 
slips, when strong, should be planted at once 
where they are to remain ; but when rather 
small and weak, it is better to plant them in 
nursery-rows, half a foot asunder, to remain a 
year, and then transplant them for good where 
they are to stand. 

The planting of cuttings of the stalks is 
mostly practised for the double scarlet sort, 
when it increases but sparingly by offsets of the. 
root. It is performed in summer, when the 
stalks are well advanced in grow th, but before 
(hey flower, or have become hard and woody. 
Some of them should be cut off close to tte 
bottom, and divided into lengths of from three 
to five joints, planting them m an easterly bor¬ 
der of rich moist loamy earth, two-thirds of 
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their length into the ground, leaving only one 
joint or eye out, watering them directly, and 
repeating it occasionally with necessary tdiade 
in hot weather. They will be well rooted, and 
farm proper plants for transplanting in the au¬ 
tumn, Jf the cuttings, as soon as planted, are 
covered down dose with hand-glasses, it will 
greatly promote their rooting, so as to form 
stronger plants before the winter season comes 
on. 

The only culture they require afterwards it 
clearing them from weeds in summer, and sup¬ 
porting with stakes them which need it, cutting 
down and clearing away the decayed stalks in 
lhe autumn. 

Of the third sort, as being rather more tender, 
some plants should be planted in pots, for mov¬ 
ing under the protection of a frame or green¬ 
house in the winter season. 

They arc all very ornamental for the pleasure- 
ground, particularly the do tildes, and prosper 
in any common soil, remaining in all weathers 
unhurt, being of many years' duration in rout; 
and, when of some standing, scud up many 
stalks every spring, terminated by numerous 
flowers, making a fine appearance in summer. 
The Scarlet Double Lychnis claims the preference, 
though the single scarlet sort is also very showy. 
And all the other species in their respective 
double-flowered states are ornamental. They 
are all kept in the nurseries for sale. In plant¬ 
ing out, rlie tallest growers should be placed the 
most backward, and the others more towards 
the front* 

LYC1UM, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby exotic kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
1\lortogijfiia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Lnrida?* ^ 

The characters are: that the calyx is a aub- 
qui tuque fid periaiuhium, obtuse, erect, very 
small, permanent: the corolla inonopctalous, 
funnel -form : tube cvlindric, spreading, incurs 
cd: border fivc-purtcd, obtuse, spreading, small: 
the stamina have five awl-shaped filaments, 
from the middle of the tube, shorter than the 
corolla, closing the tube with a beard : anthers 
erect: the pistillum is a roundish germ; style 
simple, longer than the stamens : stigma bilid, 
thickish: the pcricarpium is a roundish berry, 
two-celled: the seeds several and kidney-form : 
the receptacles convex, affixed to the partition. 

The species are : L L Afntm , African Box- 
thorn; 2. L* iarhanutiy Wjllow-leaved Box- 
thorn; 3. h* EtnopUfUrriy European Box-thorn; 
4* L, Tartarknmy Tartarian Box-thorn* 

The first rises with irregiolar shrubby stalks 
ten or twelve feet high, sending out several 


crooked knotty branches, covered with a whitish 
hark, and armed with long sharp spines, upon 
which grow many clusiers of narrow leaves; 
these thorns often put out one or two smaller on 
their sides, which have some clusters of smaller 
leaves upon them : the branches arc garnished 
with very narrow leaves an inch and a half long, 
and at the base of these come out clusters uf 
shorter and narrower leaves: the flowers come 
out from the sides of the branches, standing 
upon short foot-sialks, and are of a dull purple 
colour; the berry is of a yellowish colour when 
ripe, very dark red, inclosing several hard 
seeds. It usually flowers in June and July, and 
the seeds ripen in the autumn; hut frequently 
a few flowers come out in all the summer 
months, It is a native of the Cape* 

The second species is a weak shrub, nodding 
and decumbent unless supported : the bark of 
the branches whitish : the flowers from each 
hud from two to five, each on its proper pedun¬ 
cle. It differ* from all the other sons in having 
the mouth of the calyx two-lohcd, or sometimes 
three-lobed ; the border of the corolla spread¬ 
ing, with the throat pale streaked with black, 
and purple or pale red within. It is a native of 
Europe, Asia, and the Cape, flowering from 
May to October. 

There are several varieties- The first has a 
shrubby stalk seven or eight feet high, sending 
out several irregular brandies, armed w ith strong 
spines, and furnished with short thick leaves: 
the fluwers, which come out from the side of 
the branches are small and w f hiie* They appear 
in July and August, but do not produce seeds 
in this climate. 

The second has the stalk four or five feet high, 
sending out many irregular branches, covered 
with a very white hark, and armed with a few 
short spines : the leaves are about three inches 
long, and one inch broad in the middle, alter¬ 
nate, pie green. The flowers appear in June 
and July, and arc succeeded by small round ber¬ 
ries that ripen in the autumn, when they be¬ 
come as red as coral. 

The ihird rises with weak irregular diffused 
brandies to a great height, requiring support: 
some of these branches have in one year been 
upwards of twelve feet long: the lower leaves are 
more than four inches long, and threebroad in the 
middle; they are of a li^lit green and a thin 
consistence, placed without order on every side 
tlie branches. As the shoots advance in length, 
the leaves diminish in size, and towards 'the 
upper part arc not more than an inch long and 
a quarter of an inch broad; sitting close to the 
stalks on every side. The flowers come out 
singly at every joint towards the upper part of 
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the branches, on abort slender peduncles, and being duly watered* and when they hare fak^t 
are of a pale colour with short tulxs ; tlic brims root, be treated in the same way as tbc seedling 
are spread open, broader than either of the former plants. This is the usual mode of increasing 
sorts, and the style is considerably longer than them, as some sorts never produce seeds iu this 
the lube of the corolla. It flowers in August, climate* 

September, and October, retaining its leaves fn the third sort the cuttings should be plant- 
till November, and is a native of China* ed in the spring, in an eastern border; and the 

The third is able to stand upright without plants should not be removed till the auLunm r 
support; differing from the above in having the when they maybe planted to cover walls, as the 
leaves* though lanceolate, not Hat but oblique branches are too weak to support themselves, 
or flex uosc : the branch! eti flex nose, not render- The third variety may also be increased by 
ed angular by a tine running down from the pc* dividing and planting iLs creeping roots, 
tiole; the surface not smooth, but subtomentose; The layer* must be made from the young 
and finally, spines from every bud. It differs branches, and be laid down in the spring; ana 
from the first in having lanceolate leaves, and when rooted in the autumn, taken off, and ma¬ 
rt) uud flexuose branchkis. It is a native of the naged as in the oilier methods. 

South of Europe* The hardy sorts afford variety in warm situa- 

The fourth species is an elegant shrub, on lions in the open ground, and the other sort# 
account of the whiteness of the branches, rods, or among green-house collections* 
twigs, which arc many, a foot or eighteen inches LYSlAJACHIA, a genus containing plant* 
long or more, branched, ascending: the spiues of the hardy herbaceous biennial and perennial 
alternate, awl-shaped, rigid, spreading, white or kinds. 

yellowish, surrounded with leaves and flowers It belongs to the class and order Penlandria 
at the base : the leaves are sessile, fleshy* blunt: Mofiogifrria t and ranks in the natural order gf 
flowers from the upper part of the twigs among JRotacete* 

the leaves, two or three to each spine, on The characters arc: that the calyx is a five- 
short peduncles; the berries the size of a cur- parted perianthium, acute, erect, permanent: , 
rant, black and succulent* It is a native of the corolla onc-pevalkd, wheel-shaped: tub# 
Tariary. It differs from the third sort in size, none: border five-parted, flat: divisions ovate- 
and the colour and form of the flower. oblong: the stamina have five awl-shaped fila- 

Culture .—These plants may all be increased ments, opposite to the divisions of the corolla » 
by seeds, cuttings, or layers. anthers acuminate : the pistiilum is a roundish 

The seeds should be sown in the autumn soon germ : style filiform, the length of the stamens ; 
after they are ripe, in pots, being plunged into an stigma obtuse : the pericarp mm is a globular 
old tan-bed in winter, anti covered witluhe glasses capsule, mucronate, one-cellcd, teu-valved 
in frosty weather; but in mild weather be open (five-valved): the seeds very many, and angu- 
to receive moisture; in the following spring the lar; the receptacle globular, very large* doited* 
pots should be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, (free*) 

to bring up the plants, which must be inured to The species cultivated are : 1. L> Ephemerum, 
hear Lhe open air as soon as the danger of frost Willow-leaved Loose-strife; 2* £. aubic t Pur- 
is over, and when they are three inches high* pie-flowered Ix>ose-strife; 3. L. strlcta , Up* 
be shaken out of the pots, and each plantetfin right Loose-strife. 

a small separate pot filled with loamy earth, The first has a perennial root; the stems sc- 
being placed in the shade till they have taken veral* upright, more than three feet high: the 
new root, when they may be removed to a she!- leaves narrow, smooth* and at the base of these 
tered situation, to remain till the autumn, when come out short side branches, with smaller 
they should be either removed into the green- leaves of the same shape; the flowers are pro- 
liouse, or placed under a hot-bed frame, to duccd in a long close upright spike, at the top 
shelter them from hard frost. They must at of the stalk ; the corolla is white: the stamens 
first be kept in pots, and treated in the same longer than the corolla. It is very distinct from 
way as myrtles, and other hardy green-house the second sort by its size* five-valvcd capsules, 
plants; but when they are grown strong, a few white flowers, and leaves without dots. It is a 
of them may be planted out in the open ground native of Spain* flowering from July to Sep* 
in warm situations, where they stand moderate tember. 

winters* but are commonly destroyed by hard The second species is an annual (biennial) 
frosts. plant, too tender for the open air of this cli- 

The cuttings should be made from the young mate : it agrees wiih the first sort in habit, 
shoots, and be planted in a shady border in July, structure, and glaucous colour: it has no dots 
Vol* II. M 
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under {he Laves : the petals are acuminate* a 
little longer than the calvx, converging, and 
deep red: the stamens are longer than the co¬ 
rolla, with brown anthers : and the flowers ses¬ 
sile m a spike. It is nearly allied to the first 
sort, and is a native of the Levant, flowering 
in July and August* 

7 he third lias the stem erect, four-cornered, 
smooth : the leaves quite cm ire, acute, smooth, 
dotted: the raceme* simple: the pedicels in a 
sort of whorl, filiform, an inch long: the 
bractes lanceolate, very short: the divisions of 
the calyx lanceolate* smooth, dotted with red : 
the petals three times S3 as the calyx, vet- 
low, with red stripes ami dots, and two dark- 
red spots : the stamens shorter than die corolla. 
It is a native of North America, flowering in 
July and August- 

Cultured These may all be readily increased 
either bv ?owimr the seeds in the autumn* as 
soon as thee are fully ripened, mi a moist border, 
with an eastern aspect ; or by pasting the roots* 
and planting them out at the same season, in 
the same situations* 

The plants should afkrwards he kept clean, 
ami in the first method removed into the situa¬ 
tions where thev are to remain in the autumn. 

In tilt second sort the seeds should lie sown 
on a hot-lied. 

7 lie third sort is increased by planting the 
.bulbs thrown out from the axils of the leaves. 

7'hey all atlhrd ornament and vaiiety in the 
borders and other parts of pleasure-grounds, 

LYTIIRUM* a genus containing plants of 
the hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dodecaudna 
Monogt/ma*, and ranks in the natural order of 
Caiffcatithtmtu* 

7 he characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianihium, cylindric* striated* with 
twelve teeth, alternately smaller: the corolla has 
six oblong petals, bluntish, spreading, with the 
claws inserted into the teeth of the calyx: the 
stamina have twelve filiform filaments* the 
length of the calyx ; the upper ones shorter 
than the lower: anthers simple* rising: the 
pistiHum is an oblong germ ; style awl-shaped, 
the length of the stamens, declined; stigma 
orbiculale, rising; the pcricarpi um is an oblong 
acuminate capsule, straight, two-celled or one- 
celled : the seeds numerous and small. 

The species cultivated is L. Salkaria^ Com¬ 
mon or Purple Willow-herb* 

Other species may be introduced into cultiva¬ 
tion. 

It has a perennial root* thick branched, 
somewhat woody, widely extended; the stem 
from two or three to four or six feet high* up¬ 


right, tinged with red, below smooth and four- 
cornered* above pubescent and five-cornered; 
corners sharp, membranaceous, nigtred : the 
upper branches scattered, lower oppo>ue, four- 
cornered, rugged* mid slightly dim ny. upright, 
shortish, numerous: the leaves sessile, em¬ 
bracing, about three inches long, smooth above* 
underneath siifriitlv downy, somewhat rugged* 
veined, spreading, all opposite, or all alter¬ 
nate* or the lower opposite, and the upper 
alternate: the flowers in clusters* placed at a 
little distance from each other, in the axils oF 
the leaves, each consisting of about eight flow¬ 
ers (six or twelve), together forming a long 
leafy spike* It is a native of most parts of Eu¬ 
rope* flowering late in the summer. 

There are several varieties; in the first of 
which the stalks arc upright and branching* 
three feet high; the Kanes cordate ovate, an 
inch long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
downy, and placed by threes: ihc flowers in 
long spikes* disposed in thick whorls, with 
spaces between each ; they arc of a line purnle 
colour. It is smaller than the common sort, 
much more downy, and the leaves broader. It 
often varies with three leaves to a joint; in 
which case the stem is six-cornered ; and some¬ 
times even with four leaves at a joint. And 
Linnaeus mentions a variety* in which the stem 
is a foot high and simple: the leaves alternate, 
cordate-lanceolate, sessile; the flowers from 
each upper axil, solitary* and sessile* 

There is also a variety which does not grow 
more than a foot high; the leaves smooth, 
growing by threes, narrower and shorrer titan 
the common sort; the flowers in terminating 
spikes, of a lu:hl purple colour, appearing in 
July* Likewise, in which the slaik^ are slender* 
not more than nine or ten inches long* spread¬ 
ing out on every side: the lower part has ob¬ 
long-ovate leaves, placed opposite : on the up¬ 
per part the leaves are narrower and alternate: 
the flowers come out singly from the side of 
the stalks ai .each joint; they are larger than 
those of the common sort* and of a deeper 
purple colour; making a fine appearance in July, 
when they are m full beauty and perfection. 
Culturei —This sort and varieties may be rea¬ 
dily increased by parting the roots in autumn* 
and planting them out in the situations where 
they are to remain. They may likewise be rais¬ 
ed from seed sow n at the same time* but the 
first is the readiest method. 

They delight in a rather moist soil* 

All of them are highly ornamental in the 
larger borders* clumps* and other parts of 
ieasure-grounds, being placed towards the 
ack parts. 
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M ACAW-TREE* See Cocos. 

MACEDONIAN PARSLEY, See 

I3UiJOM* 

MAD APPLE. See Solanum. 

MADDER* See Kutua, 

MADWORT. See Alvssum. 
MAGNOLIA, a genus cmitainincr plants of 
the evergreen and deciduous tree kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Pohfandria 
Vulygymai and ranks in the natural order of 
Coatlinititte* 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a thrcc- 
leaved perianthiuin : leaflets ovate, concave, pe¬ 
tal-shaped, deciduous: the corolla has nine ob¬ 
long petals, concave, blunt, narrower at the base : 
the stamina have numerous filaments, short, acu¬ 
minate, compassed, inserted into the common 
receptacle of the pistils below the germs : anthers 
linear, fastened on each side to ilie margin of the 
filaments; the pistilhnn has numerous germs, 
ovate-oblong, tivo-cclied, covering a club-shap¬ 
ed receptacle i styles recurved, contorted, very 
short: stigmas longitudinal of the style, villose : 
the pericarp!uin is ail ovate strobile, covered 
with capsules, which arc compressed, roundish, 
scarcely imhricate, clustered, acme, unexcelled, 
two-valvcd, sessile, opening outwards, perma¬ 
nent; the seeds two or one, roundish, berried, 
hanging bv a thread from the sinus of cadi scale 
of the strobile. 

The species cultivated are ; l. M. grand\ftora y 
Laurel-leaved Magnolia; 2. A/. ghvva t Swamp 
Deciduous Magnolia; 3. Ai. Blue 

Magnolia; 4. M* £ripetala f Umbrella Magnolia, 
or Umbrella Tree, 

The first rises with a straight trunk of two 
feet or more in diameter to the height of seventy 
or eighty fcetjormore, dividing into many spread¬ 
ing branches, that form a large regular head : 
the leaves are nine or ten inches long, and three 
inches broad in the middle, of a thick courisL- 
ence, resembling those of the common laurel, 
but much larger, entire, but a lit lie waved on l heir 
edges, of a lucid green on the upper surface, and 
sometimes russet-coloured underneath; they are 
sessile, placed without order on every side the 
branches, and continue green throughout the year, 
falling off only as the branches extend, and new 
leaves are produced : the flowers are produced at 
the ends of the branches ; are very large, and 
are composed of eight or ten petals, narrow at 
their base, but broad, rounded,and a lit tie waved 
at their extremities; they spread open very wide, 
are of a pure white colour, having an agreeable 


scent. In its native country it begins to produce 
flowers in May, and continues a long time in 
flower, so that the woods are perfumed with their 
odour the greatest part of the summer: but in 
this climate it seldom begins to flower till the 
middle or end of June, and docs not continue 
long in beauty. It is a native of Florida and 
Carolina, 

It varies with broad leaves, and with narrow 
leaves. 

The second species grows about fifteen or 
sixteen feet high, w ith a slender stem, covered 
with a smooth whitish bark : the wood is white 
and spongy: the leaves thick and smooth, re¬ 
sembling those of the bay, entire, dark green on 
their upper surface, but whitish or glaucous 
and a little hairy underneath: the flowers 
are produced in May and June at the extremity 
of the branches; arc white, ami have an agree¬ 
able sweet scent, with only six concave petals : 
after these are past the fruit increases to the size 
of a walnut, with its cover an ilicit or more til 
length, and three-fourths of an inch in diame¬ 
ter, of a conical shape : the seed is about the 
size of a kidney-bean ; this fruit is at first green, 
afterwards red, and when ripe of a brown co¬ 
lour. Where it grows naturally, there is a suc¬ 
cession of flowers on the trees for two months 
or more: but in this climate there are seldom 
more than twelve or fourteen flowers mi a tree, 
and those of short duration. It is a native of 
North America. 

The young plants often retain their leaves 
through the greatest part of winter; but, when 
three or four years old, constantly cast their 
leaves by the beginning of November. 

There is a variety with long leave?, which is 
evergreen. 

The third grows sometimes to the height of 
thirty or forty feet, in its native state, and the trunk 
is eighteen inches or more in diameter: the leaves 
near eight inches long, and five broad : the flowers 
conic out early in the spring, arc composed of 
twelve large iduelsh-col o oral petals : die fruit is 
about three inches long, somewhat resembling 
a small cucumber; whence the inhabitants of 
North America call it Cucumber Tree: the 
wood is of a fine grain, and an orange colour. 
It is a native of North America. 

The founh species grows from sixteen to 
twenty feet high, with a slender trunk, covered 
with a smooth hark, and dividing into several 
branches; the leaven arc remarkably lar^e, 
often from twelve to fifteen inches or more in 
MS? 
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length, and five or six In width, narrowing to 
a point at each extremity, placed at the ends of 
the branches in a circular manner, somewhat 
like an umbrella, whence its name : the flowers 
are composed of ten, eleven, or twelve large, 
oblong, white petal 3; the outer ones hanging 
down: the seed-vessels are oblong, conical, be¬ 
tween three and four inches in length, and About 
an inch and half in diameter* The wood is soft 
and spongy ; and the leaves drop off at ;hc be¬ 
ginning of winter. It is a native of Carolina, 
Virginia, &c. 

Culture *—These plants may all be increased 
by seed, layers, and cuttings/ 

In the first inode, the seed, which is received 
annually from America, preserved in sand, early 
in the spring, should be sown as soon after as 
possible in pots of light rich earth, half an inch 
deep, plunging them in a moderate hot-bed, 
to bring up the plants an inch or two in height, or 
in the common earth under a warm wall or nedsie, 
or in a frame, in the full sun, rill the middle 
or latter end of April, then repltinging them in 
an easterly border open to the morning sun; 
giving moderate sprinklings of water 111 dry 
weather The plants will rise the same year; 
those in the hoi-bed, probably in April, and the 
others in May, inuring those in the first situa¬ 
tion timely to the full air. The plants should 
all summer be rcgularlv supplied with water, and 
at the approach of winter be removed into a 
green-house, or rather under a garden-frame, 
to be sheltered from frost all winter, indulging 
them with the open air in mild weather. If the 
pots be plunged in a bark hot-bed, 8cc* about 
March, under a frame, two or three months, it 
will forward the plants greatly ; being careful 
to give water, and harden them to the open air 
gradually> so as to be removed into it in their 
pots fully in June, to remain till the autumn, 
when they should be allowed shelter in winter, 
as before* The spring following, they should 
be planted into separate pots, and plunged into 
a hot-bed as before to set them forward, giving 
water, occasional shade, and the benefit of free 
air; and in June removing the pots to a shady 
border for the remainder of the summer* In 
winter they should have shelter as before, from 
severe frost, but have the full air in all open 
weather. They require the same care for two or 
three winters, when some of them may he turn¬ 
ed out of the pots with halls oi earth about their 
roots, into the fid! ground, in a warm sheltered 
situation, particularly the deciduous kinds ; but 
me first or evergreen sort should nut be too soon 
exposed to the winter's cold, but be continued in 
occasional shelter in the above manner four 
or rive years, till two, three, or more feet high; 


and when turned out, matted occasionally in 
vere winters, retaining some in pots to be ma¬ 
naged as green - house plants of the more 
hardy kind. 

The layers should be laid down in autunin or 
spring, choosing the young pliable shoots for 
the purpose, giving them a gentle twist, or a 
slit m the part laid Wo the earth. Sonic will be 
well rooted in one year, others probably not in 
less than two ; then take them off’, and plan! 
jjach 111 a not in the early spring, plunging them 
in a moderate hot-bed for a month or two, 
to promote their growing freely at first,, 
and they will form good strung plants by the 
following autumn, allowing them shelter iu 
winter tor a year or two, when they may be 
planted out* 

The cuttings should be made from the short 
young shoots of the preceding year, and be 
planted in pots of good earth, plunging them to 
the rims in the common or stove hot-bed, giving 
water and occasional shade; some of them win 
be rooted the same year, when they must be 
inured by degrees to the open air, after which, 
they may be managed as ihe la vers. 

The Hr^t or evergreen sort is one of the most 
beautiful trees In nature, both in its growth* 
and in the luxuriance of its noble leaves, 
which render it singularly conspicuous at all 
seasons* 

The deciduous sorts arc also highly orna¬ 
mental trees, and may be introduced into clumps 
and shrubberies, where by their fine foliage 
they exhibit an elegant variety* 

All the different species are cultivated in thtr 
nurseries, for sale, from which they maybe taken 
up and planted out in the early spring or autumn 
months; but the former is the better. 

In their disposition in the shrubbery, as they 
are rather tender in thei ready growth, they should 
have a sheltered sunny situation, in a rather dry 
soil* being planted in the most conspicuous 
places, and not too closely crowded with other 
shrubs* 

They have also a good effect when disposed 
singly in different parts, in open spaces of short 
grass-ground, in sheltered situations; especially 
the firsl sort* 

MAH fc* UNI A, a genus containing plants of 
the shrubby exotic kind, for the green-house. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Pcntngjjnia^ and ranks in the natural order of 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a one- 
lcafed periaiuhium, fivc-clcft, bell-shaped ; with 
awl*shapcd longer teeth; permanent: the co¬ 
rolla lias five heart-shaped petals, oblong, spread¬ 
ing, twice ^ long a? the calyx? nectaries five, 
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obcordate, pedicelled, surrounding the germ, 
shorter than the calyx : the stamina have five 
filaments, capillary, placed on the nectary, united 
at the base, shorter than the calyx: anthers oh' 
long, acuminate, erect: the pistillum is a sub* 
pedicvtled s?erm,obovaic, five-anglecl: styles five, 
bristle-shaped, erect, the length of the petals: 
stigmas simple: the perirarpium is an ovate 
capsule, five-celled, five-valved: the seeds lew* 
and kidney-form. 

The species cultivated are: I.jV. pinuaia^ 
Winsr-leavcd Mahernia; £♦ M. hcUa t Cut- 
Icavid Mahernia. 

The first rises with a shrubby stem near three 
feet high, sending out many slender delicate 
branches, covered with a reddish bark * the 
flowers come out from the aide of tin branches 
in small clusters, are of a lively red when they 
first open, and hang down like little bells, com¬ 
monly two together 3 appearing from June to 
August and September, It is a native of the 
Cape. 

In the second species, the etalks to the naked 
eye discover a manifest roughness ; with a mag¬ 
nifying glass, it appears that they are beset on 
every side with little protuberances, whence issue 
tufts of pellucid hairs, and here andahere a 
•ingle hair is discoverable with a small ml viscid 
globule at its extremity : a portion of the stalk, 
when highly matmified, somewhat resembles 
that of the creeping Cereus: the leaves, which 
arc not so manifestly hairy as the stalk and 
calyxes, arc deeply jagged on the edges, and 
■onicwhat resemble those of Pelargonium Tri¬ 
color: the flowers when in bud are of the rich¬ 
est crimson : as they open they incline to a deep 
orange, and finally become yellowish. It is a 
native of the Cape. 

Culture ,—These plants may he increased by 
planting cuttings of the voting branches in the 
summer season singly, in pois of light mould, 
watering them, and plunging them in a hot¬ 
bed till they have stricken rout. When they 
have become well rooted, they may be removed 
into the green-house for protection during the 
winter season ; being managed as ^he less tender 
plants of this sort. 

They afford variety among other potted plant* 
of a similar kind. 

MAHOGANY TREE. See Swietenta. 

MAIDENHAIR TREE. See Salishuria. 
MALABAR NUT. See Justtcia. 

MALE BALSAM APPLE, See Mowon- 

*ICA. 

MALLOW* See Malva, 

MALLOW, INDIAN. See Sida*. 
MALLOW TREE. See Lavatkaa,. 


MALLOW, VENICE* See HrBrscos. 

M A LOPE, a genus containing a plant of th£ 
herbaceous kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Mtmadelpkiu 
PoA/r/Wrf'f, and ranks in the natural order of 

Cohtnutifivte* 

The chnraeters arc: that the calyx is a double- 
pcriambiimi : outer three leaved, broader: leaf¬ 
lets cordate, acute, permanent : inner one-leaf¬ 
ed, half-five-cleft, more erect, permanent: the 
corolla has five obeordate petals, pr»morsc r 
spreading, fastened to the tube of the stamen* 
at the bast: the stamina have numerous fila¬ 
ments, at bottom united into a tube, above, 
at, and below the apex of the tube, separate 
and loose ; anthers almost kidney-form : the' 
nistillum lias roundish germs; style simple, the 
length of the stamens ; stigmas many, siinple r 
bristle-shaped: the pencarpium is a roundish 
capsule, iuany-ce!1ed: cells a* many as there 
are stigmas, conglomerated into a head: the 
seeds solitary and kidney-forin. 

The species cultivated is M, Malacoides 9 . 
Belony-l caved Malo[>c. 

In the whole plant it has greatly the appear¬ 
ance of the m.illow, but differs from it in hav¬ 
ing the cells collected into a button, somewhat' 
like a blackberry i the branches spread, and lie 
almost flat upon the ground, extending a foot 
or more each way : the flowers are produced 
singly upon It mg axillary peduncles, and are in 
shape and colour like those of the mallow, ft i» 
a native of Tuscany, &C. 

Culture .—This may be increased by sowing the- 
seeds, in the places where the plants are design¬ 
ed to remain, as it does not bear transplanting 
well: when ihvy are sown upon a warm border 
in August, tjie plants also frequently stand 
through the winter, and flower early the fol¬ 
lowing season, so as to produce good seeds : but: 
when sown in the spring, this is rarely the case. 

The plants sown in the spring in pots should 
be protected in winter under a frame. They 
seldom continue longer than two or three years. 

They afford variety among other plants in the 
borders, &c. 

MALFIGHIA, a genus containing plants of 
the exotic evergreen shrubby kind, for the stove; 

It belongs to the class and order Dicandria 
Trigjjmti) and ranks in the natural order of 
Trrhdutce, 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a five- 
leaved erm perianth) urn, very small, perma¬ 
nent, converging: there are two mcllduous 
glands, oval and gibbous, fastened to the cal¬ 
cine leaflets on the outside and at boMum : the 
corolla has five, petals, kidney-form, large,, 
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plaited, dilate* spreading concave; with long 
linear claws: the stamma have ten broadish 
filaments, awl-shaped, erect, placed in a cy¬ 
linder, united below, small ; anthers cordate : 
the pistdlum is a roundish serin, very small : 
styles three, filiform : stigmas hi out ; the peri- 
carpium is a globular berrv, torulo^c, large, one- 
cel led: the seeds three, bony, id dong, blunt, 
angular; with an oblong blunt kernel. 

The species cultivated are; 1. A/. glabra , 
Smooth-leaved Barbados Cherry; 2. JU* ptinhi- 
folia , Pomegranate-leaved Barbados Cherry ; 
3 . il/. Stinging Barhudocs Cherry; 4* 

M - nitida , Shining-leaved Barbadoes ( lurry ; 
5 * M* angustifoiiuy Narrmv-kaied Barbados 
Cherry; 6. Af. crassifUm^ Thick-leaved ESar- 
badocs Cherry ; 7* M. vcrbasciJo/t(r f Mullein-* 
leaved Barbadoes Cherry; 6* AL coccigera f 
Scarlet Grain-bearing Barbadoes Cherry. 

The first grows to the height of fifteen, six¬ 
teen, or eighteen feet, with several trunks, co¬ 
vered with a clay-coloured smooth bark, and 
dividing into many spreading - branches, making 
a pleasant round head : the leaves are opposite, 
subscssile, acute, continuing all the year : the 
flowers are m axillary and terminating bunches, 
or umbels, on peduncles half ati inch long, and 
about four flowers on each, of a bright purple : 
the pedicels have a single joint: the fruit red, 
round, the size of a cherry, smooth-skinned, 
having one or more farrows on the outside, and 
containing within a reddish, sweetish, not un¬ 
pleasant, copious, juicy pulp. 

It is found in the West-Indies, flowering 
from December to March, 

The second species rises with a shrubbv stalk 
from seven to ten or twelve feet high, dividing 
into several slender spreading branches, covered 
with a light brown hark : the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in small umbels at the end of the 
branches, upon short peduncles : the corolla is 
pale rose-colour; the berry roundish, pulpy, 
with several furrrows, red when ripe, inclosing 
three or four hard angular seeds, h is of the 
same size and make with our common cherries, 
very succulent, and of a pleasant subacid taste ; 
having much the appearance of the pomegra¬ 
nate. It is a native of the West-Indies, 

The third is a shrub, which rises w ith a strong 
upright stem about three feet high, covered 
with a brown bark, sending out several side 
branches which grow erect: the leaves Ending 
in acute points, sessile, covered ivith fine bris¬ 
tles, which do not appear unless closely viewed : 
these bristles are double-pointed, and sustained 
by pedicels of the same fragile transparent sub- 
fiuucc with themselves, descending from the 


middle of them: these are easily broken, hut 
the bristles enter pretty deep in, and stick eloso 
to whatever has farced them off. The flower* 
come out upon long slender peduncles from the 
axils at each joint, four, live, or six together, in 
a sort of whorl. It flowers in July and August, 
(to October), and is found in the West- 
Indies. 

The fourth species is a shrub, a fathom in 
height: the stem upright, round, even; (he 
branches ilccus>aied, upright, round, covered 
with a shining bark : the leaves decussated 
opposite, oblong, blunt, with a convex margin, 
nerved, veined, firm, pale-green, shining, on 
short petioles: the racemes axillary, snorter 
than the leaves, many-flowered : the flowers 
peduncled, the same size as in the first sort, 
yellow : the berry thrce-lobed, three-seeded, 
and blood-red. It is a native of the West- 
Indies* 

The fifth rises with a shrubby stalk seven or 
eight feet hiiih, covered with a l)right purplish 
bark, winches spotted and furrowed, dividing 
towards the top into several smaller branches : 
the leaves are numerous, about two inches loner* 
and a quarter of an inch broad, acuminate, of 
a lucid green on their upper side, but of a russet 
brown on their under, where they are closeiv 
armed with stinging bristles : the flowers are 
from the side and at the end of the branches in 
small umbels, small, and of a pale-purple 
colour: the fruit small,oval, furrowed, and dark 
purple when ripe* It is a native of the West- 
Indies, flowering in June, 

The sixth species is a tree, with the leaves a 
hand in length, thick, subpetioletl, ipiitc entire, 
pubescent atmve, tomentosc underneath, com¬ 
monly alternate ; the racemes long, lomentosc; 
and according to Brown, the upper branch*.-* 
terminate in loose bunches of flowers, each of 
the divisions being simple, as well as the top 
of the main supporter, which terminates also 
in a single spike* It is a native of the West- 
India islands 

The seventh lias the leaves ending in the 
petioles, a foot long, villose, clothe*! under¬ 
neath with a very cIopc nap : the racemes long 
and villose* It is a native of South Ame¬ 
rica. 

The eighth species is a very low shrub, 
seldom rising more than two or three feet 
high : the stalk thick and woody, as are also 
the branches, which come out on every 
side from the root upwards, and are cover¬ 
ed with a rough gray bark : the leaves lucid, 
half an inch long, and almost as much broad* 
appearing as if cut at their ends, where they 
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arc hollowed m, and the two corners rise 
like horns, ending in a sharp thorn, as do also 
the indentures on the sides : the ti overs come 
out from the side of the branches, upon pedun¬ 
cles an inch long, each sustaining one small 
pale blucish flower; the fruit is small, conical, 
iurrowed, changing to a purple red colour when 
ripe* It is found in the West-Indies, 

Culture *—These plants mav be increased bv 
sowing the seed? in the spring, in pots of light rich 
earth, and plunging them m a hot-bed. When 
the plants have attained a few inches in growth 
they should be plan Led out into separate small 
pots, re-piuntring them in a bark hot-bed in the 
stove, where they should remain, the two first 
winters, being afterwards placed in a dry stove, 
and kept in a moderate warmth, water being 
occasionally given in small quantities. 

They atVord ornament, among collections of 
plants of similar kinds* 

MALVA, a genus containing plants of the 
herbactuus, annual, biennial, perennial, and 
shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Mo/iatMphia 
Poijantfr/a t and ranks in the natural order of 
Cat ttmtiifarm* 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a double 

r iciianlhium : outer three-leaved, narrower: 
cadets cordate, acute, permanent : inner one- 
leafed, half-live-cleft, larger, broader, perma¬ 
nent : the corolla has five obcordaie petals, 
prremor*e, flat, fixed to the lube of the stamens 
at the base: the stamina have numerous fila^ 
ments, united below into a lube, seceding and 
loose at the lop and surface of it : anthers 
kidney*form; the pistillmn is an orbicular 
germ: style cvlmdrie, short: stigmas very 
many, bristly, the length of the style; the pc- 
ricarpium is a roundish cap>ule s composed of 
very many cells, (as many a* there are stigmas,) 
two-valvcd, placed in a whorl about a colum¬ 
nar receptacle, finally falling : the scuds are 
solitary, very seldom two or three, kidney- 
form. 

The species cultivated arc: 1* M. spkata. 
Spiked Mallow; 2, AT. Ameri¬ 

can Mallow ; 3 . AL Peruviana, Peruvian Mal¬ 
low; 4 * A/* Carolmtana, Creeping Mallow: 
3* M. Orientalis , Oriental Mallow ; G, A/* ver- 
ticillata. Whorl-flowered Mallow; 7. AT. 

cri$pa t Curled Mallow ; a. Af. jRpyptk, Pal- 
mated Mallow; 9* AL yfkea. Vervain Alal- 
low ; 10. AT# moschata, Musk Mallow; 11. 
M. Capensis , Gooseberry-leaved or Cape Mal¬ 
low* 

The first has the stem pale-green, two or three 
feet high, and branched : the leaves are almost 
rounds an inch and quarter long, and three 


quarters of an inch broad at the base, pale- 
green, smooth, on petioles three quarters of an 
inch in length: the tops of the twigs and 
branches, for the length of an inch, are thick 
set, in a spike with orange-coloured flowers, in 
very hirsute calyxes* It is a native of Jamaica, 
flowering in September and October, 

The second has an annual root; the stem is 
a foot high, stiff, round, somewhat hairy: 
branches few, short, upright, from the la we 
axils : the leaves scarcely lomeotose ; pedun¬ 
cles axillary, upright, solitary, one-flowered; 
the spike lennhiating, with many sessile flow¬ 
ers, expanding after noon : the corolla yellow* 
It is a native of North America, flowering in 
June and July* 

The third is also an annual plant: the stem 
from two 10 three feet high, with hairs thinly 
scattered over it, usually in pairs : the leaves 
seven-lobud, (five or three} plaited, smooth, 
veined, sharply serrate, on petioles the length 
of the leaf: the stipules ovate-lanceolate ; the 
peduncles long, naked : the spike directed to 
one side, turned upwards, recurved before the 
Augers open: the corollas small, purple. Ac¬ 
cording to Jaequin, the flowers arc red : but 
others say, pale blue, and set very closely on 
the spikes, appearing in June. It grows 
naturally in run* 

The fourth has an annual root; the stems 
creeping, eighteen inches and longer, round, 
putting out roots at the lower joints, hairy : 
the leaves villose, soft; those next the root large, 
roundish, gash-serrate, smaller and more 
deeply divided as they ascend, five-lobed and 
seven-lubed, all on long hairy petioles, crashed 
and serrate on the edge: the Sowers are axillary 
and terminating, on almost upright peduncles, 
from an inch to an inch ana half in length, 
small, the colour of Burgundy wine : the claws 
of a darker rid* It is a native of Carolina, 

The fifth species is an annual plant, with an 
upright stalk: the flowers are large, and of a soft 
red-colour* According to Martyn, the stalk is 
six feet or more in neight, and the flowers 
not purple, but dark red, with the veins so 
dark as to be almost black* It was found in the 
Levant* 

The sixth has the root annual, three feet 
high ; the leaves cordate, five- or seven-angted, 
suberen tte, smooth, on long alternate petioles ; 
the flowers arc whitish red, small, on one-flow¬ 
ered peduncles. It is a native of China, and 
Cochmchina, flowering in June and July. 

The seventh species is also annual; the stem 
upright, four or five feet high : the leaves curled 
on their edges ; the stem thick, round, green, 
hirsute below, branched, from three to four 
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Tect Irigh : the lower leaves a hand wide, on 
lung petioles; the upper ones smaller, on 
shorter petioles ; the uppermost very small, al¬ 
most sessile : all obscurely angular, sinuate, 
bright green, pubescent: the flowers sessile in the 
axils, over the whole stem and branches, small 
in proportion to so large a plant. It is a na~ 
live at Syria, flowering tiom June to Au¬ 
gust, 

The cighih is likewise an annual plant, with 
talks about a foot long, smooth, ana declining; 
the haves on pretty tong footstalks : the flowers 
single from the axiU, and at the top in clusters; 
the calyxes large, acute : the corollas small, 
pale blue. It is a native of Egypt, flowering 
fn June and July. 

The moth has the root long, branched, and 
"perennial: the stem from two to three feet high, 
round, rugged, hairy; hairs in bundles, spread¬ 
ing ; branches alternate : the leaves alternate, 
semiorbicular, five-parted to the base, with the 
lobes oblong, three- or five-parted, bright green, 
-whitish underneath, pubescent, somewhat rug¬ 
ged; the petioles round, with very small awl -shap¬ 
ed stipules atlhc base ; the flowers terminating, in 
panicles or bundles : the calyx small in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the corolla, pubescent ; 
outer small, inner much larger : the corolla an 
inch and half or two inches long, five-parted to 
the base, bright purple; with blunt two-lobed 
-segments- ft is a native of many parts of 
Europe. 

The tenth species has root-leaves roundish, 
Viduev shaped, entire, except being crenate on 
the margin: the first stem-leaves three-lobed, 
divided half way down; side-lobes divided 
again into two or three, but not so deeply : 
.above these they are three-lobcd to the foot¬ 
stalk : lobes again deeply divided; divisions 
deeply jagged: higher ones five-lobed, lobes 
pinnatifid, segments of the tipper ones more 
.divided* and narrower; uppermost linear j the 
stem round, much branched, slightly hairy; 
at the origin of each branch, two lanceolate 
hairy stipules : the flowers crowded on the top 
of the stem and branches on short peduncles, 
and single ones from the axils of the upper 
leaves : petals heart-shaped, divided nearly to 
the base, pale red or flesh-coloured, with deeper 
veins. It differs from the ninth sort, with 
which it has been confounded, ip having the 
stem not so tail, with solitary upright hairs 
rising from a prominent little point: the arils 
rough with hairs : the flowers of an ambrosial 
or musky scent: the musky smell is not how¬ 
ever always to be perceived. Mr. Curtis, on 
cultivating both species together, found the 
jumlh grow nearly lo twice the height of this, 


and to be m every respect & stronger plant, and 
harsher to tbe touch. It 13 a native of many 
parts of Europe. 

The eleventh rises with a woody stalk ten or 
twelve fuel high, sending out branches from 
the side, the whole length : the stalks and 
branches are closely covered with hairs : the 
leaves arc hairy, indented, on their sides, so as- 
to have the appearance of a trilobate leaf : those 
on the young plains are three inches long and 
two broad at iheir ba>e; hut as the plants grow 
older, they are scarcely lull that size : the flowers 
come out from the side of the branches, upon 
peduncles an inch long; they arc of a deep 
red colour, shaped like those of the common 
mallow, but smaller. It flowers great part of 
the year, and is a native of the Cape. 

There are varieties in which the stems arc. 
thicker and higher, of a brownish red colour; the 
leaves hirsute, broader, with wider segments, les* 
deeply cut, but with the tomb lets sharper and 
serrate; the whorls of fruit a little larger, and. 
not marie a ted; and in which the hairs of the 
leaves and stem arc bimple, not compound : 
the flowers almost upright, not drooping* 

Culture .—The ten inst sorts are all capable 
of being raised from seeds, which, in the hardy 
kinds, should be sown in the situations where 
the plants are to grow, in patches of four or 
five in each, in the spring or beginning of au¬ 
tumn, covering them to the depth of half an 
inch. They may likewise be sown upon a bed 
of fine earth, and be afterwards removed lo the 
places where they are to flower. Those which 
arc natives of hot climates, should be sown m 
pots and plunged in a hot bed. 

When the plants in the two latter modes 
have attained some growth, they should be re¬ 
moved into their proper situations, or into other 
pots, to be afterwards managed according to the 
difference of the kinds. 

The last sort and varieties may be raised also 
by seed, which should be sown upon a hot-bed, 
or in pots and plunged in it. When the plants 
have attained some growth, they should oe re¬ 
moved into separate pots, replunging them in 
the hot-bed till fresh rooted, when they should 
be gradually inured to the full air, managing 
them afterwards in the same manner as other 
exotics of the green-house kind. 

The hardy sorts afford a pleasing variety in 
the shrubbery and other parts, while those of 
the more tender and shrubby kind produce a 
good effect in the green-house, and among 
potted collections. 

MAMMEA, a genus containing plants of 
the evergreen exotie tree kind. 

It ranks in the class and order Poli/gamia 
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dr Dtoprift, and ranks la the natural 
order.of Guittfirte* ■ . .. 

The charades are : that in the 'hermaphro¬ 
dite, the calyx is a one-lcalcd perianthium* two- 
parted; division* roundish, concave, coriace¬ 
ous, coloured, spreading very much, deciduous; 
the corolla has four roundish petals, concave, 
spreading very much, subconaceous, longer 
than the calyx ; the stamina have .numerous 
bristle-shaped erect filaments, very short, in¬ 
serted into the receptacle, ending in oblong, 
blunt, erect anthers: the pistillum is a round¬ 
ish, depressed germ : style cylindric, erect, 
longer than the stamens, permanent: stigma 
capitate, convex i the pcricarpium is a round¬ 
ish fleshy berry, very large, acuminate with 
part of the style, with a coriaceous rind, one- 
celletl : the seeds four, subovate, rugged, distinct 
from the flesh : male on the same or a different 
tree : the calyx, corolla, and stamina, as in the 
hermaphrodite, 

The species is AT. Americana 9 American 
Mammee* , r ■ ■ 

It is a tall upright handsome tree, with a 
thick spreading elegant bead, and a long down¬ 
right tap-root, which renders it very difficult to 
.transplant: the younger branch lets arc qua¬ 
drangular : the leaves oval or obovate, quite en¬ 
tire, olunt, extremely shining;, leathery, Ann, 
with parallel transverse streaks, on short pe¬ 
tioles, opposite, from five to eight inches in 
length ; the peduncles one-flowered, short, scat¬ 
tered over the stouter branches i the flowers are 
sweet, white, an inch and half in diameter: 
the fruit roundish, or obsoletcly three-cornered 
or four-cornered according to the number of 
seeds, one or two of which arc frequently abor¬ 
tive, varying in size from three to seven inches 
in diameter, being covered with a double rind : 
the outer leathery, a line in thickness, tough, 
brownish yellow, divided by incisures longi¬ 
tudinally decussated; the inner thin, yel¬ 
low, adhering strongly to the flesh; which is 
firm, bright yellow, has a pleasant singular 
taste, and a sweet aromatic smell; but the skin 
and seeds are very bitter and resinous* It is 
eaten raw alone, or cut in slices with wine and 
sugar, or preserved in sugar* It is a native of 
the Caribbee islands. 

Cviiure .-^These trees may be raised from 
seeds procured from America, which should be 
sown in the early spring, in pots filled with 
light fresh mould, plunging them in a bark hot¬ 
bed, keeping the mould moist by occasional 
watering, when they will soon conic up. The 
young plants should be often watered in dry 
weather* When they have attained some 
growth* they should be removed with earth 
VOL, IL 


about them, into other poti a little larger, being 
rep] tinged in the hot-bed till fresh rooted, 
filling up the pots with fresh mould; due shade, 
air, and water being given. In the autumn they 
should be removed into the stove, where they 
must be kept, being shifted into other pots in 
the following spring; having regard not to over¬ 
pot them* 

They may also be raised by placing the 
stones of the fruit under the pots upon the Uu, 
more expeditiously than when planted in the 
mould of the pots. 

They afford a fine variety among other 
stove plants* 

MANGA. See Mangjfbra. 

MANGIFERA, a genus containing a plant 
of the tree exotic kind for the stove* 

It belongs to the class and order Penlarutria 
Mmogyniay and ranks in the natural order of 
Terebintaceee* 

The characters are; that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianth mm ; divisions lanceolate ; the 
corolla has five lanceolate petals, longer than 
the calyx: the stamina have five awl-shaped 
filaments, spreading, the length of the corolla: 
anthers subcord ate ; the pistillum is a roundish 
germ : style filiform, the length of the calyx ; 
stigma simple: the pericarp mm is a kidney- 
form drupe, oblong, gibbous, compressed: tne 
seed is a kernel, oblong, compressed, lanugi- 
nose* 

The species cultivated is M* Ijidica , Mango- 
tree, - 

It is a large spreading tree in its native state; 
the wood is brittle, brown, and used only for 
indifferent works: the bark becomes rugged by 
age: the leaves are seven or "eight inches long, 
and two or more broad, lanceolate, quite entire, 
smooth, of a fine shining green, and a sweet 
resinous smell, terminating in points, and hav¬ 
ing several transverse parallel opposite ribs; 
they are on short petioles, and grow in bunches 
at the extremity of the branches. The flowers 
are produced in loose bunches at the end of the 
branches* The fruit, when fully ripe, is yellow 
and reddish, replete with a fine agreeable juice, 
being sometimes as big as a large man's fist* It 
grows naturally in most parts of India, &c* 

There arc several uncultivated varieties. 

Culture .—As the vegetative property of the seed 
or nuts of this species does not seem to belong 
preserved, the readiest method to obtain plants, 
is to have a quantity of the nuts set in tubs of 
earth in the country where they grow naturally, 
and when the plants are grown a foot high, to 
have them shipped, placing a covering over 
them to defend them from the water anu spray 
of the sea, being careful not. to give them too 
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much water in the passage. When they arrive 
in a cold climate, they should be screened from 
cold. The plants should afterwards be set in 
ots filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and 
e placed in a dry stove, where, in warm wea¬ 
ther, they should have fresh air daily, arid in 
winter the air be kept up to temperate, as 
marked on the botanical thermometer; as they 
do not succeed well in the tan-bed* 

Where the nuts are made use of, they should 
be sent o wt in wax to preserve their vegetative 
property. 

They may also he increased from cuttings, in 
the manner of Gardenia, in this climate. 

MANGO-TREE* See Mancifefa. 
MANGROVE GRAPE-TREE. See Coo 

COLOflA. 

MANNA ASH, See Fixaxinus. 

MANURE, such substances or materials, 
whether of the dung, compost, or other kinds, 
as are useful in the improvement of land, so as 
to produce good vegetable crops* 

Materials of this kind arc necessary to all 
soils, to repair them when exhausted by the 

f rowth of vegetables, and cure their defects; 

eing thus beneficial in enriching and fertilizing 
'such as arc poor, and in rendering such as arc 
strong or stuobom more light, loose, and fri¬ 
able, as well is those which are very light, loose, 
and dry, more compact and moist, and those 
that are too wet drier, &<\ In this view, moist 
*tiff land is the most improved by light Manures, 
which open and loosen its particles; very light 
land by the more heavy and moist sorts; and 
wet land by dry light composts. Some soils 
also require Mapurc annually, while others 
only once in two or three years. See Du no, &c. 

The most proper sorts of Manure for the use 
of the kite hen-garden are those of the stable, 
cow, sheep, and pigeon dung, soot, lime, loamy 
marie, shell marie, sea-weed, wood, whin, fern, 
and coal cashes, the vegetable mould of decayed 
tree-leaves, and decayed vegetables of all kinds, 
as cabbage leaves, haulm, weeds, fee* And to 
these may be added the fluid substance which 
drains from dunghills, which is capable of af¬ 
fording the nutrition of plants in a very high 
degree, from the large proportion of carbona¬ 
ceous matter that it contains. 

These materials may be applied either in a 
simple or compound state; but the latter me¬ 
thod is probably in general the most eligible ; 
as it is supposed by some, that if they have not 
undergone a proper degree of fermentation, 
they have the effect of giving a rank and disa¬ 
greeable flavour to some fruits and vegetables; 
and when a large quantity is applied, of pro¬ 
ducing a considerable degree of unwholesome¬ 


ness, tainting the juices of the plants. This 
effect is, however, much to be.disputed, since 
the different substances are changed and elabo¬ 
rated in the vessels of the vegetables before 
they become fit for the purpose of their in¬ 
crease. 

The author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener 
asserts that “ a combination of stable dumr, 
sea weed, lime, and vegetable mould, which 
has lain in a heap for three or four months, and 
has been two or three times turned during that 
eriod, will make an excellent Manure for most 
inds of garden land/* Also that of “cow dung 
and sheep dung, mixed with soot or any of the 
kinds of ashes;" and that “pigeon dung, 
marie, and vegetable mould, well mixed, wilt 
make an excellent Manure for heavy land; or 
even for lighter soils, provided the pigeon dung 
be used sparingly/* But that ** pigeon dung, 
lime* soot, asfies, fkc., should never be applied 
in a simple state: the quantity of them requir¬ 
ed being comparatively small, and the regular 
distribution difficult without the admixture of 
other matter. He further observes, that he has 
4€ witnessed the astonishing effects of whin 
ashes alone, in producing herbage in a five or 
six fold degree; which was the more obvious, 
on account that the field on which-they-were 
-applied was much alike in quality (a stiff, wet, 
clayey loam}, and the ashes applied partially. 
The effect was visible for several successive 
years. Also, on the timber trees with which the 
field was afterwards planted/* He conceive® 
that “ marie is an excellent Manure for almost 
any soil ; and may be applied as a simple with 
as much propriety as any of the kinds of cattle 
dung, or even vegetable earth* The kind called 
shelf marie is, he thinks, much to be preferred; 
and should be freely applied to strong lands, but 
sparingly to light: the loamy king being beat 
adapted to light lands*" 

When stable dung is used in a simple state, 
it (( should not," he supposes, “be applied in too 
rank a state, nor should it be too much fer¬ 
mented. It should generally lie in a heap for 
two or three months; during which time it 
should be turned twice or thrice, A ton of it 
in this state is w orth three that has been used 
in the hot-bed, and is a year old. This Ma* 
nure, and indeed dung of any kind, when thus 
applied, should never be carried from the heap 
to the ground till it is to be digged in; as, by 
its exposure to the air, the virtues evaporate, 
and it is the less effectual/' 

And when made use of in a simple condi¬ 
tion, he imagines “the necessity of the in¬ 
stant application of sea weed after its landing, ifc 
even greater than the above case; as it instantly 
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corrupts, and its juices not only evaporate, but 
flow downwards, and are lost. If this Manure 
is used as a compound, the heap wherein it is 
compounded should be more frequently turned 
on its account, that none of the juices may be 
lost, but that the other pan of the compost 
ajiay absorb them/ 1 

In his opinion <f vegetable mould may either 
be used in a simple "or compound state, and 
may be applied with equal propriety to all soils. 
Noue can,” says he, “ be hurt by it in any de¬ 
gree j since almost every plant will grow luxu¬ 
riantly in it entirely, without the aid of any soil 
or manure whatever/' He considers Manures 
as having the effect of correcting tenacity, 
crudity, and porosity in soils, exciting their 
fermentation, communicating nutritive matter, 
and affording nourishment to the roots of plants, 
by which the vegetation and perfect growth of 
plants is promoted. 

There arc considerable differences in the ma¬ 
terials made use of as Manures, in their afford¬ 
ing their nutritious properties, some affording 
them much more readily and more abundantly 
than others. This is the case with animal, ve¬ 
getable, and all such matters as are rich in mu¬ 
cilage, the saccharine principle, and calcareous 
earth, and which readily afford carbon, phospho¬ 
rus t and some gaseous fluids, such as the carbonic 
acid gas, oxygen, fee, while others which are 
greatly deficient in all or most of these principles, 
or which do not part with them easily, are found 
by experience much less beneficial in promoting 
the growth of vegetables. 

As the.effects and importance of Manure are 
now generally acknowledged and understood, it 
would appear to be the indispensable duty of 
the gardener and cultivator to be particularly 
careful in (he collection of it, and also to dis¬ 
tribute it with the most skilful frugality* u For 
this purpose, it is suggested that a well, cistern, 
See* should be contrived so as to collect the 
dunghill drainings; and that in the application 
of Manure of any kind, the greatest care should 
be taken to divide it equally, according to the 
quantity to be applied/' And further, that 
“ the dunghill may -be considerably increased by 
throwing the haulm, stalks, and leaves of all ve¬ 
getables into a common heap, letting them re¬ 
main till well rotted, and afterwards, or in the 
process of collection, mixing them with lime, 
marie, ashes, soot, &c, Watering the whole fre¬ 
quently with the drainings of the dunghill, 
would also greatly enhance its value/' 

The ground of gardens may often be greatly 
ameliorated and improved by proper draining, 
before the manures are applied, and sometimes 
by the use of sandy, gravelly* and other simitar 


materials, that have the power of openitig* and 
rendering it less close ana adhesive* 

MARANTA, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous perennial exotic kind. 

It belongs teethe class and order Monandria 
Munoi*ynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Scitfr?nine&. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a three¬ 
leaved perianthium, lanceolate, small, superior: 
the corolla isone-petalled, ringent: tube oblong, 
compressed, oblique, bent in : border six-cleft; 
alternate outer segments ovale, equal, smaller; 
one of these the lowest, two the uppermost: 
two alternate, lateral, very large, roundish, re¬ 
presenting the lower lip; uppermost small, two- 
parted : the stamina have membranaceous fila¬ 
ments, resembling a segment of the corolla: 
anthers linear, fastened to one edge of the fila¬ 
ment : the pistillum is a roundish inferior germ: 
style simple, the length of the corolla : stigma 
obsoletely three-cornered, bent in : the pericar- 
pium is a roundish capsule, obsoletely three- 
cornered, thrce-celled, three-valved ; the seed 
single, ovate, wrinkled, and hard* 

The species cultivated U Af. arundinacea , 
Indian Arrow-foot* 

It has a thick, fleshy, creeping root, which is 
very full of knots, from which arise many 
smooth leaves, six or seven inches long, and 
three broad towards their base, lessening to¬ 
wards each end, terminating in points : they 
are of the consistence and colour of those of 
the reed, and stand upon reed-like foot-stalks, 
which arise immediately from the 'root: be¬ 
tween these come out the stalks, which rise 
near two feet high ; these divide upward into two 
or three smaller, and have at cadi joint one leaf 
of the same shape with the lower, but smaller: 
the ends of the stalks are terminated by a loose 
bunch of small white flowers, standing upon 
peduncles near two inches long: the flowers 
are cut into six narrow segments, which are 
indented on their edges ; these sit upon the 
embryo, which afterwards turns to a roundish 
three-cornered capsule, inclosing one hard 
rough seed. It is a native of South America, 
flowering in June and July, in this climate* 

The root washed, pounded fine, and bleached, 
makes a fine nutritive powder, which is made 
use of as food. 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
dividing the roots and planting them in pots of 
light rich earth, in the spring, just before they 
begin to shoot, plunging them m the bark hot-bed 
of the stove, where Ihcy must b^kept in general, 
being frequently refreshed with water* when in 
a state of growth, having freo air, after they be¬ 
come of some strength. 
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They afford ornament and variety in stove col¬ 
lections* 

, MARIGOLD, See Caltha. 

MARJORAM, See Origanum* 

MAKLE, a sort of fosslle earthy substance, 
made use of for rendering stiff adhesive garden - 
lands more open and light. 

It varies much in its nature, some being 
nearly of die nature of fuller's earth, and of a 
fat enriching quality, of which there are blue, 
gray, yellow, and red coloured; but the blue is 
esteemed the best. In oilier cases, it has the 
appearance of a kind of soft stone, or rather slate, 
of a blueish or gray colour, called stone or slate 
marie, being found commonly near river-sides, 
and the sides of hills. See. and though hard when 
dug, easily dissolves by rain and frost. There 
are likewise calcareous, or shell and clay marles, 
the latter resembling a fat sort of clay or loam. 
The last sort is accounted good manure for im¬ 
proving light, loose, sandy, garden lands. See 
Manure, 

MARRUBIUM, a genua containing plants 
of the shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gymno5permia y and ranks in the natural order 
of VtrUcdlatee , 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, salver-shaped perianthium, rigid, ten- 
ttreaked; mouth enual, patulous, often ten- 
toothed ; toothlets alternate, smaller : the co¬ 
rolla one-petalled, ringent; tube cylindrical : 
border gaping, with a long tubular opening: 
upper lip erect, linear, bifid, acute : lower re¬ 
flex, broader, half-three-cleft ; the middle seg¬ 
ment broader, emarginate, the lateral ones 
acute i the stamina have four filaments, short¬ 
er than the corolla, concealed beneath the 
upper-lip, two longer j anthers simple: the pis* 
tillum is a four-cleft germ: stile filiform, of 
the same length and in the same situation with 
the stamens : stigma bifid : there is no pericar- 
piutn: calyx contracted at the neck, spread out 
at the mouth, inclosing the seeds: the seeds four, 
somewhat oblong* 

The species cultivated are : 1. Af. Pseudo - 
Dictamnusy Shrubby White Horehound; 2* 
M. acetabuhsumy Saucer-leaved White Hore- 
hound. 

The first rises w^i a shrubby stalk two feet 
high, dividing into many branches : the leaves 
are small, sitting pretty dose to the stalks : the 
whorls of flowers not so large as those of the 
# eighth sort: the rim of the calyx flat: the flowers 
white: the whole plant very hoary with a dense 
compact cotton. It is a native of the island of 
Canuia, flowering from June to August. 

The second species has the stems hairy, about 


two feet high: the leaves heart-shaped, rough 
on their upper side, and hoary on their under, 
deeply serrate : the whorU large : the border of 
the calyx flat ; segments many, membrana¬ 
ceous, angular, and rounded at the top : the co¬ 
rolla small, pale purple, scarcely appearing out 
of the calyx : upper lip erect. Martyn observes, 
that after flowering time the bonier of the ca¬ 
lyx grows out till it becomes twice as long as 
the uibc, is naked and membranaceous, not 
villose as in the first species. It is also a native 
of the island of Carnlia, flowering from June 
to August, 

Culture «—These sorts are capable of being 
increased by planting cuttings of the voung 
shoots or branches in a shady border in the 
early spring, as about April. When the plants 
are well rooted, they may he removed into the 
places where they are to remain in the early 
autumn, with earth about their roots ; but it is 
better to raise them at once in the places where 
they are to grow : when they grow strongly they 
should be screened from hard frosts in winter. 

They continue the longest in poor dry soils, 
from their having a less luxuriant growth. 

They afford variety in the borders, clumps, and 
other parts of pleasure grounds, 

MARSH-ELDER, See Viburnum. 
MARSH-MALLOW. See Althea. 
MARSH-MARYGOLD. See Caltha. 

MARTYNIA, a genus containing plants of 
the tender herbaceous flowery kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
jfngiospernua^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Personates . 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
cleft perianthium, unequal, shrivelling; the co¬ 
rolla onc-pctailed, bell-shaped : tube spreading, 
venlricose, gibbous below at the base, mellife¬ 
rous : border five-cleft, obtuse, spreading; seg¬ 
ments almost equal; the lower straight, the 
lowest more erect, concave, crenatej the sta¬ 
mina have four filiform filaments, curved in¬ 
wards; the rudiment of a fifth filament within 
the upper pair of stamens, short like a cusp : 
anthers connected-converging: the pistillum is 
an oblong germ: style short, simple, tne length of 
the stamens: stigmatwo-lobcd: the pericapium 
is a woody oblong capsule, gibbous, quadarangu- 
lar, two-furrowed on each side, acuminate, with 
the tip bent back, opening two ways, four or 
five-celled, inclosing the seeds as in a four-celled 
nucleus : the seeds several, oblong, berried. 

The species cultivated are: I. M . diandra , 
Two-stamcned Martynia; e, AT. proboscidea, 
Hairy Martynia; 3 . M . permnhy Perennial 
Martynia. 

Other species may be cultivated. 
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The first U a handsome large plant, two feet 
high, straight, with large leaves, viscid, from 
small, slender, simple, white, villose hairs, each 
of which has a pellucid clammy globule at the 
top; the stem single, round, reddish green: 
the branches several, brachiate, dichotomous : 
the root-leaves none : the stem-leaves opposite, 
angular, with teeth remote l>y a long sinus, 
flaccid, green, white from the closeness of the 
villose hairs, veined; the largest six inches long: 
petioles on the stem horizontal, on the branches 
spreading, the same length with the leaf: the 
flowers several, on short peduncles, hanging 
down, so that the throat is turned towards the 
, ground, disposed in a thyrse In the forks of 
the branches, two inches and a half long. It 
is a native of La Vera Cruz, in New Spain* 

The second species is a large plant, two feet 
high, flexuose, herbaceous, villose, viscid :"the 
stem single, round, pale green: the branches 
several, scattered, resembling the stem : the root- 
leaves none : the stem-leaves opposite and al- 
ernate, siiffish, waved, veined, yellowish green, 
five inches long: the petioles horizontal, slight¬ 
ly channelled above, the length of the leaf; 
the flowers several, pedunclcd in a loose thyrse 
in the forks of the branches, two inches long. 
It is a native oF America, flowering from June 
to August* 

The third has a perennial root, thick, fleshy, 
divided into scaly knots, somewhat like those of 
Tooth-wort; the stems annual, about a foot 
high, thick, succulent, purplish : the leaves are 
oblung, thick, sessile, rough, and of a dark 
green, on their upper-side, but purplish under¬ 
neath : the stem is terminated by a short spike 
of blue bell-shaped flowers, not spreading open 
so much at the rim as in the first sort. It is a 
native of Carthagcna, in New Spain. 

Culture .—The two first sorts may be in¬ 
creased by sowing the seeds in pots filled with 
light rich mould, in the spring, plunging them 
in a bark hot-bed, giving water frequently* 
When the plants have attained a little growth, 
they should be removed into separate puts of 
the same sort of earth, rcplunging them in the 
bark bed, giving due water and shade, till they 
become properly rooted, when they must have 
free air in fine weather; after they arc a little 
advanced in their growth, they should be re¬ 
moved into larger pots, and be replaced in the 
bark bed in the stove, due room being allowed 
them. They should be constantly kept in this 
situation, and be duly watered and supplied 
with fresh air in warm weather. 

The third sort may be raised by dividing the 
roots, and planting them in the spring about the 
middle of March, in pots of light rich earth. 


and plunged in the bark-bed of the stove. 
When the plants are up, they slum Id be duly 
watered in a slight manner, and in warm wea¬ 
ther fresh air he freely admitted, keeping them 
from being shaded by culler plants* 

The cuttings of the slmota of the young 
stents .planted in pots, and managed in the above 
manner, will also take root and ionn plants. 

They afford ornament and variety among other 
stove plants. 

M AKVLL OF mtU. See Mirauilis. 
JVIARYGOLD. £t:c Calendula. 

MASSON l A, a genus containing plants nf 
the herbaceous bulbous-rooted flowery perennial 
kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hexmulrla 
Monogyniti} and ranks in the natural order of 
Cornu aria 

The characters are: that there is no calvx : 
the corolla has six lanceolate petals, spreading, 
upright, placed externally on the nectary, which 
is interior, cylindrical, membranaceous, six- 
streaked, six-toothed: the stamina six, filiform, 
incurved, a little longer than the petals, inserted 
into the teeth of the nectary; anthers ovate, 
upright, yellow: the pistil!uni is a superior germ 
(in respect of the nectary) : style awl-shaped, 
declining, the length of the stamens: stigma 
simple, acute: the pericarpium is a three-sided 
capsule, thickening above, obtuse, smooth, 
three-celled, three-valvcd, opening longitudi¬ 
nally at the comers: the seeds very many, an¬ 
gular-globular, and smooth. 

The species cultivated are : 1. M . htifolla > 
Broad-leaved Massonia; 2, jlf. an^ustifo\w t 
Narrow-leaved Massonia. 

The first has the leaves next the root, one pair, 
smooth and even ; the flowers aggregate, sessile, 
without any scape: the fruit not berried, but a 
membranaceous capsule; in which it differs from 
Hremanthus. It is a native of the Cape, flower¬ 
ing in March and April. 

The second species has tlie same structure; 
but the leaves are narrow, of an oblong-lanceo- 
latc form, and the segments of the corolla hem 
back at the end; whereas in the first they spread 
straight out. It is a native of the Cape, flower¬ 
ing in March and April. 

Culture *—They may be increased by planting 
the off-sets from the roots, when the leaves drop 
off, in pots of sandy earth, plunging them in a 
hot*bed in the stove. 

They are likewise capable of being raised from 
seeds sown in pots of the same sort of earth, 
plunging them in a hot-bed. 

The plants should afterwards have a free air 
in the green-house, where they must be kept. 

They afford variety in these collections. 
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MA STICK TREE. See Pistacia. 

MAT, GARDEN, a sort of covering formed 
of bass, which is much used in gardening, for 
sheltering various sorts of plants in winter and 
spring, in frosty and other cold weather; and 
in summer for shading many sorts of young or 
tender kinds occasionally from the sun; and 
many other purposes in the different garden de¬ 
partments. 

They are of different sorts in regard to size 
and substance, there being small, middling, and 
large sizes; but for general use, those called 
Russia Mats are superior, both in size, sub¬ 
stance, and durability. It may also be proper 
to have some of the smaller or middling sizes 
for particular occasions, and small gardens, in 
which, for some purposes, they may be more 
convenient than large ones. They arc sold by 
most of the principal nursery and seedsmen, 
at from six or eight to twelve or fifteen shillings 
per dozen,according to size aud strength* 

They are also of essential use in all hot-bed 
work, for covering or spreading over the lights or 
glasses of the frames in the nights, in winter and 
spring, to exclude the external night cold; also 
occasionally in the day time in very severe wea¬ 
ther, and heavy falls of snow or rain. 

Likewise for occasionally covering several sorts 
of small young esculent plants with, in the full 
ground in beds and borders, in these seasons ; 
as young lettuces, cauliflowers, small - sallad 
herbs, early radishes, &c. in the open beds, and 
under frames and hand-glasses, to defend them 
from cutting frosts, snow, and other inclement 
weather ; and sometimes in raising, transplant¬ 
ing, or pricking out small or moderate portions 
of particular sorts of plants, both of the hardy 
and tender kinds, whether of the esculent or an¬ 
nual flowery kinds in the spring, on beds or 
borders of natural earth, or in hot-beds, with¬ 
out frames, by being arched over with hoops or 
rods* They are likewise extremely useful in the 
spring and summer, in hot, dry, sunny weather, 
in shading several sorts both in seed-beds be Fore 
and after the young plants are come up, and in 
beds of pricked-out small young plants, to shade 
them from the sun till they take fresh root; as 
also for shading the glasses of hot-beds occa¬ 
sionally, when the sun is too powerful for parti¬ 
cular sorts of plants in the heat of the day, as in 
Cucumbers, Melons, and various other kinds* 

In kitchen and other garden districts furnished 
with wall-trees, they are oF great use in spring 
to cover the trees of particular sorts with when 
in blossom, and when the young fruit is setting 
and advancing in its early growth after the de¬ 
cay and fall of the bloom ; by which assistance, 
in cold winters and springs, when sharp frosts 


sometimes prevail, a tolerably good crop is often 
saved, while in trees fully exposed the whole is 
cut off by the severity of such weather. 

In the flower-garden and pleasure-ground. 
Mats arc also found useful on different occasions; 
in the former, in sheltering beds of curious sorts 
of choice flower-plants, and both in their ad¬ 
vancing growth, to protect them from cold m 
winter and spring ; and when in full bloom, to 
shade and screen the flowers from the sun and 
rain, to preserve their beauty more effectually, 
and to continue them longer in blow of a 
fine lively appearance; as well as to cover beds, 
&c, in raising various tender annual plants from 
^ced in the spring ; and in the latter occasionally 
iu winter to defend some kinds of curious tender 
evergreens, &c. such as some of the Magno¬ 
lias, Broad-leaved Myrtle, Olive, Tea Tree, 
&c, when standing detached and trained against 
walls. 

And in nurseries, they are of considerable 
utility in the propagation and culture of nume* 
rous sorts of tender curious exotics, in defending 
them from cold, and shading from scorching 
sun, while they are in their minor growth, &cc. 
They are necessary also for matting round bun¬ 
dles or baskets of tender or curious plants, when 
conveyed to a distance. 

They are also of great use occasionally in se¬ 
vere winters on such glass* work as green-houses, 
hot-houses, forcing-frames, 8tc. in covering the 
glasses externally on the nights, and occasion¬ 
ally in the day time. 

In using these Mats, when the ends are open 
or loose, they should be secured by tying the 
end threads or strings of the bass close and firm, 
otherwise they soon ravel out loose in that part, 
and are spoiled* 

When made use of in the work of covering 
and shading, See* they should generally in un¬ 
covering, if rendered wet by rain or snow, be 
spread across some rail, hedge, or fence, &c. 
to dry, before folding them together, that they 
may be preserved from rotting, otherwise they 
will not last long. 

These Mats should never have anv bass drawn 
out of them for tying up plants with, as is too 
commonly the practice, as by such means they 
arc soon spoiled. 

MATRICARIA, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy herbaceous perennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia Sitperjiua y and ranks in the natural 
order of Compos it <e Discoidee* 

The characters are : that the calyx is common 
hemispherical: scales linear, imbricate, almost 
equal, not sc ariose: the corolla compound radi¬ 
ate: corollcts hermaphrodite, tubular, numerous. 
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in a hemispherical disk: females in the ray se¬ 
veral : proper of the hermaphrodite funnel-form, 
five-cleft, spreading; female oblong, three-tooth- 
ed: the stamina to the hermaphrodites have 
five capillary filaments, very short: amhers cy¬ 
lindrical, tubular: the pistillum to the herma¬ 
phrodite* an oblong germ, naked : Style filiform, 
the length of the stamens: stigma bifid, spread¬ 
ing: to the females germ naked: style filiform, 
almost the length of the hermaphrodite: stigmas 
two, revolute: there is no pcricarpium: calyx 
unchanged: the seeds solitary, oblong, without 
any pappus or down, to both sorts of florets : the 
receptacle naked, and convex. 

The species cultivated is AT. parlhenhtm , 
Common Feverfew, 

It has a perennial or biennial root, composed 
of a great number of fibres, and spreading wide 
on every side : the stem from two to three feet 
high, erect, firm, round, striated, slightly hairy, 
branched on every side: the leaves petiofed, al¬ 
ternate, pale green, soft and tender, pinnatifid 
with two or three pairs of ovate jagged pumas, 
and a larger one terminating, thrce-lobed, wedge- 
shaped, the middle lobe trifid, the side-lubes 
notched, roughish, slightly hairy : when mag¬ 
nified they appear as it sprinkled with minute 
spangles: the flowering heads solitary, some¬ 
times on simple, but oflener on branched pe¬ 
duncles, forming together a loose umbel or roller 
corymb, hairy; the peduncles are thickest just 
beneath the flower, and about two inches long. 
It U a native of many parts of Europe, flower- 
ingin June. 

There are several varieties, as with full double 
flowers, w ith double flowers, having the florets 
of the ray plane, of the disk fistular; with very 
small rays; with very short fistular florets; with 
naked heads, having no rays 5 with naked sul- 

f rtiur-coloured heads, and with elegant curled 
eaves. 

Cultural These plants may be raised from 
seeds, by parting the roots and cuttings. 

The seeds should be sown in the spring, as 
March, upon a bed of light earth, and, when 
they are come up, planted out into nursery-beds, 
at about eight inches asunder, where they may 
remain till the middle of May when they should 
be taken up, with a ball of earth to their roots, 
and planted in the middle of large borders, or 
other parts, for flowering* 

They should not be permitted to seed, as it 
often weakens and decays the roots; therefore, 
when their flowers are past, their stems should 
be cut down, which will cause them to push out 
fresh heads, whereby the roots maybe preserved. 

MAURITIA, a genus containing a plant of 
the exotic tree kind. 


It belongs to the Appendix Palm & 3 and ranks 
in the natural order of Palms* 

The characters are : that the male-flowers are 
in an oblong ament, covered all round with flow¬ 
ers, closely approximating, with blunt scales be* 
tween the flowers : the calyx is aone-leafed, cup- 
shaped perianthium, truncated, entire, three-sided, 
short: the corolla is one-petalled : tube short, 
the length of the calyx : border three-parted : 
segments equal, spreading a little, lanceolate, 
rigid (in a maimer woody), blunt; the stamina 
have six filaments inserted into the throat of 
the tube, thick, very short: anthers linear, an¬ 
gular, the length of the segments of the co¬ 
rolla; three alternate ones extended between 
the segments of the corolla, and horizontal; 
the three others are generally erect, and pressed 
close to the channel or the segments ; female, 
unknown. 

The species is AT Jlexuosa 3 Maidenhair 
Tree, or Ginkgo. 

It is a singular tree, almost without leaves: 
the branches are angular, flexuose, smooth, 
with short joints, thickening upwards, some¬ 
what recurved, terminated by embracing sheaths; 
with a cup-shaped and sharper knee joint; from 
the axils of these come out over the whole 
stem, strobile-shaped aments, in two rows, 
spreading very much, sessile, with two lam 
upright Beales, sickle-shaped upwards at the 
base; theamentsovat€*oblong,cyhndric,covered 
with closely approximating, ferruginous flowers, 
spreading very much; falling off and leaving 
the ament, with its scales. It is a native of 
the woods of Surinam. 

Culture «—It may be increased by laying the 
young branches in the summer season, and 
when they have stricken root folly, taking them 
off and planting them with earth about their 
roots in pots filled with light fresh mould, plac¬ 
ing them in the green-house, where they must 
be kept. 

Cuttings of the young shoots may also be plant¬ 
ed in pots in the same manner, plunging them 
in a moderate hot-bed till they have stricken 
root, when they may be managed as the other 
plants. 

It affords variety in the green-house, and 
when trained against walls; but in the last case 
must be sheltered by mats, in severe weather in 
winter. 

MEALY-TREE. See Viburnum. 

MEDEOLA, a genus comprising plants of 
the herbaceous climbing kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hexandria 
Trigynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Sarmenlacea. 

The characters are: that there is no calyx, 
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unless the corolla be called so ; the corolla has 
six petals, ovate-oblong, equal, spreading, re- 
votuie: the stamina have six awl-shaped fila¬ 
ments, the length of the corolla: anthers in¬ 
cumbent : the pistil lain has the gerrnr, three- 
horned, ending in styles: stigmas recurved, 
thickish : the pcricarpmm is a roundish berry, 
thrcc-cleft, three-celled r the seeds solitary and 
heart-shaped. 

The species cultivated arc : 1, JW< FirginiaTUit 
Virginian Mcdeola; 2, Af. asparagohlesj Broad- 
leaved Shrubby JMedcola \ 3* AT art gustij alia ^ 
Narrow-leaved Shrubby Medeola. 

The first has a small scaly root, from which 
rises a single stalk, about eight inches in height: 
there is one wdiorl of leaves, at a small distance 
from the ground, and at the top arc two leaves, 
standing opposite : between these, come out 
three slender peduncles, w hich turn downwards* 
each sustaining one pale herbaceous flower, 
with a purple pointah It is a native of Vir¬ 
ginia, flowering in June. 

The second species has the root composed of 
several oblong knobs, which unite at the top, 
like that of the Ranunculus; from which arise 
two or three stiff winding stalks, dividing into 
branches, and rising four or five feel in height, 
when they' meet with support: the leaves are 
sessile, ending in acute points, of a light green 
beneath, but dark above ; the flowers come 
out from the sides of the stalks, singly, or 
two on a slender short peduncle: the petals are 
dull white. It flowers in the beginning of 
winter, and the seeds become ripe in the spring. 
It is a native of the Cape. 

The third has a root like the second, but the 
stalks are not so strong ; they climb higher, but 
do not branch so much : the leaves are much 
longcrand narrower, and are of a grayish colour: 
the flowers come out from the sides of the 
branches, two or three upon each peduncle ; 
they are of an herbaceous white colour, shap¬ 
ed like those of the second sort, appearing 
about the same time ; but have not produced 
fruit in this climate. It is likewise a native 
of the Cape, flowering from December to 
March. 

Culture *—These plants may be increased by 
planting offsets, taken from the roots in the sum¬ 
mer season, about July, in pots filled with good 
rich light mould, remaining in the open air till 
autumn, when they should oe removed into the 
green- or hot-housc; but the latter when in¬ 
tended to fruit. While the plants have a 
vigorous growth, they should be Frequenly 
refreshed with water; but as the stems decay, 
very little, especially when placed in an eastern 
aspect. 


The second and third sorts may be raised 
from suefls, but they commonly remain long in 
the earth before they come up. 

The first sort is sufficiently hardy to stand in 
the open air during wimer* 

They afford variety in green-house and stove 
collections, in the winter season. 

MEDIC AGO, a genus furnishing planis of 
the shrubby evergreen and herbaceous annual 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphia 
Drcundridy and ranks in the natural order of 
PajtUiumicvm or L?gnminos&* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
Icafed pcrhmhium, straight, campanulate-cyfin- 
cl rival, hall-live-cleft, acuminate, equal : thg 
corolla papilionaceous : banner ovate, entire; 
the margins bent in, the whole bent back: 
wings ovale-oblong, affixed by an appendage 
to the kce!, with the sides converging under the 
keel ; keel oblong, bifid, spreading, blunt, bent 
down from the pistil, and gaping from the ban¬ 
ner: the stamina have diadclphous filaments, 
united almost to the lops: anthers small; the 
pUtillum is a pedtcelled oblong germ, curved 
in, compressed, involved m the filaments, 
starting from the keel, bending back the 
banner, ending in a short, awl-shaped, almost 
straight style: stigma terminating, very small : 
the pericarpium is a compressed legume, long, 
bent in : the seeds several, kidney-shaped or 
angular. 

The species cultivated are: 1. M . artorea f 
Tree Medick, or Moon Trefoil; 2. M, polymor- 
pAff, Variable Medick, or Snail and Hedge-hog 
Trefoil. 

The first is a shrub growing to the height of 
from four or five to eight or ten feet, and being 
covered with a gray bark, the whole has a hoary 
appearance: the stem divides into many 
branches, with tern ate leaves at each joint, on 
foot-stalks about an inch in length: there being 
several of these leaves together, the whole 
shrub is closely covered with them ; and it is 
never destitute of leaves : the component leaf¬ 
lets are small, lanceolate, (or wedge-shaped, 
emarginate,) and hoary on their under side: the 
flowers are produced on peduncles from the 
side of the branches, four or five together, and 
arc of a bright yellow : the pods contain three- 
or four small seeds. It flowers a great part of 
the year, and when sheltered is seldom destitute 
of them ; beginning in the open air to flower in 
April, and continuing til! December. 

It grows in great plenty in Abruzzo, and 
Naples. 

The second species has an annual, oblong, 
branched root; the stems more or less procum- 
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bent, somewhat angular, hoary, from a hand to 
afoot in length, temate: leaflets rotnuiish ; re- 
tuae, subserrate, glaucous-grcen, pctioM ; the 
upper ones smaller, flnft, tomenlose: the stipules 
entire or toothed, sessile, in pairs at the hnse of 
the petioles : the peduncles axillary, much longer 
than the leaves, round, pubescent, forming a 
apike : flowers very small, commonly yellow ; 
the calyx smaller than the corolla, hirsute, 
green-hoary : the legumes shcM-snailed, small, 
one-cclled, of different shades of brown or 
blackish when ripe, ciliate, aculeate or naked ; 
the seeds ovate, smooth, convex on otic side, 
flat on the other, lemon-coloured. It is a na¬ 
tive of the South of Europe, 

There are numerous varieties and subvarieties, 
but the principal are: the Common Snail Med ica- 
go, with large smooth pods, shaped and twisted 
like a snail ; the Hedire-hog Medicago, with 
large prickly snail* shaped pods, armed with spines 
pointing every way like a hedge-hog; with turbi¬ 
nated podsj with globular pods; with orbicular 
pods; with long crooked pods; with double 
pods ; with clustered pods ; with twisted pods ; 
and with jagged leaves. 

Culture *—The first sort may be raised from 
seeds or cuttings. 

The seeds should be sown in the early spring, 
on a warm border, or in pots of light mould, 
and plunged in a moderate hot-bed, till the 
plants have attained a little growth; when they 
should be gradually hardened to the full air. In 
both methods the plants should be kept dean, 
and have protection in the following winter 
from frost, and in the spring they should be 
planted out, some into pots to nave the manage¬ 
ment of greenhouse plants, and others into 
the borders and nursery-rows, in dry warm si¬ 
tuations, the former to remain, and the latter to 
be occasionally transplanted. 

When they are increased by cuttings, they 
should be planted on a bed of light rich 
earth, or in pots of the same sort of mould, 
and plunged in a moderate hot-bed, due shade 
and water being given; and when they have 
formed good roots, in the autumn they may be 
removed into other pots or the situations in 
which they are to remain, shading and watering 
them till they are well rooted, when they 
should be trained up to sticks, to have straight 
stems and regular heads, their irregular shoots 
being annually pruned to keep them in order. 
These plants arc found to grow stronger and flower 
better when kept in warm situations in the 
open air, than when managed as green-house 
plants. They should, however, be shekelcd in 
very severe w inters. 

The second sort and varieties mav be raised from 
VOL. II. 


seed, which should be sown in the early spring 
months in the [daces where the plants arc to 
remain, in patches; of several seeds, afterwards 
thinning the plants to two or three of the best, 
when they require no further culture. It is the 
double sorts that arc chiefly cultivated in the 
garden. 

They both afford variety in the borders and 
other parts, and the former in the green¬ 
house. * 

MEDLAR, See Mpspilus. 

MEDUSA'S HEAD. Sec Eurnotutu* 

MELASTGMA, a germs containing plants 
of the evergreen tree and shrub exotic kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Demndria 
Motiogi/ma, and ranks in the natural order of 
CaUfMhthe i m<E, 

The characters arc; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, bell-shaped periantlmim, veutrreose at 
the base, four or five-deft, permanent : the co¬ 
rolla has four or five roundish petals, inserted into 
the throat of the calyx : the stamina have eight 
or ten filaments, inserted into the calyx, short: 
anthers long, somewhat curved, upright, one- 
cdled, gaping at top with an oblique hole ; 
scalcleU two, very small, diverging, annexed to 
each filament below the anther, the rudiment of 
another cell : the pistillum is a roundish germ, 
in the belly of the calyx : style filiform, straight: 
stigma blunt or headed : the pericarpium is a 
two-, three-, four*, or five-celled berry, wrapped 
up in the calyx, roundish, crowned with a 
cylindric rim : the seeds very many and nest¬ 
ling* 

The species cultivated are: 1. M. grossu- 
lariodes , American Gooseberry of Surinam ; 
2 . A/. holosericeQ} Satiny-leaved Mdastoma of 
Brazil. 

Other species may be cultivated for variety- 

The first seldom grows more than seven or 
eight feet high, spreading out into many slender 
branches, covered with a smooth purple bark : 
the leaves are lanceolate, five inches long, and 
two broad in the middle, smooth on both sides, 
entire, acute-pointed: the flowers are produced 
in pretty long hanging bunches, of an herba¬ 
ceous colour, with styles stretched out a good 
length beyond the petals, and permanent: the 
fruit small and black when ripe. It is a native of 
Surinam. 

The second species has a shrubby stem, 
rough-haired, with membranaceous corners: 
the leaves cordate at the base, acuminate, whit¬ 
ish underneath, nine-nerved, with three nerves 
thicker; the racemes opposite, subdivided, with 
a sessile flower in the forkings: the Iasi pedicels 
th ree-flowered: the corollas rat Iter large: the 
calyx oblong, five-deft; segments lanceolate* 
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acute : the petals five, obnvate, roundish, 
blunt, spreading, longer than the segments of 
the calyx, violet-purple : the filaments ten, the 
length of die corolla, filiform, purple: the 
anthers very long, sickle-shaped: the germ 
oblong : the style lon<£ and curved: the stigma 
thickish ; the fruit a berry* It is a native of 
Brazil, 

Culture* —These plants are best obtained by 
having the entire fruits put up in their native 
places in dry sand as soon as ripened and im¬ 
mediately forwarded, which as soon as they ar¬ 
rive should be taken out, and the seeds sown in 

[ >ots of light earth, plunging them in a moderate 
tot-bed of tamierb* bark : when the plants arc up, 
and fit to remove, they should be planted each 
in a small pot of light earth, re-plunging them 
into the uu-bed. 

They afterwards require the management of 
Ollier woculv stove plants. 

They may also be increased by laying the 
young branches in the spring an4 by plant¬ 
ing cuttings of the young shoots in the summer 
season in pots, and plunging them in a hot-bed. 
They must afterwards have the same culture as 
the others. 

MELIA, a genus containing plants of the 
deciduous and evergreen exotic tree kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Alonogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Trikitatce . 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a one- 
Icafed perianthium, very small, five-toothed, up¬ 
right, blunt: the corolla has five linear-lanceo¬ 
late petals, spreading, long; nectary cylin- 
dric, one-leafed, the length of the corolla, with 
a ten-toothed mouth : the stamina have tert fila¬ 
ments, very small, inserted within the apex of 
the nectary; anthers not exceeding the nec¬ 
tary, oblong ; the pistillum is a conical germ ; 
style cy Undue, the length of the nectary : stig¬ 
ma capitate, with five converging valves : the 
pcricarpiuni is a globular soft drupe : the seed 
a roundish nut, ii vc-grooved, five-celled. 

The species are; U m M. Azedorachy Common 
Bead-tree: 2. My semper virwtSy Evergreen 

lead tree) 3 . M. Aztdirachla r Indian Ever¬ 
green Bead Uee. 

The first, in its native situation, grows to a 
large tree, spreading out into many branches: 
the leaflets are notched and indented on their 
edges, deep green above, and paler underneath; 
the flowers come out from the side of the 
brmchcs in long loose bunches : the petals 
are blue : the fruit oblong, the size of a small 
cherry, green at first, but when ripe changing 
to a pale yellow : the nut four- or five-celled, 
with one oblong seed in each cell. It flowers in 


July, but seldom produces seeds : it drops die 
leaves in autumn, and puts out ifesh ones ii> 
the spring ; the pulp surrounding the nut U said 
to be poisonous* The nuts are bored and strung 
for beads. It i& a native of Syria. 

The second species, which has generally been, ' 
regarded as a variety, is thought by Swartz to 
be a distinct species, differing from that iiv 
being smaller and often flowering for two year» 
together: the leaflets, which are bright grcen r 
arc seldom more than seven, wrinkled a Jiule, 
deeper and more unequally serrate and acumi¬ 
nate* It is a native of the East Indies* 

The third becomes a large tree in India. The 
stem is thick, the wood of a pale yellow, and 
the bark of a dark purple colour, and very bitter ; 
the branches extend wide on every side t the 
leaves are composed of five or six pairs of ob* 
long acute-pointed leaflets, terminated by atx 
odd one; they are serrate, of a light green colour* 
and of a strong disagreeable odour; they stand 
upon pretty long foot-stalks, opposite, or 
alternate: the flowers are produced in loug 
branching panicles from the side of the 
branches : they are small, white, and sit in 
small calyxes, cut into five acute segments ; 
fruit oval, the size of small olives, green* 
turning yellow, and when ripe changing to 
purple : the pulp is oily, acrid, and bitter ; 
the nut is white, and shaped like that of the 
former. 

Culture *—These plan l s are all capable of being 
increased by seeds, which in the first sort are 
obtained front abroad, and should be sown in 
pots of light rich earth in the spring, plunging 
them in a hot-bed of tanner's bark or dung,, 
under frame and glasses, giving frequent water¬ 
ings and fresh air when the plants are come 
up, being fully exposed in a moderate shade, 
during the summer, and placed under a frame 
in the autumn, &tc, to have the free air all 
winter in open weather, and be sheltered from 

ost. 

In the following March they may be planted 
in separate small puts, plunged in a bark-bed, 
&c. Though this last is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, when practised it greatly facilitates their 
rooting and early growth. 

Wheu they have been thus managed for three 
or four years, and shifted occasionally into larger 
pots; some of the strongest and most woody 
plants may be planted out in the full ground 
under a warm wall, or in a dry sheltered part of 
the shrubbery. The proper season for this 
work is the first fortnight in April. 

Some plants should likewise be placed in 
pots, to have the management of green-house 
exotic plants, lest those in the open ground 
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■should be destroyed by the frust during the 
winter season* 

In the second and third sorts, the seeds 
should be sown in pots and plunged in the 
bark-bed, and managed nearly as the^ first sort; 
hut, as being much more tender, must be always 
kept in poi?^ and plunged in the tau-hed in the 
stove during their early growth ; afterwards, 
u hen they have acquired considerable size and 
strength, they may be placed in the open air tor 
a month or two in the heat of summer, but 
the rest of the year l>e kept in the hot-house ; 
managing them as other woody exotie stove 
plants* 

The last sort is not common in the gardens. 

The first sort is pioper for shrubberies and 
other parts in warm situations as well as fur 
the green-house, and the others tor stove 
collections. 

MfcXIANTHUS, a genus containing plants 
of the perennial exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class ami order DUlynamia 
Angiosptrmia , and ranks in the natural order of 
Cory da las. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a large 
pcrianthmin, five-parted, coloured, unequal; the 
two upper segments oblong, erect ; the lowest 
very short, like a bag, gibbous downwards ; the 
middle segments opposite interior, lanceolate, 
the uppermost simple, erect; the corolla has 
four petals, lanceolate-1 incar, with the tops 
reflex, from parallel spreading, turned outwards, 
forming the lower hp, as the calyx itself does 
the upper, connected at the sides in the middle; 
nectary one-lcated, placed within the lowest 
segment of the calyx, and tautened to it with 
the receptacle, very short, compressed at the 
sides, gashed at the edge, turned downwards by 
the back : the stamina have four awl-shaped 
filaments, upright, the length of the calyx ; the 
two lower shorter, united at the base ; anthers 
cordate-oblong, four-celled in front; the pistil* 
lunt is a four-cornered germ, gibbous, four¬ 
toothed; style upright aw T-shaped, of the same 
length, and in the same situation with the 
stamens : stigma four-cleft, with the upper 
segment larger : the pcricarpium is a quadratic 
gular capsule, half-four-cleft, angles sharp, di¬ 
stant ; cells inflated : partitions open in the 
centre for a receptacle of the seeds, gaping be¬ 
tween the angles: the seeds in fours, subglo- 
butar, annexed to the centre of the capsule. 

The species cultivated are : I. M* major. 
Great Honey ^flower; 2. M. minor, Small 
Honey* flower. 

The first has a woody, perennial, spreading 
root; the stems many, woody, tour or five 
feet high, herbaceous towards the top: the 


leaves large, embracing the stem at the base, 
where they have a large single stipule fastened 
on the upper side of the foot-stalk, with two 
cars at the base, which also embrace the stem: 
the leaves have four or five pairs of very large 
leaflets, deeply jagged into acute segments; and 
bciwccn them runs a leafy jrigged border or wing 
along the upper side of the midrib, so as to 
connect the leaflets at the base; they arc of a 
gray colour; the spikes aic prctly long, spring¬ 
ing from between the leaves towards the top of 
the stalks ; the corolla is brown or chocolate 
colour, h has been remarked by Linnams, that 
when shaken while in flower it distils a 
shower ot nectar. It is a native of the 
Cape* 

The second species rises with round, soft, 
woody stalks; five or six feet high, sending out 
two or three brandies liuiu the sides; the leaves 
are nut half so large as those of the preceding, 
deep green on the upper, and whitish on the 
under side : the flowers come out from the side 
of the stalks in loo<e hanging panicles, each 
sustaining six or eight flowers, smaller lhari 
those of the first sort; the lower part of the 
petals Is green, the upper saflron-coloured, and 
on the outside, in the swelling part of the pe¬ 
tals, is a blush of fine red. Mr. Curtis re¬ 
marks, that the stem, which is shrubby, during 
the flowering season is apt to exhibit a naked 
appearance, having then fewer leaves on it, 
and those not ot their full size; that the 
foliage has an unpleasant smell; and that the 
nectar does not flow so copiously as in the large 
sort, but is retained at the bottom of the corolla, 
and is of a dark brown colour. It is a native of 
the Cape, 

Culture ,—These plants may be increased by 
suckers from the roots and cuttings of the voung 
stalks or branches. 

The first sort is best raised by planting the 
suckers or side-shoots, any time in the spring 
or summer seasons, choosing such as arc furnish¬ 
ed with root fibres, in pots, or the places where 
they are to remain, which, after they are 
planted and have taken root, require little fur* 
ther care but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The cuttings may be planted during any of the 
summer months, due water and shade being 
iven. When they have taken root thev should 
e planted out where they are to remain, or in 
separate pots, to be managed as green-I muse 
plants* 

The second sort is raised with more difficulty, 
and chiefly from cuttings, which should be 
planted upon an old hot-bed, the heat of which 
is over, and covered close with bell- or hand¬ 
glasses to exclude the air. When they have 
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taken root they may be planted out in pots and 
sheltered in the winter under a frame lor a year 
or two till they are become strong* after which 
they may be set out in a warm border, and be 
managed in the same manner as the first sort. 

They succeed best in a, dry soil and warm 
situation ; but some plants should always be 
kept in pots and treated as green-house plants, 
lest those in the open ground be destroyed by 
severe frosts. 

They afford ornament and variety in the 
borders and dumps, as well as among other 
plants in the green-house. 

MELISSA, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy herbaceous, iibrotis-rooied perennial 
kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gpnnmpervua f and ranks in the natural order 
ot VerlicillatcB* 

The charaiers are : that the calyx is a one- 
Icavcd perianth! urn, subcam pan ulate, dry-sea* 
riosc, spreading a little, angular, striated, per¬ 
manent, with a two-lipped mouth : upper lip 
three-toothed, reflex-spreading, flat; lower lip 
shorter, sharpish, two-parted; the corolla one- 
petalled, ringent: tube cylindrical : throat 
gaping: upper lip shorter, erect, arched, round¬ 
ish, bifid: lower lip trifid: middle segment 
larger, cordate ; the stamina have four awl- 
shaped filaments; two the length of the corolla, 
two shorter by half: anthers small, converg¬ 
ing iu pairs; the pistillum is a four-deft germ: 
style filiform, the length of the corolla, inclin¬ 
ing along with the stamens beneath the upper 
lip of the corolla : stigma slender, bifid, reflex: 
there is uo pericarpium : calyx larger, unchang¬ 
ed, fostering the seeds in its bosom ; the seeds 
four, ovate* 

The species cultivated are: 1. M. officinalis. 
Officinal or common garden Baum or Balm ; 
2. M+ graiidiJiora t Great-flowered Baum ; 3. 
Af. Cret!ca t Cretan Baum ; 4. M * JriUicosa , 
Shrubby Baum. 

The first has a perennial root, and an an* 
nual stalk, which is square, branching, from 
two to three feet high : the leaves by pairs at 
each joint, two inches and a half long, and al¬ 
most two indies broad at (lie base, growing 
narrower towards ihe top, indented about the 
edges; the lower ones upon pretty long foot¬ 
stalks ; flowers * grow iu loose small bunches 
from the axils in whorls,upon single peduncles; 
they arc white, or yellowish, and appear iu 
July. It is a native of the southern parts of 
Europe. 

It varies, with variegated leaves, and with 
the stalks slender, the leaves much shorter, the 
u hole plant hairy, and of a strong disagreeable 


odour : the flowers in whorls, sitting pretty 
close to the branches, and smaller than those 
of the common sort. This is the Roman 
Baum. 

The second species has a perennial root 
and an annual stalk, rising about a foot high : 
the leaves in pairs at each joint, an inch and a 
half long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
serrate, of a lucid green on the upper side, 
and whitish on the under : single peduncle# 
come out From the axils, half an inch long, 
and dividing into two smaller ones,each sustain¬ 
ing two flowers upon short separate pedicels: the 
flowers are large, of a purple colour. It flowers 
in June, ripening seeds in August, and is a 
native of Tuscany, &c. 

The re are varieties with white flowers; with 
red flowers ; and with variegated leaves. They 
are all inferior to the purple. 

The third has slender stem*, low, straight, a 
little woody, and dark purple ; the leaves are 
small, roundish, hoary : the flowers small and 
white, appearing in June; the seeds ripen in 
autumn. It seldom continues more than 
two or three years, and is a native of the South 
of Europe. 

The fourth has also slender shrubby stems, 
about nine inches long* putting out small, op¬ 
posite side-branches: the leaves small, hoary, 
ovate-acuminate: the flowers are in whorled 
spikes at the end of the stalks : they are small 
and white or pale purple, appearing in July, 
and ripening seeds in autumn- The whole 
plant has a strong scent of pennyroyal, and is 
of short continuance. 

Cutlvre ^The first and second sorts may be 
readily increased by parting the roots and 

lanting them out in the early autumn, as Octo- 

er, time enough for the offsets to be establish¬ 
ed before the winter frosts come on. They 
should be divided hub small pieces with three 
or four buds to each, and the first sort planted 
two feet a-part in beds of common garden earth, 
and the second sort in the borders or other 
parts singly, in larger offset slips. The only 
culture they afterwards require is to keep them 
dean from weeds, and to cut off the decayed 
stalks annually in autumn, digging or stirring 
the ground between the plants in the common 
sort. 

The third sort may be raised by sowing 
the seeds in the autumn or spring, or where the 
seeds are permitted to scatter there will be a 
sufficient supply of young plants. 

The fourth species may also be increased by 
seeds sown in the spring on beds or in pots, or by 
cuttings planted in the same manner, in any of 
the summer months, and shaded from the sun. 
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They" frequently live through the winter in 
warm borders; but it is alwavs proper to keep 
a plant or two in pots, sheltered under a iratue 
during that season* 

The first sort is useful for various domestic 
urposes, and the others ornamental in the 
orders, clumps, and other parts, as welt as 
affording variety among potted plants* 

MELITT1S, a genus containing a plant of 
the flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the da*s and order Didytmmta 
Gj/mnospermia, and ranks in the natural order 
of Petite ilia to*. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, bell-shaped, round, straight, 
with a two-lipped mouth: upper lip higher, 
emarginate, acute; lower shorter, bifid, acute, 
with the divisions gaping ; the corolla one-pe* 
tailed, riogent : tube much narrower than the 
calyx: opening scarcely thicker than the tube: 
upper Jip erect, roundish, entire : Iowc.r spread¬ 
ing, trind, blunt; middle segment larger, flat, 
entire: the stamina have four filaments, awl- 
shaped, under the upper lip, the middle ones 
shorter than the two outer; anthers converging 
by pairs in form of a cross, bifid, blunt : the 
pistillum 10 a blunt germ, four-cleft, villose : 
style filiform, the length and situation of the 
stamens : stigma bifid, acute : there is no peri- 
carpium: calyx unchanged, containing the 
seeds at the bottom : the seeds four. 

The species cultivated ie: M , Melissophyl* 
htm f Bastard Baum. 

It has a perennial root, sending up in the 
spring three, four, or more stems, a foot and a 
half high or more, upright, with a few branches 
at the base: the whole plant is hairy: the 
leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, elliptic, or 
ovate-lanceolate, somewhat pointed, unevenly 
and bluntly serrate, the serratures terminating in 
purplish glands, slightly villose, wrinkled: pe¬ 
tioles channelled above, hirsute, united at the 
base; the flowers large, handsome, growing 
chiefly on one side, in half whorls, about six 
flower* together, of a purplish white colour. It 
is a native of several parts of Europe, flow ering 
in May or June, 

Much honey is secreted from a gland that 
encircles the base of the germ ; it is a favourite 
plant with bees. 

There is a variety smaller in all respects, with 
the leaves ovate and heart-shaped, the flowers 
not so large, and usually of a pale red, but 
sometimes white, which is a native of Switzer¬ 
land, fee. 

Ctclture, —These plants are capable of being 
increased by parting the roots and planting 
them out early in the autumn where they are to 


remain. The roots should not be parted oftener 
than every third year. When seeds can be 
procured, they may also be raised by sowing 
them in the early spring, where they are to re¬ 
main. The plants succeed best in a loamy soil 
and eastern aspect. 

They afford ornament in the borders and 
other part* of pleasure-grounds. 

MELON. See Cucumis. 
MELON-GROUND, the space or portion of 
ground in the kitchen-garden, or other place, 
appropriated to the culture of Melons and 
other vegetables that require artificial heat. See 
Gardes, and Melosary. 

MELONARY, the portion of ground in the 
kitchen-garden principally allotted for the busi¬ 
ness of early and general hot-bed work, in the 
culture of Melons and Cucumbers as well as 
occasionally in other framing culture* 

These places are mostly inclosed by some sort 
of fence, and are particularly convenient and 
useful, as in the practice of bot-bed culture 
there is unavoidably a considerable littering oc¬ 
casioned at tiroes, by means of the necessary 
supplies of hot-dung, straw, litter, and other 
materials, both in the making of the beds and 
after-culture; which by this means being con¬ 
fined to a particular part, the whole is perform¬ 
ed more conveniently, and without incommoding 
the oeconomy of the other parts of the garden* 
They arc also very useful when properly 
chosen in the driest and warmest situations, in 
the advantage of having the hot-beds on dry 
ground, and sheltered from cutting winds, with 
the full benefit of the whole day's sun, as well 
as in being more secure* 

In considerable gardens, the places allotted for 
this use are sometimes of such extent, as to have 
the hot-houses, or forcing- ho use s, and other ap¬ 
purtenances of that kind, where culture by arti¬ 
ficial heat is required, near together, bv which 
time and trouble is saved* 

lu the choice of a place for this purpose, 
some part of the warmest, best-sheltered, dry 
quarter of the garden, which is well defended 
from the northerly and north-easterly winds, 
and where the ground is dry at all seasons, not li¬ 
able to inundation or the stagnation of water, and 
conveniently situated for bringing in dung, tan, 
earth, fee*, should be fixed upon. 

And if, with these advantages, U lies rather 
a little higher or very gently sloping towards 
some lower part, it will be more proper, espe¬ 
cially when towards the full stm from rising in 
setting, so as to admit of ranging- the hot-beds 
longitudinally cast and west, or as nearly in that 
direction as possible. Sec Garden, 

The extent or dimensions must be according to 
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the quantity of hot-bed framing required, as from 
two or three, to ten, twenty, or thirty frames, 
or more; and sometimes also for hot-bed ridges 
fur hand-glasses in the same pv portions. They 
may of course be from too or three to five or 
ten rods square, or to that of a quarter, Or half 
an acre,or more; in which, besides the part im¬ 
mediately allotted for the hot-bed?, it is conve¬ 
nient to have room lor the previous preparation 
of the dmnr, &.c. as well as for compost, heaps 
of earth, fce* in preparation for earthing the 
hot-beds* 

In respect to form, the most eligible shape is 
'that of square, either an equal or an oblongsquare* 

When inclosed, the fences may be six, seven, 
or ciijht feet high in the nor:her■ Iy or back part 
and five or six in front, the sides corresponding, 
though when extensive they may be nearly of 
equal height all round. 

The internal part, or immediate place for the 
fiot-beds, even when dry, should be a little ele¬ 
vated to throw off the falling wet of heavy ram, 
; and when unavoidably low, or liable to be 
wet in winter or spring, beratsed, with some dry 
materials, considerabfy abgve. the general level, 
nhat the hot-beds may stand dry, as well as to 
afford advantage in performing the business of 
culture. 

The ground for the immediate place of the 
hot-beds may generally remain even or level; 
some however form shallow trenches, the width 
and length of the intended hot-beds, as from six 
to twelve inches deep, and make the lower part 
of the bed in the trench; which, however, is 
*nore proper in a dry or somew'hat elevated si¬ 
tuation than in low 1 or wet ground, as water is 
apt to settle in the bottom, and chill the beds, 
^occasioning the heat to decline suddenly. 

Besides, ny having the hot-beds wholly above- 
ground, there is a bettor opportunity of ap¬ 
plying the occasional linings quite from the 
bottom upwards. See Garden, and Cucumis* 

By proper attention in the construction of the 
different parts of these grounds andintbe build¬ 
ing of the fences, they may also be rendered 
iiiehly useful in raising various kinds of fruit* 
MELON-TmSTLE. Sec Cactus. 

MEIjOPEPO* Sec CucunfciTA. 

MEN ISP EM MU M, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy climbing kind, 

It belongs to the class and order Diaeda Do - 
tiecat.drint and ranks in the natural order of 
S(irn:entfiCP&. 

The characters are: that the male has the calyx 
a two-leaved penanthmm : leafeis linear, short: 
ihecorolla petahoiHcrsix,ovale,spreading,equal, 
inner eight, obcordate, concave, smaller than 
the outer, four of them in the iuner row wider : 


the staminaliave sixteen filaments, cylindric, a 
little longer than the corolla: anthers terminat¬ 
ing, very short, bluntly four-lobcd ; female; ca¬ 
lyx and corolla as in the male : the stamina have 
eight filaments, like those of the male: anthers 
pellucid, barren: the pistillnm has two or three 
germs, ovate, curved inwards, converging, pedi¬ 
cel! td ; styles solitary, very short, recurved ; 
stigmas bilid, blunt; the pericarpinm has too 
or three berries, roundUh-kidney-form, one- 
cel led ; the seeds soli Ur v, kidney-form, large. 

The species cultivated arc: |. A/. Oinadct^r, 
Canadian Moon-seed; C* Al* l irgttiit ifm, Yir- 
inian Moon-seed ; 3* il/. Cetrofiiuim 3 Carolina 
loon-sced. 

The first has a thick woody root : the stems 
manv, climbing, becoming woody, anil rising 
to the height of twelve or tour let u feet, twisting 
themselves about the neighbouring plants tor 
support: the leaves are large, smooth, with the 
footstalk almost in the middle, and a hollow 
there on the upper side : tho dowers come out 
in loose hunches from the side of the stem: 
they are of an herbaceous colour, small, and 
composed of two rows of oh lung oval petals ; 
the stem twines in a direction contrary to the 
sun's apparent motion, and is smooth and even. 
It is a native of Canada, &c., flowering in June 
and July. 

The second species differs from the first in 
the shape of the leaves, which are angular and 
sometimes heart-shaped, but not peltate, having 
the footstalk at the base: the stems become 
woody, and rise nearly as high as those of the 
first sort: they are rotind, slender, twining: 
the leaves are alternate, bright green, the form, 
colour and consistence of Ivy-leaves, on the 
upper part of the stem entire, as on old Ivy j 
on the middle and lower part not unfrequcntly 
angular, as in young Ivy ; although thev have 
very slender hairs on them, vet they have the 
appearance of being smooth and shining, espe¬ 
cially the younger leaves, for thcolderoncs are 
subhirsute and less shining; underneath they 
are of a paler green* The flowers and berries 
differ little from the first sort. It is a native of 
Virginia, &e. 

The third differs from the second sort in its 
branches not becoming woudy as in that ; the 
stems arc herbaceous, the leaves entire and 
hairy, and not more than half so large; nor is 
the plant so hardy, so that it does not produce 
flowers in this climate, unless the season be 
very warm. It is a native of Carolina, 

Cut! tire .—The first and second sorts arc eajilj 
propagated by laving down the branches in the 
antuum season, and when the layers have made 
good roots, in the following autumn they may 
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le separated and planted out where they are to 
remain. A.-^ their hi inches are weak and slender, 
they require Empport; and when planted near 
trees thrive better than in an open situation. 

The third sort may be increased by parting 
the roots, and planting them ont in the spring, 
a little before the plants begin to shoot, in 
wann situations where the soil is light, aj in 
strong retentive land the roots are apt to rot* 
When planted close to a wall exposed to the 
south or west, their stalks may be fastened 
against the wall, to prevent their trailing upon 
the ground ; in which situations the plants fro 
quently flower* They should have a little shel¬ 
ter in severe frost in order to preserve their 
■talks* 

They afford ornament and variety as climbers 
in the shrubberies and other parts. 

MENTHA, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dittynamia 
Gumno$pzrmia 9 and ranks in the natural order 
oF Vvrttcdlatce or Labiate 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a one* 
leafed, tubular perianihium, upright, five- 
toothed, equal, permanent: the corolla one- 
petal led ; petals upright, tubular, a little longer 
than the calyx : border four-parted, almost 
equal; the upper segment wider, emarginatc : 
the stamina have four filaments, awl-shaped, 
upright, distant, the two nearest longer: anthers 
roundish : the pis til l um is a four-cleft germ : 
Style filiform, upright, longer than the corolla : 
itigma bifid, spreading : there is no pcricar- 
pium : calyx upright, with the seeds in the 
bottom ; the seeds four and small. 

The species cultivated are: l - ilf* viridis, 
Spear Mint; 2* M . rotund ifvtia 3 Round-leaved 
Mint : 3* M* crhpa y Curled Mint; 4. M. 
piperita, Pepper-Mint; 5. M. gertfUis, Red 
Mint; tf. JVf. Putegiam 9 Pennyroyal ; 7- M, 
cervma , Hyssop-leaved Mint, or Upright Pen* 
ny royal. 

The first has long, creeping, very spreading 
roots; the stalks are upright, square, single, 
green, rising two or three feet in height: leaves 
spear-shaped, serrated, clo>e'Sitting, smooth, 
▼cry green : tin: stalks arc terminated by purp¬ 
lish flowers,In oblong erect spikes; the stamina 
longer than the corolla, the latter of which ia 
purplish red. h is a native of Britain, See/ 

As it is not xo hot to the taste as Peppermint, 
and having a more agreeable flavour than most 
of the other sorts, it is generally preferred for 
culinary and other purposes. The leaves and 
lops arc used in spring salads, and eaten as 
sauce with lamb, and, when dried, in soups, 
&c* 


There are several varieties : as broad-leafed ; 
n arrow-leafed ; curled-leak'd; variegated -leafed^ 
silver-sinped-leafed ; gold-striped-leafed* 

The second species has the stems from two to 
three feet in height, erect, hairy or shatrgv, the 
hairs pointing more or less downwards; the 
leaves are somewhat cordate, nigged, strongly 
aod sharply crenate or rather serrate, the teeth 
and poims of the small upper ones being often 
verv taper; the under side is shaggy not uoary, 
and all the veins are fringed as it were with 
close hairs : the spikes arc several, terminating 
erect, sharpish, not very densely w hurled : tli 
bractcs lanceolate, hairy, sharp and projecting: 
tiie flowers reddish t the calycine teeth broad at 
the base ; the stamens always much longer than 
the corolla. It is a native of several parts of 
Europe, flowering in AugusL and September* 

It it found in gardens variegated. 

The third has the stems hairy, much branch¬ 
ed, about the same height with common 
Spear Mint: the leaves deeply indented on 
their edges, waved and curled, li^ht green ; the 
flowers purple, growing in thick interrupted 
spikes at the top of the stalks ; the calyx cut 
almost to the bottom: the style standing out 
beyond the corolla* It is a native of Den*' 
mark, or Siberia. 

The fourth species has smooth purple stalks ;; 
the leaves are smaller than those of Spear - 
Mint ; they are lanceolate, serrate, very dark 
green, with purple midrib and veins, and they 
are a little hairy on their under side : the spikes 
of flowers are shorter and thicker than those of 
Spear Mint, and are broken or interrupted at 
bottom, the lower whorls peduncled, distant,, 
consisting of from nine to twelve: the corolla 
is of a dark purple colour, and the stamens are 
longer than the corolla* 

Iu external appearance it corresponds with 
the first sort, for which it may easily be 
mistaken ; but in that the stem is taller, the 
leaves have scarcely any petioles, and are nar¬ 
rower in proportion to their length, the spikes 
are longer and composed of more whorls. It is 
a native of Britain, flowering in August* 

The fifth has several erect stems, growing in - 
tufts, about eighteen inches high, with harsh 
somewhat hairy angles, more or less reddish in « 
the upper part, branched, leafy : the leaves * 
most crowded towards the upper pan, sharply 
serrate, veiny, punctuated with shining dots, 
having a lew short hairs scattered over them, . 
especially about the margin, and along the 
nerves on the back ; their usual scent is much 
like that of the first sort, but the smell of 
Mints is very variable* It a native of several 
pa^y of Europe. 
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There is a variety with the scent of Basil; 
Orange scented Mint; Gold striped orange Mint ; 
Yellow orange Mint: and Reddish orange 
Mint. 

1 he sixth species has a fibrous perennial root: 
the sRtiis smooth, and putting out roots at everv 
joint: the Leaves for the most part entire: the 
flowers towards the upper part of the branches, 
just above the leaves at each joint, in whorls : 
the corolla small, pale purple ; upper lip entire : 
the stamens of the same length with the corolla, 
but the style somewhat longer* It is a native of 
many parts of Europe, flowering in August and 
September* 

It varies with a white flower, and with the 
stems erect, nearly a foot high : the leaves longer 
and narrower: the whorls of flowers much 
larger: the stamens longer than the corolla: 
this is Spanish Pennyroyal* which has almost 
superseded the other sort ; the stems being 
more erect, it is easier to tie in bunches, and it 
^conics earlier to flower, and has a brighter ap¬ 
pearance. 

The seventh has also erect stems, nearly two 
feet high, sending om side branches all their 
length : the leaves are very narrow, and of a 
thicker substance than those of common 
Pennyroyaf; the whorls of flowers are rather 
larger, and the stalks are frequently terminated 
by them : the scent is not quite so strong as that 
of the sixth sorL It flowers about tne same 
time, and i« a native of the South of France 
and Italy. 

There is a variety with white flowers, grow¬ 
ing taller than the common one with purple 
flowers, which k by some preferred to the sixth 
sort for medicinal use, and called Hart's 
Pennyroyal* 

Culture in the mint kind *—These plants may 
all be increased with facility by young offset plants 
or shoots, or by parting their roots, and planting 
ihem out in the spring, or by planting cuttings 
during any of the summer months in a moist 
soil* After the cuttings are planted, when the 
season is dry, they should he often watered un¬ 
til they have taken mot; when they require no 
further care, but to be kept clean from weeds* 
The best method is to plant them in beds about 
four feel wide, allowing a path about two feet 
broad between them, to water, weed, and cut 
lhe plants; being set four or five inches or more 
distant in the rows, as the plants spread much 
M their roots; on which account the beds 
should not $taud longer than three years before 
planting them again, as by that time the roots 
become so closely matted, as to rot and decay 
tach 01 her when iluw stand lunger. 

The general culture is that of clearing them 


from weeds in spring and summer, cutting down 
all the remaining stalks annually in autumn ; 
clcarinc them of all weeds ; digging the alleys, 
and spreading a little of the earth over the 
beds* 

Plantations thus formed will afford several 
cuttings every summer, when only wanted 
young for use, for culinary purposes ; but when 
for drying to keep in winter, or green lor dis¬ 
tilling or medicinal use, the plants should gene¬ 
rally he suffered to stand until nearly full grown, 
and they are just coming into flower; which 
being then cut down dose, the roots send up 
another crop fit for cutting again in the begin- 
ing of autumn, or towards Michaelmas; each 
general cutting bein'* always made as close to 
the ground as possible. 

Forcing Mint on hut-bt-ds. —When it is much 
wanted for salads in the winter and early spring 
seasons, a hot "bed should be made for this purpose, 
any time after November till the spring, about 
two feet thick of dung, covering it with garden* 
frames and glasses, nr with mats, on arched 
sticks, which should then be earthed over with 
rich mould, six inches thick ; when a quantity 
of the roots should be taken up From a oed and 
planted pretty close together upon the surface 
of the bed, moulding them over an inch deep 
with fine earth, putting on the lights, or other 
coverings, keeping them close in the nights and 
in bad weather, but admitting fresh air in mild 
weather. The plants soon come up, when con¬ 
tinue to admit fresh air in fine weather, and 
give moderate waterings, and they will soon 
be ready to have their young green tops gather¬ 
ed for use. 

When the plants are two or three inches 
high, they are ready for being cropped, after 
which they readily break out again*, and fresh 
shoots rise from the bottom ; so that the same 
bed furnishes fresh supplies a long time; two 
beds, made at different times, being generally 
sufficient for the whole winter use. 

In this way Mint may be obtained young 
and green from the time that in the natural 
ground goes off in autumn until it comes in 
again in the spring season. 

It may also be procured by planting some 
roots thick in large pots, and placing them in a 
hot-house, as they quickly shoot and furnish 
plan is of young green Mint. 

Where this practice is much attended to, 
small fresh plantations should be made annu¬ 
ally in the open ground for the purpose of 
furnishing a sufficiency of roots, proper for 
taking up at forcing time, without disturbing 
those of the principal crops* 

Culture in the Fenny royal kinds. —These may 
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be increased in the same manner as above* and gold ; 1 9 . M . tmeinaium , Hook-leaved Fig 
also by their creeping stems, which should be Marigold ; 20, At. spinQsmn^ Thorny Fig Ma- 
cut off and planted out in fresh beds, allowing rigola; 21* At. tuberosum^ Tuberous-rooted Fig 
at leas l a Foot distance every way. The young Mangold? £2* At* tetruijblium. Slender*leaved 
shoots planted in the spring in the same way Fig Marigold ; 23. At. stipukiceum t Upright- 
also take root like the other sorts* shrubby Fig Marigold; £4* M . a ass if hi it* rj f 

The proper time for this work is in the early Thick-leave’ll Fig Marigold ; 95. At. Jafcatttm, 
autumn, that the plants may be well rooted be- Sickle-leaved Fig Marigold ; 26. -1/. gfomera- 
fore winter. turn. Clustered L i ir Marigold: 27* AI . lictiln- 


In this w ay the plants arc much stronger and 
produce larger crops than when planted out in 
the spring* When the roots remain so close 
as is generally the case, they art apt to rot in 
the winter season. They succeed best in a 
moist strong soil. 

Some of the species and varieties may be in¬ 
troduced in the borders and other parts of plea¬ 
sure-grounds, for ornament and variety, 
MFSKMBKVANTIltMUMj a genus con¬ 
taining plants of the succulent flowery exotic 
kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Ictjsandria 
Petitagtjfiitt) and ranks in the natural order of 
Succulent a>. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth! urn, five-cl eft, superior, acute, 
.spreading, permanent: the corolla is onc-petafe 
led: petals lanceolatc-1 incar, very numerous, in 
several rows, a little longer than the calyx, 
slightly united at the claws into one: the sta¬ 
mina have numerous capillary filaments, the 
length of the calyx: anthers incumbent: the 
pisttllum is an interior germ, with five blunt 
angles : styles commonly five, awl-shaped, up¬ 
right, and then bent back: stigmas simple: the 
pcricarpium is a fleshy capsule, roundish, the 
navel marked with rays ; the cells correspond¬ 
ing with the styles in number: the seeds very 
many and roundish. 

The species cultivated are: 1. M. crystallinitm* 
Diamond Fig Marigold, or Ice Plant; 9, ilf. 
^innatifhhtm^ Pinnated Fig Marigold; 3* At. 
lYtptilhtm y Plane-leaved Fig Marigold; 4. AT, 
caduann % Small-flowered Fig Marigold ; 5, At. 
pupulosum, Angular-stalked Fig Marigold ; fi. 
At. getticnlijlvrum) Jointed Fig Marigold; 7* 
At* nucOJiorumy Night- flowering Fig Marigold; 
8 - At. splcndenS) Shining Fig Marigold; 9- 
iVt* vmt'ettattifflj Umbclled Fig Marigold ; U>, 
At* expa/mtm, Houseleck-leaved Fig Slarigoid; 
II* At. culawi)brme y Quill-leaved Fig Mari¬ 
gold ; J2. M. bdlidi/iurta «, Daisy-Jlowered 
Fig Marigold; 13. At* dcUoide$ t Delta-leaved 
Fig Marigold ; 14, At. barbutum, Bearded Fig 
Marigold; 15. A/, hixpidum. Bristly Fig Mari¬ 
gold; Id. At. rittosuuii Uairv-slalkcd Fig Ma¬ 
ri gold ; 17 . At* scabrum t Bugged Fig Mari¬ 
gold ; 18* At. reptans , Creeping Fig Mari- 

Vuu II. 


rum 9 Two-coloured Fig Marigold; 2S, At* 
serratif.t/t t Serrate-leaved Fig Marigold; 29 * 
At. juUtuiSt Glittering Fig Marigold; 30* At. 
venicuiututUy Spit leaved Fig Marigold ; 31. 
At - ghtuatn j } Glaucous-leaved Fig Marigold ; 

32. At. cermmlatim* Homed Fig Marigold * 
33* A1 . rhigtWf Ringcnt Fig Marigold; 34. 
At. doiabnfifrme^ Hatclifcl-leaved Fig Marigold j 
35* At. dtlfurmC) Various-leaved Fig Marigold j 
36. At* afbitfum t White Fig Marigold; 37. 
At. i'trtguifbntie, Tongue-leaved Fig Marigold; 

33. AL pugioriiforme. Dagger-leaved Fig Mari¬ 
gold ; 39 , M. tortuosunif Twisted-leaved Fig 
Marigold; 40* At* emarginatum , Notch-flow¬ 
ered Fig Marigold; 41. At. Iracttalum , Brac- 
teated Fig Marigold. 

There are other species that may be culti¬ 
vated. 

The first is an annual plant, distinguished by 
its leaves and stalks being closely covered with 
pellucid pimples full of moisture, which when 
the sun shines on them reflect the light, and 
appear like small bubbles of ice, whence it 
is called the Ice Plant : others name it tire 
Diamond Plant, or Diamond Fieoides. The 
stem has opposite and alternate cylindrical 
brandies, which, when luxuriant, trail upon the 
ground, and arc from one to two feet long. The 
first four or six leaves are opposite, each pair 
crossing the other, very lux and succulent, waved* 
blunt, attenuated or wedge-shaped at the base, 
and connate, rather keeled underneath, especi¬ 
ally at the base, with a slight corresponding 
channel along rile centre of the upper surface, 
which is covered wills less and duller pimples 
than any other part of the plant: the margin it 
regularly edged, with globular papulae or pim¬ 
ples, which are less than those on the stems ; 
the upper leaves are alternate, growing lcs*> and 
less, nearly sessile, small ; the peduncles ex¬ 
tremely short or none, alternate, from the axils 
of the up]>er leaves : the segments of the calvx 
unequal, three of them large and leafy, beset 
with pilesccnt pimples, and acutely pointed ; the 
two inner much smaller, frequently coloured 
with a purplish tinge, acute at the poiuis : the 
petals very narrow, blush-coloured without, 
whitish within, sometimes entirely white. It is 
a native of Greece* flow ering in July and August. 
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The second species is an annual root, not much 
branched, of short duration : the whole plant is 
sprinkled over with glittering particles, like the 
Ice-plant, to which it bears some affinity in 
its duration : the stems are branching, of a 
bight red colour, trailing: the leaves yeilowish- 
reen, opposite, attenuated at the base : the 
owers small, axillary, solitary, on longish pe¬ 
duncles, yellow : the calycine segments une¬ 
qual, three being short, two longer and broader: 
the pe'als numerous, scarcely equal to the long¬ 
est segments of the calyx, linear, expanding in 
the aftenfoon: ihe filaments numerous, yellow : 
the anthers yellow: the germ roundish: capsule 
obtuse-angled, obtruncate: the seeds nume¬ 
rous, small* roundish, and brown. Introdu¬ 
ced from the Cape* flowering in July and 
August 

1 he third species has a biennial root: the 
stems arc prostrate, smooth, dually terminating 
in flowers ; the lower leaves many, almost as 
long as the stems, resembling those of Aster 
Tripuhum, but thicker and more succulent: 
among these spring three or four stems, some¬ 
times more round, and having two or three 
joints, attach of which are two smaller leaves 
at the lower, and three or four at the upper 
joints : the surface in all smooth and even, and 
very minute white teeth about the edge, more 
perceptible in the smaller leaves, and the lower 
part of the others: the flowers are usually soli¬ 
tary, silvery white, opening in the middle of the 
day, and of short duration. ft is a native of 
the Cape, flowering from June to September. 

The fourth is a biennial plant. A native of 
the Cape, flowering in July and August, 

The titill species has a biennial root: the 
item is short, nearly the thickness of the little 
finger: the branches are opposite, spreading 
very much, obscurely angular, or round, her¬ 
baceous, green, the lower ones procumbent, and 
a foot and half long: the leaves thick, nar¬ 
rowing into a short petiole, subsessile, en¬ 
tire, flat, somewhat waved, opposite on the 
branches, at the flowers single; that is, the flow¬ 
ers come out singly on a peduncle opposite to a 
leaf j these, the stems, peduncles, calyxes, and 
germs, are covered with very minute shining 
dots, which when examined with a magnifier 
appear to be clear drops like ice: the flowers 
have no scent, and are open from three lo six in 
the afternoon. It is a native of the Cape, 
flowering from April to October, 

In the sixth the plant whilst young is herba¬ 
ceous, but becoming shrubby by age: the trunk 
is then woody, a finger or more in thickness, 
covered with a brownish ash-coloured bark : 
the branches are decumbent, divaricating whilst 


voting, cylindric, tender, covered with minute 
pimples, dark green, thick, fleshy, the bark 
when old becoming somewhat wootlv, and as¬ 
suming various flexuose contorted directions ; 
all the brandies arc nearly of the same thick¬ 
ness; hut the upper ones are shoiler, and more 
woody next the stem : the leaves arc mostly 
opposite, but not always so, especially on the 
flowering branches, smooth, cyliiuirie, convex 
beneath, slightly channelled above, minute¬ 
ly pimpled : the flowers arc small. It is a 
native of the Cape, flowering from June to 
August. 

In the seventh, the trunk, which attains the 
thickness of the little linger, is smooth and 
even, covered with a bay-coloured bark, and 
has frequent joints where branches have fallen : 
the branches are opposite, spreading irregularly, 
and decumbent From the weight of the leaves : 
the leaves pale green and slightly glaucous, ob¬ 
tusely tnangular, smooth and even, opaque, mi¬ 
nutely and thickly dotted so as to make a very fine 
net: the lower outs longer; therr upper ones, 
whence the peduncles arise, shorter and thicker ± 
the calyx four-cleft: the petal* narrow, the inner 
ones gradually shorter, inwardly white, out¬ 
wardly purple : the flow-ers are closed during 
the day, open in the evening, and continue 
so during the night, at which time they- are 
very sweet. It is a native of the Cape, 
flowering from June to August, 

There is a variety in which the flowers are 
sowewhat larger, and of a very pale yellow on 
the outside. 

The eighth species has woody stems, a foot 
and more in length, with many short branches 
and cindered leaves, with which they are so 
loaded that they cannot support themselves: the 
leaves are short, bluntly three-sided, thick* 
smooth, and shining, pale green, scarcely if at 
all glaucous, with a few thick green dots: the 
flowers solitary, at the ends of the branchlvts, on 
very short peduncles, large, whitish or very pale 
yellow within, reddish on the outside and at the 
tips: the petals very narrow, the inner ones gra¬ 
dually smaller : they appear in July and August, 
and open before anti alter noon when the snn 
shines, opening and closing several times, and 
finally closing about the fruit, which is ovate, 
with five lines or angles, five-culled. It is a 
native oft lie Cape. 

The ninth has woody stems, forming a 
regularly branched handsome shrub, standing 
without support, with a stout stein,from two to 
three feet high and even more : the branches 
many, spreading every way? having four lines 
runningalongthem, which give them the appear¬ 
ance of being quadrangular: the leaves are sublri- 
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quetroufl, wrinkled* bending this way and that, 
somewhat resembling bulls' horns, glaucous, 
except the younger ones, which are green and 
less wrinkled ; when held up to the fight they 
appear to have innumerable pores : from one 
axil of each pair of leaves, sometimes from both, 
one pair of leaves usually springs, which be¬ 
comes a shoot, with several pahs of leaves on 
it: the flowers terminating, white, opening 
when the sun shines, from seven or eight in the 
morning to two or three in the afternoon, and 
smelling like those of May-or White-thorn, 
It is a native of the Cape, flowering from June 
10 September. 

The tenth has the stems and branches irregu¬ 
lar and distorted, as in the thirty-ninth sort, 
from which, however, it differs in being some¬ 
what higher and more branched ; the branches 
interwoven, less woody, but softer and more 
fleshy, w ith the bark smoother and of a paler 
yellow ; the leaves greener, something wider 
and thinner, with the ridge on the outer 1 and 
the groove on the inner part more conspi¬ 
cuous, though less concave ; the dots rather 
oblong than round, shinine like silver in the 
sunshine ; they are not produced in bundles, as 
in that sort, but more loosely, and decussated : 
the flowers are somewhat larger and paler : the 
petals rather wider, becoming yellowish with 
age. It is a native of the Cape, flowering in 
July and August. 

In the eleventh the leaves are numerous, 
either upright or bending upwards, rigid, thick, 
and fleshy, about a finger's length, appearing to 
be round, but slightly flatted on the inside,- 
especially near the base; they are deep green 
and glaucous, thickly set with small green dots 
and some transverse lines, pointed at the end; 
the point purple or green : the flowers solitary, 
on a short scape from the centre of the plant, 
large : the calycine segments are unequal: the 
petals very narrow, white, shining like silver in 
the sun, void of scent, opening about noon in 
July, August, and September. It is a native of 
the Cape. 

The twelfth species has the leaves clustered, 
decussated, from an inch to two inches in 
length, deeply glaucous, flat above, but below 
reduced into a sharpish back, towards the end, 
oth above and below, or on all the sides armed 
with stitfi 5 h sharp toothlets; they are smooth, 
and do not appear to be dotted unless they are 
held up to the light, but they have a few trans¬ 
verse wrinkles : the peduncles are from an inch 
to an inch and half and two inches in height, 
tender, round, usually leafless, but sometimes 
having a pair of leaves: the flowers are solitary, 
terminating, the form and size of a Daisy, 


whitish with a tinge of purple, and streaked 
wfith a purple line along the middle of each 
petal both within and without; they spread out 
regularly in two or three rows, and are some¬ 
times entire, sometimes cut a little at the end, 
opening about noon. It is a native of the Cape, 
flowering from June to August. 

The thirteenth has the peduncles one-flowered, 
two-leaved : the corollas pale purple, sweet- 
smelling, not longer than the calvx : the sta¬ 
mens white, upright, anti forming a cone: the 
anthers are yellow : the flowers open in the 
morning as soon as the suu shines strongly upon 
them, it is a native of the Cape. 

There are different varieties; as the Great 
Della-leaved, the Small Delta-leaved Marigold. 

In the fourteenth species, the leu-lets of the calyx 
being bearded at the tip, as well as the leaves 
of the plant, show the origin of the perian¬ 
th ium. The least interior petals, which sur¬ 
round the stamens, are white. It is a native of 
the Cape. 

There are several varieties; as the shrubby, 
bearded, the small dwarf-bearded, and the great 
dwarf-bearded. 

The fifteenth has the peduncle very rug¬ 
ged downwards, rather to the sight than the 
touch: the calyx is awntess: the flower is 
sweet-smelling, very like that of the preceding, 
from which perhaps it originally sprung, losing 
the beard of the leaves, and having it scat¬ 
tered over the stem. It is a native of the Cape, 
flowering the greater part of the year. 

There are different varieties; as the purple 
flowered, the pale flowered, and the striped flow¬ 
ered. 

The sixteenth species has the leaves linear, 
semicylindric, channel led-flat, opaque, with 
villose hairs scattered over (hem, especially at 
the base : the stem is pubescent, with villose 
hairs scarcely standing out: the plant is hairy, 
prostrate, finally shrubby : the branches in di¬ 
stant pairs, crossing each other, axillary, cy¬ 
lindrical, covered with the permanent, cylindri¬ 
cal, hairy sheaths of the connate leaves, whose 
hairs are not very thick set, but short, white, 
and rather pressed to the stem ; some of them 
expanding, but pointed upwards : the leaves 
arc less succulent than those of any other species, 
connate, but appearing distinct, unless attentive¬ 
ly examined; they are linear, scarcely pimpled, 
or, if so, the pimples are extremely minute, 
shining in the sun, and of a dark green colour ; 
they are channelled above, with a convex or 
rounded keel, slightly attenuated both ways, 
rather dilating again at the very base, and em¬ 
bracing the stem, where they are quite destitute 
of succulcncy, and slightly membranaceous at 
P 9 
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the edges, with a white midrib : the membrane 
at the base is ciliatc ; the Test of the leaf nearly 
smooth, or having distant small white hairs 
scattered over both sides : the flowers arc soli¬ 
tary, terminating, rarely seen, opening to a very 
warm sun only in the forenoon. It is a native 
of the Cape. 

The seventeenth species has woody stems, at 
bottom bay: trie branches yellowish-brown, 
procumbent, round at bottom, but somewhat 
angular above; the peduncles, however, arc 
round ; the leaves arc acutely triquetrous, glau¬ 
cous, somewhat shorter and thicker, rougher 
and more rigid, with frequent tubercles larger 
and whiter, especially on the back, than in the 
iortleth sort : the flowers are solitary, few 
(two or three), violet purple and shining, but 
becoming paler, opening two or three times, 
before and after noon : the petals mostly of the 
same size, entire or slightly cloven at the end, 
firmly connected at the base ; they end suddenly 
hi filaments, which are not scattered, but col¬ 
lected mto a head about the stamens, like a 
crown. It is a native of the Cape, 

The eighteenth has the leaves between papu¬ 
lose and tubcrclcd; much rougher, more glau¬ 
cous, and more acutely pointed, than in any 
other replant species : the branches are angular, 
and finally somewhat woody : in its triquetrous 
leaves and reptaut stems it is allied to the twenty- 
fourth sort* In the open air it will extend the 
branches above a font and a half every way, and 
they arc fixed firmly to the ground at every joint 
by strong fibres. It is a native of the Cape, 
flowering in July and August* 

The nineteenth specieslias the stems slender 
and round : the branches rather frequent, recliti, 
ing, with much smaller and more recurved leaves¬ 
having only one short spimilo at the back ; they 
end in a spinulc short and whitish : the stems 
and branches, though rigid, are procumbent ; 
the leaves, and internodes, which are elonga¬ 
tions of the leaves, investing the stems, are 
dotted with small dots of a fuller glaucous 
green colour, and not so white ; the bark of the 
£tvm rather of a yellow and brown dusky 
whitish colour : the intemodcs are thickened 
above, and narrower beneath : the flowers are 
axillary, on leafy peduncles. It is a native of 
the Cape, flowering from June to August, 

There arc d life rent varieties. 

The twentieth is an upright thorny shrub, 
from two to three feet high, much branched : 
the branches opposite, axillary, ascending, 
roundish-compressed, with a smooth cinereous 
bark, throwing out in various places branching 
spines : the leaves tue in pairs, at an interval of 
winch or an inch and half, glaucous, with fre¬ 


quent grccu dots, pellucid when held up to the 
light ; all the angles blunt, slightly swelled at 
the inner bases, very firm to the touch, termi¬ 
nating in a very small white cartilaginous point, 
or harmless brisLle : the upper leaves are much 
shorter : the spines appear as if terminating, 
but soon cease to be so, from the protrusion of 
youn^ shoots; they are branched, nearly hori¬ 
zontal, ■ divaricating and triehotomous, each 
from half an inch to an inch in length, awk 
shaped, very sharp, resembling those of the 
common Hawthorn, but not so strong or 
pungent, covered with a grayish bark, ana be¬ 
set with a pair of distinct, opposite, chiefly 
barren leaves, like those of the branches, but 
only a-third of the size : the flowers small, 
pale violet purple, on slender, leafless, green 
peduncles. It is a native of the Cape* 

The twenty-first species forms a low, much 
branched, spreading shrub; and, when old, has 
a very large tuberous root, sometimes as big as a 
man's head, partly protruded above the surface r 
the stem woody, very thick at bottom, covered 
with a bay-coloured bark : the branches bend¬ 
ing, entwined; the leaves short, bluntly trique¬ 
trous, with the back convex, the inner or upper 
surface somewhat swelling, subglaucous, with 
silver dots, so small as not to be visible except 
when the sunshines ; the flowers are at the ends 
of the branches, on slender cinereous, or reddish 

[ peduncles; are small, of a pale red or vinous co- 
our; petals not numerous,broadish, blunt, equal 
in size: the stamens collected into a bottle in tho 
middle. It flowers about noon, and is a native 
of the Cape, flowering from June to September. 

It is observed, that in old plants the extreme 
branches sometimes become thorny ; which 
thorns arc the peduncles of the preceding year; 
thorns also sometimes come out from the fork¬ 
ings of the branches, instead of flowers* 

The twenty-second has the stems woodv, 
rocumbent, slender, round, with a yellowish 
ark ; the branches from each of the upper 
axils : the leaves on the inner surface flat, on 
the outer convgx, bright green, inclining to 
ray, from their slenderness often hanging 
own, appearing dotted when held up to the 
light; the flowers at the ends of the branches 
solitary, on long slender peduncles; they are 
large, especially on young plants, pale scarlet, 
shining, and appearing powdered with gold dust 
in full sunshine; the petals very numerous ; the 
iuner ones gradually smaller, entire or cuspidate 
at the end, sometimes slightly bifid, cohering 
at bottom : the flowers abundant, and opening 
several days successively about noon, especially 
in June* 

According to Mr- Haworth, in many stages of 
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its growth it is very I Libit to be taken for the 
twenty-seventh sort, and that it frequently emits 
roots from the joints of the stems, and thereby 
becomes creeping, ft is a native of the Cape, 
flowering from June to September. 

The twenty-third species is an upright plant, 
woody, firm* growing to a larger size than most 
of the species : the flowering-stem is rigid and 
somewhat gray : the branches axillary, opposite, 
from erect spreading, crossing each other in 
pairs, and beset thickly with young leaves on 
their first outset, whitish or glaucous, but final¬ 
ly brownish, gradually shorter upwards, form¬ 
ing a beautiful pyramidal glaucous plant, well 
covered with fine leaves ; these when full 
grown are from two to three inches long, 
slightly curved upwards or falcate, very glau¬ 
cous, crossing each other in pairs; very much 
compressed at the sides, having pellucid dots 
scattered over them, flattish above and muem- 
mte : the flowers terminating in a sort of 
corymb, large, showy, purple. It is a native 
of the Cape* 

The twenty-fourth has the stems a palm or 
long span in length, creeping, when young 
herbaceous and soft, three-sided, green, fre¬ 
quently purple next the sun ; when old, more 
round, still not woody but soft, tough, and 
fungous, covered with a cinereous bark : the 
leaves are usually in the same plane, or not de¬ 
cussated, divaricating, or not approximating like 
many of the other species, thick, succulent, 
bluntly three-sided^ smooth and somewhat 
shining, green ; the flowers on short peduncles, 
sometimes naked, but more frequently with a 
pair of leaves on them; solitary, small, violet 
purple: the petals not very numerous; the 
stamens many, short, not very much scattered, 
but not collected into a head or upright* It 
creeps so much that it seldom flowers, and 
when it docs the flowers do not Continue long. 
It is a native of the Cape. 

The twenty-fifth species is a very low, bushy, 
divaricating almost decumbent shrub, rarely 
more than six or eight inches high : the branches 
are opposite, slightly angular, axillary, divari¬ 
cating, and densely crowded : the leaves very 
minute and much crowded, glaucous, having 
smooth pellucid dots, attenuated at the base, 
very gibbous on the keel, sharply incurved or fal¬ 
cate, near a quarter of an inch long, and ending 
in an acute, white, just perceptible, bristly point 
in the direction of the leaves t the flowers are 
purple, large, solitary, opening in the morning, 
on short terminating peduncles : the leaves arc 
sometime? so much incurved as to form half 
a circle, and arc remarkably small. It is a na¬ 
tive of the Cape. 


The twenty-sixth is a small, very bushr # 
rather glaucous shrub, from six inches to a foot 
or more in height: the branches almost upright, 
or often diffuse and pLtniclcd, round whilst 
young, slightly angular when old, covered with 
a brown hark, for the most part opposite and 
crowded : the leaves are also opposite arul 
crowded, rather glaucous, having pellucid spots, 
usually distinctjbnt sometimes confluent; they 
are subtrigonous with blunt angles, awl-shaped* 
attenuated at the base, slightly incurved, some¬ 
times almost sabre-shaped, from three quarters 
of an inch loan inch and half in length: the flow¬ 
ers are very numerous, reddish purple, like those 
of tiic thirteenth sort but more handsome, expand¬ 
ing in the fore part of the day in such profusion 
as often to cover the surface of the plant; petals 
linear, numerous. It is a native of the Cape, 
and flowers from June to August. 

It is very variable, assuming different appear¬ 
ances, according to its treatment, and the dif¬ 
ferent stages of its growth : its very numerous 
beautiful purple flowers, covering the whtfle 
plant, and produced every season, make it a 
valuable species. 

The twenty-seventh species grows up into a 
long, slender, and not much branched shrub* 
from a foot to two feet high and more: the 
leaves are slender, oblong, bluntly 1 I 1 roc-sided, 
green, not glaucous, rugged to the sight, not the 
touch, with frequent green tubercles, which 
when held to the light appear whitish and pel¬ 
lucid: similar tubercles are observed in the 
lower part of the fruit: the flowers terminating, 
middle-sized, golden within, red on the outside; 
It is a native of the Cape, flowering from May 
to September; 

The twenty-eighth is an elegant species, three 
quarters of a yar3 in height, with woodv stems, 
not so thick as the little finger, and not much 
branched, procumbent, covered with an ash- 
colouml bark ; the flowers are on the upper 
brandies, solitary, terminating, IarL r e, ot an 
elegant yellow colour, composed of two or 
three rows of petals, which are blunt, entire, and 
sometimes jagged, the outer longer and flat, the 
inner suddenly shorter, more erect, concave, 
and at their base a circle of saffron-coloured 
anthers on very short filaments ; the bottom of 
the flower being void, smooth, and even, hot- 
lowed out like a dish ; they open several times 
from eight in the morning to three or four in 
the afternoon if the sun shines, and lmvc a 
link smell. It is a native of the Cape, flower¬ 
ing in June, 

The twemy-niml 1 species has stems from a 
foot to two feet in height, procumbent, woody, 
and much branched : the branches arc round. 
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slender: the leaves in pairs* at an inch or an 
inch and half distance* an inch in length* 
thickish* on an old plant narrower mid shorter, 
on a young one longer and thicker, not quite 
round, but obtusely triangular, with the angles, 
however, so blunt that they arc rather cylindric 
than three-sided; are overspread with glittering 
Spangles of a greenish ydlo^v colour : the steins 
and lower branches are bay-coin tired and 
smooth; the upper ones reddish brown, rough 
to the touch, with many whitish dots, which 
were originally spangles: the peduncles and 
calyxes shine with spangles like those of the 
leaves, but thicker; the flowers are terminating, 
on peduncles from an inch to an inch and 
half io length ; they are large, concave, with 
the margin bent back, composed of numerous 
petals, cohering to the base, gradually smaller, 
and filamentose in the middle, of a dirty red 
colour on the outside, but within very dark 
orange-coloured, deepest atthe edge; the nar¬ 
row middle petals next the white filaments -be¬ 
ing very dark, by which it is easily distinguished 
from the other sorts. Ft is a native of the 
Cape, flowering from May to August* 

It varies with paler smaller flowers* 

The thirtieth ha3 the stem woody* from a 
foot to two feet in height, covered with an ash- 
coloured bark* deformed by age with irregular 
wide Assures, knotted and jointed, divtdea and 
subdivided into several opposite branches : the 
leaves so bluntly triangular as to appear to be 
round, an inch and half or two inches in 
length, the size of a swan’s quill* with dense 
bundles of other leaves coming out from the 
axils, glaucous* smooth, appearing pellucid 
when held up to the light, purple at the end, as 
are also the branches ; the branches and leaves 
are at short intervals; and, affecting an upright 
position* this plant has the appearance of a 
shrub, though probably it would be weighed 
down by the number and size of the leaves and 
branches : the flowers are in a sort of umbel at 
the ends of the branches, from the axils of the 
leaves, small* pale yellow, and sweet smelling* 
It is a native of the Cape* flowering in May and 
June* 

It varies with shorter and more manifestly 
three-sided leaves and fewer flowers. 

The thirty-first species has the stems half a 
yard high and more, woody* with frequent 
joints, ash-coloured, with fissures at bottom* 
hay-col on red and more smooth above : the 
lower and middle branches are twisted, the up¬ 
per ones are straight and little divided : the pe- 
duucles an inch and half or two inches long : 
the flowers large, pale yellow, or sulphur-colour¬ 
ed on both sides* sometimes slightly tinged with 


red on the outside: the petals long, narrow, 
cuspid, with smaller ones interspersed among 
the uliters : they remain expanded onlv a few 
hours, and contract about noon : hut open 
several times, and have a succession during the 
summer months. According to Mr, Haworth* 
it is a strong upright shrub, the flowers being 
produced only by old plants, and bv them but 
sparingly. It is a native of the Cape* flower¬ 
ing in June and July. 

i'he thirty-second species has the stems 
longer, less pressed to the ground than the va-* 
riely below ; all the leaves at the joints are verv 
long, more thick and glaucous : the peduncles 
not naked, but surrounded by a pair of short 
leaves : the flower of a deeper yellow colour* 
with a red line along the back: the stamenr 
numerous, neither collected nor much scattered; 
yellowish, and whitish anthers : the styles very 
many, (according to Linnaeus, ten) reddish* 
slender* villose: the capsules round, depressed, 
fifteen- or sixieen-celled* with a crown on the 
top of the same number of rays: the leaves 
which spring from the axils of the larger ones 
are less frequent and less bent in; but these 
younger leaves have the angles more acute, and 
are more glaucous than the longer leaves at the 
joints* which the nearer they are to the root, 
tlie paler and more daccid they seem to be ; the 
rest are more rigid and succulent, not wrinkled* 
and scarcely dotted* but the lower ones have 
transverse lines on their flat sides, are somewhat 
wrinkled, and much dotted underneath; the 
flowers are flat, and continue some days expand¬ 
ing about noon. 

There is a variety which throws out many 
rocumbent branches, tough at the lower part* 
ut not properly woody, herbaceous at the up¬ 
per part, about three inches in length, round or 
slightly angular, jointed at 3hort intervals* with 
bluntly triangular leaves, from which other 
leaves spring in bundles, of ihc same form* bat 
shoricr; the root-leaves and those at the base 
of the branches remarkably long: the leaves 
bend like the horns of kine, w hence the trivial 
name; they are somewhat glaucous, become 
soft and flaccid, and Ux j n appear marked with 
many lines and dots: the peduncles rix inches 
in length, or nearly so, and naked: the flowers 
the size and almost the form of those of Dandelion* 
but paler, or sulphur-coloured, composed of nu¬ 
merous petals, of which the inner ones are shorter* 
with a red purple streak running along the mid¬ 
dle on the outside, the same tinge appearing at 
the extremity and base of the petals. It is a 
native of the Cape. 

The thirty-third is stemless whilst young, but 
acquires by age considerable trailing woody 
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stems: the leaves are connate, spreading, glau¬ 
cous, opaque, not marked with lucid dots, some¬ 
what sabre-shaped, or attenuate from the mid¬ 
dle downwards to the base, where they are sc mi- 
cyiindric; thickening towards the points, where 
they arc triquetrous, with a sharp keel, and sides 
edged with irregular harmless iivth ; terminating 
in a similar tooth, placed on the inner side ; the 
flowers are large, showy, yellow, opening in ihe 
afternoon, and closing in the evening* It is 
a native of the Cape, flowering from May to 
July. 

There is a variety which is entirely sessile, of 
a whitish glaucous colour, with I lie leaves paler 
at the base, with frequent round whitish dots, 
especially towards the end ; they are shorter than 
((hose of the preceding, n ore resupine, less tri¬ 
quetrous, but with a rounder back, and more 
frequent, longer, incurved prickles, termi¬ 
nated by slender harmless spinules, which are 
sometimes white, sometimes reddish : the leaves 
have a white line at the end, which Is continued 
towards the back r there is first a flower in the 
middle, and afterwards several come out suc¬ 
cessively at the sides, all sessile. It is called 
Cat-Chap Marigold. 

Mr. Haworth has two other varieties; the 
Tiger-Chap Fig-Marigold, which is stemless in 
all the stages of its growth; bein^ more succu¬ 
lent and gross than the following: the leaves 
are rather shorter, beset with much longer hairs 
on the sides, and having numerous whitish spots: 
the flowers a re sessile, vellow, and large;—and 
the Mouse-Chap Fig-Mari gold, in which the 
branches in very old plants are some inches long, 
and numerous, forming a fine tufted plant: the 
leaves connate, when young resembling the gap¬ 
ing jaws of a smalt quadruped, the dcnticula- 
tioiis on each side resembling teeth; when old, 
the leaves spread out, and are even recurved ; all 
very glaucous, only about a fourth part of the 
size of the others, and often roughly dot¬ 
ted ; the dots lucid, elevated into small tu¬ 
bercles ; the flowers small and of a yellow 
colour. 

The thirty-fourth species at first is alow plant, 
but it becomes larger and stronger; it docs not 
however rise above a long span in height in six 
years : the stem is then thick and woudy, and 
several reclining twisted branches spring from 
it alternately, covered with a dusky reddisTi bark, 
smooth, but transversely chinked and irregular; 
at the end of which come out several leaves dis¬ 
posed crosswise; they arc thickish, bluntly flat 
at top, with a roundish back below, more com¬ 
pressed towards the end, and terminating in a 
process at the lower part; their colour is~deep 
glaucous green* except the old ones* which are 


yellowish, ai\d when dry, brown: the whole co¬ 
vered with frequent green dots, pellucid when 
held up to the light, protuberant towards the cud 
of the leaves, and rendering them somewhat 
rugged there; the peduncles an inch and half or 
twomehes long, bracteattd : the flowers opening 
in the afternoon, (about four o’clock) coming 
out frequently several from the ssme peduncle^ 
but much smaller, and of a paler yellow colour 
than in the Dog-Chap Fig-Marigold, It is a 
native of the Cape, flowering from May to July, 
The thirty-fifth is a middle sort, between the 
caulescent and sessile ones, properly belonging 
to those which arc procumbent, and acquiring 
by age woody branches, short and pressed to the 
ground, from which, at short distances, and on 
short slender woody petioles, of a duskv pale 
brown colour, spring thick leaves in clusters, 
bright green and shining, triquetrous inclining to 
round, wider towards the base, and somew hat 
flatted on the upper part, the lower part rounded, 
towards the middle, where the flat pari ends ; 
some short processes come out on both 
sides, sometimes on one side only, and some¬ 
times they are wholly wauling; hence to¬ 
wards the point the leaves take a different 
form, and have the sides from round flatted; 
they are not however broad and flat, but trique- 
trous-cylindric* It is a circumstance peculiar 
to these leaves, that one side of each is much 
shorter than the other, and hence they are called 
difform; they have frequent largish dots on 
them, which appear pate and pdlncTd, but some¬ 
times dusky green ; they arc generally protube¬ 
rant, and thereby render the suriace irregular: 
the peduncles thick, herbaceous, bluntly trique¬ 
trous, from half an inch to an inch and half in 
length i the flowers rather large, like those of the 
Tomrue-leaved sort, but somewhat smaller, and 
of a deeper yellow, internally of a shining golden 
colour, externally of a reddish saffron-colour, 
and when far advanced, saffron-coloured within, 
It is a native of the Cape* 

The thirty-sixth species has the lower leaves 
oblique, the others more upright, not at all or 
but little bent in or sickle-shaped ; they are lung, 
thick, rigid, smooth and shining, flat within or 
on the top, underneath produced into a sharpish 
back, which becomes blunter and rounder in the 
lower part; all the sides are nearly equal: they 
are of a white elegantly glaucous colour, except 
that they are yellowish near the base w r ith slender 
transverse lines : the flowers are large, yellow, 
on a long thick peduncle. 

The thirty-seventh has the leaves in it as well 
as in all the varieties not decussated, but lying 
in the same qblique plane. It is a native of the 
Cape. 
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There are several varieties 

In the tivit, the leaves are wide and com- 
reused about the edge: the flowers* somewhat 
irgc, with blunt petals, scattered and not nu¬ 
merous, with scarcely any peduncle : one plant 
has several heads, from each of which are pro¬ 
duced clusters of leaves in pairs, disposed like 
those of the Tongue Aloes, bul with the edges 
not horizontal but oblique: there are generally 
three or four pairs of these leaves ; they are 
broad and thick, flat above, pillowed below, 
bright green, smooth and sinning, sometimes 
blunt, sometimes a little pointed, generally in 
the shape of a shoemaker's knife t the younger 
leaves in this and the other varieties are folded 
together and obliquely inserted into each other: 
the flowers come out successively in August and 
September from the axils, beginning with the 
lowest, tliev arc subscssile, large, yellow, some¬ 
what paler than in the following variety, shining 
in the sun : petals somewhat blunter v entire, or 
sometimes cut here and there. 

Tl ic Broad Tongue-leaved variety has thick 
leaves, flat above, convex beneath, with the 
margins thicker and less upright than in the 
preceding, smooth and shining, pale green, cs- 
KciaHy toward the base, when held up to the 
iglil appearing to be composed of innumerable 
vesicles: three or four pairs of these leaves lie 
in the same inclined plane; these are sometimes 
flatter and blunt at the end, sometimes very 
much cut at the edge : from the lower pair first, 
and then from the next, a short peduncle arises, 
obtusely triquetrous, hearing a large flower of a 
shining gofuen colour, with many stamens, hav¬ 
ing oblong golden ambers* 

The Narrow longue-leaved variety is very 
like the preceding, but the petals have a slight 
tinge of red on the outside : the older leaves arc 
more reflex ; the younger ones, which arc closer 
and more luxuriant, arc somewhat twisted in and 
excavated, and are of a fuller green colour; the 
fruit is smaller and softer, not elevated, but 
rather depressed, roundish, and commonly 
streaked with eleven angles; it is generally 
eleven-celled ; the cells being the same in num¬ 
ber as there are horns of the style, which arc 
depressed at the bottom of the flower under the 
stamens, and are curled and wrinkled ; the pe¬ 
tals in two or three rows, almost of the same 
kneth, of a ehimug yellow colour. It flowers 
in August and September. 

There is another variety, which is distinguish¬ 
ed from the others by the leaves being longer and 
more erect : the peduncles of the flowers longer: 
the capsules less globular, commonly divided 
into nine cells : the calycine segments tour, three 
longer and narrower, one shorter and broader* 


wiLh a membranaceous margin ; tbe flowers iuvv 
a double or triple row of ptlals, shining in 
the son with the splendour of gold : the sta¬ 
mens numerous, wuh oblong saffron-coloured 
anthers. 

The thirty-eighth species grows up into a stem 
an inch and more in thickness, and two or three 
feet in height, standing upright with little or 
no assistance, with a crown of clustered leaves 
a long span in length at the top, and branches 
a foot long and more at the base, which hang 
down with the weight of a multitude of leaves; 
very old plants grow a yard in height, with long 
incurved twisted branches: the stems and lower 
branches are of a dusky yellowish colour, but 
the upper flowering branches green ; on the low¬ 
er part of these the leaves arc alternate, but oft 
the upper part, where the flowers come out, 
clustered and somewhat shorter, in pairs at 
short intervals, triquetrous, with equal angles, 
slightly grooved on the sides, especially on the 
inner side; but ihc alternate ours have the inner 
side rather flat: they are not dotted, but are ol a 
deep green, almost glaucous, like the leaves of 
Biliks, at the angles towards the base tinged 
slightly with purple ; the peduncles from the 
axils of the upper leaves a span in length, thick, 
at first hanging down, but afterwards erect: the 
flowers large, expanding w hen the sim shines, 
straw-colcured above, tinged uith red under¬ 
neath, composed of numerous slender cuspid 
petals, gradually smaller, and the inner ones fila- 
mentuse. The flowers are open from eight or 
nine in the morning to four or five in the after¬ 
noon . It is a native of the Cape, flowering 
from May to August, 

The thirty-ninth has the stem short, thickish: 
the branches unequal, spreading irregularly oil 
the ground, covered with a smooth bark of a 
dusky yellowish colour, with other smaller sim¬ 
ple ones springing from them, which are also 
irregular and twisted : the leaves are pointed, 
slightly excavated within in the middle, the outer 
part produced and swelling, of a yellowish green 
colour, with frequent minute dots regularly ill 
lines: the flowers are somewhat small, but 
white; the petals narrow, peduncles short, so 
that the flowers frequently scarcely emerge from 
the bundles of haves : they are filamtntose, and 
where while shine with a silvery brightness in 
the sun ; but in the middle, next the stamens, 
arc slightly tinged with yellow, and shine less: 
lhey are without scent, open two or three times, 
ami in the day time only. It is a native of the 
Cape, flowering from June to October. 

The fortieth has tire stem shrubby, but procum¬ 
bent ; even when tied up its irregular twisted 
branches will bang down: they arc round toward* 
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tfie top, and ofa yc] low isli bay co!ou r,but quad rm- 
gular at th c bottom: the leaves tender, m uc ronate, 
curved inwards, in bundles, acutely triangular, 
deep green and glaucous, having small dots and 
tubercles: the dowers are several, terminating-, 
middle-sized, with scarcely any odour, on slen¬ 
der oblong peduncles; the calycinc segments 
sometimes hooked, sometimes not: the petals 
very many, lying one over the other; the outer 
Wger, bifid or trtfid at the end; the inner ones 
gradually smaller, entire, but not filaineutose; 
they are of a most vivid violet purple colour, 
but the flowers expand only about norm, when 
the sun is very hot; the flowers continue long, 
and open several times if the sun shines hot. 
It is a native of the Cape, flowering from June 
to August. 

The foriy-first species is from a foot and half 
to tw o feet in height: the stem not very shrubby, 
nor very thick : the branches woody, the thick¬ 
ness of a straw, procumbent, round, covered 
with an ash*coluured bark ; tire upper shoots of 
a yellowish bay colour, becoming pale herba¬ 
ceous; they arc broadish immediately under the 
flowers, thcncc gradually more slender, slightly 
compressed, and winged on each side with a 
process from the back of the leaves : the leaves 
difform ; those which are fastened to the pedun¬ 
cles (bractcs) short and thick, the others longer 
and not so thick, with other smaller leaves from 
the axils; all uncinate, subglaucous, nigged 
with frequent tubercles of the same colour, 
which when held up to the light appear to be 
so many porous dots: the flowers are on peduncles 
from an inch to two inches in length, alternately 
axillary, small, pale purple, petals twisted about, 
narrower towards the base, broader towards the 
end, entire, in^a single row, smelling like those 
of the Hawthorn, open both day and night, for 
a long time, and in great abunaance, there be¬ 
ing a succession of them from July to October, 
It is native of the Cape* 

Culture *—The annual and biennia] sorts may 
be increased by sowing the seeds in the early 
spring months, on a fresh hot*bed, covered 
with sandy earth, or in pots of fine sandy 
mould. 

When the plants have attained a few inches 
in growth, they should be planted on fresh 
hot*bcds, or in pots plunged in them, to bring 
them forward; and when they have taken root, 
they should have very little water; when large 
enough, each should be pi anted in a emal I pot, li lied 
with light fresh earth, but not rich, plunging them 
into a hot‘bed of lan, shading them in the Seat of 
the day until they have taken new root, when they 
should have plenty of fresh^ir. About the begin¬ 
ning of summer some of the plants may be inured 
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to the open air, and afterwards be turned out of 
the pois, and planted with halls of earth about 
them in a warm border, where they often thrive 
and spread, but are not very productive of flowers 
in this way* Sonic must also be continued in 
pots, and removed to the shelves of the stove; 
where they flower more plentifully* 

The culture which they afterwards require, is, 
for those in the pots to have frequent slight 
waterings in dry weather, and the others kept 
clean, and their branches permitted to spread 
upon the surface of the ground. 

AH the perennial sorts may be easily increas¬ 
ed by cuttings planted during the summer 
months. Those having shrubby stalks and 
branches, readily take root when planted out 
in beds or in pots of light sandy soil, covered 
with mats or glasses : in the latter case, being 
shaded when the sun is warm. The cuttings of 
these sorts need nut be cut from the plant more 
than five or six days before they are planted, 
during which time they should be laid in a dry 
room, not too much exposed to the sun, that 
the parts which were separated from the old plants 
may heal over and dry, otherwise they are apt 
to rot. They may then be planted at about three 
inches distance from each other, the earth being 

[ pressed very close to them, and none of their 
eaves buried in the ground, as from their 
abounding with moisture, when they are covered 
with the earth it is apt to cause them to rot, 
which often destroys the cuttings* When they 
are taken from the old plants, they should there¬ 
fore be divested of their lower leaves, so as to 
allow a naked stalk of sufficient length for 
being planted in the earth. 

Those in pots may be plunged in a hot-bed, 
or in a warm border, due shade and shelter be¬ 
ing given, and slight waterings in dry weather* 
When they have stricken good roots, they should 
be removed with balls of earth Into other separate 
small pots of light sandy mould, being placed 
in a shady situation, a very slight watering being 
iven to settle the earth about them* After they 
ecorne well rooted, they may be removed, so a* 
to have more sun; when they may be kept till 
autumn, being watered very slightly twice a 
week in summer and once afterwards, care be¬ 
ing taken to prevent their roots shooting through 
the pots, by shifting them two or three times 
in the summer, to pare them off. 

In the autumn and winter they should be 
protected in the green-house. 

The cuttings of the more succulent sorts 
should be left to heal over a much longer time, 
being a little freed from leaves, ana covered 
with glasses to prevent the wei. They should 
have less water, and be removed less fre- 
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qucntly, They succeed well in an airy glass 
case during the winter, when screened from the 
frosts. 

Such sorts as do not afford cuttings, may also 
he increased by planting and managing the bot¬ 
tom side*heads or off-sets in the above manner. 
They may likewise be increased bv seeds or cut¬ 
tings readily in the stove. 

The only culture necessary afterwards is, only 
to give water frequently in small quantities in 
summer, and very sparingly in winter, shifts 
ingthc plants occasionally into larger pols T 

These are plants which afford a tine variety in 
green-house collections, and among other pot¬ 
ted plants of similar growths* 

MESPILUS, a Qcnus containing plants of 
the deciduous tree, flowering shrubby, and ever¬ 
green kind*. 

It belongs to the class and order Icosamlna 
Pentngynia 9 and ranks in the natural order of 
Pomacete. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, con cave-spread mg, five-cleft, 
permanent! the corolla has five roundish con¬ 
cave petals inserted into the calyx : the stamina 
have twenty awl-shaped filaments, inserted jntd 
the calyx : anthers simple : the pistillum is an 
inferior germ : styles five, simple, erect; stigmas 
beaded : the pericarpium is a globular berry, 
umbilicatcd, closed by the converging calyx, 
but almost perforated oy the navel; the seeds 
five, bony, gibbous. 

The species cultivated are: 1* M * Gcr- 
f nanica> Dutch or Common Medlar} fl. A f* 
&rbutifblia t Arbutus-leaved Mespilus ; 3* M* 
ufmelanchier t Alpine Mespilus j 4. M. Chamee* 
Mtspilit$ s r Bastard Quince, or Mespilus; 5. 
M. Canadensis^ Snowy Mespilus} 6* Af. a>- 
toneasleT) Dw&rF Mespihis; 7* Af* tomentasa^ 
Quince-leaved Mespilus; 9* M, pyracQntha^ 
Evergreen Thorn or Mespilus* 

The first is a small or middle-sized branch¬ 
ing tree : the branches woolly, armed in a wild 
state with stiff spines, covered with an ash-co¬ 
loured bark : the leaves oval-lanceolate,- serrate 
towards the point, somewhat woolly, on very 
short channelled petioles; the braclcs linear, as 
long as the corolla : the calyxes terminating, 
fleshy, woolly within ; teeth longer than the 
corolla : the petals white, blunt, entire,- with a 
very short daw : the stamens unequal, thirty or 
more, with cloven ambers : the fruit an inferior 
turbinated berry, umbilicaled at top with a wide 
depressed area, and crowned with the five linear 
calyune leaflets, fleshy, reddish brown; pulp 
thick mixed with cahose granules, containing 
five gibbous, wrinkled, one-celled stones, in 
each of which are two seeds. 

. 3 


It is observed that the wild tree differs from 
the cultivated one in bavin* more slender, 
strigose, thorny branches, ana much smaller 
leaves, flowers, and fruits, Pallas found all the 
parts very small, in his specimens from Persia, 
with narrower leaves, serrulate frequently al¬ 
most to the base. In those from Caucasus rhe 
leaves were somewhat larger, and sometime* 
quiie entire: and according to Gmdin, in' the 
Persian Medlar, the leaves are red when they 
burst from the buds : the spines only thFce or 
four hues in lengih, stout, very sharp, spread¬ 
ing : the styles four or five : the fruit much 
smaller than in the garden sort. It is a native 
of the South of Europe, flowering in June and 
July. 

There are two varieties, the narrow-leaved and 
the broad-lcaved ; the first growing to a larg* 
tree, rising with a straighter stem, and the 
branches growing more upright than those of 
the Dutch Medlar : the leaves are narrower and 
not serrate i ihe flowers smaller; and the fruit 
shaped like a pear. It is a native of Sicily. 

The latter never rises with an upright trunk, 
but wends out crooked deformed branches at a 
small height from the ground j the. leaves are 
very large, entire, and downy on their under 
aide: the flowers very large, as also the fruity 
which is roundeY,- and approaches nearer to \hd 
shape of uti apple: this, bearing the largest* 
fruit, is now generally cultivated; but there is 
one with smaller fruit, called the Nottingham 
Medlar, of a much quicker and more poignant 
taste. There are also other varieties in the fruit,' 
which are now little attended to. 

The second species seldom rises more than 
five or six feet high, where it grows naturally; 
and three or four feet is the greatest height it 
attains in this climate: the branches are few, 
slender, upright; the leaves alternate,pale tureen 
above, ash-coloured underneath ; the flower* 
produced in small bunches, on long peduncles; 
at-the sides and extremities of the branches: 
the petals dull white, with several brown spots 
on ihcir upper side : the fruit small, roundish, 
a little compressed, purple- when ripe. It 
flowers in May, and the fruit ripens in October; 
It is a native of Virginia. 

l It varies with red, with' black, and with 
white fruit. 

The third rises with many slender stems 
three or four feet high, potting out small side 
branches covered with a dark purple bark ; thd 
■leaves are three quart el's of an inch long, and 
half an inch broad, slightly serrate: the small 
side branches, which sustain the flowers, are 
very hairy and wool I ai are also the footstalks 
‘And under side of .the leaves, but their upper 
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siJca arc smooth and green : the (lowers come growing upon each in a clo^e bunchthe petals 
out in bunches at the end of the shoots, arc are of a purple colour, little longer than the calyx, 
large and white : the petals are long and nar- which is woolly, with blunt segments: the 
row, and the stamens about ten in number : fruit is Urge, roundish, and of a tine rod colour 
the fruit small and sweet, black when ripe- when ripe. It flowers in April and May, 
According to Linnseus, while young the The eighth species is a bushy irregular shrub: 
branches, petioles, peduncles and under sur- the branches strigose and rugged, testaceous- 
face of the leaves are toiucntose ; but when so brown, divaricated, alternately spinose; the 
far advanced ah to bear fruit, it puts off The spines are axillary, commonly branched with 
pubescence and becomes smooth. Ills a na- secondary spines, sometimes gemmiferous and 
*ive of the South of Europe* producing brandilets : the leaves scattered, 

The fourth species has a smooth stalk, about smooth, pciiulcd, continuing till winter, lan- 
four or five feet high, sending out slender ceolate w ith a point, crcnate; but in the garden 
branches covered with a purplish bark: the serrate: the corymbs copious on the branches* 
leaves are about two inches Jong,' and one inch compound, subscssile, or elevated on the leafy 
and a half broad, yellowish green on both sides, brauchkts, cur divaricating pedundcs: 1 the 
on long slender foot-stalks; the flowers axillary, flowers white, scarcely larger than those of 
four or five together in a close head, purplish ; Elder : tire berry globular, fulvous, the size' of 
with long, narrow, purplish bractes^ the fruit a pea, umbilicated with the calyx ; pulpy and 
small red* While young, it is also woolly* but five-seeded* But according to Scopoli, the 
when further advanced naked* It is a native of fruit is as large as the common Medlar; the 
the Pyrenees, fkc. seeds subovaie and compressed* It is a native 

The fifth is a low shrub, seldom mere than of the South of Europe, flowering in May* 
five feet high, dividing into several smooth * Culture ,—They are all easily raised by seeds, 
branches, covered with a purplish bark : the layers, grafting and budding; but it is the beet 
leaves grow upon long slender footstalks ; arc practice to rake the Medlar kinds principally by 
an inch and a half long, and an inch broad, grafting or budding, in order to continue the sorts* 
smooth on both sides, and serrate : the fldwers ■ In the first metbocj, the seeds should be sown 
come out m small bunches at the ends of the in autumn, in a bed of common earth, as they 
branches; are about 4he size of those of the usually lie ayeaf, or more, before they genni- 
common Hawthorn, and succeeded by small nate, as in the haw and holly-berries, &c* 
fruit of a purplish colour* It is a native of C&* When the plants appear they should be watered 
uadaand Virginia, flowering in April and May. frequently in dry weather; and in the autumn or 
The sixth specks is a low spreading shrub; spring following, the largest be thinned out and 
not more than four or five feet high, covered planted it! nursery-rows, two feet by one 
with a smooth ash-coloured or purple bark, asunder; and in another year all the rest may 
when young pubescent, but becoming smooth be set out in the same manner ; and in three or 
with age : the leaves alternate, the upper surface four years they will be proper for being planted 
bright green and smooth, the lower white-to- out in the garden or shrubbery* 
men lose, finely netted, about an inch long*, In the second mode the young branches should 
and three quarters of an inch broad: the pe- be laid down in the autumn in the common method; 
doles two lines in length, channelled above ; and they will be properly rooted by the autumn 
there arc two lanceolate, acuminate, deciduous, following, when they should be planted out in 
reddish stipules at the base of the petioles : nursery-rows in the same way as the seedlings, 
the peduncles either solitary and unbranchcd The two last methods should be performed on 
from the tops of the twigs, or forming little ml k3 of Hit larger Medlar kinds/or sometimes 
corymbs of three or four flowers, which are pe- Upon 1 those-of the White Thom, raised from 
duncled, somewhatmoddiiig, round and pubes- 'seed, as above ; but the Pear-stock is to be 
cent, with a small bfactc at the base* It is a preferred fot the common Medlars, w hen intend- 
native of many parts pf Europe and Siberia^ sed an fruit-trees* The operations are performed 
flowering in April-and May. ' ' in 'the usiial way, 1 low in the stocks to form 

- ' The seventh has a smooth stalk about eight Uwarfe ■ and for half or full standards, training 
feet higfo dividing into many smooth branches: 'the first slro'ot for a stem, or the stock may ■ be 
the leaves ■’are two inches and a half loug, of a let form a stem, and then be wrought at from r 
thick substance, dark green on their upper side, 'about three or four to five or six feet in height* \ 
bin downy on the* under, standing upon short See Bopping and Grafting* 
foot-stalks i the flowers come out of the side of Those intended for fruit-trees, whether 1 
the staJk, upon short small branches, five or six dwarfs, half or full standards, in training, should, 
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for dwarfs* have the first shoot* from the graft 
or bud headed down short in spring, if necessa¬ 
ry, in order to force out a proper supply of bot¬ 
tom branches, which must be trained as other 
dwarf fruit-trees, either for standard-dwarfs or 
espaliers* When for half or full standards, and 
wrought low in the stock, the first shoot of 
each should be trained for a stem, lopping it 
afterwards at the proper height to force 
out lateral shoots to form the head ; but 
when wrought high in the stock, the first 
shoots may either l>e shortened or suffered to 
grow, as may seem most proper, according to 
the natural disposition of the leading shoot, in 
respect to its furnishing lateral branches* Af¬ 
ter this training for the first year or two; to 
give the trees their first proper formation, there 
should not be any further general shortening of 
the branches, practising it only occasionally to 
particular shoots, to procure more wood, when 
necessary, to fill vacancies, to reduce any irregu¬ 
lar growth, or to cut off dead parts* 

In other respects the branches should be 
principally left at full length, and the stand¬ 
ards left to assume nearly their own natural 
way of branching. See Pruning and TRAIN¬ 
ING* 

They are all hardy, succeeding in any com¬ 
mon soil and situation* 

The first sort and varieties are cultivated as 
fruit-trees, principally as standards, but some¬ 
times as espaliers for variety; and arc often 
introduced into the shrubbery plantations* All 
the other species are proper for ornament 
in shrubbery or other plantations, where they 
effect a fine variety, by their different foliage 
and flowers, as well as their fruit in autumn and 
winter, which remains long on the branches* 
They should be disposed—the deciduous kinds 
principally in assemblage with others of that 
sort, and the cver-gTeen kind also chiefly with 
those of their own sort, arranging each sort ac¬ 
cording to its height of growth ; but the last 
sort, being agreeably ornamental, both as an 
ever-green and in its numerous clusters of fine 
red berries in winter, should have a conspi¬ 
cuous situation* From its being of a rather 
slender growth, it is however .commonly 
trained against walls or the fronts oihouses, for 
the support of its flexible branches, as well as to 
exhibit its berries more ornamentally* It may 
however be trained a3 a standard shrub, like 
thu other sorts, in the open shrubbery; in 
which case it should be generally trained with 
short single stems, and permitted to branch out 
upwards into spreading heads. 

MESUA, a genus containing a plant of the 
exotic shrubby kind, for the hot-house* 


It belongs to the class and order ManadeF- 
pkia Pi/lyandiLQt and ranks in the natural 
order of GuUij'erte. 

The characters are : ihat the calyx is a four- 
leaved perianth!um ^ leaflets ovate, concave, 
blunt, permanent; the two outer smaller ones 
opposite : the corolla has four petals, retusc, 
waved: the stamina are numerous filaments, 
capillary, the length of the corolla, connate at 
the base into a pitcher; anthers ovate: the 
pistillum is a roundish germ : style cvlindrie ; 
stigma thickish, concave : the pcricarpmm is a 
roundish nut, acuminate, w ith four longitudinal 
raised sutures : the seed single and roundish. 

The species is j'errta, Ferreous Indian 
Mesua* 

In its native situation it is a tree with oppo¬ 
site lanceolate leaves, five times as long as the 
internodes, quite entire, the upper surface 
smooth and green, the under glaucous and 
smooth; on very short petioles ; the flower in 
each axil of the leaves sessile ; the petal very 
large and rounded : the germ within the calyx i 
the style thick, the length of the stamens: 
the stigma capitate* According to Rhccdc, it is 
a very large tree, spreading like the lime, with 
flowers the size and shape of the wild rose or 
sweet brier, being much cultivated in Malabar 
for the beauty of the flowers, which come out 
there in July and August; and bearing smooth 
green fruit m six years from the nut. It is a 
native of the East Indies. 

Culture. —This plant may be increased by 
seeds, layers, and cuttings. 

The seeds should be sown in the spring, in 

E ots of light earth,plunging them in a bark hot- 
ed in the stove. When the plants have at¬ 
tained some growth, they should be planted in 
separate pots and replugged in the bark-bed* 
where they must be kept. 

The layers should be made from the young 
branches, and be laid down in the autumn or early 
spring, being taken off when well rooted, ana 
planted in separate pots, having the same ma* 
nagement as the others* 

The cuttings should be taken from the young 
branches ancf be planted in the summer, in pots 
of light mould, and plunged in the bark-oed* 
When they have stricken root, they should be 
removed into separate pots, and be managed as 
the others* 

They afford variety among other stove plants* 
MICHAUXIA, a genus containing a plant 
of the herbaceous, flowering, exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Ociandria 
ManQfzyniij} and ranks in the natural order 
of Cutn panacea?. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one* 
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leafed perianthium, sixteen-parted : segments 
lanceolate, unequal, the alternate ones reversed: 
the corolla one-pctalltd, wheel-shaped, ciglu- 

f >ancd, larger than the calyx ; segments linear* 
anceolate, spreading very much, revoluie at 
the tip: nectary cight-valved* staminiferous ; 
the stamina have eight awl-shaped, permanent 
filaments : anthers linear* very long, pressed 
dose to the style : the pibrillum is an inferior, 
turbinate germ: style columnar, permanent: 
stigma eight-parted : segments awl-shaped, re- 
volute: the pericarnium is a turbinate capsule, 
truncated, eiilht-celled, valveless; cells rhoinb- 
ed: the seeils very numerous, small, oblong, 
inserted iuto the receptacles. 

The species is Af, campanu oides t Rough¬ 
leaved Michauxia. 

It is a handsome biennial plant; the stem 
simple, panicled when in flower, upright, her¬ 
baceous, rough-haired, green, two feet high, 
the thickness of the little linger, milky, as are 
also the branches, peduncles and calyxes : the 
branches alternate, axillary, flowering alii over, 
spreading, reclining at the end: the root- 
leaves arc pctioled, cordate; the next pe¬ 
ll oled and runciuate: the stem-leaves half¬ 
embracing, lanceolate, acute, widening into 
ears at the base, irregularly gashed, serrate, 
nerved, w'rinklcd, rough-haired, rigid, waved, 
ascending at the sides, purple at the edge, four 
inches long, an inch and a half wide: the flow¬ 
ers arc in a panicle, pcduncled, bracted, hang¬ 
ing down, white, four inches in diameter: some 
slightly tinged with purple on the outside. It 
was found in the Levant, 

Culture .—It may be raised from seed procur¬ 
ed from its native situation and sown in the 
early spring season, in pots plunged in a hot¬ 
bed, or on a moderate hot-bed. When the 
lants have attained a little growth they should 
e removed into separate pots and be re-plunged 
in the hot-bed. It must afterwards be mana¬ 
ged as tender green-house plants. 

It affords variety in collections of this sort, 
MICHEL1A, a genus containing a plant of 
the nee or shrub kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandrkt 
and ranks in the natural order of 

CotthifiaUe* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a three* 
leaved perianthium: leaflets petal-form, oblong* 
concave, deciduous: the corolla has fifteen pe¬ 
tals* lanceolate; the outer ones larger: the 
stamina have very many awl-shaped filaments, 
very short; ambers erect, acute : the pistil lum 
has numerous germs, imbricate in a long spike: 
styles none : stigmas reflex, blunt : the peri- 
carpium berries (berried capsules) as many. 


globular, one-celled, half-bivalved, dispersed 
m a raceme : the seeds four, (from two to 
eight,) convex on one side* angular on the 
other. 

The species is M. Champaca r, Champaca or 
Indian Michelia, 

In its native situation it is a lofty tree, with a 
trunk as large as a man can compass, covered 
with a thief ash-colourcd bark, but in (.his 
climate it is only the size of a shrub : the leaves 
are a span or more in length* and four or five 
inches in width, contracted into an oblong nar¬ 
row point, of a hard texture, flat and smooth, 
dusky green above* brighter green beneath, on 
petioles an inch in length : the flowers on the 
extreme twigs* axillary, on thick, upright pe¬ 
duncles an inch and a half in length, and hav¬ 
ing a very fragrant smell: the petals narrow, in 
three rows ; in the outer row eight, three times 
as broad as those in the middle row, which are 
also eight; towards the top they are more round 
and sometimes pointed or cuspcd, but less so 
than in tire middle row: in the inner row they 
are small, short, very much cusped towards the- 
top, pale yellow : fruit oblong spheroidal, with 
athickish rind, first green, then pale whitish 
yellow, having a very sharp taste, and not very 

f leasant smell. It is a native of the East 
ndies. 

Culture .—This plant may be increased by 
seeds, layers, and cuttings, managed in the 
same manner as the above sort. 

It affords variety in collections of stove 
plants. 

MILFOIL. See Achillea* 

MICE, a sort of vermin highly destructive to 
several sorts of garden crops, such as pea* and 
beans in the early spring, and lettuces, melons 
and cucumbers in frames in the winter season. 
When discovered they should be immediately 
destroyed. See Vermin. 

MILDEW, a vegetable disease very hurtful to 
some kinds of plants. It is supposed to proceed 
from different causes: some consider it as a kind 
of thick clammy moisture* which falls on, or 
rather transpires from, the leaves and blossoms 
of plants, which, by stopping up the pores^ 
prevents perspiration* and hinders their growth. 
The author of The Philosophy of Gardening 
suspects it to be a plant of the fungous kineb 
which grows without light or change of air, 
and with its tools penetrates the vessels of the 
vegetables to which it adheres, which areprobabtv 
previously diseased* and thus deprives them of 
their due uourishmem. But what is common¬ 
ly denominated mildew is an insect which is 
frequently found in vast numbers feeding upon 
the effused moisture. Iu a treatise upon this 
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disease by Mr, Segar, it is conceivtd to be of 4 
very sharp corrosive nature, and by its acrimony 
io hinder the circulation of the nutritious sap ; 
in consequence of which the leaves begin to 
fade, and the blossoms and fruit to be greatly 
injured. 

The author first mentioned conceives the best 
method of removing it to be by admitting more 
light-and air, by proper thinning or pruning 
so as to restore the natural vigour of the plants* 

Mr,- Forsyth has observed that, “ contrary 
to the common opinion, trees are more liable to 
mildew on south and west walls, than on an 
east wall ; and has frequently removed such 
trees from a south or west wall, to a north 
or east wall, where they have perfectly re¬ 
covered, 

,Hc advises “whenever danger is appre¬ 
hended, to wash nr sprinkle'the trees well 
with urine.and lime-water * mixed ; and when 
the ynung and tender shoots are much infected; 
to wash' them well with a woollen doth 
dipped in the following' mixture, so as to clear 
them of ail the glutinous matter, that their re¬ 
spiration and perspiration may not be ob* 
< true ted, 

“ Take of tobacco one pound, sulphur two 
pounds, unslaked lime one peck, and-about a 
pound of elder-buds; pour on them ten gallons 
of boiling water; covei^ it close and let it stand 
till cold ; then add as much cold water- as wiH 
fill a hogshead. It should stand two or three 
■days to settle, when the scum may be taken off, 
and it is fit for use. 

“There is a sweet saccharine substance found 
on the leaves of certain trees, which is generally 
but erroneously supposed to fall from heaven 
like dew. It is known by the title of Honey- 
dew, ^ There are:supposed' to’ be two kinds of 
it, one of which'* Mr* Forsyth says u transpires 
from the leaves of the trees where it is found ; 
and the other is the excrement of a small insect 
called a Vine-fretter, a species of the Aphis, 
Bees and ants are very fond of both these 
kinds of honey-dew,” As this exudation, “by 
its viscous quality," closes up the pores ana 
stops the perspiration of trees, it must of course,” 
he thinks, be very hurtful to them*" 

It is a vegetable disease, which should, in his 
opinion, be treated in the same manner as the 
mildew, by washing at the same times, 

MIMOSA, -a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby and undei shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Polygamia 
Aiort&cia and ranks 4n the natural order ofio- 

MF Ctf/dCfrfV * H 

The characters are :* that the calyx is a onev 
leafed perianthiutn, five-toothed, very small^ 


the corolla has one petal, funnel-form, half- 
fivc-cleft, small : the stamina have capillary, 
very long filaments; anthers incumbent; the 
pistillum is an oblong germ : style filiform, 
shorter than the stamens; stigma truncated: 
the pericarpium is a long legume, with several 
transverse partitions; the seeds many, roundish, 
of various forms. j a 

The species cultivated arer* i\ Af; plena f 
Double-flowered- Annual Sensitive Mimosa; Z, 

M. ■vivay Lively Mimosa ; 3, A/. qnadi m ivah*is $ 
j^uadri valve-podded Humble Mimosa ; 4, A/. 
serrsitiiWi Sensitive Plant; 5. M*pmtica t Humble 
Plant ; <5* Af. virgata, Long twigged Mimosa; 

7- A/, punctate^ Spotted-stalked Mimosa; 8. 

M\ pernombticantii Slothful Mimosa; p. A/, 
asperata , Hairy-podded Mimosa; 10. Af. pigra 9 
Slow American Sensitive Plant; 11. AT. gluitaij 
Glaucous Mimosa ; 13, AL corurgera^ Horned 
Mimosa, or Cuckold Tree; 1 3 ." Af. horrldd. 
Horrid Mimosa; 14. A/, Fames inner t FarnCsian 
Mimosa, or Sponge Tree; 15 . Af. A}ildtica f 
Egyptian Mimosa; 16* A/. iTrtirillata, Whorl- 
leaved Mimosa 3 17- Af. arboreal .Rough Tree 
Mimosa; 18 . 'Af. LeZ^ecA/Lebbcck, tit Egyp¬ 
tian Mimosa; -10. Af. lafmttqt/aj Broad'-po<f- 
tied Mimosa; SO.- Af. r tamartTtdtfolia t Tama- 
rindrieaved American Mimosa ; '21* A/.'rirri- 
-nfffe,-Spiral Mimosa; 1 22, M . Small- 

leaved Mimosa ; S3. Af. 1 tati/aiia. Broad-leav¬ 
ed Mimosa; 24. Af* purpurea , Purple Mimosa, 
or Soldier Wood ; 25, M . reticulata , Netted 
Mimosa ; z6. Af. scandens t Climbing Mimosa; 

27. Af* myrtifolia^ Myrtle-leaved Mimosa; 

28. Af- suaveolensj Sweet-scented Mimosa. 

1 The first, when cultivated in the garden, has 
great resemblance to the seventh sort; but the 
stalks never grow so erect, the wings of the 
leaves are lunger, and stand mote hbrizoiltal: 

4he heads of flowers are much larger, the 
stamens arc longer, and the flowers on the 
under side of the spike which have no stamen* 
are double ; the pods also arc shorter, and much 
broader than those of that sort. J r 

Jt is annual; the' stems round,'herbaceous, 
smooth, procumbent, rooting at all the joints : 
the leaves three-paired or four-paired, contract¬ 
ing with tfie least 1 touch': r frotn the axils* of 
these spring erect peduncles, four ot five inches 
high, with scales the whole length, sustaining 
handsome, yellow, almost globular heads, the 
same size with those of red clover: the flowers 
different in shape*, nature and use; those in the 
middle truly * five-petalled, in small five-cleft 
Calyxes, with many long stamens; but those fn y 
the circuit, instead of sramens havfi - 6T>Tongl 
beautiful, golden leaflets; much wider and fiand- 
somec than the -true petals, which are small 
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and of a greenish colour. These double flowers which come out several woody stalk** which 
are barren ; but the single ones are succeeded by decline towards the ground* unless they arc sup- 
flat* smooth* two-valvcd legumes* containing ported; they are armed with short recurved 
several black, shining compressed seeds. It is spines* and have wii.gcd or pinnate leaves, com* 
a native of La Vera Cruz* posed of four, and sometimes five pumas, whose 

The second species has trailing herbaceous bases join at a point* where they are inserted 
dtafks, putting out roots at every joint* and into the foot-stalk* spreading upwards like the 
spreading to a considerable distance: A single lingers of a hand ; the flowers from the axils, 
plant* in the stove, in one summer, has spread on short peduncles, collected in small globular 
near three feet square, and the branches so heads* of a yellow colour: the pods short* flat, 
closely joined, as to cover the surface of the jointed* in close clusters, almost covered with 
bed; but when permitted to grow thus* the stinging; hairy covers. It is a native of Brazil, 
plants seldom produce flowers : the leaflets are The sixth species has the spike roundish* nod- 
narrow, and the petioles are short and smooth : ding: the flowers ten-stamcned, and yellow; 
the flowers axillary, on naked peduncles about the lower ones of the spike without stamens or 
an inch in length ; they are of a pale yellowish petals. It is a native of the West Indies* flower- 
colour, and arc collected into small globular mg in July and August. 

heads: the legumes short, flat, jointed* con* The seventh rises with upright branching stalks 
tainirig three or four compressed, roundish seeds, six or seven feet high, becoming woody towards 
It is a native of Jamaica. the root* with callous dots dispersed upon it* 

The third has a creeping root : the stalks but not perennial (at least they are not so here 
slender, having four acute angles* armed pretty in any situation, the plants always decaying in 
closely with short recurved spines ; the leaves winter); they are smooth, and the leaves are 
on long prickly foot-stalks* and thinly placed composed of four or five pairs of long winged 
on the branches : the wings two pairs* about an lobes, which have about twenty pairs of small 
inch asunder* short: the leaflets narrow, not leaves ranged along the midrib; are smooth and 
very close : the peduncles axillary, sustaining a rounded at their points, of a full green on their 
small globular head of purple flowers : the Te- upper side, but pale on their under : these small 
gurries four-cornered* two inches long, four- leaves contract themselves together on their be* 
celled, four-valved; containing several angular ing touched, but the foot-stalks do not decline 
seeds in each cell* It was found at La Vera at the same time* as those do which arc tilled 
Cruz* Humble Plant*: it is therefore called the Sensi- 

The fourth species rises with a slender woody live Plant by way of distinction : the flowers are 
stalk, seven or eight feet high, armed with short produced upon fong foot-stalks* which come 
recurved thorns: the leaves grow upon long out from the wings of the leaves* and arc dis- 
foot-stalks which are prickly* each sustaining posed in globular heads which nod downward* 
two pairs of wings ; the outer pair has two lobes arc yellow; and ail those which have petals have 
which join at their base, and arc rounded on ten stamina in each, but those situated round 
the outside* but straight on the inner edges, the border have neitherpetals nor stamina; those 
shaped like a pair ot sheep-shears ; they are on the upper part of the spike are succeeded by 
much larger than the inner, arc almost two pods an inch and a half long* and a quarter of 
inches long* and one inch broad in the middle ; an inch broad, which change to a dark brown 
from the place where these are inserted into the when ripe* inclosing three or four compressed, 
stalk, come out small branches, which have shining, black seeds* it is probably a native of 
three or four globular heads of pale purplish America, 

flowers coming out from the side, on snort pc- The eighth species has the stems seldom more 
dunclcs ; and the principal stalk has many of than two feet and a half high, and smooth: the 
those heads of flowers on the upper part for leaves arc composed of three or four pinnas* 
more than a foot in length ; and this, as also which are shorter* and the leaflets much nar- 
the branches, is terminated by similar heads of rower than In the first and seventh sorts: the 
flowers : the pods are broad* flat, jointed, open- heads of the flowers arc smaller, being made up 
ing by two valves, containing one, two* or of many long white filaments, forming ahoge- 
three compressed orbicular seeds: the leaves fcher a round head* and the pods longer and 
move but slowly when touched, but the foot- narrower, an inch long, and a quarter of an huh 
stalks fall when they are pressed very hard, broad* with a round protviberance at each seed. 
It js a native of Brazil. It groves naturally in all the islands of the 

The fifth lias Lhc roots composed of many West Indies* where it has its name from the 
hairy fibres* which sit close together* from lcavrt not contracting on being touched. 
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The ninth species has a shrubby erect stalk 
about five foci high, hairy and arnica with short* 
broad, strong thorns, which are white, standing 
on each side, almost opposite, or alternate : the 
leaves five- or six-patred, with a strong midrib, 
and between each pair two short strong spines, 
pointing out each way: the leaflets extremely 
narrow and very dose: towards the upper part 
of the stalk the flowers arc produced from the 
aides on short peduncles ; they are collected 
into globular heads, ajid are of a bright purple 
colour : the stalks are also terminated by smaller 
heads of the like flowers ; the pods flat, jointed, 
tfbout two inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad, spreading like rays, there being com¬ 
monly five or six joined together at the base; 
they separate at each articulation, leaving the 
two side membranes or borders standing : the 
seeds, which are compressed and square, drop 
out from the joints of the pods, which arc hairy 
at first, but as they ripen beeonic smooth ; the 
K-tiolcs do not fall on being touched, but the 
eaflets close up, it is a native of La Vera 
Cruz. 

The tenth has the stem recurved, prickles scat¬ 
tered over it in pairs : the leaves commonly six- 
paired, with many paired pinnas ; oil the universal 
petioles there arc recurved prickles between each 
of the partial ones; and there is a straight upright 
prickle which is longer, between each pair of 
the partial ones, in place of a gland: the heads 
arc globular: the legumes membranaceous-com¬ 
pressed, jointed, rugged* It is a native of South 
America* 

The eleventh species has the spikes globular, 
large, peduncled: the flowers white, apetalous, 
ten-stamened ; the legumes long, flat. It flowers 
in April, and the seeds ripen in autumn; found 
at La Vera Cruz* 

The twelfth is a tree which seldom exceeds 
twelve feet in height: it has numerous branches 
forming a pyramidal figure : the leaves are small; 
the flowers are small, yellow', and void ofscent, in 
a dose cylindrical spike, an inch and a half long : 
the legumes coriaceous, containing a buttery 
pulp, in which the seeds are rolled up; the spines 
are verv singular, subaxillary and connate at the 
base, resembling the horns of oxen ; brown, shin¬ 
ing, hollow, and the longest more than five inches 
in length; they are all over the tree; and when the 
pods are ripe and the leaves fallen, they have a 
singular appearance. It is a native oi Carlbagena, 
flowering in June and July, and ripening seeds 
in September, 

The thirteenth species has the'branches angu¬ 
lar, smooth, with a brown bark : the leaves 
sometimes two from the axil of the spines: 
partial four-or five-paired, inner shorter,* with 


leaflets from fire-to seven-paired* outer eight-ta 
eleven-paired: leaflets linear, acute, smooth i 
the spines in pairs white, purple at the tip; the 
flowers iu a globular head, axillary and solitary, 
first sessile, then pcduneled, shorter than the 
leaves; the legumes compressed, and attenuated 
at the ba*e* h is a native of the Last and Wes* 
Indies, isc. 

Th c fourteenth has the flowers many-stamen- 
ed, very fragrant, yellow, in sessile 1km Js : the 
petioles have a gland below the leaflets : the le¬ 
gumes are fusiform. On account of the sweet¬ 
ness of its flowers, ii has been dispersed th rough 
must parts of Europe. It is brought by the 
Italian gardeners, who bring over Orange-trees, 
&c. in young plants, under the name of Gozia, 
It is a native of viaint Domingo, flowering from 
June to August. 

The fifteenth species is a tree which arrives at 
alartrc size in countries where it grows naturally, 
but in this climate is rarely seen more than eight 
or ten feet high : it lias the habit of the four¬ 
teenth sort ; differing in having no callous dots 
upon the branches: ihe bark is purple : the 
spines in pairs, and longer than those of the 
fourteenth: the branches purple,even ; the par¬ 
tial leaves about five pairs ; between two pairs 
of the outer ones a gland is inserted into the 
common petiole : the legumes necklace-shaped* 
compressed: the joints roundish-rhomb-shaped: 
flowers many-siamened, in peduncled heads. It 
is a native of Egypt and Arabia, It is the tree 
which yields the Gum Arabic* 

The sixteenth has leaves simple, linear* and 
pungent or hard and prickly at the end, and 
growing in whorls six or seven together ; but it 
has dissimilar leaves, and the primordial ones, 
or two or three first leaves which appear on the 
seedling plants, are bipinnate. , It is a native of 
New South Wales, flowering from March to 
May. 

According to Mr* Curtis, it is some years in 
arriving at its flowering state* 

The seventeenth is a lofty tree, with an up¬ 
right smooth trunk, covered with an ash-colour¬ 
ed bark ; the branches diverging, bent down, 
smooth ; the partial leaves twelve-paired : the 
universal petiole round, striated, ferruginous- 
pubescent : partial petioles also ferruginous : the 
glands roundish, concave, between the petioles: 
the scalelcts bifid, minute, at the base of the 
partial petioles: pinnas sixtecn-or eighteen-pair- 
ed, halved, subscssile* acute, entire, smooth ; 
the spikes peduncled, subgfobular, emu posed of 
aggregate, sessile, white flowers: the peduncles 
axillary, and slender; the seeds spherical, shin■- 
ing black* It is a native of Jamaica, where it 
it called Mountain or Wild Tamarind Tree, 
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The eighteenth has the leaves destitute of 
glands : trie pinna* from twelve to twenty, an 
inch in length : the bundles of dowers pedun¬ 
cled : the legume a span long. Jt is cultivated 
in the gardens at Cairo, where it flowers in June, 
and becomes a large tree* It is probably a na¬ 
tive of Egypt. 

The nineteenth has the brae tea 9 half-cordate: 
the peduncles in threes: the flowers in heads: 
an obsolete gland on the common petiole below 
the partial pimias ; the germs are globular, two- 
valved; with two roundish, concave or hemi¬ 
spherical leaflets ; the leaves very smooth. His a 
native of the West Indies* flowering most part of 
the siinnner. 

The twentieth species has the branches with 
Few recurved prickles: the leaves four* or five- 
paired : a gland between the lowest partial ones, 
which are twelve-paired, but the lowest pinnule 
wants the opposite on the inside ; on the com¬ 
mon petiole are two remote prickles, underneath 
between each partial one : the stipules wide* 
acuminate, purple : the legumes very wide. It 
is a native of America. 

In the twenty-first, the leaves divide into 
many ramifications : the leaflets arc roundish* 
and placed in a very regular order : the seeds, 
which arc flat, and one half of a beautiful red 
colour, the other half of a deep black, grow in 
long twisted pods* and hanging oy a small thread 
for some time out of the pod, when they are 
ripe, make a very agreeable appearance. It was 
brought from the Bahama Islands. 

The twenty-second species is frutcscent* be¬ 
ing a large procumbent branching shrub : the 
panicle very much branched, naked, terminat¬ 
ing the stem and branches ; the prickles small, 
scattered over the stem and panicle : the leaves 
having from twelve to twenty pairs of partial 
leaves, with an oblong melliferous pore at the 
base of the general petiole ; the leaflets linear 
and almost capiliary : there arc no prickles on 
the petioles or peduncles, but a gland above the 
base of the petioles : the flowers white, poly¬ 
gamous, in a vast diffused terminating panicle* 
of very many small globular heads. It is a native 
of the East Indies, 

The bark is there converted into a sort of tow* 
which is used for stopping cracks both in houses 
and boats. 

The twenty-I bird sort has the flowers many- 
stamened, sessile : the leaves are like those of the 
Walnut; and the flowers arc purple. It is a 
native of South America. 

The twenty-Fourth has ab.o purple flowers* 
and is a native of South America, 

The twenty-filth is a tree with rigid branches* 
that are flex nose from bud to bud : under each 
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bud is a pair of horizontal* whitish, stipular 
thorns, the length of the leaves: the leaves are 
jetiokd, conjugate, or one-paired* with pinnate, 
six-paired leaflets : the common petiole termi¬ 
nated above by a gland* beneath by a prickle : 
the leaflets oblong'■linear, blunt, at espial di¬ 
stances, the lowest smaller : the legume oval* a 
hand in length and halt' as much in breadth, 
compressed, with large scattered seeds* It is a 
native of the Cape, 

The twenty-sixth climbs to the tops of the 
tallest trees* to the height of one hundred and 
fifty feet* frequently overspreading many of the 
neighbouring branches* and forming large ar¬ 
bours : the wilhs are slender, but tough and 
flexile, striated* stiff, and Smooth: common 
petioles long* opposite* thickened at the base, 
round, very smooth, terminating in a tendril, by 
which the brandies are supported: the pinnas 
four-paired, pctiolcd, oblong, blunt at top, 
enurgmale, nerved, smooth on both sides, 
shining : the glands none: the tendril long* 
upright, bifid at the end: the spikes axillary, 
erect, very long, many-flowered: the flowers ap¬ 
proximating* subsessile* small: most of them 
are abortive ; and according to Browne, the fe¬ 
male plants throw out their flowers separate* and 
are succeeded by so n^my pods. It is a native 
of both Indies* and in the West Indies is called 
Cocoo/t , 

The twenty-seven ill species is in height three 
or four feet: the branches alternate, upright, 
angular* with a very tough smooth bark: the 
loaves of the young seedlings in pairs and pin¬ 
nated* with oval leaflets : but when the stein 
rises* the common footstalks of its leaves be¬ 
come dilated* the leaflets cease to appear* and 
the whole shrub is furnished on!v with such di¬ 
lated naked footstalks, which arc to all intent* 
anti purposes leaves . they are alternate, vertical, 
smooth* firm and glaucous : the stipules none ; 
on their upper edge near the base a small con¬ 
cave gland : the racemes are axillary, solitary* 
erect, of about six alternate heads, each having 
three or four small white flowers: the pod linear, 
pointed* zigzag, brown, with a very thick mar¬ 
gin : the seeds about six, oblong: the flowers 
on the young branches are very numerous* and 
fragrant* like those of Spinea UI maria. It is a 
native of New Smith Wales. 

It produces ripe pods* and perfects seeds in the 
stove, but in the green-house the flowers go oft* 
without any tendency to produce fruit. Jt is 4 
shrub of quick growth, and w inch blows very 
readily. 

According to Mr. Curtis, the foliage is usually 
edged with red. 

In the twenty-eighth the branches are most 
~ tt 
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acutely triangular, anti much compressed; their 
edges blight red : the leaves alternate, four or 
five iuch(.s long, with a rib and margin like tlw 
last; the flowers in axillary racemes, yellowish 
white, fragrant: (lie petals four: stamens nu* 
merou3: the young capsules smooth and glau¬ 
cous* It is a native of New South Wales. 

Culture *—They are all capable of being in¬ 
creased by seed, and Some of the sensitive kinds 
by layers and cuttings, but the first is by much 
the best method. 

The seed, procured from the nurseries or seed* 
shops, should he sown in pots of light rich 
mould early in the spring, covering it in with line 
earth a quarter of an inch deep, and phinging 
the pots in the hot-bed ; if in a common hot¬ 
bed under frames and glasses, managing them 
nearly in the manner of tender annuals, and 
when in a bark-bed in the stove, little trouble is 
required* But moderate sprinklings of water 
should be given ; and when the plants are two or 
three inches hieffi, they should be planted out 
singly into small pots, preserving the earth to 
their runts, replunging them in the hot-bed, 
giving water and occasional shade till they are 
well rooted, repeating the waterings frequently. 
The plants thould afterwards be continued either 
in the hot-bed under glasses, or plunged in the 
bark-bed of the stove, to facilitate their growth, 
preserve them in vigour, and increase the sen¬ 
sibility of the Sensitive kinds ; admitting fresh 
air pretty freely. 

The perennial sorts, both shrubby and her¬ 
baceous, must be kept in the stove all winter, 
and principally the year round. 

And they must be frequently removed into 
larger puts to prevent the roots from getting 
through the pots, which they arc apt to do, 
and by that means are often destroyed. 

The Acacia kinds arc the most tender, re¬ 
quiring the stove almost constantly, except a 
little in the heat of summer, when they must 
be placed in a* warm si I nation. 

They should always have a bark hot-bed, and 
be put m very Hindi pots filled w ith sandy mould, 
ih? I lent of the stove bting kept up to above tem¬ 
perate : as the leaves of some of them are shed, 
they have often the appearance of being dried 
w h. ji that not the case. 

Where there is not the convenience of a stove, 
those who are curious to have the plants, may 
have them in summer, by the aid of a common 
dung or tan-bark hot-bed under frames and 
tr as*vs, though not in winter ; hy raising some 
of the annual, or any ol the oilier kinds, bv seed 
in spring, in a hot-bed under a frame, fee. 
kvep-nir up the heat of the bed until the middle 
of June, and continuing the plants always un- 
8 


dor the frame, raising one end of the lights a 
little, occasionally, in warm days to admit fresh 
air j and as they rise in height, raise the frame at 
bottom, to allow' them full room to grow. About 
Midsummer, or soon atier, some of the low 
spreading kinds may likewise be turned out with 
balls, or plunged in their pots into a warm sun¬ 
ny border, and covered with lar<ie hand-glasses, 
w hich may be lined off occasionally just to view 
the plants. By these methods the plants may 
be pn-served through the summer in their sensi* 
live quality, though not equal in perfection to 
those in stoves; nor can they be preserved alive 
in winter out of the stove. 

The shrubby kinds that afford spreading 
branches mav be laved any time in summer, in 
pots plunged in the bark-bed, where ihey then 
lake root, and arc ready to pot off singly in the 
autumn season. 

The Sensitive and Humble sorts often branch 
out profusely, so as to furnish plenty of young 
shoots for cuttings, which should be planted 
in pots in the summer season, plunging them in 
the bark-bed, wherethey often readily take root, 
and form good plants* 

These modes should, however, only be prac¬ 
tised when seed cannot be procured. 

The general culture of all the species is after¬ 
wards to keep them always in pots placed in th 
stove, being plunged occasionally in the bark- 
bed, especially the Spreading Sensitive hinds, 
frequent waterings being given in summer and 
winter, but considerably the most in the summer 
season ; shifting them into larger pots as they 
increase in growth. And although most of the 
sorts will live in the open air in the heat of sum¬ 
mer, it is the best practice to expose them but 
sparingly* 

The fourth and fifth sorts are held in high 
estimation on account of the singular sensibility 
Indued in their leaves ; which, in consequence 
of being touched or shaken, either by the hand, 
a stick, or the least wind blowing upon them, 
the wings of the leaves suddenly close, and the 
foot-stalks fall down. 

The periods of time which the leaves, &c* 
require to recover themselves, alter falling from 
anv irritation, are according to the vigour of the 
plant, the hour of the day, the scrcnencss of the 
atmosphere, and the temperature ot the heat of 
the stove, &e* being often from ten or fifteen 
minutes to an hour or more. 

The plants also every evening naturally 
contract themselves, and expand again in the 
morning. They are all ornamental and curious. 

IVllMULUS, a genus containing a plant of 
the herbaceous flowery ornamental kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
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AngmpzrmiU) and ranks in the natural order 
of Personalia. 

The cl laractcrs arc; that the calyx is a one-leafed 
perianth sum, oblong, prismatic, five-cornered, 
live-folded, five-toothed, equal, permanent: the 
corolla is tme-pe tailed, riqgent; tube the length 
of the caivx : border iwo-Tippcd : upper lip up¬ 
right , b lid, rounded, bent (jack at the sid^s & 
lower hp wider, trifid, with the tegmenta round¬ 
ed; the middle one smaller: polaic con vex, bifid, 
protruded from the base of the lip ; the stamina 
have four filaments, filiform, within the throat; 
two shorter: anthers bifid-kidney-form : the 
pistil him is a conical germ: style filiform, the 
length of the stamens : stigma ovate, bifid, coin- 
pres^d: the pericarpium is an oval, two-culled 
capsule, opening transversely at lop : partition 
membranaceous, contrary to the valves: the 
seeds very many, aucl small: the receptacle ob¬ 
long, fastened on each side to the partition. 

The species cultivated are : I. M* rift gens, 
Oblong-leaved Monkey-flower; 2,3/. alahts* 
Wing-sulked Mtmulus ; 3. 3/. aurantiacus , 
Orange Mon key-flower. 

The first has a perennial root: the stalk is 
annual, square, a Foot and half high, with two 
oblong smooth leaves at each joint, broadest at 
their base, when: they join round thq stalk , but 
ending in acute points : the lower part of the 
stalk sends out two or three short branches, and 
the upper part is adorned with two flowers at 
each point, from the bosom of the leaves on each 
side ; they are of a violet colour, and have no 
scent. It is a native of Virginia and Canada, 
flowering in July and August. 

The second species has the ^ppearanee of the 
first sort: the stem is winged with four mem¬ 
branes running down from the base of the peti¬ 
oles, simple, smooth, with a branch let or two at 
top : the Laves arc two inches long, veinedjun- 
equally serrate : the peduncles axillary, solitary, 
opposite, foilr-comered, thickened at top. It 
is a native of North America, flowering in July 
and August. 

The third has the stalk about three feet high, 
much branched, shrubby, round, the young 
wood green, with a tinge of purple towards the 
lower part, of each joint, slightly ^viscid, as it 
becomes older changing to a tight-brown colour, 
and discovering manifest' fiaftres ; the branches 
alternately opposite, flower-bearing quite in the 
baac : the leaves' are opposite, scss||e, slightly 
connate, thj hluntncss at the end particularly 
apparent w hin contrasted with a leaf of the first 
son, toothed hr slightly serratej smooth, veiny : 
the flowers Inodorous, larg^ nearly twice the 
size of those of the first sort, uniformly pate 
orange, growing in pairs from the axils of the 


leave?, on peduncles that are about half the length 
of the calyx. It flowers during most of the 
summer. 

Culture —This plant is very hardy in respect 
to cold, but should have a loamy so Ft soil, 
rather moist than dry, and not too much exposed 
to the ami. 

The first sort imv be increased by parting the 
roots not too small, and planting them in au¬ 
tumn, or the early spring but the former is the 
better season. It may also be raised by seeds, 
which should be sown til autumn, soon aFter 
they become perfectly ripe, on a border ex[>osed 
to the morning sun* 

The third sort may likewise be increased in 
the same manner. 

The fourth kind is best propagated by plant¬ 
ing cuttings of the young shoots or branches in 
the early spring in pots of fresh mould, plun¬ 
ging them in a mild hot-bed, being afterwards 
managed as the other sorts* 

The first is capable of bearing cold when 
planted iivaloamy, soft, raiher moist soil, not 
Loo much exposed to the sun, 

Thia and \ the second sort may be introduced 
in the borders and clumps, and the third among 
other potted plums of the less tender kinds. 

MINT. Ste Mentha. 

MIRA BI LIS, a genus furnishing plants of 
the flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs lo the class and order Pen t amir i a 
Mmngijmay and ranks in the natural order of 
Nj/ctagines. 

The characters arc: that ihe calyx has the outer 
perianthium one-leafed, erect-ventricose, infe¬ 
rior, five-parted: segments ovate-lanceolate, 
sharp, unequal, permanent: inner globular placed 
under the petal, with a contracted entire mouth, 
and permanent: the corolla is on e-pet ailed, fun- 
net-form ; the tube slender, long, thicker at ton, 
placed on the inner calyx : border from upright 
spreading, entire, bluntly five-cleft, plaited: nec¬ 
tary spherical, fleshy, surrounding the germ, 
with a five-toothed mouth :? teeth very small, 
triangular, converging; the s Lamina have five fila¬ 
ments inserted into the orifice of the nedtary, and 
alternate with its teeth, within the'inner calyx 
free, more slender, fastened at bottom to the 
tube of the corolla, filiform, the length of the 
corolla. Inclining, uneqturf : anthers twin, round¬ 
ish, rising : the pistillmii is a turhrnaic germ, 
within the nectary : stylc^hfurm, the long! hand 
situation of the stamens : stigma globular, dot¬ 
ted, riritiSp there is no peiicarpiom : the inner 
calyx incrusts the seed and fails with it: the seed 
single, ovate-fire-cornered/^; > 

T he species cultivated are: l. 3f. jalapa. 
Common Marvel of Peru ; 2. M. dhhotoma, 
R 2 
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Forked Marvel of Pens ; 3, 3/. /u/dg?/Vmr, 
Sweel-seented Marvel tit' Pen;. 

The fir*t ha* a thick Hcfthy root: the sum 
thick, upright, much branched, and divided 
three feet or more m height : the lea\ eft arc broad, 
oblong, and opposite: floras terminating, about 
six, in clusters clo<e together without any leaf¬ 
lets between them, and not longer than the leaf, 
ft is peminkd, and a native of both the Indies, 
flowering from July to October, 

There arc several varieties in the colour of the 
flowers, as purple or red, while, yellow, variegat¬ 
ed purple aiul white, and variegated purple and 
yellow, but which resolve themselves into two 
principal varieties: as with purple and white 
flowers, which are variable; some being plain 
purple, others plain white, but most of them va¬ 
riegated with the two colours, and al I found occa¬ 
sionally on the same plant ; and with red and 
yellow flowers, generally mixed, but sometimes 
distinct on the same plant; some plants having 
only plain flowers, others only variegated, and 
others again both plain and variegated; but the 
plants which are raised from seeds of the purple 
and w hite never produce red and yellow flowers, 
or the contrary. ^ 

All these varieties are highly ornamental du¬ 
ring the months of July, August, and September, 
ana, when the season continues mild, often last 
till near the end of October. The flowers open¬ 
ing only towards the evening, while the weather 
continues warm, hut in muderate cool weather, 
when the sun is obscured, they continue open 
almost the whole day, and arc produced so plen¬ 
tifully at the ends of the branches, that when ex¬ 
panded the plants seem entirely covered with them, 
and from some being plain,others variegated, on 
the same plant, have a fine appearance* 

The second species resembles the first sort 
very much : the stalks have thick swollen joints: 
the leaves arc smaller: the flowers not much 
more than half the size, and do not vary in their 
colour from their natural purplish red ; the fruit 
is very rough* It is a native of Mexico; and com¬ 
mon in the West Indies, where it is termed 
the Four o'Clock Flower, from the circumstance 
of the flow ers opening at that time of the day* 

In the third, the stalks fall on the ground, if 
not supported ; they grow about three feet in 
length, and divide into several branches; are 
hairy and clammy: the flowers come out at the 
ends of the branches, are white, have very long 
slender tubes, and a faint musky odour, as in 
the other sorts ; are shut during the da;, and ex¬ 
pand as the sun declines: the seeds are larger 
than those of the other species, and as rough as 
those of the second sort* It is a native of 
Mexico, flowering from June till September* 

1 


C allure .—Tn all the sorts the pro pi gat ton tc 
ejected by sowing the seed in iho spring 
cither on a warm border or in a hot-bed; 
hut the kilier me;hod produces Lhe plants con¬ 
siderably more early, and in the greatest per- 
lcchim. 

When cultivated on warm south borders, in 
the places where the plants are to remain, the 
seed should be sown about the mill die of April,, 
either in patches or in shallow drills, half an 
inch deep, and six inches asunder: and when 
the places can be covered with hand-glasses, or 
a frame and lights, or the seed be sown in pots 
under those protections, or any other occasional 
shelter during the night-time and in cold wea¬ 
ther, it will greatly forward the germination o£ 
the seed, as well as the growth of the young 
plants afterwards* In the latter method, about 
June, the plants will be tit to plant out into the 
borders or into pots. Moist weather should be 
chosen for this purpose, and water and occa¬ 
sional shade be given tit! well rooted : they then 
readily grow*, and acquire a tolerable size ; but 
they do not attain to a lan^e size, or flower so 
early by a month or six weexs as those forward¬ 
ed in the hot-bed. 

la the latter method, a hoi-bed should be 
prepared in March, or early in April, under 
frame and lights, and earthed over about six 
inches deep, then sowing the seed in the 
earth of the bed in shallow drills half an 
inch deep, as directed above, or in pots of 
rich earth the same depth, plunging them in the 
earth of the bed- The latter is the better me¬ 
thod. The plants soon rise; when they should 
have fresh air daily, in common with the other 
plants of the bed, and frequent refreshings of 
water; and when nearly two inches high, be 
planted out into another fresh hot-bed to for¬ 
ward them, placing them either in the earth of 
the bed, four or five inches asunder, or singly 
in small pots (thirty-twos), plunging them in 
the bed; water and shade should be immediately 
given till fresh-rooted, continuing the care of 
admitting fresh air every mild day; and about the 
middle or latter end of May, when they have 
acquired a good size and strength, they should 
be mured by degrees to the full air, so as that 
they maybe removed into it fully about the be¬ 
ginning of June, choosing mild cloudy moist wea¬ 
ther, if possible, for the business ; taking up aucli 
as grow in the beds, with balls of earth about 
their roois,and planting them in the borders; but 
those in pots may be turned out w r ith the whole 
ball entire, aud planted in that way. Some 
should uUobe removed into large puts tor moving 
into particular situations* Water should be di¬ 
rectly given, and occasional shade to such as 
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require it, repeating tlit waterings to the whole, 
till [hey have struck fresh root anti begun to 
grow, 'when tliev will not require any turthcr 
culture, except the occasional support of sticks, 
winch is moit necessary in the last sort. 

As ihe seed ripens well, it will frequently pre¬ 
vent the trouble of preserving the roots* 

But when these are taken out of the ground 
in autumn, and laid in dry sand during the 
winter, secure from frost, and planted again in 
the spring, they grow much larger and flower 
earlier than the seedling plants; or when the 
roots arc covered in winter with tanner's bark 
to keep out the frost, they eften remain secure 
in the borders, w here the soil is dry. When the 
roots thus taken out of the ground arc planted 
the following spring in large pots, and plunged 
into a hoi-bed, under a deep frame,they mav he 
brought forward, and raised to the height 
of four or live feet, and flower much earlier in the 
season* 

in collecting the seeds, care should be taken 
not to save any from the plants which have plain 
flowers; and in order to have variegated flowers, 
the plain flowers should he pulled off from those 
plants which are intended to stand for seed. 

As the second sort is less hardy than the first 
and third, unless the plants are brought forward 
in the spring they seldom flower till very late, 
and their seeds do not ripen perfectly* 

All the sorts are proper for the principal bor¬ 
ders of pleasure-grounds, being very ornamental 
in their large branchy growth, as well as in their 
extensive flowering* 

The root of all the sorts is a strong purgative* 
MOLUCCA BAUM* See Moluccella* 
MOLUCCELLA, a gemi3 containing plants 
of the herbaceous annual exotic kind* 

Jt belongs lo the class and order Didt/narbia 
Gifmno-ifHfrfKin, and ranks in the natural order 
of FcrticUf-atce* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
Icafed periamhium, very large, turbinate, gradu¬ 
ally finishing in a very wide, hell-shaped, tooth- 
spiny, incurved, permanent border; the corolla 
is onc-petalktl, ringent, less than the calyx; 
tube and throat short: upper lip upright, con¬ 
cave, entire; lower lip trifle]: the middle seg¬ 
ment more produced, emarginate; the stamina 
have four filaments, under the upper lip, of 
u h it h two are shorter: anthers simple: the pis- 
tiHum is a four-parted germ ; style the size and 
situation of the stamens : stigma bifid: there is 
no pericarpium; fruit turbinate, truncate, in the 
bottom of the open calyx; the seeds four, con¬ 
vex (in one side, angular on the other, at top 
Wide and truncate* 

The species cultivated are; L Jtf, l&vis, 


Smooth Molucca Baum ; 2* A/* spmosa , Prickly 
Molucca Baum. 

The first lias an annual root ; the stem three 
feet high, spreading out into many branches, 
which are smooth, and come out by pairs: 
the leaves are roundish, deeply notched on their 
edges, opposite, on long petioles, smooth, light 
green mi both sides: at the base of the petioles 
the flowers come out in whorU ; burnediaiclv un¬ 
der the calyx also come out two bunches of pretty 
long spines, otic on each side, each bunch coire 
sistmg of five or six spines arising from the same 
point ; the corolla is small, and being placed at 
the bottom of the large calyx is not visible at a 
distance ; it is white with a cast of purple. 
Jt is a native of Syria, flowering in July and 
August. 

In the second the root is also annual: the 
stems smooth, purplish, four feci high, brandl¬ 
ing out in the same manner with the first ; the 
leaves are smaller, on shorter foot-stalks, deeper 
and more acutely indented on their edges : the 
talyx not so large, and cut into eight segments, 
each terminated by an acute spine: the flowers 
like those of the first sort. It is a native of the 
Levant, flowering in July and August* 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
sowing the seeds in the early autumn on a mild 
hot-bed, or in pots plunged into it, and when 
the plants have attained a little growth be 
planted in small pots,and placed under a hut-bed. 
frame in winter, where thev may have free air 
in mild weather by taking oft'the classes, being 
carefully covered in frosty weather, Keeping them 
pretty dry, otherwise they are apt to roL In the 
spring the plants may be turned out of the pots, 
with ihtir earth about their roots, and planted 
in a warm border, defended front strong winds,, 
giving them a little water to settle the earth to 
their roots; after which they require no other 
care but to be kept clean from weeds, and he 
supported with stakes. 

They afford ornament and variety in the bor¬ 
ders among other lender annuals. 

MOLY* See Allium. 

MOMORDICA, a genus furnishing plants of 
the annual trailing and perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Momwcia- 
Syttgzittxiuj and ranks in the natural order uf 
Cucurbit (icva*. 

The character? arc: that in the male flow ers the 
calyx is a oue-kalcd pcrianthium,concave, five- 
cleft: segments lanceolate, spreading; the corolla 
five-parted, fastened to the calvx, more spread¬ 
ing, large, reined, wrinkled; the stamina have 
three awl-shaped filaments,short: anthers on two 
filaments bifid, eared at the shies ; on the third 
simple, cme-eured only, consisting of a compressed 
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body and a fariniferous line once reflex: female 
flowers on the same plant: the calyx is a peri¬ 
anth i inn as in the male* superior* deciduous; 
the corolla as in the male: the stamina have 
three filaments, very short, without anthers: the 
pi&Uilum is an inferior germ, large; style 
single, round, trifid, columnar : stigmas three* 
gibbous, oblong, pointing outwards : the ptrri- 
carpium is a dry, oblong pome* opening elasti¬ 
cally, threc-cdlcd : cells membranaceous, soft, 
distant: the seeds several, and compressed. 

The species cultivated are; 1. At* baUamina^ 
Common Moinordica* or Male Balsam Apple; 
S* AT charantidy Hairv Momordica; 3. At* 
Lit]?a f Egyptian Momordica ; 4 , iU* elaterium t 
Elastic Momordica. 

The first has a trailing stem, like those of the 
Cucumber and Melon, ex tending three or four Feet 
in length, and sending out many side branches 
which"have tendrils: the leaves are shaped like 
those of the Vine, smooth* deeply cut into se¬ 
veral segments, and spreading open like the hand. 
According to Mariyn, the fruit is fleshy, ovate* 
drawn to a point at each end* obscurely angular, 
remotely tubercled in longitudinal rows, smooth 
in the other pans* red when ripe, one-celled* 
inflated* bursting irregularly, and dispersing the 
seeds, which are ovate and pale brown, with 
a spring. Lt is a native of India* flowering in 
^June and July. 

The second species has a round* slender, 
branched stem, climbing by lateral tendrils : the 
leaves are sinuate-palmate, wrinkled, smooth* 
toothed* spread out into a ring, having the nerves 
pubescent; they are alternate and petioled : the 
flowers are sometimes hermaphrodite* on long, 
axillary, one-flowcrcd peduncles, of a yellow or 
orange colour: the fruit oblong* bluntly angular, 
tubercled, drawn to a point at each end* white, 
yellow;* or green on the outside; within very red 
and fleshy* one-celled ; it bursts elastically : the 
seeds ovate, flat, bitten at the edge. It is a na¬ 
tive of the East Indies, flowering in June and 
July. It varies, according to some* with short 
pointed fruit* 

■ The third has an angular* very much branched 
stem, climbing by Cifid spiral tendrils: the 
leaves having live or seven sharp angles* the 
middle one double the length of the others, un¬ 
equally serrate, veined, wrinkled, on long alter¬ 
nate petioles; the male flow ers are several to- 

f ret her, terminating: the females lateral, and so- 
itary: the pome a foot long, two inches thick, 
roundish* usually draw n to a point at each end* 
hairy* three-celled* with a white, flaccid* escu¬ 
lent pulp, of an insipid flavour: the seeds are 
oblong, compressed, and smooth. It is a native 
of die East Indies* flowering in July and August* 


The fourth species has a large fleshy perennial 
root, somewhat like that of Bryony: the stems 
thick, rough, trailing* dividing into many 
branches, and extending every way two or three 
feet: the leaves are thick* rough, almost heart- 
shaped* gray, on long foot-stalks: the flowers 
axillary, much less than those of the common 
Cucumber* of a pale yellow colour* with a green¬ 
ish bottom ; the male flowers stand on short 
thick peduncles; but the female flowers sit on 
the top of the young fruit, which crows to an 
inch and half in length, swelling like a Cu¬ 
cumber, of a gray colour like the leaves, and 
covered with short prickles: the fruit doe? not 
change its colour, but when ripe quits the pedun¬ 
cle, and casts out the seeds and juice with great 
violence. It is a native of the South of Europe, 

When the fruit is designed for medicinal use, 
it should be gathered before it is ripe, otherwise 
the greatest part of the juice, width is the only 
valuable part, is lost, as the expressed juice is 
not to be compared with that which runs out of 
itself; and the dalcriujii made from the clear 
juice is whiter, and keeps much longer than that 
which is extracted by means of pressure. All 
the parts of the plant are bitter, and strongly 
purgative. 

Culture *-*All these plants may be increased 
by sowing the seeds in the first three sorts upon 
a moderate hot-bed in the early spring months* 
as about March * and when the plants have hod 
a little growth* lei them be pricked out into 
another hot-bed, fresh air being given in fine 
weather* and water occasionally; or they may 
be let remain in the first hot-bed rill they have 
acquired sufficient growth, and have four nr five 
leaves, when they should be removed into the 
hot-bed where they are to remain, one or two 
plants being put into each light, due shade and 
water being given till fresh rooted. They after¬ 
wards demand the same management as the Cu¬ 
cumber kind* the branches being suffered to ex¬ 
tend themselves in the same manner. When 
thus managed and properly treated in respect to 
air and water, they produce fruit and ripe seeds 
in the latter end of summer, when it must 
be immediately gathered to prevent its being 
dispersed* 

The plants may likewise be set in pots, and 
laced in the hot-house, their vines or stems 
eing supported by slick*, in which mode they 
have a much belter aprea ranee and effect. 

The fourth sort may be sown or suffered to sc al¬ 
ter, where the plants arc to remain, or on beds 
of fine mould in the autumn ; the plants being 
afterwards thinned out or removed into rows in 
an open situation, three or four feci apart, 
and as many distant in them* requiring only, the 
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further culture of being kept clean from weed 5, produced In large heads or whorls at the top of the 
When the soil is dry, they often continue three stalk* and there is often a smaller w horl at a 
or four years. joizil below the head ; and out of the head arises 

All the sorts afford ornament, the first three a naked peduncle, sustaining a small head or 
sorts in the stove, and the last in the open bor- whorl : the flowers arc of a bright red colour- 
tiers. The fruit of the last also affords a medi- They come out in July; and in a moist season, 
cinal substance by inspiration. or when the plants grow in a moist soil, they 

MOXAKDA, a gemis containing plants of continue till the middle or end of September. It 
the fibrous-ronicd herbaceous flow-cry bicu- is a native of North America, 
nial and pc ecu lira! kinds. The fourth 3pecics resembles the following. 

It belongs to the class and order Dhtml) la but the leaves are longer, smooth, wrinkled a 
Ntmogynitty and ranks in the natural order of little like those of Sage, and the flowers white. 
Vert will ft Ut*. It is a native of North America, flowering from 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- July to September, 
leafed tubular periamhiuin, cylindrie, striated, The fifth has stems about two feet high, 
w ith a five-toothed equal mouth, permanent; the brandling out from the bottom to the topi 
corolla unequal: tube cylindrie, longer than the the leaves lanceolate, coming out in clusters at 
calyx: border ringent : upper lip straight, nar- each joint, where there are two larger leaves, 
row, linear, entire; lower lip reflex, broader, and several smaller ones on each side ; the larger 
trifid ; middle segment longer, narrower, ctnar- leaves are two inches and a half long, three 
gmate ; luteial blunt: the stamina have two quarters of an inch broad, and slightly indented 
bristle shaped filaments, the length of the up- on their edges: towards the upper part of the 
per lip, in which they are involved : amhi-rs stem the flowers come out in large whorls, with 
compressed, truncate at top, convex below, an involucre to each whorl composed of ten 
erect: the pisullum is a four-cleft germ : style or twelve small lanceolate leaves, of a purplish 
filiform, involved with the stamens; stigma bifid, red colour on their upper side (four larger, and 
acute : there is no peri carpi um ; calyx contain* four smaller, besides the leaves of the whorls) : 
ing the seeds at the bottom; the seeds four, the flowers are pretty large, of a dirty yellow 
roundish, colour spotted with purple. It is a hicmiial 

The species cultivated are: l. AT. Jistiilosa, plant; and a native of Maryland and Virginia, 
Purple Monarda; 2, AT oilongattty Loug-Ieav* flowering here from June to October, 
cd Monavda; 3. A/, dhhjmay Scarlet Monarda, Culture .—All these plants may bo increased 

or Oswego Tea; 4. AT mgma y White Monarda; by parting the roots, and some of them by slips 
3 . AT punctata* Spotted Monarda. and cuttings as well as seeds. 

The first has a perennial root, composed of As the first sort does not increase fast by the 
many strong fibres, and spreading far on every roots, the seeds may be sown in the autumn 
side : the stems, near three feet high, are hairy on a bed of good earth, and in the follow ing 
and obtuse-amrled ; they semi out tw o or four summer the plants be removed into nursery rows 
small side brandies tow ards the top : the leaves half a foot a pari, in a ratlin - shady situation, and 
oblong, broad at the base, but terminating in in the beginning of the follow 1 ing autumn set out 
acute points, hairy, a little indented on their where they are to remain and flower. They 
edges, on short hat 17 foot-stalks: the stern and succeed best in a soft loamy soil not too much 
branches terminating bv heads of purple flowers, exposed. 

which have a lone involucre, composed of five The roots should be divided either in the an- 
iicnrc-pointed leaves. It is a native of Canada, tunm or very early spring, but the former is the 
flowering from June to August, better, being afterwards either planted out in 

The second species diifirs trotn the first, i.i rows to remain till they arc strong, or, when 
having the leaves ovate at the base, and a little at- strong, at once w here they arc to remain. 
Li’UuaicJ, and more villose underneath. It is a Strong slips or cuttings of the brandies may 
native of North America, flowering from July be taken oil" in the beginning of summer, and 
to September, planted out in a shade border, due shade and 

The third has a perennial root : the steins water being given till welt rooted, when in the 
ab' mt two feet high, smooth, acute-angled : the autumn they may be removed to where they are 
leaves indented on the edges, on very short foot- to remain. 

Stalks; when bruised they emit a very grateful The third sort succeeds best in alight soil, 
rclieshing odour; towards the top of the plant in an eastern situation. 

cmne out two or four small aide branches, with They all afford ornamrnt in the borders and 
^mailer leaves of the same shape : the flowers arc clumps of pleasure-grounds. 
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MOXKEY-FLOWER. See Miuclits. 
MONK'EY's-BIIEAD. See Adavsoma. 
MONKVUOOa Sec Acomtum, 

M()\K*s-liNUliAflB. See 

MGNSOMA, a feints containing plants of 
the herbaceous under-shrubby biennial and per¬ 
ennial kinds, for the grccn-hoii'ic. 

It belongs to the class and order 'MimndUpfua 
Dwicatmlriay and ranks in die natural order of 
Grti*ntuiti$+ 

The characters are, that the calvx is a five- 
leaved perianthium : leaflets lanceolate, aw tied, 
equal, permanent: the corolla has five petals, 
obovate, preemorse - toothed, longer than the 
calyx, inserted into tire base of tbe pitcher of 
stamens: tbe stamina have fifteen filaments, 
tinned in five bodies, three in each, alt connected 
at (he base, and forming a very short pitcher: 
anthers oblong; tbe pisiillum is a five-cornered 
shflrt germ : style awl-shaped: stigmas five, ob¬ 
long: the pcritarpium is a five-conic red capsule, 
five-celled: each cell fixed to a very long, twisted* 
terminating tail ; the seeds solitary. 

The species are: 1* I\L spcciosa, Fine-* 
leaved Monsuma; 2. M\ lolata, Broad-lcav- 
cd JVlonsoma ; 3* M* ovata , Undulated 

Monscmia. 

The first has the radical leaves petlolcd, se¬ 
veral, bipimijilc-rpiinate; leaflets linear, pinnate* 
pinnassublanccolate : tbe scapes two or three, one- 
tlowcred, a span high, twice as long as the leaves, 
having in tbe middle a small six-leaved involucre, 
with 'lanceolate leaflets; the flower handsome: 
in habit and fructification it bears great affinity 
to Geranium, but is distinguished from it by 
having the appearance of Anemone* and by the 
stamens and style being different* 

The second species is very like the preceding, 
differing in no respect from it, not even in the 
very singular crown of the germ ; but the leaves 
arc simple, bluntly sc\ cn-lobcd* crenate, blunt, 
subpuhe?eent (as the whole herb is), entirely 
resembling tbo.se of some sorts of Geranium : 
the fruit "lias a beak to it* with a very long 
point* 

'flic third has the stem herbaceous, columnar, 
and filiform: the leaves opposite, about equal 
in length to the 1< int-stalks, ovatv, crmaled, 
about ball an inch Jong, with sonic hairs r the sti¬ 
pules are two on each side, subulate : the flowers! 
arc axillary, on very Song fbol-Mnlks, of a n hilidi 
vellow colour; about lire middle of the length 
of the foot-stalk are two stipules : the loot-stalk 
of tbe turners is upright: when hearing the 
fruit it is declinuLe-crcei from the stipules, one- 
ilowcml. 

AH tiles;: plants arc natives of the Cape; the 
two first being perennial, flowering in April 


and May, and the third biennial* flowering in 
August* 

Cttfitire .—The first sort rarely, if ever* ripen¬ 
ing seeds in lids climate, must be increased bv 
cuttings of tbe root* which should be planted 
in pots-of good mould, and plunged in a tan- 
hot-bed, watering them occasionally, when in x 
buic tune buds appear on the tops of the cuttings 
which are left out of the ground. They should 
be treated as hardy green-bouse plants, or he after¬ 
wards removed into separalc puts, and shel¬ 
tered under a good gardeti trame in the winter 
season. 

And the second sort should be raised in the 
same manner* 

But the third should be raised from seeds, 
which must be sown in the car!; - spring in pots 
ot light earth, and plunged in a mild lint-bed* 
When the plants are come tip, they should be 
removed into other pots separately* and be ma¬ 
naged as the other kinds. 

They afford variety amonir other potted plants. 
MOON TREFOIL* See Mk Die a go. ’ 

MORjEA, a genus Furnishing plants of the 
bulbous-tuberous-rootcd herbaceous flowering 
perennial kinds, 

Tt belongs to the class and order Triatufria 
Alono^i/niaf and ranks in the natural order of 
Ensatee. 

The characters arc: that the calyx has two* 
valvcd spathes : the corolla six-petalltd : three 
inner parts spreading; the rest as in Iris : the 
stamina consist of three short filaments; anthers 
oblong : the pisnlhim U an inferior germ ; style 
simple; stigmas three, bifid : the pcricarpium 
is a three-cornered capsule* three-grooved* tnree- 
cellrd ; the seeds very many* round* 

Tbe species cultivated arc ; I. M* Iriopefaldy 
lris-petalled Moraea; S, 71/. Ifuimdcs t Iris- 
like Sword-shaped Mnr&a. 

The first sort has two varieties, the first of 
which has the bulb with the scales connected at 
the sides a little compressed^ but distinct at the 
base : with ten compressed teeth, and as many 
aliiriLately shorter : the skin smooth, and dark- 
col mired ; the culm branched : branches three 
or tour : the leaves three or four, aw!shaped, 
pale-green, from five to sc ven or ehriit inches in 
length, and about half an inch broad, terminat¬ 
ing with three angles ; the illumes tuo-valvcd* 
siiliginbular, t wo-fiov.ercd : the flowers are u liite: 
the seeds of a redded; rust colour. It is a native 
ot the Cape, fimvt ring in dune. 

i lie second h~s I he scales connected at the 
base, bifid, depressed, but not von (pressed ; the 
glume tuo-vulved, two-iloweied ; the flowers 
two, seldom more than two on a scape : the 
routs are fibrous* like those of the I Jag-leaved 
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Iris, whence arise many small a wordshaped leave*, 
five or six inches long, and half an inch broad 
in the middle, diminishing towards both ends, 
of a deep green colour, lying over each other ai 
the base : the scape about eight inches high, 
having one smalt leaf at each joint, and termi¬ 
nated by one flower, covered with a two-valvcd 
spathc, of a dirty white, with a blush of purple. 
It is a native of the Cape, flowering in June, 
and ripening seeds about the end of July, 

The second specks has a fibrous root; the 
scape a span or toot high, roundish or scarcely 
compressed, jointed, smooth, simple or little 
branched, upright, the length of the leaves : the 
leaves ensiform, narrowed at the inner base, 
nerved, smooth, acuminate, upright: the flowers 
from the uppermost axils of the leaves, some- 
times three, but often only one : the spathe two- 
valved : the germ pedicel led* sublrigonal, stri¬ 
ated ; the corolla is six-petalled: the three 
outer petals obovate, oblong, bearded, spreading, 
with a yellow spot in the middle : the three in¬ 
ner white without spots, spreading like the outer 
ones; the seeds numerous, variously angular, 
depressed, with two flat sides. It is a native of 
the Cape. 

Culture .—These plants are all increased either 
by seeds, offsets, or parting the roots, which should 
be performed in August, in all the methods; 
the seeds being sown in small pots, and plunged 
into a bed of old tanner's bark, under a com¬ 
mon frame. The seed is chiefly sown for the 
sake of raising new varieties. 

The plants also require the shelter of a frame 
in winter, being apt to draw up weak when 
placed in the dry stove. Where they can enjoy 
the free air in winter, when the weather is mild, 
and be secured from frost and hard rain, they 
flower and ripen their seeds better than with more 
tender management. In summer they should be 
fully exposed to the open air till the approach of 
autumn, when they should be removed into the 
shelter of the frame. 

They afford variety among other potted plants 
in the green-house, See, 

MORINA, a genus furnishing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Aggregated. 

The characters are ; that the calyx is double : 
the perianthium of the fruit inferior, one-leafed, 
cylindric, tubular, permanent; mouth toothed; 
toothlets twp, opposite, longer; all subulate, 
acute; periamhium of the flower superior, one- 
leafed, tubular, bifid ; segments emarginate, 
blunt, permanent, upright, the size of the outer; 
the corolla one-petalled, two-lipped : tube very 
Vou IK 


long, widening above, a little curved in, filiform 
atbotlcm: borderflat, blunt,upper lip semi-bifid, 
smaller; lower trifid; segments all blunt, uni form, 
the middle one more lengthened: the stamina have 
two bri&llc-shaped filaments, aproximating to the 
style, parallel, fcboNer than the border : anthers 
erectj cordate, distant: thcpistillum is a globular 

S fcrni, under the receptacle of the flower: style 
ongrr than the stamens, filiform: stigma head¬ 
ed- pel late, bent in: there is no pericarpium : the 
seed single, roundish, crowned with the calyx 
of the flower. 

The species is M. Per&ica , The Persian or 
Oriental Morin a. 

It has a taper and thick root, running deep 
- into the ground, sending out several thick strong 
fibres aslarge as a finger: the stem nearly three 
feet high, smooth, purplish towards the bottom, 
but hairy and green at the top : at each joint are 
three or four prickly leaves, four or five inches 
long, an inch and half broad, of a lucid geeen 
on the upper side, but of a pale green and a 
little hairy underneath, armed on their edges 
with spines; the flowers axillary on each side, 
some white and others purplish red on the same 
plant; appearing in July, but do not produce 
seed in this climate. According to some it has 
the odour of Honeysuckle. It is a native of 
Persia near Ispahan. 

Culture *-^this is increased by seed or off-seld 
from the roots. 

The seeds should be sown in the autumn in 
the places where the plants are to grow, as, from 
their having a strong tap-root, they do not bear 
shifting well. The ground in the bed or border 
near them should not be afterwards much disturb¬ 
ed, the plants being only kept clean. They most¬ 
ly flower in two or three years^fter being raised. 

The off-sets should be slipped from the roots + 
while young, and be planted out where they are 
to stand, in the latter end of the summer, being 
afterwards treated as those raised from seed. 

They decay to the ground in the autumn, new 
leaves being sent up tn the spring; hut the roots 
continue several years when not stirred,or injured 
by severe frosts. 

They are highly ornamental in the principal 
beds and borders of pleasure-grounds. . 
MOROCCO, RED. See Adonis. 

MOR US, a genus containing plants of the 
deciduous tree kmd. 

It belongs to the class and order Monoecia Te+ 
trandria 7 and ranks in the natural order of Sra- 
Iridev, 

The characters are ; that the male flowers are 
in an ament: the calyx is a four-parted perian- 
thiuin : leaflets ovate, concave : there is no co- 
rolla: the stamina have four awl-shaped fila- 
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mentSj erect, longer than the calyx, one within 
each calycinc leaf: anthers simple: female 
flowers heaped cither on the same, ora difierent 
individual from the males; the calyx a four- 
leaved periamhium: leaflets roundish, blunt, 

{jermanent, the two opposite outer ones incum¬ 
bent : there is no corolla: the piatillum is a cor¬ 
date germ : styles two, awl-shaped, long, reflex, 
rugged: stigmas simple; there is no pcricar- 
pmm : calyx very large, fleshy, become suc¬ 
culent, like a berry : the seed single, ovate, acute. 

The species cultivated are; 1. M. 
Common Mulberry Tree: 9 . M. alba t White 
Mulberry Tree; 3 . Jlf. papyrifera^ Paper Mul¬ 
berry Tree: 4 . M , rubra t Red Mulberry Tree; 
5 . M^indtta^ Indian Mulberry; 6* M. tincto* 
ria, Dyer’s Mulberry or Fustiek-wood, 

The first differs from the second sort, accord¬ 
ing to Linnaeus, in having the leaves submiin- 
quelobate, bluntish, and rugged, undivided and 
shining; the fructification of the second dioe¬ 
cious, of this moncecious* These distinctions 
are not however exact, as this is a larger, stronger 
tree; and the fruit is dark blackish red and more 
acid. According to Miller, it has generally male 
flowers or catkins on the same tree with the fruit, 
but it often happens that some of the trees which 
are raised from seeds have mostly male flowers 
and produce no fruit; and he has observed 
some trees which produced only catkins for ma- 
nv years after they were planted, and afterwards 
have become fruitful. “This,” Martyn says, 
agrees with a general remark that he has made 
on ojoncectous trees, that whilst they are young 
they bear male flowers chiefly and very little 
fruit/' Trees of this sort of a certain age arc 
not only more fruitful than young ones, but 
their fruit is much larger ana better flavoured. 
It grows naturally in Persia; whence introduced 
into Europe. 

This is the sort usually cultivated as a fruit- 
tree in the garden. 

There is" a variety with palmate or elegantly 
cut leaves and a smaller fruit. 

The second species is a middle-sized tree, with 
a whitish bark, of which a coarse sort of paper 
may be made, and spreading branches: the 
leaves are broad-lanceolate, obliquely cordate, 
Eubscrrate, undivided, or threc-lobed, some cut, 
smooth, petioltd, scattered : the berries lateral, 
juicy, insipid, pale, oblong. It is a native of 
China, See. flowering in June, 

Miller observes that there are two or three va¬ 
rieties of this tree, which differ in the shape of 
their leaves, and in the size and colour of the 
fruit; but as it is of no other use but for the 
leaves, the strongest-shooting and the largest- 
laeved should be preferred. 
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This sort is commonly cultivated for its leaves 
to feed silk-worms in France, Italy, &c.; and in 
Spain, according to Mr. Townsend, they prefer 
the White Mulberry in Valencia, and the Black 
in Granada. But the Persians generally make 
use ol the latter; and Mr. Miller was assured by 
a gentleman who had made trial of both sorts of 
leaves, that the w orms fed with the latter pro¬ 
duced much the best silk ; but that the leaves of 
the black should never be given to the worma 
after they have eaten for some time of the white, 
lest they should burst. And Sir George Staunton 
states, that the tender leaves growing on the 
young shoots of the black sort arc supposed in 
'China to be the most succulent or juicy. 

The third is a tree which makes very strong 
vigorous shoots, but seems not to be of tall 
growth, as it sends out many lateral branches 
from the root upwards. The leaves are large, 
some of them entire, others deeply cut intu 
three or live lobes, especially whilst the trees arc 
young ; they are dark green and rough to the 
touch on the upper surface, but pale green and 
somewhat hairy on the under side, falling off on 
the first approach of frost in autumn. Ihe fruit 
is little larger than peas, surrounded with long 
purple hairs, when ripe changing to a black-pur¬ 
ple colour, and full of sweet Juice. It is a na** 
tive of Japan and the South Sea islands. 

The Fourth species, which is the Virginian Red 
or Large-leaved Mulberry Tree with black shoots, 
grows to the height of thirty or forty feet in its 
native situation, sending forth many large 
brandies* The leaves are not only larger but rougher 
than those of the common Mulberry, though 
in other respects they somewhat resemble them. 
It produces plenty of catkins, in shape like those 
of the Birch, and it has a dark reddish fruit. It 
is a native of Virginia and Carolina. 

The fifih is a Targe tree, w ith a soft, thick, 
yellowish bark, and a milky juice like the Fig, 
w'hicli is astringent. The branches cotne out on 
every side. The leaves are on short footstalks, 
rough, dark green above, pale underneath, al¬ 
ternate, The flowers in round heads, at the 
footstalks of the leaves, on each side the 
branches, of an herbaceous white colour: the 
fruit roundish, first green, then while, and fi¬ 
nally dark red. According to Miller it is a mo¬ 
noecious tree, but Linns us suspects it to be di¬ 
oecious. It is a native of the East Indies. 

The sixth species is a tall branching tree' with 
a fine head, the whole abounding in a slightly 
glutinous milk of a sulphureous colour: the 
timber is yellow, and is used in dyeing: the 
spines awl-shaped, solitary, few; entire branches 
are frequently without any: the leaves acuminate, 
serrate, smooth on both sides, veined, distichous* 
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on abort petioles of various sizes : aments soli¬ 
tary, pendulous, axillary between the petiole and 
the spine, two or three inches in length, cylin- 
flric and very close: the female flowers on a dif¬ 
ferent tree, collected into a globe : their recep¬ 
tacles axillary, glaucous-green, solitary, with 
short petioles : among the female flowers are 
some chaffy bodies, wfiich perhaps were flowers 
suffocated by their neighbours ana dried up ; the 
fruit yellowish green, sweet, but eaten chiefly 
by birds- It is a native of Brazil - 

Culture *—All the sorts are capable of being 
increased by seeds, 1 avers, cuttings, grafting, 
and inoculating or budding. 

The seed method is chiefly practised for those 
which are not intended as fruit-trees, as they 
are very liable to vary in that way. It should be 
sown in the early spring, as about March, on 
a bed of fine earth, in a warm aspect, or upon 
& mode rate hot-bed p rote ctedwith glasses, in drills 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch. Water 
should be gi^en slightly in dry weather; and in 
the heat of the day shade; covering it in cold 
nights. When the plants appear, ihev should 
be well guarded from frost in the early spring, 
and he kept clean during the summer, ana pro¬ 
perly shaded and watered, protecting them the 
first autumn and winter, removing them in the 
following March into nursery rows two feet 
apart, and one distant, to continue a few years, 
when they may be set out where they are to grow. 
They should not be removed, either from the 
feed-bed or nursery rows, till perfectly strong. 

When intended for feeding si Ik-worms, they 
should be kept in a low shrubby state. 

They appear, from Sfr George Staunton, to 
succeed best in China, on beds about a foot 
high in moist loamy soils. 

When raised for fruit, great care should be 
taken that the layers or cuttings he not only 
taken from old fruit-bearing trees, but that the 
branches made use of be also fruit-be a ring. 

The layers may be made from stools formed 
for the purpose, or by raising large boxes, baskets, 
or pots of earth, so as to lay the branches in 
them in the autumn, by the slit method, 
lieading them down to two eyes each. When 
they have taken root in the autumn following, 
they may be removed into the nursery and 
xiianagcd as the seedlings. 

The cuttings should be made from the former 
year's shoots of such trees and branches as bear 
^ til, and have fine fruit, not being shortened, 
but planted their whole length, leaving two or 
thre^ buds above the ground* They should be 
planted in March on Fight rich earth, pressing 
the mould well about them, in order that it may 
be kept from getting too dry. 


When well rooted in the following spring, 
they may be removed into the nursery, being 
regularly trained to stems bv means of stakes 
fixed to each of them, to which the principal 
shoots should be trained, removing most of the 
rest, except such as are necessary to detain the 
sap for the support of the stem. 

They may be trained to Standards, Half 
Standards, and Dwarf Standards. See Prun¬ 
ing and Training. 

After standing three or four years in the nur¬ 
sery, they will be ready to plant out for good. 

They should have but little sun at the first 
planting of the cuttings, but afterwards as much 
as possible, provided the earth about than be 
prevented from becoming dry, by moss or other 
means. The cuttings also succeed well when 
planted in a hot-bed \ and in all cases when 
covered by hand glasses. 

Some also plant them in October* 

The grafting and budding, or inoculating, are 
certain methods of continuing the proper kinds, 
and should be practised in the usual*manner upon 
the seedling stocks of any of the species. See 
Grafting and Budding. 

Mr* Forsyth remarks, that as the fruit is 
produced on the young wood, only such branches 
as cross others, aiuf such as are decayed, or 
broken by accident, should be cut out, applying 
at the same time the composition. When, how¬ 
ever, the heads become too full of wood, it will, 
he thinks, be necessary to thin them, as the 
fruit is larger and better flavoured where the 
heads are kept thin of wood.” 

He advises planting these trees, when for fruit, 
in grass orchards and pleasure-Grounds, as iC the 
finest of the fruit, when ripe. Frequently drops, 
which, If it fall .on dug or ploughed ground, 
will be soiled and rendered unfit tor ujc, as the 
earth will adhere so to the fruit as to render 
the cleaning of it impracticable$ but if planted 
on lawns, or in grass orchards, the fruit can be 
picked np without receiving any injury* An¬ 
other reason for planting these trees on hwns or 
in orchards is/' he says, ** that when full grown, 
they are too large for a kitchen-garden. The soil 
in which they Thrive best is a rich, light, and 
deep earth 

He has tried the efficacy of his composition 
on several of these trees in a very decayed hol¬ 
low state of the trunk, cutting out all the dead 
wood and cankered parts of some, and heading 
down others that were stunted and sickly* After 
these operations they pul forth vigorous branches, 
and bore excellent crops of fruit, more than dou¬ 
ble the size of that which they produced in their 
former state.” 

And he advises those who have anv old 
Ss 
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decayed Mulberry-trees, to treat them in the 
■ame manner; but those which are very much 
decayed should be headed down ; this will throw 
them into a healthy bearing state, and in two or 
three vears they will, he asserts, produce plenty 
of fine fruit." 

And as old trees of this sort bear better and 
have finer fruit than young ones, it is of impor¬ 
tance, he think*, to restore them* 

The fifth and sixth sorts are tender, requiring 
the protection of the bark stove. 

The first sort is raised for the fruit; but the 
others chiefly for the purpose of variety and or¬ 
nament . The third is used for having the bark 
made into paper in some countries. 

MOSSING OF FRUIT-TREKS. This is a 
disease arising from the Moss Plant establish¬ 
ing itself upon such fruit-trees as are in an un¬ 
healthy state of growth or which are planted so 
close together as to prevent a due circulation 
of air ami dryness. Tne trees, by this means, are 
not only injured, from the plant fixing itself upon 
them, and restricting their growth, but probably 
by the quantity of moisture that it attracts, and 
the dampness that is produced in that way. 

For the prevention and removal of this state 
of fruit-trees, Mr. Forsyth advises the washing 
them with a mixture of fresh cow-dung, urine 
and soap-suds, as by this means the moss is not 
only prevented from growing on the trunks and 
branches, but the ova of insects are destroyed, 
the trees nourished, and the bark kept in a fine 
healthy state. It may also be removed by scrap¬ 
ing the trees. 

Apple-, Pear-, and Plum-trees are very liable to 
be aftectcd in this way. 

MOTION OF PLANTS, the course or direc¬ 
tion of growth in different parts of them. 

In the roots and stems the direction is totally 
opposite, the former either running directly 
downward into the ground, or horizontally un¬ 
der the surface; while the latter direct their 
motion towards the air and light of the sun, 
mostly in an upright manner, but sometimes 
horizontally along the surface of the ground. 
The causes which operate in promoting these are 
the quest of nourishment in the root, and the 
influence of the air and light of the sun 
on the stem; for when any number of plants 
growing in pots is placed in a room, which only 
admits a small portion of light at one place, the 
stems alt incline towards that side; in close dark 
thickets, the young trees always lean to the part 
where the most light penetrates; and the new 
shoots of espalier or wall-trees detach them¬ 
selves from those supports, in quest of free 
air and light. 

It seems that the force of motion is greater in 


the roots than in the stems; the roots, without 
ever once going out of their way, pierce the 
hardest soils, penetrate into walls, which they 
overturn, and even into rocks, which they split; 
whereas the stems and branches surmount ob¬ 
stacles by leaving their natural direction, and 
over-topping them. 

Though the natural tendency of most sterna 
or trunks is to ascend, some by their weakness, 
or natural growth, descend : and occasionally by 
means of roots breaking out all along the stems 
and branches, as in the Strawberry, Penny-royal, 
and many other creeping plants, the stems are, by 
the roots striking into the earth, tethered as it 
were to the ground, and only their extremities 
have the powerof directing their course upwards. 

The leaves and flowers of plants also direct 
their course towards the air, and light of the sun; 
the leaves always turning their upper surface 
outwaTd to the air and light; which is very ob¬ 
vious in Wall-trees, and when a branch is over¬ 
turned, so that the leaves are inverted, they na¬ 
turally direct their surfaces again gradually up¬ 
wards to the light and air, though this often 
takes them several days* grow th. Some flowers 
are also supposed to have a particular daily 
motion, so as to present their surfaces directly 
to the sun, and follow the diurnal course of it* 
as the Sun-flower, and most of the compound 
flowers ; in all of which the disk or surface ia 
believed to look towards the east in the morning, 
the south at noon, and the west in the evening, 1 

And during the heat of the sun, the pinnated 
or winged leaves, particularly of the papiliona¬ 
ceous tribe of plants, rise vertically upward; the 
opposite lobes or folioles, which compose these 
leaves, rise so as to be generally applied close 
together by their upper surfaces; but in that 
state of the atmosphere which generally precedes 
a storm, or during a close, moist, cloudy air* 
the lobes of the same sort of leaves extend them¬ 
selves commonly along the foot-stalk; and 
after sun-set incline still lower, and hang di¬ 
rectly down under the loot-stalk, being applied 
close together like the leaves of a book, by their 
lower surfaces j a state which by Linnaeus is 
called the sleep of plants. 

The simple leaves of many plants, when their 
surface is exposed to an ardent sun, also become 
concave above, but gradually recover as the 
heat declines. But, of all the motions of the 
leaves of plants, none U so sudden and rapid as- 
those of the Sensitive and Humble kinds. 

There is another kind of morion in plants^ 
that is, elasticity > which is resident particularly 
in sonic sons of seed-vessels, such as the Yel¬ 
low Balsam inc, and Spurting Cucumber, &c.. 
in which their fruits, when arrived at maturity* 
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burst open like a spring, and dan out their seeds 
with an elastic force to a considerable distance 
in many cases, 

MOULD, such earthy substances as consti¬ 
tute soils, when reduced into a line pulverized 
state in their particles. It is of different quali¬ 
ties according to the nature of the earth or soil 
in which it is found. But the best is probably 
that which contains a large proportion of car¬ 
bonaceous or vegetable matter, Jt is of very 
different colours in different cases, as hazel, dark* 

g*ay,russet,ash, yellowish red, and various others. 

ut the first three colours are generally con¬ 
sidered as denoting the best qualities, and the 
last the most unfriendly for the growth of 
vegetables. 

For the purpose of the gardener, those moulds 
which are capable of working well at all seasons, 
are rather light and dry, perfectly mellow and fine 
in their particles, being well enriched with vege¬ 
table and animal matters, are the most proper 
anil capable of affording the largest crops of good 
vegetables. See Earth and Soil, 

MULCH, a term made use of in gardening 
to signify such strawy dung as is somewhat moist 
and not rotted. It is found useful for protecting 
the roots of new-planted choice trees or shrubs 
from severe frost in winter, and from being 
dried by the fierce sun or drying winds in spring 
and summer, before they are well rooted; in 
which cases it is spread evenly on the surface of 
the ground round die stems of the trees, as far 
as the roots extend, about three or four inches 
thick, but which should be augmented in winter, 
when the severity of the frost renders it neces¬ 
sary, It may also be employed for many other 
purposes, 

MOUNTAIN ASH. Sec Sorbus. 
MOUSE-EAR. Sec IIieracium, 
MUGWORT. See Artemisia. 
MULBERRY-TREE. See Morus. 

MUSA, a genus containing plants of the 
perennial kind for the hot-house• 

It belongs to the class and order Potyqamia 
Monoecia) and ranks in the natural order of 
Sc it a mi net?* 

The characters arethat the hermaphrodite 
lowers are more towards the base of the simple 
spadix, separate in alternate spathes: the calyx 
ia a partial, ovate-oblong spathe, plano-concave, 
targe, many-flowered : the corolla unequal, rin- 
gent: the petal constituting the upper lip, but 
the nectary the under tip: petal erect, ligulaic, 
truncate, five-toothed, converging in front at 
the base; nectary one-lea fed, cordate, boat¬ 
shaped, compressed, acuminate, spreading out¬ 
wards, shorter than the petal, inserted within 
the siuus of the petal; the stamina have six 


awl-shaped filaments, five of which within the 
petal arc erect, the sixth within the nectary is 
reclining : anthers linear, from the middle to the 
top fastened to the filament; but most frequently 
there is only one anther on the sixth filament, 
and very small ones or none on the rest: the 
pistillum is a very large germ, obtusely three- 
sided, very long, inferior: style cylindric, erect, 
the length of the petal: stigma headed, roundish, 
obscurely six-cleft: the nericarpiuvn is a fleshy 
berry, covered with a husk, obscurely three- 
sided, or six-sided, gibbous on one side, one- 
celled, hollow in ihc middle; ihe seeds very 
many, nestling, subglobular, wjrinkled-tuberclea, 
excavated at the base, or only rudiments t males 
on the same spadix, above the hermaphrodite 
flowers, separated by spathes : the calyx, corolla, 
and nectary as in the hermaphrodite: the stami¬ 
na have filament a as in the hermaphrodites, equal, 
ereci: anthers as in hermaphrodites, on the fila¬ 
ment placed within the nectary, most frequently 
very small or none : the pistillum is a germ as 
in the hermaphrodites, but lew : style and stig¬ 
ma as in them, but less and more obscure; the 
pericarpium is abortive. 

The species cultivated are : 1. M- paradisiaca f 
Plantain Tree ; 2. M, sapientum, Banana Tree. 

The first rises with a soft herbaceous stalk, 
fifteen or twenty feet high, and upwards, in its 
native situation r the lower part of the stalk is 
often as large as a man's thigh, diminishing 
gradually to the top, where the "leaves come out 
on every side, which are often more than six 
feet long and near two feet broad, with a strong 
fleshy midrib, and a great number of transverse 
veins running from the midrib to the borders : 
the leaves are thin and tender, so that where they 
are exposed to the open air they are generally 
tom by the wind ; for, as they are large, the wind 
has great power over them : these leaves come 
out from the side of the principal stalk, inclos¬ 
ing it with their base; they are rolled up at their 
first appearance, but when they are advanced 
above the stalk they expand quite flat, and turn 
backward ; as these leaves come up rolled in the 
manner before mentioned, their advance upward 
is so quick, thattheir growth may be almost dis¬ 
cerned by the naked eye; and if a line is drawn 
across, level with the top of the leaf, in an hour 1 !# 
time the leaf will be near an inch above it; 
when the plant is crown to its full height, the 
spike of flowers \viil appear from the centre of 
the leaves, which is often near four feet in length, 
and nods on one side : the flowers come out iti 
bunches, those on the lower part of the spike 
being the largest; the others diminish in their 
size upward; each of these bunches is covered 
with a spathe or sheath, of a tine purple colour 
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within, which drops off when the flowers open : 
the upper part of the spike is made up of male 
or barren flowers, which are not succeeded by 
fruit: the fruit is eight or nine inches long, and 
above au inch diameter, a little incurved, and 
has three angles; it is at first green, but, when 
ripe, of a pale yellow colour, having a tough 
skin, within which is a soft pulp of a luscious 
sweet flavour: the spikes of fruit are so large as 
to weigh upwards of forty pounds in some cases. 
It is a native of the East Indies, flowering from 
October to November. 

The second species, or Banana Tree, differs 
from the preceding in having its stalks marked 
with dark purple stripes and spots: the fruit is 
shorter and rounder, with a 3oftcr pulp of a more 
luscious taste: but Mr. Dam pier says, it is less 
luscious, though of a more delicate taste* And 
according to Long, it has a softer, mellower 
taste, and is more proper for fritters than the 
Plantain. A very excellent drink is made from 
thej uice of the ripe Fruit fermented, resembling 
the best Southam cyder. It is found in the 
West Indies, 

There are several varieties of each species. 

It is observed by Brown, that " these two 
fruits are among the greatest blessings bestowed 
by Providence upon the inhabitants of hot cli¬ 
matesAnd that “ three dozen Plantains are 
sufficient to serve one man for a week instead of 
bread, and will support him much better/' 

Culture .—These plants may be increased bv 
planting the young suckers of the roots of such 
plants as have fruited, taken off carefully with 
root-fibres, in large pots filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged in the tan-bed of the stove, 
in the summer season. 

They afterwards require to have water given 
pretty plentifully in the hot summer months, 
out more sparingly in the winter, and in less 
proportions at a time. They succeed best in about 
the same degrees of heat as the Pine Apple. 
They should have the pots increased io size as 
they advance in growth. 

But the best way lo have them fruit well in 
this climate is to shake them out of the pots, 
after they have become fully established, with 
the balls of earth about their roots, and plant 
them in the tan-bed in the stove, old tan being 
laid round them for their root-fibres to strike 
into. 

When new tan is added, care should be taken 
not to disturb their roots, and always to leave 
plenty of old tan about them, to guard against 
too much heat. They should have water twice 
a week in winter, about two quarts each plant 
at a time, and in summer twice as much at a 
time and every other day. The signs of per¬ 


fecting their fruit, are their pushing out their 
flower-stems in the spring. The stoves should 
be sufficiently high for this purpose, as twenty 
feet or more. 

In their native country, these trees thrive 
best where the soil is rich, cool, and moist. 
Their fruiting in the South Sea islands is said 
to he promoted by the use of lime and wood- 
ashes. 

They are mostly cultivated here by way of 
curiosity and for variety. 

MUSHROOM. See Agaiucus. 

MUSTARD. See Sin a ns. 

MYRICA, a genus furnishing plants of the 
deciduous and evergreen shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and" order Dioecia 
Tetrandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
Amtmtacett* 

The characters are : that in the male the 
calyx is an ovale-oblong ament, imbricate on all 
sides, loose, composed ofone-flowered,crescent- 
shaped, bluntly acuminate, concave scales: pc* 
rianthium proper none; there is no corolla: the 
stamina have lour filaments {seldom six) filiform, 
short, erect: anthers Urge, twin, with bifid 
lobes : female—the calyx as in the male: there is 
no corolla; the pistil]am is a subovate germ: 
styles two, filiform, longer than the calyx : stig¬ 
mas simple: the pericarpium is a one-celled 
berry : the seed single. 

The species cidtivated are: I. 3 D Gale, 
Sweet Gale, Sweet Willow, or Candle-Berry 
Myrtle; S. M, ceri/era , American Candle- 
Berry Myrtle; 3 . AD quprcijhlia , Oak-leaved 
Candle-Berry Myrtle ; 4 . 3 D cordifolia, Heart¬ 
leaved Candle-Berry Myrtle. 

The first rises with many shrubby stalks, from 
two to near four feet high, dividing into several 
slender branches, and is covered with a dusky 
or rust-coloured bark, sprinkled with white dots; 
the buds are composed of nine leafy shining 
scales, the first nearly opposite, very short, rect¬ 
angularly pointed, the rest ovate, and blunt: 
the leaves are alternate, stiff, an inch and half 
long, and half an inch broad in the middle, li^ht 
or yellowish green, smooth, a little serrate to¬ 
wards their points, and emitting a fragrant odour 
when bruised ; which is occasioned by the resi¬ 
nous points with which they are sprinkled ; they 
are convoluted and petioled : the flowers appear 
before the leaves ; and the flower-buds are above 
the )eaf-buds,at the ends of the branches, whence 
as soon as the fructification is completed the end 
of the branch dies, the leaf-buds which are on 
the sides shoot out, and the stems become com¬ 
pound : the aments or catkins arc of a short 
ovate figure, of a yellowish brown colour, and 
frequently sprinkled with shining resinous golden 
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particles : thefnrit is a coriaceous berry: ihemale 
and female aments are sometimes on distinct 

f lams, and sometimes on the same individual* 
t is a native of the northern parts of Europe. 

It is said, that “ the northern nations for¬ 
merly used this plant instead of Hops,” and 
that “ it is still in use for that purpose in some 
of the Western Isles* and a few places of the 
Highlands of Scotland. JI 

It is here known by the names of Sweet Oah y 
Goule, Gmb. Sweet tVUlow * IVtld Myrtle y 
and Dutch Myrtle. 

The second species is a shrub* or a tree ac¬ 
quiring a height of thirty feet in its native state: 
the bark is war ted: the branches unequal and 
straight: the leaves evergreen, somewhat clus¬ 
tered* blunt at the end* membranaceous-rigid* 
wrinkled, smooth* covered underneath with very 
minute, shining* orange - coloured* glandular 
pores: the flowers arc m aments* on different 
individuals : the male aments* according to 
Miller* are about an inch long, and stand erect: 
and Martvn says, the female aments arc sessile* 
axillary, linear* shorter than the leaves; scales 
very minute* and between each of them an ob¬ 
long minute germ, longer than the scales : two 
filiform styles, the length of the germ; and 
reflex stigmas: the berry minute* roundish* 
yellow* It is a native of America. 

The third has the stalks slender, shrubby, 
about four feet high* dividing into smaller 
branches : the leaves are about an inch and half 
long, and almost an inch broad* some of them 
having two, others three deep opposite inden¬ 
tures on their sides; they sit close to the branches* 
and end in obtuse indented points : between the 
leaves come out some oval catkins, which drop 
off: it retains its leaves all the year* and is a 
native of the Cape, flowering in June and 
July. 

The fourth species has a weak shrubby stalk* 
five or six feet high, sending out many long 
slender branches, closely garnished their whole 
length with email heart-shaped leaves, sitting 
close to the branches, slightly indented and 
waved on (heir edges: the flowers come out be¬ 
tween the leaves in roundish bunches: they have 
an uncertain number of stamens, and arc all in¬ 
cluded in one common scaly involucre or cover* 
The leaves continue all the year green* It is 
also a native of the Cape* 

Culture *—The first two sorts may be raised 
from seed* and the two last by layers. The first 
kind requires a boggy moist situation* or to 
be cultivated on bog earth in such circum¬ 
stances. 

The seeds should be procured from their native 
situation* and sown in pots of rich earth* in the 


spring, to the depth of half an inch* watering and 
shading them during the following summer* and 
on the approach of winter placed in a warm shel¬ 
tered ait nation, or under a common frame. When 
the plants hare attained some growth* they 
should be planted out in the spring in nursery 
rows, to remain till of proper size lobe planted 
out in the pleasure-ground* where they succeed 
best in a soil that is not too dry. 

The two last sorts arc mostly raised by laying 
down the young shoots in the fatter end of sum¬ 
mer or in the autumn, twining them at a joint, 
and watering them welt during the following 
Hummer, when the season is dry ; and when 
they have formed good roots* which is seldom 
the case till the second year* they should be 
taken offand planted in small pots filled with soft 
loamy earth, being placed under glasses in a 
common frame* and shaded from the mid-day 
sun till fully ^moted; when they may he re¬ 
moved into a warm sheltered place during the 
summer* and in the autumn removed into the 
green-house, being afterwards managed as other 
plants of that kind. 

The first sorts are likewise sometimes raised 
by planting the suckers of the roots in nursery- 
rows as above in the autumn ; and all the sorts 
occasionally by cuttings* . though they strike 
root with great difficulty. In this last way the 
young shoots are the most proper* which should 
be planted in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, 
covering them close with glasses. 

They are introduced* the two first in sheltered 
clumps and borders, and the latter sons in col¬ 
lections of the greeu-house bind, where they, 
afford a fine fragrance in their leaves. 

MYRSINE, a genus comprising a plant of 
the evergreen exotic shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the clas3 and order Pentandna 
Munogynitit and ranks in the natural order of 
Btcomes . 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianthium, small; leaflets subovate, 
permanent: the corolla one-petalled* half-five- 
ckft: segments half-ovate* converging, blunt: 
the stamina have five filaments, scarcely visible, 
inserted into the middle of the corolla: anthers 
awl-shaped, erect, shorter than the corolla : the 
pi&Lillum is a subglobular germ* almost filling 
the corolla : style cylindric, longer than ihe co¬ 
rolla, permanent: stigma large* woolly, hanging 
on the outside of the flower: the pericarpium 
is a roundish berry, depressed, one-celled : the 
seed one, subgtobular* fixed obliquely to the 
bottom of the berry. 

The species cultivated is M* Afr\cana y African 
Myrsine* 

It has the flowers axillary* in threes* on short 
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peduncles : the corolla is pale, rugged with tes¬ 
taceous dots; ciiiate, closed; the stamens op- 
posits to* not alternate with* the segments of 
the corolla; the stigma U pencil-shaped : the 
berry of the same form and shape with that of 
Uva Ursi 9 and blue: the nucleus of the same 
shape, globular, depressed a little* It is a native 
of the tape, flowering from AJarch to May. 

Culture *—This plant may be increased by 
sowing the seeds in spring on a hut-bed ; and 
when the plants are lit to transplant, planting 
them out singly into small pots of good mould* 
due shade and water being given, and in 
the autumn they may be removed into the 
green-house for protection in winter. 

They may also oc raised by planting cuttings 
of the young shoots in pots in summer, due shade 
and water being given. They afterwards require 
the management of other green-house plants. 

They afford variety among collections of this 
sort of plants. 

MYRTLE, See Myrtus. 

MYRTLE, CANDLEBERRY. SeeMvRicA. 
MYRTLE-LEAVED SUMACH. See Co- 

RIARIA. 

MYRTO-CISTUS, See Hypericum. 

MYRTUS, a genus furnishing plants of the 
evergreen shrubby kind for the green-house and 
stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Icosandria 
A/owqgjpiff, and ranks in the natural order of 

Hespt j ridea\ 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafcd perianthium, four - or five-cleft, bluntish, 
superior, raised internally into a subvitlose ring, 
permanent: the corolla has four or five petals, 
ovate, entire, large, inserted into the calyx ; the 
stamina have very many capillary filaments, the 
length of the corolla, inserted into the calycine 
ring: anthers roundish, small; the pistilkim is 
an inferior germ, two-cclkd or thrcc-ccllcd ; the 
seeds fixed to the partition: style simple, filiform: 
stigma blunt: the pericarpium is an oval berry, 
umbilicatcd with the calyx, one-, two-, or three- 
cellcd: the seeds few, kidney-form. 

The species cultivated are : l.AL communis * 
Common Myrtle; S. M . tomcntosa 3 Woolly¬ 
leaved Myrtle; 3, M . if/fora, Two-flowered 
Myrtle; 4. M . lucida t Shining Myrtle; 5 . AT, 
dioica f Dioecious American Myrtle; 6. M . 
Zcylonica^ Ceylon Myrtle ; 7 * M. acris, Cut- 
leaved Myrtle; 6. AT. toriacua* Sumach-leaved 
Myrtle; 0. Af. Pwient a, Pimento, Jamaica Pep¬ 
per, or Allspice. 

The first is well known as an elegant ever¬ 
green shrub, but just too tender to abide the 
winter without some protection in this climate, 
except in the most southern and western parts ; 


the trunk is irregular, branching, covered with 
a brown rough scaling bark i the leaves ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, entire, smooth on both sides, 
dark-green, paler underneath, opposite and de¬ 
cussated : the flowers come out singly from the 
axils, and have a two-leaved involucre under 
them, ft is a native of Asia and the southern 
parts of Europe, flowering in July and August. 

There are several varieties, the principal of 
which are: 

The Common Broad-leaved or Roman Myrtle, 
which grows to the height of ei^ht or ten feet 
in this climate, but much higher m Italy, where 
it is the principal underwood of some of th* 
forests : the leaves are broader than most of the 
other varieties, being an inch in breadth; they 
are an inch and half long, of a lucid green, ending 
in acute points, and arc sub&essile or on very 
short foot-stalks ; the flowers are larger than 
those of the other varieties, on pretty long slen¬ 
der peduncles, from tw f o to four at the same axil : 
the berries ovate, and of a dark purple colour. 
It is termed by some the Flouring Myrtle be¬ 
cause it flowers more freely here than the others, 
and Roman Myrtle t because it abounds about 
Rome. 

The Box-leaved Myrtle, which has the leave* 
oval, small, sessile, of a lucid green, and ending 
in obtuse points; the branches weak, and fre¬ 
quently hanging down when permitted to grow 
without shortening; the bark is grayish; the 
flowers are small, and come late jq the summer: 
the berries small and round. 

The Common Italian Myrtle, which has ovate- 
lanceolate leaves ending in acute points ; the 
branches grow more erect than in either of the 
preceding, as also the leaves, whence it is called 
by the gardeners Upright Myrtle . The flowers 
are not large, and the petals are marked with 
purple at their points, whilst they remain closed : 
the berries are small, oval, and ot apurplt colour. 

There is a subvariety of this with white ber¬ 
ries: and the Nutmeg Myrtle seems, according 
to Miller, to be only a subvariety of it. 

The Orange-leaved, or what is sometimes 
termed Bay-leaved Myrtle, which has a strong¬ 
er stalk and branches, and rises to a greater 
height; the leaves are ovatedanceolate, in clus¬ 
ters round the branches, and of a dark green : 
the flowers are of a middling size, and come out 
sparingly from between the leaves : the berries 
are oval, and smaller than those of the first va¬ 
riety, but it is not so hardy as that. 

The Portugal Myrtle, which has the leaves 
much smaller than those of the next, being less 
than an inch long, and not more than half an 
inch broad, lanceolate-ovate acute, of a dull 
green, set pretty close on the branches: the 
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flowers are smaller, and the berries small and 
oval. 

The Broad-leaved Dutch Mvrllc, which has 
leaves much less than those of the common sort, 
and more pointed, standing close together on the 
branches: the midrib on the under side of the 
leaves is of a purple colour : they arc of a darker 
green, and sit closer tu 4 hc brandies: the flowers 
are smaller, on shorter peduncles,and come out a 
little later than those of the common sort. 

The Double-flowering Myrtle, which is pro¬ 
bably a sub-variety of this; the leaves and 
growth of the plant, the size of the flowers, and 
the time of the flowering, agreeing better with 
this than any of the others. 

The Rosemary -leaved or Thyme-leaved My- 
tie, which has the branches growing pretty erect; 
the leaves small, narrow, acute, sessile, and oF 
a lucid green: the flowers are small, appearing 
late in the season. These varieties are con¬ 
stant ; but there are others which are propagated 
in gnrdcns and nurseries for sale, which are less 
considerable and more variable, as; the Gold- 
striped Broad-leaved Myrtle; the Broad leaved 
Jew’s Myrtle, having frequently the leaves in 
threes ; the Gold-striped Orange-leaved Myrtle; 
the Silver-striped Italian Myrtle; the Striped Box- 
Icaved Myrtle; the Silver-striped Rosemary-leav¬ 
ed Myrtle ; the Silver-striped Nutmeg Myrtle; 
and the Cock’s-comb or Bird Vnest Myrtle, 

* The second species has the branches round, 
loinentose : the leaves are an inch and half long, 
elliptic, blunt, above dark and veined, reflex at 
the edge, the nerves more conspicuous under¬ 
neath, smooth above, hoary underneath, on very 
short petioles ; the peduncles axillary and ter¬ 
minating, solitary, opposite, tomentose ; bractes 
two, small, oblong, at the base of the calyx, 
which is turbinate and tomentose, with four 
rounded segments: the petals oblong, tonientose- 
hairy without, purple within. It is a native of 
China, flowering in June and July* 

The third rises with a divided trunk to the 
height of eight or ten feet, sending out many 
opposite branches covered with a gray bark : 
^the leaves are shorter and rounder at the points, 
smoother and of a firmer texture than in the ninth 
sort: the flowers come out from the side of the 
branches between the leaves, on slender foot¬ 
stalks, about an inch in length, two generally 
from the same point: the berries are round, ana 
brighter tli art in the ninth: but the leaves and fruit 
not being aromatic are not in use. 

As it retains its leaves, which are of a splen¬ 
dent green, atl the year, it makes a good ap¬ 
pearance; but the flowers, being small and grow¬ 
ing thinly upon the brandies, do not make any 
great figure. It is a native of Jamaica. 

VOL. II. 


The fourth species has the leaves or a singular' 
structure, being from ovate remarkably attenu¬ 
ated into a lanceolate tup : the flowers are five- 
pel ailed. It is a native of Surinam. 

1 lie fifth has thick leaves : peduncles axillary 
and terminating, brachiate-pauiclcd, length of 
the leaves : pc Lai a few. Native of America. 

The sixth species has a strong upright stalk,, 
covered 'with a smooth gray bark, dividing to¬ 
wards the top into many slender stiff branches : 
the leaves arc near two inches long, and an inch 
and quarter broad, of a lucid green, and on very 
short toot-sUlks: the flowers come out at the 
ends of the branches, several on one common pe¬ 
duncle, which branches out; and each flower 
stands on a very slender pedicel ; they are very 
like the flowers of the Italian Myrtle. It is a 
native of Ceylon. 

The seventh sort may contend the palm of 
elegance with most trees. It grows slowly, and 
flowers late, twice in a year. By age it acquires 
thickness and height beyond (he mediocrity ; the 
trunk is handsome, straight, forming a very 
lofty thick beautiful pyramidal head : the bark 
in tne younger trees is brown, then ash-coloured, 
finally white entirely, or with large yellow spots ; 
it is very smooth and even, especially in old 
trees, but here and there hangs down in slender 
shreds; the flavour is astringent, not without 
something of aromatic; the timber very hard, 
red, compact, ponderous, and capable of being 
polished ; used for the cogs of wheels in the 
sugar-mills, and other works where considerable 
friction is required : the younger branches are 
acutely four-cornered and green i the leaves nu¬ 
merous, quite entire, sliming, bright green, 
with transverse veins, blunt, attenuated into a 
short petiole; they are always opposite, com¬ 
monly three or four inches long, of a very sweet 
aromatic smell, and on account of their agree¬ 
able astringenev are used for sauce with food : 
the flowers small, white with a slight tinge of 
redness: the berries round, the size of peas, 
crowned with the remains of the calyx, having 
an aromatic smell and taste, which render them 
agreeable for culinary purposes. It is a native 
of the West Indies, where it is sometimes 
called Bois d'Inde* 

The eighth species has the whole of the plant 
smooth ; the leaves petioled, an inch long, 
emarginatc, from a reflex margin becoming con¬ 
vex, the upper surface shining very much, vein¬ 
less, transversely but obliquely marked with 
dusky nerved lines; the under surface less shin¬ 
ing ; the younger leaves veined oil both sides, 
with minute raised dots scattered over the under 
surface, which vanish in the older leaves, and 
tbey have dusky spots impressed on the upper 
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Mirface : the peduncles are purplish, twice as 
long as the leaves, subracemose, in pairs : the 
pedicels opposite, commonly four, very remote, 
three- flowered : the flowers are pedicel led ; the 
calyx is purplish, with roundish segments : (he 
petals oblong, small : the fruit globular, the 
size of a pepper-com. It is a native of the 
West Indies, 

The ninth grows to the height of thirty Feet 
or more, in its native state, with a straight trunk, 
covered with a smooth brown bark, dividing up¬ 
wards inlo many branches which come out op¬ 
posite, garnished with oblong leaves, resembling 
those of the Bay-tree in Form, colour, and tex¬ 
ture, but longer, and placed by pairs: when 
these are bruised or broken, they have a very 
fine aromatic odour like that of the fruit; the 
branches grow very regular, so that the trees 
make a fine appearance, and as they retain their 
leaves through the year, they are worthy of be¬ 
ing propagated for ornament and shade about 
the habitations of the planters : the flowers are 
produced in large loose bunches from the side 
of the branches, towards their ends ; each branch 
is also terminated by a larger bunch than the 
other ; the flowers are small, and of an herba¬ 
ceous colour* It is a native of the West Indies, 
flowering in June, July, and August* 

The berries are chiefly imported from Jamaica, 
whence the name Jamaica Pepper; and it is also 
named All-spice, from a notion of iu taste being 
compounded of several other spices* 

It begins to bear fruit in three years after it is 
planted, but does not arrive at maturity until 
seven, then often yielding one thousand pounds 
weight of fruit from an acre. 

According to the editor of Miller's Dictionary, 
** the berries are generally gathered in July in their 
green state, by twisting off the twigs with the 
hand, or a pole cleft at one end ; and are laid 
on clotli spread over the barbacuts or terraced 
floors raised a little above the ground, inclosed 
with an upright ledge of eight or ten inches in 
height, and divided by transverse partitions into 
lour or more square compartments, that each 
may contain a day's picking. During the first 
and second day they are turned often, that the 
whole maybe more exposed to the sun; but 
when they begin to dry, they are frequently 
winnowed, and laid in cloths to preserve them 
better from rain and dews, still exposing them 
to the sun every day,'and removing them under 
cover every evening, till they are sufficiently 
dried ; which usually happens in ten or twelve 
days, and is known by the darkness of their 
complexion, and the rattling of the seeds: they 
appear at this time wrinkled, and changed to a 
very dark brown. In this state, being ready for the 


market, they are stowed in bags or casks. 
Some planters also kiln-dry them with great 
success*” 

Culture .—The first sort and all ihc different 
varieties are capable of being increased by plant¬ 
ing cuttings uf the strongymmiishoois of the same 
year, making them about six inches long, clear¬ 
ing about three inches of the bottom parts, then 
twisting them and setting them into pots filled 
with light rich earth, closing it well about them, 
and watering them to settle it. The pots should 
then be plunged in the Ian hot-hed under glasses,, 
carefully shading them from the sun. This 
should be done m the beginning of July, or in 
the early spring. It is likewise useful to cover 
them close with small glasses. 

They may also sometimes be stricken in pots 
in the natural earth, under a shallow frame and 
glasses in the summer months, as well as in the 
open ground in a warm situation. 

Slips set out or treated in the same manner as 
the cuttings, often strike root and produce good 
plants. 

After the plants raised in any of the modes are 
well rooted and begin to shoot, they should be gra¬ 
dually inured to the open air, so as to be set out 
in it towards the latter end of August in a warm 
sheltered situation, being brought under the pro¬ 
tection of the green-house in the beginning of 
autumn, and placed in the less warm parts of 
it, having free air admitted when the weather 
will permit. They should be gently watered 
during the winter, removing any decayed leaves 
that may appear upon them, and the mould of 
the pots kept quite clean. The plants also suc¬ 
ceed perfectly when placed under a common 
frame in the winter season, air being freely ad¬ 
mitted in fine weather* 

In the succeeding spring the plants should be 
removed carefully with lulls of earth about their 
roots into separate small pots of rich light earthy 
watering them well at the time, and setting 
them under a frame, or in the green-house, tiff 
perfectly established, when they may be removed 
mto the open air, being placed in a warm 
aspect. 

Towards the beginning of autumn they should 
be examined, and such plants as have their roots 
proceeding through the holes in the bottoms of 
the pots must be removed into others a size larger, 
loosening the mould and matted roots, after¬ 
wards filling the pots tip with fresh rich earth* 
and watering them well. They should then be 
placed in a sheltered situation, trimming them 
to a regular figure, and turning them up¬ 
right, when they have a tendency to be 
crooked, by proper slicks* When tnus care¬ 
fully trained while in their young growth. 
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ihe sterna will afterwards continue straight 
without support. 

They are also capable of being increased by 
layers* All such plains as a re furnished withy mmg 
bottom shoots low enough for laving may have 
them laved in spring, in the usual way, when 
they readily emit roots, and become fit to 
transplant into Separate pots in the autumnal 
season. 

And where seed is made use of it should be 
sown in spring, in pots of light mould, and 
plunged in a moderate hot-bed; the plants soon 
come up, which, when two or three indies high, 
should be potted oft' separately into small puts, 
and be managed afterwards as the others. 

As the plants advance in growth* some new 
varieties mav perhaps be produced. 

Those who raise large quantities of these plants 
annually, should always keep some strong 
bushy plants, in order to furnish slips or cut¬ 
tings for the purpose. 

The Double-flowering and Orange leaved 
Myrtles are the most difficult to raise by cuttings ; 
and the last sort, and those with variegated leaves* 
arc more tender than the others. 

The common Broad-leaved, and Broad-leaved 
Dutch, as well as the Portugal sorts, succeed 
in the open ground in warm situations and dry 
foils. 

Where they are intended to have bushy heads, 
the lower shoots should be trimmed off, and the 
lants only suffered to branch out at the top in 
ifferent directions, so as to form handsome 
heads. Those which are designed to be shrubby, 
should have their lateral branches encouraged so 
that they may be well feathered from the top to 
the bottom. They should afterwards in genera) 
be left to take their own natural growth, except 
just taking off the rambling shoots* When 
their heads become thin and strangling, those 
shoots which are proper for seiufmg out new 
shoots to fill up the vacancies and produce re¬ 
gularly should be shortened by the knife. 

The practice of clipping the shrubs with gar¬ 
den-shears into globes, pyramids, See., as is some¬ 
times done, is very injurious; the necessary 
trimming should always be performed with the 
knife, and that only as above* as the plants ap¬ 
pear to the most advantage when they grow 
naturally. 

When the heads of the plants become very 
irregular, or thin and stubby, they may be re¬ 
newed by heading down all the branches pretty 
short in spring, and shifting them into larger 
pots of fresh mould, w r ith the balls of earth about 
their roots, giving plenty of water during sum¬ 
mer, when they will branch out again finely, 
And form handsome full heads* 


Tn respect to the general culture, as the plants 
advance in stature they should annually be re¬ 
moved into larger pots, according to the size of 
their roots; but care should be taken not to put 
them into pots too large, which causes them to 
shoot weak, and sometimes proves the destruc¬ 
tion of them* W hen they arc taken out of the 
former puts, the earth about their root., should 
be pared off, and that withinside die hull gen¬ 
tly loosened, that the roots may not he too closely 
confined; and then often replace them in the 
same pots, when not too small, filling up the 
sides and bottom with fresh rich earth, and giv¬ 
ing them plenty of water to settle the earth to 
their mots; which should be frequently repeated, 
as they require to be often watered b jth in win¬ 
ter and summer, and iti hot weather they should 
have it in large quantities. 

The proper season for shifting these plants is 
in April and August; for, if it be done much 
sooner in the spring, the plants arc in a slow 
growing state, and not capable to strike out fresh 
roots again quickly; and when done later in au¬ 
tumn, the cold weather coming on prevents their 
taking root. 

In the autumn, when the nights begin to be 
frosty, the plants should be removed into the 
green-house ; but w hen the weather proves fa¬ 
vourable thev may remain abroad until the be¬ 
ginning of November; for, if they are carried 
into the green-house too soon, and the autumn 
should prove warm, they make fresh shoots at 
that season, which are weak, and often grow 
mouldy in winter. When the weather is so se¬ 
vere ae to require the windows to be kept closely 
shut, they are often also greatly defaced; on 
which account thev should always be kept as 
long abroad as the weather wilt permit, and be 
removed out again in the spring before they 
shoot out; and while they are m the green-liousc 
should have as much free air as possible when 
the weather is mild and proper for the purpose. 

The tender kinds are mostly increased by seeds; 
but when any of them are pretty branchy, they 
may also be tried by layers and cuttings. And 
the eighth sort succeeds best in this way. 

The seed should be procured from abroad, 
preserved in sand, 8tc., and be sown in spring 
in pots of fresh mould, plunging them in the 
bark-bed: the plants come up the same sea¬ 
son ; which, when two or three inches in height, 
should be planicd out in separate small pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed, supplying them with 
water, and managing them as other woody plants 
of the same kind. 

As the second sort often branches out low* 
some of the young shoots may be layed in spring* 
by slit-laying or wiring* plunging the pots in 
T 2 
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which thev arc laycd in the tan-bed ; when they 
will probably be well rooted in one year* though 
it is sometimes two before they strike good'root, 
when they should be potted off into separate pots 
and managed as the others. 

The last sort U best raised in this way+ 

The cuttings of some of the short young 
shoots should be made from such of the plants as 
afford them; planting them in pots of fresh com¬ 
post in July, plunging them in the bark-bed, 
and covering them close with a low hand glass, 
giving due water. 

They mostly take good root the same year, and 
are fit to plant out in separate small pots in the 
following spring. 

The general management of these sorts is 


only that of keeping them always in the stove* 
except a month in the heat nf summer, when 
they may be set out in the open air. They 
should he suffered to shoot nearly in their own 
way, keeping them, however, to upright stems, 
and allowing their heads to branch out accord¬ 
ing to nature, except just reducing the very ir¬ 
regular branches, giving frequent waterings in 
common with oihcr woody plants of the same 
kind, and shifting them occasionally into larger 
pots. 

The first sort and varieties are highly orna¬ 
mental plants for the borders and grccn*house, 
and the other tender sorts in the stove col¬ 
lections. ^ 
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APiEA, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy herbaceous flowery perennial 

It belongs to the class and order Dioccta 
MoTiodelphta fMonadelphia Poluandria) , and 
ranks in the natural order of Columni/erce* 

The characters arc : that in the male the calyx 
is a bell-shaped five-clcft periatithium, round, 
permanent: the corolla has five oblong petals, 
concave, patulous, convex with oblong claws : 
the stamina have very many capillary filaments, 
of a middling length, connected in a column : 
anthers roundish, compressed; the pistilium is a 
conical germ, minute : style cylhidric, ten-cleft, 
capillary; stigmas none : the pericarpium abor- 
lient: female on a distinct individual: the calyx 
and corolla as in the male: the stamina have 
filaments as in the male, but shorter : anthers 
small, effete: the pistillum is a conical germ: 
style as in the male, longer than the stamens; 
stigmas blunt; the pericarpium has ten capsules, 
converging into an ovate form, sharpish, awnlcss : 
'the seeds are solitary, and kidney-form* 

The species cultivated are; 1 * N* Irtvis, 
Smooth Napsca; 2. N . sculra, Rough Napsea* 
The first has a perennial root, frequently 
creeping : the stems smooth, about four feet 
high: the leaves alternate, upon pretty Jong 
slender foot-stalks, deeply cut into three lobes, 
which end in acute points, and arc regularly 
serrate; those on the lower part of the stun are 
ucar four inches long, snd almost as much in 



breadth, but they diminish gradually to the top 
of the stem* At the base oir the leaf comes out 
the peduncle, about three inches long, dividing 
at top into three smaller, each sustaining one 
white flower, smaller than in thesccond sort, with 
a longer column of stamens, the anthers stand¬ 
ing out beyond the corolla* It is a native of 
Virginia. 

The second has also a perennial root, com-* 
posed of many thick fleshy fibres, striking deep 
into the ground, and connected at the top into 
a large head, from which come out many rough 
hairy leaves, near a foot diameter each way, 
deeply cut into six or seven lobes, irregularly in¬ 
dented on their edges, each lobe having a strong 
midrib, all meeting at the foot-stalk, which is 
large and long, arising immediately from the 
root : the flower-stalks seven or eight feet high, 
dividing into smaller brandies, having one leaf at 
cadi joint, of the same form as those below, but 
diminishing in size towards the top, where tliev 
seldom have more than three lobes, which are 
divided to the foot-stalk. Towards the upper 
part of the stalk conics out from the side at each 
joint a long peduncle, branching out towards the 
top, and sustaining several white flowers, which 
arc tubulous at bottom where the segments of 
the petal are connected, but spread open above, 
and are divided into five obtuse segments : the 
male plants are barren ; but in the female plants 
the flowers are succeeded by ten capsules, placed 
i/i a ring, semicircular, finishing at top in a re* 
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curved digger-point, compressed wedge-shaped, 
convex on the hack, with a raised line along the 
middle, fiat at the sides and subcrcnulate to¬ 
wards the dorsal margin, one-celled, valveless, 
or sometimes but seldom opening by two valves: 
the flowers are in heads, and the fruit orbicular, 
depressed, consisting of eight or ten joints. It 
is a ho a native t f Virginia* 

Culture *—These plants are easily increased by 
seeds, which should be sown on a bed of com¬ 
mon earth in the spring, keeping them clear from 
weeds till autumn, and then transplanting them 
where they are to remain. They succeed best in 
a rich moist soil, in which they will grow very 
luxuriantly, and must be allowed room. 

The first sort may also be increased by part¬ 
ing the roots, and planting them out where they 
are to remain in the autumn. 

They afford variety among other plants in the 
borders. 

NAPELLUS. See Aconitum* 

NAPO-BRASSICA. See Brassica, 

NAPUS. See Brassica. 
NARCISSO-LEUCOIUM. See Leucoium. 

NARCISSUS, a genus containing plants of 
the bulbous-rooted perennial flowering kind. 

It belongs to the class and order tieiandria 
Monvgijnia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Spathaccte* 

The characters are; that the calyx is an ob¬ 
long spalhc, obtuse, compressed, opening on the 
flat side, shrivelling: the corolla has six ovate, 
acuminate petals, flat, equal, inserted into the 
tube of the nectary externally above the base* 
nectary one-leafed, cylindric-funncUform, co¬ 
loured on the border : the stamina have six awl- 
shaped filaments, fixed to the tube of the nectary, 
shorter than the nectary’: anthers oblomjish; the 
pistil 1 uni is a roundish germ, obtusely three- 
sided, inferior: sivle filiform, longer than the 
stamens: stigma bifid, concave, obtuse: the 
pericarpium is a roundish capsule, obtusely three- 
corncrcd, three*ceiled, three-valved : the seeds 
are many, globular, and appendicled* 

The species cultivated are: l. N. pseudo-nar- 
cissus t Common Daffodil ; 2* A 7 . poelimx t Po¬ 
etic, or White Narcissus ; 3. N * hifiorus , Two- 
flow crcd Narcissus, or Pale Daffodil; 4. N* hi * 
rofcr. Two-coloured Narcissus ; 5. N. minor t 
Least Daffodil : G. A r . triandrux^ Rush-leaved 
Narcissus, or He flexed Daffodil ; 7- A", orient a!is y 
Oriental Narcissus; 8* N* Butbozodium^ Hoop- 
Petticoat Narcissus ; 9* A 7 * tazelta , Polyanthus 
Narcissus ; 10, Ah serotinus^ Late-flowering 

Narcissus ; 11* Ah orfontSj Sweet-scented Nar¬ 

cissus, or Cleat Jonquil; 12. A 7 , talaihinns^ 
s Culatlrine Yellow Narcissus; 13. N* jonquil-la^ 
Common Jonquil. 

The first has a large bulbous root, from which 


come out five or six flat leaves, about a foot long, 
and an inch broad, of a grayish colour, and a 
little hollow in the middle like the keel of a boat: 
the stalk rises a foot and half high, having two 
sharp longitudinal angles; at the top comes out 
one nodding flower, Inclosed in a thin spmhc : 
the corolla ja of one petal, bem£ connected at 
the base, but cut almost to the bottom into six 
spreading parts; in the middle is a hell-shaped 
nectary, called by gardeners the cup, which 
is equal in length to the petal, and stands erect: 
the petal is of a pale brimstone or si raw colour, 
and the nectary is of a full yellow: the seeds are 
roundish, black. It is a native of many parts of 
Europe, flowering in March. 

There are varieties with white petals and a pale 
yellow- cup, with yellow pel ah and a golden cup, 
with a double flower; with three or four cups 
within each other ; Tradcscant's large double; 
long-tubed flowered; short-tubed ; dwarf-stalk¬ 
ed; and the peerless Daffodil* 

Many other varieties have likewise been no¬ 
ticed by writers. 

The second species has a smaller and rounder 
bulb than the first: the leaves arc longer, nar¬ 
rower, and flatter : the stalk or scape docs not 
rise higher than the leaves, which arc of a gray co¬ 
lour : at the top of thestalk comes out one flower 
from the spat he, nodding on one side: the co¬ 
rolla snow w hite, spreading open flat, the petals 
rounded at the points : the nectary or ctip in the 
centre is very short, and fringed on the border 
with a bright purple circle : the flowers have an 
agreeable odour, appear in May, and seldom 
produce seeds. It is a native of Italy, ike. 
flowering in April. 

There are varieties with double w hite flowers, 
with purple-cupped flowers, and with yellow -cup- 
ped flowers. 

The third usually produces two flowers : it fre¬ 
quently occurs, however, wiih one, more rarely 
with three ; in a high stale of culture it probably 
may be found with more. When it has onlv 
one flower, it may easily he mistaken for one of 
the varieties of the second sort, but may be di¬ 
stinguished from it by the petals being of a yel¬ 
lowish hue, or rather a pale cream colour ; the 
nectary wholly yellow, not having the orange or 
crimson rim, and hv its flowering at least three 
weeks earlier; the top also of the flowering stem 
very soon after it emerges from the ground 
bends down and becomes elbowed; whereas in 
that it continues upright till within a short time 
of the flower's expanding. Ills a native of several 
parts of Europe, flowering in May. 

There are two or three varieties, as with 
sulphur-coloured flowers, and with white re¬ 
flexed petals, with gold-coloured borders. 

The fourth species resembles the first; but 
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the petals are white* the nectary is dark yellow and 
larger, with a speading, waved, notched border. 
Gouan thinks it is easily distinguished hy its 
leaves, which are scarcely a palm in length and 
hat Fan inch in breadth; by its large flower, 
with cordate ovate petals, imbricate at the base, 
and sulphur-coloured, and by the nectary hav¬ 
ing a reflex mouth, twelve-cleft nr there- 
abouts, the lobes also being toothed and ended ; 
the scape is the length of the leaves, or a little 
shorter, and thick. It is a native of the South 
of Europe, flowering in April and May. 

There is a large variety, which approaches in 
its general appearance very near to the first 
sort; but it is a much taller plant, and has its 
leaves more twisted, as well as more glaucous: 
the flower, but especially the nectary, is much 
larger, and the petals are more spreading. It 
is of a fine deep yellow colour, having sub-va¬ 
rieties with double flowers, and is a native of 
Spain, flowering in April. It is sometimes 
known by the title of Great Ytllow Spanish-Bas¬ 
tard DajfwtiL 

The fifth is nearly related to the first sort, but 
is three times smaller in all its parts ; the scape 
is scarcely striated: the spathe is greenish : the 
flowers more nodding: the petals distinct at the 
base, lanceolate, straight, not oblique or ovate ; 
the margin of the nectary six-cleft, waved, 
curled. But though the flowers are not so large 
as those of the other species, when the roots 
are planted in a cluster, thev make a very pretty 
show, and have this advantage, that they flower 
somewhat earlier than any of the others* It is 
a native of Spain. 

The sixth is of the same size with the second, 
but the leaves are narrower by half and channel¬ 
led : the spathe one-flowered: the whole corolla 
snow-white: the petals ovate -obi on g : the nec¬ 
tary bell-shaped, shorter by half than the corolla, 
with the margin straight, and unequally crenu- 
late : the stamens three, seldom six : the anthers 
dark yellow, shorter than the nectary. In 
nurseries the flowers are of a pale yellow, having 
two and sometimes three flowers from a spathe. 
It is a naiive of Portugal, 

There are varieties with cup and petals wholly 
of a gold colour ; with yellow with a white cup; 
and with white, with a yellow cup. 

The seventh species is broad-leaved, having 
the appearance of the ninth sort: the corolla is 
white: the nectary erect, half or one-third of 
the length of the petals, trifid, yellow, with the 
lobes emarginate. It is a native of the Levant, 
flowering in May* 

There are several varieties. 

The eighth has small bulbs : the leaves very 
narrow, having some resemblance to those of 
the Rush, hut a little compressed, with a longi¬ 


tudinal furrow on one side; they are seldom 
more than eight or nine inches long: the flower- 
stalk slender, taper, about six inches long: petal 
scarce half an inch long, cut into six acute seg¬ 
ments; the nectary or cup is more than two 
inches long, very broad at the brim, lessening 
gradually to the base, formed somewhat like the 
old farthingale or hull-hoop petticoat worn by 
the ladies. It is a native of Portugal, flowering 
in April "or May. 

The ninth spucics has a large, roundish bulb: 
the leaves three or four, long, narrow, plane: 
the scape or flower-stalk upright, broadish, 
angular, concave, front ten or twelve to eighteen 
inches in height: the flowers six or seven to teti 
from one spathe, very fragrant, clustered, while 
or yellow. It is a native of Spain and Portugal* 
&c., flowering in February and March. 

There area great many varieties ; the principal 
of which are ; with yelfow petals, with orange, 
yellow, or sulphur-coloured cups or nectaries; 
with white petals, with orange, yellow, or sul¬ 
phur coloured cupsornecUries; with whitepetals, 
with white cups or nectaries; and with double 
flowers of the different varieties. 

The flower catalogues contain about a hun¬ 
dred sub-varieties under these heads- It may be 
observed, thatthe varieties with white pctaUand 
white cups are not so much esteemed as the 
cithers; there are, however, two or three with. 
larg« bunches of small white flowers, which are 
valuable for their agreeable odour, and for flower¬ 
ing later than most of the others* There is also 
one with very double flowers, the outer petals 
white, those in the middle some white, others 
orange-coloured," f which has a very agree¬ 
able scent, flowers early, and is generally called 
the Cyprus NarcissTts” and is the most beautiful 
of all the varieties when blown in glasses in 
rooms or other places* 

The tenth has a small bulb ; the leaves few, 
narrow ; the stalk jointed, nine inches high ; the 
corolla white, cut mio six narrow segments : the 
cup yellow. It flowers late in the autumn, and 
is a native of Spain, Italy, and Barbary, 

The eleventh species has the flower deep yel¬ 
low, threetimesaslargeasthatof the ninth, some¬ 
times one only from a spathe, but frequently 
more; the nectary not fringed, but divided at the 
mouth into six blunt lobes. It possesses more 
fragrance than many of the others. It is a na¬ 
tive of the South of Europe, flowering in April 
and May, 

It varies with double flowers. 

The twelfth resembles the ninth very much, 
but the petals are a little larger and sharper; the 
nectary is the same length with the petal : the 
leaves two or three, a tool or more m length : 
the stem is slender, strong, afoot in length : the 
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llowtrt two or three from a spathc* very elegant, remain till of sufficient size to be planted out as 
large and loose : the petals yellow : the cup halt' above, 

an inch long, sinuaicd at the edge, of a deeper They should afterwards be kept clean; and 
yellow colour* It flowers in April, and i? a when they show flowers so as to ascertain their 
native of the southern pans of Europe and of the properties* ihev mav he removed, and managed 
Levant* in the niaoner directed below. 

The thirteenth is named from the narrowness The off-set bulbs of the old plants, especially 
of its leaves, like those of Rushes; there are two the double sorts, should be separated from the 
or three of them usually on a plant, and ihcy are roots annually, oral furthest every two or three 
angular, fleshy, and almost round; the scape is years, in the latter part of the summer, when 
round, hollow, producing at top from three to their leaves and stems decay, planting their larger 
five flowers from a spathe, sometimes no more bulbs out at different time?, from the end ofAu- 
than two, very fragrant petals orbiculate or mu- gust to the beginning of November, in order to 
cronate, both they and the cup yellow : the bulb a ford variety ; but the earlier they arc planted 
imall, white, covered with dark membranes. It ihc stronger they blow* When left out of 
is a native of Spain, flowering in April and the ground till February, or later, they mostly 
May, appear weak. 

It varies with double flowers* They succeed best where the soil is of a light, 

Culture .~AH these different species and va- dry, fresh, hazel, loamy quality, and the aspect 
ricties may be increased with facility, by plant- south-easterly* as where inclined to moisture 
lng the off-set bulbs from the roots; and by they are very apt to be destroyed* 
sowing the seed in order to procure new varieties. They afterwards only require to be kept free 
which is chiefly practised for the fine sorts of from weeds* and to have the ground stirred 
Polyanthus Narcissus* above them in the autumn, 

For this last purpose the seed should be care* The small bulbs may he planted out in rows 
fully saved from the best and most curious plants in nursery-beds to Increase for being planted out 
after being perfectly ripened* in the same manner* 

The seed should be sown soon after it becomes When these roots are planted in the open bnr- 
ripe, as about the beginning of August, in shal- ders or other places, in assemblage with other bul- 
low boxes or flat pans perforated with holes in bous flowers, they should be deposited in little 
the bottoms, aud filled with fresh light sandy patches, about three or four roots in each, putting 
earth, being covered about a quarter of an itich them in with a blunt dibble, or holing them in 
deep with fine sifted mould, and placed in such with a garden-trowel, three or four inches deep; in 
situations as are only exposed to the morning which mode they display their flowers more con- 
sun, till the beginning of winter, when they spieuou&ly than when planted singly, 
should he removed to have the full sun, and be Where a large quantity are planted out alone 
sheltered^ from severe weather. In the spring, in beds in order to exhibit a full bloom, as often 
when the plains appear, they should be octa- practised with the fine Polyanthus-Narcissus * 
sionally watered in dry weather, and be screen- Jonquils, &c. the beds should be four feet wide, 
ed from the mid-day heat, removing them into with foot-and-half or two-feet wide alleys be- 
cooler situations as the warm season advances, tween them ; in these beds the roots should be 
keeping them free from all sorts of weeds. To- planted in rows length-ways, nine inches asun- 
warda the latter end of the summer, when der, either with a blunt dibble or with a hoc, 
their stems decay, the surface mould of the three or four inches deep, and six distant in each’ 
boxes or pans should be stirred or wholly row, covering them evenly with the earth, and 
removed, and some fresh mould sifted over raking the surface smooth, 
the plants, being careful not to disturb the In order to blow the Polyanthus-Narcissus 
roots, and keeping them rather dry in a shaded and Jonquil in the highest perfection, curious 
place, florists often bestow particular care in their cul- 

Thev should have the same manage- lure : some, preparing beds of compost, as for the 
Jnent annually, till the period of their leaves fine Hyacinths, £cc* managing them in the same 
decaying in tile third summer, when the bulbs manner* But they succeed well in beds of light 
should be taken up, and the largest separated dry mould. 

and planted out on raised beds of light fine Where the bulbs of this sort are intend- 
Jiiould, in rows six inches apart, and three or ed for sale, they should be lifted at furthest 
four distant in them, having the depth of two every two years, to prevent their becoming flat- 
*>r three inches. The smaller bulbs may he tetu-d by pressure, and of course less valuable, 
Covered in on another bed with fine mould, to The bulbs may be retained out of the ground 
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■two or three months where it is necessary; but 
it is better to replant them as above. 

Culture in —It is sometimes the 

practice to cultivate the Polyanthus Narcissus 
and some of the large Jonquil kind in glasses in 
rooms, in order to blow in the winter or early 
spring, season. For this purpon tlry firm bulbs 
should he ehusvn* and one place ^ tiMeach single 
glass or bottle provided for the purposth any time 
from October till the spring, being then filled 
up to the roots of the bulbs with soft ivater, and* 
deposited in a light warm place: iuthis inetbodthe 
plants soon begin to grow, and send forth flower - 
stems, affording good flowers, which have a very 
onumieulal appearance, v, J v 

The principal circutjMauccs to be regarded in 
this management are, i*ose of keep in gUm glassed 
well supplied with fresh portions of water* so as 
constantly to be up to the lower part of tb« 
roots, and changing the whole, so as to keep it 
always in a pure state* 

Tliey may likewise be raided in pots filled with 
light spndy mould, and placed in the same 

situations* 

Alio* in hot-houses, they may be made to 
blow early, when kept either in puts or 
glasses. ' W® \ 

When planted put in the manlier mentioned 
above, ui the border#, clumps, anti other parts 
of pleasure-grounds, they are most ..of them 
highly ornamental^producing much varufty in 
the early spring nuMiths. 

All the different principal sorts may be pro¬ 
cured from the seeds -men in I*ondon, who 
import them for sale from Holland, where they 1 
are raised in large quantities. A 

N A STl 7 RTIUM* See T kopmo l v m . 
NA\^LW0KT. Sce CuTVLEnoN audCr- 

NOGr.M^CM., 

NAVEE& See BaasbicaI 
NKCTARIXE. See AmyodaUts. flL 
IS E L LfJvl B 0 . See N v m vama . ^ 

TSEPETA, a genus containing plants of the 
herl yaceoi j s pe rgmiial kind . . * ; 

h belongs to thtf class and order Dhlifnamia 
Gif r^nohpe rmi a, and ranhA in the natural order 
* of PcrticiiliiUe, 

MTie characters are: tha the coly.t is a.oue- 
Irffifd periantlVium, tubular, cybtitJrrc: mouth 
live-t..uitied, acute, tree' ti>.4hU^$ lon¬ 

ger ; lovVei* more spre uliiigt lhc qomlla ls otis- 

B qdjlitygem: tuo^ylinlrfc, curveu braids T 
* gapfiffg, 'opening, sprjLSing, cordEje,end- 
! -ing In two reilex blunt very segments :lup- 
/ per lip erect, roundish, cmargitutc; lowetmmd- 
\bh 9 concave, larger, entire, crentilate : the sta¬ 
mina have four awl-shaped filaments beneath 
the upper lip, approximating, two of than 



shorter: anthers incumbent i the pistiillum is a 
four-cleft gam ; style filiform, length and situa¬ 
tion of the stamens : stigma bifid, acute: Ul£rc 
is no pericarp*urn : calyx straight* coatainingt 
seeds in iu bosom : the seeds four, and 
ovate. 

The species cultivated Arc: l, Jjjtacafa 
Common Catmint ; QjtNMP un namea ji 
riLita Catmint; 3. N. n<rln x Naked or Spin* 
Caimtiit; 4 . N. Itulka^ Italian Catmint;, b. 

Ifyfarpsti* Tuberous-root offi£:V nun!. 

The first has a perennial root, fvmn 
arinanv branching stalks, two feet hie 
'>nnn\j, upright* pubeseauK llits loaves 
Vclpness, wrinkled* a>b -colu 
hparyj particuLirtv underneath : splice 
0$ tip irrupted whorh terminate tfli 
crimeout in branches from the axils oft! 
tbtoHo^trs are subset rile, and separated at the 
bWe by a small lanceolate bractc : the calyx 
downy with green ribs ; the corolla white, with 
a tinge of red, and spotted with purple ; 
the whole plant has a strong scent between Mint 
and Pennyroyal, It is called Catmint, from 
cats Wring very fond of k. It is 

pts of Europe* flowering from July to 

tie second species hte a perennial root, 
branched, woody, the size of a quill or more, 
brown on the on r side, knobbed at the end : the 
iteftft several, from three to four feet in height, 
grooved, srhooLliph, with opposite branches 
forming a panicle ; the leaves oblong, blunt, 
sqkfcely cordate, bluntly serrate, smooth, the 
lujsrer ones on longer petioles, the upper one* on 
very short ones ; they are successively smaller os 
they approach the racemes, till they become so 
small that the ends of the racemes seem to be 
leafless : die racemes are axillary and opposite, 
Containing about twenty flowers : the oracles 
•almost bristle-shaped : the calyx somewhat vil¬ 
lose And striated : the corolla more or less reel ; 
in the cultivated plaint very deep', and elegantly 
dotted* It is a native of Hungary, &c., flowering 
from August to October. 

The third has the stems two feet hiohj 
strict, four-grooved; the older ones 
the leaves blunt, vcinedi naked, ruj 
sides; the racemes hrachiate : tiff l 
the flower sadists net: the corolla# whiii 
cent, will; heird of the inflate white, and 
the throat ^dotted with purple. According to 
Holler, the flowers are blue and white, ft is a 
native of'the South of Europe, flowering Train, 
June to August. / 1 

ni the four® speefe^ jhe stalks seldom 
rise more than a foot aitdthalf high, sending 
out very few bra^^raT^ffeKvhurU of flowers 
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which Form the spike are distant from each other, 
and ah close to the stalk r the leaves short, oval, 
heart-shaped : ihe plant is hoary and strong scent¬ 
ed. It is a native of Italy, flowering From June 
to August, 

The filth has a thick knobbed root, from which 
come out one or two stalks, that often decline 
to the ground ; they are about two feet and a 
half long, and send out two aide brunches op¬ 
posite: the leaves are oblong, crenate, sessile, 
deep green : the upper part of the stalk, for more 
than a foot in length, has whorls of flowers, the 
tower ones two inches asunder, but nearer all 
the way up; they sil very close to the stalks, and 
are guarded by small bractes: the corolla is blue. 
It is a native of Spain and Portugal, flowering 
from June to August 

Culture .—These plants are capable of being 
increased by seeds, parting the rootd, slips, and 
cuttings, hut the first is the principal mode. 

The seeds may be sown in the autumn or 
spring, on a bed of light earth, raking it in 
lightly ; when the plants have attained some 
growth, they may be planted out in nursery rows, 
to remain till the autumn, when they may be set 
out where they are to remain ; or they may re-* 
main where sown, only thinning them properly 
out. 

The partings of the roots may be set out se¬ 
parately, where they are to remain, in the be¬ 
ginning of the autumn, or spring, being after¬ 
wards kept free from weeds. 

Slips or cuttings of the branches may be 
planted out in the spring in shady situations, 
occasional supplies of water being given till 
they have stricken root. 

The first sort and varieties, as well as many of 
the others, may afford variety in the borders, 
clumps, and other parts of pleasure-grounds, in 
mixture with herbaceous plants of different de¬ 
scription*, They are likewise some of them 
cultivated for medicinal use* 

NERIUM* a genus comprehending plants of 
the evergreen flowering shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandr:a r 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Contort#. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianthium, acute, very small, perma¬ 
nent: the corolla is one-petalled, funnel-form: 
tube cylindric, shorter than the border: border 
very large, five-parted; segments wide, blunt, 
oblique : nectary a cnnvn terminating the tube, 
short, lacerated into capillary segments : the 
stamina have five, awl-shaped filaments, very 
short, in the tube of the corolla : anthers sagit¬ 
tate, converging, terminated by a long thread: 
the pisiillum a roundish germ, bifid : style cy- 
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lindric, the length of the tube : stigma truncate, 
sitting on an orblct, fastened to the anthers : the 
pcricarpium has two follicles, mund, long, acu¬ 
minate, erect, onc^valvcd, opening longitudinally: 
the seeds numerous,oblong, crowned wjtlidown, 
placed imbricatcly* 

The specter cultivated are: 1. AT. oLnndcr^ 
Common Rosebay, or Oleander; 2. N. odorum* 
Sweet-Scented Roscbay, or Oleander: 3- A". 
f.mtidysenterlcum , Oval-Leaved Rnscbay; 4. N. 
corortartumj Broad-Leaved Rosebav, 

The first rises with several stalks to the height 
of eight nr ten feet; I he branches come out 
by threes round the principal stalks, and have 
a smooth hark, which m that with red flowers is 
of a purplish colour, but in that with whit* 
flowers of a light green : the leaves fbrlhemost 
part stand by threes round the stalks, upon very 
short footstalks, and point upwards; they arc three 
or four inches long, and three quarters of an inch 
broad in the middle, of a dark green, very stiff,, 
and end in acute points: the flowers come out 
at the end of the branches in large loose bunches, 
and are of a bright purple, or crimson colour, 
or of a dirty white* It is a native of the Levant* 
flowering in July and August. 

In warm drv summers this plant makes a fine 
appearance, uie flowers then opening in great 
plenty; but in cold moist seasons the Sowers 
often decay without expanding, unless the plants 
are placed in a green-house or under a glass¬ 
esse* 

The variety with white flowers is the most ten¬ 
der; but there are others* as the Stripe-leaved; the 
Broad-leaved Double-flowered, the Striped Dou¬ 
ble-flowered, and with different shades of red 
from purple to crimson or scarlet. 

The fcecond species rises with shrubby stalks 
six or seven fret high, covered with a brown 
bark: the leaves are stiff, from three to four 
inches long, and not more than a Quarter of an 
inch broad, of a light green* and the edges re¬ 
flexed; they are opjwsitc, or alternate, or 
by threes round the branches : the Sowers are 
roduced in loose bunches at the ends of the 
ranches ; they are of a pale red, and have an 
agreeable imuky scent. It grows naturally in 
India, flowering from June to August, 

There is a variety with leaves six inches long, 
and one inch broad in the middle, of a much thin¬ 
ner texture than those of the first, and their ends 
are generally reflexed ; they are of a light green, 
and irregularly placed on the branches by pairs, 
alternately, or by threes: the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in very large bunches at the end of 
the branches, upon long peduncles; they have 
three or four rows of petals one within another: 
they are much larger than those of ibe common 
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sort, anti smell like those of hawthorn : the 
lain flowers are of a soft red or peach colour; 
ul in most lKlv arc beauts Killy variegated with 
a deeper red, and make a line appearance ; the 
usual lime of flowering is in July and August, 
but in a warm stove it will continue in dower till 
Michaelmas : from the flowers being double, 
they arc not succeeded by seeds. They are all sup¬ 
posed to have-a poisonous quality. 

The third i« a middle sized tree, with bra- 
chi ale branches : the leaves opposite, hat, quite 
entire, smooth: the lowers herbaceous or green¬ 
ish white, in short sub term mating racemes: the 
segments of the crown oblong, alternately trilid 
and linear. It is a native of the Hast Indies. 

The fourth species U an elegant branched 
shrub, four feet high, milky, with an ash- 
col ou red bark: the younger branches are shin¬ 
ing? green, compressed a little, opposite at the 
end: the leaves long, lanceolate, acute, quite 
entire, shining, nn short petioles, opposite ; the 
peduncles one-flowered, thickish, in pairs from 
the divisions of the branchlets and decussating 
with them : the flowers handsome, hut without 
scent: the periambium green: tube of the corolla 
greenish yellow : the border snow-white. It is a 
native of the East Indies, flowering most part 
of the summer. 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
layers, cuttings, and suckers from the roots, 

-'The layers should be made in the early spring 
months, as from March till May* but the earlier 
the better; the youngest lower branches being 
chosen for the purpose, which should be slit-lay- 
ed, giving plenty or water duringthesummer, and 
they wilfbe mostly rooted by the autumn follow¬ 
ing ; but by plunging the pots in which they are 
laved in a bark hot-bed their rooting may be 
gremly forwarded; when they are properly mol¬ 
ed, they may be taken off and removed into se¬ 
parate pots. 

The cuttings should be planted in the spring 
or the early part of summer* taking off the young 
shoots, five or si* inches lone;, and planting 
them in large pots of rich mould, placing them 
under glasses, and giving water and shade 
occasionally ; but if plunged in a bark-bed it 
will greatly promote and forward their rooting. 

The suckers arising from the bottom are 
sometimes furnished with roots, but when this 
is not the case a small slit should be given at 
the lowest part; afterwards applying fresh mould 
around it, when fibres will oe emitted by the 
end of summer; they may then be taken off and 
potted separately. 

The first bort and varieties is rather hardv, but 
should be kept constantly in pots or tubs, to be 
protected through severe winters. 


The other sorts are often placed in the hoN 
house during winter, but when lets tenderly 
treated and supplied more freely wiih air m mild 
weather, they are said by some to succeed bet¬ 
ter, provided they he carefully screened from 
every effect of frost or severe cold. 

They arc very ornamental among other potted 
planes of the less lender kinds, 

NETTLE-TREE, See Ci-ltis. 

NEW JERSEY TEA* See ChanothIjs. 
NICKER TREE. See Giulanihka. 

NICOTIAN A, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous annual kind. 

It belongs to the class and order P^tnudna 
Momgjffritf) and ranks in the natural order of 
LtUridce* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, ovaLe, half-five-cleft, per¬ 
manent : the corolla U one-pet al!ed,Jumu i l-form: 
tube longer than the calyx : border somewhat 
spreading, half-five-cleit, in live folds: the sta¬ 
mina have five awl-shaped filaments, almost the 
length of the corolla, ascend mg : anthers ob long: 
the pi still um is an ovate germ ; style filiform, the 
length of the corolla: atigma capitate, emarginate: 
the pericarpimn is a subovatc capsule, marked with 
a line on each side, two-celled, iwo-valved, open¬ 
ing at top: receptacles half-ovate, dotted, fastened 
to the partition; the seeds numerous, kidney- 
form, wrinkled. 

The species cultivated are: 1. 2 Y Jrulicos<t t 
Shrubby Tobacco; 2, jY* Tubacum^ Virginian 
Tobacco; 3 , N, rutiiia t Common or English 
Tobacco/ 

The first rises with very branching stalks 
about five feet high: the lower leaves a foot 
and half long, broad at the base where they 
half embrace the stalks, and about three inches 
broad in the middle, terminating in long acute 
points: the stalks divide into many smaller 
branches, terminated by loose bunches of flow era 
of a bright purple colour, succeeded by acute- 
pointed seed-vessels. It was found at the Cape. 

There is a variety which rises about five feet 
high: the stalk does not branch so much as that 
of the former ; the leaves are large and oval, about 
fifteen inches long and two broad in the middle, 
but diminish gradually ip size to the lop of the 
sulk, and with their base half embrace it: the 
flowers grow in closer bunches than those of the 
former, and arc while: they arc succeeded by 
short, oval, obtu se seed-vessels * ] t flowers about 
the same time with the former, and grows natu¬ 
rally m the w oods of the island of Tobago* 

The second species has a large, long, annual 
rpot; an upright, strong, round, hairy stalk, 
branching towards the top ; leaves numerous, 
large, pointed, entire, veined, viscid, pale green ; 
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hractea long, linear, pointed : the flowers in loose 
clusters or panicles ; the calyx hairy, about half 
the length of the corolla, cut into five narrow 
segments: tube of the corolla hairy, gradually 
swelling towards the border, where it divides 
into five folding acute set:mems of a reddish 
colour* It is a native of Virginia. 

There are several varieties; as the great broad- 
leaved, in which the leaves are more than a foot 
and a half long, and a foot broad, their furfaccs 
very rough and glutinous, and their bases half 
embrace the stalk* In a rich moist soil the 
stalks are more than ten feet high , and the up¬ 
per part divides into smaller branches, which 
are terminated by loose bunches of flowers 
standing erect: they have pretty long tubes, 
and are of a pale purplish colour* It flowers in 
July and August, and is the sort commonly 
brought to market in pots, being sometimes 
called Oronoko Tobacco* 

There is another, in which the stalks seldom 
rise more than five or six feet high, and divide 
into more branches. The leaves arc about ten 
inches lone and three and a half broad, smooth, 
acute, sessile; the flowers are rather larger, and 
of a brighter purple colour* It flowers at 
the same Time \ and is called by some Sweet- 
scented Tobacco* 

The narrow-leaved rises with an upright 
branching stalk, four or five feet high. The 
lower leaves are a foot long, and three or four 
inches broad: those on the stalks are much 
narrower, lessening to the top, and end in very 
acute points, sitting close to the stalks; they 
arc my glutinous* The flowers grow in loose 
bunches at the top of the stalks; they have 
lung tubes, and are of a bright purple or red 
colour* They appear at the sapne lime, with the 
former*—These varieties are also all natives of 
America* 

The third has the stalks seldom rising more 
lhau three feet high : the leaves smooth, alter¬ 
nate, upon short footstalks : the flowers in 
small loose bunches on the lop of the stalks, of 
an herbaceous yellow colour* appearing in July. 
It is commonly called English Tobacco, from its 
having been the first introduced here, and being 
mud) more hardy than the other sorts* It came 
originally from America, under the nam£ of 
Pttum* 

There U a variety which rises with a strong 
stalk near four feet high ; the leaves arc shaped 
like those of the preceding, but are greatly fur¬ 
rowed on their surface, and near twice the size, 
of a darker green, and on longer footstalks. 
The flowers arc of the same shape, but larger* 

Ortfure .—The two first sorts may be increas¬ 
ed by sowing the seeds annually in the spring, 


as March, on a hot-bed, the last in the natural 
ground* 

The seeds should be covered about a quarter 
of an inch deep ; and when the plants are come 
up they should be allowed fresh air daily, and 
occasional waterings, managing them as tender 
annuals. When the plants are from three to 
six inches high, as in May or the following 
month, they should be planted out in moist 
weather, in the open ground; such as are de¬ 
signed for ornament, singly, and those intended 
for use, in rows, any where, three feet asunder; 
giving a good watering as soon as planted, re¬ 
pealing it occasionally till the plants have got 
fresh root. 

The second species may also be raised by 
sowing the seeds in a warm border in April, for 
setting out in the same "manner, or by sowing 
in patches in the flower borders, 8tc. to remain, 
thinning the plant* afterwards to one in each 
patch* \ 

In the third sort the seeds maybe sown in any 
bed or border in the spring, raking them in 
lightly* When the plants are three inches high, 
they should be planted out where they are to 
remain ; or they may be sown in patches to 
remain, thinning the plants out afterwards at 
above. 

In America, where regular plantations are 
made, the method is this : 

u The beds being prepared and well turned up 
with the hoe, the seed, on account of its small¬ 
ness, is mixed with ashes, and sowu upon 
then), a little before the rainy season* The 
beds are raked, or trampled with the feet, to 
make the seed take the sooner* The plants ap- 
ear in two or three weeks* As soon as they 
ave acquired four leaves, the strongest are 
drawn up carefully, and planted in the field by 
a line, at the distance of about three feet from 
each plant. If no rain fall, they should be 
watered two or three times. Every morning 
and evening the plants must be looked over, in 
order to destroy a worm w hich sometimes in¬ 
vades the bud. When they 4re about four or 
five inches high they are to be cleaned from 
weeds and moulded up. As soon as they have 
eight or nine leaves, and arc ready to put forth 
a stalk, the top is nipped off, in order to make 
the leaves longer and thicker* After this the 
buds which sprout at the joints of the leaves 
are all plucked, and not a day U suffered to pass 
without examining the leaves, to destroy a large 
caterpillar which 7 s sometimes very destructive 
to them* When they arc fit for cutting, which 
is known by the brittleness uf the leaves, they 
are cut with a knife close to the ground; and, 
after lying some time, are carried to the drying 
U st 
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ehed or house, where the plants are hung up by The first rises with an upright branching stalk 
pairs, upon lines, leaving a space between that a foot and a half high; the leaves much longer 
they may not touch one another. In this state and finer than those of the third: the flowers 
they may remain to sweat and dry. When per- are large, pale blue, with a five-leaved involucre 
fectly dry, the leaves are stripped from the stalks, under each, longer than the flower ; they are 
aud made into small bundles tied with orsr of the succeeded by larger swelling seed-vessels, with 
leaves. These bundled ate laid in heaps, and five horns ii the top, Jt is a native of the 
covered with blankets. Care is taken not to South of Europe, flowering from June to Sep- 
overheat thun, for which rcasou the heaps are tern her, 

laid open to the air from time to time and From the fine cut leaves about the flower* il 
spread abroad. This operation is repeated till has the names of Fcnnet-Jiawcr, Vefil-m-m- 
no more heat is perceived in the heaps, and the busk f and Love-in-a-mist ; but the first is be- 
Tobacco is then slower! m casks for ixporta- come obsolete. 

tion/ 7 Holy **Jn China, where ihv u if to-, Inhere is a variety with single white flowers* 
bacco both in snuff and for smoking is very tad another with double flowers, which is fine- 
general, buildings are not thought necessary, ac- quently cultivated in gardens with other art- 
cording to sir George Staunton, as they are in nulls for ornament. 

the West Indies, tor curing it; there glittle The second species rises to the same height as 
apprehension of ram to injure the leaves when the preceding : the leaves are not so finely cut, 
plucked. They are hung on cords to dry. and are a little hairy; at the top of each stalk is 
without any shelter, upon the spot m which one flower, composed of five white petals, which 
they grew/ 7 arc slightly cut at their end into three points; 

It is probable that this plant might be grown these are succeeded by oblong swelling seed- 
with advantage in this climate if it were npt vessels with five homp at the top, filled with 
prohibited* small pale-coloured seeds. It is a native of 

These sorts, when cultivated for the purpose Candia and Egypt, lowering from Jun^ to Sep- 
of ornament, produce a fine effect by their leaves lember* 

and flowers in the autumn, and alfo afford mud) The third rises with slender stalks near a foot 
variety* high, cither single or branching out at the bot- 

NIGELLA, a genus containing plants of the tom, and having a few very-fine-cut leaves, 
hardy herbaceous flowering annuafkind* somewhat like those of Dill* Each branch is 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandrta terminated by one filar.pcnnted flower* of a pale 
Pentagynia, and ranks in the natural order of blue colour, without any leafy involucre; they 
Multuilvjuc?. arc succeeded by capsules, having five short 

The characters are: that there is no calyx; horns, inclining different ways at, the top, and 
the corolla has five petals, ovate, flat, blunt, arc filled with rough black seeds. It is a native 
spreading, more contracted at the base: the "of Germany* &e. flowering from June to Sep- 
uectanes eight, placed in a ring, very short; tember* ' 

each two-lipped; outer lip larger, lower, bifid* There is aj variety with white flowers* and 
flat, convex, marked with two dots; inner Jjp’ another with double flowers, 
shorter, narrower, from ovate ending in a Jinft : *. The fourth species rises near a foot and half 
/thfcl starmtia have numerous awl-shaped fih- high; the lower leaves are finely cut; but those 
merits, shorter than the petals. Anthers com-\ on the stalks are cut into broader segments; the 
pressed, blunt, erect; the pistillum has several \ flowers are larger than those of the other species, 
germs (five to ten), oblong, convex, compress- ^ and 'of a fine Slue colour, with green veins at 
cd; street, ending in styles which are awl-shAp* the back : the nectaries of a sea-green colour; 
ed* Angular, very long, but rcvolute, permanent: pistils art of equ^l length with the petals; 

stigmas longitudinal, aduate: the pencarpium they with the slam efts are of a deep purple or 
capsules as many, oblong, com^ssed, acumi- r pUce colour: the papfule'has five horns, and 
nafe, connected on the inside by the suture; is.of a firmer tdxlute th^u any of the other, U 
gaping mi tliL inside at lop; the seeds grows, naturally in Spain and the South of 

many, angular, and ru<*g?d. - ""France/ flowering from June to September, 

The species cultivateu are: 1. N. dumaitene,'*. There is^ variety 1 with double flowers. 

Cummou Fennel-flower; 2. N. suilv c, ^mall , The fifth rises \^qh a branching stalk a foot 
Fctim-l flower; 3. A~ arven.us % Field Fennel- arid half high j with p*euy long leaves, finely 
flower; i. A . Htspanka, Spanish (Vnnel^- divided ; the floVct^ are produced at the end of 
flower; 5* A, orientalise Yellow Fennel- the -bfajiches :: the petals are yellowish; at the 
fio’\c!. base of these are placed eight nectaries, between 
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which arlae a great number of slaDiens, with an 
unequal number of germs, from five to eight 
or nine, oblong and compressed: the capsules 
art joined together on their inner side, terminate 
in horns, open longitudinally, and contain many 
ilun compressed seeds, having borders round 
them. It is a native of Syria, flowering from 
July to September, 

Culture. —They are all increased by sowing 
the seeds on light earth where the plants are to 
remain, as they seldom succeed well when trans¬ 
planted in patches at proper distances j and when 
the plants are come up, they should be thin¬ 
ned, leaving only three or four in each patch, 
keeping them afterwards clear from weeds, 

Thebest season for sowing is March; but if 
some be sown in August, soon after they be¬ 
come ripe, on a dry sou and in a warm situation, 
they will abide the winter, and flower strong the 
succeeding year. By sowing the seeds at dif¬ 
ferent times, they may be continued in beauty 
most part of the summer season. 

As they are a]) annua) plants, they require to 
be raised every year. 

The varieties with double flowers are chiefly 
introduced into flower gardens. 

They afford ornament and variety among other 
annuals in the dumps and borders. 
NIGHTSHADE- See Solanum. 

NO LANA, a genus containing a plant of the 
herbaceous trailing annua) kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogvrtia, and ranks in the natural order of 
AspenfolicB^ or Luridts . 

The characters are: that the calyx is a otie- 
leafed perianthium, turbinate at the base, five- 
parted, five-cornered: segments cordate, acute, 
permanent: the corolla is one-petalled, bell¬ 
shaped, plaited, spreading, somewhat Bve-lobed, 
twice as large as the calyx : the stamina have 
five awl-shaped filaments, erect, equal, shorter 
than the corolla: anthers sagittate: the pistillum 
is as five roundish germs; style among the 
genns, cylindric, straight, the length of the sta¬ 
mens : stigma capitate: the pencarpinm pro¬ 
perly none : (drupes five, decumbent, three- or 
five-celled:) the seeds five, with a succulent rind, 
roundish, with the inner base naked, immersed 
in the receptacle, two* celled and four-cdlcd 
(solitary). 

The species is N. prostrata , Trailing No- 
lana. 

It has an annual root, simple, filifirm, often 
three feet long, blackish : the stem a foot lung, 
herbaceous, prostrate, roundish, very smooth, 
with white dots scattered over it: the branches 
alternate, the lower ones the length of the stalk : 


the leaves alternate, two together, reflex, rhomb- 
ovate, quite entire, blunt, somewhat fle&hv, an 
inch long, somewhat papulose, even, flat, veined, 
unequal, alternately larger and smaller. Accord¬ 
ing to Miller they come out single at some 
joints, by pairs at others, and frequently three or 
four at the upper joints : the petioles aucipitah 
scarcely shorter than the leaves, smooth, those 
belonging to the upper leaves vaguely ciliate: the 
peduncles lateral, solitary, spreading a little, an 
inch long, one-flowered, round, thicker at top, 
hairy: the flowers inferior. It is a native of 
Java. 

Culture .—These plants maybe raised by sow¬ 
ing the seeds on a hut-bed in March. When 
the plants are fit to remove, they should bt 

t flamed out singly into small pots filled with 
ight earth, plunging them into a fresh hot-bed 
to bring them forward. When their flowers 
open in the summer, as July, they should have 
a large share of air admitted when the weather 
is warm, to prevent their tailing away without 
producing seeds. Under this management (he 
plants often continue flowering till the early frosts 
destroy them, and ripe seeds are produced in the. 
beginning of the autumn. 

They afford variety among other tender an¬ 
nuals. 

NOLI ME TANGERE. See Imfatieks. 
NONE-SO-PRETTY, See Saxifraga. 
NOSE-BLEED. Sec Achillsas- 
NUCIPERSICA. See Am tod a lets* 
NURSERY, a portion of ground set apart 
for the raUing and nursing various sorts of trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants to proper states of 
growth for supplying the different gardens, orch¬ 
ards, plantations, and other departments. 

In these situations are raised all the different 
sorts of fruit-trees, and fruit-bearing shrubs, by 
nursing and training them up to proper sizes 
and growths for planting where they are to re¬ 
main to produce their fruity as well as-thc vast- 
train of forest-trees, hardy ornamental trees, and 
deciduous and ever-green shrubs, training them 
up properly for I he purposes for which they are 
designed in plantations and pleasure-grounds. 

And various sorts of hardy herbaceous plants, 
both of the fibrous-, bulbous-, and tuberous- 
rooted kinds may be here provided in proper 
states for being planted our. 

These different sorts of plants are raised by 
seed, suckers, layers, cuttings, slips, off-sets, 
parting the roots, grafting, budding. See. as di¬ 
rected under their several heads. 

And as some of the various sort* are drawn 
off annually, to supply different situations, a 
fresh supply of young plants should be accord- 
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ingly raised every year in the Nursery, of most 
of' the various kinds, so as to have it always 
fully stocked with most kinds in dificrcm states 
of-growth; some in seed-beds, others trans¬ 
planted in nursery-rows ; some one vear, others 
two, three, or several years: all of which should 
he well attended to, that there inav he a suffici¬ 
ency of plants of all sorts for furnishing every 
different department of gardening as they may 
be wan ed. 

In public Nursery-grounds, it is customary to 
have convenient green-houses, glass-cases, and 
stoves, with their proper aifx'iuhiees, for raising 
tender exotics from the warmer parts of the globe, 
v hi th arc alw ays placed in the warmest and most 
sunny situations, having their fronts directly fac¬ 
ing the south, to have all pu&silde benefit from 
the sun's influence; which serve for raising and 
nursing the various tender plants to a proper 
growth for furnishing oilier larger conservatories, 
green-homes, &c, 

Siw, Sv!l , amt Situation* In respect to the 
extent or dimensions of Nursery'-grounds, they 
should be according to the quantity of plants re¬ 
quired, or the demand for sale: if for private 
u^e, from a quarter or half an acre to live or six 
nny he proper, which should be regulated ac¬ 
cording to the extent of the garden-ground and 
plantations they are required to supply; and if for 
public or general cultivation, not less than three 
or four acres of land will be worth occupying, 
and from that to fifteen or twenty acres, or 
more, may he requisite, m proportion to the de¬ 
mand* 

The soil for Nursery-grounds should be of 
different qualities, in order that it may suit dif¬ 
ferent sons of trees and plants. 

Nursery-men generally prefer a loamy soil of a 
moderately li^ht nature: however, thev maybe 
formed of any good moderately light land,that lias 
fifteen or eighteen inches depth of good working 
still, but if two or three spades deep it will be the 
better; and wlure there is scope of ground to 
clmosc from,tint where there is a ±rond depth, and 
a naturally rich or good soil, should be preen ed, 
as the soil of a Nursery cannot be too good, 
notwithstanding what has been advanced to the 
contrary ; as where the soil is poor and lean, the 
plants are mostly languid, weak, and stunted, 
no art being able to improve them ; while those 
raised in a good mellow soil always assume a free 
grow ill, and advance with strength and vigour* 
It is not requisite, however, that Hie soil should 
he verv rich, rmr over manured : a medium 
between the two extremes is the most pro¬ 
per, such as good mellow pasture land, having 
the sward trenched to the bottom, which is cx- 
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ccllcnl for the growth of trees; and any similar 
eligible soil of corn-fields is also extremely pro¬ 
per: auy other good soil of the nature of com¬ 
mon garden-earth is likewise well adapted for a 
N u rser y -grou nd * 

As to situation ; where it is rather low than 
high it is better, as being naturally warmer, and 
more out of the power of cutting and boisterous 
winds than a higher situation, though where 
some parts of the ground are high and others 
low, it may be an advantage, in better suiting 
the nature of th^ different plants, ft is also of 
vast advantage to have Nursery-grounds fully 
exposed to the sun anti bee air, and, if possible, 
where there is the convenience of having water for 
the occasional watering of young seedlings, and 
newly removed plants* 

When for private use, where there is room, 
Nursery-grounds may cither be entirely detached, 
or contiguous to the outer boundaries of the 
shrubbery plantations of the pleasure-ground, 
and so contrived as to lead insensibly into it by 
winding walks, so as to appear part of the gar¬ 
den or shrubbery. 

Mtthodof 'inclosing, preparing^ ami layingout* 
In respect to the outside fence, it ma^eithcr be 
a hedge and ditch, ora paling; the former is the 
cheapest, and most durable; though where hares 
and rabbits abound paling fences arc most 
eligible* 

Paling, or other similar close fence, is how¬ 
ever in general, for some part, extremely use* 
ful to train young wall-trees to a proper growth 
for garden-walls, &c. 

After thus fenced in, the ground should be all 
regularly trenched over one or two spades deep, 
according to the natural depth of the soil; after 
which,proceed to divide it by walks into quarters, 
and olht r parts ; letting a principal walk lead di¬ 
rectly through the middle or some principal part, 
which may be from five to eight or ten feet wide, ac- 
cording to circumstances, having a broad border 
on each side : another walk should be carried all 
round next the outward boundary, four or five 
fed wide, leaving an eiglu dr ten feet border 
next the fence all the way ; dividing the internal 
part by smaller cross walks, so as to form 
tlie whole into four, six, or eight principal 
divisions* ^ 

One or more of these divisions should be ap¬ 
propriated for the reception of all aortw of seeds, 
for raiding plants lo furnish the other parts; 
subdividing, it into four feet wide beds, with 
foot-wide alleys at least 1x1 ween bed and 
bed* In these beds should* be sown seeds, 
Slc* of ai! such trees, eh mbs, and herbaceous 
plants as are raised from seed ; and which should 
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contain the various sorts or kernels ami stones 
of fruit, to rjisc stocks tor giaftingand budding 
upon, a* well as the feeds uf forest-trees, orna¬ 
mental trees, shrubs, Sc.c. and of numerous her¬ 
baceous perennials, of ihe linions and bulbous- 
rooted tribes 

The season for sowing is both spring and au¬ 
tumn j according to the nature ofr the different 
sorts, as mav be seen under their different bends. 
When the young tree and shrub seedling-plants 
thus raised are one nr two years old, they should 
be planted out in Nursery-rows into the other 
principal divisions, but many kinds of herba¬ 
ceous plants require to be packed out from the 
seed-beds when only from two to three or four 
months old* And, on the contrary, most kinds 
of bulbous seed tings w ill not be fit for planting 
out in less than one or two years at ihc shortest 
periods. 

Another part oF these grounds should be al¬ 
lotted for stools of various trees and shrubs, for 
propagation by la vers , by which east numbers 
of plants of different kinds may be raised. 
These should be strong plants set in rows three 
or four feet distance every way: such of them as 
naturally rise with tall stems, after being planted 
one year, are headed down near the ground, to 
force out many lower shoots conveniently situ* 
a ted for laying them down* See Stools and 
Laying, 

The cuttings, suckers, slips, ofT-sets, &c. of 
hardy trees, shrubs, and plants, may be planted 
out in any convenient part of the ground in 
shady borders, &c. ; but for the more tender 
kinds, some warm sheltered situation should be 
provided. 

The other principal divisions of these grounds 
should be left for the reception of various sorts 
of seedling plants from seminary quarters; as 
well as for those that arc raised from suckers, 
layers, cuttings, &c* to be planted in rows from 
one to two or three feet asunder, according to 
their nalures and growths, allowing the tree and 
shrub kinds treble the distance of the herba¬ 
ceous perennial sorts* Of the tree and shrub 
kinds some are to be planted for stocks to graft 
and bud the select sorts of fruit-trees and other 
choice plants upon, that are usually propagated 
by such methods j others should be trained up 
entirely on their own roots without budding 
and grafting, as in most forest and other hardy 
tree kinds; as well as almost all the sorts of 
shrubs. 

It is also proper to have some dry warm shel¬ 
tered situation in the full sun in these grounds, 
for occasional hot-beds of dung or tan, fur rais¬ 
ing and fbrwarding h m?riy sorts of tender or curi¬ 


ous exotics by seed* cuttings, suckers, slips, &c* 
which should be furnished with suitable frames 
and lights, baud-glasses, garden-mats, and other 
requisites for that sort of culture. 

Methods ahd Times of Stocking with Plants. 
The particular modes of cultivation are fully 
explained under the different heads of the plants, 
and the operations that are necessary in raising 
tlicm lu the best advantage* 

As to the seasons for performing the work* of 
sowing, planting, &c. they arc different m different 
kinds, but ihc autumn and spring ate the prin¬ 
cipal seasons ; lor planting oht or removing, the 

i iriucip il season is about October and in April; 
or tender kinds, especially the evergreen tribe; 
but most other hardy trees and shrubs may be 
transplanted any time in winter, in open mild 
weather* "Hie nature of the soil should, how¬ 
ever, be regarded in this business* 

The hardy herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants 
may be removed almost any time, either in au¬ 
tumn or spring, and many sorts even in the 
summer* But for the older or larger plants, the 
autumn or very early spring are the best period^ 
which are the only proper season* for divi- 
ding or slipping the roots of all these kinds for 
further increase. 

And for the bulbous and such tuberous roots 
whose leaves, like most of the bulbous tribe, 
decay in the summer, the proper season for 
planting or removing them is the spring and 
summer months, when their flower-stalks 
decay, as wed as to separate their off-sets for 
increase; which may eiiher be planted again 
directly, or kept out of ground one, two, or se¬ 
veral months, though it is proper to plant the 
principal part again in autumn, unless where 
retained for sale, &c* 

The succulent perennial sorts may be removed 
almost any time m the spring, summer, or early 
autumn, but the last is the best. But most kind* 
of succulent cutting* succeed best when planted 
in the summer season. 

Met hods of disposing ike Plants .—In the distri¬ 
bution of the different sorts in these grounds, each 
should be separate: the fruit- forest-trees, Stc.oc- 
cupvmg spaces by themselves nearly together; all 
the shrub kind should also be ranged in separate 
places, a! Inti mg suitable spots for herbaceous per¬ 
ennials and lendet plants, defended with yew or 
rivet hedges, or a reed fence, &c. in which may 
e set siicn plants, in pots, as arc a little tender 
w hilst young, aiuLrcqu ire occasional shelter from 
frost, but not so tender as to require to be housed 
as green-house plants, Stc* And in such places, 
frames of various sizes may be placed, either 
to be covered occasionally with glass lights, or 
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with mats, to contain some of these more choice 
tender kinds in pots, to be nursed a year or two, 
or longer, with occasional shelter, till gradually 
hardened to bear the open air. 

The arrangement of all the sorts in the open 
grounds should always be in lines or nursery- 
rows, as already suggested; placing the fruit- 
tree stocks, See. for grafting and budding upon, 
in rows two feet asunder, when for dwarfs; 
but for standards two feet and a half, and a foot 
and a half in the lines. But as after being graft¬ 
ed and budded they become fruit-trees, &c. 
where they are to aland to grow to any large 
size, they should be allowed the width of a yard 
between the rows. Forest-trees should also be 
placed in rows from two to three feet asunder, 
and half that distance in the rows; varying the 
distance both ways, according to the time 
they are to stand: the shrub kind should like¬ 
wise be arranged in rows about two feet asunder, 
and fifteen or eighteen inches distant in each 
fine; and as to the herbaceous plants, they may 
generally be disposed in four-feet-wide beds, 
or large borders, in rows, or distances, from six 
to twelve or eighteen inches asunder, according 
to their nature of growth, and time they are to 
stand or remain in them* 

By this mode of arrangement, a great number 
of plants are included within a narrow com¬ 
pass, but which is sufficient, as they are only 
to remain a short time; and besides, they are 
more readily kept under proper regulation* 

In public grounds of this sort, many kinds of 
seedling-trees and shrubs are planted out often 
in much closer rows at first than these, not only 
in order to husband the ground to the best ad* 
vantage, but by standing closer it encourages 
the stem to shoot more directly upward, and 
prevent their expanding themselves much any 
where but at top; as for instance, many sorts 
of ever-greens that are of slow growth the 
first year or two, such as the pine-trees, firs, 
and several others; which the nuraery-gar- 
deners often prick out from the seminary, first 
into four feet-wide beds, in rows lengthways, six 
inches asunder; and after having one or two years 
growth here, transplant them m rows a loot 
asunder ; and in a year or two after, give them 
another and final transplantation in the Nursery, 
in rows two or three feet asunder, as above t 
these different transplanting# encourage the 
roots to branch out into many horizontal fibres, 
and prepare them better for being finally plant¬ 
ed out. 

The various sorts of Nursery-plants, after 
being raised in some of ihe above methods, are 
sometimes pricked out by dibble, in other 


cases put in by the spade, either by trenches, 
slitting-in, trenching, or holing ; and some are 
drilled in by a spade or hoe, according to the 
kinds. 

Sometimes young seedling-trees and shrubs 
are pricked out from the seminary by dibble; 
sometimes put in by the spade in the following 
methods; first, having set a line to plant by, 
the spade is stricken into the ground with its 
back close to the line, and another stroke given 
at right angles with it; then a plant set into the 
crevice made at the second stroke, bringing it 
close up into the first-made crevice even with the 
line, pressing the mould close to it with the foot ; 
then proceeding to plant another in the same way, 
and so on.—A second method, for plants with 
rather larger mots, is to strike the spade down 
with its back close to the line, and then cut out a 
narrow trench with it close along the line, making 
the side next the line perfectly upright, placing 
the plants upright against the back of the trench 
close to the line, at the proper distances; and as the 
work proceeds, trimming in the earth upon their 
roots: when one row is thus planted, the earth 
should be trodden gently all along close to the 
plants; and then proceed to plant another row 
m the same manner* Another method of plant¬ 
ing out small tree and shrub plants is, after hav¬ 
ing set the line as above, to turn the spade edge¬ 
ways to the line, casting out the earth of that 
spit, then a person ready with plants, setting 
one in the cavity close to the line, and directly 
taking another such spit, turning the earth in 
upon the roots of the plant, and then placing 
another plant into the second cut, covering its 
roots with the earth of a third spit, and so on 
to the end i but sometimes, when the roots are 
much larger, holes are made along by the line 
wide enough to receive the roots freely eveir 
way, covering them in as above, as the work: 
proceeds, always pressing the earth gently with 
the fool close to the roots, and closing it about 
the stems, to settle the plant! firmly in their 
proper positions. 

Fibrous-rooted herbaceous plants are mostly 

{ >lanted with a dibble, except when the roots are 
aree and spreading, or such a* are removed with 
balls of earth; when they are more commonly 
planted by holing them in with a garden trowel, 
or small spade for the purpose. 

But bulbous and tube mu 3-rooted plants, such 
as lilies, tulips^ anemones, ranunculuses, &c. 
are commonly planted with a dibble, and many 
sorts may be planted in drills drawn with a 
hoe* 

They arealso sometimes planted, by raking or 
trimming the earth from off the top of the beds 
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from about three to four o/ five inches deep, 
into the alleys, then placing the roots in rows 
upon the surface, thrusting the bottoms a little 
into the ground, and immediately covering them 
with the earth which was drawn off into the 
alleys, spreading it evenly over every part, so aa 
to bury all the roots to an equal depth in the 
soil* * + 

The tender kinds of exotic plants, that require 
occasional shelter whilst young, should many of 
them he potted, in order for moving to warm 
situations in winter ; or some into frames, &c, 
to have occasional shelter from frost, by glasses 
or mats, as they may require ; hardening them, 
however, by degrees to near the open air fully 
in the Nursery the year round. And the most 
tender kinds, that require the aid of a green* 
house or stove, should all be potted, and placed 
in their proper situations. Sec Green-House 
and Stove Plants. 

Genera J Culture of (he Plants .—In the manage¬ 
ment of the various hardy Nursery-plants, those 
intended as stocks or fruit-trees, should have 
their steins generally cleared from lateral shoots, 
eo as to form clean straight stems, but never to 
shorten the leading shoot, unless it is decayed, 
or becomes very crooked, in which case it may 
be sometimes proper to cut it down low in 
spring, to *hoot out again, training the main 
snoot for a stem, with its top entire, till grafted 
or budded. See Grafting, Budding, and 
Thaining. 

But in the culture of the fruit-tree kind, the 
sorts designed for principal wall-trees, particu¬ 
larly such as peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. 
should, when of one year's growth from graft¬ 
ing and budding, be planted against some close 
fence, as a waul, paling, reed-hedge, &c. and 
their first graft or bud-snoot headed down in the 
spring, to promote an emission of lower lateral 
shoots and branches, in order to be regularly 
trained to the fence in a spreading manner for 
two or three years, or till wanted, to form the 
head in a regular spreading growth, which in 
public grounds of this kind should always be 
ready in proper training, to supply those who 
may wish 10 have their walls covered at once 
by such ready trained trees. And a similar train¬ 
ing, both for wall and espalier fruit-trees, may 
be practised with some principal sorts in the 
Nursery-rows in the open quarters of the ground, 
by directing their branches, in a spreading man¬ 
ner, to stakes placed for the purpose. 

Standard fruit-trees should only be trained 
with a clean single stem, five or six feet for full 
standards, by cutting off all lateral shoots 
arising below ; half-standards should be trained 
„ VOL. II. 


with three-or four-Feet stems, and dwarf stands 
arris in proportion by the same means* 

The heads of the standards in some may be 
directed by having the first immediate shoots 
from the graft or Ltid, when a year old, pruned 
short in spring, to procure lateral shoots, in or¬ 
der lo form a fuller spread of branches, proceed¬ 
ing regularly together from near the summit of 
the stems, and thus give a more regular branchy 
growth to them. 

Forest-tree?should, in general, be encouraged 
to form straight clean single stems, by occasional 
trimming off the largest lateral branches, which 
also promotes the leading top-shoots in rising 
straight, and faster in hejght; always suffering 
that part of each tree lo shoot at full length j that 
is not to top it, unless where the stem divides into 
forks, when the weakest should be trimmed off, 
and the stnrightest and strongest shoots or 
branches left lo shoot out at thur proper length 
to form the aspiring tops. 

The different sons of shrubs should moatlv 
be suffered to branch out in their own natural 
way, except merely regulating very disorderly 
growths; and some sorts may be trained with 
single dean steins, from about one foot to 
two or three high, according as may be thought 
proper. But shrubs in general appear the 
most agreeable when permitted to shoot out la¬ 
terally alt the way, so as to be branchy or feather¬ 
ed to the bottoms of the stems. 

The fruit-trees in each species should, as soon as 
grafted or budded, have all the different varieties 
numbered, by placing large flat-sided sticks at the 
ends of the rows, for which purpose the spokes 
of old coach-whcels,or any thing about that size 
of any durable wood, answers very well, paint¬ 
ing or marking upon them the numbers, and 
entering them m the Nursery-book, with the 
name of the varieties to which the number-stick j 
are placed; by which, at all times, a ready jg, 
course may be had to the sorts wanted. 

And it is useFul to employ the same means to 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, especially 
the varieties of particular species, when they arc 
numerous, such as in many of the flowery tribes ; 
as auriculas, carnations, tulips, anemones, ra¬ 
nunculuses, &c. 

Watering Nursery-plants is very requisite itt 
dry hot weather* in spring and summer; such as 
seed * beds and tender seedling-plants ,whj lc young, 
and when first planted out, till they have taken 
good root; also, occasionally, to new-layed layers 
and newly-planted cuttings in dry warm weather; 
but as to hardy Frees and shrubs of all sorts, 
when planted out at the proper lime, as not too 
late in the spring, no great regard need be paid 
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in this respect, as they generally succeed very 
well without. 

The next business is, in every winter or 
Spring, to dig the ground between the rows of all 
sorts of transplanted plants in the open Nursery- 
quarters, a practice which is particularly neces¬ 
sary to all lHc tree ant I shrub kinds that stand 
wide enough in rows to admit tin? spade between 
them ; this work is by the Nursery-men called 
funtutg-ia j the most general season tor which 
is any time from October or November until 
March ; but the sooner it is done the more ad¬ 
vantageous it will be to the plants. 'Hie ground 
is to be dug only one spade deep in these cases, 
Proceeding row by row, turning the top of each 
Aptf clean to the bottom, that all weeds on 
the top may be buried a proper depth* It is a 
most necessary annual operation, both to destroy 
weeds, and to increase the growth of the young 
plants. 

And in the summer season great attention is 
necessary to keep all sorts clean from weeds ; the 
seedlings growing close in the beds must be 
hand-weeded ; but among plants of all sorts that 
grow in rows wide enough to admit the hoe, it 
will prove not only most expeditious, but, by 
loosening the top of the soil, promote the growth 
of all kinds of plants. It should always be per* 
formed in dry weather, and before the weeds 
grow large- See Hoe and Hoeing* 

As soon as any quarter or part of these 
grounds are clearer! from plants, others 
must be introduced in their room from the 
seminary; the ground being previously trench¬ 
ed over for the purpose, giving it the addition 
of manure if necessary* 

It is supposed by some to be of advantage to 

{ dant the ground with plants of a different Kind 
rom those which occupied it before j but this 
is probably not very material* 

The tender or exotic plants of all kinds that 
require shelter only from frost whilst young, 
and by degrees become hardy enough to live in 
the open air, should, such of them as are seed¬ 
lings in the open ground, liavc the beds arched 
over with hoops, or rods, at the .approach of 
winter, in older to be sheltered with mats in 
severe wether; and those which are in pots, 
either seedlings or transplanted plants, should 
be removed in October in their pots to warm 
sunny situations sheltered wiih hedges, iScc* plac¬ 
ing some close under the fences facing the sun, 
where they may have occasional covering of mats 
in frosty weather ; others that arc more tender be¬ 
ing placed in frames, to have the occasional cover¬ 
ing cither of glass-lights or mats, &c* observing 
that ihev are gradually to be hardened to the 
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open ground, and need only be covered in frostv 
weather; at all other times they should remain 
fully exposed, and, by degrees, as they acquire age 
and strength, become mured to bear the open 
air folly ; so as when they arrive at from two or 
three to four or five years old, they may be 
turned out into the open ground. 

The stove and gretn-honsc kinds mast be 
managed according to the directions given un¬ 
der these heads* See Greek-house Plants* 
NUT, BLADDER* See Staphvt^a* 
NUT, CASHEU, See Anacahdiitm. 
NUT, COCOA* See Cocos. 

NUT, MALABAR* See JusrrciA* 

NUT, PHYSIC* SeejATUOPHA. 
NUT-TREE* See Coevlus. 
NYCTANTHES, a germs containing phnts 
of the shrubby exotic flowering kind* 

It belongs to the class and" order Difwdria 
Momgynia f and ranks in the natural order of 
Sepiarice - 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, tubular, truncate, quite en¬ 
tire, permanent: the corolla one-petal ltd, salver- 
shaped ; the tube cylindric, the length of the 
calyx: border five-parted, spreading, with the 
lobes two-lobed: the stamina have two filaments- 
in the middle of the tube, very short: anthers 
oblong, the length of the lube : the pistillum is 
a superior germ, subovate: style filiform, the 
length of the tube : stigmas two, acute : thepe- 
ricarpium is an obovate capsule, compressed, with 
an emarginate dagger-point, coriaceous, two- 
celled, bipartile : cells parallel, appressed, valve- 
less: the seeds are solitary, obovate, convex on 
one side, flat on the other, fastened to the bottom 
of the cell. 

The species cultivated is: JY* arbor iristis , 
Square-stalked Nyctanthes, Other species may 
he cultivated for variety* 

It is a shrub, with four-cornered, ruirged' 
branches: the leaves are opposite, petiofed, 
ovate, oblong, quite entire, longer than the 
branch-joints, rugged on both sides : the pedun¬ 
cles axillary, opposite, solitary, four-cornered, 
shorter by half than the leaf, iwo.leaved at top, 
with ihree-flowered pedicels : the partial invnlu- 
cre four-leaved } the leaflets are obovate, the 
length of the calyxes, blunt, containing three 
sessile florets ; the corolla funnel-shaped, with 
a six- or eight-deft border : the capsule coriace¬ 
ous, superior, obeordate or obovate, turgidly 
lenticular, in the twin, middle ventricose and 
marked with a longitudinal elevated streak, com¬ 
pressed at the sides into a narrow sharp margin, 
the rest brittle, two-celied, bipartile; with the 
segments plano-convex, of a brown chestnut 
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colour on the outside, pale within, quite entire, 
Valvekss* It is a native of the East Indies* 

Culture r —It may he increased bv layers and 
cuttings. The layers may be laid Jown in the 
early part of the summer, in the usual method, 
being made from the young branches, plung¬ 
ing ’the pots containing them in a bark hot¬ 
bed* 

The cuttings should be taken from the young 
aboou, be planted out at the same time, and ma¬ 
naged in the same manner. 

The plants, when fully rooted in either wav, 
may be removed into separate pots. They should 
have due supplies of water, and be pruned and 
removed into larger pots as there may be 
occasion 

They are very ornamental and Fragrant among 
Other potted tender plants. 

NYMlrfLEA, a genus comprising plants of 
the herbaceous flowery aquatic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandry 
Monogynm^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Succulent te* 

The characters are : that the calyx is an in¬ 
ferior perianth!um, four-, five-, or six-leaved, 
large, coloured above, permanent: the corolla 
has numerous petals (often fifteen) placed on the 
side of the germ, in more than one row : the 
stamina have numerous filaments (often seventy) 
flat, curved, blunt, short: anthers oblong, fast¬ 
ened to the margin of the filaments; the pistil- 
lum is an ovate germ, large : style none; stig¬ 
ma orbiculate, flat, peltate-sessile, rayed, cre- 
nate at the edge, permanent; the pericarpium is 
a hard berry, ovate, fleshy, rude, narrowed at 
the neck, crowned at the top, many-cclled, 
(cells from ten to fifteen) hill of pulp ; the seeds 
very many, and roundish. 

The species are: l. N* tnlea y Yellow Water 
Lilyj 9. N. alba, White Water Lily ; 3. JY. 
Lotus, Egyptian Water Lily $ 4. N, neluntbo, 
Pdtatcd Water Lily. 

The first has the leaves smooth, plane, except 
that they turn up a little at the edge to keep off 
the water, lough and pliant, ten oi twelve inches 
in diameter, floating, ovate or nearly orbicular, 
bright green above, paler underneath, with 
branched raised nerves or veins; the petioles 
are smooth, three-sided, their length deluding 
on the depth of water, sometimes five feet and 
a half in length. The case is the same with 
the peduncle, which always elevates the flower 
above the water; but after it is impregnated, (he 
seeds are ripened under water, and tall into the 
mud at bottom to produce new plants ; the pe¬ 
duncles are round, succulent, and one-flowered ; 
the flowers an inch and half in diameter, bas ing 


a vinous smell. It is a native nf most parts of 
Europe, flowering in July and August. 

The second species bus a tuberous root, fre¬ 
quently the size of the human arm, creeping 
far and wide and deep in mud; the whole plant 
is larger in all its parts than the first; the leaves 
arc much the same, only larger; the petioles 
and peduncles round, within full of pores, four 
of which are generally larger than the rest; hairs 
interwoven between; the flowers large, being 
sometimes six inches in diameter, very hand¬ 
some and double. 

According to Linnaeus, the flower raises itself 
out of the water and expands about seven o'clock 
in the mom mg, and closes again, reposing upon 
the surface, about four in the evening. It is a 
native of most parts of Europe, flowering in 
July and August. 

The third resembles the second very much in 
the form of the flower and leaves, but the latter are 
toothed about the edge. It is a native of the hoi 
parts of the East ludics, Africa, and America, 
flowering about the middle of September near 
Cairo, in Lower Egypt. The Arabians call it 
Nuphar, A bread was formerly made of the 
seed when dried and ground. 

The fourth species has a horizontal root, long, 
creeping, consisting of joints linked together, 
ovate-oblong, white, fleshy, esculent, tubular 
within ; the leaves exactly peltate, with a cavity 
in the centre above, and dichotomous veins 
springing from the same centre, orbiculate, 
with a point on each side, a little waved, thin, 
paler underneath, smooth, of different sizes, 
from four to twelve inches t the petioles erect, 
very straight, round, iiispld or muricated, 
thicker below, attenuated above : the peduncle 
the thickness of a finger below, attenuated above, 
spongy, muricated, one-flowered: the flowery 
as large as the palm of the hand, or larger, 
purple. It r& a native of the Indies, he. 

The Chinese have the roots not only served up 
in summer with ice, but laid up in salt and vine¬ 
gar for winter: the seeds are somewhat oF the 
size and form of an acorn, -and of a taste more 
delicate than that of almonds; the ponds in 
China are generally covered with it, and exhi¬ 
bit a very beautiful appearance when it is in 
flower; and the flower* arc no less fragrant than 
handsome* 

Culture. —The two first sorts may be best in¬ 
creased by procuring some of their seed-vessels 
just as they become ripe and ready to open, and 
throwing them into canals, ponds, ditches, or 
niher standing waters, whore the seeds, sinking 
the bottoms, afford plants in the following spring 
floating upon the surface of their waters, 
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When (hey have been once fixed to the place 
m this v\ay, they multiply greatly, so as to cover 
such places in a short lime. 

They are also capable of being cultivated in 
large troughs or cisterns of tvater, having earth 
at the buttoni-t, flourishing very well, and pro¬ 
ducing annually large quantities of flowers. 

The third and fourth speeic3, as being tender, 
should be kept in such troughs or cisterns, and 
be set in a corner of the stove. In their native 
situations they are increased both by their roots 
nnd seed? as the common M>m in this climate. 

NYSSA, a genus containing a plant of the 
aquatic ornamental tree kind, 

h belongs to the class and order Potynamia 
DfoecW) and ranks in the natural order of 
i faloraccce* 

The characters arc : that in the male the 
calyx is a five-parted perianth ium, spreading, 
with a plane bottom ; there is no corolla : the 
stamina have ten awl-shaped filaments, shorter 
than the calyx : anthers twin, the length of 
the filaments : hermaphrodite—the calyx is a 
periamhium as in the male, sitting on the germ : 
there is no corolla: the stamina 'have five awl- 
shaped filaments, erect: anthers simple: pis- 
t ilium is an ovate ^erm, inferior: style awl shaped, 
curved inwards, longer than the stamens: stig¬ 
ma acute; the pericarpium is a drupe : the seed 
is an oval nut, acute, scored with longitudinal 
grooves, angular, irregular. 

The species are : 1. N* wtegrifolia t Moun¬ 
tain Tupelo i 2. A 7 , denticulate , Water Tupelo, 
The first rises with a strong upright trunk 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and some¬ 
times near two feet in diameter; sfcntling off 
mam- horizontal, and often depending branches: 
the leaves arc obovate, a httle pointed, en¬ 
tire, of adark green and shining upper surface, 
but lighter ana a little hairr underneath : those 
of the male trees are often narrower and some¬ 
times lance-shaped- The flowers are produced up¬ 
on pretty tong common footstalks, arising from 
the base of the young shoots, and dividing 
irregularly into several parts, generally from 
six to ten, each supporting a small flower, hav¬ 
ing a calvx of six or s;ven unequal leaves, and 
from six to eight awl-shaped spreading stamens, 
supporting short four-lobed anthers; the female 
trees have fewer flowers produced upon much 
longer simple cylindrical footstalks, thickened at 
the cMi\Tuity, and supporting generally three 
flowers, muting close, and having a small invo¬ 
lucre, 't'hcy arc composed of five small oval 
leaves, and in the centre an awl-shaped incurved 
style, arising from the oblong germ, which is 
inferior, and becomes an oval oblong berry, of 


a dark purplish colour when ripe j the timber is 
close-grained, and curled so as not to be split or 
parted; and therefore much used for wheels, 
&c. It grows naturally in Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps elsewhere. 

The second species rises with a strong upright 
trunk to the height of eighty or a hundred feet 
in its native situation, dividing into many 
branches towards the top : the leaves arc prctlv 
large, of an oval-spear-shaped form, generally 
emirej but sometimes somewhat toothed, ani 
covered underneath with a whitish down; thev 
are joined to long slender footstalks, and affixctl 
to the branches in somewhat of a verticillate or¬ 
der, presenting a beautiful varied foliage : the 
berries arc near the size and shape of small 
olives, and are preserved as that fruit is by the 
French inhabitants upon the Misrisippi, where 
it greatly abounds, and is called the Olive-tree : 
the limber is white, and soft when 01150050110(1, 
but light and compact when dry, which renders 
it very proper for making trays, howls, &c. tt 
grows naturally in wet swamps, or near large 
rivers, in Carolina and Florida, & 

Culture ,—These trees may be increased bv 
sowing the seeds procured from the places where 
they grow naturally, putting them into the 
ground as soon as they are procured, as they lio 
Jong before they vegetate. 

They should be sown in pots filled with light 
loamy earth, placing them where they may have 
only the morning sun ; and during the first sum ¬ 
mer the pots should be kept clean from weeds, 
bein*r well watered in dry weather. The pots, 
should be plunged into the ground in the fol¬ 
lowing autumn ; and, if the winter prove severe* 
cover them with old tan, pcas-haulm, or other 
similar light covering. And in the following 
spring they should be plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed, hooped and covered over with mats ^ 
keeping the earth constantly moist. * 

By tins means the plants are brought up in the 
spring, when they should be gradually hardened 
to bear the open air ; and during the following 
summer, the pots again plunged into an eastern 
border, watering tlTcin m dry weather, care¬ 
fully removing them into a frame in the au¬ 
tumn, where they may be screened from frost; 
but in mild weather be exposed to the open air* 
In the spring following, before ihev bc-rttv 
to shoot, they should be parted carefully, plant¬ 
ing each in a small pot filled with loamy mould ; 
and when they are plunged into a moderate hot¬ 
bed, it wilt promote their putting out new roots ; 
after which they may he plunged in an eastern bor¬ 
der, and be sheltered again in winter under a frame. 
In the third spring, such plants as have made 
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the greatest progress may be planted out in a 
loamy soil > in a sheltered situation,, where they 
imy be capable of enduring the cold of this cli¬ 
mate. They make the greatest progress where 
the soil is inclined to be moist. 

They may likewise be propagated by layers 


and cuttings, planted out in the autumn ot 
spring in the usual manner. 

The plants afford ornament and variety in 
shrubbery and other parts, where the ground 
is of a moist quality. 
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O AK. Sec £> uercus - 

OAK JERUSALEM. SccChenopodium. 
OCIMUM, a genus containing planLs of the 
tender herbaceous aromatic annual kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didijnamia 
Gymj]Os()cnnta t and ranks in the natural order 
of yi.rtivillut&* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
Jeafed perianthium, two-lipped, very short, per¬ 
manent: upper-lip flat, orbiculate, wider, ascen¬ 
ding: loxver-lip four-cleft, acute, converging: 
the corolla is one-petal led, ringent, resupine : 
tube very short, spreading ; one lip turned up¬ 
wards, wider, halt-four-deft, blunt, equal; the 
oilier lip turned downwards, narrower, entire, 
serrate, longer: the stamina have four filaments, 
declined ; two a little longer, and two putting 
forth a reflex process at the base; anthers half* 
mooned; the pistillum is a four-parted germ; 
the style filiform, situation and length of the 
stamens: stigma bifid; there is no pencarpium: 
calyx closed, cherishing the seeds : the seeds 
four, ovate. 

The specks cultivated are : I. 0. Basilimm, 
Common Sweet Basil; 9. 0* mimmtan t Bush 
Basil ; 3*0. tenu\florum f Slender-spiked Basil, 
The first has the stem suffruticose, three feet 
hiith (a foot and half), erect, round, tomentose; 
with straight, ascending branches; the leaves 
somewhat acute, serrate, pubescent, brownish- 
red, waved, pctioled, smelling like doves ; the 
flowers arc white, small, in long, upright, termi¬ 
nating spiked racemes* The whole plant has a 
strong scent of cloves. It -is a native of the 
East Indies, flowering in July and August. 

There are varieties with purple fringe-leaves; 
with green fringc-lca\ ls ; green with stud¬ 
ded leaves ; and the Large-leaved Basil, 

The middle-sized varietv, or that which U 
used in the kitchen, especially in French cookery, 
rises about ten inches high, sending out opposite, 
four-cornered branches from the very bottom; 


the leaves are ovate-lanceolate, ending in acute 
points, indented on their edges. The whole 
plant is hairy, and has a strong scent of cloves, 
which to some is very agreeable. 

The chief sub-varieties of which arc: the 
Common Basil, with very dark green leaves and 
violet-coloured flowers; tnc Curled-leaved Basil, 
with short spikes of flowers; the Narrow-leaved 
Basil, smelling like fennel; the Middle Basil* 
with a seem nt citron ; the Basil with studded 
leaves; and Basil with leaves of three colours. 

The second species is a low bushy plant, sel¬ 
dom more than six inches high, branching from 
the bottom, and forming an orbicular head ; the 
leaves small, smooth, on short footstalks: the 
flowers in whorls towards the lop of the branches, 
smaller than those of the first sort* and sel¬ 
dom succeeded by ripe seeds in this climate. It 
is a native of the East Indies, annually flowering 
in July and August. ^ 

There arc varieties with black purple leaves, 
and with variable leaves. 

The third has the stem from one to two feet 
high, roundish, purple, braebiate, having spread¬ 
ing hairs scattered over it: the branches shorter r 
the leaves bluntly serrate, soft, on long petioles ; 
the spikes terminating, in threes, long, narrow, 
peduncled; with opposite, smooth, bractcs, 
closely reflex: the flowers three from each 
bracte, subsessile, which arc 30 small as scarcely 
to be visible to the naked eye; they begin to 
open from the top of the spike. It is a native 
of Malabar, &c. 

Culture ,—They are all capable of being increase 
ed by sowing the fresh seeds in the latter end of 
March, upon a moderate hot-bed, covered to the 
depth of five or six inches with good light mould, 
putting them in a quarter of an inch deep, fresh 
air being given daily, and slight waterings occa¬ 
sionally. When the plants have attaint'd a few 
inches in growth they should be pricked out upon 
another hot-bed four inches apart, or set in pot* 
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of a small si zt, plunging them in the hot-bed, 
water and occasional shade being given tall fresh 

rooted, with fresh air and water in small propor¬ 
tions afterwards, fri the latter end of the spring or 
beginning of summer, they should be begun to be 
■hardened, and in the hot weather set out m the 
open air where wanted. Some maybe set out in 
the borders in the open ground, a slight watering 
being given at the time. 

In order tu obtain good seeds, a few of the 

S otted plants should be placed' in a good green- 
ouse or glass case in the latter end of the sum¬ 
mer, fresh air being freely admitted. 

The first sort and varieties arc often used a^J 
culinary herbs, and all the sorts may be set out 
among other potted plants in rooms and win¬ 
dow's, espe£ifellv the oush sort, as well asiirthe 
borders and chimps for ornament and variety. 

OENOTHERA, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous, biennial, perennial and under 
shrubby perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class amt order Octondrio t 
Mtirngyniii) and ranks in the natural order of 
Ca hjca tit him re . 

The characters are: that the calyx is a otif-Leaf¬ 
ed, superior, deciduous perianthium: tube cylin¬ 
drical, erect, long, deciduous ; border four-cleft : 
the segments oblung, acute, bent down : the co¬ 
rolla has four petals,obcordale, flat, inserted into 
the interstices of the calyx, and the eame length 
with the divisions of the calyx : the stamina have 
eight awl-shaped filaments, curved inwards, in¬ 
serted into the throat of the calyx, shorter than 
the corolla: anthers oblong, incumbent: theprstil- 
luiri is a cylindrical germ, inferior: style filiform, 
the length of the stamens: stigma four-deft, 
thick, blunt, reflex:, the pericarpium 13 a cylin¬ 
drical capsule, four-cornered, four-cel led, four- 
valved, with contrary partitions: the seeds very 
many,angular, naked: the receptacle columnar, 
free, four cornered, with the angles contiguous 
to the margin of the partitions. 

The species cultivated are : * J. 0- liennh) 
Broad-leaved Tree-Prim rose'; 0. longiftora, 

. Long- floweredTree|Primrose; 3. 0. moutssima. 
Soft Tree-Primrose; 4. 0. fruticosa % Shrubby 
Tree-Primrose ; 5. 0, puvti(a, Dwarf Tree- 
Pmmose, 

The first ha* a biennial fusiform ^brous root, 
yellowish on the outside j white within: from 
this, the first year, ariseTnany tibtuse "leaves, 
which spread flat on the ground ; and From among 
which, the second year, the Items come out, 
three or four feet high, upright, oF a pale green 
colour, the thickness of a finger, not hollow but 
pithy, angular, slightly pubescent and rugged, 
tinged with purple, especially inwards the bottom, 
branched alternately from the ground: 


the root-leaves mu down into a three-sided pe¬ 
tiole an inch in length ; the stem-leaves sessile, 

bright lightish green, pubescent on both sides, 
waved a little about the edge, and having a few 
small teeth near the base ; they arc from five to 
seven indies in length and two inches in hr adih, 
having^a considerable midrib running the v hole 
length, vary wide and tinged with purple towards 
the "base, *at the back very prominent, with white 
iierves springing from it, and curved tow aids the 
point: tiie flowers are produced all along the 
stalks on axillary branch vs, and in a terminating 
spiked the leave* on the former are similar to the 
'stem-leaves, but much smaller, being rot more 
thaw two inches long, and little more than half 
an inch in breadth : the flowers are solitary, each 
being separated by alc&flet or bracte, wider in 
proportion at the base than the proper leaves, 
and drawn more to a point, diminishing gradu- 
ally .towards tile top of the spike, till they be¬ 
come linear, scarcely half an inch in length^ and 
a JinV in breadth. 

Ii observed that the flowers usually open 
between six and seven o'clock in the evening, 
whenci the plant i*T?3lkd Evening or Night- 
Primrose : the uppermost flowers come out first 
in June* thfe stalk keeping continually advancing 
in height, and there is 3 constant succession of 
flowers ■ till late to autumn. Jt is?a native of 
North America, The roots arft said to be eaten 
in some countries in the springKjuAi. 

The second species has also a biennial root: 
the root-leaves arc numerous, hroad-lanCcolate, 
tooth letted, pubescent, with a white rib, ob¬ 
liquely nerved : the stems usually five, springing 
out beiofc the rooL-leaves, quite simple, ascend- 
rough-haired, green with long spreading 
white hairs : the central stem grows up kter : 
the stem- leaves are ovate-oblong, sessile, like the 
root-leaves t the flowers axillary from the uppefc 
leaves, with , the germ and calyx hairy. It is 
remarked byXCnrtis, that luxuriant specimens 
exceed five feet\n height/that the flowers are un¬ 
commonly largebud shdwy, and continue blow¬ 
ing from July foOctober, It is a native of 
Buenos Ayres. T V / * v* 

The third has a shmbb/, sulk more than two 
feet high, hairy, with jratrow-lauceolaU: sessile 
leaves, a liule^vtd on their edge(3, and ending 
in acute points; the flowers arc axTjrc^ 1 like the 
other sort*, at’fifit palo wUovv, but as ih?V de¬ 
cay changing to "a 11 oraWa^oknir, smaller than 
those of “the first sort: the seed-vessels slender, 
taper, hairy, h is also a biennia! plant, and a 
native of Buenos Ayres, flowering from June to 
October. 

The fourth ispecies is a perennial, bat alto¬ 
gether herbaceous, at least here, and therefore 
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improperly named fraticosa : the flowers which 
arc large and showy, though they open in the 
evening, remain expanded during most of the 
ensuing day : the Ihuvcr-btufr, germ, and stalk, 
are enlivened hy a richness of colour which 
contributes to render this species one of the 
most ornamental and desirable. It is a native 
of Virginia* 

The fifth has aho a perennial fibrous root ; 
the lower leaves ovale, small, close i:j the 
ground : the stalk slender, near a foot high : 
the leaves smaller, light green, sessile, ending 
iu blunt points : the flowers small, bright yel¬ 
low : it aend:? up many flowering-stems, pro¬ 
ducing blossoms from April to July, opening in 
the morning as well as evening. It is a native 
of North America. 

Culture. —Those plants arc all capable of being 
raised from seeds, ami some of them by parting 
the roots and cuttings. 

’ The seed should be sown either in the autumn 
or early spring, iu the first and third sorts, upon 
abed nr border in the open ground, thinning and 
watering me plants properly, and keeping them 
free from weeds till the to!low mg autumn, w hen 
tkey may be removed with baits of earth about 
their routs to the places whet? they are to re¬ 
main. Or sonic may be set out at the time of 
thinning in nursery-rows, six inches apart. 

They also rise without trouble from the scat¬ 
tering of the seeds, 

In the second sort, the seed should be put in* 
to the ground in the open borders or other parts, 
about the latter end of March, where the plants 
are to remain. One plant is sufficient in a place, 
which should have a stick set to support its 
branches when they have advanced a little. 

The fourth sort may be readily increased by 
sowing the seeds as above, and by parting the 
roots and cuttings of ihc young branches, plant¬ 
ing them out in the open binders or other places 
where they are to grow in the autumn, for the 
first method, and the spring for the latter, giving 
water as there may be occasion. 

Jn ihe filth sort, the seeds should be sown in 
pots of light earth in the autumn, plunging them 
in a hot-bed frame during the winter. When 
the plants have attained proper growth in the 
spring, they should be removed into separate 
jjuh, which should he protected in the following 
winter under a garden frame. And some may 
be planted out in iht open ground, where they 
often succeed in mild winters’. 

The parted roots should be planted out in the 
spring, either in pots or the open ground. 

The plants raised from seed are m general the 
best, as flowering more strongly* 


By catting down the stems of the plants in 
the first year of their flowering before they per¬ 
fect their seeds, the plants may sometimes be. 
rendered more durable. 

The first two sorts, as has been seen, arc bien¬ 
nial, and the others perennial; the former should 
of course be raised annually. 

They arc all proper tor affording ornament and 
variety, cither in the open ground or among 
other patted plants. The second and third sort* 
arc often considered as grcccu-house plants, but 
they succeed well ill the open ground. 

OFF-SET, a sort of sucker or small young 
plant, issuing from the sides of the mam root 
of different sorts of perennial plants, whether 
bulbous-, tuberous-, or fibrous-rooted, by means 
of which they are often readily increased. 

The method of increasing by Off-sets is appli¬ 
cable in general for all sorts of bulbous- and 
tuberous-rooted perennial plants, such as tulips,' 
anemones, &c. in which there are small bulbs, 
or tubers, that on being planted Gut afford 
plants of exactly the same kind as those from 
which they are taken, and which, after having 
one or two years* growth* flower, produce 
seed, and furnish a supply of Off-sets in their 
turn. 

In the vast tribe of fibrous-rooted perennial 
plants, most sorts afford a progeny of this sort, ■ 
for propagating and perpetuating their respective 
Erpecies and varieties, both in the flowery kind, 
&c., and in some esculents, but more consider¬ 
ably in the former j by which numerous sorts of 
the most beautiful flowering perennials are mul¬ 
tiplied. 

Off-sets are therefore not only an expeditious 
and certain method of propagation, but by which 
there is a certainty of having the desired sorts ’ 
continued, whether species or particular varieties. 

They have (his advantage over seedlings, that 
the plants of the flowery kind often flower in 1 
one year; whereas seedling plants*of H the bulb¬ 
ous kinds are frequently lour, five, and som&- 
times six or seven years before they flower in J 
perfection. By seedlings new varieties are prin¬ 
cipally gained, the roots of which furnishing 
Off- sets hy which they are increased. 

The separating Oft-sets may be performed in 
some sons every year, in others once in two or 
three years, according to the sorts, and the in¬ 
crease of Off-sets afforded by the main roots. 

The proper seasons lor separating or taking 
them off, in the bulbous- and many tuberous- 
rooted plants, arc chiefly summer and autumn, ■ 
when they have done J lowering, and the leaves ■ 
arc decayed, as at that period the roots of these 
sorts, having had their full growth, assume an 1 
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inactive slate, drawing little nourishment from 
the earth for a few weeks. It is also the only 
proper period for moving all the bulbous kinds 
m particular, both to separate Off-sets and 
transplant the main roots, or to take them tip 
for keeping for a while. See Bulb, 

The roots should be taken up in dry weather 
if possible, and all the Off-sets separated singly 
from the main bulb, &c* planting them in 
nursery-beds, in rows six inches asunder, by 
dibble, or in drills two or three inches deep, or 
in any other method that may be suitable* 
They should remain a year or two, according to 
their size, in this situation to get strength; then 
be transplanted, at the proper season, where they 
are to continue, managing them as other bulb¬ 
ous- and tuberous-rooted plants* Sec Bulb 
4iid Tubrr* 

The Off-sets of fibrous-rooted perennial 
plants, may either be slipped off from the sides 
of the mam roots as they stand in the ground, 
or the roots may be wholly-taken up, and parted 
into as many slips as there are Off*$eU properly 
furnished with fibres* 

In this sort the proper season is. autumn, 
when their stalks decay, or early in spring, be¬ 
fore new one3 begin to shoot forth; though 
some hardy sorts may be slipped any time m 
open weather from the autumn to the early 
spring, and others almost any time when they 
occur ; planting them by dibble, the smaller 
ones in nursery-beds, in rows six or eight in¬ 
ches asunder, to have a year's growth ; and 
the larger ones at once where they are to re¬ 
main* 

In several sorts of under*shrubby perennial 
plants that are capable of being increased by Off¬ 
sets from the bottoms, the proper season for tak¬ 
ing them off is the autumn and spring, or in the 
hardy kinds any time in open weather, during 
the autumn or early spring, planting them in 
nursery-rows for a year or two, or till of proper 
size for the purposes they are designed for* 

The Off-sets of succulent plants should gene¬ 
rally be slipped off in summer, and, previous to 
planting those of the tender kinds, be laid on a 
dry shelf for some days, till the moisture at bot¬ 
tom is dried bp; then planted in pots of dry 
soil, and managed according to their different 
kinds and habits of growth* See Succulent 
Plants* 

Off-sets arc never produced from annual 
plants of any kind* 

The particular management that is requisite 
in the different kinds is fully explained under 
the Culture of the plant to which it belongs * 
OIL*TREE* See Ricinus* 


OLD-MAN'S-BEARD, See Clematis. 

OLEA, a genus containing plants of the 
exotic tree kind* The Olive Tree. 

It belongs to the class and order Dlandna 
Momg:piia > and ranks in the natural order of 
St plane?. 

The characters are : that the calvx is a one- 
leafed pcriauthuim, tubular, snail, deciduous: 
mouth four-toothed, erect: the corolla one- 
petallcd, fminel-form: tube cylindrical, the 
length of the calyx v border four-parted, flat ; 
segments subovatc: the stamina have two, op¬ 
posite, awl-shaped filaments, short: anthers 
erect: the pistillum is a roundish germ; stvle 
simple, very short; stigma bifid, thick ish, witli 
the clefts cmarginatc ; the pericarpium is a sub- 
ovate drupe, smooth, one-cclled: the seed is 
a nut, ovate-oblong and wrinkled. 

The species cultivated are : 1 • 0* Europ&t r. 
Common European Olive; 2*0. Capetish, Cape 
Olive; 3. 0 , Americana , American Olive; 4* 
O'jragranS) Sweet-scented Olive* 

The first grows naturally in woods in the 
South of France, Spain, and Italy, and is there¬ 
fore not cultivated : the leaves are much shorter 
and stiffer than those of the cultivated Olive ; 
the branches are frequently armed with thorns, 
and the fruit is small and of little use. 

There are several varieties; as the Waited 
Olive, which isanativeof the Cape, The Long¬ 
leaved, which is chiefly cultivated in the South 
of France, and from w hich they make the bc$t 
oil. The young fruit is the most esteemed 
when pickled. 

There arc several sub-varieties* The Broad¬ 
leaved, which is chidly cultivated in Spain, 
where the trees grow to a much larger size than 
the preceding; the leaves arc much larger, and 
not so white on their under side; the fruit is 
near twice the size of the FrovcnccOlive, but of 
a strong rank flavour, and the oil is likewise 
strong. 

There are also other varieties; as the narrow- 
leaved, short hard*lcaved, shining-leaved, Afri¬ 
can, Lucca, &e* 

It is observed tint the Olive seldom becomes 
a large tree ; hot two or three stems frequently 
rise irom the same root, from twenty iu thirty 
foct high, putting out bran dies almost their whole 
fourth,covered with a gray bark; the leaves arc 
Stiff, about two inches and a half long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, gradually diminishing 
to both ends, of a lively green on their upper side 
and hoary on their under, standing opposite : 
the flowers are produced in small axillary 
bunches ; they arc small, white, and have short 
Lubes spreading open at top : the fruit is a $u- 
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peri or-berried drupe, of an oblong spheroidal petioled, shining : the racemes short, axil hry, 
form, and of a yellowish green colour, turning nrachiate, with opposite pedicels : the segments 
black w hen ripe of the corolla rcvolute: the style so short as to 

The usual method of making oil From Olives be scarcely any : the stigma bifid : the drupe 
in Italy to crush the fruit to a paste with globular, even, handsome: the nut obovate, 
a perpendicular mill-stone running round a substriatcil, perforated at the base : and there arc 
trough; which is ihcn put into flat round has* male and female flowers on the same plant with 
kets, made of rushes, piled one upon another the hermaphrodites. It is a native of Carolina 
under the press ; after the first pressure, scald- and Florida, flowering in June, 
ing water is poured into each basket, its contents The fourth specie* is a large tree in its native 
stirred up, and the operation repeated till no situation, the hunches and tranehlets tricholo- 
niore oil can be skimmed off the surface of the motis, obscurely four -cornered, smooth : the 
tubs beneath; but this is nut a good method; the leaves decussated, ublonir* sharp, a little bent 
oil is seldom pure, keeps ill, and soon throws back at the edge, parallel-nerved, reticulated, 
rancid: but by another process, which is tliat of smooth, deep green above, pater underneath, 
pounding ihe fruit in a mortar, the crushed spreading, frequent on the branchlets, a finger's 
substance being then thrown into a long wool- length : the petioles scmicylindric, grooved, 
len bag, and rubbed hard upon a sloping board, smooth, a quarter of an inch in length: the 
and then wrung, adding afterwards hot water, flowers on the branch lets, aggregate in umbels, 
and continuing to press as long as a drop of oil about six or eight together; peduncles filiform, 
can be drawn, the work is much more effectually one-flowered, smooth, half an inch m length ; 
performed. the flowers arc very sweet-scented. It is a 

The unripe Olives when pickled, especially native of China, &c,, flowering in July and the 
the Provence and Lucca sorts, are to many following month. 

extremely grateful, and supposed to excite ap- Culture .—These plants may be propagated in 

petite and promote digestion. According to this climate by layers, which should be made 
Miller they are prepared by repeatedly steeping from the young branches in the spring, in the 
them m water ; to which some add alkaline salt usual manner, and be occasionally watered 
or quick-lime, in order to shorten the process ; during the summer season, when in the autumn 
alter which they arc washed, and preserved in a following they may be taken off and be planted 
pickle of common salt and water, with some- in separate pots, being duly watered and placed 
times the addition of an aromatic. in proper shade till fresh rooted, removing them 

The best salad oil is of a bright pale amber in the beginning of (he autumn into the shelter 
colour, bland to the taste, and without the least of the green-house. The layers sometimes, how- 
smell. ever, require two summers before they become 

It has been observed that, with a little pro- perfectly rooted, 
tection in severe frost, the Olive-tree may be It is notwithstanding the best method to pur- 
maintained against a wall about London, but chase plants of this sort, which are annually sent 
that in Devonshire there are some of these trees to the Italian warehouse-men in London, of 
which have grown in the open air many years, pretty large sizes, with orange and other trees, as 
and are seldom injured by frost, yet the sum- they are very tedious in raising from layers, 
mers are not warm enough to bring the fruit to These plants, after being thus procured, and 
any great perfection. * cleaned from filth by soaking their roots in water. 

The second species is a small tree, or rather should be planted in pots filled with fresh sandy 
shrub, not branching much : the trunk straight, light earth, plunging them in a moderate hot- 
wuh many joints; bark sub hirsute, blackish bed, shading them in the hot sun, and refreshing 
brow r n, with ash-coloured dots and lines: the them occasionally with slight waterings as the 
leaves conjugate, decussated, sometimes sinu- earth in the pots becomes dry. When they begin 
ated at the end, but commonly entire, dense, to shoot they should have air admitted pretty 
and rigid, moderately concave, paler or deeper freely in proportion to the weather, being after- 
green, but always paler underneath, with oblique warns inured to the open air in a place defended 
smooth veins, less conspicuous underneath than from winds, removing them in the beginning of 
above; from the axils and at the end of the autumn into the green-house, 
branches the flowers come out in racemes in When they have in this management acqui- 
June and July, sometimes thinly disposed, but red strong roots, they may be removed with earth 
sometimes so numerous that the racemes hang about them, and be planted out in the open 
«lown. It is a native of the Cape. ground in a dry warm situation, being managed 

The third has the leaves opposite, evergreen, as myrtles and other similar plants. When 
Vol. II. Y 
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covered by mats in the winter frost, great care 
tmist be taken to prevent their becoming mouldy, 
by not letting them remain covered too long, 
without the air being admitted* 

They flower and produce fruit sometimes in 
two or three vears. 

They all afford variety among other green¬ 
house plants as well as in other situations* 
OLIVE, SccOlea* 

ONONIS, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Dimlelpkia 
Dvcamhia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Pafydionacete or Legit minmee. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five* 
parted perianthium, almost the length of the 
corolla: segments linear, acuminate, slightly 
arched upwards; the lowest under the keel: the 
corolla is papilionaceous : banner cordate, stri¬ 
ated, depressed at the sides more than the other 
etuis; wings ovate, shorter by half than the 
anner; keel acuminate, as long as or longer 
than the wings: the stamina have ten filaments, 
connate in an entire cylinder : anthers simple ; 
tiie nistillum is an oblong germ, villose; style 
simple, rising; stigma blunt: the pericarpium 
is a rhomb-shaped legume, turgid, subvillose, 
one-celled, two-valvcu, sessile: the seeds few 
and kidney-form. 

The species principally cultivated are : 1.0* 
Nalrir , Veliow-flowered Shrubby Rest-harrow; 
2 . 0. tridentaia , Three-tooth-leaved Rest-har¬ 
row ; 3* 0* fruticosa 9 Shrubbv Rest-harrow; 
4, 0. rotundiJblia> Round-leaved Rest-harrow* 

There are other species both of the annua] 
and perennial kinds, that may be cultivated for 
variety. 

The first is a very strong-smelling plant, with 
a resinous odour, and not very clammy : the 
leaves oval, fkttish, serrate only at the top, not 
fleshy : the peduncle the length of the awn : 
root large and wrinkled : the stems more or less 
upright,commonly afoot high: leaflets oblong, 
villose, toothed at the end; the flowers large, 
yellow, solitary, on a peduncle elbowed at two- 
thirds of its length, whence springs a thread 
like an awn : the upper part of the flower is 
rayed with red lines: legumes oblong and vil* 
lose* It is a native of the South of France, 
&c* 

The second species ha3 erect shrubby stalks, 
a foot and a \)z\f high, dividing into slender 
branches very full of joints : the leaflets are 
narrow, thick, fleshy, on short footstalks: the 
flowers at the ends or the branches in loose pa¬ 
nicles, some of the peduncles sustaining two 
and others but one flower : they are of a fine 
purple colour, and appear in June; the seeds 
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ripening in September* It is a native of Spain 
and Portugal. 

The third species is a very beautiful low 
shrub, rising with slender stalks about two feet 
high, dividing into many branches : the flowers 
come out in panicles at the ends of the branches 
upon long peduncles, which for the most parL 
sustain three large purple flowers ; the legumes 
are turgid, about an inch long, hairy, inclosing 
three or four seeds* It is a native of the South 
of France, flowering in May and June* 

It varies with w hite flowers. 

The fourth has the stem rnund, striated, 
sonic what villose, a foot and half or two IVet 
in height: the leaves are petiokd, serrate-tooth¬ 
ed, with the teeth alternately larger and smaller, 
villose, large ; the cud leaflet larger and rounder 
than the others: the stipules green, sheathing, 
obsolclcly serrate, with longitudinal prominent 
nerves : the flowers form handsome bunches at 
the ends of the branches; they are on a long 
peduncle, frequently three together, each on iu 
proper pedicel, of a purple colour* It is a 
native of Switzerland, flowering from May to 
July* 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
seeds, cuttings, and slips, according to the 
different kinds. 

The seeds of the first sort should be sown 
upon beds of light earth in the early spring, as 
about April, thinly in drills, when they should 
be properly thinned out during the summer 
months, and kept perfectly free from weeds; 
when in the beginning of the autumn they may 
be removed into the places where they arc to 
remain* It may likewise be increased by cuttings 
planted out at the same time. 

Though this sort is pretty hardy when the 
winters are not very severe, a few plants should 
always be kept in the green-house* And as it 
is apt to grow out of form it should be kept well 
cut in, and new plants be frequently raised 
from seeds* 

These plants cannot be preserved in pots* 
They flower the second year* 

The second sort should have the seeds sown 
in pots and placed in a mild hot-bed, or on 
a very warm sheltered border, in the early 
spring ; but the first is the best method, the 
plants being afterwards managed as tender 
plants, having either the protection of the green¬ 
house or of mats* 

The third sort is raised from seeds sown either 
in pots or warm borders in the early spring 
months* It succeeds best in shady situations 
where the soil is of a sandy qualitv* The pot¬ 
ted plants are often introduced in crecii-house 
collections; but they are capable of with- 
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•landing the severity of most winters !ti the open 
air. 

The fourth sort should have the seeds sown m 
the early spring on an opt:n border, the plants 
being afterwards properly thinned and kept dean 
from weeds. It may likewise be raised from 
+ slips planted out at the same season. ft is very 
hardy, and requires little trouble in its cultivation* 
They are all plants which afford ornament and 
variety in the borders, or among other potted plants 
of the green-house kind- 

OPHIOXVLUM, a genus containing a plant 
of the shrubby climbing kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Potygamia 
7tfonoecra t and ranks in the natural order of 
Apocimct* 

The characters are: that in the hermaphrodite 
flowers, the calyx is a five-deft perianthium, 
acute, erect, very small: the corolla is one- 
petal led, funnel-form: tube long, filiform, thick¬ 
ened in the middle: border five-parted, spreading 
a little, without a nectary: the stamina have five 
filaments, very short, in the middle of the tube; 
anthers acuminate: the pistilltim is a superior 
germ, roundish; style filiform, the length of the 
stamens : stigma capitate: the pericarpium is a 
berry twin, two-celled ; the seeds solitary, round¬ 
ish* Male flowers on the same plant: the calyx 
as Sn the hermaphrodites (bifid): corolla one* 
petal led, funnel-form; tube long: border five- 
cleft : nectary in the mouth of the corolla, cy- 
lindric, quite entire: the stamina have two 
filaments, very short; anthers acuminate, con¬ 
verging within the nectary. 

The species is 0* serpentinum $ Scarlet-flow¬ 
ered Ophioxylum* 

It has the stem upright, round, quite simple; 
the leaves in fours placed cross-wise, lanceolate- 
ovate, smooth, acuminate, petioled: nectary like 
that of narcissus ; but according to Bunnann the 
stem is three-cornered, jointed, striated; at each 
joint are three leaves, which are oblong acuminate, 
entire not serrate, in which they differ from those 
of the peach-tree, whose form they resemble: 

J etioles short: at the ton of the stem are many 
orets in a sort of umbel; and Jussieu describes 
it as a shrub with three or four leaves in whorls; 
flowers glomerate, terminating, males mixed 
with the hermaphrodites, two-stamened only, 
with a cylindric entire crown at the throat of 
the tube, without any germ: the berry fleshy, 
two-lobed, within a very small three-or five-cleft 
calyx, lenticular-compressed, two-celled, of a 
brick-red: it is a native of the East Indies, 
flowering in May and the following month* 
Culture *— 1 Tins may be raised by seeds, which 
should be sown in pots in the early spring and 
be plunged in a bark hot-bed, and when Uie 
7 


plants have attained some growth, removed into 
separate pots and re-plunsjcd in the bark hot-bed 
of ihe stove, where the plants must be constantly 
kept* It may likewise be increased by layers and 
cuttings, which should be laid down or planted 
out at the same season and have the same sort of 
management as those procured from seeds. 

They are ornamental stove plants. 

OPIJIiYS, a genus comprising plants of the 
but bn-fibrous-routed perennial kind. 

Jt belongs to the class and order Gynnndria 
Diandriu $ and ranks in the natural order of 
Orchidtft, 

The characters are: that the calyx has wander¬ 
ing spathea; spadix simple : perianth turn none ; 
the corolla has five oblong peiats, converging 
upwards, equal; two of these exterior ; nectary 
longer than the petals, hanging down, posteriorly 
one somewhat keeled: the stamina have two fila¬ 
ments, very short, placed on the pistil: anthers 
erect, covered uiih the inner margin of the 
nectary; the pistil!um ia an oblong germ, con¬ 
torted, inferior : style fastened to the inner mar¬ 
gin of the nectary; stigma obsolete: the peri- 
carpi urn is a subovate capsule, three-cornered, 
blunt, striated, threc-valved, one-celled, opening 
at the keeled angles; the seeds numerous, like 
saw-dust; the receptacle linear, fastened to each 
valve of the pcricarpium* 

The species cultivated are: 1*0. otttta, Com¬ 
mon Ophrys or Twayblade; fi. 0. spiralis 9 Spiral 
Ophrys, or Triple Lady's Traces; 3 . 0* nidut 
uvtSj fiirdVncst Ophrvs ; 4.0. musd/era f Fly 
Ophrys; 5. 0. apifera 9 Stec Ophrys ; 6. 0* aram - 
yirfl, Spider Ophrys; 7. O. mmorchis, Yellow 
or Musk Ophrys; 8* 0* anthropophora, Man 
Ophrys. 

The first has a perennial root, consisting like 
the third of numerous thick fleshy bundled fibres, 
and renewed every year: the stem from twelve 
to eighteen inches, and even two feet in height, 
below the leaves much thicker than above, and 
naked ; above the leaves downy ; the lower part 
of the stem immediately above the root is clothed 
with a membranaceous spathe of two or three 
leaves; about one-third of the height of the stem 
are placed two very broad ovate leaves, one embra¬ 
cing the other at the base, marked with about 
seven nerves, and much resembling the leaves of 
the broad plantain; above these are two or three 
very short ovate, acuminate stipules: the flowers 
numerous, in a loose spike, four inches long or 
more, yellowish gieeu. 1 he flowers have a fra¬ 
grant musky scent. It is a native of most parts 
of Europe. * 

It vanes with three leaves. 

The second species has from one to three bulbs, 
or sometimes four, varying from oblong, aud half 
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m infch in length* to cylindrical and an inch and longer, acuminate; upper lip narrowed above 
half long, rough or villose, pointed, and furnished with a point,longer than the lower lip, of a green 
with a few fibres: the stem from six to nine colour: the filaments long: anthers very large; 
inches high, the lower part smooth, the upper the germ longer than the petals, but shorter than 
downy : the root-leaves four or more, forming a the bracte, large, deeply grooved. It is a native 
toft, ovaic-lanccolate, smooth, entire at the of Europe, flowering in June and July, 
margins, bright green, half an inch in breadth, The sixth species has the stem six inches high, 
dotted when magnified, ami faintly ribbed. By more or less according to its place of growth, 
the side of these, amt not from amongst them, round, smooth, covered below with leaves em- 
arises the stem, clothed with three or four lance- bracing it: the leaves next the root an inch and 
olatc* acuminate, embracing leaves, downy, and half long, almost an inch broad, ovate-lanceolate* 
membranous at the edge : the spike from two to somewhat blunt, marked with impressed lines, 
four Indies lung, twisted in a spiral form, with smooth, spreading on the ground ; those of the 
numerous (fifteen or more) flowers, growing from stalk few, narrower and more pointed : theflow- 
tme side, and following its spiral direction. It ers from three to six, in a thin spike. It is a 
is a native of many pails of Europe, flowering native of Britain, flowering in June, 
from August to October. It is fancied by tome to resemble a bcc, by 

The third has the root composed of many others a spider; from the breadth of the lip, and 
strong fibres, from which arise two oval veined its being marked with different shades of brown, 
leaves, three inches long, and two broad, joined it derives its resemblance to the latter. Others 
at their base; between these springs up a naked have dicovcred a likeness to a small bird in the 
stalk about eight inches high, terminated by a flower. 

loose spike of herbaceous flowers, resembling The seventh has a single bulb, round or some- 
gnats, composed of five petals, with a long bifid what oblong, with a few thick fibres from the 
tip to the nectarium, a crest or standard above, crown: the stem about six inches high, round 
and two wings on the side. It is a native of and smooth : the root-leaves two or three, sheath- 
many parts of Europe. ing the stem* lanceolate, acute, smooth, of a 

The fourth species has the bulbs roundish: shining yellowish green, marked with parallel 
the stem from nine to fifteen inches high: the veins: on the stem one or two sessile awN shaped 
leaves three or four, sheathing the stem at the leaves: spike an inch or an inch and half long, 
base, lanceolate, pale green, smooth, shining, of numerous flowers, which are greenish yellow, 
marked with numerous longitudinal nerves, the with a faint musky smell. It is a native of many 
inter mediate space covered with a thin somewhat parts of Europe; Sweden, Denmark, flower- 
pellucid puckered skin, giving them a silvery hue: ingiin July. 

t he upper part of the stem naked, yell o wish green* The eighth species has a stem about afoot 

nearly round, smooth the bractes linear4ancc- high, firm, smooth, round at the base, some- 
olate, much longer than the germ, pale yellowish what angular upwards: the root-leaves four or 
green: the flowers in a long thinly scattered five, sheathing the stem at the base, lanceolate 
spike; sometimes fifteen in number, but seldom but varying in breadth, spreading; above these 
more than four or five : it has much resemblance one or two more, closely embracing the stem: 
to a fly. It is a native of Sweden, &c. It the flowers numerous, in a long loose spike, 
flowers m May and June. They vary in number from ten to fifty. The lip 

There are several varieties, as the fly-shaped ; of the nectary is so divided as to bear a coarse 
the great fly;- the large green fly ; the blue fly; resemblance to the human arms and legs, whence 
and the yellow fly. it has been named Man Orchis. It is a native 

The fifth has the stem about afoot high, leafy, of the southern parts of Europe, and England* 
round except between the fructifications, where flowering in June. 

it is compressed: the leaves alternate, lanceolate, It vanes in size, and in the colour of its 
sheathing, pubescent, nerved: the hractes longer flowers, from yellow green to bright ferruginous* 
than the germs, lanceolate. The three outer Culture *—AH these plants may be introduced 

petals large, spreading, purple, with the keel and into I he different parts of pleasure-grounds from 
two nerves grjen; the two inner petals very the places where they grow naturally in this eoun- 
snull, hairy, retfex, green : the lower lip of the try, and be preserved ; but they do not admit of 
nectary large, wide, hut-shorter than the petals, being propagated in them ; the proper period for 
dusky purple mixed with yellow, thrce-lobed, the this purpose is just before the stalks decay, in the 
side-lobes smaller, hairy, reflex, triangular, acu- latter end of summer or beginning of the autumn, 
initiate ; the middle one very large, pubescent, as at that season the bulbs will be in the best state 
threc-lobcd* bent down, the middle segment for growing strong and flowering the following 
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year. The roots should be taken up with large 
bails of earth round them, and be planted again 
an soon as possible- They should also be placed 
as as that the soils and situations may be as 
nearly as possible similar to those from which 
they were taken ; those taken from woods bring 
planted out in shady situations; those from boggy 
or marshy places, in the more moist and boggy 
parts ; a id those from dry elevated situations, in 
such as have the greatest degrees of dryness and 
are the most open. They should afterwards be 
as little disturbed as possible by any sort of cul¬ 
ture;—with this sort of management the roots 
will often continue for seteraf years, (lowering 
annually during the summer* 

In the culture of the sixth sort Mr* Curtis 
succeeded, by taking them up from their natural 
situations when in dower, and baring their roots 
no more than was necessary to remove the roots 
of other sorts of plants ; then filling large-sized 
garden-pots with three parts goof moderately 
stiff loam and one part chalk mixed well toge¬ 
ther, passing them through a sieve somewhat finer 
than a cinder sieve, afterwards planting the roots 
jn them to the depth of two inches, and, where 
there is more than one, three inches apart, water¬ 
ing them occasionally during the summer season 
in dry weather, and on the approach of winter 
placing the pots under the protection of a frame 
and glasses in order to prevent their being injured 
by wet or frosts. 

They all afford variety, and are highly orna- 
mental in the dumps, borders, and other parts of 
shrubberies, &c* 

ORCHARD, a portion of garden-ground set 
apart tor the growth of different sorts of the more 
common sorts of fruit, but mostly that of the 
apple kind. The trees in this case are mostly of 
the standard kind, especially when targe supplies 
of fruit are wanted, and generally consist of Apple- 
trees, Pear-trees, Plum-trees, and Cherry-trees; 
and, to render it more complete, should contain 
Quinces, Medlars, Mullwrrics, Service-trees, 
Filberts, Spanish Nuts, and Barberries, as well as 
Walnuts and Chestnuts. A3 the two last norts are 
well adapted for sheltering the others from high 
winds, they should, Mr* Forsyth thinks, be plant¬ 
ed in the boundaries of the orchard, a little closer 
than ordinary, for that purpose. 

In providing trees, especially of the apple kind, 
for this purpose, loo much care cannot be taken 
to admit of none but such as have good ruc.ts, 
fair ettan stems, and proper heads; and at the 
tame time attention should be paid that a proper 
assortment of the different sorts be procured for 
the supply of the table during the whole year, a 
few of the Summer sorts are sufficient, but more 


of the Autumn, and still a larger quantity of the 
Winter kind will be necessary; as upon this last 
sort the chief dependence must be placed from 
the beginning of the year till nearly the period 
of tiie fruit being ready again* 

In districts where the process of cyder-making 
is conducted upon a large scale, large orchards 
of apples only are often met with ; and in some 
counties, as Kent, there are orchards wholly of 
Cherries, or these and Filberts. )u general, how¬ 
ever, there ought to br a much larger proportion 
of Apples than of any other fruit in orchards, as in 
proper situations they are very profitable; and, in 
'addition, the trees have a delightful appearance 
when in blossom, as well as when the fruit i* 
ripe. 

Situation ond Soil ,—In respect to situation, 
an orchard should rather be elevated than low, as 
on a gentle declivity; open to the south and 
south-east, to give free admission to the air and 
rays of the sun, as well as dry up the damps 
and disperse the fogs, in order to render the trees 
healthy, and give a fine flavour to the fruit* It 
should likewise be well sheltered from the east, 
north, and westerly winds, by suitable planta¬ 
tions, where not naturally sheltered by hills or 
rising grounds* Such plantations, when they 
consist of forest-trees, should neither be too large 
nor too near the orchard ; as where that is the 
case they prevent a free circulation of air, 
which is injurious to the trees- Where the 

? round docs not admit of such plantations, Mr. 

orsyth advises planting cross rows of fruit-trees* 
in the manner directed in gardens, as well as 
some of the largest-growing trees nearest the 
outsides exposed to those winds, two or three 
rows of which should, he says, be planted closer 
than ordinary, which would greatly shelter those 
in the interior parts of the Orchard, and be of 
great service, in addition, to the walnut and 
chestnut trees, as mentioned above. 

Orchards are planted on many different sorts 
of soil and succeed well; but a dry friable loam 
is probably the most suitable, as trees of this 
sort are impatient of moisture. Such as have 
been mentioned for gardens ivilt answer perfectly 
well, and such as produce good crops of com, 
grass, or other vegetables, are mostly proper for 
an Orchard; and though the above sort is to be 
preferred, any of a good quality, not too light 
or dry, nor wet, heavy, or stubborn, but of a 
moderately soft and pliant quality* will be found 
to answer the end perfectly* The shingly and 
gravelly soils disagree very much with fruit-trees* 
unless there be loam intermixed with them. 
They succeed much better on a chalk bottom, 
or subsoil. On such a soil, Mr. Forsyth has 
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seen roots twelve fret deep* and the trees thrive 
well- Where the bottom is clay, the roots 
should, he says, he cut-in once in tour years, to 
prevent them from penetrating the clay, which 
would greatly injure the tree?. Whatever itm 
nature of the soil may be, it should have a good 
depth, as two or three fret. Where the soils 
are wet they should be well drained in the same 
maimer as has been directed for gardens, or by 
forming the land in ridges with furrows between 
the rows to convey off the moisture, the turf 
being relaid m ease of the ground being in the 
Hale of sward. 

Size .—in regard to the size of an Orchard, it 
may vary from one to ten and fifteen or more 
acres, according to the quantity of fruit wanted* 
or the proportion of grotuad that is Jit for the 
purpose. 

Preparation *—This is effected in different 
ways: hut the best method U* probably, before 
planting the trees* to trench it two spits deep, 
and ten feet broad* where the rows are to be 
planted, and to loosen a spit below* unless it be 
clay, which should* Mr. Forsyth says, be trodden 
down. Where the ground is in pasture, it should, 
he says, be ploughed* and well summer-fat lowed* 
till the grass be killed, otherwise when it is laid 
in the bottom in trenching, which it gene¬ 
rally is* it will be very apt to breed grubs* 
which do much mischief. In bad shingly or 
gravelly soils* he recommends that holes should 
be dug at least three feet deep* and filled up with 
good mould: if mixed up with rotten dung* 
rotten leaves, or other manure* the trees will in 
time amply repay the expense: the dung used 
for this purpose should* he says* be that from 
the melon and cucumber beds, mixed with the 
mould from the same* when the beds are broken 
up in autumn* or winter; and be laid up in 
heaps, and continued so for one year at least; but 
be frequently turned and have some good fresh 
mould mixed with it* It is the practice with 
some to only dig holes large enough to receive 
the roots* especially in grass-ground which is to 
be continued so. Others prepare the ground 
by dtep ploughing* if the Orchard is to be 
of great extent* The sward, if pasture* should 
be ploughed-in some time in spring; a good 
summer-tallow should be given it, ploughing it 
two or three times* which will rot the lurfr A 
fortnight or three weeks before planting* it should 
have a good deep ploughing to prepare it for the 
reception of the trees. In Kent, and some other 
hop districts, they prepare their orchard-ground 
by the grow th of hops upon it with ihe fruit- 
trees, by which they are much protected and 
brought forward. 


Sfatm of Pktw'tng —In relation to the period 
of] huting, ii maybe piTiormed with success 
at chffVruit Sti-som?, according to the nature 
of il frmb The best t:me tor planting on a 
dry soil is, Mr. Forsyth f.iy** in October j but* 
if wet* the latte r end of Februaiv, or the mouth 
of Much, wili bf a mote lit season. The chief 
circumstance in this business is to suit the trees 
as much as possible to the soil, and to plant 
them at proper distances from cadi other; which 
may be from forty to eighty tect* according to 
tlie size of the trees when full grown. He ob¬ 
serves that fru it-trees* when planted too thick, 
arc very liable to blighis, and to be covered with 
moss* which robs them of a great part of their 
nourishment, besides spoiling the flavour of the 
fruit. 

Procuring the Trec $+~In providing the trees 
it is a goud practice to procure them from a soil 
nearly similar to, or rather wmsc lfran,thal where 
they are iniended to lie planied ; as trees trans¬ 
planted from a rich soil to a poorer one never 
thrive so well; but ii from a poor to a richer soil, 
they generally *ocmd in a perlcct manner* 
Good trees, which have been properly pruned, 
which are quire free Irom bruises and disease* 
should always be careiullv selected; and their 
roots be preserved as much as possible when 
taken up. 

The most nroper sorts of trees for small or* 
chards may fee those of the Jancting, Golden 
Pippin* Nonesuch, Ribslun Pippin, Nonpareil, 
Queen* Sky-house* Golden Rennet* Aromatic 
Pippin, Grey Leadiugton, Scarlet Pearmain, 
Lemon Pippin, Pummegrife, French Crab, 
Russeting and Codling kinds. Rut various 
other sorts mav be employed where the orch¬ 
ards are extensfve* and a great variety of fruit 
necessary. 

Planting the Trees .—With regard to the pro* 
per distance of planting the trees* it should be 
regulated by the natural growth or spreading of 
them when fully grown* as well as the nature 
and goodness of the soil. It was formerly the 
ractice to have them put in at narrow distances ; 
ut at present ten, twelve* or fifteen yards arc 
more common, and in the cyder districts from 
twenty to twenty five yards are in use. The 
usual mode of arranging the trees is, in open 
grounds in lines or rows j blit in dose plantation* 
the quincunx method U more in me. In the 
row method, when it can be done* they should 
be in the direction of nonh and south, or one 
point more to the east* as by this means they 
will have the advantage of the sun from the early 
part of the morning in the spring season, which 
will in a great measure prcyent the damp 
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fogs from hanging upon them and hindering 
the due increase of the fruit. 

In the act of planting or putting them into 
the ground, great care should he taken that they 
are not put in to too great adeprii, as where that 
is the case they arc in great danger of being de¬ 
stroyed, It is also necessary that a bed of fine 
good mould be provided For them, and that it be 
carefully put in with them, so as to be properly 
insinuated among the fibres of the roots, and 
afford them due support; the whole being 
carefully trodden round the plants in finishing 
the business* 

Upon this being performed in a proper and 
erfect manner, and the young trees afterwards 
ept perfectly steady by suitable supports, the suc¬ 
cess of the planter in a great measure depends. 

Where the trees are planted in the quincunx 
order, and at the distance of eighty feet, Mr. 
Forsyth says, ( Mhe ground between the rows may 
be ploughed and sown with wheat, turnips, &c* 
or planted with potatoes; the ploughing or dig¬ 
ging the ground, provided it be not done so deep 
as to hurt the roots, by admitting the sun and 
rain to meliorate the ground, will, he thinks, 
keep the trees in a healthy flourishing state. It 
will be necessary to support the young trees by 
tying them to stakes until they arc well rooted, 
to prevent their being loosened or blown down 
by the wind, 

“ In the spring after planting, if it prove dry, 
some turf should be dug and laid round the stems 
of the young trees with the grassy side down¬ 
wards j which will keep the ground moist, and 
save a deal of watering ; if the trees have taken 
well, this need not be repeated, as they will be 
out of danger the first year* The turf should be 
laid as far as the roots of the trees are supposed 
to extend ; and when it is rotted it should be 
dug-in, which will be of great service to their 
roots. 

1( Such trees as are of very different sizes when 
full grown should not, he says, be planted pro¬ 
miscuously ; but, if the soil be properly adapted, 
the larger planted in the back parts or higher 
grounds, or at the north ends of the rows, if 
they mu nearly north and south, and the others 
in succession according to their size. The trees 
when planted in this manner will have a fine 
effect when grown up; but if they are planted pro- 
uniscuously, they will not appear so agreeable to 
the eye; and, besides, the smaller trees will be 
shaded by the larger, which injures them, and 
spoils the flavour of the fruit* 

<f It is advised thatOrchards should be dunged 
once in two or three years with some sort of 
good manure, as this is of much advantage in 
reudering them fruitful and productive. 


The stems of trees in those where cattle feed 
should be high enough to prevent their eating 
the lower brandies ; and fenced in Midi a man¬ 
ner as to prevent their being barked, or injured 
by the cattle rubbing against them, particularly 
when young; which may be done by triangles 
of wood, or the trees may be bushed with 
thorns. 

But in orchards w here cat tie arc not permitied 
to go, Mr- Forsyth prefers dwarf-trees to 
standards, taking care to proportion the distance 
of the row's to the size of the treesd 1 

Jl/lrr-Mauagement *—This chiefly consists in 
keeping the trees properly pruned and cut-in; as 
where this is judiciously done the trees will come 
into bearing sooner, and continue in vigour for 
nearly double the common time. But w ith these 
standard-trcea less culture is necessary than in 
other cases- No branch should ever be short¬ 
ened, unless for the figure of the tree, and then 
it should be taken off' close at the separation, 
The more the range of branches shoot circularly, 
a little inclining upwards, the more equally will 
the sap be distributed, and the belter the tree 
bear. The ranges of brandies should not be 
too near each other, that the fruit and leaves 
may not be deprived of their full share of sun ; 
and where U suits, the middle of the tree 
should be so free from wood, that no branch 
may cross another, but all the extremities point 
outwards. 

About October or November, or as soon as 
tile fruit is removed, is the most proper season 
for this work- It is the best practice to lake off 
superfluous branches with a saw, and afterwards 
to smooth the place with a knife; for it is essen¬ 
tial that every branch which is to come off 
should be cut perfectly dose and smooth- The 
wounded part may then be smeared over with a 
proper composition. Such branches should al¬ 
ways be taken off. as come near to the ground, 
that have received any material injury, where the 
leaves are much curled, or that have a tendency 
to cross the tree or run inwards. And a little 
attention may be given to the beauty of the head, 
leaving all the branches as nearly equidistant 
as possible. Where there are any remaining 
blotches, they should be opened or scored with 
a knife ; and where the bark is ragged from any 
laceration, it should be pared gently down to 
the live wood : touching over each with a pro¬ 
per composition. This bemgdone,the moss should 
be rubbed clean off, and the trees scored. In 
this last operation, care should be taken not to 
cut through the inner or white rind, winch joins 
the bark to the wood. When trees are much 
thinned, they are subject to throw out great 
quantity of jroung shoots in the spring, which 
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should be rubbed off, and not cut* as cutting is 
apt to increase the number. 

The great encinv to orchards where apples 
arc grown, is Mislctoe, and is often permuted 
to become very injurious to them. The usual 
method of clearing trees from it, is to pull it 
out with hooks in frosty weather, when brittle, 
and readily broken oft’ from the branches. A 
labourer is capable of clearing fifty or sixty trees 
in a day. 

Moss, moist spring frosts, blights, and several 
other similar causes are highly injurious to 
this sort of tree, as is shown under these parti¬ 
cular heads. 

ORCHIS, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous bulbous-rooted flowery per¬ 
ennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Gynamlria 
Diamiria, and ranks in the natural order of 
Qrckhlem* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a wan¬ 
dering spathe: spadix simple: petianthiumnone: 
the corolla has five petals ; three outer, two in¬ 
ner, converging upwards into a he lone t: nectary 
one-leafed, fastened to the receptacle by the 
lower side between the division of the petals: 
upper lip erect, very short; lower hp Urge, 
spreading wide : tube behind horn-shaped, nod¬ 
ding : the stamina have two filaments, very slen¬ 
der, very short, placed on the pistil: anthers ob- 
ovate, erect, covered with a bilocular folding of 
the upper lip of the nectary; (he pistillum is an 
oblong germ, twisted, inferior: style fastened 
to the upper Itp of the nectary, very short: stig¬ 
ma compressed, blunt: the pericarpium is an 
oblong capsule, one-cellcd, three-keefed, three- 
v&lvcd, opening three ways under the keels, co* 
heringat the top and base ; the seeds numerous, 
very small, tike saw-du?t. 

Ihe species cultivated arc: l. O. ii/o/io, But¬ 
terfly Orchis ; S. 0. morio, Female or Meadow 
Orchis ; 3*0. masatta Male or Early Spotted Or¬ 
chis; 4. 0. militarise Man Orchis; 5. 0- latifo- 
lia s Broad-leaved or Alar&h Orchis; 0 . 0. macula - 
iflj Spotted Orchis; J, 0. cQHf>p.wa t Long-spurred 
Orchis; 8. 0. abort iva , Purple Bird's Nest, or 
Bird's Nest Orchis, 

The first has ovate bulbs, tapering to a point 
at the base, white within and without; thick 
fleshy fibres come out above them from the base 
of the stem : the stem a foot or eighteen inches 
high, smooth, six-angied, three ribs running 
down from each leaf; leaves usually two, (some¬ 
times three,) springing from the root, ovate, 
blunt, tapering at the base, five or six inches long, 
and from two to three inches wide, smooth, pafe 
green above, silvery beneath, marked with nu¬ 
merous parallel veins; on the sWi are three 


or four lanceolate, sessile leaves, the lowest 
of which arc longest: rlie flowers are numer¬ 
ous hi a long loose spike. It is a native of 
Britain, See. 

The second species has roundish bulbs, the 
size of a hazel-nut or of a nutmeg, one fixed to 
the base of the stem, and the other connected to 
the base by a fibre half an inch long, and the 
thickness of packthread: above them are largish 
sp.eliding fibres: the stalk from six or seven 
inches to a foot or more in height, upright and 
kafv \ the leaves embracing, lanceolate, marked 
with lines, glaucous, 3hinmg on the upper side, 
underneath silvery; the bottom ones for the 
most part turning back and variously contorted; 
the flowers few, from six to eight, seldom more 
than twelve, purple, sitting loosely on the stalk. 
It is a native of this country* 

There are varieties with purple flowers, with 
red flowers, with violet flowers, with flesh-co¬ 
loured flowers, and with white flowers. 

The third has large, oval bulbs, both fixed to 
the base of the stem, which is about a foot high, 
round, smooth, upright, solid, above naked and 
purplish, below clothed with surrounding leaves; 
these are lanceolate, alternate; broadish, the 
lower ones sheathing at the base, spreading up¬ 
wards, bright green and shining above, glaucous 
beneath, marked longitudinally with parallel 
veins, and usually spotted with large brown or 
dark purple spots: the upper leaves closely sheath 
the stem, and are pale green; the flowers in 
a loose spike, numerous. It is a native of 
England. 

The fourth species has the stem about one 
foot high, round and smooth : the haves about 
four, sheathing, acutely lanceolate, the three 
lower spreading, the upper one closely embra- 
cmg,bright green, with numerous parallel veins: 
the spike from one to two inches long, with 
numerous flowers ; bractes very short, membra¬ 
naceous, oval but pointed, and terminated with 
an awn: petals all convergent, three exterior 
large and broad, oval-lanceolate, acute, two in¬ 
terior, narrow, linear or somewhat awl-shaped, 
all greenish white with purple lines: lip of the 
nectarium purplish, or white with purple dots, 
long and narrow, divided into three segments, the 
two outer near the upper part linear, naif as long 
as the lip, the lower again slightly divided into 
three, the two outer broader, rounded, slightly 
serrate, the middle one appearing, like a spine : 
horn blunt, half as long as the germ : cases to 
the anthers distant; the anthers yellow. It is a 
native of Britain. 

There are several varieties. 

The fifth has broad and flat bulbs, divided into a 
few fingers, which sometimes run out into a long 
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fibre, striking downwards; several short thick 
fibres also shoot out laterally from the top of the 
bulbs : the stem about a foot (or eighteen 
indies) high, smooth* hollow, somewhat angu¬ 
lar towards the top: the leaves five or six, alter¬ 
nate* sheathing the stem to the spike, acutely 
lanceolate, keeled and marked with parallel veins, 
pale green, rarely spotted, and when so, very ob¬ 
scurely ; the bractes much longer than the flowers, 
resembling the uppermost leaves, acutely lanceo¬ 
late* green* sometimes with a tinge of purple: 
the flowers very numerous (forty), in a close 
somewhat conical spike* for the most part rose or 
flesh-coloured with us, often purple, rarely white* 
It is a native of Europe* flowering at the end of 
May. 

There arc different varieties. 

The sixth species has pahnated* compressed 
bulbs* with the segments much divaricated : stem 
solid, from seven or eight to eighteen inches 
high, the lower pari round, the tipper somewhat 
angular; the lower leaves embracing the stem* 
lowest constantly short, broad and blunt* the 
next considerably longer, bluntly lanceolate j 
above these more acutefy lanceolate; upper ones 
very narrow and apparently sessile* but the mar¬ 
gins are decurrent, whence the angular appear¬ 
ance of the stem ; beneath they arc silvery green, 
with parallel green nerves, above pale green, often 
partially covered with the same silvery skin* 
marked with numerous reddish brown spots, 
mostly oval and transverse* but sometimes irre¬ 
gular: the flowers numerous (forty) in a close 
conical spike. It is a native of Europe. 

Il varies with purple flowers, red flowers* and 
white flowers. 

The seventh has palmated* compressed bulbs; 
the stem twelve to eighteen inches high, smooth 
and firm* round below; angular upwards; lower 
leaves sheathing the stem, long, narrow* and 
acutely lanceolate, bright green, shining, keeled, 
with a strong midrib* on each side of which are 
two or three faint veins and one strongly marked ; 
the lower stem-leaves embracing, upper sessile* 
lanceolate, acute, decreasing in size till they re 
semble the bracte: the flowers flesh-coloured or 
pale purple, (forty-two) in a loose spike, three 
niches long, smelling very sweet. It is a native 
of Europe. 

The eighth species has the roots composed of 
thick horizontal fibres wrinkled transversely: 
the stem straight, upright, eighteen inches or 
more in height, blue or violet* leafless but sheath¬ 
ed with scales: the .flowers in a very long thin 
spike, violet. It is a native of France, &c. 

The whole plant is of a violet or deep purple 
colour. 

VOL, II. 


Culture.^ These curious plants may all be in¬ 
troduced and preserved in the pleasure-grounds, 
by proper care in removing them from their na¬ 
tive situations, which should always be done 
when their leaves decline, being previously mark¬ 
ed. When removed at other seasons* they sel¬ 
dom succeed. 

They should be taken up with balls of earth 
about their roots, and be immediately replanted, 
in a soil and situation as nearly as possible the 
same as that from which they were taken. 
When thus managed, they continue many years 
flowering in a strong manner. 

They afford much variety where the different 
kinds are introduced in the borders and other 
, parts. 

ORIGANUM, a genus affording plants of the 
herbaceous annual and under-shrubby perennial 
kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order D idynamia 
Gymno$permia> and ranks in the natural order 
ot FerticillatiE , 

The characters are : that the calyx is a spiked 
involucre* composed of imbricate, ovate, co¬ 
loured bractes: perianthium unequal* various: the 
corolla one-petalled* ringent: tube cylindrical, 
compressed: upper lip erect* flat, blunt, emargi- 
nate; lower trind, the segments almost equal: the 
stamina have four filiform filaments, the length 
of the corolla, of which two are longer: anthers 
simple: the pistilium is a four-cleft germ : style 
filiform* inclined to the upper lip of the corolla: 
stigma very slightly bifid; there is no pericar- 
ium : calyx converging, fostering the seeds at 
ottpm : the seeds four, ovate. 

The species cultivated are; 1. 0. vulgare t 
Common Marjoram j 2. O.oni/ej, Pot Marjoram; 

3. 0. vnajoranaj Sweet or Knotted Maijoram j 

4. O* keracleoticttm , Winter Sweet Maijoram j 
3. 0. jEgyptiacum , Egyptian Marjoram ; fi, 0+ 
dictammis 9 Dittany or Crete or Candia. 

The first has a perennial, creeping* horizontal, 
brown root, tufted with numerous fibres: the 
stem a foot* eighteen inches, or near two feet in 
height, upright, somewhat woody, a little downy, 
and often tinged with purple : the branches op¬ 
posite, upright, more tender than the stalk, in 
other respects similar: the leaves are ovate, 
pointed, finely and thinly toothed, above nearly 
smooth, beneath downy, dotted on both sides, the 
edges finely ciliate, spreading: the petioles downy: 
axu* of the leaves, in the cultivated plant, bear 
numerous smaller leaves. It is an aromatic and 
ornamental plant* growing wild in thickets and 
hedges, chiefly in a calcareous soil; and flower¬ 
ing from the end of June through the following 
mouth. It is found in most parts of Europe. 
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There are varieties with white flowers and 
light-green stalks; with purple flowers and with 
variegated leaves; which is somerimes cultivated 
in gardens* under the title of Pot Marjoram, used 
in soups. 

The second species has the habit of Sweet 
Marjoram, but it is woody; the stems woody, 
perennial, a foot and half high, branched, spread¬ 
ing with tong hairs: the leaves small, sub^ssile, 
acute, thinly serrate, tomemosc oti both sides ; 
with rudiments of branches from the axils : the 
spikes heaped, as iti the third sort, but oblong, 
by threes on each peduncle, the middle ones 
Sessile, villose: the flowers are white, appearing 
in July* It is a native of Sicily. 

The third has a biennial, brown root, with- 
many long tough fibres ; the stems numerous, 
woody, branched, a foot and half high: the 
< leaves art downy, entire, pale green, pctioled : 
the flowers small, white, appearing successively 
between the brae teal leaves, which are nume¬ 
rous, and form roundish compact terminating 
spikes. It begins to flower in July, when it is 
cut for use, and called Knotted Marjoram , from 
the flowers being collected into roundish knot¬ 
ted close hdads. It is probably a native of China. 

The fourth species has a perennial mot, from 
which arise many branching stalks a foot and 
half high, hairy, and inclining to a purplish 
colour: the leaves ovate, obtuse, hairy, greatly 
resembling those of Sweet Marjoram, on short 
foot-stalks; the flowers in spikes about two 
inches long, several arising together from the 
divisions of the stalk : the flowers are small, 
white, peeping out of their scaly covers. It 
grows naturally in Greece, &c. 

It is at present commonly known by the name 
of Winter Sweet Marjoram, but was formerly 
called Pot Marjoram , being chiefly used for 
nosegays, as coming sooner to flower than 
Sweet Maijoram, 

There is a variety with variegated leaves. 

The fifth is a perennial plant with a low 
shrubby stalk, seldom rising more than a foot 
and half high, dividing into branches; the 
leaves roundish, thick, woolly, hollowed like 
a ladle; they are like those of common Marjo¬ 
ram, but of a thicker substance, and have much 
the same scent: the flowers are produced in 
roundish spikes, closely joined together at the 
top of the stalks, and at the end of the small side 
branches; they are of a pale flesh colour, peep¬ 
ing out of their scaly coverings. It is a native 
of Egypt, flowering from June to August. 

The sixth species is also a perennial plant: 
the stalks hairy, about nine inches high, of a 
purplish colour, sending out small branches 


from the sides by pairs : the leaves round, thick r 
woolly, very white; the whole plam has a 
piercing aromatic scent, and biting taste : the 
flowers are collected in loose leafy heads of a 
purple colour, nodding, and small. It is a na¬ 
tive of the island of Candia, flowering from 
June to August. 

Culture —The four first sorts may he readily 
increased by slips, cuttings, and parting the 
roots, and in the first and third sons also by 
seeds. 

The seed should be procured fresh from the 
seed-shops, and be sown in the early spring 
months, as March or the following month, on a 
bed or border of good light mould, raking It in 
lightly. When the plants are up and have at¬ 
tained a few inches in growth, they should be 
planted out during moist weather, in a warm dry 
situation,in rows ten or twelve inches distant, to 
remain, water being given.occasionally till they 
become perfectly rooted. When the plants arc 
designed for the borders or clumps, the seeds 
may be sown in patches where the plants are to 
refrain* 

The roots of the strongest plants may be 
parted so as to have some root-fibres to each in 
the early autumn or spring season, and be planted 
out in rows in the same manner as those raised 
from seed; having the same management after¬ 
wards till fresh rooted. The slips or cuttings 
of the branches should be taken off in the sum¬ 
mer, and immediately planted out where the 
plants are to remain. 

All the sorts should be afterwards kept per¬ 
fectly clean from weeds during the summer sea¬ 
son, and in the autumn have the decayed stalk a 
cleared away, loosening the mould about the 
plants; and when in beds, digging the alleys and 
throwing a little of the earth over the beds. 

When necessary the plants may be removed 
into the pleasure ground, with small balls of 
earth about their roots, either in the autumn or 
early spring. 

The other tender kinds may be increased by 
planting slips or cuttings of the young &hoota > 
in the spring and summer months; in the 
former season in pots of light earth, plunging 
them in a mild hot-bed, hut in the latter either 
in pots or warm shady borders; water being* 
immediately given and occasionally repeated in 
small proportions, being covered down by hand 
glasses in the latter case, to expedite their root¬ 
ing ; being removed, when the plants begin to 
shoot at the top. In the autumn the plants may 
be removed into separate small pots, and after¬ 
wards treated as the more. hardy plants of th« 
green-house kind* 
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The three first sorts are useful as culinary 
plants, as well as ornamental in the border 
of the pleasure ground : and the other kinds 
afford variety in the green-house collections. 

ORN1THOGAL0M, a geuus containing 
plants of the bul bo ns-rooted, flowery, herba¬ 
ceous, perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order I foramina 
and ranks in the natural order of 

Corottari<B. 

The characters are; that there is no calyx: 
the corolla has six petals, lanceolate, upright 
below the middle, above it spreading, perma¬ 
nent, losing their colour: the stamina have 
six upright filaments, alternately widening at 
the base, shorter than the corolla: anthers 
simple : the pistil turn is an angular germ : style 
awl-shaped, permanent; stigma blunt: the pc- 
ricarpium is a roundish capsule, angular, three- 
celled, three-valved; the seeds many and 
roundish. 

The species cultivated jure: I. Q,nmlellaium % 
Umbclled Star of Bethlehem; 2- 0. iuteum, 
Yellow'Star of Bethlehem; 3, 0* minimum. 
Small Star of Bethlehem ; 4. 0. Pyrevakum, 
Pyrenean Star of Bethlehem; 5, 0. iatifolium. 
Broad-leaved Star of Bethlehem; 6. 0. pyrami- 
date) Pyramidal Star of Bethlehem; 7* O. 
untfol'tum, One-leafed Star of Bethlehem ; G. 
0, nutans, Neapolitan Star of Bethlehem; 0* 
0. Capense, Cape Ortmhogalum; 10. Q.aureum f 
Golden Star of Bethlehem* 

The first has a solid bulb, having (mailer 
bulbs joining to it: the root-leaves (sometimes 
five) toft, keeled, or convex on the outside and 
channelled within, with a white silvery streak, 
from one to two lines in width, and above a 
foot in length, linear, bright green: the Bcape 
upright, round, very smooth, a long span or 
a foot in height, terminating at top in alter¬ 
nate peduncles, very long and broad ; all toge¬ 
ther forming a sort of corymb, resembling an 
irregular umbel, but not springing from the 
same pointj the lower cues Wing longer: the 
flowers arc all nearly of the same height; they 
are one-flowered, and each has a white, mem¬ 
branaceous, lanceolate, very large bracte* 
Woodward remarks that it is improperly called 
umbellatum , as the flowers are in a most evident 
spike (or rather corymb)* It is a native of the 
southern parts of Europe, &c., flowering m April 
and May* 

The second species has the root-leaves gene¬ 
rally single, ana longer than the stem, which is 
from four to six inches high: the stem-leaves 
two, three, or four, one very large, the other 
smaller, all unequal; fringed with fine white 
hairs: from these arise a few fruit-stalks, (three 


lu seven) each supporting one flower, and form¬ 
ing an umbel* It is a native of most parts of 
Europe, flowering in April. 

Its roots have been used for food in times of 
scarcity, in Sweden. 

In the third, according to Miller, the bulbs are 
not larger than ocas* There is one or two nar¬ 
row keel*shaped leaves about five inches long, 
of a grayish colour, arising from them. The 
stalk is angular, about four indies high, having 
two narrow keebshaped leaves just below the 
flowers, whichare disposed in an umhe] on branch¬ 
ing peduncles, yellow within but of a purplish 
green on the outside ; they appear in May, and 
are succeeded by small triangular capsules filled 
with reddish une\ en seeds. It is a native of 
Sweden, 

The fourth species has a naked stem, a foot 
and lull or two feet high : the flowers arc in a 
long spike on slender peduncles, each arising 
from a membranaceous half-embracing bracte, 
broad at the base, tapering to a point : the bulb 
pretty targe, with several long keeled leaves 
coming out from it and spreading on the 
ground; among these comes out a single naked 
stalk about two feet long, sustaining a long loose 
spike of flowers of a yellowish green colour, 
on pretty long peduncles, and spreading wide 
from the principal stalk. The flowers have aq 
agreeable scent, and appear in May* It is a na¬ 
tive of some parts of Europe* 

The fifth has a large bulb; the root-leaves 
are several, broad, sword-shaded, spreading on 
the ground: the stalk thick, strong, between 
two and three Feet high, bearing a long spike of 
large white flowers, upon long pedicels: the 
leaves arc a foot long, and more than two inches 
in breadth* It has been obverved by Clusias, 
with above one hundred flowers on a spike. It 
h a native of Egypt and Arabia, flowering in 
June* 

The sixth species has a very large oval bulb, 
from which arise several long keeled leaves, of 
a dark green colour; in the middle of these 
springs up a naked stalk, near three feet high, 
terminated by a long conical spike of white 
flowers, on pretty long pedicels. It grows na¬ 
turally in Spain and Portugal, flowering in 
June. 

The seventh has an ovate bulb, the size of 
a hazel nut: the leaf is uprigltf, flat, broad- 
lanceolate, blunt, naked, ciliate, sheathing the 
scape at the base: the scape upright, round, 
longer than the leaf, terminated oy a few- 
flowered raceme ; the flowers pc d uncled T alter¬ 
nate. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

The eighth species has a pretty large, com- 
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pressed bulbous root* from which come out 
many long, narrow, keeled leavesof a dark green 
colour * the stalks are very thick and succulent, 
about a foot high, sustaining ten or twelve 
flowers in a loose spike, each hanging on a 
footstalk an inch long. It is a native of Italy, 
flowering in April and May. 

The ninth has an irregular tuberous root, 
varying greatly in form and size, covered with 
a dark brown skin, from which spring several 
leaves,upon pretty long footstalks,having several 
longitudinal veins ; the flow er-stalks are slender, 
naked, and about a foot high, sustaining several 
small greenish-white flowers, formed in a loose 
spike, standing upon long slender pedicels ; they 
come out in November- It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The tenth has a whitish bulb, from which 
spring three or four smooth, somewhat fleshy, 
upright, dark green leaves, about half an inch 
wide, and three or four inches long, edged with 
white, and, if magnified, appearing fringed with 
very fine villose hairs; the stalk is naked, from 
eight to twelve inches high, supporting many 
flowers, which spring from the axils of large, 
hollow, pointed oracles, and, opening one after 
another, keep the plant a considerable time in 
flower ; they are usually of a bright orange or 
gold colour, but sometimes paler. It is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, flowering in 
January ana February, 

Culture .—All the sorts are capable of being 
increased by planting the strong off-sets from 
the old roots in the Tatter end of the cummer 
season, when their leaves and stems begin to de¬ 
cay, either in beds or the borders ; the old roots 
may either be immediately replanted or kept out 
of the ground some time, but they flower much 
stronger when put into the ground in autumn, 
than if kept out till the spring# The small off¬ 
set bulbs should be planted out in nursery rows 
in beds for some lime, till sufficiently large to be 
finally set out where they are to grow. They 
should have a light sandy soil, little manured# 
They afterwards require the same mangement 
as other hardy bulbs. SccBulb; but they should 
be removed every other year, as when let remain 
longer the)* become weak# ■ 

The two last sorts should have the off-sets or 
slips planted in separate pots, at the same time 
with the above, filled with good light earth, 
placing them under a hot-bed frame, so as to be 
protected from wet during the winter season, 
giving them full air in the summer. The old 
roots may be taken up in the autumn as in the 
other sorts, and after being kept a little while out 
of the ground, be replanted in the beginning of 
the autumn# 


The hardy sorts are all highly ornamental 
among other flowering bulbous-rooted plants, in 
tlie borders, clumps, &c# 

And the two last kinds afford variety in the 
collections of potted plants of the flowering 
bulbous rooted sorts, 

O HOB US, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous fibrous-rooted perennial flowery 
kind. 

It bdong3 to the class and order Dtadelphia 
Decandria > and ranks in the natural order of 
PapUionacea? or Leguminosce. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 
Icafcd perianthium, tubular, blunt at the base; 
mouth oblique, live-toothed, very short; the three 
lower toothlets sharper; the two upper shorter, 
more decplyr and bluntly divided : shrivelling; 
the corolla is papilionaceous ; banner obcordale, 
reflex at the tip and sides, longer: wings two, < 
oblong, almost the length of the banner, rising, 
wfitb the edges converging: keel manifestly bifid 
below, acuminate, rising; with the edges con¬ 
verging, parallel, compressed; the bottom ventri* 
cose: the stamina have diatlclphous filaments, 
(simple and nine-cleft), ascending: anthers 
roundish: the pistillum is a cylindrical germ, 
compressed : style filiform, bent upwards, erect: 
stigma linear, pubescent on the inner side from 
the middle to the top: the pericarpium is a round 
legume, long, acuminate, and ascending at the 
end, onc-celled, two-valved: the seeds very many 
and roundish. 

The species cultivated are: 1 * O* lathyroides , 
Upright Bitter-Vetch; g. 0* luteus f Yellow 
Bitter-Vetch; 3, O+vemus, Spring Bit ter-Vetch; 
4- 0. iuberositSj Tuberous Bitter-Vetch; a. 0* 
niger t Black Bitter-Vetch; 6* 0. Pyrenaicu$ t 
Pyrenean Bitter-Vetch. 

The first has a perennial root: the stalks three 
or four, branching, about a foot high: the leaf¬ 
lets smooth, stiff, of a lucid green: the flower* 
in close spikes on short peduncles, from the axils 
of the leaves at the top of the stalks, where are 
generally three or four of these spikes standing 
together: the corolla is of a fine blue colour: 
the flowers appear in June, It is a native of 
Siberia, 

The second species has a very thick root, often 
transverse, hard, with the fibres widely diffused : 
the stem is afoot high and more, straight, angular, 
striated, smooth : the leaflets four or five pairs, 
entire, veined on both sides, netted, smooth, 
whitish underneath, terminated by a bristle; 
sometimes there js an odd leaflet: the stipules 
semi sagittate, entire, or obscurely serrate with 
distant teeth, of the same colour with the leaves ; 
peduncles angular, striated, smooth, naked, twice 
as long as the leaves t the flowers in loose spikes* 
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all directed the same way, twelve or more, of a 
yellow colour. It is a native of Siberia: 

The ibird has a perennial root, creeping, not 
tuberous* woody, bhick* with many strong fibres: 
the stein about a foot high* upright* unbranched* 
smooth* angular* twisted or elbowed at each in¬ 
sertion of the leaves: the leaves alternate* peii- 
oled, leaflets two or three pairs* without an odd 
one* large* ovate-lanceolate* sessile, quite entire, 
nerved* bright green* smooth, tender: the sti¬ 
pules at the base of the petioles large, wide : the 
flowers arc blue. It is a native of many parts of 
Europe, flowering in March or April, 

There are varieties with purple flowers* with 
pale blue flowers* with deep blue flowers. 

The fourth species has a perennial root, con¬ 
sisting of tough fibres, swelling here and there 
into irregular tubercles, each of which produces 
a stalk about a Foot high, simple, upright* hav¬ 
ing two or three leafy or winged angles: the 
leaves are attematc* three or four in number; 
each consisting of two or three pairs of smooth 
sessile leaflets without an odd one, the petiole 
terminated by a kind of awn* as are the leaflets* 
being a production of the midrib; leaflets all el¬ 
liptical* blueish underneath* the lower ones 
broader* the upper approaching to linear* all hav¬ 
ing three nerves or longitudinal veins: the stipules 
in pairs at the base oi each leaf* frequently en¬ 
tire* but more often jagged at bottom, with one 
or several teeth: the flowers from two to four 
or five in a thin spike on naked slender axillary 
peduncles* ofa reddish purple. It is a native of 
most parts of Europe* flowering in May and June* 
and sometimes in April. 

It is sometimes called IVbod-Pea and Heath- 
Pea* 

The fifth has a perennial root* strong* woody: 
the steins many, branching, two feet high* hav¬ 
ing one pinnate leaf at each joint* composed of 
five or six small* oblong, oval leaflets: the flowers 
are on very long axillary peduncles* having four, 
five, or six purple flowers at the top. It is a na¬ 
tive of most parts of Europe, flowering from 
May to July. 

The sixth species has the stem angular* with 
the angles slightly winged, branched, somewhat 
villose : the leaflets on short petioles; the nerves 
underneath villose : the .stipules oblong* one- 
lailed: the racemes striated : the flowers directed 
one way, pendulous: standard obcordate, red* 
with lines of a deeper colour. It is a native of 
the South of Europe. 

Culture .—All the sorts are capable of being 
increased by seeds and parting the roots. The 
seed should be sown in the beginning of the au¬ 
tumn* as in September or October, in the clumps* 
borders* or other parts where they are to remain* 


or on a bed of good earth, to be afterwards prick¬ 
ed out and transplanted. The plants should be 
kept perfectly free from weeds. 

The roots of the large plants may be parted in 
the autumn* and immediately planted out where 
the plants are to grow. The small roots may be 
set in nursery rows* to remain till sufficiently 
strong for being finally planted out. 

They are all hardy flowering ornamental plants 
for the borders, clump** and other parts of 
pleasure-grounds. 

ORYZA, a genus containing plants of the 
exotic annual kind. 

It belongs tu the class and order Hexamhia 
Digynia y and ranks in the natural order of Gra¬ 
mma ov Grasses . 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
flowered glume* two-valved* very small* acu¬ 
minate* almost equal : the corolla two-valved : 
valves boat-shaped, concave* compressed* the 
larger five-angled, awned; nectary (petals of 
Micheli) two-leaved* flat, on one side of the 
germ* very small: leaflets narrow at the base* 
truncate at the tip* caducous; the stamina have 
six capillary filaments, the length of the corolla; 
anthers bind at the base : the pistil!urn is a tur- 
binategerm: styles two, capillary* reflex: stigmas 
club-shaped, feathered : there is no pericarpmm : 
corolla growing to the seed* oval-oblong* com¬ 
pressed, margins thin* two streaks on each side 
at the side: the seed single, large, oblong, blunt* 
compressed, with two streaks on each side. 

The species is 0. saliva^ Rice* 

It has the culm from one to six feet in length* 
annual, erect* simple* round, jointed : leaves su¬ 
bulate-linear* reflex* embracing, not fleshv : the 
flowers in a terminating panicle : the calyeine 
leaflets lanceolate: the valves of the corolla equal 
in length ; the inner valve even, awnlcss ; the 
outer twice as wide, four-grooved* hispid* awned: 
the style single* two-parted. It is a native ot 
India. 

There are several varieties. 

The Common^ Rice has the culm four feet high : 
the panicle spiked* the spikes commonly sim¬ 
ple: the fruit oblong* pale* with long awns. It 
is late, and U cut from six to eight months after 
planting* 

The Early 7 ?he has the culm throe feet bit^h : 
the panicle spiked ; spikes branching: the fruit 
turgid* brownish red* with shorter awns. It 
ripens and is cut in the fourth month from 
planting. 

The Dry or Mountain Rice has the culm throe 
feet high* and more slender : the fruit loutish, 
with awns the longest of all. It is sown on 
mountains* and in dry soils. 

The Clammy Rice has the culm four feet high-: 
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tlitr leave s wider, yellowish : panicle Urge, with 
shorter awns ; the seed oblong, largish, glutinous, 
usual I v very white* This is cultivated both in 
wet ami dry places* 

It varies with a black seed, which is higher 
flavoured, ami also with a red seed. 

There are mher varieties* 

Culture. —These plants may be increased by 
seeds in the early spring* 

The seeds should be sown on a hot-bed, and 
when the plants arc come up, be transplanted 
into pots tilled with rich light earth, and placed 
in pans of water, which should he plunged into 
a hot-bed ; and as the water waMes, it must he 
renewed from time to time* They must be kept 
in the stove all the summer, and towards the end 
of August they will produce the grain, which 
will ripen tolerably well, provided the autumn 
prove favourable for the plants* 

They afford variety in the hot-house collection®* 
OSIER* See SAn*. 

OSTEOSPERMUM, a genua comprising 
plants of the shrubby exotic kind for the green¬ 
house* 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenctia 
Polygamta Necessarian and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite? Discoidece. 

The characters are: that the calyx i® common, 
simple, hemispherical, many leaflets awl-shaped, 
small: the corolla is compound, rayed : the co¬ 
rollas hermaphrodite very many, in the disk : 
females about ten in the ray i proper of the her¬ 
maphrodite tubular, five-toothed, the length of 
the calyx : of the female ligutate, linear, three¬ 
toothed, very long i the stamina in the herma¬ 
phrodites have five capillary filaments, very 
short: anther cylindrical, tuhulous : thepistil- 
lum in the hermaphrodites has the germ very 
small: style filiform, scarcely the length of the 
stamens: stigma obsolete;—in the females, germ 
globular: style filiform, the length of the sta¬ 
mens : stigma emarginatc : there is no pericar- 
pium : calyx unchanged: the seeds in the her¬ 
maphrodites none*—in the females solitary, sub- 
globular, coloured, at length hardened, inclosing 
a kernel of the same shape : pappus none : the 
receptacle is naked and flat, 

'flic specks cultivated are: l. 0. jpfoo.rwm, 
Prickly Osteusperjnum; 2. 0. phifnum 7 

Smooth Oiteoripcrmiun; 3* O. moniiij'entmj 
Poplar-Leaved Osteospernnnn ; 4* 0* poly - 

gfiUiiie* ; 5. 0- cteruk'tim, Blue-flowered 

OsLeo^pernmm* 

The first is a low shrubby plant, which sel¬ 
dom rises above three feet high, and divides into 
manv branches : the ends of the shoots arc beset 
with green branching spines : the leaves are very 
clammy, especially m warm weather ; they are 


long and narrow, and set on without anv order : 
the flowers arc produced single ai the ends of the 
shoots ; they are all yellow, mid appear in July 
and August, It is a native of the Cape nt (Juod 
Hope, flowering from February to October* 

T he second species has the angles of the 
branches tonthleted by the back of the peti¬ 
oles running down, and are frequently uhoilv 
involved in wool, which disappears with age: the 
leaves arc wedge-form, erose; the peduncles 
scaly: the flowers small: the seeds obovate; 
the stem four or five feet high, dividing; into many 
branches toward® the top, which spread out flat 
on every side; they have a purplish bark* It 
produces tufts of yellow flowers at the extremity 
of the shoots, from spring to autumn* 

The third rises with a shrubby stalk seven or 
eight feet high, covered with a smooth gray 
bark, and dividing into several branches ; the 
leaves alternate, of a thick consistence, covered 
with a hoary down, w hich goes off from the 
older leaves, unequally indented on their edge® : 
the flowers arc in clusters at the ends of the 
branches, six or ei^ht coming out together on pe¬ 
tioles an inch and naif long, of a yellow colour* 
It seldom flowers in this climate; but the time 
of its flowering is Julv or August, 

The fourth species na® three small branches ; 
the leave® small, oblong, sessile, on some of the 
upper branches imbricate : the flowers come out 
at the end of the branches, standing singly on 
peduncles about an inch long* 

The fifth is an undenhrub, three feet high, 
with a strong smell; the root woody, branching, 
fibrous; the stem somewhat woody, erect, round, 
regularly branched, gray: the leave® alternate, 
spreading; segments alternate, (some almost 
opposite,) oblong, acute, serrate; the lower si¬ 
nuses wider, deeper, parallel to the midrib; the 
upper ones rounded ; they are without veins, and 
have only one nerve prominent beneath; are of 
the same colour on both sides, and fragrant, from 
an inch and a half to two inches in length, and 
fifteen lines in breadth: the flowers terminating, 
very loosely corytubed, peduncled, erect, blue, 
an inch wide* It is a native of the Cape* 
Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
cuttings of the young shouts, which may be 
planted in any of the summer months, upon a 
bed of light earth, being watered and shaded 
until they have taken root, when they must be 
taken up and planted out separately in pots ; an 
w hen they are suffered to stand long, they are 
apt to make strong vigorous shoots, and be diffi¬ 
cult to transplant afterward, especially the second 
and third sorts ; but there is not so much danger 
of the first, which i® not so vigorous, nor so easy 
iu taking root as the other. In the summer season 
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the poll should he frequently removed, to prevent 
tile plants from rooting through the holes in the 
bottoms of the pots into the ground, winch they 
are very apt to do when they continue long undis¬ 
turbed, and when they shoot very luxuriantly; 
and on their being removed, these shoots, and 
sometimes the whole plants, arc destroyed. 

As the plants are too tender to live in the open 
air in this climate, they should be placed in the 
green-house in October, and be treated in the 
same manner as Myrtles, and other hardy green¬ 
house plants, which require a large share of air 
in mild weather; and in the beginning of May 
the plants removed into the open air, and placed 
m a sheltered situation during the summer sea¬ 
son. As the tirst and second sorts are very 
thirsty plants, they should have plenty of water* 
These plants afford variety among others of 
the green-house kind. 

OSWEGO TEA. See Monarda, 

OSYRIS, a genus containing a plant of the 
shrubby kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Dioecia 
Triandria^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Calif ciflorce. 

The characters are: that in the male, the 
calyx is a one-lcaferi perianthium, trifid, turbi¬ 
nate: segments equal, ovate, acute : there is no 
corolla, except a triple nectariferous rim: the 
stamina have three filaments, very short: anthers 
roundish, small: in the female, the calyx is a 
perianthium as in the male, superior, permanent, 
very small; there is no corolla, as in the male : 
the pistillum is a turbinate germ, inferior: style 
the length of the stamens : stigma three-psited, 
spreading, (roundish) : the pericardium is a 
globular berry, one-celled, umbilicated: the 
seed* bony, globular, filling the peritarpium* 
The species cultivated is O* alba , Poet's Casta* 
It is a very low shrub, seldom rising above 
two feet high, having woody branches: the 
leaves long, narrow, of a bright colour: the 
flowers of a yellowish colour; succeeded by 
berries, which at first are green, and afterwards 
turn to a bright red colour, like those of the 
Asparagus* It is a native of France, 8tc* 
Culture. —These plants are increased, by sow¬ 
ing the berries in autumn a* soon as ripe, in some 
gravelIv, stony, or similar situation, on the side 
of a rising ground, either in the places where the 

J ilants are to remain, which is the most success* 
ul, or in a nursery-bed for transplanting. As 
the seeds often remain two years before they ve¬ 
getate, the places should be kept clear from 
weeds during that time, or till the plants appear. 
They afterwards require only to oe freed from 
weeds. 


They afford variety in beds, borders, or other 
places, by the beauty of their fruit* 

OTHONNA, a genus containing plants of 
the shrubby exotic evergreen kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Sy agenesia 
Pidt/gamiaNvcessana, and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite? Discoidvar* 

The characters are: that the calyx it common, 
quite simple, onc-leafed, blunt atlhe base, sharp 
at the end, equal, divided into eight or twelve 
segments: the corolla compound, rayed; corol¬ 
las hermaphrodite many, in the disk y females in 
the ray, the same number with the segments of 
the calyx, often eight (about ten,) : proper of the 
hermaphrodite, tubular, five-toothed, scarcely 
longer than the calyx: of'the female, ligufate, 
lanceolate, longer than the calyx, ihrce-toothed, 
reflex : the stamina in the hermaphrodites, fila¬ 
ments five, capillary very short: anthercylindrlc, 
tubular, the length of tfie corolla: the pistillum 
in the hermaphrodites, germ oblong: style fili¬ 
form, commonly longer than the stamens: stig¬ 
ma bifid, simple: in the females, germ oblong": 
style filiform; the same length as in the others: 
stigma reflex, larger: there is no pertcarpium: 
calyx unchanged, permanent: the seeds in'thc 
hermaphrodites none: in,the females solitary, 
oblong, naked or downy : the receptacle is nak¬ 
ed, dotted: (somewhat villose iti the middle, ex¬ 
cavated about the edge.) 

The species cultivated are: )* 0* bullosa, 
Bulbous African Ragwort; s. 0. pectinata. 
Wormwood-leaved African Ragwort; 3* O* 
ahrotmifolia , Southernwood - leaved African 
Ragwort; 4. 0. coronopifolia, Buckshom-leav- 
cd African Ragwort; 5. O* ckeiriJolia 9 Stock¬ 
leaved African Ragwort; 6. 0* arlorescens^ 
Tree African Ragwort. 

The first has a thick shrubby stalk, dividing 
into several branches, which rise five or six feet 
high; the leaves coine out in clusters from one 
point, spread on every side ; they are smooth, 
narrow at their base, enlarging gradually to their 
points, which arc rounded ; their edges are acute¬ 
ly indented like those of the Holfy: from the 
centre of the leaves arise the foot-stalks of the 
flowers, which are five or six inches long, 
branching out into several smaller, each sustain¬ 
ing one yellow radiated flower, shaped like the 
former; these are succeeded by slender seeds 
crowned with down* It flowers in May and June*. 

It is herbaceous, and varies with ovate, 
quite entire leaves; with the root-leaves pin¬ 
nate, quite entire; with the leaves linear, very 
narrow; with the leaves lanceolate, quite en¬ 
tire ; with the Reaves lanceolate, toothed ; with 
the leaves lanceolate-sub-elliptia; with the leaves 
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subkmceolate, tluce*toothed, or shrubby; with 
the leaves of the. top lanceolate, sub^ssile ; 
and with the leaves alternate, lanceolate, tooth¬ 
ed. It is an extremely variable plant. 

The second species rises with a shrubby sulk 
about the thickness of a man's thumb, two or 
three feet high, dividing into many brandies, 
covered with a hoary down : the leaves hoary, 
about three inches long and one broad, cm imo 
many narrow segments almost jo the midrib ; 
these segments are equal and parallel, and have 
two or three teeth at the end ; the flowers are 
produced on long axillary peduncles towards the 
ends of the branches ; they have large yellow 
rays ; and are succeeded by oblong purple seeds 
crowned with down. It flowers iti May and 
June. 

The third has a low, shrubby, branching stalk : 
the leaves are thick, like those of Sam pi re, and 
are cut into many narrow segments: the flowers 
arc produced on short peduncles at the cuds of 
the branches arc yellow, and the seeds brown. 
It flowers from January to March. 

The fourth species rises with a shrubby stalk 
four or five feet high, dividing into several 
branches: the leaves grayish, placed without 
order; those on the lower part narrow and entire, 
but the others indented on the edges: the flowers 
are produced in loose umbels at the ends of the 
branches, and are yellow. It flowers from July 
to September. 

The tilth has a strong fibrous root, which 
shoots deep in the ground, and sends out many 
woody stems, which spread on every side, and 
trail upon the ground : the leaves grayish, ses¬ 
sile, and of a thick consistence, narrow at the 
base, enlarging upwards, and broad at their 
points, where they are rounded : the flowers are 
produced upon long, thick, succulent, peduncles 
at the ends of the branches, and from the axils; 
they are yellow, the rays sharp jointed, and not 
much longer than the calyx, which is cut into 
eight equal segments at Lop ; the disk is large, 
and the florets as long as the calyx. It is a na¬ 
tive of Africa, 

The sixth species has the height (at five years 
oF age) of one foot, with astern the thickness 
of a human finger, resembling Sedurttarlorescens , 
and like that fleshy and woody, though never so 
laj] or thick, pliant, covered with a brownish 
ash-coloured bark, not rough but rather smooth, 
and having woolly tubercles scattered oyer U: 
the branches also have them, and arc obliquely 
curved inwards: the ends of the branches and 
base of the leaves have a fine wool on them, 
not conglobated but scattered: (he branches 
are otherwise naked, somewhat woody, covered 


with a bark like that of the stem, brownish green 
towards the end, more tender and herbaceous; 
these leaves come out alternately at short di-* 
stances; they are oblong, wider towards the top, 
and blunt; contracted towards the base, green 
on both sides, somewhat glittering, and as it were 
mealy, like those of Auricula, flat, thickish, suc¬ 
culent and smooth, veinless, with only awhile 
nerve protuberant underneath, and on the upper 
part a little hollowed next (he base. It is a plant 
that makes very slow progress in this climate. 
In August it puts out young leaves, which it 
keeps all the winter; the heads of flowers ap¬ 
pear about the end of November, and do not 
open till the middle or end of January; in spring 
the leaves gradually drop off. and the plant ap¬ 
pears as if dead till the succeeding autumn. 

All tlie species, except the fifth, are natives of 
the Cape. 

Culture *—These plants may be increased, by 
planting slips and cuttings of the young shoots 
or branches during the summer months, in pots 
filled with fine earth, plunging them in an old 
tan hot-bed under glasses, carefully shading 
them from the heat of the sun till perfectly 
rooted ; their striking may be promoted by be¬ 
ing covered with small glasses. When they are 
become well rooted, they should be removed with 
balls into separate pots filled with loamy mould, 
placing them in a sheltered shady situation til 1 
autumn. 

They should be preserved in a rood green¬ 
house in the winter, having as much free air as 
possible, and in the summer placed in a sheltered 
warm situation. 

The fifth sort may sometimes be preserved in 
the open ground in such situations. 

They produce variety among other potted 
plants of the green-house kinds. 

OXALIS, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the -class and order Dscandria 
Pentagynia , ajid ranks in the natural order of 
Gruinafas* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianthiuin, acute, ver>* short, perma¬ 
nent: the corolla five-parted, often cohering by 
the claws, erect, obtuse, cmarginate: border 
spreading: the stamina have ten capillary fila¬ 
ments, (awl-shaped,) erect; the outer ones short¬ 
er: anthers roundish, grooved : the pisrillutn 
is a five-cornered germ, superior: styles five, fili¬ 
form, the length of the stamens : stigmas blunt: 
the peri carpi um is a capsule, five-cornered, five- 
celled, ten-valved, (Jacqu.) five-va!ved gaping 
at the comers longitudinally: the seeds are round¬ 
ish, flying out covered with a fleshy elastic aril. 
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The species cultivated arc : 1*0, dcctc$clla> 
Common Wood Sorrel; 2.“0. slricia , Upright 
Wood Sorrel; 3. 0- caprina , Goal's-foot Wood 
Sorrel; 4* O, versicolor , Striped-flowered Wood 
Sorrel ; 5* 0* purpurea t Purple Wood Sorrel; 
6. 0. mcaraata. Flesh-coloured Wood Sorrel* 

There are man y other species that may be 
cultivated. 

The first has a perennial root> branched } round, 
knobbed, creeping, with very fine fibrils on every 
side, partly white, partly red, having an ovate, 
acute, thick, rigid scale like a tooth at the knobs : 
stipe partly subterraneous, partly standing out; 
sometimes very I Stile, sometimes several inches, 
then procumbent and striking roots into the 
ground, toothicted at the knobs tike the root, 
round, somewhat hirsute, red, closely toot hi et- 
cd above with the permanent joints of decayed 
leaves, perennial, putting forth from its top 
several aggregate leaves and scapes : the petiole 
jointed, round, somewhat hirsute, red, especially 
at bottom, from two to three inches long, al¬ 
most upright but weak: the leaflets subse c sile, 
near half an inch long, wider, green and hirsute 
on both sides, shortly ciliate: the scapes one or 
two, jointed at the base, round, somew'hat villose, 
red, the length of the leaves ; with embracing, 
villose* jointed bractes above the middle: the 
calycine leaflets oblong, acute, sometimes bifid, 
somewhat hirsute, ciliate, purple at the tip, up¬ 
right. It is a native of Europe* 

There is a variety with purple flowers. 

The second species has a perennial, creeping 
root, round, putting out capillary fibres at the 
knots, branched; the stems from the root as it 
creeps along several, roundish, slender, some¬ 
what villose, purplish, finally branched, half a 
foot high and more, upright, but being weak 
often lying down, annual; the leaves are alter¬ 
nate, a few sometimes opposite, ternate : the 
petiole springing from a joint margined in front, 
round, villose, spreading, from two to four inches 
long, flaccid : the leaflets subpetiofed, somewhat 
hirsute on both sides with decumbent hairs and 
green, ciliate, scarcely half an inch long: the 
peduncles axillary, jointed at the base, round, 
villose, upright, about the same length with the 
leaves, having from two to seven flowers in an 
umbel, with a pedicel often branched. It is a 
native of North America, flowering from June 
to October. 

The third has the bulb ovate-triangular, even : 
the stipe subterraneous, terminated by an umbel 
of leaves and scapes : leaves several: the petiole 
jointed at ihc base, channelled, smooth, from 
two to three inches in length : leaflets obcordate, 
sessile, greeu above, bright purple underneath, a 
third part of an inch iu Length; lobes oblong, 
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rounded ; the scapes several, smooth, erect, slen¬ 
der, half a foot in length, umbelliferous: the 
leaflets of the involucre few, acute, minute, 
smooth: peduncles from two to four, one-flower¬ 
ed, sometimes villose, erect, about an inch in 
length : the flowers of a yellow colour- It is a 
native of the Cape. 

The fourth species has an ovate bulb, half an 
inch long, covered with a black *=kin, within 
which arc frequently several bulbs ; hence when 
cultivated it has almost always many stipes: 
these are -Out of ihc ground, have a lew scales 
on them, arc round, slender, have a very few 
Iiarrs scattered over them, arc six inches long, 
sometime* leafless, sometimes having a single 
leaf at top, when young almost upright, but af¬ 
terwards wholly procumbent, terminated by a 
dense umbel ot leaves and flowers: leaves seve¬ 
ral, upright,and spreading a little : petiole jointed 
at the base, filiform, villose, from one to two 
inches in length: leaflets subsessile, wedge- form- 
linear, emarginatc, at the edges and underneath 
appearing somewhat villose when magnified, 
above smooth and dotted, underneath having 
two orange-coloured calluses below the tip, 
about halt an inch in length : the scapes several, 
jointed at the base, round, a little hirsute at top 
with capitate hairs, in other parts with simple 
ones, almost upright, longer than the petioles 
and twice as thick ; bractes alternate, approxi¬ 
mating, and ciliated at top with capitate hairs ; 
calvcinc leaflets lanceolate, acute, erect, ciliate 
and hirsute with capitate or simple hairs, green 
with the edges blood-red, and two oblong orange- 
coloured calluses below the tip connected at top. 
It is a native of the Cape. 

The fifth has also an ovate bulb, loose, small, 
loosely inclosed in a skin, from three to six times 
the size of the bulb; the stipe subterraneous, 
from one to three inches loner* round, slender, 
often bulbifcrous, terminated by a dense umbel 
of leaves and flowers : the leaves very many, 
spreading or lying on the ground : the petiole 
jointed at the base, densely villose, pale green, 
from one to three inches long: the leaflets sessile, 
quite entire, villose at the ed^es, quite smooth 
above, underneath somewhat Hirsute and much 
dotted, always green on both sides without any 
other colour, half an inch and more in length : 
scapes several, jointed at the base, round, some¬ 
what villose, pale green, almost upright, longer 
than the leaves: bractes sub)inear, sharp, villose, 
approximately alternate at bottom ; the calycine 
leaflets lanceolate, acute, hirsute, eiliate, with 
simple hairs, green with blood-red spots at the 
edges, erect. It is a native of the Cape. 

The sixth species has the bulb in the young 
plant ovate, covered with a brown skin, twice 
*A 
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the size of a pea : the root in the mature plant 
consists of several le^s slenderly fusiform* ter¬ 
minating in a long fibre, round, the thickness of 
a reed ami more, some inches in length, fleshy, 
bn tile, pale, somewhat pellucid and sweet: the 
stipes very many, herbaceous, round, the thick¬ 
ness of a pigeon’s quill, or even of a reed, thick, 
green or purplish brown, a foot and a half high, 
upright, but so weak as not lo be able to sup* 
port themselves without assistance, at the base 
and origin of the branches having an ovate- 
acuminate stipule ; both they and the branches 
terminated by distant umbels of leaves and 
flowers : rhe haves several, at remote distances 
in whorl-; the petiole jointed at the base, round, 
slender, smoot htsh, spreading a little, about two 
inches in length, green : the leaflets im short 
petioles, equal, quite entire, flat, spreading very 
much, about half an inch in length, above green 
and smooth, underneath dotted, more or less 
purple-flesh -coloured, appearing densely villose 
in the magnifier, with a row of orange-dots, be¬ 
coming black in the dried leaves, and observable 
only iii the microscope with the light thrown on 
it: the peduncles jointed at the base, axillary* 


round, pubescent in the magnifier, green, the 
length of the leaves ; with bractes towards ih£ 
top opposite, erect and jointed ; above these nod¬ 
ding and purple* 

Culture .— The first sort may be readily in¬ 
creased, bv planting the divided roots in a moi3t 
shady border in the early spring season ; and 
afterwards they require only lo be kept clear from 
weeds* 

The other sorts may be increased, by planting 
off-sets from the roots or bulbs that come out 
from the sides of the stems, in pots filled with 
good light mould, sheltering them in the dry 
stove or under a frame during the winter, ad¬ 
mitting as much free air a* possible lit mild 
weather- They only require to be protected it* 
the winter season afterwards* and occasionally 
removed into other pots. 

The two first sorts and varieties may be intro¬ 
duced in the borders, and the others afford va¬ 
riety among other potted plants* 

OX-EYE- See Buphthalmum. 

OX-SLIP. See Primula. 

OXYACANTHA. See Beabeius* 
OXYCEDRUS. Sec Juniprbus. 
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F EONIA, a genus comprising plants of the 
large herbaceous flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandria 
Digvnia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Multi&Uiquce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
leaved perianthium, small, permanent: leaflets 
Toundish, concave, reflex, unequal in size and 
situation: the corolla has five roundish petals, 
concave, narrower at the base, spreading, very 
large: the stamina have numerous filaments, 
(about three hundred) capillary, short: anthers 
oblong, quadrangular, erect, tour-celted, large: 
the pistillum consists of two ovate germs, erect, 
tonicnto&e: styles none: stigmas compressed, 
oblong, blunt, coloured : the pericarpium has as 
many capsules, ovate-oblong, spreading and re¬ 
flex, toincnioscj onc-celled, one-valved, open¬ 
ing longitudinally inwards : the seeds several, 
oval, shining, coloured, fastened to the opening 
suture. 
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The species are : 1. P. officinalis, Com mart 
Peony; 2. P. termifolia t Slender-leaved Peony. 

The fi:st has a thick large root, constituted' 
of several thick fleshy tubers, hanging by strings- 
to the main head, with upright round smooth 
stems, branching half a yard or two feet in 
height: the leaves are large, many-lobed, with 
oblong-oval spreading folioles: the flowers large,, 
deep red or purple, on the terminations of the 
stalks. 

There arc two principal varieties: the Com¬ 
mon Female and Male Feuny. 

The former of these has the roots composed of 
several roundish thick knobs or tubers, which 
hang below each other, fastened with strings: 
the stalks are green, about two feet and a half 
high: the leaves composed of several unequal 
lobes, which are variously cut into many seg¬ 
ments : they are of a paler green than those of the 
latter sort, and hairy on their under side ; the 
flowers arc smaller, and of a deeper purple colour. 
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+ The latter has the roots composed of several 
oblong knobs hanging by strings fastened to the 
main head : the stems the same height with the 
preceding; the leaves are composed of several 
ovate lobes, some of which are cut into two or 
three segment*; they are of a lucid green Oti 
their upper aide* but are hoary on their under: 
the stems are terminated by targe single flowers* 
composed of live or six large roundish red 
petals. 

The flowers in both sorts appear in May, and 
are: natives of several parts of Europe, as Switz¬ 
erland, Dauphine, Camioia, Piedmont, Sile¬ 
sia, &c. 

Miller says, that * c it is scarcely necessary to 
observe that the old names of Male and Female 
have nothing to do here with the sexes, the 
flowers of both being hermaphrodite." 

There arc several subvarieties of the Female 
Peony with double flowers, differing in size and 
colour, cultivated in gardens. The Male Peony 
also varies with pale, and white flowers, and with 
larger lobes to the leaves: they also vary much 
in different countries. 

<( There is the Foreign Peony y with a deep- 
red flower r the roots are composed of roundish 
knobs, like those of the Female Peony: the 
leaves arc also the same, but of a thicker sub¬ 
stance; the stalks do not rise so high: the 
flowers have a greater number of petals, and ap¬ 
pear a little later. It is a native of the Levant. 
The large double purple Peony is probably a sub¬ 
variety of this." 

* The Hairy Peony , with a larger double red 
flower; the roots likcthe common Fcmale Peony j 
but the stalks taller, and of a purplish colour: 
the leaves much longer, with spear-shaped entire 
lobes: the flowers large, and of a deep red 
colour. 

The Tartarian} with roots composed of oblong 
fleshy tubers of a pale colour : the stalks about 
two'feet high, pale green : the leaves composed 
of several lobes, irregular in shape and size, 
some having six, others eight or ten spear-shaped 
lobes, sonic cut into two or three segments, 
and cithers entire; of a pale green, and downy 
on their under side: the stalks are terminated 
by one flower of a bright-red colour, a little leas 
than that of the common Female Peony, having 
lower petals. 

The Portugal Penny t with a single sweet flower, 
has not roots composed of roundish tubers, but 
lias two or three long taper forked fangs like 
lingers: the stalk rises little more than a foot 
high: the leaves are composed of three or four 
oval lobes, of a pale colour on their upper side, 
and hoary underneath: the stalk is terminated 
by a single flower, which is of a bright red co¬ 


lour, smaller than the above, and of an agree¬ 
able sweet scent. 

The second species has a creeping root, put¬ 
ting forth tuberous fibres, with tubercles the 
size of a hazel nut, white, fleshy, of a bitterish 
taste : the stem scarcely a foot huih, and com¬ 
monly single, but in the garden eighteen inches 
high, and several from the same root: the root- 
leaves none : the stem round, very obscurely 
rooved, smooth, as is the whole plant, naked at 
oltom, having there on lv a few she .thing scales: 
the leaves frequent, alternate, the upper ones 
gradually less, on a round petiole, channelled 
above, quinate: the lea Hei scut into very in any nar¬ 
row segments : the upper leaves simply multifid : 
the flower sessile at the uppermost leaf, subgin- 
bular, accompanied by two levels, one multifid, 
the other simple, both dilated at the base. It 
is a native of the Ukraine. 

Culture .—The single sorts are easily raised by 
seed, and the double by parting the roots. 

The seed should be sown in autumn, soon 
after it is perfectly ripened, or very early in the 
spring, (but the former is the better season,) on 
a bed or border in the open ground where the 
soil is rather light, raking it in lightly. It may 
also be sown in small drills* 

The plants should afterwards be properly thin¬ 
ned, kept perfectly free from weeds, and be occasi¬ 
onally watered when the weather is hot and dry. 

As they should remain two seasons in the beds, 
it is necessary in the second autumn to spread 
some light mould over them, to the depth of an 
inch; and in the autumn following they may be 
removed where they are to remain. ^ Plants of the 
double-flowered kinds are often produced from 
these. 

The roots of the old double-flowered plants 
may betaken up in the beginning of the autumn, 
and divided so as to have one bud or eve nr more 
to each part, or crown, as without care in tins 
respect they never form good plants. And 
where regard is had lo the flmverimr, they should 
not be too much divided, or the off-sen; made 
too small, as when that is the ca*e they do not 
flower strong. But where a great inervate .s 
wanted, they may be divided mure, being kit 
longer in the nursery-bedfl. 

They should be planted out as soon as possible- 
after they are separated, though when neccszuY 
they may be kept some time out of the canK. 
The large off-sets may be set out at once where 
they are ti> remain; but the small ones are best 
set in nursery*heds iur a year, or till of proper 
strength tor planting out. 

The plants may afterwards be suffered to re¬ 
main several years mile moved, till the roots are 
increased to very large bunches, and then Le 
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taken up, when the stalks decay, in autumn, 
divided, and replanted in thei: allotted places in 
the manner directed above. 

All the sorts arc hardy plants, that are capable 
of flourishing in any common soil in almost any 
situation, cither in open exposures or under 
the shade of trees* 

The Portugal variety, however, should have a 
warmer situation and lighter soil than the others. 

Thev are proper ornamental flowery plants for 
large borders,and maybe had at all the public nur¬ 
series. In planting, one should be put here and 
there in different pans, placing them wuh tne 
crow n sot' the roots a little within the surface of trie 
eaith, and at a vard attest distant from other 
plan t$, as t hey e n tend themsolves wulely every way, 
assuming a large bushy growth ; and, togtehcr 
with their conspicuous large flowers, exhibt a 
fine appearance, and arc often planted at the 
terminating comers of large borders adjoining 
principal walls, displaying a bushy growth in 
their foliage and flowers* When the flowers are 
gone, the capsules opening lengthways discover 
their colouied seeds very ornamentally, especially 
in that called the Male Peony and varieties. And 
to forward this, the capsules may be slit open on 
the insLdeat the proper valve; whereby they will 
expand much sooner, and display their beautiful 
red seed more conspicuously. 

PAINTED LADY PEA. See Lathyrus. 

PALM TREE. See Cham^rops and Cocos* 
PALMA CHRISTL See Ricmus. 
PALMETTO, See Cham^rops* 

PANAX, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous and shrubby perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Polt/gamia 
Dioecia {PentanJria Dlgynia)^ and ranks in the 
natural order of Hederacece. 

The characters are : that in the hermaphrodite 
flowers the calyx is a simple umbel, equal, cluster¬ 
ed; involucre many-leaved, awl~shaped, small, 
permanent; perianthium proper, very small, five- 
tonthed, permanent; the corolla universal uni¬ 
form; proper, of five oblong equal recurved petals; 
the stamina have five filaments, very short, cadu¬ 
cous: anthers simple: pistillum a roundish germ, 
inferior; styles two, small, upright; stigmas sim¬ 
ple; the peri carp ium is&eordate oerry, umbilicate, 
two-celled: the seeds solitary, cordate,acute, pla¬ 
no-convex : male flowers on a distinct plant; the 
calyx is a simple umbel, globular; with very many 
equal coloured ravs; involucre composed of lan¬ 
ceolate sessile leaflets, the same number with the 
external rays; perianthium turbinate, quite entire, 
coloured: the corolla has five petals, oblong, 
blunt, narrow, reflex, placed on the iwrianthium : 
the stamina have five filaments, fill farm, longer, 
inserted into the perianth) ura: anthers simple. 
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The species cultivated are: l. P. quinquefolim^ 
Ginseng; $* P. trijitlia. Three-leaved Panax j 
3. P* uniit aia t lVicklv Panas. 

The first lias a fleshy taper root as large as t 
man's finger, jointed, and frequently divided 
into two branches, sending off many short slen- 
dor fibres ; the stalk rises near a foot and half in 
height, and is naked at the top, where it gene¬ 
rally divides into three smaller foot-stalks, eat^h 
sustaining a leaf composed of five spear-shaped 
feaiicts, scrraLe, pale green and a little hairy; the 
stalk is erect, smooth, round, simple, tinged of 
a deep purple colour ; the leaves arise with the 
flower-stem from a thick joint at the extremity 
of the stalk; arc generally three, but sometimes 
more: the five leaves into which each of these is di¬ 
vided are of an irregular oval shape, veined, point¬ 
ed, smooth, deep green above, on short Foot* 
stalks, from a common petiole, which is long, 
round, and almost erect: the flowers grow on a 
slender peduncle, just at the divisions of the pe¬ 
tioles, and are formed into a small umbel at the 
top; they are of an herbaceous yellow colour, 
and appear at the beginning of June ; the berries 
arc first green, but afterwards turn red ; and in¬ 
close two hard seeds, which ripen in the begin¬ 
ning of August, or soon afterwards. It is a na¬ 
tive of Chinese Tartary* , 

The second species has the stem single, not 
more than five inches high, dividing into three 
foot*stalks, each sustaining a trifoliate leaf, with 
the leaflets longer, narrower, and more deeply 
indented on their edges than in the first species ; 
the flower-stalk rises, as in that, from the divi¬ 
sions of the petiole. It is a native of North 
America. 

It is so nearly allied to the first sort, that Lin¬ 
naeus doubts whether it he any thing more 
than a variety of that, only much smaller. 

The (bird is a shrub with a recurved prickle at 
the base and at the tip of the petioles ; the leaves 
are solitary, temaie, tern at the flowers; with 
ovate, blunt leaflets : the umbels are peduncled, 
hemispherical, and simple: the flowers with three 
styles. It is a native of China. 

Culture *—The first and second sorts are in¬ 
creased r by sowing the seeds procured from 
abroad unon a moderate hot-bed, or in pots 
plunged into it, in the early spring season; and 
wh<jii the plants have acquired a few inches in 
growth, removing them into beds or borders where 
the mould is good, and the situations sheltered. 

The third sort is increased by layers or cut¬ 
tings, laid down or planted out in the summer 
mouths in pots, and plunged in the bark-bad of 
the stove. When they have stricken root, they 
may be removed into separate pots, and be con¬ 
stantly kept in the stove* 
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The two first sorts afford variety in the borders* 
and the last among stove collections. 

PANCRATIUM, a genus containing plants 
of the bulbous -rooted Bowery perennial Kind* 

It belongs to the date and order Hexandrla 

( Monos; yww, and ranks in the natural order of 
Spatfiace&< 

1 The characters are; that the calyx is an oblong 
iplthe, obtuse, compressed, opening on the fiat 
.side, shrive]ling : the corolla has six petals, lance- 
Isolate, flat, inserted into the tube of the wetary on 
ou$ide above the base: nectary one-leafed, 
tndttt-ftfmcMorin, %>fcured at lop, with the 
ah ipre&tffig and twwye-^cleft: the stamina 
ftrixjfUaiftimts, awl-shaped, inserted into the 
the* nectary, and longer than they are : 
anthtyrs oblohg, incumbent: the pUtiftjyp 'is a 
"ly three-cornered germ, mBtoihfttWte fib-- 
longgwjhan the staraeri?MMByHjhit: 
ericarp3n*^4a. a* roundish ^ raJSnP^Ihrcc- 
j three-cilled, thi#te?yalved: thg seeds seve^ 
rel^lobular* 

1 The species cultivated are: 1. P. maritim£nt t 
\ Pea Pancratium ; 2. P. Illyricum , riMfn Pan* 
cratium; 3. P. Zeylunicum^ CeyldfljP Pan* 
eraitum; 4. P. Mexiconum, Mexican Panera* 
tium; P. Cartl&vm, Caribtan Pancratium j 
fl. P. Curolinioimmy Carolina Pancratium; 7* 
P> Amboinensey Broad-leaved Pancratium; &. P. 
verectsndtm f Narcissus-leaved Pancratium* 

The first has a large, coated, bulbous rqot, of 
an oblong form, covered with a dark skip; the 
leaves are shaped like a tongue; are moije than 
a foot long, and one inch broad, of a detpgreen, 
six or seven of them rising together frofn the 
same root, encompassed at bottom with a sheath: 
between these arises the stalk, which is a foot 
and half k>ng T risked, sustaining at thfr top six or 
tight white flowers, inclosed in a sheath* which 
withers aiid open&'on the side, to makex^ay for 
the flowers 'to cotne out. ' } 

According to Mr* Miller, the root resembles 
that of the Squill* but is less, covered 4ith a 
brown skin, a ad white within, the coats pellucid 
and gently striped, viscid or full of a dimmy 
juice, bitter to the taste without acrimony, It 
is a native of the South <rf Europe. 

1 he second species has a large bulb, covered 
with a dark skin, seeding out many thick strong 
fibres, striking deep J in the ground : the leaves 
are a foot and half long and. two inches broad, 
of a grayish colour: the.scapes thick* 1 succulent, 
near two feet high: the flowjrS 'flijf or seven, 
white, shaped like those of the first sort, but 
with a shorter tube, and ttiuclijntiger -stamens* 
It flowers in June, and frequently prod aces seeds. 
It is a native of the South of Europe, i 
The third has a pretty large bulbous root: the 


leaves lour and narrow, of a grayish colour, and 
pretty thick, standing upright; the stalk rises 
among them, a foot and half high, naked, sus¬ 
taining one flower at .the top: the nectary is 
large, cut at the brim into many acute segments: 
the. stamens^lghg, and turning towards each other 
at their points; in which it differs from the other 
species : the flower has a very agreeable scent, 
but Is of short duration. It is a native of 
Ceylon. 

The fourth ^ppries has the stem or scape a 
long span in height, round, forked towards the 
top, or dividing ffito-two peduncles, with two 
oblong tedder membranaceous greenish leaflets, 
and terminated each with a white flow er, divided 
to the very base into six narrow segments; in 
the middle of these is a white belUshaped tube, 
which Linn r us names the nectary, more tender 
than the petals ; the mouth angular, and from 
each angle putting forth a filament, fong^ slender 
And white' .terminated by an oblongs incurved 
^Sfffon-colotired' anther: the flowers have no 
andshrRM'up over the fruit t leaves four, 
reclining, smooth, pale green and somewhat 
' glaucous, ridged, slightly grooved'in the middle, 
and with a single streak on each side, otherwise 
reinless, a long span or a little more in length, 
an inch or an inch and half in width, produced 
to a point at the end. It flowers m May. 

The fifth has the leaves about a foot long 
and two inches broad, having three longitudinal 
furrows: the stalk rises about a foot high, then 
divides like a fork ihto two small foot-stalks, or 
rathertubes, which are narrow, green, and at first 
encompassed by a thin spathe, which withers, 
and opens to give way to the flowers : these are 
white, and have no scent. It is a native of the 
West Indies. 

The sixth species has ft roundish bulbous root, * 
covered with a light brown skin, from which 
arise several narrow dark green leaves, about a 
foot long: amonathese comes out a thick stalk 
(scape) about niwe inches high, sustaining six ~ 
or seven white flowers, with very narrow.petals, 
having large bell-khaped ncctafiuois or cups, 
deeply indented on (their brims^the stamens do 
not rise fat dbove tpe nec(arium. It is a native 
of Jamaica and Carolina. 

The seventh has the bdlb oblong, white, send¬ 
ing out several thick fleshy fibres, which strike 
downward: the leaves ire on very long foot¬ 
stalks, some ovati, other* heart-shaped, about 
seven inches long and five 6road,endLng«ypoi®s, 
havinjrnwrif deep longitudinal furrows ; they 
are o&Kfht green, aud their b^fders turn in¬ 
ward Anpwlk thick, rounxfcjmd succulent, 
rising nHPlwo feet higlijl'^ustaioing at the top 
several white flowers, shaped film those of : 
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the other sorts ; but the petals are broader, the 
tube is shorter, and the stamens are not so long 
as the petals; there is a thin sheath, which 
splits open longitudinally. It is a native of 
Ambovtia* 

There are several varieties: as the j4merwait^ 
which grow s naturally in the islands of the West 
lndics^vhere it is called IVhxte Lihj \ and the 
Itiiifidmm and ovalum also grow naturally in 
the same place. 

The eighth species has the leaves a foot and 
a half long, half an inch.wide ; the scape erect, 
compressed, a foot high ; thespathes oblong-lan¬ 
ceolate, acuminate, whitish, shrivelling; the outer 
larger, an inch arid half in length ; the flowers 
fragrant, on three-cornered pedicels, scarcely 
half an inch Inn** It is a native of the Eiist 
Ind ics ; flowering from June to August. 

Culture *—All these plants are capable of be¬ 
ing increased by planting off-sets from the mots 
in the latter end of summer, when their stems 
and leaves decay* The roots may be divided 
^verv second or third year. 

In the .two first sorts, the off-sets may be plant¬ 
ed out in nursery-beds for a year or two, to be¬ 
come sufficiently strong, when they may be re¬ 
moved into warm sheltered dry borders; the first 
being sheltered from frost in severe winters* and 
the latter in very severe weather, by being covered 
with tanner’s bark, straw., or peas-haulm. The 
second sort may alsa be in creased by seeds sown 
in pots, and plunged m a hot-bed* — 

The other sorts must be planted out in small 
pots filled with light earth, separately plunging 
them in the hark-bed of the stove* They should 
be kept constantly in the tan-bed* and nave the 
management of other tender bulbs* Tn this way 
they generally succeed well. 

The two first sons afford variety in the dry 
warm borders of the pleasure-ground, and the 
other kinds produce variety as well as fragrance 
in the stove collections. 

k PANI>ANLJS, a genus containing a plant of 
:thc herbaceous perennial exotic kind, for the 
itove, 

■ It belongs to the class and order Dioecia 
^Ifoatwiria. 

■ The characters arc : that in the male the calyx 
ha* alternate spat 1kg, sessile, serrate-spiuy : spa¬ 
dix decompound, naked; pcrianthkim proper 
none: corolla none: the stamina have very many 
filaments, solitary, placed scalterally on the outer 
ramifications of the spadix, verv short : anthers 
oblong, acute, erect: in the female, the calyx has 
four spathes,terminating,converging: spadix glo¬ 
bular, covered with numerous fructifications, 
Scarcely included : pc riant Ilium none ; there is no 
furuHii; the pistillum has numerous aggregate 


germs, sessile, five-cornered, convex at top, 
smooth: style none: stigmas two, cordate, mar¬ 
gined: the perkarpiuma sub-globular fruit, large, 
consisting of numerous wedge-shaped drupes, 
convex at top, angular, farinaceous, one-seeded : 
the seed solitary, oval, even, in the centre of the 
drupe. 

'Hie species is P. odorati$wmu$ t Sweet-scent¬ 
ed Pandanus, or Screw Pine. 

This is sometimes found with a single and 
pretty erect trunk of ten feet in height, and a 
branching rourid head; but is generally in form 
of a very large, branching, spreading bush. From 
the stems or larger branches issue large carrot- 
shaped blunt roota, descending till they come to 
the ground, and then dividing : the substance of 
the most solid is something~like that of a cab¬ 
bage stalk, and by age acquires a woody hardness 
on the outside; the leaves are confluent, stem- 
clasping, closely imbricated in three spiral rows, 
round the extremities of the branches, bowing, 
from three to five feet long, tapering to a very 
long fine triangular point, very smooth and glossy; 
margins and back armed with very fine sharp 
spines ; fhose on the margins point forward ; 
those of the back point sometimes one way, 
sometimes the other: 

The male flowers are in a large, pendulous, 
compound, leafy raceme, the leaves of which are 
white, linear oblong, pointed and concave. 

The female flowers are on a different plant* 
terminating and solitary, having no other calyx 
or corolla than the termination of the three rows 
of leases forming three imbricated fascicles of 
white floral leaves, like those of the male raceme, 
which stand at equal distances round the base of 
the young fruit. It is a native pf the wamierparts 
of Asia, flowering chiefly during the rainy sea¬ 
son ; jt’is much employed there for hedges, and 
answers-well, but takes much room. ; The ten¬ 
der while leaves of the flowers, chiefly those of 
the male, yield that most delightful fragrance 
for which t they are so generally esteemed ; and 
of all the perfumes, it is by far the richest and 
niost powerful, t n ■ 

Cttht/re* —This plant may be increased by 
sowing the seeds, brought bum the places where 
"it grows naturally, in pots of light earth, and 
plunging them in the bark-bed of the stove, 
where they must be constantly retained, having 
the management usually practised fur othet 
tender txntic plants. 

They have a fine ornamental effect among 
oilier stove plants, in ihcir larg^ spreiding 
foliage* 

FAPAVFR, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous fibrous rooted annual and per¬ 
ennial kinds, 
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Tt belongs to the class and order Polynmlnn ncral much regarded : they are annual, flower- 
Monngyniaj and ranks in the natural order of mg in June* 

Rhnrarfe&t The second species has the stem from one 

The characters are; that the calyx is a two- to two feet high, upright, round, branched, 
leaved perianthium, ovate, emarginate : leaflets purplish at bottom, with spreading hairs, bid* 
subovate, concave, obtuse, caducous : the corolla buse at the base: the leaves are sessile, forminuL 
has four roundish petals, flat, spreading, large, a kind of sheath at bottom, hairv on both sides ; 
narrower at the base; alternately le^s : the sta- the segment? or leaflets unequally toothed or scr- 
tnina have numerous filaments, capillary, much rate, each tooth rolled back at the edge, callous 
shorter than the corolla: anthers oblong, com- at top, and terminated by a small spine: the pedmi- 
pressed, erect, obtuse ; the pistilluro has around- cles long, round, upright, one-flowered, red, ihe 
ish, large germ : style none: stigma peltate, flat, hairs on it spreading horizontally* It is a native 
radiate : the pericarpium is a crowned capsule, of every part of Europe* See* flowering from June- 
with the large srigma, one-edied, half-niauy- to August* 

celled, opening by many holes at the top under There is a variety with an oval black shin- 
the crown : the seeds numerous, very small ; ing spot at the base of each petal, from which- 
receptacles, longitudinal plaits, the same nuin- many beautiful garden *ub-varicties are produced^ 
her with the rays of the stigma, fastened to the which have double flowers, white, red bordered 
wall of the pericarpium, with white, and variegated. 

The species cultivated are: 1 * P. t omnjferum^ In the third the stalks are a foot high, and' 

White Poppv; 2, P. Rhoeas^ Corn or Red Poppy ; smooth : the pinna* of the leaves arc deeply cut 
3- P. Camiriam^ Welsh Poppy; 4, P. Ori- on their edges; and there arc a few small leaves 
enfalef Oriental Poppy. on the stalk shaped like the lower ones : the up- 

Tbe first has the stalks large, smooth, five or per part of the stalk is naked, and sustains out* 
six feet high, branching: the leaves large, grayish, large yellow flower, appearing in June ; being 
embracing at the base, irregularly jagged on l heir filled with small purplish seccls* It is a native- 
sides ; the flowers terminating, whilst inclosed of Wales, &c* 

in the calyx hanging down, but before the co- The fourth species has a perennial root, com- 
rolla expands becoming erect; the calyx is com- posed of two or three strong fibres as- thick as a 
posed of two large ovalgrayish leaves, that se- man’s little finger, a foot and a half long, dark 
paratc and soon dropoff; the corolla is conw brown on the outside, full of a milky juice, 
posed of four large, roundish, white petals, of which is very bitter and acrid : the leaves a foot 
short duration; and succeeded by large roundish long, closely covered with bristly white hair3 : 
heads as big as Oranges, flatted at top and hot- the stems two feet and a half high, very rough 
tom, and having an indented crown or stigma : and hairy, having leaves towards the lower part 
the seeds are w hite* It is a native of the south- like the root-kaves, but smaller: the upper part 
ern parts of Europe, but probably originally from is naked, and sustains at the top one very targe 
Asia. flower, of the same colour with the common. 

There are several varieties, differing in the red sort* It was found in Armenia, and flowers 
colour and multiplicity of their petals, which here in May. 

are preserved in gardens for ornament: the There arc a few varieties, differin gin the colour 
Sin trie-flowered sort is chiefly cultivated for use* of the flowers; and it is said that ihc flower is 
The Common Black variety of Poppy lias sometimes double, but with us it is always - 
stalks about three feet high, smooth, ana divid- single-. 

ing into several branches : the leaves arc large, Culture. —AH the different sorts may be in- 

smnoth, deeply cut or jagged on their edges, creased by seeds, and ihe two last sorts also* 
and embracing: the petals purple with dark by parting and planting out the ronis* 
bottoms ; succeeded by oval smooth capsules The seeds should be sown m the autumn, or 
filled with black seeds, which are sold under the very early in the spring, (but the former is the* 
name of Mttru-sced. better season,) either m the places where the 

Of this there are many sub-varieties: as with plants are to grow, or in beds, to bn afterwards 
laree double flowers, varie ^ated of several colours; planted out* The first is probably the best me*- 
'with red and white, purpfe and white, and some thod, as these plant* do not bear removing well*, 
finely spotud like Carnations* When thev are cultivated for ornament, seed 

There are few plants whose flowers arc so of the finest double sorts should be carefully pro* 
handsome ; but as they have an offensive scent, vlded and made use of, and be sown in pak hes.. 
aod. are of short duration, they are not in go- In the practiced" Mr.Ball _io cultivating the first* 
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tort fur the purpose of preparing opium from it, These kinds of temporary Frames are also use- 
(t the seed w as sown at the etui of February, and , ful in some of the hand-glass crops of melons, 
again the second week in March, in beds three and occasionally in those of cucumbers, but more 
feet and a half wide, well prepared with good generally iti the former; winch after having ad- 
rotten dung, and often turned or ploughed, in vanccd m growth, to fill and extend beyond the 
order to mix it well, and have it fine, cither in compass of the band-glasses, they should be re¬ 
small drills, three in each bed, or broadcast; in moved,and the Paper-frames placed over the bed, 
both cases, thinning out the plants to the di- covering it wholly in w idth and length, the mo¬ 
st ana* of a foot from each other, when about ners of the plants being trainedout regularly along 
two inches high, keeping them free from weeds/' the surface; continuing them constantly over the 
They produced from four to ten heads each, plants, winch arc thereby protected from external 
and showed large flowers of different colours, injuries, and inclement weather, either cold or 
* f With an instrument something like a rake, excessive rains, winds, &c., likewise from the too 
but with three teeth, the drills may, he says, be powerful heat of the sun. See Cocumis Melo, 
made at once/' He found that the plants did They may also be used for late hot-bed cu- 
not bear transplanting ; as, out of 4000 which he cumbers, when in want of garden-frames or 
transplanted, not one plant came to perfection, hatul-glasses for the purpose, being placed over 
The mots of the two last sorts may be divided the bed, at once, finally to remain : and with 
in the autumn, or spring, (but the first period is proper can; in giving occasional air, water, and 
the better,) leaving some root fibres to each part- covering over the frames with maw in cold 
ing, planting them out where they areto remain, nights, and very hard rains, &c., cucumbers 
as soon afterwards as possible. may be raised in a tolerable manner. 

In all the sort* the plants only require after- They may likewise be employed occasionally, 
wards to be kept free from weeds, and those in default of others, in the raising most of the 
raised from seed properly thinned out. less hardy or tenderer annuals, both in sowing 

They all afford ornament and variety in the them in hot-beds and warm borders of natural 
■dumps, borders, and other parts of pleasure earth, 

grounds and gardens ; and the first sort may Paper-frames may likewise be used advatUa* 

sometimes be grown to advantage for the pur* geously in pricking-out many sorts of small 
pose of having the juice which it affords made tender seedling plants in the hot summer 
into opium. months, to defend them from casual unfavour- 

PAPAW-TREE. fieeCAmcA. able night air, heavy rains, &c., and afford a 

PAPER-FRAMES, such as are formed with fine growing shade from the hot rays of the mid- 
oiled paper upon a slight frame-work of thin day sun. The same kind of frames may still 
slips of wood. further lie beneficial in raising many sorts of 

They are useful for several purposes in the tender exotics, from small cuttings and slips in 
.early spring and summer season; such as in de- summer, both of the woody, herbaceous and 
fending late hot-beds, and sometimes in parti- succulent kinds, either planted in hot-beds or in 
cular natural ground beds of curious tender the natural earth, as the different kinds may 
plants, seeds, cuttings, &c. require ; which being covered close with them. 

In making them when formed as above, either they exclude the outward air, admit the light 
in a ridge maimer, with two sloping sides, and influence of the sun in a proper degree, and 
longways, or arch-fashion, in dimensions from at the same time afford a peculiar kindly shade, 
five to ten fret in length, three to four in width. They arc chiefly made in the forms mentioned 
.and two to three fret in perpendicular height; above, in an open manner ^ having the ribs or 
ithe wood-work is covered with large sheets of spars twelve inches asunder, first forming * 
strong white piper pasted on securely, and when bottom frame, rather stronger than the other 
drv, brushed over regularly with linseed oil, to parts, with a ridgc-piece supported at a proper 
♦resist and shoot off the falling wet of rams and height, extending longways in the middle; then 
►dews, and lo render them more pelhieid, so as to narrow side rafters, arranged from the bottom 
admit the ray?' of light and the heat of the svtti Lo the ridge rail at top, a foot distant, both for 
in a proper degree. When thus prepared and the advantage of pasting the paper regularly, 

E erfectly dry,'they arc ready for placing over the and to admit a proper degree of light between 
eds, for the purposes required; in which the them, through the paper; but when of great 
paper continues durable generally only one sea- length, it is proper to have one or two panneU 
fiim; but the frame-work will last several years, on one side, eighteen inches or two fret in 
by being fresh papered, width, to open outward with hinges, convenient 
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for admitting air, ami performing other occa¬ 
sional culture ; the whole being thus farmed in 
the wood work, it is then proper to extend lines 
of packthread cross-wavs of the ribs, going 
round each, level or even with the upper surface 
of the frame, continuing two or three rows a 
foot asunder, from the lower part upward, 
drawing other lines, crossing and intersecting 
these at the same distance, regularly between the 
ribs of the frame-work ; which arrangement of 
the lines is of essentia! service for the mure 
effectual support oF the paper when pasted on 
the frame, atul strengthening it against the 
power of winds and heavy rains. The paper far 
this use should be of the larger strong printing 
or demy kind; which, previously to pasting on the 
frame, should be moderately damped with water, 
that it may not sink in hollows after being fixed; 
and as soon as thus prepared it should be pasted 
on, sheet and sheet, m & regular manner, one 
large sheet and a half, or two at most, generally 
ranging from bottom to top, contriving to have 
whole ones along the ridge-rails above, extend¬ 
ing lengthways and across, placed conveniently 
to join regularly with the other sheets below ; 
ana if, at the intersections of the packthreads, 
a small square or round bit of the same paper 
be pasted on the inside to the main sheets over 
that part of the packthread, it will give it addr* 
tional strength against rain and wind. 

When the paper is thus pasted on, and per¬ 
fectly dry, it must be oiled over with linseed oil, 
cither raw or boiled : the latter is however ra¬ 
ther apt to harden the paper, and more liable to 
crack or break ; it may oe applied by means of 
a painter's soft clean brush, dipping lightly, 
and brushing the outside of the paper all over, 
equally in every part; then placing the frame 
in some dry covered shed, to remain till the 
whole is thoroughly dry; when it may be used. 

Though these sorts of frame* may be cheap, 
and answer many little purposes of the gardener, 
they are not by any means so useful as those 
made with glass* 

PAR1ETAR1 A, a genus containing a plant 
of the shrubby kind for the green-house* 

It belongs to the class and order Polygamia 
Monoecia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Scab r idee. 

The characters are : that the hermaphrodite 
flowers are two, contained in a flat six-leaved 
involucre: the two opposite and outer leaflets 
larger ; the calyx is a one-leafcd perianthium, 
four-cleft, flat, blunt, the size of the involucre 
halved : there is no corolla, unless the calyx be 
called so : the stamina have four awl-shaped fi¬ 
laments, longer than the flowering perianthium 
and expanding it, permanent: anthers twin : 
Vou II. 


the ptsliilum is an ovate germ r style filiform, 
coloured : stigma pencil form, capitate : there L* 
no periearpium : perianthium elongated, larger, 
bell-stuped, the mouth closed by converging 
segments: the seed one, ovate: female flower 
one, between the two hermaphrodites, within the 
involucre: the calyx as in the hermaphrodites; 
there is no corolla: ibepistillum a* in the herma¬ 
phrodites : there is no periearpium : periati- 
thiuin thin, involving the fruit: the seed, as in 
the hemiaphrodites. 

The species cultivated is P , arborea , Tree 
Pellitory. 

It is an upright soft shrub, the height of a 
man ; the root woody, branched, fibrous, rules- 
cent: the stem woody, upright, round, the 
bark full of chink*, ash-coloured; branches 
and branch lets alternate, spreading, villose, 
ithy: the shoots red, very villose with hoary 
airs: the leaves alternate, spreading, entire, 
nerved, three-nerved above the base, veined; 
nerves and veins prominent underneath, grooved 
above, somewhat wrinkled, the younger ones 
very much so, underneath villose suit, above 
bright green, scarcely paler beneath, from four 
to six inches long, and from two to four wide: 
the flowers commonly three, clustered, from the 
axil o! each bractc, sessile, in the male yellow, 
in the female red herbaceous* According to 
L'Heriricr, the male and female (lowers arc mi 
different plants. It i* a native of the Canary 
islands, flowering from February to Mky. 

Culture ,—This may be increased by planting 
cuttings of the young shoots in ihe stiturner 
season, watering them occasionallv till thev 
have stricken root. When the plants are well 
rooted, they may be removed with balls about 
their roots mto separate pots, and have the con¬ 
stant protection of the green-bouse. 

They afford variety in these colIcclions. 

PAHK1NSONIA, a genu* containing a plant 
of the exotic flowering tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dcrmtdrta 
Movogyma^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Lament acea^ 

'life characters of which are: that the calvx 
is a one-leafed perianthium; at the base bdl- 
ihaped tiattish, permanent: border five-parted : 
segments lanceolate-ovate, acute, coloured, re¬ 
flex, almost equal, deciduous ; the corolla ha* 
five petals, with claws, almost equal, spreading 
verv much, ovale ; the lowest kidney dorm ; 
claw upright, very long: the stamina hpve icn 
awl-shaped filaments, villose below, declined : 
anthers oblong, incumbent: the pisijllmu is a 
round germ, long, declined; style filiform, nriti-j, 
the length of the stJinens ; stigma blunt; the 
pericarpLum is a legume very long, rounl, 
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Fuelling over the seeds, (whence it is necklace* 
form,) acuminate ; the seeds several, one to each 
joint of the legume, oblong, subcyliiidric, blunt* 

The species is P* acukata. Prickly Parkin- 
Bonia. 

It is a small tree, with a trunk ten or twelve 
feet high, unarmed, even : the branches long, 
subdivided, flexunse, prickly, strict: the prickles 
two opposite at the sides of the petioles, one 
between them three times as long as the others, 
awl*shaped, upright: the leaves alternate, in 
fours from the same bud, pinnate, very long, 
linear: general petioles linear,thicker at the base, 
flat, somewhat convex, spreading, very smooth : 
leaflets extremely small, on very short petioles, 
ovate, smooth: racemes terminating and axillary, 
solitary, shorter than the leaves, erect, (eight to 
ten,) many-flowered : flowers alternate, scatter¬ 
ed, yellow, on long peduncles. In Jamaica it 
is called Jenwafem Thom • It was first intro¬ 
duced there from the main, hut now grows 
wild in many parts, and in the other islands of 
the West Indies, where it was originally culti- 
vated for inclosures ; it seldom rises above eight 
feet in height, and is well supplied with strong 
thorns on every part: the branches are flexile 
and small, and the trunk seldom grows to any 
considerable thickness- It flowers several times 
in the year, and is said to bear long slender 
* bunches of yellow flowers, hanging down like 
those of laburnum: they perfume the air to a 
considerable distance ; for which reason the in¬ 
habitants of the West Indies plant them about 
their houses. - 

Culture .—It is capable of being increased by 
sowing the seeds in pots filled with light rich 
mould, early in the spring season, plunging 
them in a hot-bed- When the plants have at¬ 
tained a few inches in growth, they should be 
carefully removed into other small pots, sepa¬ 
rately re-plunging them in the hot-bed, shading 
them till fresh rooted, when fresh air should be 
admitted according to the warmth of the season. 
The only method by which these plants have been 
kept with success through the winter, in this 
climate, has been by hardening them in July and 
August to bear the open air; and in September 
placing them on shelves in the dry stove, at the 
reatest distance from the fire, so that they may 
e in a very temperate state of warmth* 

These plants afford ornament among other 
potted plants of the stove kind. 

PA RTERRE, a spacious level plot of ground in 
the pleasure garden, divided into many little par¬ 
titions of different figures and dimensions; by 
means of edgings or lines of dwarf-box, or by ver¬ 
ges of grass turf, with fine gravel walks between. 
Ice, This sort of works weie formerly in great 


estimation, and were commonly situated directly 
in the front of the house, generally the whole 
width and sometimes more, tx lending prupur- 
t ion ably in length: and where the inter."fixture 
of the figures is artfully disposal, they strike the 
eye very agreeably, and afford an ornamental 
effect at all seasons* 

The general figure of a Parterre is an oblong or 
long square, about as long again as broad: a level 
open spot in some conspicuous part, as above, is 
mostly chosen for the purpose: first forminga long 
bed or border of earth, all round, for a boundary ; 
the internal space within this,border being then 
traced out into various little partitions, or iticlo- 
sures, artfully disposed into different figures cor¬ 
responding to one another, such as long squares, 
triangles, circles, various scroll-works, flourishes 
of embroidery, and various other devices ; all of 
which are formed either by lines of dwarf-box, 
with intervening alleys and tracks of turf, sand, 
fine gravel, small shells, &c. as above, or formed 
sometimes entirely of verges of fine turf, dis¬ 
posed into wide or narrow compartments, as the 
figure may require : and sometimes they consist 
of box-edgings, and tracks of turf together ; the 
partitions or beds of earth formed by the tracks 
of box and turf, &c,, being planted with some 
choice flowers; but no large plants to hide the 
form, as the regularity of it, in tlie artful distri¬ 
bution of the different figures, is intended as a 
decoration to the whole place long after the 
season of the flowers is over* Some prefer Par¬ 
terres composed entirely of turf and beds of 
earth, perfectly even, without any other figure 
than the long square, forming a border of earth 
all round, within which fire spots of grass, and 
beds or borders of earth of different sizes* 
And sometimes Parterres, with box-edgings 
are formed into labyrinths or mazes; and some 
are made to represent coats of arms with the 
proper supporters* AH crowded designs, how¬ 
ever, lose their effect. 

Works of this sort are now almost wholly in 
disuse in this country : however, for the sake of 
variety, they mav still be admitted, though not 
immediately in the front of the house. 

PARTING ROOTS, the practice of dividing 
the roots of some sorts of plants in order to their 
being set out; which is an expeditious mode of 
increasing a great number of fibrous-rooted per* 
ennial plants* A great number of herbaceous-, 
fibrous-, and tuberous-tooted perennial plants 
often increase by the root into large clusters 
or bunches, composed of numerous small slips 
or off-sets, particularly many of the flowery 
tribe, such as the campanula, perennial sun¬ 
flower, golden-rod, perennial aster, polyanthus, 
and daisy, balm, mint, bur net, cives, and penny- 
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royal, with innumerable other sorts; which 
Irum one small slip or off-set of the root, often 
in & season of two multiply into a large cluster 
of such off-sets; and these clusters of roots be¬ 
ing parted into several separate slips, -with root- 
fibres at their bottom, and one or more buds at 
top, each commences a distinct plant; so that, 
by parting the roots in this way, oue plant may 
instantly he multiplied into many, each of which 
becomes alike in growth and general habit to 
the original, and all flower the ensuing season in 
their due course; and in their turns detach from 
their sides all around, a due supply of off-sets for 
further propagation. 

The best general season for Parting Boots is in 
the latter end of summer or autumn, after they 
have done flowering, and the stalks are decayed; 
which is in August, and the two following 
months; in which, when the detached off-sets 
are planted directly, they will take good root 
before winter. But in many hardy sorts it may 
be performed almost any lime, in open weather, 
from September till Maicb; and some of the 
tender kinds succeed beet in spring. In these 
cases it should, however, be done before they 
begin to shoot forth their stalks or advance con¬ 
siderably in their spring shoots. 

In performing the business, when any plant 
designed to be increased has multiplied by its 
roots into a cluster of off-sets, the whole may 
either be taken up entirely, and the root parted 
into as many slips as are furnished with fibres, 
&c», or a quantity of slips may be detached 
from the sides all around as the parent plant 
stands in the ground ; in either method, the 
work may in many sorts be effected easily with 
the hand ; and in others by the assistance of a 
knife, &Ct And when it is wanted to make as 
great an increase as possible, the root may be 
parted into as many slips as may be convenient, 
provided each is furnished with some fibre or 
root-part, and crowned with one or more buds 
' or eyes for forming shoots at top. But in the 
flowery tribe, when the detached off-sets are 
wanted for flowering as strong as possible the 
fnsuing season, they should not be parted too 
small. But into middling-sized slips, where prac¬ 
ticable; which being planted in the proper 
places will flower in tolerable perfection in the 
following season* The slips should generally 
be planted directly by dibble; the very small 
ones in nursery-beds (o stand till neat autumn, 
to acquire strength: (hen transplanted with balls 
into the places where they are to remain; but the 
larger ones at once where they are to grow. 

This method may he practised in many sorts 
annually, as numbers of the herbaceous peren¬ 
nials multiply in one season into Urge bunches. 


PARSLEY- See A Pin m* 

PAKSNLP* Sec Pastinaca. 

PARTHENIUM, a genus containing plains 
of the annual and perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Monoech 
Pentandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
NucQmtntacetB* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a com¬ 
mon quite simple perianth!uni, five-leaved, 
spreading: leaflets roundish, flat, equal: the 
corolla compound convex : corollets herma¬ 
phrodite many in the disk: females five in the 
ray, scarcely surpassing the others: proper of 
the hermaphrodites one-pe tailed, tubular, erect, 
with the mouth five-cleft, the length of the 
calyx : of the females one-peialled, tubular, li- 
gufate, oblique, blunt, roundish, the same length 
with the other : the stamina in the hermaphro¬ 
dites—filaments five, capillary, the length of 
the corollet: anthers as many, thickiih, scarcely 
cohering : the pistillun) of tne hermaphrodite- 
germ below the proper receptacle, scarcely ob¬ 
servable : style capillary, generally shorter than 
the stamens : stigma none : of the female, germ 
inferior, turbinate-cordate, compressed, large ; 
style filiform, the length of the corollet; stigmas 
two, filiform, the length of the style, spreading 
a little; there is no pericarpium: calyx un¬ 
changed; seeds in the hermaphrodites abortive ; 
in the females solitary, turbinate-cordate, com¬ 
pressed, naked; the receptacle scarcely any, flat: 
chaffs separate the florets, so that each female 
has two hermaphrodites behind* 

The species are : 1. P; Hyslerophorus^ Cut¬ 
leaved Parthenium, or Bastard Feverfew ; s. 
inttgrifolium, Entire-leaved Parthenium. 

The first is an annus) plant, growing wild in 
great plenty in the island of Jamaica, where it is 
called Wild Wormwood; and thrives very luxu¬ 
riantly about all the settlements in the low lands. 
It is observed to have much the same qualities 
with Feverfew, It flowers here in July and 
August* 

The second species is a perennial plant, which 
dies to the ground every autumn, and shoots up 
again the following spring. It rises three feet 
and more, with thick, round, fleshy stems: the 
leaves halt embracing, hirsute, not hairy, some¬ 
what paler underneath, with frequent oblique 
veins or nerves : root-leaves large and long, on 
keeled petioles: the flowers grow in a corymb 
at the ends of the stem and branches; the heads 
are snow-white above, like those of Gnapha- 
lium, whitish green below, and villose at first* 
It is a native of Virginia, flowering in July, 
but seldom produces good seeds in this cli¬ 
mate* 

Ctiftnrff.—The first sort raav be increased by 
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•owing the scowls on a liot-bcd early in the 
spring i and when the plants cotne tip, trans¬ 
plant mg them upon anuther hot-bed, about five 
or six imhtJa distant, giving them water and 
shade until they have taken new root; after 
which, they must have a pretty large share of 
fresh air in warm weather, by raising the glasses 
of the hoi-bed every day, and be July watered 
every other day at least- When the plains have 
grown so as to meet cadi other, they should be 
carefully taktn up, preservings ball of earth to 
their roots, and each planted into a separate pot 
tilled with Light rich earth; and be plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed tilt fresh rooted ; after which 
they may be exposed, with other hardy annual 
plants, in a warm situation, where they will 
flower in July : but if the season should prove 
cold and wet, it w ill be proper to have a plant 
or two in shelter, either in the stove, or under 
tall frames, in order to have good seeds, if those 
plants which arc exposed should fail. 

The second sort may be increased by parting 
the roots in autumn, and be planted in the full 

§ round, where it will abide the cold of ouror- 
inary winters. 

They afford ornament in the borders and 
among potted plants* 

PASQUE-FLOWER. See Anemone. 
PASSLR1NA, a genus containing plants of 
the shrubby exotic evergreen kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Octandria 
MonogymUf and ranks in the natural order of 
Vepreculce. 

The characters are: that there is no calyx ; 
the corolla is one-petalled, shrivelling: tube cy¬ 
lindrical, slender, vemricose below the middle : 
border four-cleft, spreading: segments concave, 
ovate, blunt: the stamina have eight filaments, 
bristle-shaped, the length of the border, placed 
upon the point of the tube ; anthers subovate, 
erect; the pistillum is an ovate germ, within 
the tube of the corolla : style filiform, spring¬ 
ing from the side of the very point of the germ, 
the same length with the tube of the corolla: 
stigma capitate, hispid all over with villose 
hairs : the pericarp! um is coriaceous, ovate, 
011 c-celled: the seed single, ovate, acuminate 
at both ends, with the points oblique. 

The species cultivated are; l, P. Jiliformis^ 
Filiform Spar row* wort; 2 - P * iursuta^ Shaggy 
Sparrow - wort \ 5* P* capkala, Headed Spar¬ 
row-wort 5 4. P, ciltala , Ciliated Sparrow- 
wort; 5 - P . uttijlora , One-flowered Sparrow- 
wort. 

The first rises with a shrubby stalk five or six 
feet high, sending out branches the whole 
length, which, when young, grow erect, but 
as they advance in length, they incline towards 


a horizontal position; but mure so, when the 
small shouts at the end are full of flowers and 
seed-vessels: the branches arc covered with a 
white down like meal, and are closely beset 
with very narrow leaves in four rows, so that the 
young branches seem as if they were four-cor¬ 
nered ; the flowers come out at the extremity of 
the young branches, from between the leaves, 
on every side, are small and while, so that they 
make no great appearance- It is a native of the 
Cape, flowering from the mouth of June lu 
August. 

The second species has shrubbv stalks, which 
rise to a greater height than the former : the 
branches grow more diffused, and are covered 
with a mealy down: the leaves imbricate, short, 
thick, succulent, smooth and green on the 
outside, but downv on the inner: the flowers 
small and white, like those of the former, ap¬ 
pearing about the same time. It is a native of 
Spain and Portugal. 

The third has the leaves scattered : the heads 
terminating, globular: the peduncles tomeu- 
tosc, thick eneti: the flowers manv, white, stssile 
without a tube : the stamens above the throat 
sixteen, the eight inner of which are castrated : 
stems shrubby, compound, with rod-like red 
branches: the leaves erect, acuminate; the com¬ 
mon peduncles from the end of the branches, 
turbinate, tomeutose, It is a native of the 
Cape* 

The fourth species has a shrubby stalk, rising 
five or six feet high, sending out many branches 
which are naked to their ends, where they havt 
oblong leaves, standing erect, and having hainr 
points ; the flowers are small, white, and come 
out among the leaves at the end of the branches: 
but according to Linnaeus purple, with the throat 
villose. It is a native of the Cape, flowering 
here in June. 

The fifth has a shrubby stalk, seldom rising 
more than a foot high, dividing into many 
branches, which are slender, smooth, and spread 
out on every side; the leaves dark-green, having 
the appearance of those of the fir-tree, hut 
narrower; the flowers are larger than those of 
the former, and the upper part of the petals is 
spread open flat; they are of a purple colour, and 
appear about the same time as the former. It is 
a native of the Cape. 

Culture .—All the sorts may be increased by 
cuttings planted in a bed of loamy earth, during 
the summer months, and closely covered with 
a bell or hand glasu to exclude the air, shading 
them from the sun, and refreshing them now 
and then with water. When well rooted they 
may be planted out, each into a small pot filler! 
with loamy earth; placing them in the shade 
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tilt they have taken new root; then he removed Passion-flower; 15. P* w/wow, Coik-barked 
into a sheltered situation, to remain till the bi> Passion-flower; 16.P. Jtolonerirea y Sdky-leaved 
ginning of autumn, when thev must be placed Passion-flower; 17* P* glattca, Glaucous-leaved 
m the green-house, and treated as the myrtles* Passion-flower; 19* P* minima 9 Dwarf Passion - 
They may likewise be increased by layers* flower. 

The second sort may also be raised by sowing The first rises in a few years, to a great height, 
the seeds in autumn, soon after they are ripe, m with proper support: it nuy he trained up more 
small pots filled with light earth, plunging them than forty feet high; tlic stalk* will grow almost 
into an old bark-bed under a common frame in as large as a man** arm, and are covered with a 
winter : the plants rise in the spring, ami must purplish bark, but do not become very woody : 
be treated like the cuttings. The seedling plants the shoots often grow to the length of twelve or 
grow the most erect, and make the handsomest fifteen feet in one summer, and being very 
appearance. slender, must be supported, otherwise they will 

This son is capable of living abroad In com- hang to the ground, intermix with each other,and 
mon winters, in a dry soil a ml warm situation ; appear very unsightly : at each joint is one leaf 
but in hard frosts the plants are frequently dc- composed of five smooth entire lobes; the middle 
stroyed ; one or two should therefore be kept in one, which is longest, almost four inches long, 
pots, and sheltered during that season. and one inch broad in the middle ; the others 

They afford variety among other potted green- are gradually shorter, and the two outer lobes 
house plants. are frequently divided on their outer side into 

PASS1FLORA, a genus containing plants of two smaller ones : their foot-stalks are near two 
the herbaceous and shrubby flowering kinds* inches long, and have two embracing stipules at 
It belongs to the class and order Gynandria their base; and from the same point issues a 
Pentandria, (Pcnfandria Trigynla,) {Monadei- long el as per or tendril: the flowers aome out at 
phia Ptntandrhd) and ranks in the natural order the same joint with the leaves, on peduncles 
of CucurbitQcece. almost three inches long ; they arc blue, have 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- a faint scent, and continue only one day: 
ported perianthium, flat, coloured ; the corolla the fruit is egg-shaped, the size and shape of 
has five petals, semi lanceolate, flat, blunt, of the the Mogul-plum, and when ripe of the same 
same size and form with the calyx: nectary a yellow colour* It grows naturally in Brazil* 
triple crown ; the outer longer, encircling the There is a variety with much narrower lobes, 
style within the petals, more contracted above ; divided almost to the bottom; the flowers come 
the stamina have five awl-shaped filaments, fast- later in the summer : the petals are narrower, 
cned to a column at the base of the germ, and and of a purer white colour, 
united at bottom, spreading: anthers incum- The second species has a perennial root; the 
bent, oblong, blunt: the pistillum is a roundish stalks are annual, slender, rising tour or five feet 
germ, placed on the apex of a straight, cylin- high :- at each joint one leaf, on a short foot- 
drical column : styles three, thicker above, stalk, having mostly three oblong lobes, but the 
spreading: stigmas capitate ; the pericarp!uro is two side ones are sometimes divided part of their 
a fleshy berry, subovate, one-celled, pedicel led ; length into two narrow segments, and thus hc- 
the seeds very many, ovate, aril led: receptacle coming fivc-lohcd ; they arc thin, of a light 
of the seeds triple, growing longitudinally to green, and slightly serrate: the flowers are pro - 
the rind of the pericarp. duced from the joints of the stalk, at the foot- 

The species cultivated are: 1 . P* c^rulea^ sulks of the leaves, on long slender peduncles. 
Common or Blue Passion-flower; s* P. incar* in succession as the stalks advance iu height 
nata t Rose-coloured Passion-flower; 3, P. tuiea t during the summer months: they have an agree- 
Yellow Passion-flower ; 4* P* serrati/olia, able scent, but are of short duration, opening 

Notch-leaved Passion-flower; 5. P. maliformis, in the morning, and fading away in the even- 
Apple-fruited Passion-flower; 6 * P. quadrtm- ing : the fruit is as large as a middling apple, 
K gnlaris, Square-stalked Passion-flower; 7 - P* changing to a pale orange colour wlum ripe* 
alcdQy Wing-stalked Passion-flower; 8 . P. lauri- It grows naturally in Virginia. 

Julian Laurel-leaved Passion-flower, or Water The third has a creeping root, sending up 
daemon; 9 . P* Many-flowered Pas- many weak stalks, three or four feet high : the 

aion-flawer: 10 . P. rui'Ta y Red-fruited Passion- leaves are shaped like those of ivy, and almost 
lowers 11 , P, Mttrucuja , Moon-shaped-leaved as large, but of a pale green and very thin 
Passion-flower; 12 . P* Ftspcrtilio^ Bat-winged consistence: the peduncle is slender, an inch 
Passion-flower; 13. P, rotundtfoiia t Hound- and half long: the flowers dirty yellow, not 
leaved Pats ion-flower; 14* P* ciitaia^ Ciliated larger than a sixpence when expanded. It is 
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a native of Virginia and Jamaica, flowering in 
May and June* 

The fourth aperies is perennial and shrubby: the 
stems are round ; the younger ones very slighlly 
villose, and climbing very high ; the stipules are 
linear and acuminate : the footstalks of the leaves 
furnished with two pairs of glandules ; the leaves 
ovate, smooth, and slightly serrated round their 
whole outline : the peduncles are one-flowered 
and solitary ; the flowers have an extremely 
agreeable odour- It is a native of the West 
. Indies, flowering from May to October* 

The filth has a thick stem, triangular, by 
slender tendrils thrown out at every joint rising 
to the height of fifteen or twenty i'eet; at each 
joint is one leaf, six inches long, and four broad 
in the middle, of a livelv green and thin texture, 
having a strong midrib, whence anse several 
smalt nerves, diverging to the sides, and curving 
up towards the top : petioles pretty lon^, having 
two small glands in the middle ; two large sti¬ 
pules encompass the petioles, peduncles ana ten* 
drils at the base : the peduncles are pretty long, 
having also two small glands in the middle : the 
cover of the flower is composed of three soft 
velvety leaves, of a pate red, with some stripes 
of a lively red colour ; the petals are white, and 
the rays blue: the flow ers being large make a fine 
appearance, but are of short duration ; there is 
however a succession for sometime: the fruit 
is roundish, the size of a large apple,yellow when 
ripe, having a thicker rinu than any of the other 
sorts* It grows naturally in the West Indies* 

In the sixth the stem is almost simple, thick, 
membranaceous at the four comers, somewhat 
hispid : the leaves are petioled, five or six inches 
long, entire, somewhat nigged, but without any 
pubescence: the tendrils very long, axillary: sti¬ 
pule* in pairs, ovate at the base of the petioles, 
on which are six glands: the peduncles oppo¬ 
site to the petioles, thicker: the flowers very 
large, encompassed by a three-leaved involucre, 
the leaves of which are roundish, concave, entire, 
smooth, pale: the fruit is very large, oblong, 
and fleshy: the flower is much larger, though 
very like the above sort in colour* It is a native 
of Jamaica* 

The seventh species is very like the preceding 
at first sight: the open flower has also a general 
resemblance; but the peduncle is cylindrical; 
the three divisions of the involucre small, lan¬ 
ceolate, with glandular serratures ; the pedicel 
thickest at the insertion into the convex base 
of the flower : the five nr six outer petals are 
oblong with an awn, ihc inner longer; the 
outer principal ravs thinnest and shonesi; im¬ 
perfect ravs in a double row, below and distinct 
from them a single row; no 1 in perfect opercu¬ 


lum ; operculum partly horizontal and partly 
turning up to the column, then folding back 
down again and embracing the column, with 
which it is so connected that it appears inseparable, 
but is not joined to the column: nectary round 
the column, confined by the base: the column 
comes to the bottom of it. Ti is a native of the 
West Indies. 

If this does not equal the first sort in elegance, 
it exceeds it in magnificence, in brilliancy of co¬ 
lour, and in fragrance, the flowers being highly 
odoriferous. 

The eighth has a aiiflVuteecent stem, with very 
divaricating, filiform branches : the leaves a lit¬ 
tle emarginate at the base, nerved, and very smooth, 
on short petioles compressed a little, having two 
gland* under the base of the leaf: the tendrils are 
very long ; the peduncles the length of the peti¬ 
oles : tlit three leaflets of the involucre are round* 
ish, concave, with blunt glandular tooth lets about 
the edge, and pale: the five leaflets of the calyx 
arc broad-lanceolate, slightly membranaceous at 
the edge, horned with a point or awn, smooth, 
variegated on the inside with blood-red dots ; 
petals five, the length of the calyx, narrower, 
acuminate, with blood-red dots scattered over 
them : the flowers are very handsome and odori¬ 
ferous, but the fruit ovate and watery. It flowers 
in June and July, and is a native of Jamaica. 

The ninth species has slender stalks, sending 
out majiy small branches, and climbing to the 
height of twenty-five or thirty feet: by age they 
become woody towards the bottom, and their 
joints are not tar asunder: the leaves are on short 
slender petioles, three inches and a half long, 
and two broad in the middle, rounded at the 
base, but terminating in a point at top, smooth, 
entire, and of a lively green colour : the flowers 
are axillary, on long peduncles, having an agree¬ 
able odour, but seldom continuing twenty hours 
open. There is a succession of them from June to 
September, and the fruit will sometimes ripen in 
this climate* It grows naturally at La Vera Crus. 

The tenth has an herbaceous stem, twining 
round, grooved, hirsute, red : the lobes of the 
leaves entire, nerved, somewhat hispid, soft: the 
petioles round, red, villose, without glands : the 
tendrils subaxiliary: the flowers alternate, nod¬ 
ding, on solitary one-flowered peduncles: the- 
fruit spherical, marked with six lines,- scarlet 
when ripe, hirsute. It is a native of the West 
Indies, flowering in April and Mav. 

The eleventh species has an herbaceous, 
grooved, smooth stun : the leaves ovate or 
ublongjtwo-hnrned, with an intermedia:e bristle, 
three-nerved, veined, smooth, entire: dots on the 
back hollowed, pellucid: the petioles grooved, 
smooth, destitute of glands : the tenth ib sub- 
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axillary, filiform, l^ng: the flowers in pair?, 
axillary, scarlet, Ian:o: the berry ovale, tfu: 
size of a pigeon’s egg, and pedi celled* It U a 
native of the West Indies. 

The twelfth'has slender, striated, roundish 
stalks, less than a straw, of the same thick¬ 
ness from top to bottom, and of a brownish 
red colour, dividing into manv slender branches; 
the leaves shaped tike the wings of a bat when 
extended, about seven inches in length, or rather 
breadth, from the base to the top not more than 
two inches and a halF, the upper ones smaller, 
the middle wider, and the lower narrower, 
smooth and somewhat shining; the colour m 
the upper ones pale, in the middle deeper, in 
the lower darker green, with two purple tuber¬ 
cles or glands towards the base, where they are 
connected with the petiole; which is set half 
an inch From the base of the leaf, three nerves 
springing from it, two extending each way to 
the narrow points of the leaf, the olher rising 
upright to the top, where is the greatest length 
of the leaf: the flowers are on short round pe¬ 
duncles from the axils of the middle and upper 
leaves, white and of a middle size, about three 
inches in diameter when expanded : they are 
without scent, open in the evening or during the 
night, in the month of July, and finally close 
about eight or nine o'clock in the morning* It 
is a native of the West Indies* 

The thirteenth species has the stem suflrutes- 
cent at bottom, subdivided, angular, grooved: 
the leaves semiovate, three-nerved, veined, 
smooth on both sides, marked behind longitu¬ 
dinally with pellucid dots; lobes terminated by 
very small bristles; the middle one a little 
larger than the others : the petioles short, with¬ 
out glands ; the tendrils filiform, very tong; the 
stipules two, opposite, awl-shaped : the pedun¬ 
cles axillary, filiform, an inch long : the flowers 
nodding, pale green, rather large: the berry egg- 
shaped* It is distinguished from the other sorts 
by us rounded leaves slightly three-lobed at top 
only. It U a native of Jamaica. 

The fourteenth runs to a great height, and has 
dark-green glossy leaves: the involucrum is com¬ 
posed of three leaves divided into capillary seg¬ 
ments, each terminating in a viscid globule: the 
pillar supporting the germen is bright purple with 
darker spots : the petals are greenish on the out¬ 
side, and red within ; the crown consists of four 
rows of radii, which are varied with white and, 
purple* It is a native of Jamaica* 

The fifteenth species rises with a weak stalk to 
the height of twenty feet: as the Stalks grow 
old, they have a thick fungous bark like that of 
the Cork-tree, which cracks and splits ; the 
smaller branches are covered with a smooth bark: 
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the haves ar2 smooth, on verv short petioles; 
the middle lobe is much longer than tne lateral 
one.S so that the whole leaf is halbert-shaped ; 
the (lowers are small, of a greenish yellow co¬ 
lour; the fruit egg-shaped, dark purple when 
ripe. It is perennial, and a native of the West 
Indies, flowering from June to September. 

In the sixteenth species the stalks rise twenty 
feet high, dividing into many slender branches 
covered with a suit hairy down : the leaves are 
shaped like the point of a halbert, three inches 
long, and an inch and half wide at the base, light 
green, soft and silky to the touch, standing ob¬ 
liquely to the foot-stalks: the flowers are not 
half so large as tho 3 c of the common or blue 
Passion-flower: the fruit if mall, roundish, yel¬ 
low when ripe, leaves ovate, tomentose on 
both sides: lateral lobes short; with an obsolete 
gland underneath behind the sinud of the lobe* 
It grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, flowering 
most part of the summer. 

In the seventeenth, the whole plant is very 
smooth and even : the leaves glaucous underneath, 
undotted ; the petioles furnished with two or four 
glands below the middle: the stipules acute, quite 
entire, more than half an inch in length : the 
flowers are sweet. It is a native of Cayenne. 

The eighteenth species has the stem twining, 
simple, becoming corky at the base with age, 
round, smooth; the leaves subpeltate, subcar- 
date: lateral lobes almost horizontal; all acute* 
nerved, smooth on both sides: the petioles short, 
round, reflex, smooth : the glands two, opposite, 
small, sessile, concave, brown, in the middle of 
the petioles: the stipules two, opposite, awl- 
shaped, by the side of the petioles: the tendrils 
long, between the petioles : peduncles axillary, 
solitary, longer than the petioles, loose, one- 
flowered: the flowers small, whitish.; the berry 
small, blue, egg-shaped* 

Culture .—m all the sorts it is either by seeds*, 
layers, or cuttings, according to the kinds* 

The first or hardy sort is capable of being 
raised either by' seeds, layers, or cuttings: the 
seed should be sown in the early spring, as 
March, in large pots, half an inch deep, either 
plunging them in a warm border, and as the wea¬ 
ther becomes warm moving them to the shade; or 
in a hot-bed, which will forward the germination 
of the iced more fully, and the plants will rise 
sooner; which should afterwards be hardened 
gradually to the open air till the autumn, and 
then placed under a garden-frame for the win¬ 
ter, to have shelter from frosts, and in the 
spring planted out in pots, or some in the nur» 
sery; and in a year or two they may be trans¬ 
planted where they are to remain* against some 
warm south, wait* 
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The layers should he laid down from some 
of the branches in the common way m the 
spring, when they will readily emit roots, and 
make proper plants hy autumn; when, or ra¬ 
ther in spring following they should be taken 
off and transplanted either into jkj 13 in nursery 
rows, or where they are to remain. 

The cuttings should be made in-February or 
March from the strong young shunts, in length 
from about eight to ten or twelve inches, plant¬ 
ing them in anv bed or border of common 
earth, giving frequent watering in dry weather, 
and when sunny and hot, if in a situation ex- 
used to thrm, a moderate shade of mats will 
c of much advantage. They will emit mots 
at bottom, and shoots at top, and become good 
plants by autumn, allowing thcin 1 he occasional 
shelter of mats, &c, during the winter's frost; 
and in the spring let them be planted out* If a 
quantity of these cuttings be planted close, and 
covered down with hand-glasses, it will forward 
their root inf; observing, however, when they 
begin to shoot at top, to remove the glasses, in 
order to admit fresh air 

The second and third, or green-house kinds, 
may be increased by seed, layers, and parting 
the roots; the seed, obtained from America, 
should be sown in pots in March or April, 
plunging them in a hot-bed to raise the plants, 
which afterwards inure to the open air in sum¬ 
mer, giving them the shelter of a green-house 
or frame in winter; and in the spring following 
plant some out in pots, placing them among 
the grccn-house plants; and others may be 
plan led in the full ground, under a warm fence, 
to lake their chance. 

The layers should be made in the summer 
from young shoots, which will readilv grow, 
and become good plants for potting oft in au¬ 
tumn. The parting the roots should be done in 
spring, before they begin to shout. Ilie second 
sort multiplies exceedingly by its creeping roots; 
which should be divuletT into slips, and planted 
in a bed of rich earth till autumn, when some 
should he transplanted into pots for occasional 
shelter in winter. 

Atl the other more tender stove kinds are ca¬ 
pable of being increased by seeds, lavers, and 
cuttings : The seeds arc procured chieHy from 
abroad; and should be sown in spring in pot*, 
plunging them in a hot-bed, «r in i stove bark- 
fced: ihe plants soon appear, which, when three 
inches hieh, should be pricked out in separate 
small pots, giving water, and rc-phmgmg them 
in the hot bed, occasionally shading them till 
runted ; they advance in growth, they should 
be shifted into larger pots, and he retained con¬ 
stantly in the stove. 


The layers should be made from the young 
branches in the spring or beginning of summer, 
which wilt readily grow, and be hi to pot off 
separately in autumn. 

The cuttings should be made in the spring or 
summer, from the young shoots, plaining them 
in pots, plunging them in the bark-btd, and 
giving water frequently; when most of them will 
take rout, and he tit to pot ofi singly in autumn. 

In respect to their general culture; as in sew 
vere winters, in the first sort, the branches, 
if not duly protected, are sometimes killed, it is 
advisable at such times, whilst the plant* are 
young in particular, to give them the shelter of 
mats during the inclement season, and proLcet 
their roots with dry litter laid over the ground; 
carefully uncovering their brandies as soon as 
the frost breaks* this covering, however, is only 
necessary in very severe frosts. 

The green-1nmsc sorts should generally be 
potted, to move to slid ter in winter, either of 
a green-house, or deep garden-frame; some 
plants of each sort may also be planted in the 
full ground, in a warm border, to take their 
chance; covering the ground over their roots in 
severe weather; and in the different orders of 
planting, placing stakes for the support of their 
climbing growth in the summer. And all the 
stove kinds must constantly be kept in pots, 
placed in the stove, and for the most part 
plunged in the bark-bed; placing strong stakes 
for thepurpoae of training the branches to, and 
managing them as other stove-plants of a si¬ 
milar growth. See Stove-Plants. 

The first sort is highly ornamental in the 
open ground when trained against southern 
walls, See*; and those of the green-house, and 
stove kinds, among other plants in these col¬ 
lections. 

PASTINACA, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous esculent kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pcnianrfria 
Dietfiiia, and ranks in the natural order of Chi- 
hTltitce or Umiellifi Tce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel, ntanifold, fiat ; partial manifold : 
involucre universal none : partial none ; perian¬ 
th ium proper obsolete ; the corolla universal 
uniform : florets all fertile ; proper of five lance¬ 
olate involute entire petals : the stamina have 
five capillary filaments : anthers roundish : the 
pis til lum is an inferior germ : styles two, reflex; 
stigmas blunt: there is no pericarpium ; fruit 
compressed flat, elliptic, bipartite : the seeds two, 
elliptic, girt round the edge, almost fiat on both 
sides. 

The species cultivated arc: 1. P. satum. Com-* 
moil Parsncp ; 2. P. Opopanax t Kuugh Pareiiep. 
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In flic first, tn the wild plant, the root is 
biennial, simple, uhitifh, putting forth some 
large fibres from the side: the stun single, three 
or four tcet high, erect, rigid, angular, pu¬ 
bescent, hollow, branched ; the leaves alternate, 
smaller than those of the cultivated kind, 
and of a darker green; in open situations pu¬ 
bescent, espectaf y the root-leaves: the flow* 
rring-branclus come out from the axils of the 
leaves from lop to bottom, supporting umbels 
which arc smaller than that winch terminates 
the stem: the Holers smalt, yellow* with influx 
regular petals. 

It is a native of mn«t parts of Europe; hut 
the (ratden or cultivated varletv has stnooLh 
leaves, of a light or yellowish greru colour, in 
which- v tiiifeis from the wild pl^nt: (he stalks 
also rise hie.her, and are deeper channelled : the 
peduncles arc: much longer, and the flowers of 
a deeper yellow colour: the roots are sweeter 
than those of carrots, at id are much eaten by 
those who abstain from animat food in Lent, or 
ent sail-fish; and are highly nutritious. Hogs 
arc fond of these roois, arid rattle will eat them. 

The second species has a perennial root, as 
thick as the human arm, yellow, branched: the 
branches an inch or an inch and half in thick¬ 
ness, a foot and half in length, tubcrclcd, with 
a corky bark : the stem from three feet to the 
height of a man, the thickness of a finger, stri¬ 
ated, covered at the base with scariose mem¬ 
branaceous scales, like the Ferns; in other parts 
very smooth and shining; angular at lop, espe¬ 
cially at the branches. Primary (or root) leaves 
<|iiitc simple,^ordate, acutely crenatc: the others 
lent ate or q innate, with (he end leaflet always 
-cordate and very large; the lateral ones ob- 
liquedy cordate, with the upper lobe shorter: 
the lowest stem-leaves more compound, consi¬ 
dered as a whole triangular, two feet long, bi^ 

f muiate, having five pinnules on each side; the 
owest pinna pinnate, commonly with live leaf¬ 
lets, the end one cordate, the rest sessile and 
obliquely cordate: the leaflets are ail inch to 
two inches Inntr; the other pinnules arc first 
ternatc, then simple. The other stem-leaves 
decrease, and are first quinate, next ternatc, 
and at the branches simple* Petiole of the 
root-leaves from the sheaih to the first pinna 
flattish above and thence angular-kedcd; on 
the contrary-, that of the branch-leaves is fur¬ 
rowed. Sheaths wide striated, in the root-leaves 
very strigose; in 1 3it stem-leaves smooth. All 
the leaflets are hairy, especially at the back. At 
the flowering-branches there are spathaceous 
sheaths, which arc naked, or destitute of leaves. 
'Hie umbelliferous branches are very smooth ; 
first alternate, erect, then two, three, or four 
Vo l* n. 


together in a sort of whorl, two or three inched 
loji£, with one or two spathactuus leaflets to- 
wants the middle, or at the top* The universal 
urn bets have usually seven or ciirht rays, an inch 
Ion#, of a yellowish green colour: the fruits 
flat, with the rim thicker, three or four lines ill 
diameter, rmda little longer: the juice is yel¬ 
low, bearing no marks cf a resinous or aro¬ 
matic principle. It flows out where cither the 
leaf or stalk is broken. They are both very 
ronoh ; the fi niier chi k green, the latter seven 
or eniht feet high ; the stalks divide towards the 
top into many horizontal branches, each ter¬ 
minated by a large umbel of yellow flowers; 
which appear in July- It is a native of the 
south oi Kuropc* 

ft commonly ripens its seed'" in tins climate, 
and its juice manifests some of the qualities dis¬ 
covered in the officinal Opopanax : but it id 
only in the warmer regions of the Fast, where 
this plant is also a native, that the juice con¬ 
cretes into this gum-resin. It is obtained by 
means of incision^ made at the bottom of the 
stalk* 

Cf if htre ,'—Tn the first sort it is easily effected lay 
sowing fresh seed in the latter end of February, 
or beginning of the following month, upon a 
bed prepared in a spot of the best light, rich, 
deep soil, in one of the most open airy quarters of 
the garden, by being trenched one full spade 
deep at least, or if two the better, provided the 
depth of good staple admit, that the roots may 
have a due depth of loose soil to run down 
straight to their full length. And if the ground 
be previously trenched up in rough ridges in 
winter, especially where stiff or wet, and lie 
exposed some time to the sun and air, it will 
be much improved for this purpose* At the time 
of sowing, the ground should be made level and 
even on the surface, but not raked till alter the 
seed is sown, which should be performed while 
the ground is fresh stirred, or before the sur¬ 
face becomes too dry, so as, in raking, the clods 
will readily fall under the rake to bury the seed 
regularly. 

The seed should be sown broad-cast thinlv, 
either all over the surface, or the ground may¬ 
be divided into four-feet-wide beds, as most 
convenient, but for large quantities the former 
is the most eligible practice. As soon as the 
sowing is done, if lisiht ground, it is the practice 
with some to tread down the scuta evenly, and 
finish with an eve* good raking, to cover all the 
seeds equally, smoothing the surface. In about 
three weeks the seeds begin to germinate, and 
the plants soon appear above ground. When 
they are two or three inches high, they slum Id 
be thinned to regular distances, and cleaned 
2U. 
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from weeds ; which mav be done either by hand 
Or small-hoeing; but the latter is preferable tor 
the benefit of the crop, and considerably the 
most expeditious : it should generally be per¬ 
formed bv a three-or four-inch hoe. Dry wea¬ 
ther should be chosen for the purpose, and the 
plants cut out to about ten or twtl\e inches di¬ 
stance, as they should have large room, cutting 
up alt weeds as the work proceeds. After 
this, no more culture U required till the future 
progress of the weeds renders another 1 toeing 
necessary ; and probably another repetition may 
ajso be required, till the plants are in full leaf, 
when they cover Ihe ground, and hid defiance 
to any further interrupt ion from weeds. 

In the autumn, about October, the roots will 
be arrived nearly al their full growth ; when the 
leaves begin to turn yellow and decay, which is 
a certain sign of their maturity: they may then 
be dug up tor use, as they are wanted. 

These roots may either remain in the ground 
all winter, and be taken up as wanted, or a 
quantity may be dug up in autumn, and their 
tops pared off close, and then buried all winter 
id sand, in a shed or other dry place, to be 
ready at all times for use : some should also be 
left m the ground for spring service, as January 
or the beginning of February, digging them up 
just before they begin to shoot, and laying them 
in the sand ; as by taking them up at this time, 
it retards their effort for shooting, so as that 
they continue in tolerable perfection until the 
latter end of April or tonger. 

In order to nave parsneps in due perfection, 
great care is necessary to save seed only from 
some of the finest rooted plants ; for which pur¬ 
pose, a quantity of the large, long, straight 
roots should be selected, trimming off their 
leaves, and planting them in rows three feet 
asunder, and two distant in the lines, about an 
inch deep over their top ; in which method they 
will shoot up strong in spring for flowering, and 
ripen seed in the latter end of August, or early 
jn September; when in a dry day, the umbels 
of seed should be cut off and spread upon mats 
to dry and harden, afterwards thrashing out the 
seeds, and putting them up in bags for use. 

The second sort may be raised, by sowing the 
seed in the places where the plants are to remain, 
at the same season as the above; keeping the 
plants afterwards properly thinned and clear 
from weeds* 

The first is an useful esculent root, that con¬ 
tains a large proportion of nutritious matter; 
but the latter is chiefly cultivated for affording 
variety in the borders or other parts of pleasure- 

grounds. 

PEA. Sec Pjsum. 


PEA, EVERLASTING* Sec Lathtrus^ 

PEA, HEART. See Cardiospkrmum, 

PEA, PIGEON. See Cytisus. 

PEA, SWEET* See Lath vitus. 

PEA, WING. Set Lotus. 

PEACH TREE. Sec Amvodalus. 

PEAR TREE. See Pyrus, 

PE LA UGONIUM, a genus containing planta 
of the fine shrubby under shrubby evergreen, 
and herbaceous perennial kinds for the green¬ 
house. 

It belongs to the class and order Monadelpfua 
Hvphtmirvi 9 and ranks in the natural order of 
Gathwles* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one-* 
leafed periauthium, five-parted: segments ovate,, 
acute, concave, permanent, upper segment end¬ 
ing in a capillary nectariferous tube, deeurrent 
along the peduncle : the corolla has five petals, 
obcordateorovate, spreading, large, irregular; thfr 
stamina have ten awl-shaped filaments, united at 
the base, spreading at top, unequal in Length, all 
shorter than the corolla, three of them (seldom 
five) castrated : anthers seven, oblong, versatile: 
the pistiltum is a five-cornered germ, beaked t 
style awl-shaped, longer than the stamens, per¬ 
manent : stigmas five, reflex : the pericarp mm is 
a five-grained capsule, beaked, the cells opening 
inwards: the beak spiral, bearded on the in¬ 
side: the seeds solitary, ovate-oblong. 

The species cultivated are: 1. P. alchemil* 
loides , Lady’s-rnamW-leaved Crane’s-bill ; 3. 
P - odoratissimum^ Sweet-scented Crane's-bill;, 
3. P. grossularioides, Gooseberry-leaved Crane’s- 
bill; 4* P, coriandrifoliitm > Coriander-leaved 
Crane's-bill; 5. P* airnosum, Fle^hy-stalked 
Crane’s-bill; 6. P, cerahphi/llum. Horn-leaved 
Crane's-bill; 7 - P. gib6osum t Gouty Crane's- 
bill ; 8 . P. radnla , Multifid*leaved Crane's-bill ; 

O. P. {jupUionaceum^ Butterfly Crane's-bill; 

10. P, inquivanSj Scar let-flowered Crane's-bill; 

11. P. zonale. Common Horse-shoe Crane’s- 

bill; 12, P, iicohr t Two-coloured Crane's- 
bill; 13. P. v it Balm -seen ted Crane's- 

bill; 14. P. enpitatumy Rose-seen ted Crane's- 
bill; 15. P. olutinosumy Clammy Crane’s-bill; 
lG. P. mcutlulum^ Hooded Crane’s-bill; 17. 

P. cordatum t f leart-lcaved Crane's-bill; )8. P, 

ecfufiatum t Prickly-stalked-Crane's-bill; 19 . P, 
telragQrmm, Square-stalked Crane's-bill; 20* 
P. hlulinwm* Birch-leaved Crane's-bill; 21. P. 
glaucum , Spear-leaved Crane's-bill ; 22, P. 

aceiosum^ Sorrel Crane's-bill; 23, P. scabrum + 
Rough-leaved Crane's-bill; 24. P. ternatum, 
Tcrnatc Crane's-bill; 25* P. fricoior, Three- 
coloured Crane's-bill. 

The first sends out several herbaceous stalks 
about a foot and half in length. The flowers arc 
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pale blush-colour, several together upon very 
long peduncles: and there is" a succession of 
them during all the summer months. 

There is a variety with a dark circle in the 
middle of the leaves* 

The second species ha a a very short fleshy 
stalk, dividing near the ground into several 
heads, each having many leaves, on separate 
footstalks from the heads; they are solt and 
<lowny» and have a strong scent like aniseed. 
From these heads come tmi several slender stalks, 
near a foot in length, prostrate, with rounder 
leaves than tho^e near the rout, but of the same 
texture and odour ; the flowers are produced 
from the side of these stalks, three, four, or five 
standing together upon slender peduncles ; they 
are w hite, but being small they make little ap¬ 
pearance* 

The third has the stem prostrate, four-corner¬ 
ed, smooth ; as is also the whole plant, which is 
biennial, sending out a great number of venr 
slender trailing stalks, extending a foot and half 
in Jenglh : the leaves are small, marked with 
lines: the peduncles are capillary, with two or 
three small flowers, of a pale flesh-colour. They 
continue in succession all the summer. 

The fourth species is an annual or rather bien¬ 
nial plant, with branching stalks near a foot 
high; the lower leaves stand upon long foot¬ 
stalks, but those on the upper part sit close to 
the stalks ; the flowers stand upon naked pe¬ 
duncles, which proceed from the side of the 
Stalks, on the side opposite to the leaves ; they 
grow three or four together upon short separate 
pedicels ; they are ot a pale flesh-colour, and 
appear in July. 

The fifth has a thick fleshy knotted stalk, 
rising about two feet high, sending out a few 
slender fleshy branches, thinly set with leaves, 
which on the lower part of the stalk are pciioled, 
but above sessile : the flowers are produced in 
small clusters at the ends of the branches: the 
petals are narrow and white, making no great 
appearance; they continue in succession most 
part of the summer. 

The sixth species flowers in May, and con¬ 
tinues to do so during most of the summer 
months : the seeds ripen in this climate. It is 
a native of the South-west coast of Africa. 

The seventh has a round fleshy stalk with 
swelling knots at the joints, rising about three 
feet high, and sending out several irregular 
smoothTbrahches : the leaves are thinly disposed, 
smooth, fleshy, gray, ending obtusely, and 
Standing on short footstalks : the flowers four 
or five on a peduncle: the petals dark-purple, 
having a very agreeabte scent in the evening : 
it flowers most part of the summer. 


The eighth species has a shrubby stem, cover¬ 
ed with an ash-coloured bark, branched, two 
fret high : the leaves are numerous, alternate, 
neaidy equal to the petioles, very deeply fivc- 
clcft: the segments pinnate and hipimiate, 
linear: stipules wide, acuminate and shrivel¬ 
ling: the peduncles axillary, solitary, wilh one, 
two, or three flowers; invokicrc generally five- 
cielt, shrivelling. The whole plant has a strong 
sin ell of turpt n line. The leaves in the young 
plants are often three inches long; hut in old ones 
only one third of the st?c, and moic numerous. 
It has the name Hadt*la t from the rough rasp- 
like surface of its leaves. It flowers from 
March to July* 

There are two varieties, a larger and a smaller: 
and as it is readily raised from seeds, it affords 
many seminal varieties. 

The ninth rises wilh an upright shrubby stalk 
seven or eight feet high, sending uul several side 
branches with large, angular, rough leaves, on 
short footstalks : the flowers are produced in 
large panicles (umbels) at the ends of the 
branches : the two upper petals, which are 
pretlv large, turn upwards, and are finely varie¬ 
gated ; but the three under ones are very small, 
and, being ben! back, arc screened From eight, 
unless the flower be viewed near. It flowers 
from April to July. 

The tenth species rises wilh a soft shrubby 
stem to the height of eight or ten feet, sending 
out several branches, which are generally erect: 
the leaves of a thick substance, and a lucid 
green, on pretty long footstalks, covered with 
soft hairs on their under aide: the flowers 
are in loose bunches (umbe^), on long, stiff, 
axillary peduncles: the corolla bright scarlet: 
the flowers make a fine appearance, and there 
is a succession of them during all the summer 
months. 

The eleventh rises with a shrubby stalk four 
or five feet high, and divides into a great num¬ 
ber of irregular branches, so as to form a large 
bush, frequently eight or ten feet in height: the 
leaves are indented on the edge in several obtuse 
segments, cut into short teeth; there is a pur¬ 
plish curved zone in form of a horse-shoe, from 
one side of the base to the other, correspond¬ 
ing with the border; and when eciitly nibbed, 
the leaves have a scent like scalded apples : the 
flowers are produced in pretty close bunches, on 
axillary peduncles, five or six inches in length, 
coming out towards the ends of the branches ; 
they are of a reddish purple colour, and con¬ 
tinue in succession great part of the sum¬ 
mer. 

There is a variety with fine variegated leaves, 
and the flowers varv much in colour from 
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purple, through the different shades of red to 
high scarlet. 

The twelfth species has the stem shrubby, 
twisted j covered with an ash-coloured bark : I he 
branches round, villose, sub-herbaceous, a foot 
long : the leaves opposite, on long petioles, 
glaucous, rugged; lobes curled, toothed; the 
htipults almost cnibraciutr, acuminate : the 
common peduncle often opposite to a leaf, or 
lateral, sometimes axillary, lunger than liic leaf: 
involucre one-leafed, man v-parted, shrivelling ; 
rays about thirteen, scarcely an inch long. It 
is rentalked by Jacquin, that the whole has a 
very strong smell: and Curtis says that it oh* 
viously differs from all the other species in the 
particular siiape of its leaves, and the colour of 
the flowers, which are usually of a rich and very 
dark purple edged with win to* It flowers from 
June to August* 

The thirteenth species rises with an upright 
shrubby stalk to the height of seven or eight 
feet, sending out many pretty strong branches : 
the leaves arc somewhat like those of the vine ; 
the lower on long petioles, the upper on short 
ones ; when rubbed, they have a scent of balm ; 
the flowers grow in compact clusters, on the top 
of long, naked, axillary peduncle^ rising much 
higher than the branches; being small and of a 
pale blue colour, making no great figure; but 
containing a succession for most part of the 
summer. 

The fourteenth rises with a shrubby stalk four 
or five feet high, dividing into several weak ir¬ 
regular brandies; the leaves aTC divided into 
three unequal lobes, which are hairy, and waved 
on their edges; they arc placed alternately, and 
their footstalks are hairy; the flowers grow in 
close roundish heads, forming a sort of corymb ; 
are of a purplish blue colour, and continue in 
succession a great part of the summer: the 
leaves, when rubbed, have the odour of dried 
roses. 

The fifteenth species has a shrubby stem, 
covered with a gray hark, three feet high and 
more; b ranches declining and decumbent, green, 
clammy, as is the whole plant; the leaves are 
alternate, the uppermost sometimes opposite, 
often shorter than the petioles, large, acute, 
sinuate : the stipules wide-acuminate, shrivel¬ 
ling : the common peduncles axillary, lateral, 
ur opposite to a leaf, erect, solitary, longer than 
the leaves: involucre five-leaved, the leaflets 
ovate-acute, shrivelling: rays from three to 
eight, half an inch long ; the middle ot the leaf 
is generally stained with purple* It flowers in 
May and June, continuing to September* 

Several varieties have been produced from 
seed. 


The rixtccnlh rises with a shrubby stalk eight 
or ten feet high, sending out several irregular 
branches : the leaves arc roundish, with the 
sides erect, So as to form a hollow or hour!, 
whence termed emvkd ; art heart-shaped at the 
base, or kidney-shaped, and from the footstalk 
run many nervt s ai'uing from a point, bill di¬ 
verging towards the sides; the borders arc 
sharply indented; those cm the lower part of the 
branches have long footstalks, and are placed 
without order on every ode, but those on the 
upper part have shorter footstalks, and stand 
opposite: the flowers arc produced in large pa¬ 
nicles (or umbels) on the lops of the branches, 
of a purple blue colour* It flowers from June 
to September. 

The seventeenth species has a shrubby branch¬ 
ed stem, when young red, when very young 
green and villose, when old covered with an 
ash-coloured bark : the leaves arc alternate, al¬ 
most equal to the petioles, tomentosc, whitish 
underneath: the stipules suhovatc: the flower* 
at the ends of the stem and branches in nume¬ 
rous umbels. It flower* from March to July * 

There are several varieties. 

The eighteenth has the sulk green, surface 
smooth and somewhat glossy, beset with spines 
which bend back and terminate in brow nisi* 
weakish points; these appear to have been pri¬ 
marily the stipules, which become thus fleshy 
and rigid : the leaves are on long footstalks, 
veiny, soft and downy* especially on the under 
side, which is of a much lighter colour than the 
upper : the flowering stem proceeds from the 
summit of the stalk, and is a foot or more in 
height: as it advances it throws out its branches 
or peduncles, ultima Lely about five in number, 
each of which has a leaf at its base, similar to 
the other leaves of the plant, but smaller, and 
terminates In an umbel of seven or eight 
flowers of a spotted purple colour* In its habit 
it somewhat resembles ihe preceding. It flowers 
from May to September* 

It varies w ith petals of a rich purple colour,, 
in which the spots are similar, but not so con¬ 
spicuous. 

The nineteenth species has angular stems, 
angles four, sometimes three, succulent, as is 
ttie whole plant, procumbent when they shoot 
out imo length, at first hairy, afterwards very 
smooth, much branched, and three feet high; 
the leaves alternate, almost equal to the petioles, 
orbicnlate, five-lobed; the younger villose, tooth- 
cremate, violatc-eolourcd underneath, and above 
having a dark red zone; the older cremate, 
fleshy, dark green, with a few villose hairs, 
and frequently with a zone: the stipules sliuri, 
semicircular, spreading, shrivelling; the pc- 
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dnncJt'3 axillary, erect, nidged ; wkh four sub- 
ovate stipules at the forks* Mr. Curtis observes 
that a vein of singularity runs through the whole 
of this plants its stalks are unequally and ob¬ 
tusely quadrangular, sometimes more evidently 
triangular ; its leaves few and remarkably sinal 1 ; 
its flowers, on the contrary, are uncommonly 
large,and, what is more extraordinary, have only 
four petals; previous to their expansion the 
body of filaments is bent so as to form a kind of 
bow* 

There is a variety with beautifully coloured 
leaves. 

The twentieth has a shrubby stem, four or 
five feet hii;h* sending out several branches : the 
ed li tides long, coming out from the side of the 
ranches: the flowers vary consideiably both in 
size and colour: its foliage is different from 
that of the other sorts,and, as its name imports, 
like that of the birch* tree* It flowers must part 
of the summer* 

In the twenty-first, the whole plant is very 
smooth, glaucous, and in a manner whitish: 
the stem shrubby, with round, rod-like, declin¬ 
ing branches, two feet hisih : the leaves opposite, 
often shorter than the petioles, which are round 
and erect : the stipules lanceolate-acuminate, 
fleshy, deciduous : the peduncles alternately 
axillary, very long, one- or two-flowered* It 
flowers from June to August* 

The twenty-sccoiid species has a shrubby 
Stem, six or seven feet high, sending out several 
tide branches: the leaves of a gray colour, and 
having an acid taste like sorrel: the peduncles 
axillary, long, sustaining three or four flowers, 
with narrow unequal petals, of a pale blush-co¬ 
lour, with some stripes of a light red ; the flowers 
continue in succession most part of the summer. 

There is a variety with scarlet flower* raised 
from seed. 

The twenty-third has a shrubby stem, round, 
three or four feet high, the thickness of a Jiueer, 
upright, of a reddish bay colour, brandling from 
the axils, very rough, as is the whole plant, but 
becoming smooth with age: the leaves on long 
petioles, very widely wedge-shaped, ihiee-nerv¬ 
ed, acute, sti flash, alternate, except the np/er 
ones next the flowers, which are oppos’tc, the 
lower ones seven or eight indies in kngih 
reckoning the petioles; the lobes gashed or 
thinly toothed, but sometimes quite entire : the 
stipules small, ovate-acuminate, on cadi skie 
l>ext the petioles; the common peduncles tet- 
Uimating and axillary, short, su-taming com¬ 
monly from four to six flowers* of a purple 
mse-colour, with dark blond-red spot** It 
flowers from August to November* 

The twenty-fourth has a sutirutieosc stem. 


dichotomous* round, purple, villose, erect, two 
Net high and more: brandies simple, short, 
resembling the stem : the leaves rigid, strirosc- 
rug^'il, an inch long: serratures purplish* the 
petioles v.thwe, the length of the leaves: the 
stipules two or more, ovate-acme* concave, a 
line in length : the flowers lateral and terminat¬ 
ing, miibdld: b-vo;u?rvs hnacoiate, purple, 
subciliate* It differs materially from the other 
sorts in the unusual roughness of the stalks, as 
well as in its whole habit. 

The twenty-tilth species, which is but newly 
introduced* scarcely eweeds a Juot in hckjht* 
growing up with a shrubby stem, and spreading 
widely it'll o mini crons flowering brandies, so 
intidi disposed to produce flowers in a constant 
succession, that during most of the summer the 
plant is loaded with a pro hi-don nf them. For 
the most part they go off without seed; and 
u hen any is produced, tLcre is generally one 
perfect and lour abortive. The whole plant is 
covered with short white hairs, which nice to 
the foliage a somewhat silvery hue. The two 
uppermost petals are nf a beautiful red, having 
their basts nearly black ; the three lowermost 
arc white* 

Most of the above species arc natives of the 
Cape* 

There arc also many other species that mav be 
cultivated* 

Culture .—All the sorts may be increased by 
seeds* which should be sown in the * j arly spring 
in pots filled with kitchen garden mould, pi unking 
them in a moderate hi a-bed. The plants sootv 
appear; when they should have fresh air as much 
as possible, to prevent their being drawn up 
wc;Jt. When the plants have attained some 
growth, they should be removed into separate 
small pots tilled with the same sort of earth, re- 
plunging thun in the hot-bed idl fresh rooted,, 
and giving proper shade. They should after¬ 
wards be gradually inured to the open air, in 
order to be placed out in it in the summer 
season in a sheltered situation, 

1'hey may aJs^ be raised in the open ground, 
without the lint-bed* but not so well, 

hut they are more commonly increased* espe¬ 
cially the shrubby sort ^ hy cult tugs of the young 
branches* w uieh should he planted in a shady 
b odcrin the summer, or in pots,and plunged in 
any :.oMied; which is the better method. When 
v eil rooted they may by taken up* and planted 
into separate pots* placing them m the shade Jl 
they have taken new root; after which they 
may he removed into a slithered situation, ami 
be treated iu the same manner as the seedling 
plants. The fifth* seventh, and fifteenth sorta 
have more succulent stalks than the others : the 
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cutting* should therefore he planted in pots 
filled with the aame sort of earth* and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, where thev may 
be shaded from the sun in the heat of the day, 
and have but liuie water 5 for these arc very apt 
to rot with much moisture* When these are well 
rooted, thevmav be removed* and planted in se¬ 
parate pots Idled -with the same sort id' earth* and 
.placed in the shade till they have taken new 
root; then they may be removed into a sheltered 
situation, where they may remain till au¬ 
tumn. These sorts should be sparingly watered, 
especially in the winter season, a 3 they are apt 
to take a mould mess with moisture* or in a 
damp air* They thrive much better in an airy 
class-case than in a green-house* as in the 
former they have more sun and air than in the 
latter* lint all the other shrubby sorts are pro¬ 
per for the green-house, where they only re¬ 
quire protection from frost, but should have a 
large share of free air when the weather is mild* 
They require water every w eek, in mild weather 
once or twice ; but it should not be given them 
in too great plenty, especially in frosty weather. 
These plains should be hardened in the spring 
gradually, and towards the middle or end of 
May be taken out of the green-house, and at 
first placed under the shelter of trees, where 
they may remain a fortnight or three weeks to 
harden; and then be removed into a situation 
where they may be defended from strong winds, 
and enjoy the morning sun till eleven o'clock, 
where they will thrive better than in a wanner 
situation. And as these sorts grow pretty fast, 
they soon fill the pots with their roots; and 
when they stand long unremoved in summer, 
they frequently put nut their roots through the 
holes at the bottom of the pots into the ground, 
w hen the plants grow vigorously ; but if suffered 
to continue long in this manner, it is difficult to 
remove them ; as, if their roots be turn off, all 
the younger branches deonv, and the plants are 
frequently killed. The pots should therefore be 
moved once in a fori night or three weeks, in 
the summer months, and the roots which 
may be ihcn pushing through the holes cut off, 
to prevent their striking into the ground. 

They riquhe also to be new potted at least 
twice in the summer; the first time alter they 
have been three weeks or a month out of the 
gmm-house; the second towards the end of 
August, or the beginning nf September, that the 

f dauls may have unit to rsubli- h their new roots 
>cforc thev arc re moved into the green-fiou^e. 
Wlunili^js peiformed, all the roots on the 
outside oi the balls of earth should be cart fully 
pared of., and as much of the old earth drawn 
away horn (he roots, as can be dune with safety 


to the plants; then, where they require it, they 
should 00 put into poll a size larger than those 
out of which they were taken, putting a quan¬ 
tity of fresh eanh into the bottom of'each pot, 
placing the plants upon it, being careful that 
the bull about the roots of the phmt be not 
so high as the rim of the pot, that some room 
may be left to contain the water which may be 
given to them* Then the cavitv all round the 
ball should be filled up with fresh earth, be 
ently pressed down, and ihe bottom of the pot 
eaten upon the ground, to settle the earth ; the 
plant being then well watered, and the stem 
fastened so as to prevent the wind from dis¬ 
placing the roots before they are fixed in the 
new earth* 

Where such mould as has been mentioned 
cannot be procured, fresh hazel loam from a 
pasture, mixed with a fourth or a fifth part of 
rotten dung ; or, where the earth is inclinable to 
bind, a mixture of rotten Un ; and, where light 
and warm* a mixture of mat’s-dung may be cm* 
ployed. This com [lost should be mixed three 
or four months before it is used, and be turned 
over three or four times, that the parts may be 
well incorporated. 

T)ie shrubby sorts require to be looked over 
frequently during the winter, while they are in 
the green-house, to pick off all dcraved leaves 
from them, which if left on will not only 
render the plants unsightly* but by their falling 
off make a filter among the other plants ; and 
if they arc suffered to rot in the house, they 
occasion a foul, nasty, damp air, which is very 
prejudicial to all the plants. 

The first sort from having herbaceous stalks 
13 best increased by seeds, though cuttings of it 
will lake root. 

And the second sort may not only be propa¬ 
gated by seeds, but also from heads slipped off 
from the short fleshy stalk; which should have 
their lower leaves stripped off, and be then 
planted single in a small pot; or where the 
heads arc small, two or three may be put into 
one pot; plunging them into a very moderate 
fiot-bed, shading and refreshing them gently 
with water. They take root in a month or five 
weeks; when they should be hardened gradu¬ 
ally to the open air, where they may remain till 
autumn* when they must be removed into shel¬ 
ter, as in the other kinds. 

The sixih kind is capable of being increased 
both by feeds and cuttings, but is found to be 
mure tender than many oilier sorts, and moie 
liable to be injured by damps. The eighth 
species is readily increased by cuttings ; but 
the twclhh is more difficultly raised in this way. 
The Jiitccuth is easily raised by cuttings, and 
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sometimes by seeds : anti the seventeenth rea¬ 
dily strides from cuttings: the eighteenth pro¬ 
duces seeds* but is more usually increased by 
cutting;* : anil the nineteenth and twentieth are 
readily propagated in the same way: the twenty* 
first is likewise raided from cuttings* but they 
arc not very free in striking ; the twenty*fourth 
is raised in this manner without difficulty : but 
in the twemy*fiith, from the brandies running 
out speedily into flowering stalks* few are 
formed proper for cuttings* and these are struck 
with difficulty* 

All these plants are highly ornamental, and 
afford considerable variety in collections of 
green-house plants. 

PELLITORY, BASTARD, See Achillas* 

PELLITORY OF SPAIN. See Anthkmis, 
PENNY-ROYAL. See Alt*: nth a Pule* 

G1UM. 

PENTAPETES, a genus comprising a plant 
of the exotic kind, for the stove* 

h belongs to the class and order Mmadelpkia 
Dodzcandria, and ranks ia the natural order of 
Coin mniferoe* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a double 
perianthium : outer three-leaved, one-sided, 
caducous: leaflets linear, acuminate; inner 
one-leafed, five-parted, permanent: segments 
lanceolate, acuminate, spreading, longer than 
the corolla: the corolla has five petals, roundish, 
spreading* fastened to the pitcher of stamens: the 
stamina have fifteen filaments, filiform, upright, 
shorter than the corolla, united below into a pen¬ 
tagon pitcher, but free above : anthers sagittate, 
upright : liirules five* 11 near-lam relate, petal* 
shaped, upright, each between every three sta¬ 
mens, springing from the pitcher ; the pistillum 
has an ovate germ : style filiform, thickened 
above, striated, longer than the stamens, per¬ 
manent : stigma obsoletely five-toothed; the 
peri carpi um is a membranaceous capsule* sub- 
globular* acuminate* five-celled* five-valved: 
partitions contrary; the seeds eight, ovate, acute, 
four on each side* fastened within side to the 
partition. 

The species is P. Phtrnicea t Scarlet-flowered 
Pent a petes. 

It is an annual plant, which dies in the au¬ 
tumn soon after it has ripened seeds: it has an 
upright stalk from two to near three feel high* 
sending out side branches the whole length : 
those from the lower part of the stalks are the 
longest: the others gradually diminish, so as to 
form part of a pyramid* They are garnished 
with leaves of different forms ; the lower leaves, 
which are largest, are cut on their sides towards 
the base into two side lobes which are short* and 
the middle if extended two or three inches 
J 


further m length, so that the leaves greatly re- 
seinbic the points of halberts in their shape; they 
are sligluly serrate, and of a lucid green on 
their upper side, but paler on their under* stand¬ 
ing upon pretty long footstalks: the leaved 
wnich are on the upper part of the branches are 
much narrower, and some of them have very 
small indentures on their sides ; they Sit closer 
to the stalks* and are placed alternately ; the 
flowers are axillary; they come out for the most 
part singly, but sometimes there arc two arising 
at the same place from the side of the footstalk 
of the leaves; die peduncle is short and slender; 
they are of a fine scarlet colour* appearing in. 
July. It is a native of India. 

Culture *—This plant may be increased by 
sowing the seeds upon a good hot-bed early in 
March ; and when the phots are fit to remove 
there should be a new hot-bed prepared to re¬ 
ceive them, into which must be plunged some 
small pots filled with good kitchen-garden earth; 
into each of which one plant should be put, 
giving them a Jittle water to settle the earth to 
their roots* shading them from the sun till (hey 
have taken new root; when they should be' 
treated in the same way as other tender exotic 
plants, admitting the free air to them every day 
in proportion to the warmth, of the season, and 
covering the glasses with mats every even mg. - 
When the plants are advanced in their growth, 
so as to fill the pots with their roots, they 
should be shifted into larger pots, filled with 
the same sort of earth as before, and plunged j 
into another hot-bed, where they may remain 
as long as they can stand under the glasses of 
the bed without being injured ; and afterwards 
they must be removed cither into a stove or 
a glass-case, where they may be screened from 
the cold, and in warm weather have plenty of 
fresh air admitted to them. 

These plants are sometimes turned out of the 
ots, when they are strong, and planted in warm 
orders; where, if the season prove very warm, 
the plants will flower tolerably* 

PENTSTEMON, a genus containing plant! 
of the hardy herbaceous flowering kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
jlr/giotyfirmia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Pet wnates* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, five-parted, permanent: 
segments lanceolate, almost equal; the corolla 
one-petalled* two-lipped: tube longer than the 
caly*, gibbous above at the base, wider at top, 
and there ventricose underneath: upper lip up-’ 
right bifid ; segment* ovate, blunt, shorter than 
the lower Lip; lower lip three-parted; segment! 
ovate* blunt* bent down* shorter than the tube : 
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lbe stamina have four fill form fil ant nils, diverg¬ 
ing air lie tij>^ inserted into the ba^e of llie tube, 
ftnd shorter than it; the two bmcr )on£cr: 
anthers roundish, distant, included, bifid; 
xvith the lubes divaricating : the rudiment of 
■ft fifth filament between the tipper ones in¬ 
serted into itie tube, the same Knirtli with the 
siamens, filiform, straight, bearded above at the 
lip: the pistillum is an ovale germ: style fili¬ 
form, the length of the tube, bent clown at the 
tip: stigma truncalc: the pericarpium is an 
ovate capsule, acute, compressed, two-ce!led, 
two-valvcd: the seeds numerous, subglobular : 
the receptacle large. 

The species cultivated is P* kzvigata, Smooth 
Pcntstemon. 

It has a perennial, creeping, fibrous, white 
root : the stein a foot and half high and more, 
round, purple below, brachiatc : the lower leaves 
ovate-acuminate, quite entire, pctiuled, some’ 
times purple underneath, on petioles winged 
to the base : the stem-leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
opposite, embracing, toothkted, smooth on both 
sides: the flowering branches in a manner dicho¬ 
tomous, with the flowers two together: the corolla 
pale purple, somewhat hirsute on the outside* 
Culture.— This plant may be increased by 
sowing the seeds cither in the autumn or early 
spring in the places where they are to remain, 
or in beds, to be removed in the beginning of 
the summer to the borders or chimps of the 
pleasure-grounds. 

They atlord variety among other plants of si¬ 
milar growth in these situations. 

PEPPER, See Piper, 

PEPPER, GUINEA* See Capsicum* 
PEPPER, JAMAICA* Sec Myhtus, 
PEPPERMINT* See Mentha* 
PERENNIAL PLANTS, arc such as are of 
long duration. Such plants as are perpetuated 
by the roots, whether the leaves and stalks decay 
an mi ally in winter, or always remain, provided 
the roots are of many years duration, arc per¬ 
ennial* All plants, therefore, with abiding 
roots, both of the herbaceous, shrub, and tree 
kinds, are perennials; though in tlie general ac¬ 
ceptation of the word perennial, it is most com¬ 
monly applied to heibaccmis vegetables with 
durable roots, more especially those of the flowery 
kind, which among gardeners arc commonly 
called simply perennials, particularly the fibrous- 
rooted tnbe: but it is equally applicable to fibrous* 
tuberous, and bulbous-rooted plants, whose 
roots are of several years' duration: likewise all 
shrubs and trees of every denomination, as hav¬ 
ing abiding roots, are perennial plants* 

And these sorts of plants consist both of de¬ 
ciduous and cvtrr-grccn kinds; those that cast 


their leaves, Sec. in winter being termed dccicht* 
ous perennials, and those winch retain their 
leaves, evergreens. 

The herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous, 
tuberous* and bulbous-rooted kinds, for the 
greater part have annual stalks, rising in spring 
and decaying in winter; ami a great many lo^e 
their leaves’entirely also in lluu season, such as 
the perennial suit-flower, asiCFS, and numerous 
other sorts; and many retain their leaves all tint 
year, but noL their stalks ; as is exemplified in 
the auricula, polyanthus, some campanulas, 
pinks, carnations and many oilier plants. 

Numbers of the herbaceous perennials multi¬ 
ply exceedingly by ofl-sets of the root, by w hich 
they arc readily propagated. .Sic Onr- set, &c. 

All the tree and shrub perennials are durable 
in root, stem, and branch ; but renew their 
leaves annually. Even the ever-green kinds* 
although they are in leaf the year round, 
put forth new leaves every year, to which the 
old ones gradually give place* See Deciduous 
and Evek-gkeen Tkkes, £kc. 

PERIPLOCA, a genus comprising plants of 
the woody climbing kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Pentamhia 
Dlgyntay and ranks in the natural order of 
CotttortoP" 

The characters are : that the calyx is a five- 
cleft perianthiurn, very small, segments ovate; 
permanent: the corolla one-pci ailed, wheel- 
shaped, five-parted: segments oblong, linear, 
truncated, emarginate: nectary very small, five- 
deft, surrounding the genitals, putting out five 
threads,curved inwards, shorter than the corolla, 
and alternate with it; the stamina have short 
filaments, curved inwards, converging, villose: 
anthers twin, acuminate, converging over the 
stigma; with lateral cells: pollen bags five, at 
the notches of the stigma, each common to two 
anthers : the pistillum consists of two ovate 
germ?, approximating: styles united at top : 
stigma capitate, convex, five-cornered, with the 
corners notched : the peticaipium consists of two 
huge follicles,oblong, vcntrico?c,one-celled, onc- 
Viilvcd, ghied together at the tip: the seeds very 
many, imbricated, crowned with a down : the 
receptacle longitudinal, filiform. 

flu? species cultivated are: I* P * Grcrfa y 
Common Virginian Silk or Periploca ; S. 
SecanjQ/Wi fireen Pcriploea; 3* P* hulka^ In¬ 
dian 1\rip!oca ; 4* P. ^lj vicuna t African Pe¬ 
ri pi oca. 

The first has the stems shrubby,twining round 
any support mure than forty feci in height, co¬ 
vered with a dark bark, and sending out slen¬ 
der branches u Inch twine round each tuber' this 
leaves arcovatcdanccolate, near lour inches long. 
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and two broad in the middle, of A lucid green in the winter. They all afford variety among 

on their upper side* but pale on their under, potted phots, 

opposite, on short footstalks : the flowers come PER 1 W 1 NCLE. See Vinca, 

out towards the ends oF the small branche3 in FEROLA* See Momordica, 

bunches, and are of a purple colour. It U a PERSE A, See Laurus* 

native of Syria, flowering in July and August, PERSIAN LILY. See Fritilla^ia, 

but rarely ripening seeds m this climate* PEIISICA* See Amygdalus. 

It is sometimes called Climiwg Dog*s*Bane. PERSICARTA, See Polygonum* 

The second species has a twining^shrubby, even PERUVIAN MASTICK TREE* See Sent* 
Stefn: the leaves are opposite, peiioled, even,un- nus* 

demeath paler, veined transversely : the panicles PETIVEEIA, a genus containing plants of 
axillary, alternate, dichotomous, shorter than the the woody exotic perennial evergreen kind for 
leaves; the flowers are small. It differs obviously the stove. 

from the first sort in its small copious flowers* It It belongs to the class and order Hexandrid 
is said to be a native of Egypt ; but its place of Tetragynia {Heptandy'm Monog 7 fma) t and ranks 
growth is uncertain ; flowering in July* in the natural order of Holaracece* 

The third has many slender stalks, which The characters are; that the calyx isafouT- 
iwirie about each other, and by a shrub or other leaved penanihium: leaflets linear, blunt,equal, 
support will rise near three feet high,putting nut spreading, permanent; there is no corolla (ex- 
several small side-branches; these are hairy, as tept the coloured calyx): thestamina have six 
are also the leaves; which are about three quarters eight unequal, awl-shaped, converging filaments; 
of an inch long, and half an inch broad, stand- anthers erect, tin ear-sagittate, bifid at top; th£ 
ing by pairs upon verv short footstalks : the pistillum is an ovate gerni, compressed, emar- 
flowers come out in small bunches from the side gmate: style very short, lateral/ in the groove of 
of the stalks; are small, of a dull purple colour, the germ : styles fottr> permanent, finally bent 
and have a sweet scent* It flowers in the sum- outwards, spioCsceht; stigma pencil-shaped; 
iner, but does not produce seeds in this climate, there is no pericarpium, except the crust over 
It is a native of the Cape* the seed : the seed single, otHong, Narrower be- 

There is a variety with smooth leaves and low, roundish, compressed, emarginate; with 
StaTlts, which comes from the same place* four barbed hooks, bent back outwards, rigid. 

Culture .—These plants maybe easily increased acute, the middle ones longer (naked, but ann- 
by layers iriadc from the yotmg wood in the early ed above with reflex spines), 
spring or summer season* When they arc fully The species are: 1* P . alliacen, Common 
footed, they may be taken off and planted out, Guinea-Hen Weed; S* P. ocitnvlrtt, Dwarf 
the first or hardy kind, either where they are Guinea-Hen Weed* 

to remain, or in the nurtcry, to be- afterwards The first has a strong root, striking deep into 
removed; and the two test, or tender sorts, into the ground : the stems from two to three feet 
pots, to be protected during the winter. high, jointed, and becoming woody at bottom ; 

The first sort likewise often succeeds by the leave* oblong; three inches long and an 
cuttings, and also the two Idst by the use of inch and half broad, of a deep green and 
the hot-bed* veined, placed alternately on short footstalks; 

They tnay all be increased also by sowing the the flowers are produced in slender spikes at the 
seeds procured from abroad in pots of light earth, ends of the branches; are very small, and make 
plunging them in the hot-bed* no figure* It m common in the West Indies, 

They should all be placed near support, to pre- flowering here in June* 
vent their trailing upon the ground and fasten* It thrives most in a dry gravelly soil and a 
in^ about other plants* % shady situation. 

Where the two last sorts arc kept constantly The second species differs from the first, in 
plunged in the tan-bed of the stove, they thrive having a shorter and narrower stalk ; and in the 
and flower much better than in any other situa- flowers having eight stamens ; and, according to 
t ion, but they shouldnot be kept too warm in win- Linnaeus, the leaves arc more rigid and quite 
ter; and in the summer they should have a large smooth, the filaments purple and not white. It 
share of free air admitted to them ; for when is a native of the West Indies* 
thev arc kept too close (heir leaves will be covered Culture *—These plants maybe increased by 

with insects, and the plants become sickly in a slips or cuttings planted out^in the summer, as 
Kliort time* well as by seeds; which must be sown on a hot- 

The first sorts oulv require a little protection bed early in the spring. When the plants art 
Vol* II. < sD 
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come up, they shouldbe removed into separate pots, rate small pot filled with light joamy earth, and 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bea. When re plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
the plant* have obtained a vooi share of strength, be afterwards placed in the bark-bed in the 
they should be inured by degrees to the open air, stove* where they must constantly remain, and 
into which they may be removed towards the end be treated like other plants of the same country, 
of June, placing them in a warm situation. They afford ornament in stove collections. ' 
where they may remain till autumn, when they PETTY WHIN. See Genista. 

must be placed in the stove, and during winter PHASEOLUS, a genus containing plants of 

have a moderate degree of warmth* the climbing esculent and flowering kinds* 

They afford variety, and produce a good effect It belongs to the class and order Diadetphia 
among other potted plants. Dccandria * and ranks in the natural order of 

PETOLA. See Momordica* PapUhnacca or Leguminosce, 

PETREA, a genus containing a plant of the The characters are; that the calyx is a one* 
climbing exotic shrubby kind for the stove. leafed, two-lipped per la lithium; upper lip emar- 
It belongs to the class and order Didynamz a gmate; lower th ree* tool bed ; the corolla pa- 
Angiospermia, and ranks in the natural order of pilionaceous: banner heart-shaped,blunt, emar- 
PttrsonattB. ginate, reclined; the stile bent hack: wings ovate. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- the length of the banner, placed on long claws i 
leafed, bell-shaped peri ant himn : border five* keel narrow, rolled spirally contrary to the sun: 
parted, spreading, very targe, coloured, perma- the stamina have diadelphom filaments, (simple 
nent; segments oblong, blunt, closed at the and nine-cleft,) within the keel, spiral: anthers 
throat by five doubled, truncated scales j the co- ten, simple: the pistillum is an oblong germ, 
rolla one-petal led, wheel shaped, unequal, less compressed, villose: style filiform, beut m spi- 
tban the calyx : tube very shorts border flat, rally, pubescent above: stigma blunt, thickish, 
five-deft; segments rounded, almost equal, villose: thepericarpium is a legume long, straight, 
spreading very much ; the middle one larger and coriaceous, blunt with a point: the seeds kidney* 
of a different colour: the stamina have four fila- form, oblong, compressed, 
meats, concealed within the tube of the corolla. The species is P. vulgaris , Common Kidney* 
ascending, two shorter; anthers oval, erect: the Bean. 

f ugtillum is an ovate germ ; style simple, the ' Other species may be cultivated for the pur- 
ength of the stamens ; stigma blunt: the peri* pose of variety as flower-plants, 
carpium is a capsule obovate, flat at top, two- It has the stem more or less twining*, 
celled, concealed at the bottom of the calyx: the but in some of the cultivated dwarf varieties 
seed single, fleshy. scarcely at all so, quite simple or unbranched : 

The species is P . vohtlilis y Twining Petrea* the leaves termite, acuminate, rounded at the 
This rises with a woody stalk to the height of base, rough, on long petioles: the flowers axil- 
fifteen or sixteen feet, covered with a light-gray lary, in twin racemes, or else on twin petioles ; 
bark,, and sending out several long branches, corolla white, yellow, purple or red ; the banner 
having a whiter bark than the stem: the leaves has a callus, but a small one, and placed near 
are at each joint,, on the lower part of the the edge above the claw ; there is a white necta- 
branches placed by threes, but higher tip by riferous scale between the claw of the banner 
pairs; are five inches long, and two inches and and the single stamen, bent upwards, and grow- 
a half broad in the middle, drawing to a point iug to the filament; besides this, an obliquely 
ut each end; stiff, and their surface is rough, bell-shaped, pellucid, striated nectary surrounds 
of a light green, having a strong dark midrib, the pedicel ot the germ within, the connate fila- 
with several transverse veins running to the bor- ment; the size differs in the several varieties: 
ders, which arc entire ; the flowers arc produced the legume oblong, swelling a little at the seeds, 
at the ends of the branches in loose hunches, when ripe one-celled : the seeds several, ovate or 
nine or ten inches long ; each flower upon a slen- oblong kidney-shaped, smooth and shining; 
der pedicel about an inch In length, of a fine bine varying much in shape and size, but particulaily 
colour. in colour ; being white, black, blue, red, and 

There is a variety with bright blue petals. variously spotted.. It is annual, aud a native of 
Culture *—This is increased by seeds, which both the Indies, 
must be obtained from the places where the They were formerly called. Sperag& Beans , 
trees grow naturally, and be sown in pots French Beans t 8cc + 

plunged in a good hot-bed; and when the plants The principal sub-varieties of the dwarf, or. 
come up, they should be each planted in.a sepa- low-growing sorts, are ; the early white dwarf. 
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the early speckled dwarf; (he early yellow ; the 
early liver-coloured; the early dun-coloured 
dwarf; the larger white or cream-coloured 
dwarf ; the larger black and white speckled dwarf; 
the black-streaked dwarf; the red speckled 
dwarf; the speckled amber dwarf; the spar¬ 
row-egg dwarf; the Canterbury white dwarf; 
the Battersea white dwarf; the China speckled 
dwarf, consisting of black and white speckled, 
brown and white, red and white, he. These are 
of upright dwarf bushy growth, rarely exceeding 
fifteen or eighteen inches in height; and seldom 
throw out runners, except the Canterbury and 
Battersea sorts, which sometimes send out a 
few stragglers, but which seldom extend to much 
distance. 

The first three or four sorts are at present in 
most esteem for their coming early into bearing: 
Being of smaller growth than the other sorts, 
they sooner form themselves for blossom and 
bearing, of course arc proper for planting for 
the earliest crops, and for forcing in hot-beds, 
&c. As they, however, do not continue long 
in bearing, they are not so proper for the main 
crops as the larger dwarf sorts; particularly the 
black and white speckled, the Canterbury and 
Battersea kinds, which arc all excellent bearers; 
but the two latter most of all, and the pods are 
smaller, more numerous, and esteemed the 
sweetest eating of all the dwarf kinds whilst 
young, though the pods of the large white dwarf, 
and the speckled kind in particular, continue 
exceedingly good, even when of pretty large 
size, but superior in the latter, both in a more 
plentiful longer production, and goodness for 
eating, being excellent for a principal crop in 
a family garden ; as are also the Battersea and 
Canterbury sorts, which should not be omitted 
on the same occasion ; and these two varieties 
are in most esteem for general culture by the 
market-gardeners, for mam crops, as being by 
them considered both the most profitable in 
bearing, and having a smaller pod, the most sale¬ 
able in the markets : however, any of the other 
dwarf sorts are also proper to cultivate occa¬ 
sionally, for variety, both for private and public 
'Use. 

There is a scarlet bean which is by some con¬ 
sidered a distinct species, but probably a variety 
of this, the running or twining stalks of which, 
if properly supported, rise to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet: the leaves are smaller 
than those of the common garden-bean: the 
flowers grow in large spikes, are much bigger, 
and of a deep scarlet colour: the pods are Targe 
and rough; and the seeds are purple marked 
with black, sometimes pure white. 

The principal subvarieties of these, are; the 


large scarlet climber, which rises with many 
twining runners upon support, eight or ten to 
twelve or fifteen fcet high, having numerous 
large clusters of scarlet Cowers, succeeded by 
large, thick, rough, fleshy seed-pods, containing 
large, thick, purplish beans. 

The large white climber; having large clusters 
of white flowers, large, thick, rough seed-pods, and 
white seed. These sorts are alike in respect to 
their growth, differing only in thecolourof their 
flowers and seed, which is pretty permanent; 
thev are great bearers; and the plants of the 
same crop continue in bearing from July or Au¬ 
gust until October; the pods, even when large, 
.boiling exceedingly green, being remarkably 
tender and well flavoured. 

The large Dutch climber, which rises with 
twining runners, upon support, ten or twelve 
feet hi^h; numerous clusters of white flowers, 
succeed by tong, broad, compresscd-flat, 
smooth pods, containing large, oblong, flat, 
white seed : this is also a very great bearer, but 
it does not continue near so long in production 
as the two former climbers ; its pods, however, 
which are very long, smooth, and fleshy, boil 
exceedingly green, tender, and good : and, of 
the runner kind, it is a very desirable family 
bean, inferior to none for sweetness of fla¬ 
vour* 

But the following sorts are of a more mode¬ 
rate growth. The negro runner: the Battersea 
white runner; and, the Canterbury runner; 
which, though climbers, ramble less, but bear 
plentifully and continue some time. The pods 
are smaller, but very tender, very delicate in 
eating, while in moderate young growth. 

Culture .—Aa these are all plants of the an¬ 
nual tender tribe, they require to be raised every 
year, in the latter spring and summer months, 
as from April till June or liter, by different sow¬ 
ings, at the distance of a few weeks, when the 
danger of frosts is over. 

Culture in the Dwarf Aoirff.—In cultivating 
these sorts, proper kinds should be chosen for 
the different crops. As for the forward ones, any 
of the early sorts are proper, but the early white, 
early speckled, dun, and yellow kinds are rather 
the earliest bearers; and for the main crops any of 
the larger dwarf kinds, though preference should 
be given to the speckled, the Battersea, and the 
Canterbury dwarf kinds, as being all plentiful 
bearers, and continuing long in successional 
bearing on the same plants. 

These sorts of beans, from tiieir tender nature, 
seldom admit of being sown or planted earlier 
than April, when the weather is become a little 
settled; as the seed is not only impatient of 
cold moi &ture in the ground, arid subject 
$ D 2 
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to rot, but the young plant* that happen to come 
up early are often cut off* or greatly injured, by 
the rooming frosts, or cold cutting winds, that 
frequently prevail in the beginning of this and 
the following month. But toward* the middle 
of it, if the weather is fine and dry, some maybe 
ventured in a warm dry situation and light soil, 
for the early natural crops; and in the latter end 
of it, or beginning of the following month, 
when (he weather is suitable, it is proper to be¬ 
gin to put in the first genera) crops in the open 
quarters, &c., and to continue planting some 
every fortnight or three weeks until the middle 
or latter end of July ; by which means regular 
supplies of young kidney-beaus may be had for 
the table or market, from about the middle or 
latter end of June until the beginning of the 
autumn season* 

Where, howeVer, it i* desired to try them a* 
early as possible in the full ground, some may 
be put in about the beginning of April, in dry 
weather, close tinder a warm wall, or other 
similar situation where the soil is dry; and in 
a fortnight after some more, io a larger por¬ 
tion . If the first should fail, these sometimes 
succeed j and if both are attended with success, 
one will follow the other in bearing; though it 
is two to one against the success of the first 
planting. But as only a few should be planted 
so early, if they fail, it is only thedoss of a little 
labour and seed, as the same ground will do 
again ; and if they succeed and produce only a 
few but a week sooner than common, they will 
he esteemed a rarity, either for family use or 
the market. 

They all succeed in any common dry soil of 
the garden; but for the forward crops, a dry 
light soil should constantly be chosen, rejecting 
heavy and wet grounds, for in such a soil most 
of the early-pi an ted seed infallibly rot. Like¬ 
wise for the early crops, it is higly requisite to 
have a sheltered warm situation full to the sun; 
a warm south border is a very proper exposure ; 
but for the main crops, any of the open quar¬ 
ter* may be made use of with propriety - 

Tbe methods of sowing or planting all the 
sorts is in shallow drills, from two to three feet 
asunder* to remain where sown. 

For the early crops, taking advantage of a dry 
day, neat drill* should he drawn with a hoe 
from north to south, two feet or thirty inches 
asunder, and near an inch deep; and to afford a 
greater chance of success, a drill may be made 
close along under the wall, where practicable; 
in these drills the beans should be dropped in 
rows along the bottom*, only about an inch 
and a half asunder, as many of this early sowing 
may fail; covering them evenly with the earth, 
4 


not more than an inch deep; as when covered 
too deep at an early period many are apt to rot, 
by the cold moist dampness of the earth. A* 
soon as they are covered in, the surface should be 
lightly raked smooth ; when the work i* finish¬ 
ed. They come up in about twelve days or a 
fortnight; when they should be manager! as di¬ 
rected below ; and the plants mostly come into 
bearing in six or eight weeks afterwards« 

For the main crops to he planted aft e wards, al¬ 
most any s i luatio n, e i t h er i nth e bord en, or an o pen 
exposure, may be employed; though an open situa¬ 
tion in any of the large quarters is, as has been seen, 
the most proper. In this case drills should be 
drawn two feet and a half asunder, and about one 
inch deep; or, when it is designed to plant rows 
of savoys or cabbage-plants between, {as is often 
practised where necessary to husband the ground 
to the best advantage, but which should always 
be avoided if possible,) the drills should be a 
yard asunder at least; the beans being dropped 
in singly along the bottom of each drill, about 
two or three inches asunder, covering them in. 
evenly afterward* with the earth about an inch 
deep, and finishing with a light raking to smooth 
the surface. They mostly come up at iht* season 
in ten or twelve days, and sometimes sooner in 
fine weather; and the plants usually come 
into plentiful bearing in six or eight weeks af¬ 
terwards. 

In planting out the later general crops, when 
the weather proves very dry and hot, and the 
ground of course very dry, it is proper either tn 
soak the beans a few hour* in soft water pre¬ 
vious to planting; or, instead of this, letting 
the drills for the reception of the beans be weft 
watered, and planting them immediately as above, 
covering them in the proper depth. Either of 
these methods i* very advisable in dry weather 
iu the heat of summer ; it being necessary at 
such times to promote the free germination of 
the seed, in order to bring them up soon and 
regularly, a* they would otherwise rise in a 
straggling manner. 

Iu regard to the general Culture .—When the 
plants of all the above crops are come up, they 
are in general to remain where sown or planted,' 
to yield their produce ; though when necessary 
some may be transplanted, keeping them clean 
from weeds by occasional hoeing in dry weather ; 
and when the plants are advanced about ihree or 
four inches high, booing up a little earth to their 
stems oneach side, which will forward theirgrowth 
and promote their strength; continuing the care of 
destroying weed* as often a* their growth may 
render it necessary ; which is principally all the 
culture required for these lorts, in the foil 
ground, till they arrive at a bearing state, and 
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their: produce ia fit to gather ; except to the 
earliest crops on wprm sunny borders, in very 
dry hot weather, when it may be beneficial to 
give occasional waterings to the plants in the 
uiominga or evenings, especially when in bios-* 
tom, and fruiting. 

In gathering the produce of these torts of 
beans, it should always be performed when the 
pods are quite young, or at least before they be^ 
come large, and the beans in them attain any 
considerable size, as they are then tough, 
stringy, and rank tasted; and in order to con¬ 
tinue the plants in bearing as lung as possible, 
the gatherings should be regularly repeated two 
or three times a week ; for by gathering the 
pods often and clean, as they become fit, the 
plants blossom more abundantly, and continue 
fruiting more plentifully and for a much longer 
period. 

Large quantities of these dwarf kinds are 
often cultivated in the gardens and fields in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, for supplying the 
markets during the fatter part of the summer 
season. 

Culture of early Crops %y artificial Heat 
In order to have these sorts of beans as early at 
possible, recourse is had to raising them by the 
aid of heat, in two or three different methods, 
as by raising the plants in a hot-bed, an inch or 
two high, and then planting them out into A 
warm border, by raising and continuing the 
plants in a hot-bed so as to bear their crops, 
and by aid of a hot-house. 

In the first of these methods, they may be 
forwarded a fortnight earlier than those sown en¬ 
tirely in the full-ground; for this purpose, to¬ 
wards the latter end of March, or early in the 
following month, a moderate hot-bed should 
be prepared a foot and a half or two feet in 
depth of dung, covered either with a frame or 
hand glasses, or arched over with hoops or rods, 
to be covered with mats ; earthing the bed with 
fine, light, rich mould, six inches deep; then 
having some seed of the early sorts, it should be 
sown pretty close either all over the surface, an 
inch or two apart, covering them with earth 
About half an inch deep, or in small dose drills, 
earthing them over the same depth; or where 
only a few are wanted, they may be sown in' 
large pots at about an inch distance and half a 
one deep, and the pots plunged into a hot-bed, 
or placed in a hot-house ; and when the plant# 
come up, the pot# be removed by degrees into 
the full air in warm days, to harden the plants 
for transplantation 3 and it is a good method to 
plant a quantity of beans in smalt pots (thirty- 
two# or forty-eights), three in each pot, plun¬ 
ging the pots ia a hot-bed; and when the plants 


are fit for being transplanted out, they can be 
readily turned out of the pots with the whole ball 
of earth about their routs, so as not to fed their 
removal. But in raising the plants in -cither of 
these methods with this view, attention is par¬ 
ticularly necessary to inure them gradually to 
the full air, by taking off the covers or the glasses 
or mats in all mild weather from those in hot¬ 
beds, and only covering them in cold nights; 
or the pots in the hot-house should be placed 
abroad in fine days; but as they advance in 
growth, and the weather becomes wanner, they 
must be exposed by degrees to the full air, day 
and night, to harden them properly, previously 
to their being finally transplanted out. They 
should also be allowed frequent moderate re¬ 
freshments of water. 

When they have shot out their proper leaves 
in inch or two broad, and all danger of frosty 
mornings and other bad weather is apparently 
over, proceed to plant them out into a warm 
border, under a wall or other fence, taking 
them up with their roots as entire as possible, 
and with as much earth as will hang about them, 
or with a small ball of earth; and those raised 
in small pots by threes may also be easily turned 
out with the whole ball of earth entire ; and a# 
to the mode of planting them, those which can¬ 
not readily be taken up with balls may be 
planted by dibble, in a row along close tinder a 
south wall, or some in cross rows two feet 
asunder, forming shallow drills for their recep¬ 
tion, in w hich the plants should be set three or 
four inches apart; but those with good balls 
about their roots should be holed in with a 
trowel; and if some of those for a small early 
production are also disposed in patches, three 
plant# in each, so a* to be covered occasionally 
in cold night# with hand-glasses, it will be 
found very beneficial in forwarding their growth. 
A# loon as they are planted, in either method, 
a moderate watering should be given to settle 
the earth close about the roots, and repeated in 
dry weather as there may be occasion, till the 
plants have taken fresh root in their new situa¬ 
tions. 

After this they should be kept clean from 
weeds; and when they are a little advanced in 
growth, some earth drawn lightly up about their 
stems; and as the warm season advances, if it 
prove hot and dry, refreshments of water will 
greatly forward and strengthen the growth of 
the plant# and forward their perfection. 

In the second method—about the beginning or 
towards the middle of February a dung hot-bed 
should be made, either a small one in which to 
sow the beans thick for being transplanted, when 
the plant# arc about an inch high, into a larger 
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"hot-bed* to remain for bearing ; or a large oneat 
first* in which to sow the seed and continue the 
plants to attain perfection* as for one, two* or 
more th^e-light frames, about two feet and a 
half high in dung i and when the great heat and 
steam arc a little abated, the bed should be 
covered with light, rich, dry mould,six or eight 
inches thick* for the reception of the seed; then 
small drills should be drawn from the back to 
the front of the bed, near an inch deep, and 
about fifteen or eighteen inches asunder ; pla¬ 
cing the beans two or three inches apart* and 
covering them evenly with the earth tnc above 
depth* then putting on the lights* tilting them 
behind an inch or two high daily, to give vent 
to the steam ; and when the plants appear* con¬ 
tinuing every day to admit air to them at all op- 

S ortumUes, m proportion to the temperature of 
le weather and heat of the bed, to prevent their 
-drawing up weak* and promote their strength as 
they rise in height; bestowing also at this time 
moderate refreshments of water in sunny days j 
and when they are two or three inches high* 
applying a little earth to their shanks; likewise 
supporting a moderate heat in the bed during 
the cold weather* by occasional linings of hot 
dung : and accordingly as the plants advance in 
grow th, and the warm season increases* aug¬ 
menting gradually the portion of fresh air daily 
to harden them by degrees* so as almost to be 
fully exposed occasionally in very warm days* 
especially when beginning to blossom; out 
■keeping them close on nights ; continuing also 
the care of frequent light waterings, which must 
be increased in quantity as the plants advance in 
size* particularly when they are in blossom and 
in a fruiting state: in their advanced growth* if 
they press much against the glasses of the frame* 
it is proper, to raise it ahbottom two or three 
inches* to give rooom at top for their free 
growth* whtch U necessary to promote aplen- 
• tiful bloom for furnishing a sufficiently full 
crop of beam. 

In this mode they may be had at as early a 

E criod as possible* as in April or early in May ; 

ut to have a comtam succession of early kidney- 
beans till crops in the natural-ground come in* 
another crop should be brought forward in hot¬ 
beds* as above* in three weeks after the first' hot* 
bed is made up. 

Where frames cannot be afforded for the 
above purpose* it may be effected in March with 
occasional coverings of mats ; a hot-bed being 
made about two feet high of dung* earthing it 
directly six or seven inches thick* sowing the 
beans as directed above* then arching the bed 
over with hoops, &c M and covering it every 
eight* and in all bad weather* with mats; but 


admitting the free air every mild day* gradually 
hardening the plants as they acquire strength* 
and giving occasional waterings. 

In the third method—early Itidoey-beans may 
he obtained with very liulc trouble at almost 
any time in winter or spring* by raising them 
in pots* or long narrow trough-Iike boxes* about 
two or three feet long and eight or ten inches 
broad at top* placing them any where in the 
lower part of the hut-house ; when the plants 
will succeed. 

The proper kinds for this purpose are: the early 
white* yeliow* and dim-coloured dw&rfr, the 
latter being rather a preferable bearer* continuing 
in longer production ; and the speckled dwarf 
also succeeds very well* and continues long in 
bearing in this mode of culture. 

In respect to the method of management In 
these cases, any time in winter or early m spring* 
some large pots (sixteens or twenty-fours) or 
boxes may be filled with light rich earth, and 
placed in the hot-house, some being arranged 
upon the top of the surrounding wall of the 
bark-bed* and on the top of the front flues to¬ 
wards the upright glasses* and in oLher similar 
convenient situations as room may admit* 
planting in each pot four beans, near an inch 
deep ; or* if boxes, along the middle, in a sort of 
double row, triangular-ways* about four inches 
asunder*^ and the above depth: they soon germi¬ 
nate* and in a few days appear above ground ; 
when they begin to sprout* it U proper to 
moisten the mould with a little water* which 
facilitates the protrusion of the plants out of the 
earth. 

Their after-culture is very easy :—when they 
arc come up* frequent waterings should be 
given, as three time# a week* as the earth dries 
very fast. It should always be kept moderately 
moist* murder that the plants may blossom free¬ 
ly and produce a plentiful crop* which is often 
in as great perfection as in the full-ground. 

As m the other crops* they should be gathered 
often ; as it is the way to continue the plants 
long in a bearing state. 

A regular succession of early young crops of 
these beans may be obtained m this way two 
or three months* by repeated sowings at the in¬ 
terval of about three weeks* so as to have young 
plants advancing in pots or boxes in two or three 
different degrees of growth succeeding each 
other. 

Where there is not much stove-room, it may 
be proper to plant the beans for succession crops 
in small pots (forty-eights), three beans in each; 
and as these take up but little room* they may 
be stowed any where close together, or between 
the other larger pots: the plants will come up 
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mi be advancing in growth, so as that when row far the runners of the plants to wind them- 
those of the preceding crops are going off, these selves round for support, or be planted against 
may be readily turned out of the mall pots with some sort of fence or trcillage work for the 
the whole ball of earth about their roots, and same purpose of training up and supporting the 
replanted into large pots, &c. to remain for Fruit- runners. When, however, it is designed to 
tug, giving water at planting, and frequently train them upon sticks or poles, drills should be 
afterwards, as above, in the first crop? by this drawn four feet or four and a half asunder, es- 

C ractice a month's growth in the plants may pecially for the larger kinds, and an inch deep, 
e gained, and a constant succession of beans in which the ben ns should be dropped three or 
for the table be had. four inches apart; covering them in evenly with 

Culture in the Climbing Kinds *—These are earth, and raking the surface smooth* The 
raised from the seed, by sow ing it annually in the beans will sprout in a few days, and come up in 
later spring and summer months, as in the less than a fortnight. 

dwarf sorts. For this purpose the scarlet run* When the plants are three or four inches 
ner and the white sub-variety of it are tbt most high, a little earth should be drawn with a 
proper for the general crops, as being not only hoe up to their stems, 10 strengthen them, and 
very great bearers and continuing in perfection encourage them to send forth strong runners, 
two or three months, but from their pods. At this time also all weeds between the rows 
when even pretty large, remaining green, fleshy, should be cut up and be removed, 
tender, and wejl flavoured. Some of the Dutch As soon as they begin to push forth their 
runners, and any of the other climbers, may runncfs, some tall sticks or poles should be 
also be cultivated with advantage. placed for them to ascend upon; and as they arc 

The most proper season to begin planting the placed, conducting the runners towards them, 
main crops of all those sorts is the first or in a direction according to their natural mode of 
second week in May, if the weather be fine; as climbing, which is generally to the right, or con- 
being of a delicate nature like the dwarfs, when tr&ry to the sun's motion : they will thus natu- 
planted earlier, both the seed and plants are rally encircle the sticks or poles, and ascend to 
subject to danger from the same causes : how- their tops, even if ten or fifteen feet high,, 
ever, in a south border, or some similar warm producing blossoms and fruit from bottom to 
situation and dry soil, a few may be planted in top. 

the middle or towards the latter end of April, When it is intended to plant these sorts 
to take their chance ; but for the general crops, against fences for support, it should be done in 
the most successful season for planting is from a row close along to the fence; and if against a 
the above period until the middle or latter end wall or paliug, either placing tall poles, or draw - 
of June, but not later than the beginning of ing some strong packthreads from top to bottom 
July : but where the scarlet kind and variety are at six inches distance; the plants readily twining 
planted principally, one planting in May or be- round them, and supporting themselves to a 
ginning of June will come into oearing in July great height* 

or August; and when the pods arc kept gathered In gathering the produce of all these kinds,, 
dean, according as they are fit for use, the plants the same circumstances should be attended to a^ 
continue shooting, blossoming, and bearing in the dwarfs—to gather the pods whilst young 
abundantly until the end of September, ana and tender;. and to continue the plants long in. 
often until the end of October, or even till de- full bearing, always gathering the pods clean aa- 
stroyed by the cold and frosts : but two plant- they become of a proper size: and they will con- 
ing&of any of the sorts of runners, one in May tinue fruiting more abundantly and in. better 
and the other in June, or early in July, are perfection. 

amply sufficient to furnish a very abundant When it is intended to cultivate any of these 
supply for thp whole season of tnis sort of climbing beans as flowering-plants, the scarlet 
crop. kind and its variety are the best sorts for the 

All these kinds prosper almost any where in purpose. They should be sown as above in any 
the garden, both in close and open situations 5 of the compartments of the pleasure-garden, in 
choosiug principally a lightish soil, especially for patches, alternately scarlet and white sort, two 
the forward crops: and the richer the ground, or three beans in each patch, about an inch 
the better it is for the purpose* deep; and when the plants are up and begin to 

As all the running kinds require support of pusn forth runners, tall poles or branchy sticks 
some kind or other to climb upon, they should should be placed for them to climb upon: they 
be planted either in wide rows, for the convent- will thus effect a very fine variety all summer,, 
ence of placing tall sticks or poles along each until the autumn. 
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These kind's of bean# are also often employed 

to run over arbours, and to twine round lines, 
from the top of tall stakes, and stems of small 
irecs ; also tu run tip along the sides of houses, 
or against walls* cither upon poles, o# upon 
packtWad-strings, suspended from abgff*about 
ulflch they will twine iheniselves rrtany feet 
high, bearing abundance of flowers and fruit i 
ihe^ arc likewise sometimes trained to Form 
shady walks, by means of slicks or poles ar¬ 
ranged along each side, or by support of a sort 
of trcillage-work* ranging some tall stakes live 
or six feet asunder, railing them alorjg the 
top with poles, or pan-tile laths, or extend!ng 
strong packthread lines; and from cittiefofwhich 
suspending strings to the ground, six-‘or eight 
inches asunder, fastening them down with f$cg3 : 
upon these strings the plants vrifl climb, and form 
a close hedge i or they might be occasionally 
arched over (he top in a similar manner, for the 
runners to extend, and form a wtiTttfo roof and 
complete shade* Thus this fine climber may 
be trained in various ways according to fancy* 
both tor use and ornament ; from which those 
not accommodated with gardens may plant them 
in pots or boxes, to he placed in court-yards* 
windows* balconies, kc* 

Sfryt/TQ Secdi —In order to have perfectly 
£oml seed* it is necessary to sow a sufficient 
quantity in rows on purpose, suffering the whole 
crop of the plants to remain without gathering 
anv. fnr:*ise: by this means the seed ripens early* 
and in "the highest perfection ; which is cssen- 
liatlv necessary for those who design the seed for 
puffiur supply". In private gardens, and miny 
others, they often* however," after having ga¬ 
thered the prime of the principal crop, leave 
the latter produce of them to grow for seed, 
which* although: it may be tolerably good, is not 
always so large, plump, and fine, as in the 
former method* 

When the peed is quite ripe* which is easily 
known by examining a few of the pods, the plants 
should be pulled up and spread loosely along in 
rows, or upon any low hedges, 8tc.* turning 
them occasionally that the beans may dry and 
harden well; which when effected, eithertbraah 
them out directly, or lay tluthi up in sumo dry 
loft or other room till convenient; and when 
thrashed out and cleared i from the rubbish, 
spread them upon sotne efeatbairy floor, or some 
such place in ihe dry, to harden perfectly; (hen 
they should be put tip in bags, for next year's 
use :— some think the change kof seed of this 
kind to be of much consequent 

PHILADELPHTJS, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy deciduous flowering shrubby kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Icasandria 


Momgtjnm, and ranks in the natural order of 

Hespertde&t 

The characters are : that the calyx is a oue- 
Icafed periamhium* four- or five-parted* acumi¬ 
nate, permanent: the corolla has four or five 
roundish petals* flat, large, spreading : the sta¬ 
mina have tvvtnty or twenty-five a wl -shaped 
filaments, the length* of the calyx : ambers erect* 
four-grooved: the |%ti!luin fS an inferior germ : 
style filiform, four- or five-pafU'd: stigmas 
simple ; the pcriearp'mm is art ovate capsule, 
acuminate at both endn<tked at trie top by th§ 
calyx being barked, fmtr- or five-celleds parti¬ 
tions contrary: the seeds numerous* oblong* 
miall, decumbent* anllejj* fastened to the thick¬ 
ened edge of the partitions : arils club-shaped, 
acuminate* toothletcd at the base. v 

The aperies is fh cor&ftariuBj Common Sy- 
ritiga or Mock Orange. 

It is a shrub that ;rends up a great number of 
slemiur stalks from the root* seven or eight feet 
in height, having a gray bark, and putting forth 
several short brandic^froni'their sides,- the leaves 
ovate or ovate-lanceolate; those upoii the young 
shgots three inches and a half long, and two 
broad in Che middle, terminating in acute points, 
and having several indentures on their 
they are rough and of a deep green on I 
upper side, and pale on |beir undA’ jfegtiftt 
posits upon very short footstalks, and 
taste of fresh cue umbel* ; the fiowefs i 
from the side* and at the end of the L 
loose bunches* cadi on a short pcdic 
are white* and hav r e a strong scent, tvF 
some distance resembles that of orange-fl 
but near, H is loo powerful for most 
the flowers appear at the end of May, 
timic a great part of June, It is a ns‘ : 
bly, of the South of Europe 4 . 

There are two varieties: the dwarf 
which seldom vises above ihfceyfcct high: tOe 
leaves are shorter, more ovjfe, and little indent¬ 
ed on their edges: the flowers emu e out singly 
from the side of the branches, ajid hare a double 
or treble row of petals ef the same siae and form 
as the other* and thfe flowers li®ve the same 
scent ; but flowering very rarely | it is not so 
much in estimation * 

The Cffcmwz swin A* whiclMrises with a 
shrubby stalk cbmrft feet 111igli* sending 

out slender bmnche^froin the opposite to 
efccli other: the lessee Imootto, SMpetl like those 
ef the pear-tree* entire* opposiieJdn pretty tong 
footstalks : the flower? are produced at the ends 
of die branches ; they are ls^§£, but without 
scent ; each has four white ovalqpctals spreading 
open, and a large calyx composed of four aeute- 
poifttedleaflets/ . ‘ ’ 
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Culture .—'These plants way be increased by 
suckers, layers, and cuttings. 

The suckers arc sent From lhe roots in groat 
plenty; these should be taken from the old 
plants in autumn, and be planted in a nursery, 
to grow one or two years till they have obtained 
sufficient strength, when they may be* removed 
to the places where they arc to remain. 

The layer? may be laid down in the autumn, 
being made from the young twigs. These may 
be taken off in the following autumn, when well 
rooted, beintr planted out where they are to remain. 

The cuttings of the young shoots may be 
planted in the autumn, m a shady situation, 
where they soon form plants. 

The plants are extremely hardy, and thrive 
in almost any soil or situation, but grow taller 
in light good ground than in that which is 
stiff. 

They are commonly disposed in plantations 
of flowering shrubs, among others of the same 
growth; mixing very well with lilacs, gelder 
roses, and laburnums; and particularly valuable 
from their thriving under the shade of trees, 
and forming a blockade against low buildings, 
where persons have no objection to their strong 
smell. 

PHILLYREA, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy evergreen shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Sepiarice* 

The characters arc ! that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth!urn, tubular, four-itoothed, very 
small, permanent: the corolla one-petallea, 
funnel-Form : tube scarcely any : border four- 
parted, revolute, acute; segments ovate: the 
stamina have two filaments, opposite, short: 
anthers simple, erect: the pistillum is a supe¬ 
rior roundish germ : style simple, the length of 
the stamens ; stigma thickish : the pericarpium 
is an ovate-globular, two-celled berry t the seeds 
solitary, flatfish on one side, convex on the 
other, one of them frequently abortive. 

The species are : 1. P. media, Lance-leaved 
Phillyrea; 3. P* anguslifolia, Narrow-leaved 
Phillyrea ; 3. P, latifblia, Broad-leaved Phil- 
lyrea. 

The first rises to an equal height with the 
third or true sort, but the branches are more 
diffused, and have a darker bark ; the leaves are 
of a darker green, are more than two inches 
long, and almost an inch and half broad, a little 
serrate on their edges, opposite on short foot¬ 
stalks t the flowers axillary, in long bunches, of 
an herbaceous white colour. 

There are several varieties : namely, the privet- 
leaved and olive-leaved; which are of humbler 
Vgl. 1L 


growth,seldom more than eight or ten feet high: 
the branches of the first areVcaker, and spread 
wider, and are covered with a light brown 
bark: the haves are stiff, almost two inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, drawing to a 
point at both ends, and sit close to the branches: 
the flower's are in little axillary clusters, small 
and whiter. In the latter the branches arc 
stronger, and spread out wider; the bark is of 
a lighter colour : the leaves arc stiff, smooth, 
and entire, on very short footstalks, of a lucid 
green, and terminating in a point: the flowers 
in clusters, on pretty long peduncles, from the 
axils of the young brandies, small and white. 
And in the Kew catalogue there are three other 
varieties mentioned: namely, the long-branched, 
which has long upright branches; the drooping, 
which has the branches hanging down and 
straddling; and the box-leaved. 

The second species has the stalk ten or twelve „ 
feet high,sending out opposite branches,covered 
with a brown bark spotted with white: the leaves 
are smooth, stiff, narrow, entire, sessile, about 
an inch and half long, and half an inch broad 
in the middle, drawing to a point at both ends, 
of a light green, and pointing upwards : the 
flowers come out in large clusters at each joint 
of the branches, sitting close like whorled 
flowers, and almost surrounding them; they 
are small and white. 

There is a variety termed rosemary-leaved, 
which is of humbler growth, * seldom rising 
more than four or five feet high, sending out 
slender, opposite, straight branches, sparsedfy 
disposed : the leaves dark green, stiff, and en¬ 
tire ; about an inch long, and not more than an 
eighth of an inch broad, sessile: the flowers am 
small, white, in clutters from the side of the 
branches: the berries very small, rarely ripening 
in this climate. And id the Kew catalogue 
another variety is mentioned; under the name of 
pwarf Phillyrea. 

The third. True or Smooth Broad-leaved, rises 
with a strong upright stem to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet, dividing into several 
branches, covered with a smooth grayish bark : 
the leaves are entire (or obscurely serrate), firm, 
of a light green, an inch and half long, and an 
inch broad, on short footstalks: the flowers are 
axillary, on each side, of an herbaceous white 
colour, in small clusters; they come out in 
March, but being small make no great appear¬ 
ance. 

There U a variety, the prickly broAd-leaved, 
which is as high as the smooth one, and sends 
out. several strong branches, which grotv erect, 
and are covered with a gray bark : the leaves are 
au inch and half long, and an inch broad, firm, 
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of a lucid green, and serrate, each serrature end¬ 
ing in a spine. And the Kew Catalogue has 
another, under the name of Ilex-leaved* 

Culture *—These plants are capable of being 
increased either from seeds or layers, but the 
latter being the most expeditious method is 
chiefly preferred in this climate* 

The best season for laying them down is in 
autumn, when the ground should be dug round 
the stems of the plants intended to be layed, 
rendering it very loose; then making choice of a 
smooth part of the shoot, a slit should be made 
in it upwards, in the manner practised in 
laying carnations, bending the branch gently 
down to the ground,making a hollow place to re¬ 
ceive it; and having placed the part which was 
slit into the ground, so as that the slit may be 
open, it should be fastened down with a forked 
stick that it may remain steady, covering that 
part of the branch with earth about three inches 
thick, keeping the upper part erect. The layers 
must be kept clean from weeds in the spring 
and summer following, as if suffered to grow 
up amongst them, they will prevent their lading 
root. 

In the autumn following most of the plants 
thus laid will be rooted, at which time they may 
be taken off, and carefully planted in a nur¬ 
sery, where they may be trained three or four 
years in the manner they are intended to grow; 
during which time the ground should be dug 
between the rows, and be cut about the roots 
of the plants every year, to cause them to 
strike out strong fibres, so as to support a good 
ball of earth when they are removed. Their 
stems should likewise be well supported with 
stakes, in order to make them straight, other¬ 
wise they are very apt to grow crooked and un¬ 
sightly. When they have been thus managed 
three or four years, they may be removed into 
the places where they are designed to remain. 
The best time for this is the end of Septem¬ 
ber, or the beginning of October, but in remov¬ 
ing them, their roots should be dug round ; and 
all downright or strong roots, which have, shot 
out to a great distance, be cut off, that they may 
have balls of earth preserved to their roots, other¬ 
wise they are liable to miscarry: and when 
placed in their new situations, some mulch 
should be laid upon the surface of the ground 
to prevent Us drying. 

The plants should li^wise he supported with 
stakes until they have taken fast hold of the 
earth, to prevent their being turned out of the 
ground, or displaced by the winds, which de¬ 
stroy the fibres that are newly put out, and 
greatly injure the plants. 

They delight in a middling soil, which is 


neither too wet and stiff nor too dry, though the 
latter U to be preferred to the former, provided 
it be fresh. The sorts with small leaves are 
commonly two years before they take root when 
layed ; therefore they should not be disturbed, as 
the raising them out of the ground greatly re¬ 
tards their rooting. 

In the seed method, the seeds should be sown 
in the autumn soon after they are ripe, as when 
they are kept out of the ground till spring they do 
not grow the first year. They succeed best when 
sown in pots or ooxes filled with light loamy 
earth, ana placed under a garden frame where 
they may be screened from hard frost, but always 
exposed to the open air in mild weather. If the 
seeds are sown early in the autumn, the plants 
appear in the spring; but if they should not 
come up, the pots should be plunged into the 
ground in an east border, where they may only 
have the morning sun, in which situation they 
should remain the following summer; during 
which time they may be constantly kept clean 
from weeds, and in the autumn removed again 
under a frame for shelter in winter, and the 
spring following the plants will certainly come 
up, it the seeds were good*. Towards the mid¬ 
dle of April, the pots should be again plunged, 
into the ground on an east border, to prevent 
the air from drying the earth through the pots,* 
which is generally the case when the pots stand 
upon the ground; so that they must then be 
frequently watered, which should not be prac¬ 
tised to these plants where it can be avoided,. 
In the autumn following the plants should be. 
carefully taken out of the pots and planted out 
in a nursery-bed, covering the surface with old 
tan to keep out the frost; and if the winter 
prove severe, they should be covered with-, 
mats: afterwards they may be treated as. those, 
from layers. 

These shrubs are so hardy as to thrive in the 
open air m thU climate, and are never injured 
except the winters are very severe, which some* 
times causes their leaves to fall, and kills a few; 
of the weaker branches, but these are repaired, 
by new shoots the following summer ; so that 
there are few evergreen trees which are hardier,, 
or that more deserve to be cultivated for the; 
purposes of ornament* 

The first and third sorts and varieties are 
very proper to inteimix with other evergreens o£ 
the same growth, to form clumps in pleasure- 
grounds and parks, or to plant round the borders 
of woods* which are filled with deciduous trees,, 
where in the summer time their dark shades 
make a fine contrast with the brighter green 
leaves of the deciduous trees ; and in winter, 
when the Utter are destitute of leaves, they have a 
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line effect. These may be trained up to stems, 
So as to be out of the reach of cattle, and be 
planted in open places, where, if they are fenced 
against cattle till they are grown up, they may 
be afterwards exposed* The others, which are of 
humbler growth, should be confined to gardens 
or other mclosures, where they may be secured 
from cattle, &c. They should only have the 
irregular branches pruned in, occasionally as 
they want it. 

PHLOMIS, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby and under-shrubby evergreen kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamta 
Gymnospermia , and ranks ill the natural order 
of Peri ic ilia tee or Labiates* 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium,tubular, oblong, five-corner¬ 
ed, toothed, permanent: involucre below the 
whorl; the corolla one-petal led, ringent; tube 
oblong; upper lip ovate, vaulted, incumbent, 
compressed, villose, obsoletcly bifid : lower lip 
trifid ; the middle segment larger, two-lobed, 
blunt; the side ones small, more acute ; the 
stamina have four filaments, concealed under 
the upper lip, of which two are longer: anthers 
oblong: the pistilhim is a four-parted germ: style 
the length and situation of the stamens: stigma 
bifid, acute ; the lower cleft longer : there is no 
pericarpium : calyx containing the seeds at the 
uotloin : the seeds four, oblong, three-sided. 

The specie3 are: 1. P. Jruticosa, Shrubby 
Phlomis, or Jerusalem Sage; 2. P. purpurea f 
Sharp-leaved Purple Phlomis ; 3. P- Ital\ca y 
Blunt-leaved Purple Phlomis; 4. P, Lycknitis y 
Sage-leaved Phlomis ; 5* P* lacittiaia y Jarrgtd- 
leavcd Phlomis; 6. P* tuberosaj Tuberous Phlo¬ 
mis j 7- P- Zeylanha , White Phlomis; 8. P, 
nepetifolia , Cat-mint-leaved Phlomis; 9. P* 
leonnrnsj Narrow-leaved Phlomis, or Lion's- 
Tail; 10* P. Leonitis, Dwarf Shrubby Phlomis* 

The first has a pretty thick shrubby stalk, 
covered with a loose bark, rising five or six feet 
in height, and dividing into many irregular 
branches, which are four-cornered, woolly 
when young, and afterwards become woody : 
their joints are pretty tar asunder; at each of 
these are placed two roundish leaves opposite, 
on short footstalks; they arc woolly on their 
underside: the flowers come out in thick whorls 
round the stalks, and are yellow ; they appear 
from June to August ; but the seeds very rarely 
ripen In this climate, it grows naturally in 
Spain and Sicily. 

There arc two varieties ; The Narrow-leaved 
shrubby Phlomis, or Jerusalem Sage, which docs 
not rise so high as the above; the branches arc 
weaker; /he leaves longer, narrower and round¬ 
er; the whorls of flowers smaller, but the 


flowers of the same shape and colour. These 
have been long cultivated under the title of 
French Sage, Slc* 

The Broad-leaved shrubby Phlomis, which 
has a shrubby stalk like the former, but much 
lower, seldom rising more'than three feet and 
a half high, sending out branches on every side: 
the leaves hoary, broader than cither of the 
former, of an oblong ovate form, on pretty 
long footstalks and winter: the whorls large, 
with bigger flowers, the upper lip of which is 
very hairy. 

The second species has the stem rather shrub¬ 
by, erect, branched, slightly quadrangular, co¬ 
vered with thick wool, especially th* younger 
branches: the leaves are opposite, ovate-oblong, 
obtuse, crenate, netted-veined, woollv on both 
sides, but most on the under one ; the lower¬ 
most cut off at the base, but not heart-shaped, 
on long footstalks ; the upper ones on shorter : 
the footstalks channelled, very woolly; the 
wool of the whole plant is formed like little 
stars: the whorls sessile in the axils of the 
upper leaves, consisting of six or eight flowers 
which are sessile, the same size with those of 
the first sort, but pale purple* It has a soapy 
smell, and is a native of Spain, flowering m 
June. * 

The third has the leaves less distinctly veined 
on the under side than in the second sort, and 
almost equally woolly on both sides, instead of 
being green on the upper; ihb lowermost arc 
heart-shaped at the base ; the hractes are blunt, 
by no means pungent; half as long as the calyx, 
which is also remarkably obtuse. It is a native 
of Italy and Portugal, flowering from June to 
August. 

The fourth species has the habit of the first, 
but the leaves are narrower; the corolla is 
scarcely bigger than the calyx; the involucres 
linear, crinite with long hairs : the root is hard, 
thick, twisted: the leaves oblong, russet-co¬ 
loured, cottony : the flowers of a golden colour, 
handsome, and very apparent: the bractcs cor¬ 
date, acuminate* It is a native of the South 
of France, &c*, flowering from June to Au¬ 
gust* 

The fifth has a perennial root; the stalk a 
foot and a half high which decays in the au¬ 
tumn, but the lower leaves continue all iheyear: 
the stem leaves are of the same shape with the 
lower, but smaller: the flowers m whorls: calyx 
downy : corolla of a dusky purple colour: they 
appear in June, but the seeds do not ripen it; 
this climate* It was found in the Levant* 

The sixth species has a tuberous root; the 
stalks are purple, four-cornered, five or six feet 
high : the leaves six inches long, three broad 
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at the base* terminating in acute points* deeply 

crenaic on their edges : the flowers of a pale 
gurpl«jolour and hairy : they appear in June 
and July!, and the seeds ripen in September ; 
soon "after win eh the stalks decay; but the roots 
abide many years. It is a native of Siberia. 

The seventh species has the stem of the same 
statute with the ninth, two feet high, upright, 
herbaceous, four-cornered, blunt: the leaves 
sub-tomentose, marked with lines, peiiolcd, re¬ 
motely subserratCj longer than the iratemodes : 
the whorls sub-terminating with an awl-shaped 
involucre* 

It is biennial, and a native of the East Indies, 
flowering from June to October. 

The tight(l has the stem simple, upright, 
quadrangular, blunt: the leaves deeply and 
somewhat bluntly Ferrate, green; the petioles 
the length of the -leaves: the whorls few towards 
the Lop, globular, many-flowered : the calyx 
somewhat hairy, cylindrical, with a spiny and 
very sharp border, the upper tooili twice as 
large as the rest, and from four to six small 
teeth: the corolla villose, of the sfeme appear¬ 
ance and colour with that of the ninth sort, but 
only one-third of the size j upper lip roundish, 
long, omarginate \ lower short, trifid, even: in¬ 
volucre awl-shaped, reflex : filaments cohering 
in pairs: stigmas two, filiform, the upper shorter 
by half than the under. It is annual, and a na¬ 
tive of the East Indies, flowering here in September 
and October* 

The ninth species is a very handsome plant 
when it is in flower. It rises with a shrubby 
stalk seven or eight feet high, sending out seve¬ 
ral branches, which are tour-cornered; the 
leaves are about three inches long, and half an 
inch broad, hairy on their upper side, and vein¬ 
ed on their under: the branches have each twtf 
or three sessile whorls of flowers towards the 
ends: the corolla is of a tawny or golden co¬ 
lour, and shining like silk ;,upper lip long, to- 
mentose, ciliate, quite entire; lower lip short, 
naked, membranaceous; the lateral segments 
reflex, dry, the intermediate one trifill, cmargi- 
nate in the middle; the;filaments snow-white: 
the anthers two-loafed, yellow, having globular 
meal sprinkled over them only at the base. It 
is a native of the Cape, flowering from October 
t<> December, 

There is a variety of it with variegated leaves. 

The tenth has the stalk shrubby, square, three 
feet high: branches four-cornered, in pairss 
leaves rough on their upper side, veined, and 
pale green on their under; the corolla Neither 
so long nor so deep coloured as in the. mmh sort, 
to which itbcars,JHiich resemblance, and is near¬ 
ly allied ; but the leaves arc ovale, not lanceo- 
J" — 


late, and more lomentose: it differs materially 

from it by its awned calyxes: it agrees more ^ 
with the eighth, but differs from it in having a 
shrubby stalk ; small, blunt, more compact 
leaves; and Urn neck of the calyx rough-haired. 

It is a native of the Cape, flowering in June 
and July, 

Culture. —A| these plants may be increased 
bv layers and cuttings, 

- The two first hardy sorts \n particular grow 
freely by the first method ; the young branches 
should he chosen, and laid in the eoimnon way, 
any time in autumn, spring, or suoinier ; when 
they readily strike root, and commence proper 
plants by the autumn following, when thev 
should be planted w here they are to grow. 

The cuttings should he made from the young 
shoots in spring and summer, being planted in 
a shady border, giving plenty of water in dry 
weather ; when many of them will fake root* 
and make good plant® by the autumn following. 

The cuttings tri the green-house kinds should, 
when made in the spring, be planted in pots,.in 
order to be continued in shelter until May; or 
if the pots be plunged in a hot-bed, it will 
greatly forward their rooting; though, when 
the young shoots are planted in June or July, 
in a bed or border of nch earth, many of them 
take root, but may be much forwarded if coy$r- 
ed down close with hand glasses, removing the 
glasses when ihe cuttings begin to shoot. 

The fifth nuy likewise be increased by slips 
planted at the sgme time ; and the sixth by off¬ 
sets. The seventh should be preserved in the 
bark stove* 

They are all very ornamental plants in the 
borders, green-house, and stove collections, ac¬ 
cording to the kinds, 

PHLOX, a genus comprising plants of the 
herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, flowery, perennial 

kind."" , vN .^rJT* 

It belongs to tlte class and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, apd ranks in the natural order of 
Motaecce. ‘ ' llK I wMiUr 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianihiem, i cylindrical, len-corncrcd, 
five-toothed, acute, permanent :Lhe corolla 
onc-pc tailed, salver-shaped: Lube cylindrical, 
longer than the calyx, narrower below, curved 
in : border flat, five-partetLTsfgments equal, 
blunt* shorter than the tube : the ^amina have ; 
five filaments, within the tube of the corolla, 
two longer, one shorter: anthers iSBcthroat 
of the corolla; the pisiitluir^^ia^conical 
germ : style filiform, the lengtflof the stamens: 
^stigma trifid, acute: the penearpinm is an mate ; 
capsule, three-cornered, three^ cdlci^hree -Salv¬ 
ed ; the seeds solitary, ovate* ; 
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The species are: 1 * P. paniculate t Panicled 
Lychnidea; S. P. $uaveofen* f White-flowered 
Lvchnidca; 3 , P, maculate^ Spotted-sialked 
Lychnidea; 4 , P- pilota. Hairy-leaved Lych- 
nidca; A. P* Carolina , Carolina Lychnidea; 6 
P. gtalerrimaj Smooth Lychnidea; 7« P, di * 
varivata^ Early-flowering Lychnidea. 

The first has the etafk smooth, of a light 
green, about two feet high, sending out a tew 
side branches : the leaves are near three inches 
long, and one broad in the middle, of a dark 
green, and sessile t the flowers in a terminating 
corymb, composed of many smaller bunches, 
which have each a distinct footstalk, and sup¬ 
port a great number of flowers, which stand on 
short slender pedicels: the calyx short, cut al¬ 
most to the bottom into five narrow acute seg¬ 
ments ; the corolla is pale purple, appearing 
late in July, and often followed by seeds which 
ripen in autumn. It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, flowering in August and September, 

The second species has white flowers, mo¬ 
derately sweet-seen ted . It is a native of North 
America, flowering in July and August. 

The third has upright stalks, ot a purplish 
colour, closely covered with white spots, and 
about three feet high; the leaves about three 
inches long, and one broad at their base, ending 
in acute points. Towards the upper part of the 
stalks are small branches opposite, each ter¬ 
minated by a smalt bunch of flowers; but on 
the top of the principal stalk is a long Loose 
spike of flowers, composed of small bunches 
from the axils at each joint; each cluster having 
one common pedunefe near an inch long, but 
the pedicels are short. The flowers are of a 
bright purple colour, and appear late in July: 
if the season be temperate, or the soil moist, 
they continue in beauty a great part of August, 
but rarely perfect seeds in this climate. It is a 
native of North America, flowering in August. 

The fourth species has the stalks about a foot 
high: the leaves narrow-lanceolate, ending in 
acute points, sessile, a little hairy: the calyx 
cut into acute segments almost to the bottom : 
the tube of the corolla slender and pretty long, 
cut at top into five ovate spreading segments : 
the flowers light purple, appearing at the end of 
June, but seldom producing seeds in this cli¬ 
mate. ft is a native of North America. 

The fifth resembles the sixth, but the stem U 
three times as high, and somewhat rugged: the 
leaves wider, and ovate-lanceolate : the corymb 
consisting of numerous flowers, with several 
peduncles from the uppermost axils of (he leaves, 
erect, and faatigiate into a sort of corymb of a 
dark purple colour. It grows naturally in Ca¬ 
rolina* flowering from July to September* 


The sixth species has the stalks near a foot 
and half high, dividing into three or four smalt 
branches towards the lop, each terminated by a 
corymb of flowers: the lower leaves opposite, 
three inches long, and near half an inch broad 
at the base, ending in long acute points, smooth 
and sessile; the upper ones are alternate: the 
tube of the corolla twice the length of the ca¬ 
lyx; segments of the border roundish, spread¬ 
ing, of a light purple colour: the flowers appear 
in June, but seldom produce seeds in this 
climate. It is a native of North America, flow¬ 
ering from June to August. 

The seventh species has the stems almost up¬ 
right, simple, and then divided into two branches: 
the leaves opposite on a simple stem, iu five 
oppositions, softisli, rugged; the upper ones al¬ 
ternate : the flowers from the partings of the 
stem and the axils of the alternate leaves, two 
together on separate pedicels: the calyx five- 
parted: the corollas pale blue, with a crooked 
tube : the flowers appear at the end of May, or 
beginning of June, but are rarely succeeded by 
seeds in this climate* It grows naturally in 
North America. 

Culture .—These ape generally increased by 
parting their roots, as they do not often produce 
seeds in this dimate. The best time for per¬ 
forming this is in autumn, when the stalks be¬ 
gin to decay. The roots should not, however* 
be divided, into too small heads, when they are 
expected to flower well the following summerf 
nor should they be parted oftener than every 
other year, as, when they are too often removed 
.and parted, it greatly weakens the roots, so that 
they send out hut few stalks, and those so weak, 
as not to rise their usual height, and the bunches 
of flowers are much smaller. 

The large root off-sets may be planted out at 
once where they are to remain; but the small 
ones in nursery-rows, for forther increase irx 
size. 

When the roots are parted and removed* it is 
a good way to lay some old tan, or mukh, upon 
the surface of the ground about their roots, to 
prevent the frost from penetrating; for, as they 
will have put out new roots before winter* 
the frost, when it is severe, often kills the fibres* 
whereby the plants suffer greatly, and are some¬ 
times wholly destroyed. 

The first and sixth, sorts may be increased: 
pretty expeditiously by their spreading roots, but 
the others but slowly this way;, of course it is a 
better method to have recourse to cuttings* The^ 
best season for planting the cuttings is about 
the end of April, or iheteginning ot the follow¬ 
ing month, when the young shoots from the 
roots, which, ace about two inches high, should 
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be cut off close to the ground* and their tops 
shortened, being then planted on a border of 
light loamy earth, and shaded from the sun un¬ 
lit they have taken root; or it' they are planted 
pretty close together, and covered with bell- or 
hand-glasses, or in pots, shading them every 
day from the sun, they will put out roots in five 
or six weeks; but on their beginning to shoot, 
the glasses should he gradually raised to admit 
the tree air to them* -otherwise they are apt to 
draw up weak, and soon spoil; as soon as they 
are well rooted* the glasses should be taken off, 
And the plants inured to the open air; being 
aoon afterwards removed into a bed of good soil, 
planting them about six inches distance every 
way, shading them from the sun, and watering 
till they have taken new root; after which, when 
kept clean from weeds, they require no other 
£&re till autumn, when they should be removed 
into the borders or other parts, where they arc 
designed to remain. 

When some of the plants are put into pots, 
and sheltered under a hot-bed frame in winter, 
they flower stronger the following summer. 

These plants succeed best in a moist rich mel¬ 
low soil, growing taller, and flowering more 
Strongly and in larger bunches. In poor dry 
«oils they often die during the summer, when 
uot constantly watered with care. 

Some of the plants afford ornament in the 
borders, clumps, and other parts of pleasure- 
grounds ; and those planted iu pots to be placed in. 
court-vards, or other places near the habitation, 
when they are in beauty, and being mixed with 
other flowers, are highly ornamental* 

PHCENIX, a genus containing a plant of 
the evergreen exotic tree kind. 

It belongs to appendix Pafoup, (Dioecia Tri- 
andria 9 ) and ranks m the natural order of Palmes^ 
-or Pxtlras* 

The characters are ; that in the male flowers 
the calyx is an universal onc-valved spathe ; 
spadix branched: perianthium threc-parted, very 
small, permanent; the corolla lias three petal*, 
concave, ovate, somewhat oblong : the stamina 
have three very short filaments : anthers linear, 
four-cornered, the length of the corolla: female 
flowers on a different plant, or on the same spa¬ 
dix : the calyx as in the male : the piatillum is 
a roundish germ : style awl-shaped, short : 
Stigma acute : the pcrlcarpium is an ovate, one- 
cel led drupe : the seed single, bony, subovate, 
■\yith a longitudinal groove, 
i The species is P* dactyli/era,; Date Palm- 
tree. 

It rises to a great height in warm climates: 
the stalks are generally full of ruggred knots, 
which arc the vestiges of the decayed leaves, for 


the trunks of these trees are not solid like other 
trees, but the centre is filled with pith, round 
which is a tough bark full of strong fibres while 
young, but an the trees grow old, this bark 
hardens and becomes woody : to it the leaves 
are closely joined, and in the centre rise erect, 
being closely folded or plaited together; but after 
they are advanced above the sheath which sur¬ 
rounds them, they expand very widely on every 
side the stem, and as the older leaves decay the 
stalk advances in height: ihe leaves when 
grown to a size for bearing fruit are six or eight 
Feet long, and may be termed branches (for the 
trees have no other); these have narrow long 
leaves {or pinner) set on alternately their whole 
length : the small leaves or lobes are towards 
the base three feet long, and little more than 
one inch broad ; they arc closely folded together 
when they first appear, and are wrapped round 
by brown fibres or threads, w hich fall off as the 
leaves advance, making way for them to ex¬ 
pand ; these never open flat, but are hollow like 
the keel of a boat, with a sharp ridge on their 
back ; are very stiff, and, when young, of a 
bright green, ending with a sharp black spine. 
These trees have male flowers on different plants 
from those which produce the fruit, and there is 
a necessity tor some of the male trees to grow 
near the females, to render them fruitful; or at 
least to impregnate ihe germ, without which the 
stones which are taken out of the fruit will not 
grow ; ihe flowers of both sexes come out in. 
very Jong bunches from the trunk between the 
leaves,and arc covered with a spatha (or sheath) 
which opens and withers ; those of the male 
have six short stamina, with narrow four-cor¬ 
nered anthers filled with farina. The female 
flowers have no stamina, but have a roundish 
germ, which afterwards becomes an oval berry, 
w ith a thick pulp inclosing a hard oblong sLone, 
with a deep furrow running longitudinally : the 
bunches of fruit arc sometimes very large. It is 
a native of the Levant. 

Ctdiure .—This plant may be increased by 
seed, procured from abroad, or taken out of the 
fruit, which should be sown as soon as possible 
in pots of light rich earth, plunging them in a 
tan hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the stove, 
giving moderate waterings; when they soon 
come upj and when a few inches high, they 
thould be pricked out into separate small pots, 
plunging them in the hot-bed or bark-bed£ 
where they must remain, giving frequent water¬ 
ings, and shifting them into larger pots, accord¬ 
ing as their progress of growth may require* 
When they are removed, great care should be 
taken not to injure their large roots, or to over- 
pot them* 
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This* like the rest of the Palm tribe, has no wool!3', fringed on their borders, cut into si* 
other branches than its Urge leaves, each of acute segments at top* It flowers from March 
which is com posed of a leaf and branch, al- to May* 

ways arising from the lop ; and as the old leaves The third rises with a shrubby upright stalk 
fell, the stem forms itself and advances in five or six feet high, when old covered with a 
height; but although the leaves grow very tall in rough purplish bark, but the younger branches 
a few years, the sum advances but slowly, and have a woolly down ; the (eaves are thick, the 
can never be expected to arrive at a flowering and size of those of the box-tree, veined, smooth 
fruiting state in this climate : it, however, merits and of a lucid green on their upper side, but 
a place, in the hot-house collections for its siti- hoary on their under; they have short footstalks, 
guUriiy* and si anil without order on the branches : the 

The berries of this tree are the dates of the flowers are collected in small heads at the ends 
shops, which are imported from Africa and of the branches ; they arc of an herbaceous 
the countries in the Levant* colour, and make no great appearance* 1 U 

P HYLIC A, a genus containing plants of the flowers during a great part of the yean 
shrubby, evergreen exotic kind, Bastard Ala- Cullnre *—Thcv arc chiefly increased by cut- 

lernus* tings and slips of the young shoots* 

It belongs to the class and order Penlandria In spring, as about March or April, aquan- 
MoHOgt/nUtf and ranks in the natural order of Uty ol young cuttings, or slips of. the small 
Dumosa. shoots, should he taken off, planting them inj 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a com- pots of rich earth, plunging them in a hot-bed* 
uaon receptacle of the fructifications collecting or in the bark-bed in the stove;, giving frequent 
the flowers into a disk: peri ant hi um proper one* waterings, and occasional shade from the sun* 
leafed, five-cleft, turbinate, mouth villose, per— when they will soon emit roots, and become 
maneat: there is no corolla; scaMets five, acu- proper plants fit for polling off separately in 
initiate, one at the base of each division of the autumn; or (he young cuttings or slips may be 
calyx, converging : the stamina have five fila* planted any time in summer, particularly in. June, 
ments, very small, inserted under the scalelet: and July, in pots as above, and placet! under a 
anthers simple : the pistil)um is a germ at the hot-bed frame,or covered close with hand glasses, 
bottom of the corolla: style simple; stigma oh* being watered and shaded; when they will 
tuse: the pcricarpiuin is a roundish capsule, also grow, hut not be so forward as those ofi the 
three-grained, three-celled, three-valvcd, crown- spring planting. 

ed: the seeds solitary, roundish, gibbous oa They are somewhat tender plants, requiring 
one side, angular on the other* shelter in winter in this climate of course they 

The species are: I* P* ericoides^ Heath- must always be kept in. pots, and placed among 
kaved Phylica ; 2* P. plumose. Woolly-leaved the green-house exotics, where they will effect. 
Phylica ; 3- P. t*uxifolia 9 Box-leaved Phylica* a very agreeable variety at all seasons, and flower 
The first is a low bushy plant, seldom rising annually a great part of the autumn and winter,. 
more than three feet high : the stalks are shrub- but do not produce seed in this climate*. r 
by and irregular, dividing into many spreading PHYLLANTHUS, a genus furnishing plant* 
branches, subdividing into smaller ones; the of the evergreen exotic tree.and shrubby kind*, 
young branches are closely beset with short, Sea-side Laurel* 

narrow, acute-pointed, sessile leaves, of. a dark It belongs to the class and order Monoech 
green, and continuing all the year* At the end Trimdria t . and ranks in the natural order of 
of every shoot, the flowers are produced in Tricoccce *. 

small clusters sitting close to the leaves ; they The characters are : that the male calyx is a 
Are of a pure white, begin to appear in the au-, one-leafed periantbium, six-parted, bell-snaped, f 
tumn, continue in beauty all winter, and decay coloured : segments ovate, spreading, blunt, per- 
in spring* It grows naturally at the Cape, and manent ; there is no corolla, except the calyx 
the flowers are slightly odoriferous* be cal led so: the stamina have three filaments. 

The second species has an erect shrubby stalk, shorter than the calyx, approximating alike base, 
which rises near three feet high, covered with a distant at the tips ; anthers twin : females—the 
purplish bark, and here and there some white calyx a periamhium as in the males; there is no 
down upon it: the leaves are narrow, short, corolla ; neciary a riin of twelve angles, suround- 
acute-pointed, sessile, alternate on every side, ing the germ: ri^ pistilhim is a roundish germ, 
thick, nerved, dark green on their upper surface, obtusely three-cornered : styles three, spreading,, 
but hoary on their under: flowers collected in bifid: stigmas Wont: the pericarpium is a. 

1 small heads at the end of. the branches, white, roundish capsule, three-grooved, three-celled;: 
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cells; bivalve ; the seeds arc solitary and round¬ 
ish. 

The species are : 1 , P. NimrU Annual Phyl- 
lantlms ; 2* P. grtnulifnlia Great-leaved Phyl- 
Iambus; 3. JP* Kml'lua* Shrubby Phyllanthus. 

The fust has a filiform, long, white root: 
the stem herbaceous* about a foot high, branch¬ 
ed* erect, round if-h, even : the leaves alternate, 
distant, often only terminating : the petioles 
filiform, bearing both leaves and flowers: the 
lea Hots contract every evening, turning their 
under side outwards : the flowers are produced 
on the under side of the leaves along the midrib, 
and turn downwards. It usually flowers here 
from June to October, It is common in Bar¬ 
bados, 

The second species rises with a treelike stem 
and branches: the leaves are large, ovate, ob¬ 
tuse, and entire. It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica. 

The third rises in its native situation, with a 
tree-like stem, to the height of twelve or four¬ 
teen feet, but in this climate not more than 
half that height, sending nut from the side many 
patulous branches : the leaves have very narrow 
leaflets* It has a berry-like fruit, and is a native 
of the Indies. 

Culture ♦—These plants, where seeds can be 
procured from their native situations, may be 
raised in that way. They shonld be sown 
in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
in a hot-bed, and when the plants have acquired 
some growth, they should be planted out into 
separate pots filled with the same sort of mould; 
being replungcd in the hot-bed, due shade and 
water bemg given, until they become perfectly 
footed; after which they should be constantly 
kept in the bark-bed of the stove, and have the 
management of other plants of the same tender 
sort. 

They may also sometimes be raised by plant¬ 
ing out slips, or by 1 avers managed in the same 
way as those from seeds. 

They afford a fine variety in their beautiful 
foliage, and the flowery kinds have a singular 
effect in their flowers. 

PHYLLIS, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby evergreen exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Digyniuy snd ranks in the natural order of Stel* 
latce. 

The characters are; that the calyx 1 has no 
umbel {but a panicle) : perianth turn very small, 
superior, two-leaved, obsolete : the corolla has 
five peials, lanceolate, obtuse, revolute, scarcely 
connected at the base : the stamina have five 
filaments, shorter than the corolla, capillary, 
flaccid: anthers simple, oblong: the pistillum 


is an inferior germ : style none : stigmas two, 
awl-shaped, pubescent, reflex: there is no peri- 
carpium : fruit turbinate-oblong, blunt, angu¬ 
lar ; the seals two, parallel, convex and angular 
on one side, flat on the other, wider at top. 

The species is jP. NoLla t Bastard Hare's-Ear* 

It rises with a solt shrubby stalk about two 
or three Jett high, which is seldom thicker than 
a man's finger, of an herbaceous colour, and full 
of joints. Tliesc send out several small side 
branches towards the top, garnished with spear- 
shaped leaves near tour inches long, and almost 
two broad in the middle, drawing to a point at 
each end ; they are of a lucid green on their 
upper side, but pale on their under, having 
a strong whitish midrib, with several deep veius 
running from it to the sides: the leaves are Far 
the most part placed by threes round the 
branches, to which they bit close; the flowers 
are produced at the ends of the branches, in 
loose panicles; arc small, of an herbaceous co¬ 
lour at their first appearance, but before they 
fade, change to a brown or worn out purple, and 
are cut into five parts to their base, where they 
are connected, and fall off without separating* 
It is a native of the Canary Islands, flowering ta 
June and July. 

Culture .—The plants may be increased by 
sowing the seeds in the early spring months, as 
about March, in pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged in a hot-bed; and when the plants have 
attained some growth, they should be planted 
out in separate poU, re plunging them in the hot¬ 
bed, due shade being given tilF they become well 
rooted. In the summer season they shonld be 
set out in a sheltered situation, so as to have 
the morning sun, and be frequently watered. 
In the winter they must be welt sheltered from 
frost, but have as much air as possible in mild 
weather, 

In the second year, when the plants are 
shaken out of the pots and placed in a proper 
situation in the open ground, they flower better 
and afford more perfect seeds than when kept 
in pots. 

They may also be raised by cuttings planted 
out in the summer season. 

New plants should be raised every two or 
three years, as they do not last Jong. 

They afford an agreeable variety among other 
evergreen plants of the green-house kind. 

FHYSAL 1 S, a genus comprising plants of 
the herbaceous and shrubby ornamental kind. 

„ It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Luridce, 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed periamhium, ventricose, half-five-eleft. 
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five-cornered, with acuminate segments, 
permanent: the corolla onc*pctallcd, wheel- 
shaped : tube very short: border half-five-cleft, 
Jar^c, plaited : segments wide, acute: the sta¬ 
mina have five filaments, awl-shaped, very 
small, converging: anthers erect, converging; 
the pistillum is a roundish germ : style filiform, 
generally longer than the stamens: stigma blunt: 
the penearpium is a subglobular berrv, two- 
celled, small, within a very large, inflated, 
closed, five-cornered, coloured calyx : the re¬ 
ceptacle kidney-form, doubled: the seeds very 
many, kidney-form, compressed* 

The species are: 1. P* angulaia^ Tooth-leaved 
Winter Cherry, S. P, pubescent ^ Woolly Win¬ 
ter Cherry; 3 * P. Alkekzngi t Common Win¬ 
ter Cherry ; 4 . P. Pensylvamca s Pennsylvanian 
Winter Cherry ; 5 . P. viscosa, Clammy Win¬ 
ter Cherry ; 6. P* somnjfera. Clustered Winter 
Cherrv; 7, P m Jtexuosa t Flexuous Italian Winter 
Cherry; 8. P, arboTt$cem y Tree -1 ike Physalis, or 
Winter Cherry; 9. P* Cttrassavka, Curassavian 
Winter Cherry* 

The first has a staight stem, the thickness of 
the little finger, about a foot high, three-corner¬ 
ed below, four-cornered above, as are also the 
branches, which come out obliquely from top to 
bottom, in alternate order, and arc thicker at 
the base; the tower leaves wider and rounder 
than those about the middle of the stem, and 
these larger than those of the branches, deeply 
toothed or jagged: the flowers five-cornered, or 
an extremely pale yellow colour, with spots of a 
darker yellow at the base* It is a native of both 
the Indies, &c. 

There is a variety which is taller, with entire 
leaves, smaller flowers of a paler yellow colour* 

The second species branches out very wide 
close to the ground, and the branches frequently 
lie upon it; they are angular and full of joints, 
diviuing again into smaller branches : the leaves 
^are on pretty long footstalks, about three inches 
long and almost two broad, having several acute 
indentures on their edges: the flowers pro¬ 
duced on the side of the branches upon short, 
slender, nodding peduncles; they are of an her¬ 
baceous yellow colour with dark bottoms, and 
are succeeded by large, swelling bladders; of a 
light green, inclosing berries as large as com* 
mon cherries, which arc yellowish when ripe* 
It flowers in July, and is a native of Virginia* 

T)i cse are but Ik annual plants* 

The third b as perennial roots, creeping to a 
great distance: they shoot up many stalks in 
the spring a foot high or more: the leaves of 
various shapes, some angular and obtuse, others 
oblong arid acute-pointed, of a dark green, on 
long footstalks : the flowers axillary, on slender 
Vol* IU 


peduncles, white, appearing in July; the beny 
round, the size of a small cherry, inclosed in 
the inflated calyx, which turns of a deep red in 
ihe autumn* It is a native of the South of 
Europe, &c* 

The fourth species has many procumbent 
or erect stems, scarcely a foot in height, some¬ 
what flexuose, roundish or obscurely angular on 
the top, at the flowers branched, having an ob¬ 
scure down scattered over them: the leaves are 
alternate, ovate, blunt, scrratc-repand, almost 
naked above, obscurely tomentose underneath, 
next the flowers in pairs : the flowers axillary 
on very short peduncles, larger than those of 
the common sort, and of a pale yellow colour* 
They are succeeded by very small yellowish 
berries, which ripen in the autumn when the 
season proves warm* It is a native of North 
America, and flowers from July to September. 

The fifth has a creeping root, sending up a 
rcat number of smooth stalks, about a toot 
igh, dividing towards the top into small spread¬ 
ing branches : the leaves heart-shaped or ovate, 
about three inches long, and two broad near 
their base, entire, rough to the touch, of a pale 
yellowish green, alternate, on pretty long foot¬ 
stalks; the flowers are towards the top, axillary, 
011 long slender peduncles, of a dirty yellow 
colour with purple bottoms* They appear in 
June and July, and are succeeded by viscous 
berries about the size of the common sort, of 
an herbaceous yellow colour, inclosed 111 a 
light-green swelling bladder* It is a native of 
America* 

The sixth species rises with a shrubby stalk, 
near three feet high, dividing into several 
branches which grow erect, and are covered 
with a woolly down; the leaves ovate-lance¬ 
olate, almost three inches long, and an inch 
and a half broad in the middle, downy, and on 
short petioles : the flowers small, of an herba¬ 
ceous white colour, sitting very close to the 
branches, and succeeded by small berries nearly 
of the same size as the common winter cherry, 
and red when ripe. It is. a native of Spain, 
Sicily, &c*, flowering in July and August, 

Tiie seventh rises to the height of five or six 
feet, sending out long flexuose branches covered 
with a gray bark ; the leaves oblong-ovate* 
often placed opposite, sometimes by threes 
round the branches, to which they sit close : 
the flowers in clusters at the base of the petioles, 
small, of an herbaceous yellow colour: they 
arc succeeded by round purplish berries having 
ten cells, each including one seed. It Aowcfs 
in July and August, but not unless the season 
is warm* It is a native of the East Indies* 

The eighth species has a shrubbv stalk, 
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ten ot twelve feet high, dividing towards the 
lop into several small branches, covered with 
a gray hairy bark : leaves on the lower part 
alternate, but towards the end of the branches 
opposite ; the lower leaves from three to four 
inches long, and two broad in the middle* draw¬ 
ing to a point at both ends; they are of a pale 
green, and downy: the flowers from the axils 
towards the end of the branches, one or two at 
the same joint opposite, on short nodding pe¬ 
duncles ; are small, of a pale dirty yellow co¬ 
lour, with purple bottoms: berries small, spheri¬ 
cal, red, inclosed m an oval dark-purple blad¬ 
der, Jt flowers in June and July. 

llie ninth has a perennial creeping root: 
the stalks several, slender* aboui a foot high* 
becoming somewhat woody, but seldom lasting 
above two years;'the leaves alternate, on short 
footstalks; they are about two inches long, and an 
inch and half broad: the flowers axillary towards 
the top, on short slender peduncles: petals small* 
sulphur-coloured with dark-purple bottoms; 
they appear in July and August* but are rarely 
succeeded by berries in this climate. It is a 
native of Curasao in the West Indies. 

Culture .—These plants are all capable of 
being increased by seeds ; the second, third* 
fourth, and fifth sorts, also by parting the roots; 
the sixth* seventh, eighth, and ninth* likewise 
by cuttings. 

In theTfirst sort, the seed should be sown in 
the early spring, as April, in pots oNight earth* 
plunging them in a moderate hot-bed. When 
the plants have acquired a few inches in growth 
they should be removed into separate pots, gra¬ 
dually inuring them to the open air* in order 
that they may be removed with balls into the 
clumps or borders. But it is probably a better 
method to sow them in the latter end of May 
in the places where they are to remain, as they 
do not bear transplanting well. 

They must be raised annually. 

In the herbaceous kinds the seeds should be 
sown in the autumn as soon as they are ripe, or 
early in the spring, in the beds, borders, or 
clumps where they arc to remain ; or they may 
be transplanted into other beds to remain till 
the following autumn, when they may be re¬ 
am) ved to the situations where they are io re¬ 
main. 

The roots may be parted either in the early 
autumn or spring season, when the weather is 
mild. The divided parts should have root-fib res 
left at the bottoms and a bud in each at the 
tops in order to their succeeding properly. 

In the sixth and seventh sorts, the seed 
should oe sown in pots of light mould in the 
early tpring and plunged in a mild hot-bed. 


When the plants have had a little growth theye 
should be pricked out into separate small pms* 
proper shade and water being given ; being af¬ 
terwards managed as the shrubby exotics of less- 
tender plants. 

They may likewise be raised from cuttings, 
made in the later spring or summer months*, 
which should be placed in pots of light mould 
and plunged in the hot-bed* due shade arid 
water being given till they have stricken root. 

And the two last sorts may be raised from, 
seeds or cuttings in the same way* by the aid 
of the bark hol-bed of the stove* 

^ The first and the other herbaceous sorts are cu¬ 
rious ornamental plants in the borders, clumps*, 
and other parts of pleasure-grounds, and the. 
four best shrubby sorts iu the green-house and 
stove collections. 

PHYTOLACCA* a cenus affording plants, 
of the herbaceous hardy kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandrta* 
Decagyn'tQp and ranks in the natural order of 
Miscellanete* 

The characters are: that there is no calyx* 
unless the corolla be called a coloured calyx ^ 
the corolla five petals, roundish, concave, spread¬ 
ing, bent in at top, permanent; the stamina, 
have eight* ten* or twenty* awl-shaped fila¬ 
ments, the length of the corolla: anthers round¬ 
ish, lateral : (he pistillum is an orbiculate germ*, 
depressed* divided externally by swellings* end¬ 
ing in eight or ten very short spreading-reflex 
styles: the pericarp!um is an orbiculate berry*, 
depressed, marked with ten longitudinal grooves* 
nmbilieated with the pistil^* and having as many 
cells : the seeds are solitary* kidney-form and 
smooth. 

The species cultivated are: l.P. octandra *. 
White*flowered Phytolacca ; 2, P, decandra *,, 
Branching Phytolacca, or Virginian Poke; 3., 
P. icosartdru t Red Phytolacca; 4 * P, dioica *, 
Tree Phytolacca* 

The first has the stalk herbaceous, two feet, 
high, about the size of a man's finger, and. 
divides at top imo two or three short branches 
the leaves ovate-lanceolate, near six inches tong, 
and almost three broad ; they have a strong, 
midrib, and several transverse veins, are of & 
deep green, and the footstalks are an inch and 
half long: the peduncles conic out from the side 
of the branches opposite to the leaves* are severe 
or eight inches long ; the lower part* about two* 
inches m length, is naked ; the remainder has 
sessile flowers, while with a blush of purple in 
the middle, cut into five segments almost to 
the bottom, and having from eight to four teem 
stamens* and ten styles r the berries flat* with. 
Uit deep furrows. 
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J 'In some places it is found a palatable whole-* 
some green : the tender stalks are frequently 
terved up for young asparagus* 

In the second species the root is very thick 
and fleshy, as large as a man’s leg, divided into 
several thick fleshy branches, which run deep 
in the ground : the stems three or four, herba¬ 
ceous, as large as a good walking-stick, of a 
purple colour, sin or seven feet high, dividing 
into many branches at the top: the leaves five 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad, 
pounded at their base, but terminating in a point, 
placed without order on short footstalks ; they 
are of a deep green, and in the autumn change 
to a purplish colour: the peduncles come out 
from the joints and divisions of the branches, 
and are about five inches long; the lower 
part Is naked, but the upper half sustains a 
number of flowers ranged on each side like com¬ 
mon currants* Each flower stands upon a pe¬ 
dicel half an inch long, and the petals are ptir* 

{ fish: the berry depressed, with ten furrows* 
t flowers in July and August. It is a native of 
Switzerland, &c. 

In some places the young shoots are boiled 
and eaten as spinach, 

■ The -third rises with an herbaceous stalk, from 
two to three feet high, with several longitudinal 
furrows, and changes at the end of summer to 
purple* It divides at top into three or four 
branches; the leaves are lanceolate, six or seven 
inches long, and almost three broad in the mkf* 
dlc, of a deep green, on short footstalks; some 
are alternate, others opposite, and they arc fre¬ 
quently oblique to the footstalk : the peduncles 
come out from the side of the branches oppo¬ 
site to the leaves; they are nine or ten inches 
long, the lower part being naked, but for a 
shorter space than in the other sons ; the upper 
part narrow and commonly inclined ; the flowers 
are larger, white within, of an herbaceous co¬ 
lour on their edges, and purplish on the out¬ 
side, on short pedicels. 

The fruit is a globular berry* It is annual* 
The fourth is a shrub two fathoms in height: 
the stem upright, a little branched, very thick, 
gray ; the leaves scattered, oblong-ovate, acu¬ 
minate, entire, smooth, flat or ascending on the 
rides, five inches long, and two inches and a 
half wide; the petioles spreading, cylindrical, 
reddish, equal to half the leaf in length ; the 
racemes terminating, peduncled, solitary, pen- 
thilous, bract cate, six inches long: (he flowers 
scattered, pedicel led, spreading very much, 
whitish green : the males five or six lines in 
brcadih, the females smaller by half. Both the 
male and the female plants flower every spring, 
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but the latter is probably barren* It is a native 
of South America. 

Culture .—The three first sorts may be in¬ 
creased by seeds, which should be sown in pots, 
in the spring, and plunged in a moderate hot¬ 
bed : when the plants have had a few inches 
growth, they should be removed into separate 
pots in the first and third sorts, but in the se¬ 
cond into the borders or other parts, allowing 
them good room* The two former may be set 
out in warm borders or other places during the 
summer in the pots, being carefully watered, 
shaded, and kept free from weeds* 

The fourth sort may be raised by planting 
cutting in the summer season, in pots tilled 
with light earth, plunging them in the bark 
hot-bed and covering the pots with hand glasses, 
proper shade being given. When well rooted, 
they should be removed into separate pots of a 
small size, re-plunging them in the hot-bed 
with proper shade till rooted, when they should 
be gradually inured to the open air, being re¬ 
moved into a moderate stove during the winter 
season. 

They afford ornament and variety among 
potted plants of the stove kind ; and the se¬ 
cond sort, in the borders of the natural ground. 
PIGEON PEA* See Cytisls* 

PIG-NUT* See Buniom* 

PILE WORT. Sec Ranunculus, 
PIMENTO. See Myrtus. 

PIMPERNEL* See Anagallis* 
PIMPINELLA, a genus containing a plant 
of the annual kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pmtaudrla 
Digynia f zntl ranks in the natural order of Um - 
belief ce or Umbell{fer&. 

The characters are : that the calyx is an uni - 
versa! umbel of many rays! partial of still moret 
involucre universal none : partial none ; perian¬ 
ths um proper scarcely observable : the corolla 
universal almost uniform: florets all fertile: 
proper, petals five, inflex-cordate, almost equal: 
the stamina have five filaments, simple, longer 
than the corofet: anthers roundish : the piatil- 
lum is an inferior germ ; styles two, very short: . 
stigmas subglobular: there is no ptricarpium': 
fruit ovate-obinng, bipartile : the seeds two, 
oblong, narrower towards the top, on one side 
convex and striated, on the other flat. 

The species cultivated is P. Anisum* Anise* 

It has an annual root; the lower leaves are 
divided into three lobes, which are deeply cut on 
their edges : the stem a foot and half high, di¬ 
viding into several slender branches, which have 
narrow leaves on them, cut into three or four 
narrow segments: the umbels pretty and 
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loose* on long peduncles; the flowers small, 

{ ellowish white: the seeds oblong, swelling, 
t flowers in July ; and it the season prove warm 
the seeds will ripen in aimimn. It is a native of 
Egypt, 

The seeds have an aromatic smell, ami a plea-* 
sant warm taste, accompanied wish a consider¬ 
able degree of sweetness. 

Culture .—The seeds should be sown in the 
early part of April on a dry warm border, where 
the plants arc to remain, being afterwards 
properlv thinned out and kept free from weeds. 
1’iu sc plains, however, seldom aflbrd muel. profit 
by their seeds in this climate. 

They produce variety in the borders, Sec,, of 
pleasure-grounds, as well as in pots in oilier 
places when cultivated in that way. 

PINASTER. See Pinus. 

PINEA. See Pinus. 

PINE-APPLE. See Eromelia. 

PINE, SCREW. See Pandaxus. 
PINE-TREE, See Pin us. 

P 1 NGUIN. See Bkomklia* 

PINUS, a genua containing plants of the 
evergreen and deciduous tree-kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order ]\fo 7 totcia 
Afonadelphia f and ranks in the natural order of 
Coniferce* 

The characters are: that the male flowers are 
disposed in racemes : the calyx has scales of the 
hud opening, and no other: there is no corolla: 
the stamina have very many filaments, connect¬ 
ed at bottom into an upright column, divided at 
top: anthers erect, naked: female flowers on 
the same plant : calyx is a subovate strohilc, 
consisting of scales which are two-flowered, ob¬ 
long, imbricate, permanent, rigid: there is no 
corolla: the pistillum is a very small germ : 
style awl-shaped : stigma simple : there is no 
ericarpium : strobile serves for a calyx, having 
efore been closed, but now only converging: the 
seed is a nut augmented by a membranaceous 
wing which is larger than the seed, but less than 
the scale of the strobile, oblong, straight on 
one side, gibbous on the other. 

The species are: L P . *ylve$tris 9 Wild Pine- 
Tree ; 2. P , Pinaster^ Pinaster, or Cluster Pine- 
Tree; 3 . P. iiiopst Jersey Pine-Tree ; 4 , P« re- 
sinosa 9 American Pitch Pine-Tree ; 5 . P. Acr/e- 
pensis 9 Aleppo Pine-Tree ; 6. P * Piuea t Stone 
Pine-Tree; 7 * P* TWa, Torch Pine, or Three¬ 
leaved Virginia Pine ; 6. P, palustrh^ Swamp 
Pine-Tree; 9* P. cembra, Siberian Stone Pine- 
Tree; 10. P. occidentalism West Indian Pine- 
Tree; IL P. SirobitSj Weymouth Pine-Tree; 
12. P. CedruSy Cedar of Lebanon j 13 . P* pen* 
dula 9 Black Larch-Tree; 14 , P. Lnrix 3 Com¬ 


mon White Larch-Tree; 15 , P-Pirear, Silver 
1 ir-Tree; 1C. P. PahumeQy Balm of Gilead 
Fir-Tree; 17 * P. tutntdvnnSf Hemlock Spruce* 
t ir-Trce ; 18 . P, fiigra, Black Spruce Fir-Tree 
19 * P- Norway Spruce Fir-Tree; 20* P, 

olla f White Spruce Tir- 7 'ree ; 21. P. orien* 
taifSt Oriental Fir-Tree. 

r ] he first in a favourable soil grows to the 
height of eighty feet, with a straight trunk ; the 
bark is ot a brownish colour and full of crevices: 
the leaves issue from a while truncated little 
sheath in pairs; they arc linear, acuminate, 
quite entire, striated, convex mi one side, flat 
on the other, imicronatc, bright green, smooth, 
from an inch and half to two inches or a little 
more in length, shorter than in the Pinaster and 
St on e-Pi m*, broader, twisted, and of a grayish 
colour: the scales of the male calkins roll back 
at top, and are feathered; the inner and upper 
scales of the cones gradually terminate in a short 
awn, but the lower scales have none; the scales 
open very readily ; the cones small, pyramidal, 
ending in narrow points, of a light colour, with 
small'"seeds. It is here often called Scotch- 
Fir, from its growing naturally in the moun¬ 
tains of Scotland; but is common in most parta* 
of Europe, particularly in the northern parts. 
The wood affords the red or yellow deal, which 
is the most durable of any of the kinds yet 
known : the leaves are much shorter than those 
of the Pinaster and Slone Pine, broader, of a. 
grayish colour and twisted: the cones are small*, 
pyramidal, and end in narrow points; they are. 
of a light colour, and the seeds are small. 

The trunk affords masts to our navy, and 
from it and the branches tar and pilch are ob¬ 
tained, as also by incision barras, Burgundy; 
pitch and turpentine. 

There arc several varieties: as the Tartarian^ 
which has a great resemblance to it, but the 
leaves are broader, shorter, and their points are 
more obtuse; they emit a strong balsamic odour 
when bruised : the cones are very small, as arc 
also the seeds, some of which are black, and h 
others white. It grows naturally in Tartary. 

The Moon lain, or Mug hoe, which has very 
narrow green leaves, grows sometimes by pairs, 
sometimes by threes from ihc same sheath, 
generally standing creel : the cones are of a 
middling size and pyramidal: the scales flat* 
having each asnrull obtuse rising, but very com¬ 
pact till they are opened by the warmth of the 
sun the second spring: the seeds of this are 
much less than those of the second sort, but 
larger than those of the first. It is a native 
of riie Swiss mountains, where it is often called 
Torch Pi tie, growing to a great height. 
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The Sea Pine, which has smooth leaves; the 
cones are very long and slender; and the seeds 
are about the same size with those of the second 
3pccies. It grows in the maritime parts of 
Italy, &c. 

Others are likewise mentioned by writers* 

The second species grows to a large size : 
the branches extend on every side to a consider¬ 
able distance, and* whilst the trees are young, 
they are fully furnished with leaves, especially 
when they are not so close as to exclude the air 
from those within; but as they advance in 
age the branches appear naked, and all those 
which are situated below become unsightly j for 
this reason, and because the timber is much 
preferable to it, the first species has been 
more generally cultivated* Its branches grow 
at a wider distance than those of the first sort, 
and arc more horizontal: the leaves much larger, 
thicker, and longer, grow straight, have a broad 
surface on their inside, which has a furrow or 
channel running longitudinally; they are of a 
darker green and their points obtuse : the cones 
are seven or eight inches long, pyramidal, with 
pointed scales: the seeds oblong, a little flatted 
on their sides, and have narrower wings on their 
tops* It grows naturally in the mountains of 
Italy, &c. 

The third never rises to any great height, and 
is the feast esteemed in the country of all the sorts* 
While the trees are young they make a pretty good 
appearance, but when they get to the height of 
seven or eight feet they become ragged and un¬ 
sightly, and are seldom worth cultivating in 
this climate. It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica- 

The fourth species is also a native of North 
America, and may be cultivated in this els— 
mate. 

The fifth species branches out on every side 
near the root ; they at first grow horizontally, 
but turn their ends upwards; their bark is 
smooth and of a dark gray colour: the leaves 
are long and very narrow, of a dark green, and 
if they are bruised emit a strong resinous odour : 
the cones come out from the side of the 
branches ; are not much more than half the 
length of those of the second species, but are full 
as larire at their base: the scales are flatted, and 
the point of the cones obtuse : the seeds much 
less, but of the same shape. It is a native of 
Aleppo, &c* 

The sixth has the leaves not quite so long as 
those of the second species, and of a grayish or 
sea-green colour : the cones are not more than 
five inches long, but very thick, roundish, and 
end obtusely: the scales are flat, and the seeds 
more than twice the size of those of the second 


sort: the kernels arc frequently served up in de¬ 
serts during ihe winter season in Italy and the 
South of France* 

It grows lo a considerable height, with a 
straight and fair stem, but rough bark : the 
leaves contribute to diversify the scene in plan¬ 
tations, a3 they differ in colour from the other 
sorts, and are arranged in a different manner: 
the cones are very large and turbinate, striking 
the eye by their bold appearance when hanging 
on the trees; and when closely examined, aflbrd 
ornament from the beautiful arrangement of 
their scales* It is a native of the South of 
France, &c., is chiefly grown for ornament and 
the kernels which it affords* 

The seventh has very long narrow leaves, 
growing by threes out of each sheath : the cones 
are as large as those of the sixth sort, but more 
pointed, and the scales looser, opening hori¬ 
zontally and discharging the seeds. The wood 
of this tree is like tfiat of the first sort, but has 
more reein. It is a native of North America, 
and ts cultivated under the name of Frankin¬ 
cense Pine* 

There are different varieties ; as the Three - 
leaved Virginia, which has the leaves long, ge¬ 
nerally three in each sheath: the cones in clus¬ 
ters round the branches, as long as those of 
the second sort, but with rigid scales; the seeds^ 
also nearly as large as those of it. It grows na¬ 
turally in Virginia, and other parts of North 
America, where it rises 10 a great height. 

The others differ but little from this. 

The eighth species, in its native swampy situa¬ 
tion, grows to the height of twenty-five or thirty 
feet: the leaves are a foot or more in length, 
growing in tufts at the ends of the branches, 
having a singular appearance* The wood is of 
little use but for fuel* It is a native of Carolina 
and Georgia* 

The ninth is often confounded with the sixth 
sort ; but the cones of the latter arc short and 
roundish, with close scales, whereas those of it 
are long and the scales looser: the leaves have 
a near resemblance; but the plants raised from 
seeds of that sort make much greater progress 
than ibis,which can scarcely be kept alive in this 
climate* It is a native of Switzerland, Siberia, 

&c. 

The tenth species has been confounded with 
the eleventh wort, and is a native of Hispa¬ 
niola, 

The eleventh is uue of the tallest species, 
often attaining a hundred feet in height in its 
native country : the bark is very smooth and 
delicate, especially whilst the tree is young : ' 

the leaves are long and slender; they are pretty 
closely placed on the branches, avid make a fine 
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appearance i the cones are long, slender, and 
very loose, opening with the first warmth of the 
-vprmg; so that if The seeds are not gathered in 
winter, the scales open and let them out; the 
wood is esteemed for masts of ships. It is often 
called the White and New England Pine, and is 
highly ornamental. 

Ylic twelfth species is a noble tree, which has 
& general striking character of growth so pecu¬ 
liar to itself that no other tree can possibly be 
mistaken for it- It is placed with the Larch, in 
the genus with Firs and Pines, as agreeing with 
the former in its foliation, with ilie!alter in be¬ 
ing evergreen* lls arms grow in time so weighty 
as often to bend the very stem and main shaft; 
the leaves much resemble those oF the Larch/ 
but are somewhat longer and closer set, erect, 
and perpetually green, which in that arc not; 
but hanging down, dropping off, and deserting 
the tree in winter; ibe cones are lacked and 
ranged between the branch-leaves, in such order 
as nothing appears more curious and artificial, 
and at a little distance exceedingly beautiful; 
they have the bases rounder, shorter, or rather 
thicker* and with blunter points; the whole cir- 
cumzoncd, as it were, with pretty broad thick 
scales, which adhere together in exact series to 
the very summit, where they are somewhat 
smaller, but the entire lorication smoother 
couched than those of the Firs ; within these 
repositories, under the scales, nestle the small 
nutting seeds, of a pear-shape : the cones grow 
upon the upper part of the branches, and stand 
erect, having a strong, woody, central style, 
by which they are firmly attached to.the branch, 
so as with difficulty to be taken ofT; and which 
remains upon the branch after the cone is fallen 
to pieces, which never drops off whole, as in 
the Pine sort. It is a native of Mount Leba¬ 
non, &c., and is very lasting, being indestruc¬ 
tible by insects. 

The Cedar is now so far naturalized to our 
country as to produce ripe seeds ; we may there¬ 
fore have supplies without depending oa the 
cones from the levant: but it is found that 
thrv arc more apt to produce and ripen their 
cones in hard winters than in mild ones; 
which is a plain indication that they will suc¬ 
ceed even in the coldest seasons of the north¬ 
ern parts of the Island, where, as well as in 
the oilier parts, they might be propagated to 
great advantage. 

The thirteenth sort is not much cultivated ; 
but a particular sort of it has been brought 
from North America, which differs from the 
European sort m having darker shonis, but 
which ha* not long been known in Europe, 
though it grows plentifully in some of the north¬ 


ern parts of America. A sot does not promise to 
make so large trees as the European sort, it 
should be planted with those of lower growth, 
to make a variety. It endures the severest cold 
of this climate. 

The fourteenth is of quick growth, rising to 
the height of fifty feet: the branches ars slender, 
and their ends generally hang down ; the leaves 
are long and narrow, in clusters from one point, 
spreading open above like the hairs of a painter's 
brush, of a light green,-and falling off in au* 
tunrin ; in which circumstance this and the pre¬ 
ceding differ from all the other species. In the 
montli of April the male flowers appear, dis¬ 
posed in form of small cones; the female 
Jiowcrs arc collected into egg-shaped obtuse 
cones, which in some have bright purple tops, 
but in others they are white ; this difference is 
accidental, for seeds taken from either will pro¬ 
duce plants of both sorts ; the cones are about 
an inch long, and the scales are smooth ; under 
each scale two winged seeds are generally lodg¬ 
ed. It is a native of the South of Europe, and 
highly useful lor planting in bleak situations, 
for the purpose of timber. Ike. 

There arc different varieties:—the American, 
the Siberian, and the Chinese, require a colder 
climate than England, for the trees are apt to 
die in summer here, especially if they are plained 
on a dry soil: the cones of these which have been 
brought to England seem to be in general 
larger than those of the common sort; but 
there is so little difference between the tree* iu, 
their characteristic notes, that they cannot be 
distinguished as different species, though in the 
growth of the trees there is a remarkable dif¬ 
ference. 

In the last, the cones are much larger than 
those of the common sort, and end m acute 
points ; the scales prominent like those of the 
first species, and have little resemblance to those 
of the Larch. They arc of a shrubby, spread¬ 
ing, but so hardy, as to thrive in the open air 
without any protection. 

In the first, of which the branches are more 
slender, w ith a bark more inclining to yellow, and 
the scars more slender and clustered, the leaves 
are more tender, narrow, more glaucous, and 
the outer ones in each bundle shorter: cones 
only unc-third of the *izc, blunt, with scales 
scarcely exceeding twelve in number, thinner, 
more shining, rUuse-eniargmalc ; the wings of 
the seeds are straight, more oblong, narrower, 
and, together with the seed itself, of a more dilu¬ 
ted gray colour. 

In tfic second, the bark of the branches is of 
an aril-coloured gray ; the leaves a little wider, 
bright green, all nearly apial, commonly more 
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than forty in a bundle : the cones an inch long, 
with above thirty woody, striated, rounded, en¬ 
tire s cz * s ; the seeds brownish-gray, with sub- 
triangular wings somewhat bent in. In both, 
the cones arc bait upwards on very short pe¬ 
duncles. 

It is observed by the editor of Miller's Dic¬ 
tionary, that ( * no tree is more valuable, or bet¬ 
ter deserves our attention in planting ‘than the 
Larch.'* It is a native of the South of Europe 
and Siberia, 

The limber is not only u?ed in houses, but in 
naval aichitecture also, “ It seems lo excel,” he 
says, £ *for beams, doors, windows,and masts of 
ships; it resists the worm: being driven into the 
ground il is almost petrified, and will support 
an incredible weight ; it bears polishing excel¬ 
lently well, and the turners abroad much desire 
it. It makes everlasting spouts, pent-houses 
and featberedge, which needs neither pitch or 
painting to preserve them ; excellent pales, 
posts, rails, prop3 for vine?, &c.; to these wc 
may add the pal lei tea on which painters separate 
ana blend their colours. 

The fifteenth species is a noble upright tree : 
the branches not very numerous, but The bark 
smooth and delicate: the upper surface of the 
leaves of a fine strong green, and their under 
has two white lines running lengthwise on each 
side of the midrib, giving the leaves a silvery 
look, from which it takes its name ; the cones 
are large and grow erect, and when warm 
weather comes on soon shed their seeds; the 
icales wide, deltoid, rounded above, below 
beaked, and apptndicled with a membranaceous 
spatukte dorsal ligtile, terminated by'a recurved 
dagger-point: the nuts rather large, membra¬ 
naceous, variously angular, dun-cofaured. It is 
a native of Switzerland, 8tc* 

It has been observed iti Ireland, that no tree 
grows so speedily lo so large a size as the Silver 
Fir.—Some at forty years growth, in a- wet clay 
on a rock, measuring twelve feet in circum¬ 
ference at the ground, and seven feet and a half 
at five feet high; one tree containing seventy- 
six feet of solid timber. The earl of Fife also re¬ 
marks, that no trees make a greater progress 
than this and the Larch. It is found to be ex¬ 
cellent for boat-building. 

The sixteenth is a beautiful tree, which rises 
with an upright sten>; the leaves are dark-green 
on their upper surface, and 1 marked w ith whitish 
lines underneath ; the cones are roundish and 
small: the buds and leave* >rc remarkably fra- 
rant. From wounds marie in this tree a very 
nc turpentine is obtained, which is sometimes 
■old for the true Balm of Gilead.. It grows to 


a large size in America, but has not done so iiv 
this climate. 

It has very much the habit of the Silver Fir, 
but the leaves are wider and blunter, disposed 
on each side along the branches like the teeth 
of a comb, but in a double row, the upper one 
shorter than the under: underneath marked 
with a double glaucous line, and each has eight 
rows of white d'/s, and are often cloven-at top*. 
It is a native of Virginia. 

The seventeenth species is a beautiful but de¬ 
licate tree, and must have a good soil, with a 
warm situation; and it will be improved by 
tying its leading shoot to a stake annually as it 
ad va;ices- 

It has the cone of the size and shape of a 
small hen's egtr, and the whole of an ash-co¬ 
loured bay; the scales coriaceous, thick, triangu¬ 
lar, the outer side rounded and somewhat erenu- 
htc : the nuts a little smaller than in the Black 
Spruce, with a winged membrane on the outer 
side only. It is a native of many parts of 
North America, atid does noi thrive well iw 
this climate. 

The eighteenth, or Black Spruce, has shorter 
leaves, whiter on their under side than the 
White; the cones also are smaller and more 
compact. There is also a Red Spruce; blit 
there seems to be no difference between this 
and the Black, cither in the cones which have 
been brought from Neu foundland, or the 
young plants which have been raised in gardens 
m this climate. 

The appellations of White and Black are 
given from the colour of the bark, as their 
is little difference in the colour of the wood, and 
the leaves of the Black are whiter on their under 
aide than those of the White. They are both na¬ 
tives of North America;—the White upon the 
mountain*; the Black upon the low grounds; 
generally in bogs or swamps. The first is by- 
much the largest tree*. This sort' is easily* 
known by its narrow leaves, placed on every- 
side of the branches, and its long pendulous 
cones, which do not fall to pieces on the tree,, 
but drop off entire the following summer: the 
scales open and emit the seeds on the first* 
warmth of the 1 spring* 

There is a variety of this tree cultivated* 
under the title of the Long-coned Cornish Fir,s 
in which the leaves are longer, broader, of 
a lighter colour, and fuller on the branches ; the 
cones also longer.. 

The nineteenth species is the loftiest of Eu¬ 
ropean trees, attaining a height from 135 tor 
150 feet, with a very straight trunk, and throw¬ 
ing out its spreading branchesso as to form aoi 
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elegant pyramid: the leaves are clustered, with¬ 
out order* from an oblong cortical scale, four* 
cornered, drawn out into a sharp point, thickish, 
commonly curved a lit lie; compressed, slightly 
keeled on both sides, shining on the upper sur¬ 
face : the male cones or catkins arc ovate, scat¬ 
tered in the axils of the leaves, purple: the 
young female cones are also purple j and when 
ripe pendulous: they have eight rows of scales 
in a spiral, each row having from twenty to 
twenty-three scales, in each of which arc two 
seeds* It is a native of Norway, 

There arc two principal varieties ; the White 
and the Red, both of which afford the white 
deals* And Burgundy Pilch is prepared from 
the resin procured from this tree by boiling and 
straining U through a cloth- 

There is no tree that yields greater profit than 
the Spruce Fir in cold Jand ; no tree is more 
beautiful standing single on turf in large pLima- 
lion*, or more useful for shelter in cold soils and 
Situations, 

The twentieth is distinguished from the Black 
Spruce by the marks which have been given 
under the eighteenth species* 

The twenty-lirst species was found in the Le¬ 
vant, and may be cultivated for variety* 

Culture ,—In all the sorts and varieties the 
increase is effected by means of seeds, which 
may be obtained from the well ripened cones by 
exposing them to the heat of a gentle fire or 
that of the sun, in which way the cells open and 
the seeds may be readily taken out. When the 
cones arc not made use of in this way, they 
will remain several years without the seeds 
being injured, especially where they are close. 

They should be sown in the early spring 
months, as March or the following month, on 
beds of fine earth, in a no rib-east aspect, or in 
large pois or boxes for the purpose of being oc¬ 
casionally removed into different situations as 
may be round necessary* They should be co¬ 
vered with nets to prevent the birds from peck¬ 
ing off the tops of the young plants, while the 
husks of the seeds are upon them ; and be 
likewise screened from the heat of the sun at 
first. 

All the sorts, except the Stone Pine and a few 
others, the scales of the cones of which are 
very hard, soon come up; but these frequently 
remain more than a year: the ground should 
therefore not be disturbed, being only kept dean 
from weeds in such cases. 

Soaking the seeds in these cases may be useful, 
as well as sowing them in shaded situations. 
The young plants in all the sorts should be 
kept quite clean and occasionalIv refreshed with 
3 


water when the season is drv, in a very gentle 
maimer, so as not to disturb the plants. 

When they come up too close tic plants 
should be thinned out in the summer, the thin¬ 
nings being planted out immediately in a sepa¬ 
rate bed, in a shady place, being gently watered 
as there may be occasion. They should be set 
out in rows at the distance of four or five, and 
three or tour in the rows. The tender kinds 
should be sheltered during the winter by frames 
or mats from the frosts, but with the others it is 
unnecessary. 

WJicn the plants have remained in these beds 
a year or more according to circumstances, they 
should be removed into other rows in the 
nursery at the distance of two feet, and one or 
more in the rows* In this situation they should 
remain till the periods of their being finally 
planted out. 

The best season for the removal of the plants 
in all cases is towatds the latter end of March 
or the beginning of the following month* 

Where it can be done, it is the best way not to 
let them remain too long in these nursery situa¬ 
tions, as the plants are always found to succeed 
best when planted out before they have acquired 
loo large a growth. 

When large plantations are to be made it is ad¬ 
vised by some to raise the plants on a portion of 
the same ground, or as nearly similar to it as 
possible. 

It is advantageous when they are to remain to 
have a large size to transplant them every two 
years, as by that means they form better roots 
aud such as spread out more laterally, and of 
course the plants may be afterwards removed 
with greater safety* 

In removing the plants, at all times great care 
should be taken to preserve the roots as much 
as possible, as well as all the branches* without 
cutting them. 

When they have been finally removed, they 
require little more trouble, it being only neces¬ 
sary to keep them perfectly free from weeds, aiVd 
supporting the larger sort* of plants with proper 
stakes : all the sorts should be suffered to take 
their own natural growth ; being careful to pre¬ 
serve their lops perfectly entire, to shoot up as 
fast as possible and tobranch out in theirown w*ay 
as no pruning is wanted, unless in the lowermost 
branches in particular trees which are thought 
too low and straggling, when these may he oc¬ 
casionally trimmed, cutting them close to the 
stem j but pruning should be very sparingly 
practised to these resinous trees, as lopping the 
branches contributes to retard their growth as 
well as impair their beauty. In large forest 
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plantations, where the trees are arrived to a 
large growth, it is however customary to lop 
their lower branches gradually for faggots, ao 
cording as they begin to decay ; for where these 
trees stand close, the upper branches generally 
kill those below, so that the lower tiers decay 
gradually and successively ; in which case these 
decaying lower branches may be topped by de¬ 
grees in winter. 

After the plantations designed for timber- 
trees have had eight, ten, or twelve years' 
growth, it may be proper to begin to thin them; 
those thinned out may serve for many smaller 

S oses, being careful in thinning to leave a 
;iency of the finest plants standing at pro¬ 
per distances to grow up for timber* 

These trees are all highly ornamental ever¬ 
greens for the pleasure-grounds, 

la regard to the distribution or arrangement 
of the trees in the plantations, and mode of plant¬ 
ing, those designed for the shrubbery and for 
ornamental plantations may be disposed both in 
assemblage with other trees, and to form 
clumps, and continued plantations. Those in¬ 
tended as forest-trees should generally be dis¬ 
posed alone in considerable plantations. The 
method of planting them is the same as in 
other hardy trees ; but where large plantations 
in out-grounds are intended either for pleasure 
or profit, there will not be any great necessity 
for a previous preparation of the soil, with re¬ 
spect to digging or ploughing, only just to dig & 
hole for each tree : the same rule may also be ob¬ 
served in planting clumps of them in lawns, parks, 
and other grass-grounds, the mould being made 
fine in the bottoms of them. Those designed 
principally for ornament should be disposed at 
such distances as that their branches may ex¬ 
tend freely every way; as the beautiful display 
of the head is a great merit in these trees m such 
plantations: but those intended for timber plan¬ 
tations may be put only four or five feet distant, 
in order that they may draw one another up 
straight and tall more expeditiously, and to ad¬ 
mit of a gradual thinning after a few years* 
growth, for poles, &c. 

The proper methods of raising and planting 
out alt the different sorts, in the view of afford¬ 
ing timber or shelter in large plantations, may 
be seen in the- new edition of Miller’* Dicti¬ 
onary* 

PIPER, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous shrubby perennial exotic kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria 
TVi^ynia, and ranks in the natural order of P*- 
partite* 

The characters are: that the calyx has no 
Vol. IL 


perfect spa the : spadix filiform, quite simple, 
covered with florets i perianthium none: there 
is no corolla: the stamina have no filaments ; 
anthers two, opposite, at the root of the germ, 
roundish : the pistillum has a larger ovate germ : 
style none: stigma threefold, hispid: the pe- 
ricarpium is a roundish one-cellcd berry: the 
seed single, globular. 

The species are: l* P, vigrrm t Black Pepper: 
2. P. Amalagn , Rough-leaved Pepper; 3* P, 
longum, Long Pepper; 4 * P. meihjsticumy In¬ 
toxicating Pepper, or Ava; 5 . P. reticulatum , 
Netted-leavcu repper; 6* P, oduncum 3 Hooked - 
spiked Pepper; 7. P.pelluciAum , Pellucid-leaved 
Pepper ; 8, P* obtusifolium^ Blunt-leaved Pep- 
per* 

The first has a shrubby, very long, round, 
smooth, jointed stem, swelling towards each 
joint, slender, branched, scandent or trailing, 
rooted at the joints: the leaves acuminate, 
quite entire, equal at the base, flattish, bent back 
a little at the top and edges, alternate, of a dark 
green colour, at the joints of the branches upon 
strong sheath-like footstalks: the flowers ses¬ 
sile, lateral, and terminating, in simple, Iongish 
spikes, opposite to the leaves : the berry globu¬ 
lar, of a red brown colour. It grows in the 
East Indies and Cochinchin*. 

Mariya observes, that fC White Pepper was 
formerly thought to be a different species from' 
the Black ; but it is nothing more than the ripe 
berries deprived of their skin, by steeping them 
about a fortnight in water; after which they 
are dried in the sun. The hemes, falling to 
the ground when over-ripe, lose their outer 
coat, and are sold as an inferior sort of White 
Pepper*” 

The second species is a shrub from three to 
ten feet in height: stem even; branches dicho¬ 
tomous, jointed, subdivided, round, brownish 

f jreen : the leaves alternate, acuminate, not ob- 
ique, nerved and veined, very thin, bright 
green, smooth, paler underneath : the petimes 
round, smooth : the joints swelling: the spikes 
peduncled, opposite to the leaves, filiform, loose, 
many-flowered: the flowers clustered; the berry 
sessile, containing a single seed, double the size 
of hempseed, black when ripe, of a taste slightly 
pungent* It is a native of Jamaica and Hispa¬ 
niola* 

The third has the stems shrubby, round, 
smooth, branched, slender, climbing, but not 
to any considerable height: the leaves differing 
much in size and form; but commonly heart- 
shaped, pointed, entire, smooth, nerved, deep 
green, alternate: the flowers small, in short 
dense terminating spikes, which are nearly cy- 
2 G 
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.Imdrical : the berries are very email, an<l Indeed 
in a pulpy matter: like those of Black Pcpp t they 
arc first green, and become red when ripe; they 
,are hoHc^. to the taste in the immature state, 
antl are therefore gathered whilst green, and dried 
in the sun, when they change to a blackish 
or dark gray colour* [lisa native of the East 
Indies. 

The fourth species has a dichotomous stem* 
spotted, attaining the height of a fathom : the 
haves oblong-cordate, not roundish-cordate ; 
the spikes straight, short, solitary, and not ag¬ 
gregate, long, and nodding. It is a native of 
the islands of the South Seas. 

It has the property of into ideating when 
chewed. 

The firth is a shrub: the stem about five 
feet high, sending out several side branches 
which nave protuberant joints: the leaves six 
inches long and five broad near their base; they 
have five veins springing from the footstalk, the 
middle one going in a direct Ime to the point; 
the two side veins diverge towards the edges of 
the leaves in the middle, but approach again at 
the top ; the surface of the leaves is full of small 
veins* which form a sort of net-work : the spikes 
come out from the side of the branches opposite 
to the leaves; they are slender, and about five 
inches long* a little bend mg in the middle* and 
are closely set with very small herbaceous 
flowers* It is a native of Jamaica* 

The sixth species has the stems several, shrub¬ 
by, round, knobbed at the joints* smooth* an 
inch and more in thickness* branched* ash-co¬ 
loured* upright* eight feet high : the branchlets 
green* the thickness of a quill* spreading very 
much ; the leaves alternate* on short petioles, 
in a double row, a little shorter at the inner 
base* deep green above, rugged backwards* 
rough-haired when examined by a glass ; un¬ 
derneath pale green* villose but not rugged ; 
quite entire, netted with numerous veins* many- 
nerved if the principal veins be considered as 
nerves; they are about half a foot in length* and 
have little taste or smell : the stipule lanceolate* 
acute, converging, smooth* striated* caducous: 
the peduncles alternate* opposite to a leaf* soli¬ 
tary* erect* round, somewhat villose, half an 
inch long: the spikes solitary* slender, yellow¬ 
ish, two or three inches in length, towards the 
origin of the branch let bowed* so closely co¬ 
vered with minute fructifications, that it is scarce¬ 
ly possible to detect their structure even with a 
microscope* It is called Spanish Elder in Ja¬ 
maica* where ibis a native. 

The seventh is annual: the stalks are succu¬ 
lent* seven or eight inches high : the leavea an 


inch and half long, and three quarters of an inch 
broad : the spikes of flowers come out at the 
end of the stalks, are slender, about an inch 
long, and straight: the flowers are very small* 
and sessile, appear in July* and are succredecJ by 
very small berries* each containing a small 
seed like dust. It is a native of South Ame¬ 
rica. 

The eighth species sends out from the root 
many succulent herbaceous stalks almost as large 
as a man's little finger; they are jointed, and 
divide into many branches, never rising above a 
foot high, but generally spread near the ground* 
putting out roots at each joint, propagate very 
fast* and soon cover a large space of ground : 
the leaves are very thick and succulent; they are 
about three inches long and two broad* very 
smooth and entire : the peduncle comes out at 
the end of the branches ; this is also very suc¬ 
culent* and the whole length, including the 
spike* is about seven inches; the spike U 
straight, erect* and about the size of a goose- 
quill* closely covered with small flowers which 
require a glass to be distinguished ; the whole 
spike much resembles the tail of a lizard. It is 
a native of South America* flowering from 
April to September* 

Culture «—All these plants may be increased 
by seeds, procured fresh from the countries 
where the plants grow naturally, which should 
be sown upon a good hot-bed in the spring* 
and when the plants come up and are fit , to 
transplant, be each put iQto a separate small pot 
filled with light fresh earth* and replunged into 
a hot-bed of tanner's bark* shading them every 
day from the sun till they have taken fresh root* 
when they must be treated in the same way as 
other tender exotic plants* admitting fresh air to 
them daily in proportion to the warmth of the 
season* to prevent their clrau ing up weak ; and 
when the nights arc cold the glasses of the 
hot-bed should be covered with mats. 

They all require the constant protection of a 
hot-house. 

As the stalks of most of them are tender when 
young, they should not have much wet* which 
rots them ; and when water is given it must he 
with caution, not to beat down the plants ; for 
when that is the case they seldom rise again* af¬ 
terwards. 

In some of the sorts they may be raised from 
layers or cuttings. 

In the after-management of the plants, they 
must he plunged into the tan-hed of the bark- 
stove in the autumn* and during the winter be 
sparingly watered; they require the same warmth 
as the Coffee-tree. In the summer a large 
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thare oF fresh air must be admitted in hot 
weather, and they must be constantly kepi in 
the stove, as suggested above. 

They afford ornament and variety in stove- 
colicctions. 

PIPER. See Capsicum, 

PIPER JAMAICA* See Myrtus Pimemta, 

PIPEKIDGE TREE, Sec Bkrbkris. 

PISCIDfA, a genus furnishing pants of the 
exotic tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diaddphm 
Dccandria 9 and ranks in the natural order of 
Papdionacew or Legmninosce. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, bell-shaped, five-toothed perianthium: 
the upper teeth nearer; the corolla papiliona¬ 
ceous: banner ascending, emarginale; wings 
the length of the banner: keel crescent-shapu 3 , 
ascending; the stamina have ten filaments, 
uniting in a sheath cloven above; anthers ob¬ 
long, incumbent: the pistillum is a pedicclled 
germ, compressed, linear; style filiform, ascend¬ 
ing : stigma acute; the pericarpium is a pedi- 
celkd legume, linear, with four longitudinal 
membranaceous angles, one-cel led, separated 
by doubled isthmuses; the seeds some, aubey- 
lindric. 

The species arc: I. P. Erytkri7ia t Jamaica 
Dogwood Tree; 2. P, Cart ha gin iensis, Cartha¬ 
ginian Piscidia* 

The first in its native situation rises with a 
stem to the height of twenty-five feet or more, 
almost as large as a man's body, covered 
whh a light-coloured smooth bark, and sending 
out several branches at the top without order : 
the leaves are pinnate, with seven leaflets for the 
most part, two inches long, and one inch amt a 
half broad, commonly opposite : the flowers of 
a dirty while colour, succeeded by oblong pods, 
which have four longitudinal wings, and are 
jointed between the cells* ^lt is a native of 
Jamaica. 

The second species differs from the first in 
the shape and consistence of the leaves, xvhich 
are more oblong and of a firmer texture; in 
other respects they are very similar* It is a na¬ 
tive of the West Indies. 

Culture. —They are capable of being increased 
by seeds, when they can be obtained fresh from 
the countries where they grow naturally* They 
should be sown upon a good hol-bed in the 
spring, and when the plants come up and arc 
fit to transplant, be each planted in a small pot 
filled with light earth, ami plunged into a hot¬ 
bed of tanner's bark, and afterwards treated in 
the same way as the other tender exotics of the 
same kind. 

They aflbrd variety in the stove. 


PISONIAj a genus containing plants oF the 
exotic ircc kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Palygamia 
Dioecia t {fieptandria Monodynia 9 ) and ranks in 
the natural order of Nkta&tnetB. 

The characters are: that in the male—the 
calyx is scarcely any: the corolla one-petalled, 
bdl-shaped, five-cleft; segments acute, patu¬ 
lous : the stamina have five, six, or seven awl* 
shaped filaments : anthers roundish, twin ; the 
pUullum is an oblong germ; style short; stig¬ 
ma pencil-shaped ; female—the calyx and co¬ 
rolla as in the male: the pistillum is an oblong 
germ j style simple, cylindrical, longer than the 
corolla, erect: stigmas bifid: the pericarp! uni is 
an oval berry, often five-cornered, valveless^ 
one-cellcd ; trie seed single, smooth, oblong. 

The species is P. aculeata t Prickly Pisonia. 

The male and female plants differ consider¬ 
ably. 

The first has stalks as thick as a man's arm, 
which rise ten or twelve feet high: the bark is 
of a dark brown colour, and smooth ; these send 
out many branches by pairs opposite, which are 
much stronger than those of the female, and do 
not hang about so loose : they are (Tarnished 
with obovate stiff leaves, an inch andafialflong, 
and an inch and a quarter broad, standing op¬ 
posite, on short footstalks* From the side of 
the branches come out short spurs, like those of 
the Pear-tree, having each two pairs of small 
leaves at bottom, ana from the top comes out 
the peduncle, which is slender, about half an 
inch long, dividing at the top into three; each 
of these sustains a small corymb of herbaceous 
yellow flowers, each having five stamina stand¬ 
ing out beyond the petal, terminated by obtuse 
anthers. 

In the female the stalks are not so strong as 
those of the male, of course require support. 
These rise eighteen or twenty feet high, sending 
out slender weak branches opposite, u Inch are 
armed with short, strong, hooked spines, and 
have small oval leaves, about an inch and three 
quarters broad; these stand opposite on the 
larger branches, but on the smaller they arc al¬ 
ternate, and have short footstalks: the flower* 
are produced in small bunches at the ends of the 
branches, sitting upon the germ ; they are shap¬ 
ed like those of the male, but have no stamina ; 
in the centre is situated a cylindrical style, 
crowned with five spreading stigmas: the verms 
afterwards turn to a clumidlvJ, five-e<mured, 
glutinous capsule, armed with snail crooked 
spines, each containing oik oblong* oval, smooth 
seed. It is a native of Jamaica, where it ia 
called CocA'i-.s/wr, or Firrgrigo ; and flow ers m 
March and April, 
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Culture *—It is increased by seeds* Which 
should be sown in pots filled with light rich 
earth* ami plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's 
hark; and when the plants come up, they 
should be transplanted into separate pots* and 
plunged into the hot-bed again* where they may 
remam till autumn, when'lhey should be re¬ 
moved into the stove, and plunged into the bark- 
bed, and treated in the same manner as has been 
directed for several tender plants of the same 
country; in hot weather giving them plenty 
of water, but in winter mure sparingly. 

They are too tender to thrive tu the open air 
of this country at any season of the year, they 
should therefore be constantly kept in the stove. 
They retain their leaves most part of the year m 
this climate. 

They afford variety in stove collections of 
exotic plants, 

PISTACHIA NUT, See Pistacia, 

PISTACIA, a genus containing plants of the 
exotic deciduous t ret and shrubby evergreen kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Dtoecia 
Pmtandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
Amentatecz* 

The characters are: that in the male—the 
calyx is a loose ament, scattered, compressed, of 
small one-flowered scalelets ; periamhium pro¬ 
per, five-eleft, very small: there is no corolla: 
the stamina have five filaments, very small : 
anthers ovate, four-cornered, erect, patulous, 
large : female—the calyx ament none : perian- 
thium trifid, very small; there is no corolla: 
the pistillum is an ovate germ, larger than the 
calyx; styles three, reflex : stigmas thickish, 
hispid : the pericarpium is a drupe dry, ovate: 
the seed is a nut ovate, smooth* 

The species arc; I. i\ vera , True Pistacia 
Tree; 2* P. Terebinthm^ Common Turpentine 
Tree ; 3* P, Leniiscus , Maslick Tree* 

The first grows to the height of twenty-five 
or thirty feet; in its native situation the bark 
of the stem and old branches is of a dark russet 
colour, but that of the young branches is of a 
light brown : the leaves are composed of two or 
three pairs of leaflets terminated by an odd one ; 
they approach towards an ovate shape, and their 
edges turn back. They emit an odour like that 
of the nut, when they arc bruised. Some of 
the trees produce male flowers, others female; 
and some, when they arc old, have both on the 
same tree. The male flowers come out from 
the side of the branches in loose bunches, and 
are of an herbaceous colour: the female flowers 
come out in the same manner in clusters. It is 
a native of Persia. 

In the second species the situation of the 
btids is similar to that in the preceding species : 


the leaflets seven, the middle ones for the most 
part larger, or the odd leaflet and the two inmost 
smaller than the four others; each ovate-oblong, 
by no means acuminate but styled, most of 
them also arc wider on one side* It is by some 
described as a low shrub, but very thick ; the 
wood is odorous and balsamic: the leaves have 
two pairs of leaflets, terminated by an odd one 
which is larger: they are firm, and shining on the 
upper surface : the flowers from branching cat¬ 
kins at the axils of the leaves, and are reddish. 
It is a native of Barbary and the South of Eu¬ 
rope, flowering here in June and July, 

The Cyprus or Chian Turpentine, which this 
tree furnishes, is procured by wounding the 
bark of the trunk in several places, during the 
month of July, leaving a space of about three 
inches between the wounds ; from these the 
Turpentine is received on stones, upon which it 
becomes so much condensed by the coldness of 
the night, as to admit of being scraped off with 
a* knife, which is always done before sun-rise r 
in order to free it from all extraneous admixture, 
it is again liquefied by the sun’s heat, and passed 
through a strainer; it is then fit for use. 

The third rises to the height of eighteen or 
twenty feet, the trunk being covered with a gray 
bark. It sends out many Branches, which nave 
a reddish brown bark ; the leaves have three or 
four pairs of small leaflets, of a lucid green on 
their upper, but pale on their under side; the 
midrib has two narrow borders or wings running 
from one leaflet to another: the male flowers 
come out in loose clusters from the sides of the 
branches, are of an herbaceous colour, appear in 
May, and soon fall off; they are generally on 
different plants from the fruits, which also 
grow in clusters, and are small berries, of a 
black colour when ripe. It is a native of the 
South of Europe and the Levant. 

There is a variety which rises to the same 
height as the preceding; but differs from it in 
having a pair or two of leaflets more to each leaf, 
much narrower and of a paler colour- It is a 
native of the country about Marseilles, 8cc. 

Culture .—The first is capable of being increased 
bv the seeds or nuts, procured from abroad and 
lamed in the spring, in pots filled with light 
lichen-garden earth, plunging them into a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed : when the plants appear, a large 
share of air should be admitted to them, to pre¬ 
vent their drawing up weak ; and by degrees 
they should be hardened to bear the open air, to 
which they may be exposed from the beginning 
of June till autumn, when they should be placed 
under a hot-bed frame to screen them from the 
frost in winter; as while young, they are too 
tender to live through the winter in this climate 
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without protection, but should always be ex¬ 
posed to the air in mild weather : they shed 
their leaves in autumn, and therefore should not 
have much wet in winter. In the spring, before 
the plants begin to shoot, they must be removed 
each into a separate small pot; and be plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, to forward their 
putting out new roots. As soon as they begin 
to shoot, they must be gradually hardened, and 
placed abroad again. 

These plants may be kept in pots three or 
four years til) they have got strength, during 
which time they should be sheltered in winter; 
and afterwards be turned out of the pots, and 
planted in the full ground, some against high 
walls to a warm aspect, and others in a shel¬ 
tered situation, where they bear the cold of our 
ordinary winters very well, but in severe frosts 
are often liable to be destroyed. The trees 
flower and produce fruit, but the summers are 
seldom warm enough to ripen the nuts. 

The third sort is also capable of being in¬ 
creased by laying down the young branches, 
which, if properly managed, put out roots in 
one year, and maybe cut off from the old plants, 
and be planted out into separate small pots. 
These must be sheltered in winter, and in sum¬ 
mer placed abroad in a sheltered situation, and 
treated in the same way as other hardy kinds of 
green-house plants. 

When raised from seeds they should be taken 
from trees growing in the neighbourhood of the 
male plants, as otherwise they will not grow. 
When these plants have obtained strength, 
some of them may be turned out of the pots, 
and planted against warm walls ; where, 1 if their 
branches are trained against them, they endure 
ordinary winters very well, and with a little 
shelter in severe winters may he preserved with 
safety. 

They are curious and ornamental in different 
situations. 

P 1 SUM, a genua comprising plants of the 
» hardy herbaceous kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelpkza 
' Decandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
PapilionacecB or LegumimstB, 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, five-cleft, acute, permanent perianth!uni: 
the two upper segments shorter; the corolla is. 
papilionaceous: standard very broad, ubcordate, 
reflex, emarginate with a point: wings two, 
roundish, converging, shorter than the standard; 
keel compressed, semilunar, shorter than the 
wings: stamina have diadelphous filaments; 
one simple, superior, flat, awl-shaped ; and 
nine awUshaped below the middle united into a 


cylinder which is cloven at top : anthers round¬ 
ish : the pistillum is an oblong, compressed 
germ ; style ascending, triangular, membrana¬ 
ceous, keeled with the sides bent outwards : 
stirma growing to the upper angle, oblong, 
villose; the pericarpium is a large legume, long, 
roundish or compressed downwards, with the 
top acuminate upwards, one-celled, two-valved ; 
the seeds several, globular. 

The species are: I* P . sativum^ Common 
Pea ; 2. P. maritimum t Sea Pea ; 3. P- Ckhru 
Yellow-flowered Pea. 

The first has an annual, slender, fibrous root; 
the stems hollow whilst young, brittle, branched, 
smooth, weak, climbing by terminating ten¬ 
drils: leaves abruptly pinnate, composed usually 
of two pairs of leaflets, which are oval and 
smooth; the stipules large, surrounding the stem 
or branch : the flowers lateral, two or three to¬ 
gether on long peduncles: the corolla white, 
greenish white, purple or variegated ; the le¬ 
gumes commonly in pairs, about two inches 
long, of an oblong form, smooth, swelling at the 
straight suture, where the seeds are fastened, 
flatted next the other suture, w hich arches, espe¬ 
cially towards the end ; the seeds from five ot 
six to eight or nine, commonly globular, but in 
some varieties irregular or approaching to a 
cubic form, smooth, white, yellow, blue, gray, 
brown, or greenish, with a small oblong umbi¬ 
licus ; the colour of the whole plant is glaucous, 
or hoary green, from a white meal which covers 
it. It is said to be a native of the South of 
Europe. 

There are two principal varieties, the white 
and gray; and several sub-varieties, the principal 
of which are : 

Early kijtds ,—The Early Golden Hotspur ; 
Early Charlton Hotspur; Nichols's Early Gold*- 
en Hotspur; the Early Charlton; the Reading 
Hotspur; Masters's Hotspur; OrmrorPs Hot¬ 
spur; Early Dwarf Hotspur; Headman's Dwarf; 
Fan Spanish Dwarf; Early Dwarf Frame Pea; 
Pearl Pea; Cluster Pea; Royal Green Pea; 
Essex Hotspur ; the Dwarf Pea; the Sugar 
Pei* 

Late kinds. —Spanish Morotto ; Nonpareil; 
Sugar Dwarf; Sickle Pea; Marrowfat; Dwarf 
Marrowfat; Rose or Crown PeaRoundvaf 
Pea ; Gray Pea; Large Gray Pea; Crooked Gray 
Pea; Long-bearing Pea; Green Field Pea; 
White Field Pea; Pig Pea. 

Many of the first sub-varieties are very early,, 
and, being low growers, require sticks of three ' 
or four feet only in height, and often not so 
much. New varieties ot these are raised almost 
every year, which, because they differ in some 
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slight particular; are sold at an advanced price, 
and have frequently the names of the persons 
who raised them, or the place where they first 
grew. These varieties are not permanent, and 
without the greatest care will soon degenerate. 

The second species has a perennial root, run¬ 
ning far and deep among the stones or into the 
san3 in every direction : lhe stems are procum¬ 
bent, quadrangular, a little compressed, striated, 
smooth, leafy, uiany-flowcred, glaucous, often 
reddish : the leaves alternate, alternately and 
abruptly pinnate, spreading: the leaflets sessile, 
oval, obtuse with a little point, entire, smooth, 
many-veined, glaucous; common footstalk dul¬ 
lish, striated, ending in a branched ihread- 
*haped smooth tendril : the stipules two toge¬ 
ther, equal, acute, toothed at the base, of the 
texture and colour of the leaflets, hut smaller : 
4 .hc clusters of flowers axillary, solitary, as long 
as the leaves, erect, many-flowered : the com¬ 
mon peduncle round, striated, smooth : pedicels 
alternate, short, single-flowered : the flowers 
rather large, a little drooping: the corolla beau¬ 
tifully variegated wiLli red and purple. 

According to Mr. Woodward, the stems are 
slightly pubescent and short; leaves numerous : 
leaf-stalks angular, pubescent: leaflets alternate, 
on the lower leaves five or seven, upwards nine 
or eleven; there being always one more on the 
lower ihan on the upper side of the leaf-stalk, 
which is terminated by a tendril, sometimes 
simple, but oftener bifid at the extremity : sti¬ 
pules oval-lanceolate, broad, arrow-shaped at 
the base : flowers crowded on the summit of 
the naked peduncle; pods long and narrow. 

It is remarked by Dr. Smith, that this spe¬ 
cies n almost as nearly allied to Lalhyrua as 
to Pi sum, both in habit and generic character ; 
and that Pisuni sativum is not more different in 
external appearance from the genus of Lathy- 
nis, than Vicia Ktba or the Bean is from the 
oilier Viciae. These, however, he adds, arc 
matters of opinion: and in so natural a class, 
it is very difficult to find out certain and obvi¬ 
ous marks of distinction. It is a native of the 
sca-shorcs of Europe, &c. 

The third has an annual root; the stalk is an¬ 
gular, near three feet high : the leaves on wing¬ 
ed footstalks, each sustaining two oblong leaf¬ 
lets : the flowers are pale yellow, and small ; 
the pods two inches long ; containing five or six 
roundish seeds, a lit lLc compressed on their 
sides ; these may be eaten green, hut unless 
they are gathered very young, they are coarse, 
and at best not so good as the common Pea. It 
is a native of the Souih of Europe, and of the 
Levant. It flowers in June and July, 


Cull Tire in the open Ground All the sorts 
of the first kind arc raised from seed, sown an¬ 
nually ; and as those of one sowing continue but 
a short time in bearing, several sowings are re¬ 
quisite each season, to continue successions for 
the table alt summer ; each sowing to remain 
where sown, choosing a warm dry oorder, &c, 
for the earliest crops; and for the succeeding 
ones, any of the common quarters, in a free ex¬ 
posure, distant from the shade of trees, &c v 
but open to the sun. 

For the late crops the more moist parts are 
the best. 

The general sesaon for sowing is any time in 
open wcaLher, from the latter end of October, or 
in November, until Mayor June, 

But in order to have green Peas as early‘as 
possible, recourse must be had to the assistance 
of hot-beds, by the aid of which they are 
obtained in March and April, and continued till 
the coming in of the natural ground crops, in 
the latter end of May or beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing month. 

The early and Jint general Craps. —To¬ 
wards the latter end of October, in November 
or December, as the weather may be conveni¬ 
ent, the earliest crops should be put into the 
ground. In warm soils and situations it is al¬ 
ways advisable to sow a few in the two former 
months ; but in general, and especially in open 
exposed grounds, November and December is 
time enough to begin the principal sowings* 
For this purpose the Earliest Chariton or Gold¬ 
en Hotspurs arc the most proper. 

And in order for their reception a warm south 
border, or some other dry, sheltered, sunny 
situation should be dug over and prepared; 
when, in a dry day, drills should be drawn by & 
line, ranging south and north, to enjoy the 
greater advantage of the sun’s influence, making 
them an inch and a half deep, and two feet ana 
a half at least asunder; but if designed for 
sticks, three feet and a half will be a more pro¬ 
per distance. Then the seed should be scatter- ■ 
ed in evenly along the middle of each drill, 
raihcr ihickish, as they are liable lo accidents- 
from vermin and the season, covering them 
in regularly with the earth either with a rake or 
hoe, being careful that they are all equally co¬ 
vered the depth of the drills; and then with a 
rake lightly trim the surface smooth; which 
finishes the work* 

The peas begin to germinate in a fortnight, if 
mild weather, and emne up in three weeks or a 
in on tli, hut seldom in less time at this season.; 
when the plains are to he managed as directed 
below. 
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Another sowing should be performed In three 
weeks or a month after this j or when the fiivt 
was sowed in October or early in the following 
mouth, it is better to repeat the sowing in a 
fortnight or three weeks, for fear the first should 
fail ; and after this continue sowing once in 
three weeks or a month all winter in mild wea¬ 
ther- But towards spring a principal crop of 
the Reading and other large Hotspurs should 
be sown; and as the season advances, the sow-* 
ings be made in more open exposures, and more 
in quantity than the early ernes; and as the spring 
draws on, the sowings should also be repeated 
oftener; as from the close of the year till the 
beginning of April* they should be once in three 
weeks; and from that lime till May, once a 
fortnight, especially as the warm weather in¬ 
creases* 

The winter and early spring sowings differ 
materially in the time they require to germinate: 
those sown any time in wittier arc sometimes 
three weeks or near a month before they ap¬ 
pear, while those sown towards spring come up 
much sooner in the later spring sowings, often 
in a very short time* 

In the later of the above sowings, some of the 
dwarf sorts may be introduced ; as Leadman’s 
Dwarf, both for middle and late crops* 

As the plant* of each sowing come up, and 
are advanced two or three inches in height, it is 
proper to begin the first culture by drawing a 
little earth with a hoe, or small rake, lightly up 
to their stems on each side of the different rows 
to strengthen and forward their growth; re* 
peating the earthing once or twice at proper in** 
tervals, as occasion may require, and at the 
same time cutting up and clearing away all 
weeds ; and when the crops are six or eight 
inches in height, those designed for support 
should be slicked. 

As the earliest crops are often in danger from 
the severity of frosts, it is proper, when they 
are about an inch or an inch and a half high, to 
draw a little fine earth hgluly up to their stems 
in a dry day ; it will also be of much advantage 
to give occasional protection to such crops in 
severe weather, by covering them lightly with 
long, light, dry litter, of the strawy kind, or by 
mats; which, where there is but a moderate 
quantity in warm borders, may be more easily 
effected ; but this need only be practised in very 
severe frosts* They must however be carefully 
uncovered every fine day in temperate weather; 
and the moment the frost disappears the cover¬ 
ing be entirely removed ; as they must by no 
means be kepi too close, which would draw 
them up weak and tender, 


When in blossom, if the wcaihcr should 
prove dry and warm, a few good waierinas in 
the mornings will be beneficial ; and when the 
blossoming plants arc advanced a considerable 
height, if they arc ihcn topped, it will promote 
their podding and coming to perfection* 

As to the succeeding crops of t lie different kinds, 
all they require is hoeing up theearih totheirstems 
occasionally, and cutting up all weeds when they 
appear; those designed for support bein£ always 
stickcd ar soon as they are half a fool high, or a 
little more, before they begin to fall down on their 
sides, providing sticks about four or five feet 
long, and placing one range to each row princi¬ 
pally on the south or most snnnv side of the 
rows, as the plants naturally incline towards I ha 
sun, and of course more readily attach them¬ 
selves to the sticks. 

In the culture of the larger kinds, for succes¬ 
sion^ general crops, such as the Marrowfats ; 
Spanish Morattos; &c*; they may be begun 
sowing in January, the Dwarf Marrowfats first ; 
but the three following mouths are the most 
proper for the general crops of all the large 
kinds ; a free exposure in the most open quar¬ 
ters being made use of, draw ing drills by line, 
about an inch and a half or two inches deep, 
and not less than a vard asunder, and when 
sticked, four feet, and for the largest sorts four 
feet and a half lo five feet, in single or double 
rows* 

In these cases the seed should be sown thinly 
along the middle of each drill, drawing the earth 
evenly over them with the rake, hoe, or feet, 
covering them equally the depth of the drills, 
and raking the surface smooth; these so wines 
being repeated once a fortnight or three weeks; 
and as the spring advances, once a fortnight, 
especially from the beginning of April until 
the end of the following month* Afterwards a 
few may be sown every ten ot twelve days. Late 
sowings are, however, seldom very fruitful, be¬ 
ing often attacked with the mildew; but it is 
proper to endeavour to have some as long in the 
season as possible* 

When these different crops are come up about 
three inches high, they should have earth laid up 
to them on each side of the rows, cutting down 
all weeds, and repeating the hoeings occasion¬ 
ally according as the growth of weeds may re¬ 
quire ; and wlien they are half a foot, or efoht 
or ten inches high, they should have the sticks 
placed to them; which for these large sorts 
require slicks six or seven feet high, at least, 
placing them on the sunny side of the rows, 33 
directed above* 

For late crops, any of the sorts, either Hot- 
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spurs or larger kinds, may be continued sowing the early dwarf kinds, which by this means 
ail Mav ana until the middle or latter end of may be brought into bearing in March, or the 
June j likewise some of the dwarf sorts at a later follow ing month. 

period for late production* It may be proper In this intention It is rather the best mode to 
to sow larger portions of Rouneivah for the raise the plants first in the natural ground, by 
latest crops, on account of their being rather the sowing in October or the following month, 
hardiest to struggle with the summer's heat and giving occasional protection from frost; and 
drought, and thereby most to be depended on when one or two inches high, to transplant them 
lor a laic production, into the hot-bed, in January or the beginning of 

For these crops some of the moistest ground the following month, as by this practice the 
should be chosen ; and if the weather should luxuriant growth of the plants is so checked by 
prove very dry and hoi. it will be of importance the removal, that they shoot more moderate! v, 
to soak the seed in soft water six or eight hours and thereby blossom and bear sooner and more 
previous to sowing ; or tbe drills may be well abundantly. 

watered after it has been done; either of which The sowings should be performed in a warm, 
will promote their rising expeditiously and more dry, south border, or in some simitar dry 
regularly* sheltered part of light good earth, in a bed of 

It may be observed, in respect to the times of proper dimensions to have the protection of a 
sowing, that it is a good rule, in the difierent frame, &c., in severe weather ; sowing them in 
sorts, as soon as one crop appears fairly drills about a foot asunder, in the manner as for 
above ground, to sow another to succeed it of the common crops: when they are come up and 
the same kind, so as to have a regular succession advanced a little in growth, in a dry day some 
of crops following one another in bearing; and fine earth should be draw'n up to their stems, 
if a crop of Marrowfats, &c., and another of giving suitable protection in bad weather, 
Hotspurs, be sown on the same day, the Hot- ^ But they may be sown on a moderate bot-bed 
spurs will come into bearing a fortnight the in December or January, under frames, Stc«, 
soonest, and die Marrowfats will arrive to a and when the plants are up, plenty of free air 
bearing state about the time the others are going should be admitted every temperate day, and be 
■out, just in due time to succeed them ; which defended in the nights from frost, snow, and 
should be attended to in order to have these sorts cutting cold; or some may be sown in large 
form a regular succession to each other* pots, and be placed in a hot-house, &c,, to 

In gathering the crops, both hands ought al- bring up the plants Quickly for transplanting m- 
ivays to be employed ; one to hold the peduncle to the intended hot-bed in January. And they 
or footstalk of the fruit, while the other pulls the may be sown at once in a hot-bed at the above 
pods; otherwise the stem or main stalk of the periods, to remain for bearing: but it is jgene- 
plant, being slender, fragile, and weak, is liable rally more eligible to have the plants previously 
to he broken and destroyed ; and the gatherings raised an inch or two in height, either by early 
should always be regularly performed according sowing in the full ground, or forwarded under 
as the pods fill, never letting them stand to grow frames, or in a hot-bed, &c„, as above, for trana- 
old, as they are in the greatest perfection planting into a fresh-made hot-bed for bearing, 
for eating while green, and the plants continue In either of the above methods of raising the 
longer in bearing* Crops of peas continue only plants for transplanting, when advanced from 
about a fortnight in full bearing, during which one to two inches in growth, or little more, they 
rime they furnish a plentiful gathering of pods arc proper for planting out into the hot-bed to 
in their perfection; though in moist showery remain for fruiting* 

weather they sometimes continue shooting and In mild weather, towards the middle or latter 
flowering three or four weeks; but the produce end of January, or the beginning of the fcl- 
after the first fortnight is generally inferior both lowing month, at furthest, a hot-bed for one or 
in quantity and quality* more of the largest three-light frames and glasses 

As soon as the crops are past bearing, all the should be prepared, which may be either of 
sticks should be taken up and tied in bundles, dung or tau ; the latter, where it can be obtained 
being set upright in any dry comer for future easily at a moderate expense, is considerably the 
ajse. best for this purpose. -It should be made two 

Culture in Hot-feds .—In order to have fcet and a half or a yard thick, and covered 
green Peas as early iti the year as possible, re- with frames and lights, and when in a moderate 
■course must be had to the assistance of hot- temperature the earth be put on for the reetp- 
beda; and the proper aorta for I his purpose are tion of the plants* Any light good dry earth 
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iiiav he employed, which should be laid eight or 
ten indies thick all over the bed ; then in a dry 
im!d day the plants may be taken up, raising 
them with their roots as entire as possible, with 
what earth will readily hang about the fibres ; 
and alter drawing small drills in the earth of 
the hot-bed, from the back to the front of the 
frame, a foot and a half asunder, and about an 
inch deep, the plants should be put in the dnlls, 
nor more thau an inch apart, covering m the 
earth close to their roots and stems, ana giving a 
very light watering, just to settle the earth ; after 
w hich the lights should he pot on ; being care¬ 
ful to raise them occasionally at the upper end 
to give vent to the steam, &c.: and at firat plant¬ 
ing out, when in auiuiv weather, if the plants 
should flag, a moderate shade should be given in 
the middle of the day, till the plants have taken 
Toot and established themselves. 

After this, fresh air must be admitted to the 
lants daily in fine weather to strengthen them, 
y tilting the upper end of the lights according 
to the temperature of the bod and outward air; 
keeping them close in cold nights, and covering 
also with mats; occasional moderate waterings 
should likewise be given in fine days, and, as 
ithe plants advance m growth, a little earth be 
drawn up to their stems once or twice; repeat* 
jug the moderate refreshments of water fre¬ 
quently aa the warm season advances; which 
may be given more freely when the plants are in 
bloom* And according -to the advanced growth 
of the plants and increased warmth of the wea¬ 
ther, a larger share of fresh air in proportion 
should be given ; and when they are in blossom, 
if the sun at any time appears too violent fqr 
them through the glasses, it is advisable to give 
£ very slight shade an hour or two in the heat 
of sunny days; likewise, when in full blossom 
and fruiting, to admit plenty of free air, even 
sometimes in fine days shoving the glasses en¬ 
tirely off; also still continuing the waterings 
^oreabundantly during the time of setting and 
wth of the pods, and indulging them with 
benefit of warm showers of rain. In this 
way the plants may be brought to bearing in 
March or April; and by a succession of two 
crops, in hot-beds made at three or four weeks* 
interval, and managed as above, a supply be 
continued till the natural ground crops come 
into bearing in May* 

Where there is the convenience of fruit for¬ 
cing-houses, hot-walls, 8tc. a few of the earliest 
kinds, either previously raised in young plants 
an inch or two in growth, as in the hot-bed cul¬ 
ture, or in default of it, the seed sown; and 
which being in pots, are placed in these depar¬ 
tments ; or where there are internal borders of 

Yol, II, 


earth, some young plants may be placed therein. 
The internal moderate heat of the above depart¬ 
ments, effected either by bark-beds, &c. or fire, 
or both occasionally, in a requisite degree for 
forcing the Fruit-trees to early production, for¬ 
wards the nulso, so as to have some for gathering 
hi the most early season, in a small proportion, 

Culture in the Field ,—Where designed to 
raise crops in order to gather the produce green 
and young for the supply of markets, Novem¬ 
ber, or rather December, is soon enough (o be¬ 
gin the first sowings, especially in open exposed 
grounds; a dry light soil being chosen for the 
more forward sowings. As to the sorts, any of 
the Hotspurs may be used for the forward crops, 
and for a genera! crop the Reading Hotspur is 
excellent j and after that sort, theMasters*s and 
Ormrod’s, &c* but of the large kinds the Mar¬ 
rowfats and Spanish Moral tos should be chosen 
for the main crops. 

The ground for their reception must be pre¬ 
pared by proper ploughing and harrowing ; drills' 
*re then to he drawn with a hoe crossways the 
lands, or with a drill-plough lengthways, two , 
feet at least, or two and aM asunder for the 
early am) three forltic larger sons.' As no sticks 
are intended for these Jarce field crons, having 
sown the seed, it should be covered m either 
with the hoe, rake, or harrow j but the hoe or 
.rake will cover them more evenly, and almost as 
expeditiously. When they come up they must 
he .kept clean from weeds, by broad-hoeine; 
but this is sometimes performed in fields fry 
-horse-hoeing for the sake of expedition; which", 
Jiaving hoes fixed in a son of plough horizon¬ 
tally, i& drawn by a horse between the rows, ii 
jnan holding the plough-shafts to guide it : 
but as this can only cut down the weeds, a com¬ 
mon .drawing hand-doe must be used to earth 
up >the plants : though this i> often disregarded 
in the field-culture, it however proves very be¬ 
neficial to the crops* 

*dn these cases the rows should be laid down 
so as .to face the sun as much as possible* 

Saving Seed .—*ln order to save seed, some of 
each sort should be suffered to stand entirely for 
that purpose, or some sown id each purposely in 
different parts, and the whole produce suffered 
to remain ami ripen for seed. 

In the latter mode they should be sown in 
February in some open ground, in rows two or 
three feet asunder, no sticks being required, and, 
when the plants come up, be kept clean from 
weeds by hoeing, the earth being laid up to their 
stems once or twice* When they are in bloom, 
they should be examined row by row, to see if 
there be any degenerate sort, which, when pre¬ 
sent, must be pulled out; or if any improved 
2 II 
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variety be discovered, to mark it; which is the 
only method to preserve both the purity of Hie 
known sorts, aud to procure new varieties.. 
For example, if amongst the Hotspurs anv large 
sorts appear, they should be removed directly ; 
also any Hotspurs, Stc,. from amongst the large 
kinds, and different sorts of any of these from 
each other ; and if any new sort discovers itself 
either by flowering earlier than all the rest, or 
possessing some other singularity, or noticeable 
merit for culture, it should be carefully marked, 
the setd being saver! separate, to sow separately 
for furnishing a proper increase. 

According as the seeds of the different sorts 
ripen in July and August, which is discoverable 
by the pods changing brown, ami the seed be¬ 
coming a little hard, the haunt should be cut or 
pulled up in dry weather, and exposed in heaps 
m the sun, turning them every day ; and when 
the seed is become perfectly dry and hard, it 
may either be threshed out directly, or stacked 
up in a dry situation till another opportunity : 
but when threshed, each sort must be kepi se¬ 
parate, and when properly cleaned be put up in 
sacks with the name of each upon them, 
PLANE TREE. See Platanus, 
PLANTAIN TREE. See Heliconia. 

PLANTATION, a targe collection of differ¬ 
ent sorts of trees, planted out cither for orna¬ 
ment, or the advantage of the wood as timber, 
or for botlvpurposes* 

Plantations of these Jtinds not duly afford 
gTeat improvement to estates, hut are highly or¬ 
namental to the country. They should there¬ 
fore be more particularly attended to where there 
are large tracts of poor barren lands that cannot 
be converted to the more profitable purposes of 
tillage or grass. 

They have also a fine effect in the vicinity of 
habitations and pleasure-grounds. And in 
many cases the proprietors of estates, whether 
of large or moderate sizes, may reap great plea¬ 
sure and advantage in allotting a part of them to 
this use, as they give grandeur as well as an air of 
fertility; and, after the first eight or ten years, 
in many cases bring in great profit by the gradual 
thinning of the underwood, besides leaving a 
sufficiency of standards to attain full growth. 

The expense attending the making of Planta¬ 
tions, and the knov ing that they must wait seve¬ 
ral years before the trees have made any consi¬ 
derable progress, or can afford any advantage, 
often prove an obstacle in attempting the pro¬ 
secution of the business; but the expense of 
planting where the plants are raised on the 
grounds, will not be so great as may be imagined, 
especially as a small spot of nursery-ground 
will raise plant* enough in three or four years, 


to plant a great many acres of land, and the 
expense of raising and planting with the loss of 
time in waiting until the plants attain some 
growth, will be compensated by the first fall or 
thinning, in eight or ten years after planting ; 
and the moo Is which remain shoot up again, in 
many of the deciduous kinds, and afford a lop¬ 
ping every eight or ten years, exclusively of the 
due portion of standards left at proper distances, 
to attain full growth for timber. 

In making Plantations, it is necessary to 
choose such trees as are the best adapted to the 
nature of the particular soil and situation. 

As to the proper sorts of trees or shrubs, 
most of the deciduous and ever-green kinds may 
be employed with propriety, ana young plants, 
of from about two or three to five or ten feet 
in height, always prove marc successful than 
such as are older ; for although some, from their 
being in haste to have Plantations as forward as 
possible, transplant tall trees, perhaps twelve or 
fifteen feet high or more, especially for those 
of the ornamental kind; those of younger 
growth always take root sooner, and establish 
themselves more firmly, so as to form consider¬ 
ably the finest Plantations at last, and are of 
longest duration : for though large trees of from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height, especially of the 
deciduous kind, may with care be transplanted, 
so as to grow, and probably thrive tolerably for 
some years, yet by not rooting firmly like young 
plants, they often fail, and after some years 7 
standing have hardly made any shoots, and at 
last gradually dwindle and perish. Large trees 
should of course never be employed except on 
particular occasions, where a few may be neces¬ 
sary to form an immediate shade or blind. See* 
in some particular place; but for general work, 
young plants, either raised, or purchased from 
the nurseries, should be made use of. And for 
principal Timber Plantations in particular, such 
plants as are only from about. two or three, to 
five or six feet in height, or eight or ten at most, 
must be employed, having those of the same 
Plantation, as nearly of equal growth as possi¬ 
ble. See Planting. 

Where Plantations are intended principally 
for ornament, as great a variety as possible of 
the different sorts of hardy trees and shrubs 
should be employed, and should consist of lofty 
and middling growing trees, as well as of 
shrubs. See Deciduous and Ever-green 
T ttLES. 

In regard to the disposition of the plants* 
the deciduous and ever-green kinds may be 
planted in separate compartments, or in mix¬ 
ture, and sometimes the tree-kinds by them¬ 
selves, some in running varying Plantations, 
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towards the boundaries of lawns, parks, pad* 
ducks, See* others in avenues, groves, thickets, 
and dumps, variously disposed in different 
parts ; and sometimes the trees and shrubs toge¬ 
ther, forming shrubberies, wildernesses, shady 
walks, and wood-works; placing those of taller 
rowth backward, and the lower in front; bor¬ 
ering the whole with the most beautiful flow¬ 
ering shrubs and showy ever-greens, especially 
next the principal walks and lawns, varying the 
form of all the several compartments, sometimes 
by moderate sweeps and curves outward and in¬ 
ward, of different dimensions, other parts in 
long easy bends, varied projections and breaks, 
so as to diversify the scene in imitation of natu¬ 
ral Plantations. The proper distances, in plant¬ 
ing, may he from five or ten to fifteen or twenty 
feet; tor example, the tall trees designed for 
continued Plantations may be from ten to fifteen 
or twenty feet, varying the distance in different 
parts, according to light and shade, &c. and 
those in groves, where open may be fifteen or 
twenty feet distance, and where close ten or 
twelve; for thickets, five or six feet, or closer 
in particular places where a very dark shade or 
thick coverture of wood il required ; and in 
clumps of trees, from five or ten to twenty feet 
between the trees in each clump, varying the 
distance occasionally, according to growth, as 
also the sorts and numbers of trees in each, from 
two or three, to five, ten, or more. The form 
of the clumps may sometimes be triangular, at 
other times quadrangular, pentangular, &c, and 
some in curves, others in straight lines, to cause 
the greater variety. And in shrubbery clumps, 
and wilderness compartments, where the trees 
and shrubs are employed promiscuously, they 
may be planted from five to ten feet distance; 
the taller growths being placed backward eight 
or ten feet asunder, placing the lower plants 
gradually forward according to their gradations, 
to the lowest in front, as above, at tour or five 
feet distance : and if the trees and shrubs of the 
plantations in general are disposed somewhat in 
the quincunx way, they appear to the greater 
advantage, anil produce a better effect* 

But when large Plantations are to be Formed 
into woods, Stc. composed principally of forest 
and timber trees for profit, particular sorts must 
be chosen, consisting of deciduous and ever¬ 
green trees. Of the first kinds the oak, elm, ash, 
beech, chesnut, hornbeam, birch, alder, ma¬ 
ple, sycamore, plane, poplar, lime, walnut, 
wild cherry, mountain-ash, larch, willow, hazel, 
be. and of the latter sort, the pine, firs, cedar 
of Lebanon, holly, bay, laurel, yew, ever-green 
oak, box tree, and some others. See Forest 
Trees. 


In forming woods, or Plantations of timber- 
trees, there are two methods chiefly practised t 
one is by raising the trees from seed at once on 
the ground where the Plantation is intended to 
be, especially the deciduous kind, and which is 
effected by sowing the seed in drills, a yard 
asunder, the plants remaining where raised, 
thinning them gradually : the other method is 
by previously raising the plants in a nursery, till 
two or three feet high, then tmisplanting them 
into the places allotted them, in rows at the 
above distance, to allow also for gradually thin¬ 
ning. Either of these methods maybe practised, 
as most convenient; but the former, or that of 
raising the plants where they are to remain, 
though it may be more expeditious, and at unco 
gets rid of the trouble of transplanting, will 
require greater attendance for a few years, tilt 
the plants have shot up out of the way of weeds; 
but the trees, from their always remaining where 
raised, without being disturbed by removal, may 
probably make a greater progress. The latter 
method, or that of raising the trees first in a 
nursery, is rather the most commonly practised, 
as being thought the least troublesome and ex¬ 
pensive, with regard to the attendance at first 
of the young growth. 

The preparation of the ground for the final 
reception of the seed or plants, is mostly per* 
formed by deep ploughing and harrowing, upon 
such ground as the plough can be employed 
on; but, where this or other tillage is not prac¬ 
ticable, only young plants from the nursery can 
be used, digging holes, &c. at proper distances, 
one for the reception of each plant: , where, how¬ 
ever, the ground can be titled, il will prove very 
advantageous by performing it a year before j 
sowing it with a crop of turnips, or others of a 
similar kind; and when these come off, plough* 
ing and harrowing the ground again, for the re¬ 
ception either of the seed or plants the enduing 
season. 

The most proper season for performing this 
sort of planting, either by seen or plants, is 
any time in dry mild weather, in the autumn, 
as from October till February, or later on moist 
soils. Where large tracts arc to be planted, both 
the seed and plant methods must be pursued all 
winter, at every favourable opportunity, , 

The seeds may be put in, in furrows or drills 
one to two or three inches deep, and threfc or 
four feet asunder, scattering them along the. 
middle of the drills, and covering the earth 
evenly over them, the depth of the drills or fur¬ 
rows ; but sometimes the seeds ate scattered or 
sown promiscuously over the general surface, 
and harrowed into the ground, oeing well pro¬ 
tected from birds and vermin. 
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Where young pUnts arc employed* they 
I ho u Id be planted om in rows* three or four feet 
Sunder* as directed for the seed* and one or 
Iwo feet apart iu the Hues ; they may he planted 
either by opening small apertures or holes with 
4ht spade for each plant; or, if very small 
plants* it is sometimes performed by m.iking 
only a slit of crevice with the spade for each 
plant; and sometimes by opening or forming 
irtiall trenches (he whole length, then inserting 
the plants, One person holding whilst another 
trims in the earth about their ronis; some airain. 
Mi very Urge tracts, where the situation admits 
ef previous ploughing and harrowing to divide 
at>d break the earth into small particle, open 
furrows with the plough, two or more persons 
being employed in depositing the trees in the 
furrow* whilst the plough following immediately 
with another furrow covers the roots of the 
plants with the earth, and afterwards treading 
each row upright. See Planting, 

The grounds where the Plantations are made 
should he previously well fenced in all round 
With a deep ditch, &c. to guard against the en¬ 
croachments of cattle or other animats. 

lit the after management, while the Planta¬ 
tions are young, they must hare some attend¬ 
ance to destroy weeds* which may be expedi¬ 
tiously executed by hoeing between the rows in 
dry weather, or occasionally by horse-hoeing; 
and this care will be needful for two or three 
years, especially to the seedling plantations* un¬ 
til the trees are advanced out of the reach of 
weeds; after which no further trouble will be 
required until the trees are ready for the first fall 
or thinning, for poles* faggots* fee. 

After eight or ten years growth, they are 
mostly of a proper size to begin the first fall by 
a moderate thinning* which will serve for poles 
and faggot-woodj lo repay some of the expense 
of planting, fee. But only part of the Plantation 
should be lopped the first year; thinning out 
the weakest and most unpromising growth first; 
leaving a sufficiency of the most vigorous plants 
pretty close, to grow up For larger purposes ; 
the year following thinning another part* and 
So continue an annual thinning-fall till the 
whole Plantation has been gone over; cutting 
each fall down near the ground, leaving the 
stools to shoot out again, especially in the deci¬ 
duous kinds; and by the time the last fall has 
been made, the first will have shot up* and 
be ready to be cut a^ain. So the returns of fall¬ 
ings may be contrived to he every six* seven, 
eight, or ten years* or more, according to the 
uses the poles or wood are wanted for: and if 
larger poles* fee. arc wanted, the fall may be 
only ouce in fourteen', eighteen* or twenty 


years, still* at every fall, being careful to Icav* 
enough of (he most thriving plants for stand¬ 
ards ; being left pmty close at first, that they 
may mutually draw each other up in height; 
but thinned out every succeeding fall as they 
increase in bulk and meet, so as to leave a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of the principal trees at proper 
distances to grow up to limber* which in their 
turn* as they become fit for the purposes in¬ 
tended* may also be felled according as there 
may be a demand for them* to tbc most ad¬ 
vantage; having young ones from the stool* 
coming up in proper succession as substitutes* 
so as the ground may be always occupied a* 
completely as possible, 

PLANTING, the operation of inserting 
plants* seeds* and roots* into the earth* for the 
purpose of vegetation And future growth. 

There are various methods of performing tbit 
business in practice for different sorts of plAnta* 
seeds* and roots; as Hole Planting; Trench 
Planting; Trenching-in Planting; Slit or Cre¬ 
vice Planting; Hpling-in Planting; Drill Plants 
ine; Bedding-in Planting; Furrow Planting) 
Dibble Planting; Trowel Planting; Planting 
with balls of earth about the root : Planting irk 
pots* fee. all of which are occasionally used by 
different practitioners in the several branches of 
gardening* according as the methods are moat 

n per for different particular eons of plants. 

n the first * or note Planting t which ii the 
principal method practised with most sorts of 
trees and shrubs in the foil ground* and which 
is performed by opening with a spade round 
holes in the earth* at proper distances* for the 
reception of the plants* each hole should be 
dug large enough to admit all the roots of the 
tree or shrub freely everyway to their full spread* 
without touching the sides of the hole* and 
about one spade deep* or a little more or less* 
according to the size of the roots and nature of 
soil* so as* when planted* the uppermost ones 
may be only about three or four inches below 
the common surface* or as low as (hey were 
before in the ground; though in very humid 
soils* where the water is apt to stand* the holes 
should be shallower, so as the uppermost roots 
may stand full as high as the general level* or 
higher if necessary, raising the ground about 
them, especially when performed in winter. 
When the soil has been thus dug out* the bot¬ 
toms should be well loosened; the mould in 


digging out being laid in a heap close to the 
edge, in order to be ready to fill in again : the 
holes being thus prepared* and having slightly 
trimmed the roots, fee, of the trees, one tree 
or plant must be placed in the middle of the 
hole, making all its roots spread equally around;. 
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a person holding: the plant erect by the stem, 
while another with his spade casts- in the earth 
about the roots* taking particular care to break 
all large cloth, and trim in some of the finest 
mould first all round about the roots in general, 
shaking the tree occasionally* to cause the fine 
soil to fall in close among all the small root 
fibres ; and where the tree stand? too deep, 
shake it up gently to the proper height ; and 
having filled in the earth to the lop of the hole, 
it should he trodden gently alt round, first round 
the outside to settle the earth close to the ex¬ 
treme roots, continuing the treading gradually 
towards the stem, to which the mould should 
be pressed moderately firm, but no-where too 
hard, only just to settle the earth, and steady 
the plant in an upright position; then all the 
remaining earth should be pared in evenly round 
the tree, to the width of the hole, raising it 
somewhat above the general level of the ground, 
to allow for settling, giving it also a gentle 
treading; and finishing it of) a little hollow at 
top, the better to receive and retain the moisture 
from rains, and giving occasional waterings in 
spring and summer, especially for the choicer 
kinds of trees and shrubs. 

After this, in winter, or late in spring, it 
may be of advantage to the choicer kinds of 
trees and shrubs, to lay some tong mulch at top 
of all the earth, both to keep out the winter's 
frost, and prevent the drying winds and drought 
of spring and summer from penetrating to the 
roots before the trees are well rooted in their 
new situations. But some, instead of mulch, 
use grass turfs turned upside down, especially 
when planting upon grass ground, or any out* 
plantations where turfs of grass can be obtained; 
or in orchards, where the ground is in grass; 
in which case it may be proper to bank some 
turfs round the sides and lop of each hole, par¬ 
ticularly for large trees; which will steady them 
more effectually, as well as preserve the mois¬ 
ture, if much dry weather should happen the 
succeeding summer. 

In the secondj or Trench Plantings which is 
ft method sometimes practised in the nursery, in 
putting out seedling and other small trees and 
shrubs in rows; and also used for box edgings, 
as well as sometimes for small hedge-sets, £tc, 
and always in setting out Asparagus; it is 
performed by opening a long narrow trench with 
a spade, making one side upright, then placing 
the plants against the upright side, and turning 
the earth in upon their roots. When used for 
young seedlings, or other small trees, shrubs, 
&c. the ground is previously trenched or dug 
over : ft line is then set, and with a spade 
held with its bark towards the line, a narrow 


trench six or eight inches deep is cut out, 
turning the earth from the line, making the line 
side nearly perpendicular; the plants are then 
inserted in the trench at small distances, close 
to the upright side, covering in the earth about 
the roots in planting them: and having planted 
one row, the earth should be evenly trodden in 
all the way along, to settle it close, and fix the 
plants steady, proceeding from row to row in 
the same manner. 

But in planting larger trees in the nursery way 
by this method, a larger trench will be requi¬ 
site: sometimes a trench one or two spades 
wide, with proportionable depth, according as 
the roots of the trees require, is made; and 
having opened it all the way along the intended 
row, the trees are placed along the middle of the 
trench, filling in some earth to each tree as 
placed, one person holding it erect whilst an- 
mher throws in the earth ; and having placed one 
row, trim in all the remaining earth evenly 
then treading it closely all the way to fix the 
plant* steady and in a perfectly upright manner. 

In the third , or Trtncnmg-in Plantings 
which is also sometimes practised in light plia¬ 
ble-working ground, for young trees m the 
nursery way, and sometimes with hedge-sets, 
&c, being performed by digging along by a line, 
about one spade in width, and planting at thr 
same time ; a line is setj and then having the 
plants ready, with a spade begin a t one end, and 
standing side-ways to the line, throw out a spit 
or two of earth; which forming a small aperture, 
another person being ready with the plants, h« 
directly deposits one in the opening, while the 
digger proceeds with the digging one spade wide, 
covering the roots of the plants with the earth of 
the next spit; and another aperture being 
thus formed, another plant is placed m : the 
digger, stdl proceeding, covers its roots, as be¬ 
fore, with the next spit of earth; and so¬ 
on to the end of the row, placing them at 
about a foot, or fifteen or eighteen inches 
asunder, according to the size of the plants. 
When larger trees with more spreading roots 
are used, instead of digging the trench only 
one spade wide, two may probably be requisite 
for the proper reception of the roots; likewise, 
in forming the openings for the plants, they 
should be made large enough to receive the 
roots freely, digging the earth over them as 
above* Alter having planted one row of plants,, 
the earth should be trodden evenly along to set¬ 
tle it to the roots, and steady the plants in an- 
upright position. There is another method of 
this sort of planting sometimes used for soma 
sorts of roots, such as horse-radish sets, pota¬ 
toes, Sue, which is performed by common; 
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trenching, placing a row of sets in each trench, 
'I he horse-radish should be planted in the bot¬ 
tom of lhe open trench, twelve inched in depth, 
turning the earth of the next over them; and 
the potatue-sets be plated about from four to 
five or six inches deep, covering them abo with 
the earth of the next trench. 

In the fourth rnadt^ or that of Slit Planting, 
which is performed by making slits or crevices 
with a spade in the ground, at particular di¬ 
stances, for the reception of small trees and shrub 
plants, a slit is made for each plant, which 
is inserted as the work proceeds; and is practised 
sometimes in the nursery-way, &c*, in putting 
out rows of small plants, suckers, &c., at from 
about a foot to eighteen inches or tw o feet high, 
and which have but small roots: it is also some¬ 
times practised in out grounds, where large 
tracts of forest-trees are planted, and w hich are 
planted out at the above sizes, and in the most 
expeditious and cheapest method. 

It is performed in this manner: a line is set, 
or a mark made; and then having a quantity of 
plants ready, they are planted as the work pro¬ 
ceeds in making the slits: a man, having a good 
dean spade, strikes it into the ground with its 
back close to the line or mark, forming a cre¬ 
vice, taking it out again directly, so as to leave 
the slit open, giving another stroke at right 
angles with the first % then the person with the 
plants inserts one immediately into the second- 
made crevice, bringing it up close to the first; 
and directly presses the earth close to the plant 
with the foot ; proceeding in the same manner 
to insert another plant; and so on till all is 
finished: which is a very expeditious way of 
putting out small plants, for large plantations, 
but should nerer be employed where other bet¬ 
ter methods can be used* 

A man and a boy in this method will plant 
out ten or fifteen hundred plants, or more, in 
a day. 

In the fifth) or Holing-in Plantings which 
is sometimes used in the nursery, in light loose 
ground: also sometimes with potatoes, &c., in 
pliable soils; the ground being previously dug 
or trenched, and a line placed, it is thus per¬ 
formed: a person with a spade takes out a 
small spit of earth, to form a little aperture, in 
which another person directly deposits a plant, 
&e. The digger at the same time taking an¬ 
other spit at a little distance, turns the earth 
thereof into the first hole over the roots: placing 
directly another plant in ihe second opening, 
the digger covers it with the earth of a third 
spit, and so on to the end of the row. 

In the *£r/A, or Drill Planting! which is 
by drawing drills with a hoe from two to four 
7 


or five inches deep, for the reception of seeds 
and roots, and is a convenient method for many 
of large seeds, such as walnuts, chesnut*, 
and the like; sometimes also for broad beans, 
ami always for kidney-beans, and peas ; like¬ 
wise for many sorts of hulbous roots, when de¬ 
posited in beds bv themselves; the drills for 
these should be drawn with a common hoe, 
two or three inches deep; and for large kinds of 
bulbous roots, four or five inches in depth, co¬ 
vering in the seeds and roots with the earth, al¬ 
ways to the depth of the drills. 

In the seventh, or Bedding-in Planting, 
which is frequently practised for the choicer 
kinds of flowering bulbs, such a* Hyacinths, 
&c*, also for the larger sewls of trees, as acorns, 
large nuts, and other larger ‘kinds of seeds, 
stones, and kernels, it is performed by draw¬ 
ing the earth from off tbe tops of the beds some 
inches in depth, then planting the seeds or 
roots, and covering them over with the earth, 
drawn off for that purpose; for which the ground 
should be previously dug or trenched over, raked, 
and formed into beds three or four feet wide, 
with alleys between ; then with a rake or spade 
trimming the earth evenly from off the top of 
the bed into the alleys, from two or three to 
four inches deep for bulbous roots, and for seeds, 
one or two, according to what they are, and 
their size; afterwards, for bulbous roots, draw¬ 
ing lines along the surface of the bed, nine 
inches distance, placing the roots bottom down¬ 
ward, along the lines, six or.eight inches apart, 
thrusting the bottom into the earth : but when 
for seeds, they may be scattered promiscuously; 
and having thus planted one bed, then with the 
spade, let the earth that was drawn off into the 
alley be spread evenly upon the bed again over 
the roots or seed, &c., being careful that they 
are covered all equally the above depth, raking 
the surface smooth and fine* 

This method is in occasional practice, in 
planting several kinds of the larger prime sorts 
of bulbous-rooted flowers in beds; and nursery¬ 
men a) ho practise it in planting many of their 
larger seeds, nuts, &c. 

And another method of this kind is occa¬ 
sionally practised in Home parts, particularly for 
laming potatoes in low wet grounds, which is 
y dividing the ground into beds, four feet wide, 
with alleys two or three feet in width; then 
digging the beds, and placing the potatoe-sets 
in three rows along each bed, a foot asunder in 
the rows: this done, the alleys are dug one 
spade depth, casting the soil upon the beds over 
the sets, so as to cover them four or five inches 
deep : in this way* where the ground is verv wet, 
the alleys drain the moisture from the beds, so 
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as sometimes to afford great crops. Sometimes, 
in low moist grounds, that arc in grass or sward, 
the beds are marked out as above, and without 
digging the ground; placing ihepotutuc sets i in - 
mediately upon the sward, then digging the al¬ 
leys, iirst turning up the sward, and placing it 
topsy-turvy upon the bed, so as to lie sward to 
award over the sets ; then finishing by applying 
more earth from the alleys, to cover in the sets, 
the proper depth of four or five inches. This, 
in some counties, is called the lazy-bed method, 
because the ground is not dug over. 

In the eighth* or Furrow Plantings which 
is by drawing furrows with a plough, and de¬ 
positing sets or plants in them, covering in also 
with the plough : it is sometimes practised for 
planting potatoe-sets in fields, and has been 
adopted in planting young trees for large tracts 
of forest-tree plantations, where the cheapest 
and most expeditious method is required; but 
this method can be practised only in a light 

E liable ground, and is performed thus: a furrow 
eing drawn, one or two persons are employed 
in placing the sets or plants in the furrow, whilst 
the plough following immediately with another 
furrow, turns the earth in upon the roots of 
the plants. This is not a mode to be much 
advised. 

In the ninth , or Dibble Planting , which is 
the most commodious method for most sorts of 
fibrous-rooted seedling plants, particularly all 
the herbaceous tribe; also for slips, off-sets, 
and cuttings both pf the herbaceous and shrub¬ 
by kinds; likewise for some kinds of seeds and 
roots, such as broad-beans, potatoe-sets, Jeru¬ 
salem artichokes, and horse-radish-sets, with 
numerous sorts of bulbous roots, te,, it is ex¬ 
peditiously performed with a dibble or setting- 
stick, by making a narrow hole in the earth for 
each plant, inserting one in each hole always 
as the work 'proceeds. 

Having a dibble or setting-stick, it is used by 
thrusting it into the earth in a perpendicular de¬ 
scent, in depth as the particular plants, See., 
may require; directly inserting the plant, seed, 
or set, as each hole is made, closing it imme¬ 
diately by a stroke of the dibble. In setting 
any kind of plants, slips, cuttings, &c M having 
long shanks or stems, it is proper to make holes 
a proportionable depth, to admit them a con¬ 
siderable way in the ground ; for example, cab- 
bage-plants, savoys, &c., should be planted 
down to their leaves; slips and cuttings should 
be inserted two parts of three, at feast, in the 
ground; being particularly careful in dibbling- 
in all sorts of plants, to close the holes well in 
every part about the roots, by sinking the dib¬ 
ble slantways into the ground, so as to strike 


the mould first firmly up to the root and fibres, 
at the same lime bringing it close to the stem. 
Sec Dibblf. 

In the tenth mad*i f or Trowel Plantings 
it is performed with a garden trowel, made 
hollow like a scoop, and is useful in transplant¬ 
ing many sorts of young fibrous-rooted plants 
with balls of earth about their roots, so as not 
to feel their removal. 

The trowel is employed both in taking up the 
plants, and pluming them. 

In the tieventh* or Planting with Balls of 
Earth about the Roots f which Is the removing 
a plant with a large ball of earth about its roots, 
so as by having its roots firmly attached to the 
surround mg earth, it still, during the operation, 
continues its growing state, without receiving 
any, or but very little check from Us removal: 
this is often practised more particularly for the 
more delicate and choicer kinds of exotics, both 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants; and occa¬ 
sionally for many of the fibrous-rooted, flowery 
plants, both annuals, perennials, and biennials, 
even in their advanced growth and flowering 
state, when particularly wanted to supply any 
deficient compartments ; though it is not so eli¬ 
gible for bulbous-rooted kinds : Likewise, when 
intended to remove any sort of tree or plant out 
of the proper planting season, as very late in 
spring, or in summer, it is proper to transplant 
it with a good ball of earth, to preserve it more 
certainly m a state of growth. Some trees and 
shrubs are more difficult to remove with a ball 
than most kinds of herbaceous fibrous-rooted 

K lants, though many of the tree and shrub kinds 
aving very fibry roots, also readily rise with 
good balls. 

In transplanting any of the tree and shrub 
kinds by this method, if they grow in the full 
ground, the operator must be careful to begin to 
open a trench with a spade at some distance from 
and round the stein, perhaps a foot, or two or 
three, according to the size of the tree and ex¬ 
pansion of the roots, digging a sort of trench alt 
round, a spade or two wide, or more if large 
trees, and in depth below all the roots; all the 
time having great care not to disturb the ball or 
mass of earth between the stem and trench, but 
preserve it as entire as possible. When the 
whole has been detached, the plant should be re¬ 
moved into the situation for which it is intend¬ 
ed, with the whole of its ball about its roots. 

When trees or shrubs, with balls to their 
roots, are intended to be sent to considerable 
distances, they should be placed singly in osier 
baskets, in order to preserve the ball; having 
a basket for each tree; the baskets to be of an 
upright make, in width and depth in proportion 
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to the ball, with two handle* nt top, especially 
if Urge, and generally worked rather opet. at the 
sides, as sometimes the basket a:id all 15 placed 
in the ground, when the plant cannot he readily 
removed without danger of breaking the bail of 
earth about it* 

^In respect to the method of -planting in pots 
in general, having the pots and mould ready 
jor the reception of the plants, previous to 
planting them place some pieces oi tile, pot¬ 
sherds, or oyster*shell, See,, over each hofe at 
■the bottom of the pots, to prevent the holes be- 
tug clogged and stopped with the earth, and the 
,earlb from being washed out with occasional 
watering; also to prevent the roots of the plants 
£citing out: then having secured the holes, put 
some earth in the bottom of each pot, from two 
or three to fire or six inches or more in depth, 
according to the size of the pot, and that of the 
roots of the plant; then insert the plant in the 
-middle of the pot upon the earth, in an upright 
position, making its roots, if without a ball of 
:earih, spread equally every way; directly adding 
a quantity of fine mould about alt the roots and 
iibres, shaking the pot to cause the earth to set* 
tie close thereto : at the same lime, if the root 
stand too low, shake it gently up ; and, having 
^filled the pot with earth, press it gently ail 
round with the hand, to settle it moderately 
firm in every part, and to steady the upright 
posture of the plant, raising the earth however 
within about half an inch, or less, of the top of 
the pot, as it will settle lower; for some void 
space at top is necessaary to receive waterings 
occasionally : as soon as the plant is thus potted, 
give it directly a moderate watering to settle the 
earth more effectually close about all the roots, 
and promote their rooting more expeditiously in 
*the new earth ; repeating the waterings both be¬ 
fore and after they have taken root, as occasion 
■may require* 

I 11 transplanting plants in pots from one pot 
•to another, they may in general be shifted with 
•the whole ball of earth oontained in the pot 
about their roots entire, so as to preserve the 
plant all along in its growing state, as scarcely 
4o shrink or retard its growth by the operation ; 
for plants growing singly in pots, and of 
some standing, whose roots and fibres have 
established themselves firmly in the earth, will 
readily remove out of the pots with the entire 
ball in one compact lump, surrounding all the 
roots and fibres, retaining their growing state by 
still drawing nourishment from the surrounding 
iball of earth. 

The removing of plants from one pot to 
another with balls, is in some cases to be 
■ avoided; as where a plant appears diseased or in 


a bad state of growth, as it is most probable the 
fault is in the root or earth ; therefore, it is eli¬ 
gible to shake the whole entirely out of the earth, 
in order to examine its roots, and trim off*all 
decayed and other bad parts; then, having a 
fresh pot, and sonic entire new corupost, re¬ 
plant the tree, therein. 

In potting pluiils from the full ground, or 
beds of earth, &c*, if they have been previously 
pricked out at certain distances, and have stood 
long enough to fix their roots firmly, many sorts 
may be potted with balls, paiticularly most of 
the herbaceous, fibrous-rooted kinds, and many 
of the shrubby trilie, by taking them up care- 
futiy with the garden-trowel, or with a spade, 
as may be convenient, according to the size of 
the plants; and, if necessary, pare the balfc 
round to fit the pot. 

Seedling plants, or those raised from seed¬ 
beds, by their growing go close together, rarely 
admit of polling with balls to their roots; so that 
when it » intended to pot such, they must be 
drawn out of the earth with the root as entire u 
possible, and be polled separately in small pots, 
shifting them occasionally into larger. 

Sometimes in pot-planting, to saveTOom, 
and for other purposes, several small plants are 
planted in each pot, especially when de¬ 
signed as nursery-pots, to receive either small 
seedlings, ^off-sets, slips, cuttings, &c~, just to 
strike them, and forward them a little at first, 
either in hot-beds, or for-removing them to dif¬ 
ferent situations, such aa. occasional shade, 
shelter, Sec., and in which some sorts of small 
slips and cuttings are sometimes planted many 
together, in one or mane wide pots, especially 
where large supplies of some particular sorts are 
required, such as myrtle cuttings and pipings of 
pinks, &c., to met lines to the amount of a hun¬ 
dred or'two of -these small sets in one capacious 
pot or wide store pan* The small seedlings, 
slips, cuttings, ofF-sets, &c,, when they are a 
little tbrwaraed, or properly rooted, and shoot a 
little at top, should be all potted off, in pro¬ 
per time, each in a separate pot, especially 
if plants of any duration; giving them small 
pots at first, and as they increase in size shift¬ 
ing them into larger ones* 

When any. large growing plants, such as 
orange - and lemon-trees, or any other kinds, h arc 
become too large for pots, they should be shifted 
into tubs: these tubs should be made of full- 
inch thick staves, and adapted to the size of 
the respective plants; each tub to be well-hooped 
with iron, and furnished with two hooked or 
bow iron handles at top, by whioh to move 
-them, either by hand, or, when very Urge lube, 
to receive poles between twomeuforniovirig 
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*fhe plant* where wanted; having hole* at the pot with something; or, if small plants, you 
bottom of the tuba to discharge tfie superfluous may turn the pot mouth downward, and strike 
moisture; placing some stones. See,, to prevent the edge gently against any firm substance. In Te- 
the holes being clogged with the earth ; the me- planting those potted plants, if the sides of the 
thod of planting and transplanting being the tall of earth is much matted with the fibres of 
same as in Pot-Planting. the root, it is proper to pare off the grossest 

In the twelfth mode t or Planting tn part, together with a little of the old earth, es pc - 

which is practised to all tender exotics, in order cially if to be planted in pots again; then put it 
for moving them to shelter occasionally, auch as in a pot a size larger than before, filling up all 
all kinds of green-house and hot-house plants; round with fresh mould, finishing with a mode- 
and likewise for many sorts of hardy flowerings rate watering* 

plants, for the convenience of moving them oc- In regard to the proper state and preparation 
casionally to adorn particular compartments; of trees for planting, it may be observed that 
and for the convenience of moving some curious young trees, both of the fruit and forest kinds, 
sorts when in flower to occasional shelter from are the most suitable, and succeed best; as 
the sun's rays and excessive rains, in order to from three or four to six or eight feet in height, 
preserve their beauty and prolong the time of and from three or four io five or six years old. 
their bloom ; such as the fine auriculas, carua- See Forest-, Dwarf-, and Standard-Taels. 
tious, &e. ^ Tn Forest-trees, the atraightest, most vigorous, 

In planting in this way, it is highly requisite and thriving plants of the respective kinds should 
carefully to adapt the sizes to the size and na- always be chosen. 

ture of the different plants intended to be potted: Tn preparing for planting, in taking up the 

if small plants, begin first with small pots, one tree* out of the nursery, the greatest care is ne- 
plant only to each pot, especially if to remain ; cessary in raising them with as great a spread of 
but according as the different plants advance in root* as possible, which is often ill attended to, 

S jrowth shift them into pots one or two sizes especially when large orders of plants are to be 
argpr, which may be requisite to many sorts drawn in a hurry* The ground about the trees 
once a year, to others once in two or three should always be opened with the spade widely 
years, according to circumstances* round the roots, ana deep enough to get to their 

Garden-pots for this use are of several regular bottom without hacking and cutting them with 
sizes, from two to sixty in a cast, distinguished the spade, but so at to raise each plant with all 
the pot-houses accordingly; a* twos, sixes, its roots as entire as possible. After having 
twelves, sixteen*, twenty-fours, thirty-twos, taken up the trees out of the nursery, &c., it is 
forty-eights, sixties, or sixty-fours, &c,, each also of great moment to have them replanted a* 
pot having one or more apertures at bottom to soon as possible in the places allotted for them ; 
discharge the superfluous moisture. They are for, although by properly covering the roots 
sold by the potters at so much per cast, large with litter, or, if sertf to any considerable 
and small, all of a-price ; those of only two m distance, by tying them in bundles, and pack* 
p cast the same as those of sixty ; and from two ing them up with plenty of straw about the 
shillings to half a crown or three shillings per roots, and afterward* closely matted round, they 
cast is the general price* See Pot, Garden* may be preserved in tolerable good condition a 
Sometimes, instead of baskets, fmall young fortnight or longer—yet, where it is possible to 
trees and other plant* with balls, intended to be plant them the same day, or in a day or two 
sent to any distance, are put separately in after, before the small fibres are shrunk or dried, 
pots, and when they are to be placed in the full it will be of much advantage in the first growth 
ground, each should be turned out of the pot of the trees ; but when this cannot be done they 
with the ball entire* should be immediately laid in the ground in a 

Trees and other plant* that have generally trench. 
grown in pot?, where they have been of some In preparing for planting, the roots must have 
standing, have the whole earth by means of an occasional trimming, not however to re- 
the numerous fibres formed into one compact trench or reduce any but the maimed and de- 
lump, so that it will readily come out entire and cayed parts; therefore previous to planting ex- 
firm ; or to such as do not so easily quit the pot, amine the root, and cut out all such parts as 
a long blade of a knife, or some other thin in- have been broken or damaged in taking up, and 
strumen?, may be thrust down between the out*- any casual decayed parts or other blemishes, be¬ 
side of the ball and pot all round, ^and it will inc careful to leave all the sound roots every 
then readily come out, either in drawing by the where entire ; leaving also all the small fibres 
stem of the plant, or by striking the edge of the that are fresh and vigorous, only trimming off 
Vul. II. 5 I 
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such as are become dry and mouldy; suffering 
all the main roots to remain, mostly at lull 
length* except just to tip off their ends a little 
on the under side* sloping outward; and reduce 
any very long stragglers, and shorten long per* 
pcndicular tap-roots, more particularly of fruit- 
trees, to prevent their running down into a bad 
soil, and to promote their throwing out others 
horizontally* 

And with regard to the preparation of the 
heads of the trees, the principal care is to trim off 
the straggling shoots and branches from the 
stems, leaving the heads for the generality entire, 
only just retrenching very irregular branches, and 
shortening any very long stragglers; always suf¬ 
fering the main or leading top shoot to remain 
at length, particularly in forest-trees, and all 
others that are to grow to a lofty stature. 

Fruit-trees, however, sometimes require a 
more accurate regulation of the head preparatory 
to planting, particularly dwarfs for espaliers and 
walls. If the fruit-tree is taken from the nur¬ 
sery at one year old from the budding and graft¬ 
ing, and with its first shoot from budding and 
rafting entire, this first shoot must necessarily 
e shortened or headed down to force out lateral 
wood below, to furnish the bottom properly; 
but this heading down is not necessary at the 
time of planting, but should remain till spring, 
until the tree has taken fresh root and begins to 
shoot; for the head remaining greatly promotes 
the rooting; when in March or the beginning of 
April, head it down within half a foot, or five 
or six eyes of the insertion of the bud qr graft, 
and the shoot so headed will throw out, from 
its remaining lower eyes, several lateral branches 
the ensuing summer. 

If it is two, three, or more years old from the 
budding and grafting, and the first shoots were 
headed down m the nursery at the proper time, 
it is proper to plant it with its whole head en¬ 
tire, only retrenching any irregular branch, or 
any very luxuriant shoot; or thin out the worst 
of such as are evidently ton close or crowded, 
leaving however all the regular branches at full 
length, except just to reduce any very long 
rambler. 

For new planting trees it is very improper to 
retrench the branches too severely, and cut all 
that remains short, as is very often practised, on 
a supposition of strengthening their roots, which 
however has often the contrary effect; for the 
branches and leaves imbibe the refreshing influ¬ 
ence of the air, &c., which, being conveyed 
to the roots, proves nutrimental, and contri¬ 
butes exceedingly towards vegetation, and con* 
seauenlly promotes the rooting afresh more ex¬ 
peditiously and effectually* Besides, by a se¬ 


vere retrenching and a general shortening, of 
fruit-trees in particular, in most sorts the very 
parts where fruit would have been soon first pro¬ 
duced are cut off, and it will probably cost the 
tree two or three years growth to furnish new 
branches equal to those cot away, as well as re¬ 
tard its bearing in proportion* And it often 
happens by such a general amputation of the 
branches of all new planted trees at the lime of 
planting, that they, for want of branches to 
collect vegetative nourishment, either make very 
little progress in shooting for two or three years 
after, or sometimes, when they do shoot, throw 
out a profusion of unnecessary wood from the 
remaining eyes or buds. 

Therefore if young fruit-trees at planting, whe¬ 
ther dwarfs or standards, are furnished with five 
or six or more good regular principal branches, 
of one, two, or more years growth, it is im¬ 
proper to retrench any part of them, and dis¬ 
figure the tree, particularly apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries, which should at all times be but 
sparingly shortened; and since several good 
branches being already obtained In the proper 
parts to give the head its first regular form, they 
lu their turn readily furnish more ; and if there 
is a vacancy in any part, it will be better to en¬ 
deavour to fill it by stopping some of the young 
shoots produced the summer after planting, by 
either pinching or priming them in May or June 
the same year to three or four eyes, or cutting 
them down to that length in the winter or spring 
following*—Some fruit-trees, however, such as 
peaches, nectarines, &c., against walls, require 
most of their young shoots to be shortened an¬ 
nually. 

Forest-trees, &c., in their preparation pre¬ 
vious to planting, after being drawn out of the 
nursery, should only have the blemished roots 
trimmed, and all branches from the lower part 
of the stem pruned off, cutting the lower ones 
close, the others to two, three, or four inches, 
particularly the deciduous kinds, leaving the 
head always tolerably branchy, and mostly en¬ 
tire; not to trim away all the branches to one 
leading shoot only, as is often practised, but 
leave a proportionable share of the upper more 
erect branches, to form some tolerable head, and 
only just retrenching the lower stragglers, very 1 
long rambling luxuriams, and very irregular 
growths, to preserve a little regularity; being 
particularly careful to leave always the top or 
leading shoot perfectly entire, unless it is de¬ 
cayed, or is veiy crooked, bending much down¬ 
wards, &c*, in which cases, if any straight 
shoot is conveniently situated, the crooked part 
may be retrenched down to the straight shoot, 
which leave entire to run up m height, 40 with* 
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out a leader a tree can never aspire to any con* 
sidcrable stature j for the leader, by its annual 
erect shoot, gradually increases the length of 
the stem, and, as it advances, sends out a sup¬ 
ply of laterals to furnish the head, branching 
and spreading* 

In planting tall trees, where it is designed to 
form shade, shelter, or blind as soon as possi¬ 
ble, very little reduction of the branches of the 
head should be suffered, only to reduce any very 
irregular growers. 

In removing pretty large trees of any sort 
with considerable heads, especially when very 
spreading or crowded, it may be proper to re¬ 
duce the whole regularly in some proportion to 
tiie root, that the winds may nut have too much 
power to incommode it after planting ; in which 
cases it may be necessary to retrench or re¬ 
duce some of the most extensive lower 
branches, and thin out some where much crowd¬ 
ed, reducing others down to some convenient 
lateral bra licit they may support, so as each re¬ 
duced branch may, notwithstanding its reduc¬ 
tion, terminate in a leader, having its top en¬ 
tire, not to exhibit naked ends of branches, 
standing up like stumps. 

In respect to the preparation for planting of all 
the shrub kind, only just trim the straggling un¬ 
der branches and shoots from the lower part of 
the stem, retrenching any luxuriant* of the heads 
that seem to shoot away very irregularly and vi¬ 
gorously at the expense of the neighbouring 
branches, and reducing long ramblers, fee,, 
just*to preserve a little regularity* 

All new planted tall trees should be staked as 
soon as planted, in order to support them steady 
every where till they are well rooted and have 
somewhat established their roots, that winds may 
not overset, or otherwise incommode them; 
particularly ail trees of six, eight, or ten feet 
nigh, and upwards; one tall stout'stake being 

1 >laced to each tree, or more, if the trees are of 
arge size, sharpening the lower ends, and driv¬ 
ing them firmly into the ground near the stem ; 
or if larger trees, place it slantways, at a little di¬ 
stance, so as its top reach the upper part of the 
stem, on the opposite side to that most exposed 
to the winds, in which it will have the greatest 
effect; but large trees with full heads, should 
generally have very tall strong stakes, three to 
each tree, placed triangular-ways, in an oblique 
or slanting; direction, afterwards binding the 
stems of the trees firmly to the stakes, previ¬ 
ously wrapping some soft substance, such as 
hay-bands, &c., round them, at the part where 
it is to be fastened to the stakes, in order to save 
the bark from being rubbed off against the stakes 
by the motion of the winds, which is more par- 
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ticularly necessary to tall plants that are much 
exposed. 

Large trees of considerable stature, with full 
beads, arc often supported with ropes suspended 
from the top of the stem three different ways, 
straining them tight, and the end of each rope 
slaked securely down to the ground ; so that 
whatsoever way the wind blows the ropes stay 
the tree still in its upright position* 

Such new planted trees as are exposed to cat¬ 
tle should each he well fortified all round the 
stein with thorn bushes* 

The general season of planting, for all sorts 
of trees, is autumn and spring, as from the be¬ 
ginning of the decay of the leaf, in October, 
until December, for the former; though ever¬ 
greens may be begun to be transplanted towards 
the middle or latter end of September and con¬ 
tinued till December, And for the spring plant¬ 
ing, February and March is the principal time, 
but may be continued occasionally until April; 
and several sorts of tender young evergreens 
succeed best when planted the beginning of 
that month, or later. Much, however, in this 
business, must depend on the soil and state of 
the weather. 

In preparing to plant herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
plants, care is to be had to remove them with 
good roots; young seedlings, &c., especially 
require particular care in drawing them with 
proper roots. When they arc to be taken all 
dean up, they may be readily loosened and 
raised out of the earth with some instrument 
with all their fibres entire ; but when they are 
only to be thinned, they do not admit of this, 
as tt would disturb the remaining plants, so 
must be drawn out by hand carefully, with as 
much root as possible. 

Many sorts of fibrous-rooted plants, however, 
are so hardy, and apt to grow, that if taken up 
almost any how, with a little root, they wifi 
strike : it is nevertheless advisable to use care in 
drawing all sorts for planting with tolerable 
roots, as they will in proportion make more 
progress in their future growth. And as to any 
trimming preparatory to planting, very little is 
wanted, only in some sorts, just shortening 
very long naked spindly roots, and trimming 
any straggling fibres; though in numbers of 
plants of this tribe hardly any trimming at all 
is required, either in root or top. 

PLATAN US, a genus containing plants of 
the exotic deciduous tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Momecla 
Polyandria t and ranks in the natural order of 
Amtntacece. 

The characters are : that the male flowers are 
compound, forming a globular ament. The 
£ I 3 
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Calyx is a few small jags* The corolla scarcely 
apparent ; the stamina have oblong filaments, 
thicker at top, coloured : anthers four-cor tier¬ 
ed, growing round the filament at the lower 
part—female flowers forming a globe, nume¬ 
rous, on the same tree : the calyx has many very 
small scales; the corolla has many petals, con¬ 
cave, oblong, club-shaped : the pistillum many 
awl-shaped germs, ending in aivl-shaped styles; 
with a recurved stigma ; there is no pericarpmm : 
fruits many, collected into a globe: the seed 
roundish, placed on a bristle-shaped peduncle, 
and terminated by the awl-shaped style; with a 
capillary pappus adhering to the base of the 
seed. 

The species are; 1. F* orhntalh^ Oriental 
Plane Tree; 2, p m occidentalism American Plane 
Tree, 

The first has the stem tall, erect, and covered 
with a smooth bark, which annually Fails off; 
it sends out many side branches, which are ge¬ 
nerally a little crooked at their joints; the bark 
of the young branches is of a dark brown, in* 
dining to a purple colour; the leaves are placed 
alternate, on fool-stalks an inch anda haU long; 
the leaves themselves are seven inches long and 
eight broad, deeply cut into five segments, and 
the two outer are slightly cut again into two 
more ; these segments have many acute inden¬ 
tures on their borders, and have each a strong 
midrib, with many lateral veins running to the 
sides; the upper side of the leaves is of a deep 
green, and the under side pale* The flowers 
come out upon Long peduncles hanging down* 
ward, each sustaining five or six round balls of 
flowers; the upper, which are the largest, are 
more than four inches in circumference; these 
sit very close to the peduncle* The flowers are 
so small as scare!y to be distinguished without 
glasses ; they come out a little before the leaves, 
which is in the beginning of June; and in warm 
summers the seeds will ripen late in autumn, 
and if left upon the trees will remain till spring, 
when the balls fall to pieces, and the bristly 
down which surrounds the seeds helps to trans* 
port them to a great distance with tike wind* It 
is a native of Asia* 

There arc two varieties, as the Maple-leaved, 
which has not its leave* so deeply cut as those 
of the eastern plane: they are divided into five 
segments, pretty deep, but are not lobed, like 
those of the occidental plane* The petioles are 
much longer than in either of the species, and 
the upper surface of the leaves is rougher, so 
that they might be taken for different sorts, if 
it was not known that they rose from the same 
seeds* 

The Spanish Plane, which has larger leave* 


than ehher of the sort?, and arc more di¬ 
vided than those of the occidental, but not so 
much as those of the oriental* Some of the 
leaves are cut into five, and others into three 
lobe* only; these are sharply indented on the 
edges, and are of a light green ; the footstalks 
are short, and covered with a short down* This 
is by some called the Middle Plane Tree, from the 
leaves being of a shape between the two species* 

These arc highly ornamental trees for plea¬ 
sure-grounds. 

The second species grows to a large size, the 
stem very straight, and of equal girui most part 
of the length ; the bark is smooth, and annu¬ 
ally falls on like that of the former; the branches 
extend wide on every side; the young ones 
have a brownish bark, but the old ones a gray 
bark ; the footstalks of the leaves are three 
inches long; the leaves are seven inches long, 
and ten broad; they are cut into three lobes or 
angles, and have several acute indentures on 
their borders, with three longitudinal midribs, 
and many strong lateral veins. The leave* are 
of a light green on their upper side and paler on 
their under* The flowers grow in round ball* 
like the former, but are smaller* The leaves 
and flowers come out at the same time with 
the former, and the seeds ripen in autumn* 
It is a native of most parts of America. 

This is also an ornamental tree in the same 
situations. 

Cultured These plants may be increased by 
seed, layers, and cuttings ; but principally in 
the two last methods* 

The best season for sowing the seeds is au¬ 
tumn, if they can be procured, otherwise in the 
spring,' upon a somewhat lightish, mellow soil: 
the ground having been dug and raked, it should 
be formed into four-feet wide beds, and the 
seeds then scattered evenly on the surface, and 
raked in, or with the back of a rake the earth 
be previously trimmed off the surface near half 
an inch deep into the alleys; then sowing the 
seed, and directly, with the rake turned the 
proper way, drawing the earth evenly over the 
seeds, and trimming the surface smooth, when 
many of the plants will rise in spring, but pro¬ 
bably not generally till the spring following* 
When they are one or two years old, they should 
be planted out in nursery-rows, two feet asunder, 
and about half that distance in the lines; to re* 
main till of a proper size for being finally set 
out* 

In the layer method, some stout plants must 
be planted for stools, which in a year after must 
be headed down near the bottom, that they may 
throw out many shoots near the ground con¬ 
venient for laying; which, in the autumn after 
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they arc produced, should be laid down by slit- 
laying, and by the Autumn alter, they will lie 
wtl l rooted, and form plants two or three lbet 
high, which may be separated, and planted in 
nursery -rows, as the seedlings. They succeed 
very readily in this wav* 

Most of the sorts take tolerably by cuttings of 
the strong young shoots ; but the latter more 
freely thau the former kinds. The most proper 
season for planting them is the autumn, as soon 
as the leaf falls, or occasionally in the spring; 
choosing a moist soil for the purpose, when 
many of the cuttings will grow, and make tole¬ 
rable plains by the autumn following. 

These last two methods arc the only ones in 
order to continue thedistinct varieties effectually. 

They have a very ornamental effect in all sorts 
of plantations, from their large growth and 
the great size of their leaves. 

PLEASURE-GROUND, any ornamented 
ground round a residence. It comprehends all 
the ornamental compartments or divisions of 
ground and plantationj such as lawns, plan¬ 
tations of trees and shrubs, flower compart¬ 
ments, walks, pieces of water, &c., whether 
situated wholly within the space generally con¬ 
sidered as pleasure-ground, or extended over ha- 
ha’s, or by other com muni cat ions, to the adja¬ 
cent fields, parks, paddocks, or out-grounds. 

In designs for pleasure-grounds, modern im- 

1 movements reject all formal works, such as 
ong straight walks, regular intersections, square 
grass plots, corresponding parterres, quadran¬ 
gular and angular spaces, inclosed with high 
clipped hedges, 4cc., as well as all other uni¬ 
formities ; instead of which, open spaces of 
grass ground of varied forms and dimensions, 
and winding walks, all bounded with planta¬ 
tions of trees, shrubs, and flowers, in various 
clumps and other distributions, are exhibited in 
a variety of imitative rural forms, as curves, 
projections, openings, and closings, in imita¬ 
tion of a natural assemblage, having all the va¬ 
rious plantations open to'the walks and lawns. 

' A spacious open lawn of grass ground being 
generally first exhibited immediately in the front 
of the mansion, or main habitation, sometimes 
widely extended in open space on both sides to 
admit of greater prospect, &c., and sometimes 
more contracted towards the habitation, w iden¬ 
ing pradually outward, and having each side 
embellished with plantations of shrubbery, 
groves, thickets, &c., in clumps, and other 
parts, in sweeps, curves, and projections, to¬ 
wards the lawn, See., with breaks or openings 
of grass spaces at intervals, between the planta¬ 
tion ; and serpentine gravel-walks winding un¬ 
der the shade Oi the trees; extended plantations 


being also carried round next the outer boundary 
of the ground, in various openings and closings, 
having also gravel-walks winding through them, 
for shady and private walking; and in the in¬ 
terior divisions of the ground serpentine wind¬ 
ing walks exhibited, and elegant grass opens, 
arranging various ways, all bordered with shrub¬ 
beries, and other tree and shrub plantations, 
flower compartments, &c., disposed in a va¬ 
riety of different rural forms and dimensions, in 
easy bendings,concaves, projections, and straight 
ranges, occasionally; with intervening breaks 
or openings of grass ground, hetween the com¬ 
partments of plantations, both to promote 
rural diversity, and for communication and 
prospect to the different divisions ; all the plan¬ 
tations being so variously arranged, as gradually 
to discover new scenes, each tarnishing fresh 
variety, both in the form of the design in dif¬ 
ferent parts, as well as in the disposition of the 
various trees, shrubs, and flowers, and other or¬ 
naments and diversities. 

So that in these designs, according to modern 
gardening, a tract of ground of any extent may 
Have the prospect varied and diversified exceeding¬ 
ly, in a beautiful representation of art and nature, 
so that in passing from one compartment to an¬ 
other, new varieties present themselves in tbo 
most agreeable manner ; and even if the figure of 
the ground be irregular, and its surface has many 
inequalities, in risings and fallings, and other 
irregularities, the whole may be improved with¬ 
out any great trouble of squaring and levelling, 
as, by humouring the natural form, even the very 
irregularities may be made to conceal their na¬ 
tural deformities, and carry along with them an 
air of diversity and novelty* In these rural 
works, however, we should not entirely abolish 
all appearance of art and uniformity ; for these, 
when properly applied, give an additional beauty 
and peculiar grace to ail natural productions, 
and sets nature in the fairest and most advan¬ 
tageous point of view. One principal point in 
laying out a pleasure-ground, is for the designer 
to take particular care that the whole extent of 
his ground be not taken in at one view, as 
where the contrary is the case there is a lame¬ 
ness and want of proper effect produced. 

It is impossible to give any directions for 
planning a pleasure-ground; as the plan may be 
varied exceedingly, according to the natural 
figure, position, and situation of the land, and 
taste of the designer. 

In respect to the situation, it must be imme¬ 
diately contiguous to the main house, whether 
high or low situated; however, a somewhat ele¬ 
vated situation, or the side or summit of some 
moderate rising ground, is always the most 
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eligible on which to erect the chief habitation, 
arranging the pleasure-ground accordingly; 
such an exposure being the most desirable, tiolh 
tor the beauty of the prospect and heiihfulneas 
of the air ; a low level situation neither afford* 
ing a due prospect of the ground, or the adja¬ 
cent country, besides being liable to unwhole- 
some dampness, and sometimes inundation in 
winter: there are, however, many level situa¬ 
tions, forming plains or Hats, that possess great 
advantages both of soil and prospect, and the 
beauties of water without too much moisture; 
there are also sometimes large tracts of ground, 
consisting hoth of low anu high situations, as 
level plains, hollows, eminences, declivities, and 
other inequalities, which may be so improved 
as to make a most desirable pleasure-ground, as 
the scene may be varied in the most beautiful 
manner imaginable; but as the choice of situa¬ 
tion and scope of ground is not always attain¬ 
able, every one must regulate his plan in the 
most commodious manner possible, agreeable to 
the nature of the particular situation, extent of 
ground, and plan which lias been adopted. 

The extent of pleasure-grounds may be vari¬ 
ous, according to that of the estate or premises, 
ami other circumstances, as from a quarter or 
half an acre to thirty or forty or more. 

The ground for this purpose should previ¬ 
ously be well fenced in, by a wall, paling, 
hedge, or parts of each sort, and in some parts 
a fosse or ha-ha, where it may he necessary to 
extend the prospect, either at the termination of 
a lawn, walk, or avenue; and the close fences 
should generally be concealed within side, par¬ 
ticularly the wall and paling fences, by a range 
of close plantation, unless where the wall may 
be wanted for the culture of wall-fruit* But 
sometimes, when the pleasure-ground adjoins 
to a fine park, paddock, or other agreeable 
prospect, the boundary fence on that side is 
often either a low hedge, or a ha-ha; but many 
prefer the latter, especially at the termination of 
any spacious open, both to extend the prospect 
more effectually, and give the ground an air of 
greater extent than it really has, at a distance ; 
tiie ha-ha being sunk, nothing like a fence ap* 
pears, so that the adjacent park, fields, 8tc., 
appear to be connected with tnc grounds. 

The arrangement of the several divisions, both 
internal and external, must be wholly regulated 
by the nature and extent of the ground. 

And in whatever mode such grounds are laid 
out, the whole of the different quarters, walks, 
and other parts, should be kept in an exact and 
neat order. 

PLIANT MEALY TREE. See Vibur- 

NUM, 


PLINTA, a genus comprising a plant of the 
exotic shrubby kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Itosandria 
MoMzynia, and ranks in the natural order of 

Rosacea?. 

The characters are: that the calvx u a one* 
leafed perianth, five - or four-par Led : segments 
acute, flat, small; the corolla five-or four-pe¬ 
tal led : petals ovate, concave : the stamina have 
numerous capillary filaments, the length of the 
corolla; anthers small ; the pisUllum is a su¬ 
perior, small genu : style awl-shaped, longer 
than the stamens; stigma simple; the pericar- 
pium is a very large drupe, globular, grooved ; 
the seed single, very large, globular, smooth. 

The species is P. ptduneulata^ Red-fruittd 
Plinia, or Myrtle. 

It has the leaves opposite, pctiqlcd, simple, 
even, like those of myrtle, ovate s the flowers 
are pedunclcd, the length of the leaves, subum¬ 
bel ltd ; the calycinc leaflets four, ovate, con¬ 
cave, spreading, coloured, reflex; the petals, 
four or eight, obovate, sessile, twice as long as 
the calyx : the filaments very mahy, capillary, 
the length of the petals, inserted into the re¬ 
ceptacle: ambers roundish: germ inferior, 
roundish angular : the style filiform, the length 
of the stamens : the stigma simple: the berry 
roundish, the size of a plum, with eight swell* 
ings, one-cclled, umbilicated, with a four-tooth¬ 
ed calyx, red and sapid; seed single, sub-glo¬ 
bular. It is a native of Brasil, flowering in Ja¬ 
nuary and February. 

Culture ,—It is increased by the seeds, which 
should be procured from abroad, and which 
should be sown in pots, filled with rich mould, 
plunging them in a bark hot-bed, when they 
appear in the same season* They may also be 
increased by planting cuttings of the young 
shoots, in the later spring aim summer months, 
in pots filled with good earth, covering them 
with hand- or bell-glasses, and watering them 
occasionally. They may be so rooted as to be 
fit for removing into separate pots the same year. 

It j 3 highly ornamental in stove-collections, 
from its flowering in the winter season. 

PLUM, See"pRUNU3. 

PLUM, MAIDEN. See Camocladia. 

PLUMBAGO, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous flowering perennial kinds. 

It belong to the class and order Pentandria 
Monodynia f and ranks in the natural order of 
Plum bagines. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, ovate-oblong, tubular, five- 
cornered, rugged, with a five-toothed mouth, 
permanent: the corolla one-petalled, funnel- 
form : tube cylindrical, narrower at top, longer 
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than the calyx : border five-cleft, from erect- chord, springing from the base of the capsule* 
spreading, with ovate segments ; nectary of It is a native of the East Indies, 
five very small acuminate valves in the bot- The fourth species has a suffrutescent stem, 
tom of the corolla, inclosing the germ: the scandent,sometimes decumbent, loose, flexnose, 
stamina have five, awl-shaped filaments, free branched, round, striated, smooth: the leaves 
within the tube of the corolla, placed on the are alternate, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, nerv* 
valves of the nectary 1 : anthers small, oblong, ed, spreading, entire, smooth on both sides: 
versatile : the pistillum is an ovate germ, very two smaller leaflets at the base of the middle, 
small: style simple, the length of the tube: and two above it: the petioles very short, com- 
stigma five-cleft, slender: the pericarpium is pressed, channelled, half embracing, membra- 
an oblong capsule, five-cornered, terminated by naceous at the edge, with a red spot at the base 
the permanent style, oue-celled, five-valved, underneath: the flowers terminating, subpa- 
clothed with the calyx : the seed single, oblong, niclcd, commonly in spikes, sessile, scattered, 
fastened to a thread, pendulous. approximating: the leaflets sessile under the 

The species cultivated arc ; 1. P . eurupwa^ flowers; the calyx inferior, bellying in the mid- 
European Leadwort; 2. P . znjhmcu y Ceylon die and towards the base, five-grooved, with 
Lead wort; 3. P* rosea t Rose-coloured Lead- glandu lifer on s hairs: the border of the corolla 
wort; 4* P. scandvnsy Climbing Leadwort. five-parted: parts roundish, emarginate, with a 
The first has a perennial root, striking deep very short point in the middle: the nectariee 
into the ground ; the stalks many, slender, roundish, yellow, round the germ, inserted into 
three feet and a half high, and channelled : the the bottom of the calyx ; the filaments thicken- 
leaves three inches long and two broad, smooth, ed, approximating, awl-shaped : anthers placed 
emire, of a grayish colour. The upper part of on the top of the filaments, blue: style the 
the stalks scud out many slender side brandies, length of the stamens ; seed coated, as it were 
which have small leaves on them: these and included in a capsule, and covered with the pc**- 
algo the principal stalks are terminated by tufts mauenl calyx. It is a native of South America 
of either blue or white flowers, which are small and Jamaica, flowering in July and August, 
and succeeded by rough hairy Seeds. It is a Culture „—The first sort is increased by part- 

native of the South of Europe and Africa, flow* ing the roots in the autumn, when the stems de- 
cring here in October, cay, and planting them in a dry soil. They 

The second species is a perennial plant, with should afterwards be kept clean from weeds, and 
a strong fibrous root, from which arise many have proper support. 

slender stalks, growing near four feet high : The three other sorts should be raised from 

the leaves about three inches long, and an inch seeds, which should be sown in pots, in the 
am! half broad near their base, ending in acute spring, and plunged in hot-beds. They likewise 
points; they are alternate, and on short foot- may sometimes be raided by planting slips and 
stalks; the upper part of the stalks divides into cuttings in pots, and plunging them in the 
small branches, having smaller leaves on them, same sorts of hot-beds. 

and terminating in spikes of flowers: seeds co* These are all ornamental flowering plants; 
vered with the prickly calyx : the upper part of the first in the pleasure-grounds, and the other* 
the stalks and the calyx of the flowers are very in pots among hot-house collections, 
glutinous, sticking to the fingers, and en tang- PLUMERIA, a genus containing plants of the 

ting small flics that settle on them. It is ana- succulent flowering exotic kind, for the stove, 
nve of the East Indies and of the Society Isles, It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
flowering from April to September* Monogynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 

The third is a shrubby plant, which frequently Contort#* 
grows to the height of four or five feet, and is The characters are : that the calyx is a five- 
perpetually putting forth flowering spikes; these parted perianth, blunt, very small: the corolla 
continue a long time, and hence, with proper one-petal led, farm el-form: tube long, widening 
management, may be kept in flower during gradually: border five-parted, from eiect-spread- 
most part of the year. The calyx has capitate ing ; segments ovate-oblong, oblique: the sta- 
glutinous hairs scattered over it: the filaments mma have five, awl-shaped filaments, from the 
are dilated at the base and arched: the capsule middle of the tube: anthers converging; the 
superior, clothed with the permanent calyx, pistillum is an oblong, bifid germ: styles scarcely 
ovate-oblong, ending in the subulate-setaceous any: stigma double, acuminate: (he pert- 
style, obscurely five-cornered : the seed oblong, carpium consists of two follicles, long, acurni- 
acuminate above, of a dark blood-red or ferm- nate, ventricose, bent downwards, nodding, 
ginous colour, suspended by a filiform umbilical one-cel led, one valved: the seeds numerous; 
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oblong, inserted into a larger ovate membrane at 
the base, imbricate. 

The species are; 1* P, fr/finz, Red Plumeria, 
orJasmme; 2- P. White Plumeria; 3. 

P-cbtusa, Blunt-leaved Plumeria; 4. P.pndica t 
CI o,se-flowered Plumeria, 

The first rises to the heieht of eighteen or 
twenty feet: the stalks arc covered with a dark 
green bark, having marks where the leaves are 
fallen off; they are succulent, abound with a 
milky juice, and within are somewhat woody: 
towards the top they put out a few thick succulent 
branches, with leaves at their ends of a light* 
green colour, full of milky juice, having a large 
midrib and manv transverse veins : at the ends 
of the branches also come out the flowers in 
dusters; shaped like those of the Oleander or 
Hose bay, of a palc-red colour, and having an 
agreeable odour. They are produced in this 
climate in July and August. 

The second spectcs has the habit of the first, 
but is not much branched, and rarely exceeds 
fifteen feet in height; it abounds, like that, in a 
milky juice : the flowers are in spikes, white 
with a yellowish eye, and diffuse a very sweet 
odour to a considerable distance. It is a native 
of Campeachy. 

The third produces small white flowers re¬ 
sembling those of the second: the leaves are 
oval-lanceolate, and the peduncles branched. 
Some describe it as a thick tree, exceeding the 
middle size, with an ash-coloured, smooth, 
milky bark, a juicy brittle wood, and spreading, 
thick, twisted branches : the leaves quite entire, 
large, flat, smooth, scattered, with many trans¬ 
verse ribs: the flowers terminating, in com¬ 
pound spreading upright racemes. It is a na¬ 
tive of the West Indies. 

The fourth species is an uprigdt milky shrub, 
five feet in height, of the same habit with the 
others: the leaves oblong, flat, veined ; the 
flowers numerous, yellowish, the border con¬ 
tinuing erect and shut, even after they drop; 
being rolled up like the flowers of Hibiscus: 
they succeed each other continually for two 
months together; and have an odour much 
more agreeable than that of the preceding spe¬ 
cies, or even of any other known flower, h is 
a native of South America. 

Cwftitre,—These plants are capable of being 
increased by seeds and cuttings of the young 
branches. 

The seeds should be procured from the na¬ 
tive situation of the plants, and be sown in 
pots, filled with a light sandy compost, plung¬ 
ing them in a hot-bed, covered by glasses, or 
'the bark-bed in the stove, when they readily ve¬ 
getate; and when the plants have attained a few 


inches in growth, they should be removed into 
separate pots, of a small size, which must be 
plunged in beds of the same kind as the above. 

The cuttings should be made from the young 
branches, and after being laid in the stove or 
some other dry situation, to dispel their succu¬ 
lence, and heal over the wounds, be planted 
out during the summer months, in pots, filled 
with light dry mould, plunging them in the 
bark-bed of the stove, giving occasional shade 
and very slight waterings, liE) they have stricken 
fresh root, and when they have become well 
rooted, they may be removed into separate pots, 
being managed as other stove exotics. 

They afford much ornament and varietv 
among collections of stove plants; especi¬ 
ally the red sort; and when set out with other 
potted plants in the summer, have a delightful 
fragrance* 

POISON-ASH. See Rhus. 

POISON-NUT. See St*vch*09. 

POISON-OAK. See Rhus. 

POLEMONIUM, a genus containing plant* 
of the fibrous-rooted, herbaceous flowering pe¬ 
rennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pettiandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
CampanacecB. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one* 
leafed perianth, half-five-cleft, inferior, goblet¬ 
shaped, acute, permanent; the corolla one- 
petal led, wheel-shaped : tube shorter than the 
calyx, closed by five valves placed at the top; 
border five-parted, wide, flat: segments round¬ 
ish, blunt: the stamina have five filaments, in* 
serted into the valves of the tube, filiform, 
shorter than the corolla, inclining; anthers 
roundish, incumbent: the pistiflum is an ovate, 
acute, superior germ : style filiform, the length 
of the corolla; stigma trifid, revolute t the peri- 
carpium is a three-cornered capsule, ovate, three* 
celled, three-valveil, opening three wavs at top, 
covered : partitions contrary to the valves : the 
seeds very many, irregular, sharpish♦ 

The species are: I. P . weruleum> Common 
Polemdnium; fi. P. reptuns. Creeping Polemo- 
nium, or Greek Valerian. 

The first has a perennial, fibrous root: the 
herb smooth: the stems upright, rising to the 
height of eighteen or twenty inches, seldom 
more, leafy, panicled r the leaves alternate, un¬ 
equally pinnate, many-paired ; leaflets elliptic- 
lanceolate, quite entire: the corolla between 
bell-shaped and wheel-shaped, blue; the calyx 
bell-shaped, hal i> five-cleft: the filaments dfe 
lated at the base and membranaceous: capsule 
clothed with the calyx, ovate-globular, obso- 
lately three-grooved, thin, subpel lucid: seeds 
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six in each cell. In a double row, fastened to 
the inner angle of the cell, variously angular, 
eroded on the surface* of a dark rust colour. It 
is a native of Asia, flowering in May* 

There are varieties with white flowers, with 
variegated flowers, and with variegated leaves* 
The second species has creeping roots, by 
which it multiplies very fast. The leaves have 
seldom more than three or four pairs of leaflets, 
which stand at a much greater distance from 
each other than those of the common sort, and 
are of a darker green. The stalks rise nine or ten 
inches high, sending out branches their whole 
length. The flowers are produced in loose 
bunches, on pretty long peduncles; they aic 
smaller than those of the common sort, and of 
a lighter blue colour* h is a native of America. 

Culture *—These plants may be increased by 
seeds and parting the roots* 

The seeds should be sown in (he spring, upon 
a bed of light earth, and when the plants are 
pretty strong they should be pricked out into 
another bed of the same earth, four or five inches 
asunder, shading and watering them until they 
have taken new root; keeping them clear from 
weeds until the beginning of the autumn, and 
then transplanting mem into the borders of the 
pleasure-ground. The plants are not of long du¬ 
ration ; but by taking them up in autumn and 
parting their roots they may be continued some 
years: but the seedling plants flower stronger 
than those from offsets* 

The varieties can only be continued by part¬ 
ing the roots at the above season. They should 
have a fresh light soil, which is not too rich, 
as the roots will be apt to rot in winter, and the 
stripes on the leaves to go off. 

The second sort may be increased by seeds or 
offsets in the same manner, and is equally 
hardy, but much less beautiful. 

They afford ornament among flowery plants 
in the borders and other parts. 

POLEY-MOUNTAIN. See Teucrium. 
POLYANTHES, a genus containing plants 
of the bulbo-tuberous rooted herbaceous flow¬ 
ering perennial exotic kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Htxandria ' 
Monogynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Coronaries. 

The characters are ; that there is no calyx : 
the corolla one-peiallcd, funnel-form: tube 
curved inwards, obloug: border patulous, with 
six ovate segments: t lie stamina have six fila¬ 
ments, thick, blunt, at the jaws of the corolla ; 
anthers linear, longer than the filaments: the 
pistillum is a roundish germ, at the bottom of 
the corolla: style filiform, mostly shorter than 
the corolla: 3tigma trifid, thiekish, melliferous: 
Voi*. IL 
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the pericarpium is a roundish capsuie, obtusely 
three-cornered, at the ba<?e involved in I lie co¬ 
rolla, three-celled, three-* ijlvcd : the seeds very 
many, flat, incumbent., in a double row, ^enu- 
urbfudatc. 

The species is /\ fa favosa ^ Tu heroic, or In¬ 
dian Tuberous FhacinlEi, 
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There arc varieties with a double flower, wiih 
striped leaves, and wiih a smaller firmer. The 
last is frequent in the south of Fra nee, whence 
the roots have been often brought here early in 
the spring, before those roots have arrived from 
Italy which are annually imported ; the stalk<5 
of it are weaker, and du not n^c so hi eh* and 
the flowers are smaller than those of the com¬ 
mon sort, but in other respects it is the same. 

The Genoese are the people win* cultivate this 
plant to film if h all the oilier countries where 
the roots cannot be propagated without great 
trouble and care, and thence the roots are an¬ 
nually scut to this and other countries. In most 
parts of Italy, Sicily, and Spain, the roots thrive 
and propagate without care where they are 
once planted. 

It has been long cultivated in this country 
for the exceeding beauty and fragrancy of its 
flowers. 

Culture ,—These plants are chiefly increased 
by off-sets from the roots. 

The blowing roots that are annually brought 
from abroad, - for sale, are mostly furnished 
w ith off-sets, which should be separated pre¬ 
viously to planting; those also raised here in 
the garden are frequently furnished with off-sets, 
fit tor separation in autumn, when the leaves 
decay. They should be preserved in sand during 
winter, in a dry sheltered place; and in the 
beginning of the spring, as March, be planted 
out cither in a bed of Tight dry earth in the full 
ground, or, to forward them as much as possible, 
in a moderate hot-bed, sheltering them in cold 
weather either by a frame and Tights or with 
mats on arched hoops. Jetting them enjoy the 
full air in mild weather, giving also plenty of 
water in dry seasons during the time of their 
growth in spring and summer. 

They should remain in this situation till their 
leaves decay, in autumn; then they should be 
taken up, cleaned from earth, and hid in a 
box of dry sand, to preserve them till spring 
following, at which rime such rooU as are 
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large enough to blow may be planted and ma¬ 
naged as directed below, and the smaller roots 
planted again in a nursery-bed, to have another 
year's growth ; afterwards p Luting them out for 
flowering* 

The roots of these plants are mostly sold at the 
rate of about twelve or fifteen sliillings per hun¬ 
dred, care being taken always to procure as large 
toots as possible, as on this depends the success 
of having a complete blow* 

In order to blow them in a perfect manner, 
they require artificial heat in this climate, and 
should be planted in pots, and plunged in a 
hot-bed, under a deep frame, furnished with 
glass lights; or placed in a hot-house, where 
they may be blowed to the greatest perfection, 
with the least trouble* 

The principal season for planting them is as 
above ; but in order to continue a Tong succes¬ 
sion of the bloom it is proper to make two or 
three different plantings, at the interval of about 
a month. 

Where dung hot-beds are employed, six 
inches depth of earth, or old tan, should be 
laid, in which to plunge the pots; but if bark or 
tan be used, no earth is necessary, as the pots 
may be plunged immediately into the bark, 
Having the hot-beds ready, and the roots pro¬ 
vided, and some proper sized pots, twenty-fours, 
one ibr each root, fill the pots with light rich 
earth; and, after having divested the route of all 
loose outer skins, and all off-sets, plant one in 
each pnl, in depth, so as the top of the root be 
about an inch below the surface of the earth, 
plunging all the pots in the hot-bed close toge¬ 
ther, or so that the bed may contain the num¬ 
ber required; and as soon as they are all thus 
placed, put on the lights of the frame. 

In the hot-house method, the pots of roots 
as above should be plunged to their rims in 
the bark-bedj or placed in the front part of the 
hoti.~c ; but the former is the better method* 

They afterwards require to have a portion of 
fresh air daily admitted, by tilting the upper 
ends of the lights, keeping them close down on 
nights; also moderate waterings, which how¬ 
ever should be applied very sparingly, til) the 
roots begin to shoot, when repeat them mode- 
derate!y as occasion may require, taking care 
when the shoot begins to advance to admit 
fresh air more freely, m proportion, to strength¬ 
en the stems, according as they advance in 
height; ^ and when they have risen near the 
classes, it is proper to deepen the frame, cither 
6y the addition of another at top, or by raising 
it at bottom six or eight inches, in order to give 
the stems sufficient room to shoot to their full 
statujp, repeating this once or twice, as the 


growth of the plants renders it necessary, still 
assisting them with plenty of water, and a large 
portion of fresh air daily, either by raising one 
end of the lights as above; or when the plants 
are advanced some tolerable height, and in the 
warm season, the lights may be taken away 
entirely, occasionally, in fine mild days, which 
will strengthen and inure them gradually to the 
full air : but always draw on the Tights again to¬ 
wards the evening, or at the approach of a 
sharp air, cold blasts, or heavy rains ; but as the 
summer approaches begin to expose them fully, 
only giving occasional shelter in cold nights or 
very wet weather, either by the glasses, or matt 
supported on hoop arches, till they begin to 
flower, which will he about the middle or latter 
end of June, or beginning of July; when the 
plants in their pots may be removed where 
wanted; either to adorn any of the garden com¬ 
partments, or any apartment of the house, a 
tall straight stake being placed to each plant, 
to fasten the stem to for support* 

The plants must still be duly supplied with 
water all the time of their bloom, as every other 
day, or oftener, in very hot dry weather* 

Sometimes roots when planted in May in the 
full ground, will shoot tolerably strong, and 
produce flowers in autumn* 

They are all highly ornamental, but especially 
the single and double sorts, among other tender 
potted plants* The dwarf and variegated aorta 
also afford a fine variety. 

POLYANTHUS* See Primula* 
POLYANTHUS-NARCISSUS* Sec Nar¬ 
cissus* 

POLYGALA, a genus containing plants of 
the woody, under shrubby, and herbaceous per¬ 
ennial kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelpkia 
Octandria t and ranks in the natural order of 
l/ymeniat€€B. 

The characters are : that the calyx Is a five¬ 
leaved, small perianth: leaflets ovate, acute: 
two below the corolla, one above that, and two 
in the middle, Gubovate, flat, very large, co¬ 
loured, (the wings) permanent: the corolla sub- 
papiUonaceuus ; standard almost cylindrical, tu¬ 
bular, short, with a small reflex mouth, bifid: 
wings; keel concave, compressed, ventri- 
cose towards the tip : appendix of (he keel, in 
most of the species two three-parted pencil- 
shaped bodies, fastened to the keel towards the 
tip; the stamina have diadelphous filaments 
(eight connected) inclosed within the keel : an¬ 
thers eight, simple: the pi at ilium is an oblong 
germ; style simple, erect: stigma terminating, 
thiclash, bifid : the pericarpium is an obcordate 
capsule, compressed with ail acute margin, two- 
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celled; two-ytlvcd: partition contrary to the 
valve*; opening at each margin: the seeds so¬ 
litary, ovate (with a glandular umbilicus)* 

The species cultivated are : 1 * i\ myrti folia , 
Myrtle-leaved Milk-wort; 9. f\ Chamcevuxits 9 
Box-leaved Milk-wort. 

The first has a shrubhv stem, covered with a 
smooth brown bark, rising four or five feet 
high, and sending out several spreading branches 
towards the top; the leaves about an inch long 
and a quarter of an inch broad, lucid green, and 
sessile* The flowers are produced at the ends of 
the branches; they are large, white on the out¬ 
side, but of a bright purple within : wings ex¬ 
panded wide, and standard incurved* It conti¬ 
nues flowering most part of the summer: each 
cell of the seed-vessel contains one hard smooth 
shining seed* It grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The second species rises with a slender, 
branching, woody stalk, about a foot high, 
when it grows upon good ground, but on a 
rocky soil it is seldom more than half that height* 
The branches are closely garnished with stiff 
smooth leaves, of a lucid green : from between 
the leaves, towards the top of the branches, the 
flowers cortie out upon very short peduncles; 
they are white on the outside, but within are of 
a purplish colour mixed with vellow, and have a 
grateful odour. According to Marty n> it is an ele¬ 
gant little evergreen shrub, of low growth, with 
leaves like those of Box, producing flowers from 
May to October, but most plentifully in May and 
June: each flower stands on a peduncle, pro¬ 
ceeding from a kind of triphyllous cup, formed 
of floral leaves, h is a native of Austria, &c. 

Culture .—The first sort may be increased by 
seeds, which should be sown in small pots, 
filled with light loamy earth; soon after they 
are ripe, placing them where they may have the 
morning sun only till October, when they should 
be placed under a hot-bed frame, and be plunged 
into old tanners bark which has lost its heat, 
where they may be defended from frost during 
the winter, ana in the spring the pots should be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
trine up the plants. When these appear, they 
should not be too tenderly treated, but have 
a large share of free air admitted to them ; 
when they are fit to transplant, they should 
be carefully shaken out of the pots, and sepa¬ 
rated, planting each into a small pot filled 
with soft loamy earth, and plunged into a very 
moderate bot-oed, to forward their taking new 
root, shading them from the sun, and gently re¬ 
freshing them with water as they may require. 
When they are rooted, they must he gradually 
mured to the open air, and in June they may be 


placed abroad in a sheltered situation, uhcre 
they may remain till the middle or latter cud 
of October, according as the season proves fa¬ 
vourable; then they must be removed into the 
green-house; and treated in the same way as 
the Orange-tree, being careful not to give them 
too much wet during the winter season. 

The second sort was formerly thought diffi¬ 
cult to raise by seeds; but at present ins readily 
increased by parting its creeping roots, and 
planting them in bog earth, on a shady border, 
where it thrives very well, and spawns much* 

The first affords variety when set out among 
other potted plants of the green-house kind j 
and the latter, in the borders^ 8tc. 

POLYGONUM, a genus containing a plant 
of the herbaceous annual kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Octundria 
Trigynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Holoracece, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a turbi¬ 
nate perianth, coloured internally, five-parted ; 
segments Ovate, blunt, permanent: there is no 
corolla, unless the calyx be taken for it: the 
stamina have commonly eight filaments, awl- 
shaped, very short; anthers roundish, incum¬ 
bent : the pistillum is a three-sided germ : styles 
commonly three, filiform, very short: stigmas 
simple; there is no pericarp!urn: calyx involv¬ 
ing the seed : the seed single, three-sided, acute. 

The species cultivated is P. orientals, Oriental 
Feraicana* 

It has a root composed of many strong fibres, 

, growing in tufts: the stem is jointed, eight or 
ten feet high, the lower part becomes woody, 
and as thick as an ordinary walking-cane, of a 
fine green, and a little hairy ; the leaves are al¬ 
ternate, often a foot long, and six inches broad 
in the middle, terminating in acute points; 
they have one strong midrib, and several trans¬ 
verse veins, which run upwards towards the 
point; their surfaces are a little hairy, the up¬ 
per of a bright green, and the under paler; 
the petioles are broad, half embracing at their 
base: the flowers in close terminating spikes, 
seven or eight inches long, hanging downwards : 
the stamens five, six or seven. The stipules 
are deserving of notice, being unusual in their 
form, and making the stem Took as if ruffled* 
Thunberg remarks that the margin of the sti¬ 
pules is entire and revolute* it is a native of 
the East Indies, flowering from July to October. 

There is a dwarf variety, and another with 
white flowers. 

Culture ,—This plant is constantly raised from 
seetbt, and is said to rise from scattered seed* 
better than when sown: but where they art: 
sown, k should be in autumn, soon after thev 
fi K s 
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xre ripe, as when sown in ihc spring they rarely 
succeed ; or if some plants come up, they sel¬ 
dom grow so strong* They may be removed in 
ihe spring into the borders of the plantation or 
flower-garden, giving them room* They are, 
however, commonly sown in the spring with 
other annuals; thinning the seedlings, w hen they 
appear, so as to stand a foot apart* About the 
beginning of July the side shoots should be 
pruned off, to make them advance in height, 
and preserve them within compass; and when 
they are pruned up to five or six feet, they may 
be permitted to shoot out side branches. It de¬ 
lights in a rich moist soil. The plants arc some¬ 
times sown on hot-beds, in March, in order to 
be more forward* 

These plants are distinguished for their supe¬ 
rior stature and the brilliancy of their flowers : 
they frequently grow to the height of eight or 
ten feet, and rival the sun-flower. * 

POMEGRANATE- See Punica. 

POMPION. See Gucuhbita. 

POMUM. Sec Pyrus. 

POPPY. See Papaver, 

POPPY, HORNED. See Chelidohium. 

POPPY, PttlCKLY. See Argemgne. 

POPULUS, a genua containing plants of the 
hardy deciduous tree kind. 

It belongs to the etas* and order Dioecia 
Oclandria, and ranks in the natural order of 
AmerttacetB. 

The characters are: that in the male—the 
calyx is an oblong ament, loosely imbricate, cy¬ 
lindrical, composed of one-flowered, oblong, 
flat scales, tom at the edge ; the corolla has no 
petals : the nectary one-leafed, turbinate below, 
tubular, ending at top obliquely in an ovate 
border : the stamina have eight, extremely short 
filaments : anthers four-cornered, large : female 
—the calyx and scales as in the male; the co¬ 
rolla has no petals : nectary as in the male: the 
pistillmn is an ovate-acuminate germ: style 
scarcely manifest: stigma four-clclt: the peri- 
carpium is an ovate capsule, two*cellcd, two- 
valved: valves reflex: the seeds numerous 
ovate, flying with a capillary pappus* 

The species cultivated are: 1. P. alla t White 
Poplar; 2. P. tremula, Trembling Poplar Tree, 
or Asp; 3 * P* nigra, Black Poplar Tree; 4 . P. 
dilatata , Lombardy or Po Poplar Tree ; 5 . P. 
laUamijvra , Common Tacamabaca Poplar Tree; 
6. P* candicunsj Heart-leaved Tacamahaca Pop¬ 
lar Tree; 7- P. Icevigaia, Smooth Poplar Tree; 
S. P. moniiiJera 3 Canadian Poplar Tree; 9* P. 
Gr&ca t Athenian Poplar Tree; 10* P, fietcro- 
phijlUt , Various-leaved Poplar Tree; 11. P. 
un^nlata, Carolina Poplar Tree. 

The first grows very tall, with a straight 


trunk, covered with a smooth whitish bark: 
the leaves are smooth, blackish green above, 
but having a thick white cotton under¬ 
neath ; they are about three inches Jong, on pe¬ 
tioles an inch in length, flatted and grooved on 
each side: in young trees the leaves are round¬ 
ish, but in adult ones angular, divided into 
three, five or seven lobes; they are without 
lands, either at the base or on the serratures. 
'he flowers are exactly similar to those of the 
second sort. It is a native of Europe, from 
Sweden to Italy; also of Siberia and Barbary* 

There are two varieties ; the Common white 
Poplar, and the Great White Poplar, or Abde* 
In the first, the leaves are rounder, and not 
much above half the size of those of the latter ; 
and the shoots of the latter arc paler, the catkins 
are larger, and the down of the seeds whiter and 
longer. 

In the latter the leaves are large, and divided 
into three, four, or five lobes, which are in¬ 
dented on their edges; they are of a very dark 
colour on their upper side, and very white and 
downy on their under, standing upon foot* 
stalks, which are about an inch long: the 
young branches have a purple bark, and "are co¬ 
vered with a white down, but the bark of the 
stem and older branches is gray. In the begin¬ 
ning of April the male flowers or catkins ap¬ 
pear, which are cylindrical, scaly, and three 
inches long, and about a week alter come out 
the female flowers on catkins, which have no 
stamina like those of the male. Soon after 
these come out, the male catkins fall off, and 
in five or six weeks after, the female flowers 
will have ripe seeds inclosed in a hairy covering, 
when the catkins will drop, and toe seeds be 
wafted by the winds to a great distance. ■ Ac¬ 
cording to Mortimer, the best sort comes from 
Holland and Flanders* Hence in some places it 
is called Dutch Beech, 

The second species has a green smooth bark* 
The leaves at first breaking out are hairy above 
and cottony underneath, but when full grown 
arc smooth; they are slightly heart-shaped, 
smaller and more approaching to circular than 
in the preceding, with a few angular teeth on 
the edges* According to Linnaeus they arc rolled 
inwards at the edge, and have two glands run¬ 
ning one into the other on the inner side above 
the base* He also observes, that the leaf-siaiks 
are flatted towards the end, whence the perpe¬ 
tual trembling of the leaves with every breath of 
wind : but the petioles being flat in ihe White 
and Black Poplars, as well as in this. Dr. Stokes 
accounts better for the phenomenon, from the 
plane of the long leaf-stalks being at right an¬ 
gles to that of the leaves^ which allows them a 
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much freer motion than could have taken place 
had their planes been parallel. This trembling 
of the leaves has been so generally noticed as to 
have become proverbial* This tree is of speedy 
growth, and will grow in any situation or soil, 
but worst in clay. It impoverishes the land : 
iti leaves destroy the grass, and the numerous 
shoots of the roots spread so near the surface, 
that they will not permit any thing else to grow. 
The wood is extremely light, white, smooth, 
woolly, soft, durable in the air. Panncls or 
pack-saddles, canns, milk*pails, clogs, pattens, 
&c., are made of the wood. It is a native of 
Europe, from Sweden to Italy, 

The third has a naked lofty trunk, covered 
with an ash-coloured bark, and a regular hand* 
some head : the leaves are slightly notched on 
their edges, smooth on both sides, and of a light 

f reen colour. They have no glands at the base, 
ut the serratures are glandular on the inner 
side: the petioles arc yellowish. It is a tree of 
quick growth, and on the banks of rivers and 
in moist situations it crows up to a great height, 
throw ing out numberless suckers from the roots. 
It loves a moist black soil, and bears cropping 
well: the bark, being light like cork, serves to 
support the nets of fishermen. The wood is not 
apt to splinter; it is light and soft, and some¬ 
times used by turners. It is incomparable, ac¬ 
cording to Evelyn, for all sorts of white wooden 
vessels, as trays, bowls, and other turner's ware ; 
and is of especial use for the bellows-maker, be¬ 
cause it is almost of the nature of cork, and for 
ship-ptimps, though not very solid, yet very 
close and light. It affords useful rafters, poles, 
and rails, and in a proper soil makes a very 
quick return for such purposes. It is excellent 
for flooring-boards, and is much used for the 
purposes of deal in some midland counties. It 
is a native of Europe, from Sweden to Italy. 

The fourth species differs from the third sort 
chiefly in its close conical manner of growth, 
hke the Cypress. The leaves are greater in 
breadth than length, whereas in that the longi- 
tud nal diameter is the greatest. 

This has been rsteemed bv some as no more 
than a variety of that; and indeed it can scarcely 
be considered as a distinct species. It has 
beui stated in Mr. Young’s Annals, that the 
Italian Poplar is fit to cut for building uses in 
twelve years, and that at eight years growth they 
are forty feet high. For rafters, small beams, 
studs, boards, it is very durable. 

he peculiar use of it in this country has hi¬ 
therto been for ornamental plantations, and co¬ 
vering unsightly buildings. To the latter pur¬ 
pose its upright close conical mode of growing, 
with its feathering very readily down to the very 


ground, particularly adapts it. The conic formr 
of-it, as a deciduous tree, is peculiar. Among 
evergreens we find the same character in the 
Cypress ; and both trees in many situations have 
a good effect. One beauty the Italian Poplar 
possesses which is almost peculiar to U; and 
that is the waving line it forms when agitated 
by wind. Most trees in this circumstance are 
partially agitated ; one side is at rest, while the 
other is in motion; but the Italian Poplar waves 
in one simple sweep from the lop to the bot¬ 
tom, like an ostrich-feather On a lady's head. 
All the branches coincide iu the motion ; and 
the least blast makes an impression upon it, 
when other trees are at rest. Although this tree 
sometimes has a good effect, when standing &i;i- 

S >, it generally has a better when two or 
ree are planted in a clump. 

In the (ifih, the growth seems not to be to a 
very laree size: the bark is smooth, like that of 
the third sort; the young branches have much 
the same appearance, but their annual shoots 
are seldom more than a foot in length. The 
leaves resemble those of the Pear-tree ; arc about 
four inches long, and an inch and half broad in 
the middle, drawing towards a point at each 
end; their upper side ta of a deep green, and their 
under side is hoary; they stand upon long foot¬ 
stalks, and are placed without order upon the 
branches. The male flowers come out from the 
side of the branches in long catkins, in April 
and May, and fall off soon after; their stamens 
are numerous, irregular in height, and crowned 
with headed anthers of a purple colour. The 
hermaphrodite flowers ate produced at the end 
of the shoots upon long slender peduncles, in 
very loose catkins, having a leafy involucre un¬ 
der each, which is oval and entire; and from 
the bosom of that arises the peduncle, widt h is 
very short. Upon the top is placed the petal or 
calyx, (or nectary, according to Linnaeus) shaped 
like a wide cup, having a large style in the cen¬ 
tre, and two stamens on one side, terminated 
by pyramidal purple ambers. These flowers ap¬ 
pear in July, and are succeeded by oval capsules 
terminating in a point, and inclosing downy 
seeds. The scaly covers of the buds" abound 
with a tenacious balsam in the spring, becoming 
liquid by heat. It is of a yellowish colour and a 
fragrant scent. It is a native of Canada and 
some other parts of North America. 

There atru varieties, with much wider leaves; 
the Daurinu, with a longer ovate leaf, more like 
this sort; and an Altaic variety, with a lanceo¬ 
late leaf. 

In Siberia the trunk is straiahtish, not tall, 
covered with an a^Ncoloiired bark; the wood 
reddish, closer, and a little harder than in the 
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’TOTnnum Popkrs- The branchlets in the Altaic 
tree are more slender, and rod-like; in the Dau- 
-rian thick, short, knobbed, and wrinkled, with 
:* yellow akin sometimes of, a very deep colour; 
the leaves in the rod-like variety ovate-acumi¬ 
nate, in the Altaic commonly lanceolate; in 
■the common Daurian ovate and thicker, so as to 
be in a mauner coriaceous; in both very sharp, 
serrate, quite smooth, shining as if varnished, 
deep green above, pale underneath ; aments ter¬ 
minating, thick, the female ones ripening in 
June; containing ovate thick rugged capsules, 
subcalycled with the receptacle, scarcely pe- 
dune led. 

The sixth species is resinous, like the pre¬ 
ceding; but the leaves are different, being hol¬ 
lo wea next the petiole and drawn out at the 
point* It flowers earlier, as in March. It is a 
native of Canada. 

The seventh is a native of North America, 
.flowering in March and April* 

The eighth species is a native of Canada, 
flowering in May. 

The ninth resembles the tenth species in 
growth and foliage* Jt is a native of the islands 
of the Archipelago/ flowering in March and 
April. 

The tenth species is a large tree, having nu¬ 
merous branches, veined and angular; the leaves 
broad and slightly serrate; dowers in loose 
aments, making little show. It is a native of 
Virginia, and New York, flowering in April 
and May* 

The eleventh shoots very strong, and is gene¬ 
rally cornered, covered with a light green bark 
like some sorts of willow* The leaves upon 
younjrtrees, and also upon the lower shoots, are 
very large; but those upon older trees are 
smaller; as the trees advance their bark be¬ 
comes of a lighter colour, approaching to gray : 
the aincms are like those of the third sort; and 
the anthers arc purple* It grows naturally in 
Carolina, where it becomes a very large tree, 
and flowers in March, 

Culture .—All the sorts are readily increased 
bv cuttings, layers, and suckers. 

" The planting of the cuttings is the most expe¬ 
ditions mode of raising all these trees, as they 
Erow freelv without any trouble, when made ei¬ 
ther from the young year-old shoots, a foot and 
a half in length, and planted a foot in depth, or 
Jarge truncheons of two, three, Or more years 
growth, from about a yard to fire or six feet 
tons:, planted in moist places; though these 
large cuttings or truncheons are not proper for 
general plantations, only in 'Some particular 
parts, as in a marshy or watery situation, where 
shade and shelter. See,, may be required as soon 


as possible, in which they maybe planted finally 
to remain, putting them in to the depth of one 
or two fret. ' 

In order to raise plants for regular plantations, 
or tor handsome standards, it is the best method 
to raise them principally from vouug cuttings of 
one year's growth, or two at most* These young 
cuttings should be made about fifteen or eigh¬ 
teen inches long, and planted out in nursery- 
rows two feet asunder, placing each cutting two 

f iarts or half-way in the ground, and about a 
dot distant tn the lines, they readily take root, 
and make good shoots the following summer, 
care being taken to trim off the straggling late¬ 
rals'in order to encourage the leading shoot to 
row straight, and rise more expeditiously in 
eight: after having had from two to four or 
five years growth in this situation, they may be 
finally removed for the purposes for which they 
are wanted* 

The layers may be laid down in autumn, 
choosing the lower young shoots, which are 
Conveniently situated, laying them by slitday- 
jng* They will be well rooted, and fit to remove 
by the autumn following, in nursery-rows, to 
have two or three years growth* 

The suckers, which some of the sorts send 
up in abundance from the roots, as the fifth 
sort, may he taken up a tier the fall of the leaf, 
and be planted in nursery-rows, as directed for 
the cuttings* They form good plants in two 
years* 

The plants raised in any of the above methods, 
after having obtained from two or three to five 
or six years growth, are of a proper size for fur¬ 
nishing plantations, or other places* 

These trees are also capable of being raised 
from seed, if care be taken to gather a quantity 
as soon as ripe; and sow them in autumn, in 
beds either broad-cast or in drills, half an inch 
in depth* 

These trees may be employed m assemblage 
for ornament in out-grounds, which are de¬ 
tached from fine lawns and walks, as on ac¬ 
count of the great litter the falling of their cat¬ 
kins in some sorts occasions, they are improper, 
but are excellent for planting towards the boun¬ 
daries of parks, paddocks, and fields, the sides 
of rivers and brooks, and to intersperse with 
other trees in large plantations, in any interior 
parts* The White Poplar, the Carolina, Ta- 
camahaca, Lombardy and Athenian Poplars, 
are proper to introduce as ornamental trees, and 
are finely adapted to be employed iu assemblage 
in forming large avenues, open groves, and 
clumps in parks, &c., though any of the sorts 
are eligible on the same occasions to increase 
the variety; and alt the sorts may be employed 
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to advantage in any large tracts of plantation, are very short* thick, round below but ffattish 
To marshy grounds no mes are bctur adapted above: .the stipules between the leaves* connate, 
than Poplars, espncially the first three species, all triangular, pointed, very smooth, pale, clnsdy 
cf which thrive remarkably in moist situations. pressed to the branch: the flowers axillary. 
As forest or timber trees, the White, Black, mostly solitary, between the stipules, pedun- 
Tremulous, and Lombardy' Poplars ire proper cled, a little nodding, very large, white, beait- 
to be emplnvcd, titut, most fragrant at night, in the bud yvllow- 

Marshy lauds may be improved to much ad- ish tipped with red. It was found in the West 
vantage by coppices of these trees, to cut every Indies, flowering in July and August, 
four, five, or six years for poles, and other small Culture *—These plants may be raised either 

purposes ; being planted in rows a yard asunder, from seeds or cuttings* * 

and in seven ye^rs they will be fit to cut for The seeds when procured should be sown in 
many small uses, and the stools shooting up pots, filled with light earth, in the spring,, 
again strong, afford a cutting every four or five plunging them in the tan-bed* in the stove* 
years afterwards. When the plants are sufficiently strong, they 

Some sorts may also be planted occasionally 'should be removed into separate pots, and be 
to form hedges in moist or other situations, rep!tinged in the bark hot-bed,.where t^ey must, 
more particularly the Lombardy Poplar, as this be constantly kept, 

sort is peculiar in branching out numerously The cuttings of the young shoots should be 
from the bottom upwards, and may be planted planted out singly, in pots filled with the same 
hedge-fashion along the sides, or top of outward sort of mould, plunging them in the bark-bed 
watery ditches. In Targe plants, so as at once to of the stove; when they have taken good root- 
form a hedge j they being topped to five, six, or they should he removed into larger pots, re- 
seven feet* plunging them into the tan-bed, where they. 

PORHtJM, See Allium. must remain. 

PORTLAND!A, a genus containing plants They afford a fine effect, when trained on the 
of the trailing evergreen exotic kinds, for the back part of the stove, in their larger flowers* 
stove. PORT U LAC A, a genus containing plants of 

It belongs to the class and order Tentandria the herbaceous and shrubby kinds. 

Mouogyniai and ranks in the natural order of It belongs to the class and order Dodecandria* 
Rubiacece* Momgynia^ and ranks-in the natural order of 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a five- SttccntentiB, 
leaved perianth, superior: leaflets oblong-lan- The characters are: that the calyx is a bifid 
ceolate, permanent: the corolla one-petallcd; perianth, small, compressed at the tip, perma- 
tube long, funnel-form-ventricosc: border aent (two’deaved, superior, caducous}: the 

shorter than the tube, five-parted, acute: the corolla baa five petals, flat, erect* blunt, larger 

stamina have five a wL shaped filaments* declined, than the calyx : the stamina have many fila- 

almost the length of the corolla, from the bot- menu (to twenty), capillary, shorter by half 

torn of the tube: anthers linear, erect, the than the corolla: anthers simple: the pistilknn- 
length of the corolla; the pistillum is a five- is a roundish germ (half inferior),: style simple,, 
cornered gtrm, roundish, inferior: style aim- short: stigmas five, oblong, the length of tilt; 
pie, the length of the stamens: stigma oblong, style: the pericarpium is a covered capsule^ 
obtuse: the pericarpium is an ohovate capsule, ovate, one-cel led (cut transversely),: rccepta— 
five-streaked, five-cornered, ret use, lwo-ce!lcd, cle free (five, free, separate) : the seeds nu-- 
two-valvcd; opening at the top; partition con- merous, small. 

trary: seeds very many, roundish, compressed, The sptoies cultivated are: 1. P* oleracea^. 
imbricate* Garden Purslane p 2* P* jinacampseraS) Round— 

The species cultivated is P* grartd{fiara f Great- leaved Purslane*, 
flowered Portlandia* The first is an annual herbaceous plant, with 

It has a shrubby, upright stem, branched,, around, smooth, procumbent* succulent stem, 
knotty, with a smooth bark cracking longitu* frequently red, and diffused branches, often 
(finally; the branches opposite, spreading, throwing out fibres at the joints; the leaves 
round, scarcely divided, leafy, covered with more or less wedge-shaped, oblong, blunt, 
smooth green bark: the buds are gummy : the fleshy, smooth, quite entire, sessile, "clustered, 
leaves opposite, spreading, somewhat length* especially at the ends of the branches: the 
ened at the point, equal at the base, entire, very flowers are sessile, scattered : corollas yellow,, 
smooth, paler beneath, marked with alternate spreading; petals sub truncate at the tip and; 
veins projecting on both sides: the footstalks emarginaie: the stamens ten; the capsule, one.— 
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celled, opening horizontally: the seeds round, 
black, very small. It is a native of both In¬ 
dies, China, Cochinchina, and Japan. It was 
formerly much in request as a w holesome salad 
and pickle, hut at present is little in use* 

There are several varieties. The garden Pur¬ 
slane differs From the wild, only in having 
larger and more succulent leaves. If it be per¬ 
mitted to scatter the seeds, in two years it will 
become in every respect like the wild plain* Of 
the two other varieties, one is with deep-green 
leaves, and the .other with yellow leaves, which 
is called Golden Purslane. 

The second species has a shrubby stalk, four 
or five inches high: the leaves are thick and 
succulent* At the top of the stalk comes forth 
a slender peduncle about two inches long, sup-* 
porting four or five red flowers, appearing m 
July, out not succeeded by seeds in England* 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
seeds and cuttings, according to the different 
kinds* 

In the first sort, the seeds should be sown in 
slight drills, or broad-cast over the surface, at 
different times, in the spring and summer, from 
March to June, or later, at the distance of three 
weeks, the early sowing being made on slight 
hot beds, but the late ones in the open borders, 
where the ground is light and dry, occasional 
light waterings being given afterwards, both be¬ 
fore and after the plants appear, which must re¬ 
main where they come up, and are mostly fit for 
cutting in the course of a month or five weeks* 
In gathering them, the young tops should be cut 
off with a knife, and they afterwards shoot out 
fresh tops. 

In the second sort the cuttings should be 
planted in pots filled with light dry mould, and 
plunged in the tan-bed, in order to promote 
their rooting, moderate shade and waterings be¬ 
ing given till they have stricken good root, be¬ 
ing kept in the stove, and afterwards managed 
as the succulent kinds of aloes. 

The last affords variety among other stove 
potted plants* 

POKTULACARIA, a genus furnishing a 
shrubby plant of the succulent green-house kind. 

It belongs to the class aiuGorder Pentandria 
TWlO/H/d. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a two¬ 
leaved perianth, coloured, permanent: leaflets 
roundish, concave, obtuse, spreading very much, 
opposite: the corolla has five obovate petals, 
obtuse, quite entire, concave at top, flat at the 
base with the sides mutually incumbent, spread¬ 
ing verv much, almost three times as long as 
the calyx, permanent: the stamina have five 


awl-shaped filaments, very short, erect, two on 
each side of the germ, the oilier solitary: an^ 
thers erect, ovate: the pistillum is a three- 
cornered germ, superior, the length of the pe¬ 
tals: style none: e tig mas three, spreading very 
much, ascending at the tip, muricatcd above : 
there is no peri ear p’mm : the calyx and corolla, 
now erect, closely embrace the base of the seed : 
the seeds single, ovate-oblong, obtuse, winged- 
three-sided* 

The species is P, J/m, African Purslane 
Tree. 

It rises with a strong thick succulent stalk to 
the height of three feet, sending out branches 
on every side, so as to form a kind of pyramid, 
the lower branches being extended to a great 
length, and the others diminishing gradually to 
the top; they are of a red or purplish colour and 
verv succulent. The leaves are also succulent 
amf roundish, very like those of Purslane, 
whence the gardeners call it the Purslane Tree* 
It is a native of Africa. It is not known that 
it has yet flowered in this climate* 

Culture *—It is readily increased by cuttings 
of the stems or branches, planted during any of 
the summer months, having been laid to dry 
for some days before, in pots filled with sandy 
earth, being placed in a frame, and shaded IQ 
hot weather, and protected from wet* They are 
also much forwarded by being plunged in the 
bark-bed of the stove* It must be placed in a 
warm glass case in winter, where it may enjoy 
the full sun, and should have very little water 
during that season* In summer the plants 
should be placed abroad in a sheltered situation, 
and in warm weather be refreshed with water 
twice a week; but the stalks being very succu¬ 
lent, too much wet is always hurtful* 

These afford variety among other green-house 
plants* 

POTATOES. Sec Solanum. 

POTATOES, CANADA. See Hfxianthus 
Tubkkosus. 

POTENTILLA, a genus containing plants 
of the herbaceous and shrubby kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Icosandria 
Poly^yuia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Sentwosce. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, flatiish, tcn-cleft perianth ; the alternate 
segments smaller reflex : the corolla has five 
roundish petals, spreading, inserted by their 
claws into the calyx ; the stamina have twenty 
filaments, awl-shaped, shorter than the corolla, 
inserted into the calyx : anthers elongate-himi* 
late: the pistillum has numerous germs, very 
small, collected into a head : styles filiform, the 
length of the stamens, inserted into the side of 
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the germ ; stigmas obtuse ; there is no pcricar- 
ptum ; coniiinm receptacle of the seeds round¬ 
ish, juicelcss, very small, permanent, covered 
with seeds, inclosed within the calyx: the seeds 
numerous, acuminate-wrinkled. 

The species chiefly cultivated arc t 1. P. Jrit~ 
tico$a t Shrubby Cinquefoil; 2. P .fragarivideSj 
Straw berry-leaved Cinquefoil ; 3, P, recta> Up¬ 
right Cinquefoil; 4. P. ManspeliensUj Montpe¬ 
lier Cinquefoil; 5* P* grandtffara , Great-flow¬ 
ered Cinquefoil. 

Other species may be cultivated for variety. 

la the first, the whole plant is set with fine 
silvery hairs: the stems erect, clothed with a 
' brown bark which cracks longitudinally, branch¬ 
ing very much, about three feet (or in gardens 
four feet) high, frequently reddish : the leaves 
alternate, covering the branches, petioled, qui- 
nate-pinnate, or consisting of five rarely seven 
oh tong leaflets, somewhat rolled back, quite 
enure, hairy underneath; the upper ones ter- 
nate. Dr. Withering remarks, however, that 
the leaves can hardly oe called pinnate, consist¬ 
ing of two pairs set cross-wise, rising from the 
lame point, with a terminating one divided 
down to the base into three open segments; and 
that the leaflets are 1 in ear-lanceolate, turned 
back at the edges, dark green above, pale un¬ 
derneath. Flowers terminating, solitary, pe- 
duncled, of a bright yellow or jgoldcn colour* 
and very ornamental, ft is a native of Ocland, 
England, Siberia, and China, .flowering here in 
June and July. 

It has a beautiful appearance,, in its numerous 
flowers. 

The second species has the root somewhat tu¬ 
berous : the leaves silky on hairy petioles, with 
three, five, or seven leaflets, which are ovate* 
opposite, serrate, lessening as they approach 
the base : the runners are decumbent. It is a 
native of Siberia. 

The third has a stem about a foot high, rigid, 
covered with a pile rather than hairs, reddish, 
at top corymbed, or dividing into several pe¬ 
duncles forming a sort ofsunbe]: the leaves are 
large, having each five or leven oblong villose 
leaflets, frequently, of a russet colour, with,ten 
or twelve blunt teeth, when old almost naked : 
the lower ones.are petroled, the upper ones ses¬ 
sile, finally becoming linear and stipular. The 
flowers are abundant on the top of the stem, 
erect on solitary peduncles, altogether making 
the stem panicled. It is a native of Germany and 
the.South of Europe, flowering in June and July. 

The fourth species is a perennial plant : the 
stalks grow erect, about a toot high; they are 
very hair)': the leaflet 9 oblong, serrate; the pe¬ 
duncles come out above the joints of the stalk i 
Voju JL 


the flowers are white and large; they come out 
in June \ and the seeds ripen in autumu. It is 
a native of the South of France. 

The fifth has also a perennial root: the stems 
trailing : the leaflets ovate, obtuse, bluntly in- 
dentedon their edges : the flowers larger than 
in the fourth sort, and the whole ohm of a 
deeper green- It flowers in July, ana the seeds 
ripen in autumn. It is a native of Switzerland 
and Siberia. 

Culture .—The first sort may be readily in¬ 
creased by suckers, layers, and cuttings, which 
may be laid down or planted out in the autumn 
or spring season, and be removed into the nur¬ 
sery in the spring following; and after having 
two or three years growth in that situation, 
they will be fit for planting out in the dumps 
and shrubbery borders. 

When removed from their natural situations 
into Lhese places, the best season is in the au¬ 
tumn, before the frosts begin, that they may 
get well rooted. They should be watered occa¬ 
sionally in dry weather. 

They succeed best in a cool moist soil and 
shady situation. 

All the other kinds may be increased by part¬ 
ing the roots, and planting them out in the au¬ 
tumn, or by sowing the seeds either in the au¬ 
tumn or spring seasons. 

They all afford ornament and variety in the 
different parts of pleasure-grounds. . 

POTERIUM, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous and shrubby perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Mwtoecia 
Polt/andriQi and ranks in the natural order of 
Miscellanea** 

The characters are : that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved perianth: leaflets ovate, coloured, cadu¬ 
cous ; the corolla four-parted ; segments ovate, 
concave, spreading, permanent: the stamina 
have very many filaments, (thirtv to fifty) capil¬ 
lary, very lone;, flaccid ; anthers roundish, 
twin.—Female flowers in the same spike above 
the males: the calyx a perianth as in the male: 
the corolla one-petailed, wheel-shaped: tube 
Short, roundish, converging at the mouth : 
border five-parled ; segments ovate, flat, reflex, 
permanent; the pistillum has two, ovate-oblong 
germs, within the tube of the corolla: styles 
two, capillary, coloured, flaccid, the length of 
the corolla; stigmas pencil-form, coloured: the 
pericarp!um is a berry formed of the tube of 
the corolla, hardened, thickened, closed: the 
seeds two: inverted. 

The species are; 1. P. Sattguisorlv f Lesser 
Upland or Common Garden -Burnet; £, l\ 
hj/Mdum, Sweet Burnet; 3. /\ bpluosum. 
Prickly Shrubby Burnet. 

S L 
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The first fns a perennial root* penetrating 
deep into the earth: the stems nearly upright, 
from nine inches to a foot high* and a fool and 
half in cultivation ; bronchi-a, striated* reddish, 
smooth except at bottom, where they are slightly 
hairy : the leaves unequally pinnate, on pretty 
long peduncles* next the root collected into a 
tuft* on the stem alternate : the leaflets smooth, 
pale or blucish underneath, deeply serrate about, 
the edge, the lower ones on the same* leaf com¬ 
monly alternate, anti the upper ones opposite; 
the bottom leaves have seven or eight pairs of 
roundish leaflets; the stem-leaves have five or 
six, or at top only two pairs of ovate pointed 
leaflets; the petiole is three-cornered, chan¬ 
nelled, hairy^ and somewhat membranaceous at 
the base* Stipules toothed : the flowers are pe- 
dunclcd in little roundish heads; gTeenish, 
sometimes purplish on the outside, the termi¬ 
nating one largest; each head has male flowers 
below, and female or fertile flowers above, ex¬ 
panding before the former, which are frequently 
imperfect hermaphrodites* It is a native of 
England, Germany, Switzerland, &c*, flowering 
in May, and sometimes in April* 

It is frequently cultivated for winter and 
spring salads, and for cool tankards, 

The leaves and seeds are mildly astringent, 
and have been used in dysenteries and hemor¬ 
rhage** 

The second species is a biennial plant,' decay¬ 
ing soon after tne seeds are ripe : the leave* are 
composed of three or four pairs of oblong leaf* 
lets, placed a little alternate; they are deeply in¬ 
dented, and have an agreeable scent: the stems 
two feet high, with one of these leave* at each 
joint, gradually diminishing in size to the top ; 
and just above the leaf arises a long peduncle, 
which supports two or three small ones, each 
sustaining a small roundish spike of flowers* 
These appear in July, and are succeeded by seeds 
which ripen in autumn* It is a native of the 
South of France, Italy, and Barhary* 

The third has a shrubby stalk, rising about 
three feet high, and dividing into several slender 
branches, armed with sharp branching thornsi 
the leaves are very small, unequally , pinnate, 
with six or seven pairs of opposite leaflets, of a 
lucid green, and continuing all the year: the 
flowers of an herbaceous colour, in smalt heads 
at the ends of the branches they appear the be¬ 
ginning of June, and there is a succession of 
them most part of the summer; but those only 
which come early, arc sometimes succeeded by 
metds in England. It is a native of the Levant. 

Culture *—The first sort may be readily in- 
creased bv seeds ami parting the roots* 

The seeds tlimild be sown, in the autumn, on. 


a bed or border of light mould, when they are 
perfectly ripened. When the plants have at¬ 
tained two or three inches in height, they should 
be planted out on a bed, at the" distance of a 
foot, when for salads, or m the border* where 
they arc to remain. 

The roots may likewise be parted in the au¬ 
tumn, and planted where they are to remain, in 
the same manner as Lhc above. 

The second sort may be increased in the same 
way. 

And the last sort may be raised from slips or 
cutting:;, which should be planted in a bed of 
light earth during the summer season, and co¬ 
vered with glasses or in pots, and placed under 
a frame and glasses, giving shade and water oc¬ 
casionally* 

They may also be had more forward by plun¬ 
ging the pots tn a moderate hot-bed under glasses. 
They should be removed into separate pots when 
they have stricken good root and are well esta¬ 
blished* They should afterwards be protected 
from frosts nit he winter, by being placed in a 
mild hot-bed, and have but little water in the 
winter season* 

The first sort* are ornamental in the borders, 
clumps, and other parti, and the last among 
other potted greenhouse plant** 

POT, GARDEN, such as are made use of for 
plants and flowers* 

> Pot* of thege kind* are particularly necessary 
in the culture of numerous sorts of plants, such 
as all tender exotics of the greenhouse and stove 
sorts, which must be planted in them for 
the convenience of moving them in and out of 
their departments as there may be occasion* 

They are also exceedingly useful in raising 
many young seedlings and cuttings that require 
moving to occasional shade, shelter, and arti¬ 
ficial heat; likewise for many young plant* that 
are tender whilst young, and require to be re¬ 
moved under shelter for the first two or three 
winters, but become hardy enough afterwards 
to bear the full air the year round; and likewise 
to plant many of the more curious hardy flower¬ 
ing plants and others, and choice flowering 
shrubs, Stc. in, to remove occasionally to adorn 
particular compartments or situations* 

In general there are about eight different sizes 
of this sort of pots made use of, which are ne¬ 
cessary in order to suit the different sorts of 
plants, as well as all sorts in their different 
stages of growth ; as when the plants are young 
anti of small size, they may be first planted iiv 
small ones, and as they * increase in bulk be 
shifted into those a size larger, repeating it as 
often as necessary. Sec Planting in Pots and. 
Shifting Plants*. 
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The several sizes are in regular gradation, 
each siise having its name for ihe convenience of 
readily supplying the sizes wanted lor particular 
uses, being always reckoned by the cast at the 
houses, from uvo to sixty pots to each, ac¬ 
cording to their sizes, the largest having only 
two to a cast, and the smallest sixty ; so that, 
being of eight different sizes or casts, they are 
distinguished by the. following terms, tuos, 
eights, twelves, sixteen*, twenty-fours, thirty- 
twos, forty-eights, and sixties ; the several 
casts from the twos being in a gradual diminu¬ 
tion in size* and the price of the different caste 
is the same ; those of two, &c*, being as much 
as those of sixty, and so of the rest: from two 
to three shillings is the general price per cast at 
the potteries itwhc vicinity of London. 

Iu garden puts there is also a particular shal* 
low sort of a wide, squat, pan-form make, 
used on some occasions, especially among the 
myrtle-gardeners in the neighbourhood of Lon* 
don, in raising great quantities of there plants 
annually, in order to have always a regular suc¬ 
cession advanced to proper growth, for the mar¬ 
kets. These kinds of wide shallow pan-pots 
arc employed to prick or plant out the requisite 
supplies of numerous small myrtle cuttings, ia 
summer, 8cc., for annual propagation, and 
which are commonly called store-pans. 

In these store-pans they generally prick a 
great number of such smalt slips or cuttings, at 
only about an inch? or two apart, often to the 
amount of hundreds in each, just to strike them, 
and remain two or three months or more, till 
advanced a little in growth ; in which time the 
pans thus stared are convenient for removing 
to different situations required, such as, at first 
planting or afterwards, either into a hot-bed, 
whereby to strike the cuttings more expedi¬ 
tiously, or for the same advantage, when in 
want of hot-beds, to be placed under a garden- 
frame and lights, or under hand-glasses, either 
with or without a hut-bed j _and also for remov¬ 
ing to a green-house or garden-frame, for pro¬ 
tection in winter, &c., all of which being thus 
continued in them, according to the progress uf 
growth which they make; so that, when they 
discover themselves to be well struck in bottom 
radicles and have shot a little top, they may be 
pricked out separately into small pots, or occa¬ 
sionally three, four, or live in larger ones, for x 
ear, then separated as above, or sometimes 
edded out in Ihe spring in beds of natural earth, 
six or eight inches apart, to acquire an advanced 
state of growth till autumn, and then potted off 
singly. 

The same kind of pan-pots an: also useful for 
several other purposes of propagation, both to 


sow seeds and plant small cimimrs, slips, &y. 
in, of tender exotics, and of various other sons 
of curious or particular kinds uf plants, both of 
the green-house, hot-house, and the open 
ground, in order to have similar culture as the 
above. These pah-pot a are from ten to twelve, 
or fourteen inches in width, and about six inches 
deep, having holes at bottom as in the common 
kind. And another sorl of pot of different make 
from the general kind is* some limes used for 
planting some kinds of bulbous roois in, 
for blowing in the apartments of the house: 
they arc narrow and upright, of equal width 
from bottom to top, six, tight, or ten inches 
deep, or a little more, and from three to four or 
five inches in width j and are occasionally used 
for planting bulbs of the Guernsey lily and some 
other similar kinds, to blow in autumn and 
winter, in the windows or on the chimney-piece 
of the dwelling or sitting-room, or in a green¬ 
house, or hot-house, See*, as they appear neat, 
and admit of being placed close, or in a smaller 
space than the common pots, one bulb being 
planted in each ; they being previously filled 
with light sandy earth to near the top* Sec 
Planting in Pots. 

All these several sorts of pots may be obtained 
at the potteries in the different parts of the king¬ 
dom. 

In choosing the pots it is necessary to sec 
that they are burnt sufficiently hard, and so per¬ 
fectly sound as to ring when struck with your 
knuckles, and that they have all holes at the 
bottom to discharge the superfluous moisture 
from the earth about the roots of the plants, 
the larger sorts having generally four holes, one 
in the middle of the bottom, and three around 
the circumference, at equal distances; but the 
smaller kinds commonly only one in the middle 
of ihe bottom. 

In respect to the sizes of pots that are proper 
fof the different sorts of plants, it is commonly 
mentioned in the culture of the plants where any. 
particular sizes are necessary. 

Where sbiall pots are advised, it is generally 
to be understood either as sixties, forty-eights, 
or thirty-twos, according to the sons or sizes 
of the plants that are to be potted. 

POTTING op PLANTS, The operation of 
placing or planting different sorts of plants, roots, 
and cuttings, &c , in pots. In this business 
more care and attention is necessary than is ge¬ 
nerally bestowed, 

POT-HERBS, such as are used for different 
culinary purposes, consisting of different sort* 
of the small aromatic kind, and some others. 
But in a more general signification they com¬ 
prehend many of the other kitchen garden vege- 
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tables, but are principally understood lobe such The second specie* has a shrubby stalk like 
as are in request to improve soups, broths, and the former, but rises a little higher; the bark is 
sonic other similar culinary preparations, in whiter, the leaves are shorter and ovate, and of 
which, sometimes, several different kinds of a lucid green : the dowers arc somewhat larger, 
small herbs arc used in different proportions, and are frequently marked with a few purple 
both iri composition, and singly, spots. It is a native of Sicily. 

They are chiefly the following sorts : thyme. Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
^nrtjpram, savory, sage, parsley, mint, penny- seeds and cuttings, 

royal, Sorrel, chervil, basil, coriander, dill, fen- The seeds should be soon on a bed of light 
ntI, marigold, borage, bumet, tansey, tarra- mould, in the early spring season, as about 
gon, chives, leeks, onions, green-beet, white- April, the plants being afterwards kept clear 
beet, spinach, celery, endive, lettuce, love- from weeds, and in the following autumn be 
apple, capsicum, anJ purslane, removed and ptacetfin the si mat ion* wherejhey 

Those made me of separately, as salad-herbs, are to remain, or in pots to he gradually har^ 
are green and white spinach, to bqil as separate defied as they id van m growth, 

dishes; celery, endive and lettuce, as choice The cuttings should M taken from such 
salad herbs, and sometimes to stew. But of plants as are strong, and where the shoots are 
the above, the thyme, marjoram, savory, pars- short and good, and if a joint of the former 
ley, sage, mint, marigold, penny-royal, leeks, year's wood be taken to each of them, they sue- 
celery, and onions, arc in the greatest request, cecd better. They should be planted out either 
Proper supplies of the different sorts may be in a shady border or in pots in the latter part 
raised in the manner directed, under their parti* of the spring season, as about the end of April, 
cular heads. See Aromatic and Kitchen When the plants have stricken good root hr 
Garden P-lants* ' the borders, they should be removed into the 

PRASIUM, a gtnutf containing plants pf the situations where they are to Remain, and those 
low shrubby exotic evergreen kind. ift pqts into separate ones.: These in pot? 

Ft belongs to the class and order Uidynami* afaould be placed under a frame during the 
Gymmspermia^ and ranks in the natural order winter, or in the green-house, where they can 
of Verifcillalce* have plenty of Free air when the season U dry* 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- They only require to be screened from severe 
Jeaftdperianthiuro,campanulaie*turbinate,erect, frosts. When planted in the open ground they 
bilabiate: upper lip wider, semiirifid, acute; should have a dry poor soil and sheltered situa- 
lower lip a little smaller, two-parted; .the co- lion. These plants afford much ornament in 
jplht one-petal led, ringeid :■ upper lip* erect, the green-house collections, and among other 
ovate, obsoleiely emargirmt^ concave: lower evergreen shrubs of the more hardy kinds, 
lip *wider, frifid, reflex: the. middle^ segment PRICKLY PARSNEP. Sec Echinophora. 

larger; jhe stamina H^ve four awl-shaped filar PRICKLY PEAR. See Cactus. 

meins, pressed to the upper I ip* spreading, PRIMROSE* See Phimula. 
shorter than the upper tip; two shorter than the PRTMBOSE NIGHTLY, or TREE* See 
two others: anthers oblong, lateral: the pistil- Oenothera. , 

kn$ is a quadrifid germ: style filiform, length and PRIMROSE PEERLESS* Sce H Narcissus* 

Siniatiott of the statheijs : stigma bifid,-ao^e, PRIMULA, a genus containing plants of 
with one segment shorter : the periearpium con- the low fibrous-rooted herbaceous flowery peren* 
sists of four berries, at the bottom of the calyx, -nial kind* 

roundish, one-eelled i the seeds are solitary, It belongs to the class 'and order Tentandria ^ 
roundish. , M<mogynia y and. ranks in the natural order of 

The species are: I, P. majtts y Great Spainsh Precke. 

Hedge Nettle; 3. P. minus y Small Spanish The characters are ; that the cfllyx is a+imny— 
Hedge Nettle. leaved involucre, mfiny-fiowertd, very small; 

The first rises with a shrubby stalk two feet perianthium oue-leakd, tubular, five-cornered, 
high, covered witfi a whitish bark> .and divides five-toothed, acute, erect, permanent: the co¬ 
in to many branches which are declining: the roll a mono petal ous ; tube cylindrical, the length 
leaves are the size of those <ff ban in, cordate, of the calyx, terminated by a small hemispheri- 
smooth, blunt* pctioled. T(ic ften+ers come out tal neck: border spreading, half-five-clcft ; seg- 
from the bosom of the leaves in whorls round the roents obcordate, emargmate, obnise; throat 
sulks : are white, and have large permanent ca^ pervious : the stamina have five very short fila- 
Ivxes, cut into five poinis, It is a native of ments, within the neck of ihecorniia: anthers 
Spain, See., flowering here from June to August* acuminate, erect, converging, included: the 
8 
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E lstillum rs a globular gcrar: style filiform, the 
ingth of the calyx ; stigma globular: the peri* 
earpium is a capsule cylindrical, almost the 
length of the perianth, covered, one-cellcd, 
opening with a ten-toothed Lop: the seeds 
numerous, roundish: receptacle ovate-oblong, 
free. 

The species cultivated are: t. P, vulgaris , 
Common Primrose; 9* P. eUtior y Great Cow¬ 
slip or Oxlip; 3. P* officinalis? Common Cow¬ 
slip or Paigle; 4* P.jarhwsa^ Bird's-eye prim¬ 
rose; 5* P. Imgifbiia f Long-leaved Bird’s-eye 
Primrose ; 6, P, cortusoiae f, Co rtusa-leaved 

Primrose; 7* P. marglmata t Silver-edged Prim¬ 
rose ; S. P. Auricula f Auricula or Bcar'a-ear. 

The first has a perennial root, growing ob¬ 
liquely, appearing as if bit off at the end, beset 
with thick reddish scales which are the remains 
of past leaves, sending down numerous very 
long round whitish fibres ; it has a singular 
smell, somewhat like that of anise: the leaves 
are obovate-oblong, about a hand’s-breadth in 
length, nearly upright, tapering to the base, 
bluat, veiny, wrinkled, smooth above, hirsute 
beneath, rolled back at the edge when young, 
slightly waved, unequally notched, the midrib 
whitish, terminating in a footstalk of a reddish 
colour, channelled on one side and keeled on 
the other; the scapes or peduncles numerous, 
the length of the leaves, upright, round, hir¬ 
sute, pale green, having awl-shaped brae tea at 
the base, after the flowering is over bending 
back: the flowers upright,large, sweet-scented: 
the corolla is of a pale sulphur colour; each of 
the five clefts ubcordate, and marked at the 
base with a spot of a much deeper yellow ; the 
mouth has a faint rim round it. The flower of 
the wild Primrose U a pale brimstone colour; 
hut in some places it is found of a purple hue. 

The varieties are numerous, being partly wild 
apd partly produced by cultivation. The prin¬ 
cipal of which are ; the Common Yellow- 
flowered : the White: the Paper-white; the Red : 
the Double Yellow : the Double White ; the 
Double Red: the Double Pink; the Double 
Crimson Primrose. It is a native of most parts 
of Europe, flowering in March and April with 
the Wood Anemone.. 

It U observed, that a fine flower of this sort 
should possess a graceful elegance of form, a 
richness of colouring, and a perfect symmetry 
of pans. The properties are mostly similar to 
those which distinguish the Auricula, in wbat 
relates to the stem or scape, the peduncles or 
flower-stalks, and the formation of the umbel, 
bunch or thyrse, vulgarly termed the iruss : the 
tube of the corolla above the calvx should be 
short, well filled at the mouth with the anthers, 


and fluted termination rather above the eve : (her 
eye should be round, of a bright clear yellow, 
and distinct from the ground colour: the ground 
colour is most admired when shaded with a 
light and dark rich crimson, resembling velvet, 
with one mark or stripe in the centre of each 
division of the border, bold and distinct from 
the edging down to the eye, where it should 
terminate in a fine point: the petals, technically 
termed the pips, should be large, quite flat, and 
perfectly circular, excepting the small inden¬ 
tures between each division, which separate it 
into five {sometimes six) heart-like segments; 
and the edging should resemble a bright gold 
lace, bold, clear and distinct, and so nearly of 
the same colour as the eye and stripes, as 
scarcely to be dialinguished from it. 

The second species has the leaves contracted 
towards the middle, almost as in the Cowslip ; 
the scapes few, erect, longer than the leaves, 
many*flowered : the flower* modelled, pedicel-* 
led, the outer ones generally nodding; like those 
of the Primrose in form and colour, but smaller, 
FVom which it U evidently distinguished by its 
many-flowered scape; as it is from the cowslip 
by the flat border of the corolla. It is found 
itt the woods and other places in litis Country, 
flowering in April and May, 

Martyr* remarks that if it be a variety, it is 
rather of the former than the latter. And Dr. 
Smith rather inclines to think that it is a hybrid 
production, or mule from a Primrose impreg¬ 
nated by a Cowslip. 

It varies much in the colour of the flowers* 
but the chief are purple-flowered, red-flowered, 
gold-coloured, orange-coloured; with various 
shades of each. 

The third has a root like that of the Primrose, 
but smelling more powerfully of anise: the 
leaves obov at e-oblong, contracted suddenly to¬ 
wards the middle, or rather ovate with the pe* 
tiole winged, shorter than those of the Prim¬ 
rose by nearly one half, fuller at the edge, 
which is somewhat folded as well as notched, 
stronger, of a deeper green, not running so 
taper at the base, covered on the under side 
with softer and shorter hair: the petioles 
smoother, whitish with scarcely any red in 
them: the scapes few, three or four limes 
longer than the leaves, round, upright, pale, 
villose : the involucre at the base of the umbel, 
surrounding the peduncles, consisting of many, 
very small, concave, pale, acuminate* leaflets : 
the flowers in-an umbel, unequally pedicelled, 
hanging down, generally to one side* full yel¬ 
low with an orange-coloured blotch at the base 
of each segment, contracted about the middle 
of the tube, where the stamens are inserted. 
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paler underneath, very fragrant* It \i aitativc 
of Europe, flowering in April and May* 

* The varieties are the Common Single Yellow 
Cowslip; Double Yellow Cowslip: Scarlet Cow* 
blip; and Hose, and Hose Cowslip, 

The fragrant flowers of these plants make a 
pleasant wine, approaching in flavour to the 
uiuscadcl wines of theSouth of France* It is com* 
monly supposed to possess a somniferous quality. 

The fourth species has a perennial root, some¬ 
what pvoemorse, with numerous, long, per¬ 
pendicular fibres, and sweet-scented : the leaves 
obovate-lanceolate, bright green, smooth and 
even, ihiekieh, here and there turned hack on 
the edges, underneath veined and powdered 
with white meal: the scape a hand's-breadth or 
span in height, far exceeding the leaves, round, 
upright, stiff and straight, of a pale green co¬ 
lour and mealy: the flowers sweet-scented, of 
a purple yellow colour, in an upright umbel, 
having at its base a many-leaved involucre, each 
leaflet of which is awl-shaped, and placed at 
the base of each peduncle. It is an elegant 
plant; is a native of many parts of Europe, 
flowering in July and August* 

It varies in the size of the plant, having beeil 
found wild a foot and half m height, and in 
the cultivated plant a tendency to become vivi* 
parous, has been observed by Curtis, or to produce 
one or more tufts of leaves among the flowers 
of the umbeb In it? wild state it seeds readily; 
and frequently when cultivated: the flowers 
also vary with different shades of purple, and 
have been found entirely white. 

The fifth bears a great affinity to the fourth, 
but the leaves differ in form, colour, and mode 
of growth; when folly grown being twico the 
length of those of the other; they are not 
•mealy, the under side being as green os the 
upper, and they have a greater tendency to grow 
upright: the scape is. snorter and thicker; the 
flmvcis form a similar umbel, but each is 
smaller, and in point of colour much leas bril¬ 
liant* Upon the whole, though superior in 
me, it is inferior to that in beauty* It flowers 
early in May* j 

The sixth species, in the wrinkled appearance 
of its foliage, approaches the first sort j whilst 
in its inflorescence, the colour of its flowers, 
and solitary scape, which rises to an unusual 
height, it bears an affinity to the fourth. In 
the winter it loses the leaves entirely, and 
furmsa sort of bulbous hybcrnacte under ground t 
this circumstance is necessary to be known, as 
it subjects the plant to be thrown away as dead. 
It flowers in June and July ; and is a native of 
Siberia. 

The seventh, in its farinaceous tendency, ac- 
7 


edrds with the eighth sort, but fs very unlike it 
in its wild state, the leaves being much nar¬ 
rower : the flowers larger* and of a different 
colour; the colour of the flowers approaches 
to that of lilac ; if becomes mealy, particu+ 
larly on the edges of the leaves, betw een the 
scrralures, where it is so strong as to make the 
leaf appear with a white or silvery edge. It is 
a delicate pretty plain, with a pleasing musky 
smell, and flowers in March and April* It is 
probably a native of the Alps. 

The eighth species has the leaves fleshy, suc¬ 
culent, with the edges mealv, serrated; or en¬ 
tire, according to some—deeply and equally 
toothed all round; as others affirm ; while some 
eav that the young leaves are entire: the adult 
ones serrate above the middle : the petioles leafy 
or winged : the leaflets of the involucre unequal, 
wide, lanceolate or blunt: the flowers very 
sweet, four or five, in an upright umbel; the 
calyx one-third of the length of the tube of the 
corolla, bell-shaped, toothed, mealy, os is also 
the scape: the lube of the corolla gradually* 
widening upwards, not contracted at the neck: 
the border concave; the segments e margin ate 
but not deeply, and not cut to the neck: the 
most common colours are yellow or red, but it 
is found also purple and variegated, with a white 
eve powdered with meal: capsule spherical or 
nearly so, flatted a little at bop, of a coriaceous- 
cartUaginous substance, sprinkled with meal. 
It is a native of the mountains of Switzerland, 
Austria, &c., flowering in April and May* 

It varies much in the leaves and flowers; as 
the oblong-leaved; roundish-leaved ; broad* 
leaved; narrow-leaved; green-leaved ; white- or 
meal-leaved; the purple-flowered, of various 
shades and variegations ; red'flowered, with dif¬ 
ferent shades and variegations; yellow-flowered, 
of different shades; double purple-flowered; dou¬ 
ble yellow-flowered ; variegated purples, 8tc* 
With regard to the properties of a fine auri¬ 
cula, they are these according to Marlyn: The 
stem should be strong, upright, and of such a 
height as that the umbel of flowers may be 
above the foliage of the plant: the peduncles 
or footstalks of the flowers should also be strong, 
and of a length proportional to the size and 
quantity of the flowers; which should not be 
less than seven in number, that the umbel may 
be regular and dose: the lube, eve, and border 
should be well proportioned; which they will 
be, if the diameter of the first be one part, of 
the eye three, and the whole border six parts or 
thereabouts ; the circumference of the border 
shuuld be round or nearly so, or at least not 
what is called starry; the anthers ought to be 
large, bold, uud Jlf the tube'well; and the tube 
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should terminate rather above the eye* which 
should be very white, smooth and round, with* 
out cracks, and distinct from the ground-co¬ 
lour: the ground-colour should be bold and 
rich, and regular, whether it be in one uniform 
circle or in bright patches : it should be di¬ 
stinct at the eye, and only , broken at the outer 
art into the edging : a hne black, purple, or 
right coffee-colour contrast best with the white 
eye : a rich blue, or bright pink is pleasing, 
but a glowing scarlet or deep crimson would be 
most desirable, if well edged with a bright 
greeny this, however, can seldom be expected: 
ihc green edge is the principal cause of the va¬ 
riegated appearance in this flower, and it should 
be in proportion to the ground-colour, that is, 
about one-half of each: the darker grounds are 
generally covered with a white powder x which 
seems necessary, as well as the white eye, to 
guard the flower from the scorching beat of the 
sun's rays/' 

It is observed, that all flowers that want any 
of the above properties are turned out into the 
borders of the garden or rejected wholly by 
every good florist; for as there are varieties 
every year from seeds, the bad ones must make 
room for their betters t but in some the passion 
for new flowers so much prevails, that supposing 
the old flower to be greatly preferable to a new 
one, the latter must take place, because it ti of 
their own raising. 

Culture *—These beautiful plants are raised 
without much difficulty, by proper care and at-: 
tention in their management with respect to 
the parting of the roots, and the planting them 
out in their due season j they succeed best in a 
strong soil, and some of them, as the Primrose 
kind, in a shady situation. 

Culture i/t the Polyanthus kinds* —These are 
all capable of being increased by seed and the 
parting of the roots, the former being the only 
method for obtaining new varieties, or a largo 
supply of plants. The seed should be collected 
from such flowers as have large upright stems, 
and which produce many flowers upon the stalk, 
being large, beautifully striped, open, flat, and 
not pin-eyed, as from such seed a great variety 
of good sorts may be expected ; care should be 
however taken that no bad or common flowera 
stand near them, as they will be apt- to debase 
them, by the admixture of their farina. 

The seeds should be sown in boxes or large 
pots filled with light rich mould. The proper 
season for this business is in the autumn, or 
the early spring; but the fcrmer is the better, 
as by sowing then the plants come up well the 
same vear, and are strong and fit to plant out 
the following spring, and arc fine plants for 


flowering the second spring.. In die first season 
the sowing should be performed as soon as pos¬ 
sible aficr the seed becomes well ripened, 
though some advise December as a good time; 
but when in the latter, or the spring season, it 
may be done in February, March, or the fol¬ 
lowing month. The seed should be sown over 
the surface tolerably thick, being covered in 
very lightly, and the boxes or poU placed where 
they may have a little of the morning sun, but 
not by any means the mid-day heats. The 
lants may be much forwarded by the pou or 
nxes being plunged in a mild hot-bed; in 
the spring, when dry, they should be frequently 
refreshed with water, in. very moderate propor¬ 
tions at a time, removing the plants more into 
tiie shade as the heat advances, as it soon de¬ 
stroys them. The autumn-sown plants should 
have a warm situation during the winter* or he 
protected from frosts or severe weather- by 
glasses or other means. 

In thfc spring or early summer the plants of 
the different sowings will be sufficiently strong 
to plant out, for which a bed or shady border 
should be prepared, and made rich by neat’* 
dung, on which the plants shook! be set out 
about four or five inches distant in every direct 
tion, care being taken to water them occasionally 
till well rooted, after which they only re^oire 
to be kept free from weeds; and when they 
flower in the following spring the best flowers 
should be marked, and the rest be removed into 
the borders or other places for affording variety ; 
and the valuable plants may be removed, when 
they have finished flowering, into the borders or 
beds where they arc designed to flower and re¬ 
main, in the same manner as above, watering 
them slightly till well rooted again. The roots 
afterwards renuire to be parted and removed an¬ 
nually, and me earth of the borders renewed, 
to prevent their degenerating. 

It is necessary, in order to keep up a proper 
stook of plants, to raise new seedling plants 
every two or three years, as the olj plants 
mostly decline in beauty after the third year. 

In the latter method, the roots should be 
parted in the beginning of the autumn, as soort 
as the flowering is over, and it may likewise be 
done early in the spring; but the former is the^ 
best time, as the plants get stronger and flower 
better in the spring. 

In performing the work the plants should be 
taken up out of the ground, and each bunch, 
divided into several slips, not too small, unless 
where a great increase is wanted, being careful 
to preserve some root to each slip j they are then 
to be planted in a fresh dug border, enriched 
with dung as 'above, setting them, five or ai*/ 
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inches asunder* giving them water directly, and 
repeating it occasionally till they have taken good 
root* The approved sorts may in this way be 
easily preserved. 

These plants are observed by the editor of 
Miller's Dictionary - to be very liable to the de¬ 
predations of snails and slugs* in the spring of 
the year; the plants and pots therefore should be 
carefulJy examined on all sides early in the 
morning. But their worst euemy U a small red 
spider or A carus, which in summer forms its 
web on -the under side of the leaves* These 
little insects* scarcely visible without a magni¬ 
fying glass, cause the leaves to become yellow 
and spotted, and eventually destroy the plant; 
they multiply with such rapidity as to take pos- 
Metaion of a whole collection in a very short 
lime. Such plants as appear infected should 
therefore be immediately selected from the rest, 
taken up, and soaked for two or three hours in 
a strong infusion of tobacco water, and then re¬ 
planted in a fresh soil or compost, and removed 
to a situation at a distance from the former* 
But if the whole bed or border be overrun with 
this insect, it is best to take up all the plants* 
and, having soaked them, to plant them else* 
where. The bed or border should then be 
trenched up, and remain fallow to the neat sea¬ 
son* or be planted with another crop not liable 
to this calamity* 

in their after-management, they are said to 
ft blow at the same time, and require nearly the 
same treatment, as Auriculas, both with respect 
to soil and situation 4 they are however more 
itnpatient of heat and drought, and more partial 
to shade and moisture* They may be set in the 
same sized pots, and-in the same compost aa 
the Auricula, only with the addition or more 
loam; or they may be planted on cool shady 
beds or borders, being very hardy, and seldom 
perishing in the coldest and wettest seasons, be¬ 
cause their parent is a native of this country; 
but during the heats of summer they arc fre¬ 
quently destroyed, unless proper precautions be 
taken* This dislike of heat seems to indicate/* 
k is added, ** that the Polyanthus is rather the 
offspring of the Primrose, which requires shade, 
than of the Cowslip, which grows m open pas¬ 
tures ; though Mr* Miller seems to regard it as a 
variety of the latter.’* 

The roots of the wild plants, when they can 
be procured, may be taken up, divided, and 
planted out in the autumn, when they will 
flower in the following spring* 

The fourth sort readily seeds in its wild state, 
and also frequently when cultivated: but it is 
scarcely worth the pains to raise it from seed, 
aincca strong joot may be divided so as to form 


many plants ; the best time for doing this i* in 
the spring, soon after the leaves expanded* 
Kaeli off*set should be placed in a separate pot, 
filled with two parts ot stif&sh loam, and one part 
of light sandy bog earth, watering and setting 
them in the shade, under a north wall or paling, 
but not under trees, keeping them there during 
summer in pans of water, but in the autumn: 
as the wet season comes cm, taking them out of 
the pans, and either laying the pots on their 
sides, or placing them during winter under a 
common cucumber frame, to keep them from 
immoderate wet, which this plant caunoi bear* 
although it be a native of boggy meadows* In the 
following if not the same year these plants will 
blow strong; and they should be ihus treated 
every year, as they require to have,their routs 
frequemly parted* 

The filth sort is increased by parting the 
roots, either in September or at the beginning 
of March* It is hardy, of ready growth, and 
will succeed cither in the pot or border, by 
guarding it from the sun in summer and from 
severe frost and too much wet in winter. 

The sixth species, which is yet a rare plant, 
must be treated with care, as the fifth sort, and 
may be raised from seeds, or increased by part¬ 
ing the roots; but it is apt to be lost if not 
well attended to. 

The seventh sort is delicate, and should be 
placed in a pot of stiffish loam, mixed with one- 
third rotten .leaves, bog-earth, or dung, and 
plunged in a north border, taking care that it 
does not suffer for want of water in dry seasons ; 
as when thus treated it increases by Us roots 
nearly as readily as the Auricula* 

Culture in the Aurhula kimis.— These plants 
may all be increased by seed* in order to pro¬ 
cure new varieties, ana by slipping the roots to 
increase the approved kinds. 

Id order to obtain good flowers from seeds, 
choice should be made of the best flowers, 
which should be exposed to the open air, that 
they may have the benefit of showers, without 
which they seldom produce good seeds: the time 
of their ripening is in June; which is easily 
known, by their seed-vessels turning lo a 
brown colour, and opening, being tbefi care¬ 
ful lest the seeds be scattered out of the vessel, 
as they will not be all fit to gather at the same 
time. 

The proper soil for this sort of seed is good, 
fresh, light, sandy mould, mixed with very 
rotten neat’s dung, or very rotten dung from the 
bottom of an old hot-bed ; with w hich the pots, 
boxes, or baskets in which the seeds are to be 
sown should be filled; and having levelled 
the surface very smooth, the seeds should be 
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sown sifting over them a little rotten willow 
mould } then covering them with a net or wire, 
to prevent cats or birds from scratching out, 
or burying the seeds so as to destroy them. 
Some persons never cover the seeds, but leave 
them on the surface, tor the rain to wash them 
into the ground, which is oiien the best me¬ 
thod, The boxes, See,, should then be placed 
so as to receive half the day’s sun, during the 
winter season j but in the beginning of March 
be removed, where they may have only the 
morning till ten o'clock ; for the young 
plants now soon begin to appear, which, if ex¬ 
posed to one whole day's sun only, are all de¬ 
stroyed, The proper season for sowing the seed 
is in the latter end of summer, or beginning of 
autumn, as abngt September, but they may be 
sown in the spring. 

During the summer season, the plants in dry 
weather should be often refreshed with water, 
never giving them too great a quantity at once. 
In the July following, the plants will be large 
enough to remove, at which time a bed must 
be prepared, or boxes, filled with the above- 
mentioned soil, in which they may be planted 
about three inches apart, ana shaded when in 
beds, every day, till they are thoroughly rooted, 
as also in very hot dry weather; but if they are 
in baskets or boxes, they may be removed to a 
shady situation. 

When planted in beds, there should be some 
rotten neats* dung lard about ten inches under 
the surface, and beaten down close and smooth; 
this will prevent the worms from drawing the 
young plants out of the earth, which they ge¬ 
nerally do where this is not practised. This 
dung should be laid about half a foot thick, 
which will entirely prevent the worms getting 
through U until the plants are well established 
in the beds j and the roots strike down into the 
dung by the spring, which makes their dowers 
stronger than usual; these beds should be ex¬ 
posed to the east, and screened from the south 
sun as much as is necessary. 

In the spring following many of these flowers 
"will show; when such of them as have good 
properties should be selected, which should 
be removed each at them into a pot of the same 
prepared earth, and preserved until the next 
season, at which time a judgment of the good¬ 
ness of the flower may be formed ; but those 
that produce plain-coloured or small flowers 
should be taken out, and planted in borders in 
the out-parts of the garden, to make a show, or 
gather for nosegays. See.; the others, which do 
not produce their ffowers the same year, may 
be taken up, and set out into a fresh bed, to 
remain till their properties are known. 

VOL* H. 


In the second method, the offsets or slips 
may be taken from the old roots, in the spring 
or autumn, and be planted into small pots 
filled with the same sort of earth as was directed 
for the sued 11figs, and during the summer sea¬ 
son be set in a shady place, and must be often 
gently refreshed with water, and in the autumn 
and winter be sheltered from violent rains. In 
the spring following these plants produce flow¬ 
ers, though but weak; therefore, soon after they 
are past flowering, they should be put into 
larger pots, and the second year they will blow 
in perfection. 

In order lo obtain a fine bloom of these flow¬ 
ers, the plants should be preserved from too 
much wet in winter, winch often rots and spoijs 
them, letting them have as much free open air 
as possible ; but not be too much exposed to the 
son, which is apt to forward their budding for 
flower too soon; and the frosty mornings, which 
often happen in March, thereby destroying their 
buds, if they are not protected; lo prevent 
which, those who are curious in these flower* 
place their pots m autumn under a common 
hot-bed frame, where, in good weather, the 
plants may enjoy the full arr, by drawing off 
the glasses; and in great rains, «now, or frost, 
be screened by covering them. 

About the beginning of February, when the 
weather is mild, the upper pert of the earth 
in the Auricula pots should be taken off as low 
as can be, without disturbing their root*, filling 
up the pots with fresh rich earth, which greatly 
strengthens them for bloom. As those plants 
which have strong single heads always produce 
the largest clusters of flowers, the curious florist 
should pull off the offsets as soon as it can be 
done with safety to their growing, to encourage 
the mother plants to flower the stronger; they 
should also pinch off the flowers in autumn, 
where they are produced, and not suffer them to 
open, that the plants may not be weakened by 
it. The pots should be covered with mats in 
frosty weather, during the time of their budding 
for flower, Jest the sharp mornings blight them, 
and prevent their blowing. When the flower- 
stems begin to advance and the blossom bud* 
grow turgid, they must be protected from hasty 
rains, which wuutd wash off their white rneally 
farina, and greatly deface the beauty of their 
flowers, keeping them a* much uncovered a* 
possible, otherwise their stems will be drawn up 
too weak to support their flowers, (which is 
often the case when their pots are placed near 
walls) giving them gentle waterings to strengthen 
them, out none of the water should be let fall 
into the centre of the plant, or among the leaves. 

When the flowers begin to open, their pots 
2 M 
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should be removed upon a stage (built with 
rows of shelves, one above another, and covered 
on the top, to preserve them from wet ; this 
should be open to the morning sun, but shel¬ 
tered from the heat ot the sun in the middle of 
the day) : in (his position they will appear to 
much greater advantage than when they stand 
upon the ground ; for, their flowers being low, 
their beauty is hid ; whereas, when they are ad¬ 
vanced upon shelves, they, are fully seen. In 
this situation they may remain until the beauty 
of their flowers is past, when they must be set 
abroad to receive the rains, and have open Free 
air, in order to obtain seeds, which will fail if 
they are kept too long under shelter. When 
the seed is ripe it should be gathered when it is 
perfectly dry, and exposed to the sun in a win¬ 
dow upon papers, to prevent its growing moul¬ 
dy, letting it remain m the pods till the season 
for sowing. 

, It is observed by the editor of Millers Dic¬ 
tionary, that “ those who are very nice in rais¬ 
ing Auriculas, direct the compost to be made of 
one half rotten cow-dung two years old ; one 
sixth fresh sound earth of an open texture ; one 
eighth earth of rotten leaves; one twelfth coarse 
sea or river sand ; one twenty-fourth soft de¬ 
cayed willow wood; one twenty-fourth peaty 
or moory earth; one twenty-fourth ashes of 
burnt vegetables, to be spread upon the surface 
of the other ingredients. This compost is to be 
exposed to the sun and air, turned over once or 
twice, and passed as often through a coarse 
screen or sieve ; then be laid in a regular heap 
from fifteen to eighteen inches thick, and in 
this slate remain a year, turning it over two or 
three times, and keeping it free from weeds/ 1 

It is added, that “ the pots for Auriculas 
should be hard baked : the inner diameter of 
the top be six inches and a half, of the bottom 
four inches, and they should be about seven 
inches deep, for common-sized blooming 
lants: hut smaller plants and offsets should 
avc smaller shallower pots, and very large 
plants should have larger pots in proportion , 
the bottom should have a small degree of con¬ 
cavity, and the hole should be half an inch in 
diameter : the rims should project about half an 
inch, in order to take up and remove them with 
greater ease and safety- The pots should be bu¬ 
ried in wet earth, or immersed in water three or 
four days or a week, before they arc wanted, to 
take off their absorbent property." 

In the after-management of the plants, they 
should be potted annually soon after bloom; 
curtailing their fibres, if grown very long, and 
cutting otf the lower part of the main root if 
too long or decayed* The oil sets at this season 
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strike Freely, and become well established be¬ 
fore winter. The plants should be carefully ex¬ 
amined, and where any unsoundness appears, 
be cut out entirely with a sharp penknife, ex¬ 
posing the wounded part to the sun, and when 
it is quite dry, applying a cement of bees-wax 
and pitch in equal quantities, softened in the 
sun or before a fire. If the lower leaves be yel¬ 
low or dried up, they should be stripped off In a 
direction downwards. Having put the hollow 
shell of an oyster over the hole of the pot, three 
parts of it should be filled with compost, highest 
in the middle, placing the plant there, with its 
fibres regularly distributed all round; then filling 
the pot up with the compost, adding a little 
clean coarse sand close round the stem on the 
surface, and striking the bottom of the pot 
against the ground or table to settle the earth* 
The true depth of planting is within half an inch 
of the lowest leaves, as the most valuable fibres 
proceed from that part; and the offsets will he 
thereby encouraged to strike root sooner. When 
these have formed one or more fibres of an inch 
or two in length, they may, by means of a piece - 
of hard wood, or by the fingers, be separated 
with safety, and planted round the sides of & 
small pot, filled with the same compost, till 
they are sufficiently grown to occupy each a se¬ 
parate pot; if a small hand glass be placed over 
each pot it will cause the fibres to grow more ra¬ 
pidly ; but if it be long continued, it will draw 
up and weaken the plants. And in the begin¬ 
ning of May, as soon as the operation of pot¬ 
ting is finished, the plants should be placed in 
an airy, shaded situation, but not under the 
drip of trees. Here they may remain till Sep¬ 
tember or October, when they should be re¬ 
moved into shelter. 

The plants should, in the first favourable wea¬ 
ther in February, be divested of their decayed 
leaves ; and by the middle of that month earth¬ 
ing them up; that is, taking away the super¬ 
ficial mould of the pots about an inch deep, and 

[ >utting in fresh compost, with the addition of a 
ittlc loam, to give it more tenacity. This con¬ 
tributes greatly to the strength of the plants, 
ar.d the vigour of their bloom; at the same time 
it affords a favourable opportunity to separate 
such off-sets as appear to have sufficient fibre to 
be taken off at this early season. The pots with 
these off-sets should be placed in aTrame, in a 
sheltered situation till their roots are established* 
Though frost, unless it be very rigorous, will 
not destroy the plants, it will injure them, and 
perhaps spoil the bloom, especially early in the 
spring; they should therefore be covered with 
mats in a severe season. When any plant has 
more than one or two principal stems, it is ad- 
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vi sable to pinch off the smallest and weakest* 
in order to render the blossoms of that which 
remains larger and more vigorous. And when 
the flowers (pips) become turgid and begin to ex¬ 
pand* the plants should be selected from the 
rest, removing them to a calm shady corner* 
suspending small hand-glasses over them. 

In this culture the stages for the pots to stand 
on whilst in bloom should have a northern 
aspect* arid should consist of four or five rows 
of shelves, rising one above another, the roof 
being covered with frames of glass ; the tallest 
blowing plants being placed behind, and the 
shortest in front. The plants must be regu¬ 
larly watered two or three times every week 
during the blooming season. 

All these plants are highly ornamental; the 
former in beds and borders, and the latter sorts 
among curious potted flowering plants, 

PRINCE'S FEATHER, See Amaranth us, 
PRINCE'S WOOD- See Cordia and Ha- 

MLLl A. 

PRINOS, a genus containing plants of the 
deciduous and evergreen shrubby sorts* 

It belongs to ihc class and order Hcxarulria 
Mouogyma, and ranks in the natural order of 
Dumosce* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, half-six-cleft, flat, very smajl, 
permanent: the corolla one-petnlled, wheel- 
shaped: tube none: border six-parted, flat: 
segments ovate: the stamina have six awl- 
shaped filaments, erect, shorter than the corolla: 
anthers oblong, blunt: the pistilluni is an ovate 
germ, ending in a style shorter than the stamens, 
and an obtuse stigma: the pericarpium is a 
roundish berry, six-celled, much larger than 
the calyx : the seeds solitary, bony, obtuse* cou- 
"vex on one side, angular on the other. 

The species cultivated are; 1. P. veriicillata , 
Deciduous Winter Berry; 2- P, glabra f Ever¬ 
green Winter Berry. 

The first rises with a shrubby stalk to the 
height of eight or ten feet, sending out many 
branches from the sides the whole length: the 
leaves are lanceolate, about three inches tong, 
and one inch broad in the middle, terminating 
in an acute point, of a deep green, veined on 
the under slue, alternate on the branches upon 
slender footstalks: the flowers come out from 
the side of the branches, single or two or three 
at each joint; the berries are the size of those 
of Holly, turning purple when ripe. U flowers 
in July. 

The second species has leaves alternate, peti- 
oled, oblong, of a firm texture, smooth, acute : 
there arc commonly two serraturrs towards the 
lip : the peduncles axillary, small* commonly 


three-flowered. It is of lower growth than the 
preceding; the leaves arc shorter and serrate at 
their points only. It is a native of Canada, 
flowering in July and August. 

Culture. —In these plants it is effected by 
seeds, sown soon after they are ripe, or early in 
the spring, upon a bed of light earth, covering 
them about half an inch with the same sort of 
earth: but the seeds which are put into the 
ground in the autumn will many of them enme 
up the following spring, while those which are 
kept longer out of the ground, often remain a 
whole year before the plants appear, as in Holly, 
Hawthorn, and some others. The seeds may 
he forwarded in their growth by means of a hot¬ 
bed, When the plants have sufficient strength 
they should be planted out* some in nursery- 
rows and others in pots. They delight in a 
moist soil and a shady situation. In hot land 
they make little progress, and rarely produce 
any fruit. 

They are ornamental, and afford variety in the 
pleasure-grounds and among potted plants. 

PRIVET. See Ligustkum. 

PRIVET, MOCK* Sec Phillyrca, 

PROTEA, a genus containing plants of the 
ornamental shrubby exotic kind. 

ft belongs to the class and order Tetramhia 
Mvnogyma f and ranks in the natural order of 
Aggregate* 

'he characters are; that the calyx is a com¬ 
mon perianth, usually imbricate : scales perma¬ 
nent* various in form and proportion : perianth 
proper none; the corolla universal uniform: 
proper one, two or four pctalled, with the pc* 
tals different in figure: the stamina have four 
filaments, inserted into the petals below the 
tip; anthers Linear; the pistilluin is a superior 
germ* awl-ihaped or roundish : style filiform : 
stigma simple: there is no pericarpium: calyx 
unchanged. , 

The species cultivated are; J ,P. conCone¬ 
bearing Protea; 2. P. argenfea, Silvery Protea. 

There are several other species that may be 
cultivated for variety. 

The first has a stem erect, three feet high* 
with branches in whorls and subdivided; the 
leaves terminated by a concave smooth gland: 
the cone tomentosu ovate, the size of a pea: 
the branches are in whorls and again subdivided, 
the leaves elliptic, the cone of flowers tomen- 
tose, -and the floral leaves concotour. 

The second species has a strong upright stalk, 
covered with a purplish bark, dividing into se¬ 
veral branches which grow erect; the leaves 
broad, shining, silvery, making a tine appear¬ 
ance, when ihe plant is intermixed with other 
exotics. It flowers in August. 
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Culture *-^These plants are increased by seeds, 
procured from the places of their native growth] 
which* as soon as obtained, should he sown in 
pots* filled with sandy loam, and placed in a 
moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants are 
come up, moderate air should be given, or they 
should be placed in au airy glass ca*e, or to¬ 
wards the front of a green-house; and be after- 
wards managed as other similar exotics of that 
kind. 

They are also sometimes raised by cuttings, in 
spring and summer, by the assistance of a hoU 
bed, in the same manner. They should not 
have much water afterwards, nor be treated in 
too tender a manner* 

They areornamenial among other potted plants* 
PRUNING of TREKS* The operation of oc¬ 
casionally cutting out parts, ia order to give them 
any desired form, and to retrench or reduce ir¬ 
regular and redundant or superfluous growths. 

It is particularly necessary to be practised on 
many aorta of fruit-trees, more especially the 
dwarf sorts, such as all kinds of wall and espalier 
fruit-trees ; it is also necessary, occasionally, 
for standard-trees, both dwarfs and half and full 
ftandards, and for some sorts annually, as all 
kinds of wall-trees, espaliers, and most other 
dwarf or trained fruit-trees; which is done in 
order to preserve the proper figure, and to keep 
them within their limited bounds, as well as to 
promote fruitfulness ; but as to common stand¬ 
ards, whose heads have full scope of growth 
everyway, they'require but very little pruning, 
except just to retrench any occasional redund¬ 
ancy, ill-growing branches, and dead wood* 
Wall-trees and espaliers require a general regu¬ 
lation in this way, twice every year : in sum¬ 
mer, to retrench the evidently superfluous and 
ill-placed shoots of the year, and to train in a 
supply of the most regular ones; and in winter 
to give a general regulation both for the supply 
of young wood left in summer, and to the old 
branches where necessary* 

In pruning these sorts of trees, as they have 
their branches arranged with regularity to the 
right and left, one above another, in a parallel 
manner, four, five, or six inches asunder, and 
forming a regular spread, so as the branches 
of each tree completely cover a certain space of 
wall, &c*, and as the whole spread of branches 
constantly send forth every year a great number 
of unnecessary and useless shoots, each should 
be limited to a certain space* An annual prun¬ 
ing is consequently necessary to retrench the re¬ 
dundancies, and all irregular and bad shoots, 
to give the proper bearing branches due room, 
as well as to confine each tree within its proper 
limits, consistent with its regular form, 
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The first pruning for wall fruir-treei, to give 
the head its first regular formation, ia effected 
by pruning short or heading down in spring all 
the shoots produced the first year from budding 
and grafting, and when a year old being mostly 
pruned down in March, within four or five eyes 
of the bottom, to throw the sap more into the 
remaining lower buds, and thus, instead of run¬ 
ning up to one stem, to push forth several 
strong shooU from the lower part the ensuing 
summer, so as to fill the necessary apace of wall¬ 
ing and espalier regularly quite from the bottom, 
which shoots being trained straight and regular 
in a spreading manner, each at full length all 
summer; and in the winter or spring following, 
where a supply of more principal shoots shall 
seem necessary to form the head more effectu¬ 
ally, pruning short also these shoots, each to 
four or five eyes, when they will throw out the 
same number of shoots the same year, which, 
according as they advance in length, should be 
trained at regular distances at full length during 
the summer, for the shoots of wall-trees should 
not in general be shortened in the summer sea¬ 
son, as that would c&use them to push forth 
many superfluous unnecessary lateral shoots; 
though sometimes, in order tu fill a vacancy as 
soon as possible, strong young shoots, by being 
pinched or pruned early in the season, as May 
or beginning of June, to four or five eyes, will 
throw out several proper shoots the same sum¬ 
mer. The work of pruning short should be oc¬ 
casionally repeated one or two years, either in 
general or on particular shoots, as may seem 
necessary, till a proper set of branches are by 
that means obtained to give the head of the tree a 
proper formation ; afterwards it may be omitted, 
except occasionally to any particular shoot to fill 
a vacant space ; but some sorts of wall-trees re¬ 
quire almost a general shortening of their sup¬ 
ply of shoots, such as peaches, nectarines, See*, 
which bear only on the young wood, have’that 
of each year shortened, to force out a supply of 
shoots for future bearing; other sorts of wall- 
trees and espaliers are not, in the general course 
of priming, to be shortened, such as pears, ap¬ 
ples, plums, and cherries, which continue bear¬ 
ing in the same wood of from two or three to 
many years' growth. See Lspalirbs, 

When the trees have been thus furnished with 
a proper spread of branches trained regularly to 
the watl and espalier, they every year throw out 
many more shoots than are wanted, or can be 
converted to use, by some being too numerous, 
others ill placed, and others of a bad growth; 
all of which must therefore be regulated ac¬ 
cordingly by proper pruning; as the regular 
figure of the tree, by being well furnished in 
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every part equally from the bottom to the top of 
the wall or espalier with proper branches, capa- 
ble of producing good fruit, is the principal ob¬ 
ject of this operation, 

hi performing it the operator should be care¬ 
ful to Tree the trees of every thing that ri super¬ 
fluous, irregular, or hurtful, both in the sum¬ 
mer and winter primings. Tho^e branches are 
superfluous which though good and well placed, 
are more 1 than wanted nr that can he properlv 
laid in, and th<w irregular winch are so ill 
placed as not to be trained with regularity lo the 
wall or espalier, such as all fore-right shoots, 
being such as grow immediately fmm the trout 
or back of the branches in a fure*riglit direc¬ 
tion ; and those arc hurtful which arc of had 
growth, Such as all very rank or emeukrly lux* 
nriant rude shoots. The superfluous or redund¬ 
ant growths should of course be thinned by 
pruning out all that seem to cause confusion ; 
and the irregular and hurtful rank shoots be dis¬ 
placed, cutting all these off quite close to the 
place whence they proceed, only leaving a pro¬ 
per supply of the regular oi best placed side- 
shoots where necessary, so as lo preserve every 
part well furnished with bearing wood, trained 
Straight and close to the wall or espalier, at 
equal distances. Some sorts of wall-trees, 4 cc., 
however, require a general annual supply of 
young wood, such as peach and all other trees 
which bear only on the shoots of a year old; 
others require only an occasional supply of 
wood, such as apples, pears, &c., and all other 
kinds that hear on the old wood of from two or 
three to ten or twenty years old or more; so 
dial the same branches continue in bearing many 
‘years, and the trees require only a supply of 
young shoots now and then to replace any worn 
out or dead branches. See Summer and Win* 
Teh Pruning. 

This art chiefly consists in being acquainted 
with the nature of bearing in the different sorts 
of trees, and in the forming an early judgment of 
the future event of shoots and branches, as well 
as other circumstances, for which some rules 
tnay he given ; but there are particular instances 
which cannot be judged of but upon the spot, 
and depend chiefly upon practice and observa¬ 
tion. 

With regard to the nature or mode of bearing 
of the different sorts of wall- and espalier-trees, 
&ec. peaches, nectarines, apricots, See., all pro¬ 
duce their fruit principally upon the young wood 
of a year old ; that is, the shoots produced this 
year bear fruit the year following, and the same 
of every year’s shoots; so that in all these trees, 
a general supply of the best regular shoots of 
each year should be every where preserved, both 


in the summer and winter pruning*, at miulair 
distance* quite from the bottom to ihe extremity 
of the trees on cverv side, in such order as lo 
seem coming up regularlv .one after another; 
and lrained principally all at full length during 
their summer's growth ; but in the winter prun¬ 
ing generally shortened, according lo the 
strength of iVic different shoots, in order to pro¬ 
mote their throwing out more effectually a sup¬ 
ply of voting wood filer enduing summer, from 
the lateral eyes, in proper places for training in 
for the next year's hearing; 1 lie fruit-buds hung 
mostly produced along their sftles immediately 
from the eyes, as they rarely form any consi¬ 
derable fruit-spurs, as in the apple, pear, &c,, 
the same shoots producing (he fruit and a supply 
of shoots at the same lime for the succeeding 
year’s bearing. All lit esc trees also bear on 
casual small naiural spurs, sometimes arising 
on the two and three years' wood, one or two 
inches in length, which are generally well fur¬ 
nished with blossom buds in the proper season ; 
and should be preserved for bearing; always 
however depending on the main young shoot* 
a i the principal bearers. 

Vines also produce their fruit always upon 
the young wood, shoots of the same year arising 
from the eyes of the last year's wood only, ana 
must therefore have a general supply of tfie best 
regular shoots of each year trained in, which 
in the winter pruning should be shortened 
to a few eyes or joints, in order to force 
out shoots from their lower parts only, pro- 

I jerty situated to lay in for bearing fruit the fol- 
owing year. 

Figs bear also only upon the young wood of 4 
year old, a general supply of it is of course ne¬ 
cessary every year; but these shoots should at 
no time be shortened, unless the ends are dead, 
as they always bear principally towards the ex¬ 
treme part of the shoots, which if shortened 
would take the bearing or fruitful parts away* 
And those trees mostly throw out naturally a , 
sufficient supply of shoots every year for future 
bearing without the precaution of shortening 
them. 

And as to apple-, pear-, plum-, and cherry- 
trees, they bear principally generally on spurs 
arising in the general branches, of from two or 
three to ten or twenty years old, the same 
branches and spurs continuing bearing a great 
number of years, as has been seen, so that hav¬ 
ing once procured a proper set of branches, in 
the manner already directed, to form a spread¬ 
ing head, no further supply of wood is wanted 
than only some occasional shoots now and then 
to supply the place of any casual worn-out or 
dead branch as before suggested; these spurs of 
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fruit-buds are short robust shoots, of from about 
half an inch to one or two inches long, arising 
mint rally in these trees, tir^t towards the once 
extreme parts of the branches of two or three 
years old ; and as the branch increases in length, 
the number of fruit-buds i lie reuses likewise ; 
this therefore determines, that in the general 
course of pruning all these kind of trees, their 
branches that are trained in for bearing must 
not he pruned or shortened, but trained at full 
k-ntrill, as where shortened it would divest 
them of the parts where fruit-buds would have 
first appeared, and, instead thereof, would throw 
out a number of strong unnecessary wood' 
shoots, from all the remaining eyes; therefore 
all the shoots or branches of these trees should 
be trained principally at full length, and as they 
advance still continue them entire. When how¬ 
ever there is a vacancy, and only one shoot, 
where nvo or three may be requisite, pruning or 
shortening is allowable to force out the proper 
supply. See Dwarf Tri>es. 

In these trees care is necessary to preserve all 
the proper fruit-buds or spurs, which are readily 
distinguished by their short, thick, robust growth, 
rarely exceeding one or two inches in length. 

In the course of pruning all sorts of wall- and 
espalier-trees, all improper and ineffectual shoots 
and branches, necessary to be displaced, must 
be taken off quite close to the place whence they 
arise; which in the summer pruning, if attend¬ 
ed to early, while the shoots arc young and 
tender, may readily be rubbed off close with the 
thumb; but when the shoots become older and 
woody, as they do not readily break, it must be 
done with a Knife, cutting them as close as 
possible: all winter pruning should bow-ever be 
performed with a knife. 

In pruning in summer, the necessary supply 
of regular shoots that arc left for training in, 
should never be shortened, unless to particular 
shoots to fill a vacancy, or to reduce within 
bounds any too long extended shoots; as by a 
general shortening in this season, all the shoots 
so treated would soon push again vigorously from 
every eye, and run the trees Into a perfect 
thicket of useless wood; therefore all sorts, 
whether they require shortening in the winter 
pruning or not, should, in the summer dress¬ 
ing, be layed in at full length. 

Siwimer Pruning ,—This is a necessary ope¬ 
ration, as in spring and summer wall- and" espa¬ 
lier-trees abound with a great number of young 
shoots that require thinning and other reforms to 
preserve the requisite regularity and beauty of 
the trees, and encourage the fruit; and the 
sooner it is performed, the better; it is there¬ 
fore advisable to begin in May or early in ibe 


following month, and disburthen the trees in 
time of all redundant or superfluous growth, 
and ill placed and improper or had shoots ; 
which may be then performed with more expe¬ 
dition aud exactness than when delayed till after 
the trees have shot a considerable length and 
run into confusion and disorder: besides the in¬ 
jury of the fruit is prevented. It U therefore of 
importance to proceed in this operation earlv, 
when the same year’s shoots are sufficiently 
formed to enable you to make a proper choice. 

The business now is to thin and regulate the 
unnecessary shoots, by pruning away the super¬ 
fluous ones, and all such as are ill-placcd aud 
of bad growth, retrenching the most irregular- 
placed, weakest, and all such as are evidently 
not wanted for use, and where two or more 
shoots any where arise from the same eye, clear¬ 
ing all away but one of the best, reserving a suf¬ 
ficiency of the moderately strong and most re¬ 
gular-placed side shoots, and always a leading 
one at the end of every branch, where it com- 
modiously occurs; all of which should be re¬ 
tained lobe regularly trained in to choose from 
in the winter pruning, leaving more or less in 
proportion, according to what the trees are, or 
the mode of bearing, though in alt those trees 
that bear always on the young wood, at least 
doubly or trebly more shoots should be left in 
this pruning than what may appear necessary, 
especially of peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, 
figs, &c*, as it is highly reuuisitc to reserve 
plenty of regular young wood in summer, to 
choose from in winter pruning^ to lay in for 
next year's bearers; but as to apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, &c*, which continue bearing 
many years on the same branches, only here and 
there some good well-placed shoots need be left 
towards the lower parts, or in any vacancy be¬ 
tween the main branches till winter; and if then 
not wanted, be easily retrenched* ' 

Where, however, a tree is in general inclined 
to luxuriancy, it is proper to retain as many of 
the regular shoots as can be comm odiously 
trained in with any regularity, in order to divide 
and exhaust lire too abundant sap, which causes 
the luxuriancy ; as by humouring somewhat the 
natural inclination of luxuriant trees by leaving 
plenty of branches and these mostly at full 
length, they may the most readily be reduced 
to a more moderate stale of growth. 

Great attention should always he paid to the 
lower parts of the trees, as it is frequently the 
case to find proper shoots arising in places ne¬ 
cessary to be trained in, either to supply a pre¬ 
sent or future vacancy, or as a reserve to re* 
place any decayed or worn-out or other bad 
branch, 00 that if moderately strong wcll- 
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placed shoots arise in such parts, they are parti¬ 
cularly to be regarded at this time ; and in 
winter pruning, such of them as arc nut wanttd 
may be easily cut out and removed : but all 
weak trifling shoots should now be taken out. 

After having summer-primed and cleared any 
tree from all useless shouts, all the remaining 
proper shoots should be directly, or as soon 
as they are long enough, trained in straight 
and close to the wall or espaliers, at full length. 
When there is any great vacancy in some parti¬ 
cular part, it may however he proper to cut 
or prune one or more contiguous shoots to three, 
four, or five eyes or buds, in order to promote 
an emission ot l iterals accordingly the same sea¬ 
son, more effectually to supply the vacant spa* 
ccs; but all the rest should be trained at full 
length till winter pruning, when they must un¬ 
dergo another regulation. Those of such trees 
a a require it, as peach, nectarine, &c*, should 
be shortened* 

The work of training: in the shoots in this 
season, is pci Formed when against w alls, both 
by nailing, oy means of proper shreds and nails, 
and occasionally, by fastening in the smaller 
shoots, with little sticks or twigs stuck between 
the main branches and the wait; and for espa¬ 
liers, by tying them with small osiers, rushes, 
or bass strings* 

After having thus summer-dressed and trained 
the trees, it will be necessary to look them oc¬ 
casionally over, in order to reform such branches 
or shoots as may have started from iheir places 
or taken a wrong direction, and according as any 
fresh irregular snoots are produced, they should 
le displaced; and likewise as the already trained 
shoots advance in length or project from the 
wall or espalier, be trained in close, continuing 
them at full length during their summer’s 
growth ; every tiling being kept close and regu¬ 
lar, by which the trees will appear beautiful to 
the eye, and the fruit show itself, and attain its 
due perfection more effectually* 

Winter-Pruning *—In this pruning, a gene¬ 
ral regulation must be produced both in the 
mother branches, and the supply of young wood 
laid in the preceding summer* The proper time 
for this work is, in most wall-trees, anytime 
in open weather, from the fall of the leaf in 
November until March. And in performing 
the business, it is proper to uiinail or loosen a 
great part of the branches, particularly of peach¬ 
es, nectarines, apricots, vines, and such other 
trees, as require an annual supply of young 
wood, and considerable regulation in the general 
branches. 

All the principal or mother branches should 


first be looked over, and examined, to see if 
any arc worn out or not furnished with parts 
proper for bearing fruit, and such branches be 
cut down either to the great branch From which 
they proceed, or to any lower shoot or good 
branch they may support toward iheir bottom 
part, leaving these to supply its place ; like¬ 
wise examining if any branches are become too 
long for the allotted space either at sides or top, 
and reforming them accordingly, by shortening 
them down to some lower shoot or branch pro¬ 
perly situated to supply the place; being careful 
that every branch terminates in a young shoot 
of some sort for a leader, especially in all parts 
where room to extend them, according as the 
limited space admits, having the leader either 
placed naturally at the termination of the branch; 
or, w here too long in any particular parts of 
the tree, pruned conformably to some lower 
shoot, &c*, so as that it may still terminate in 
a proper leader, and the extended brandies not 
cut to naked stumpy or stubbed ends, as is 
often practised bv inexperienced primers. And 
from the principal or larger branches, pass to the 
young wood of the year ; or, in proceeding both 
m the occasional reform among the principal or 
older branches, and more general regulation in 
the young wood of the year, or shoots of the 
preceding summer, the above intimations rela¬ 
tive to the principal branches should be ob¬ 
served in the pruning in the whole, both on the 
old and young wood, and be carried on regu¬ 
larly together at the same time, cutting out or 
retaining according to circumstances ; as for 
instance, in the older wood observing the above 
particulars, and as below, and in the general 
supply of young wood, cutting out close all 
fore-right and other irregular shoots that may 
have been omitted in the summer-pruning; like¬ 
wise all very weak shoots, and those of very 
luxuriant growth, unless it be necessary to keep 
some to supply a vacant place ; then of the re¬ 
maining regular shoots, selecting a greater or 
smaller portion to leave cither as a general 
supply for next year's bearing, as is requisite for 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, and figs; 
or only in others some occasional shoots, such as 
in full-trained apple-, pear-, plum-, and cherry- ' 
trees, &c., either sometimes to furnish casual 
vacancies, or to supply the places of any de¬ 
fective or improper branches, or ineffectual 
bearers, as may casually occur, or that of de¬ 
cayed or dead wood. 

But as peach, nectarines, apricots, vines, and . 
figs, always bear principally oil the year-old 
wood, as already noticed, a general supply of 
young shoots must be left in^ every part from 
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bottom to top^t regular distances, and, at the 
same time, some proportional part of the most 
naked old wood, and of the two preceding years 

! visl bearers, be primed mit to make proper room 
or this requisite young succession;u supply of 
future bearers in the following summer, lobe 
now retained in a general manner, boih laterally* 
and as terminals to the general patent branches* 
which should be pruned accordingly ; and inosily 
all the said supply of the present retained shoots* 
except the fig, must be more or less shortened 
according to their situation and strength, to en- 
courage their furnishing more readily a proper 
supply of shoots in spring and summer fur the 
succeeding year's bearing, as noticed before, 
leaving the strongest shoots always the longest, 
as is more fully explained under each of their 
respective genera * but as the figs always bear 
towards the end of the shoots they must not be 
shortened,., 

With respect to the apples* pears* plums, 
cherries, tkc., as they continue to bear on the 
same branches of from two or three to many 
years standing, the said bearers must be conti¬ 
nued accordingly ; and the trees only require an, 
occasional aupply of young wood* according as. 
any of the branches become defective, or unfit 
for bearing, and want removing ; which should 
now be cm out as may seem necessary* training 
in here and there in proper places some good re¬ 
gular young shoots towards the lower part*, and 
w here it may seem necessary, to be coming gra¬ 
dually forward to,a bearing state, to be ready to 
replace worn-out and other useless branches, to 
be cut out, as they may occur; and of the 
young wood, selecting what may appear neces¬ 
sary of the best well-placed shoots, and the su¬ 
perabundance, or those not wanted for that 
purpose, together with all irregular-placed 
shoots, rank luxurious, and other ineffectual 
growths* should be now cut clean out, close to 
whence they originate* not leaving any spur or 
stump, as every one would push out several 
strong unnecessary shoots the next spring, to 
the prejudice of the trees and fruit; particular 
regard should be paid to preserve the shoots at 
the term in at Lon of all the already trained branch /• 
es entire, but not inure than one to terminate 
each branch ; preserving also carefully all the 
proper fruit-spurs, taking care that tne supply 
of young wood be occasionally reserved, and the 
branches in general of these trees be trained in 
at full length* and continued so in future, as 
far as the limited space will admit: and accord¬ 
ing as any extend above the wall or espalier or 
any where beyond their proper limits, they be 
pruned down with discretion to some convenient 


bud, or lateral shoot, or lower branch* which 
should be trimmed entire* 

In this pruning, as in the summer drying, 
it is of importance to have a strict eye to the 
lower parts of wall-trees* &c*, to see »f there is 
any present vacancy or any that apparently will 
soon happen ; in which caecs, if any good shoot 
is situated contiguous, it should be trained in 
either at full length* or shortened to a few eves 
to force out lwo or more shoots if they shall 
seem necessary; fur precaution should ever be 
observed in taking care to have betimes a suf¬ 
ficient stock of young wood coming forward to 
fill up any casual vacancy, and substituting'a 
new set of branches in place of such as are 
either decayed or stand in need of retrenchment. 

In wall-trees and espaliers there are some¬ 
times many large disagreeable barren spurs, con¬ 
sisting both of old worn-out fruit spurs, and .of 
clusters of slumps of shortened shoots project¬ 
ing considerably from the branches* occasioned 
by unskilful pruning when retrenching the su¬ 
perabundant and irregular shoots*, which, in¬ 
stead of being cut out close* are stumped off ta 
an inch or t,wu long* and in. the course of a few 
years, form uuaierous barren stumps* and very 
little fruit, the trees appearing like a stumped 
hedge* In ibis season of pruning, (in this case) 
it is proper to reform them as wed as possible by 
coiling all the most disagreeable stumps clean 
out close to the branches, leaving these at full 
length* especially in apples* pears, &c., and re¬ 
serving an occasional supply of young wood ia 
different parts : thus in two or three years suck 
trees may be reduced to a regular figure and si 
proper stale of bearing, 

I t is observed that bad pruning ruins many a* 
good tree, as is observable in numerous gardens* 
w here the wall-trees and espaliers appear as just 
described, pruned every year, yet never pro¬ 
ducing anv tolerable crop of fruit. 

Severe injudicious pruning in strong wood is 
greatly prejudicial to the health of some sorts of 
stone-fruit*trees, by causing them to gum and 
soon decay- Plums and cherries* in particular*, 
are often greatly damaged by a too severe disci¬ 
pline of the knife* these being very liable to 
gum by large amputations ; it is therefore of im¬ 
portance to attend to these trees well in the sum¬ 
mer-pruning, to retrench all the superfluous and 
irregular shoots betimes in the summer while 
quite young, and pinch others occasionally 
where wooo is wanted to fill vacancies, so as to 
require but little pruning out of large wood in 
winter, 

A general nailing, fee*, must every year be 
performed, according as the pruning advances, 
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as it iB proper that every tree, a* Boon as primed, 
be directly nailed to the wall, or if espaliers, 
tied or nailed to the treillagc, being careful in 
the winter pruning, as the work of nailing, See., 
will require to be performed more or less upon 
all the branches, to train them with great regu¬ 
larity, nailing them along horizontally, as 
straight and close as possible; never crowing 
any of the branches, but training them distinctly 
and parallel four to Jive or six inches asunder, 
or in proportion to the size of the leaves and 
fruit of the different sorts, making the opposite 
branches of each side arrange equally iu the 
same manner and position. 

Pruning of Standard Trees Standard fruit- 
trees require but very little pruning ; for, as their 
branches have full scope above to extend them¬ 
selves every wav, they must not be shortened: 
besides, as the "standard fruit-trees, consisting 
principally of apples, pears, plums, and cher¬ 
ries, bear fruit on natural spurs arising to¬ 
wards the upper parts of the branches, this de¬ 
termines that they must not be shortened, nor any 
other pruning be practised than just to reform 
any great irregularity, Stc., in them. In these 
trees, the first occasional pruning necessary is 
the first two years of their growth, in order to 
form their heads somewhat regular, by retrench¬ 
ing any irregular shoots ; and when designed to 
have them form more regular spreading heads, to 
prune the first shoots, when a year old, down 
to four or live eyes, iu order to force out lateral 
shoots from these lower buds the following sum¬ 
mer, to give the head a proper formation. After 
this, the branches should be suffered to take 
their natural growth, except that, if, while the 
trees are young, any very luxuriant shoots ram¬ 
ble away considerably from all the others,, and 
draw most of the nourishment, it is proper to 
prune them, either by retrenching entirely very 
irregular ones, or shortening others to some re¬ 
gularity, to branch out consistently with the re¬ 
quisite form of the head of the tree ; but except 
in such cases of reducing irregularities, the 
heads of all kinds of standards always should be 
left to branch away as fast as possible, both in 
length and laterally, agreeably to their natural 
mode of growing ; and they will naturally fur¬ 
nish themselves abundantly with bearing wood. 

In standard fruit-trees of some years’ growth, 
as irregularities and disorder w ill occasionally 
happen, they should be regulated a little by 
pruning out the most conspicuously irregular 
and redundant growths in the winter season, * 

For instance; where any considerable brandi¬ 
es grow right across others, or iu any other 
awkward direction, to incommode or cause con- 
fusion, or much irregularity in the head, they 
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should be retrenched dose ; likew ise any branch 
that rambles considerably from all the rest, 
should be reduced to order, by cutting it down 
to some convenient lower branch, so as to pre¬ 
serve some regularity. Where the head is con¬ 
siderably crowded with wood, let the worst of 
the redundancy be thinned out os regularly as 
possible, cutting them close to their origin; 
and as sometimes very vigorous shoots arise irt 
the heart of the tree, or towards the bottom of 
the main branches, growing upright, and crowd 
the middle of the head, they should be con¬ 
stantly retrenched to their very bottom ; cutting 
out also any very cankered parts, and all de¬ 
cayed wood ; and clearing oft' all suckers from 
the root and stem. The standard trees thus 
disburdened from any considerable irregularities 
and confusion, so as all the proper branches 
have full scope to spread free and easy in their 
natural manner, will not fail to repay the trou¬ 
ble in the superior quality of their future fruit* 
See Orchard-Trees. 

Pr usting of Forest Trees , ®c.~With respect 
to pruning of forest and ornamental trees, flow¬ 
ering shrubs, &c., it is very inconsiderable* 
Forest trees, &c., must be suffered to run up as 
fast as possible, so that their heads should not 
be shortened; all that is necessary is, to prune 
off the lateral branches occasionally from the 
stem ; or, if while young, any lateral shoot of 
the head, which is of a very rude rambling 
growth; but otherwise suffering the top and ge¬ 
neral branches of the head to remain entire, and 
take their own natural growth; only pruning 
the lower stragglers occasionally. It is however 
very improper to trim up the stem too high, as 
often practised to forest trees, as scarce to leave 
any upper branches to form a head ; never, there¬ 
fore, trim the stem much higher than the full 
spread of the principal branches, as a full 1 km d 
is both ornamental and essentially necessary to 
the prosperity of the tree. Sec Flatting. 

And as to the shrub kind, they should, for 
the general part, take their own growth at top ; 
and only be pruned occasionally in any lower 
stragglers, from the inferior part of the stem, or 
any very irregular rambling shoot of the head, 
and all (lead wood. Except in these cases, their 
heads mostly should be suffered to shoot in theif 
own way, according to their different modes of 
growth, in which they will appear always the 
most agreeable. Where, however, h is ri?-> 
quired to keep shrubs low, they must be regu¬ 
lated, as convenient,' with the prumng-kmfe, at 
being more proper than the garden-shears 
which should never be used in that businei* to 
shrubs and trees in rural growth. 

1 'hc particular method to be followed will* 
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each sort of tree has been shown under the proper 
head lo which it belongs. 

Pruning Implements *—For the purpose of ge¬ 
neral priming, several implements are necessary, 
such as pruning-knives* saws, chisels* hand- 
bills, hatchets, &c. Two or three different 
sizes of knives are requisite, in order to prune 
neatly; a strong one for cutting out larger 
branches, shoots, &c-> and a small one for the 
more exact pruning among the smaller branches 
and shoots of peach and nectarine trees, &c. 
These knives are generally made curving at the 
point, and they should not be too lone, broad, 
and clumsy, but have rather a shortish narrow 
blade, and but very moderately hooked at the 
point, for when too crooked they are apt to hang 
in the wood, and not cut clean ; it is also proper 
to be furnished with a strong thick-backed knife* 
to use by way of a chisel occasionally, in cut¬ 
ting out any hard stubborn stumps, &c., placing 
the edge oa the wood, and with your nailing 
hammer striking the back of it, and it will rea¬ 
dily cut through even and smooth. A long 
knife with a concave edge, and a pruning-knite 
with a convex edge, are also recommended by 
Mr. Forsyth, 

Hand-pruning saws are likewise proper for 
cutting out any large branch too thick and stub¬ 
born for the knife: these should be of mode* 
rate sizes, one being quite small and narrow, in 
order to introduce it occasionally between the 
fork* of the branches, to cut to exactness. 

And as saws generally leave the cut rough, it 
is proper to smooth it with a knife or a pruning- 
du&th 

The pruning-chisels are necessary to use oc¬ 
casionally, both to cut off any" thick hard 
branches and large hard knotty parts, or stumps, 
and lo smooth cuts in large branches, 8cc tJ af* 
ter a saw; they should be flat, and from about 
one to two inches broad: sometimes large 
strong chisels, fixed on a long pole, are used in 
pruning or lopping branches from the stems of 
high standard forest trees, one man holding the 
chisel against the branch, while another, with 
a large mallet or beetle, strike* the end of the 
pole* A hand-bill and hatchet are also neces¬ 
sary to use occasionally among larger kind* of 
the standard trees*—See Toot* 

All these pruning-took, in their proper dif¬ 
ferent sizes, may be bad at the cutlery shops, 
and of the ironmongers, and many of the nur¬ 
sery and seedsmen. 

PRUNU5, a genus containing plants of the 
fruit-tree, flowering and evergreen shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the clast and order leosandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order, of 
Pomaeece. 


The character* are: that the calyx is a one- 
lea fed perianth, bell-shaped, five-cleft, decidu¬ 
ous: segments blunt, concave: the corolla has 
five petals, roundish, concave, large, spreading, 
inserted into the calyx by their claws: the sta¬ 
mina have twenty to thirty awl-shaped fila¬ 
ments, almost the length of the corolla, in¬ 
serted into the calyx : anthers twin, short: the 
pistillum is a superior, roundish germ: style 
filiform, the length of the stamen* : stigma or¬ 
bicular: the pericarpium ie a roundish drupe; 
the seed is a nut, roundish, compressed, with 
sutures a little prominent. 

The species cultivated are: 1, P. damestica. 
Common Plum Tree; 2. P. insititia, The Bul- 
lace Plum Tree; 3- P. Annetuaca, Apricock or 
Apricot Tree; 4. P. Cerasus, Common or 
Cultivated Cherry Tree; 5. P. Avium , Small- 
fruited Cherry Tree; 6 . P, Padtts , Common 
Bird Cherry Tree; 7> P> rubra, Cornish Bird 
Chcrrv Tree ; 6. P* Virgimana , Common Ame¬ 
rican Bird Cherry Tree ; 9 , P. Canadensis, Ca¬ 
nadian Bird Cherry Tree; lOu P. Alakaleb, Per¬ 
fumed Chcrrv Tree;. 11. P. Carotin ta/ta, Ever¬ 
green Bird Cherry Tree ; 12., F* Laura-cerasus. 
Common Laurel; 13. P* Lusitanica, Portugal 
Laurel. 

The first is a tree of a middling size, growing 
to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, branch¬ 
ing into a moderately-spreading head : the leave* 
are on short petioles, which have one or two 
glands towards the end ; they are slightly serrate 
and smooth ; when young convoluted or coiled, 
and pubescent underneath; the pedunclesshort, 
commonly solitary : the calyx erect rthe petal* 
white, obovate: the drupe is an oblong sphe¬ 
roid, swelling a Hale more on one side and 
there grooved, of a blue colour, with a bloom* 
on it: pulp yellowish, tender: the shell bony, 
ovate, pointed at Both ends, and compressed; 
it loves a lofty exposure* and is a native of Asia 
and Europe* The cultivated garden Plum* are 
alt derived from this species. 

The varieties of garden and orchard 1 Hum* 
are very numerous, differing in the form, taste, 
colour and substance of the fruit; but those 
mostly cultivated in this country are the follow¬ 
ing, according to Mr. Forsyth, and the times at 
which they ripen: 

The Jaunhative, or White Prim or dun* which 
is a small plum, of a yellow colour, and mealy ; 
it ripens ia the latter end of July, or beginning 
of August: one tree of this sort will be *u£ 
ficicnt for a garden of the edmraon size. The 
Early Damask, which is commonly called the 
Morocco Plum, and which is middle-sized, and 
the flesh good r it ripens about the beginning 
of August, or sometimes a little later* The 
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Little Black Damask, which is a rich fruit, a 
good bearer, and becomes ripe about the latter 
end of August, or thereabouts. The Great Da¬ 
mask Violet of Tours, which is a fine rich plum 
of a blueish colour, and becomes ripe in August* 
The Red Orleans, which is larjjc, of a rich juice, 
and becomes ripe in the latter end of August, 
The Fothenngham, which is an excellent plum, 
of a dark red, and I he juice rich : there is hardly 
any plum that excels it, according to the opinion 
of some. Tiie Blue Perdrigon, w hich is of a very 

f ood taste, and ripens in August. The White 
erdrigon, which is a pretty good Fruit, and has 
a sweetish ta^te mixed wish 'tanness : it ripens 
in the beginning of September. The Red Impe- 
rial, or Hud Bonum Magnum, which is a great 
bearer, and mostly used for baking ; it is ripe 
about the latter end of September. The White 
Imperial Bonum Magnum, or Egg, White 
Holland, or Mogul, which is a large fruit, and, 
like the Red, mostly used for baking: it is a 
great bearer, and ripens about the beginning of 
October. The La Rovale, which is a fine plum, 
equal to the Green Gage, but a shy bearer: it 
is of a red colour, and npens in the latter end of 
September* The Little Queen Claudia, which is 
a small rich fruit, becoming ripe in September 
The Large Queen Claudia, orDauphiny, which 
is an excellent plum, of a yellowish green, and 
ripens about tne beginning of October. The 
Green Gage, which is of an exquisite taste, and 
eats like a sweetmeat: its colour and size suf¬ 
ficiently distinguish it from any other: it ripens 
in August ana September : it has several sub- 
varieties, all of which arc of good qualities. 
The Drap d'Or, which is a good plum, and a 
plentiful hearer: it is ripe about the latter end 
of September. The Chester, which is rich, and 
a great hearer : it is ripe about the latter end of 
September. The Apricot, which is large and 
sweet, and is ripe in the beginning of October* 
The M ait re Claud, which is a large round 
whitish plum; the juice is very brisk, though 
sweet: it is accounted among the best white 
plums that we have, and ripens about the be¬ 
ginning of October. The Myrobolanus, or Cherry 
Plum, which is a middle-sized sweet fruit, anil 
ripens about the beginning of September : this 
plum is frequently planted for ornament, as 
it blossoms early. The La Mirabelle, which is of 
an amber colour, and small, but full of juice, 
and excellent for sweetmeats ; it bears well, 
and becomes ripe about the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember* The Brignole, which is esteemed the 
best plum of any for sweetmeats: the flesh 
is dry, but of a rich flavour: it is ripe about 
the latter end of September. The Red Diaper, 
which is large, and of a very high flavour: it 


ripens about the beginning of September. The 
Saint Catharine, which is one of the best, and 
is much used for confectionary; it is also very 
good for the table, having a rich sweet juice; 
and is a good bearer, hanging the longest of any 
upon the tree: Mr. Forsyth says, he has had 
them in gathering sir weeks : it ripens about 
the latter end of September. The Impcratrice, or 
Empress, which has an agreeable dower, and 
ripens about the middle of October : it is one 
of the latest plums, and should not be gathered 
till it begins to shrivel; it will then eat like a 
sweetmeat, and make a great addition to the la* 
ble in the latter end of October and beginning 
of November. Monsieur's, or the Wentworth, 
which is a large fruit resembling the Bonum 
Magnum; it ripens about the beginning of 
.October, and is good for preserving, but too 
sharp lo be eaten raw. The Wineaour, or York¬ 
shire, which is one of the best for preserving: 
it U ripe in October* The Damson, of which a 
fine large sort from Shropshire, raised from 
suckers or stones, is an abundant bearer, of a 
rich flavour, and good for baking or preserving: 
it ripens in the fatter end of September, and 
continues til) near the latter end of October to 
be good and fit for use. 

To these Mr. Forsyth adds the following list: 
The Admirable, the Black Damascene, the 
Black Pear, the Blue Matchless, the Datua* 
Noir de Tours, the Don Carloses, the Double- 
flowered, the Early Blue Primordian, the Farly 
Red Primordian, the Early Amber, the Early 
Tours or Precoce de Tours, the Early Violet, 
the Early Orleans, the Fine Early Plum, the 
Jacinthc or Hyacinth, the Koa's Imperial, the 
La Prune Suisse, the La Prune Valeur Valcmia, 
the Matchless, the Maugerou, the Muscle, the 
Persian, the Red Queen Mother, the Roy a) Pea* 
the Royal Dauphin, the St. Julian, the Semina* 
the Small While Damascene, the Spanish Da¬ 
mascene, the Striped-leaved, the True Prune, 
the Verte-dock or Ver-dock, the Whitton or 
Nutmeg, the White Bull&cc, the White Or¬ 
leans, the White Pear, the While Perdrigon. 

The following sorts are recommended by the 
same writer as proper for a small garden ; The 
Jaunhative, the Early Damask, the Orleans, (he 
La Royale, the Green Gage in different aorta, 
the Drap d p Or, the Saint Catharine, and Impe- 
ratricc ; the Magnum Bonum for baking ; and 
the Winesour for preserving. 

The second specie a is a tree which grows 
twelve or fifteen feet high or more: the branches 
are generally thorny : the leaves on abort peti¬ 
oles, ovate attenuated at the base, serrate, vil¬ 
lose underneath; the calyx is almost upright j 
the petals white, obovate: the drupe roundish, 
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The fruit is acid, but so tempered by sweetness the Breda is planted as a standard, the fruit ii 
and roughness is not to he unpleasant, especially more juicy and ot a richer flavour ; it ripens m 
after it is mellowed by frost. It is a native of August on a wall, but not before the latter end 
Germany# flowering in April. of September on standards. The Moor-Park, 

It vanes with black, and white or rather wax- called also Anson's, Temple's, And Dun mo re's 
coloured fruit; and also with a red, bitter, un- Breda, which is a fine fruit, and ripens about 
pltafaiH fruit. the Jatjcr end of August* The Peach, which was 

The third is sufficiently distinguished by its introduced From Paris, by his Grace the Duke 
broad roundish leaves drawn to a point at the end, of Northumberland, at Sion-house, in 1767: 
smooth, glandular at the base in front, where it is the finest and largest of all apricots, and is 
they are sometimes slightly cordate, and unequal, generally thought to be the same as the Moor- 
ih&t is, one side longer than the other: the edge Park ; but upon a minute examination the leaves 
is tine]y serrate: the petiole is from half an inch will be found to differ: it ripens in August, 
to an inch in length, commonly tinged with The Black, which has been very lately intro- * 

ted: the vernant leaves convoluted, rolling up- duced, by Sir Joseph Banks, from France, in 
wards more or less ; the leaves have a dUposi- which country it is highly esteemed. It is ob- 
tion to this at all timus: the flowers are sessile, served, that u the trees that Sir Joseph planted 
white tinged with the same dusky red that ap- in his gardens at Spring Grove, near Hounslow, 
pears on the petioles: the fruit is round, yeU bore fruit last season, ( 1793 ) for the first time 
low within and without, firmer than plums and in this country ; but, in consequence of the wet 
most peaches, inclosing a smooth compressed and unfavourable weather, it did not arrive at 
flour, resembling that of the plum* It is a na- perfection* It ripens about the second week in 
live of Asia* August." 

There are many varieties of this ; but the fol- To the above list Mr, Forsyth has added the 
lowing are the most commonly cultivated, ac-» following: The Great Apricot, the Holland 
cording to Mr, Forsythe The Masculine, which Apricot, the Provence'Apricot, the Alberge, 
is a small roundish fruit: it is the earliest of the A ngoumoise, the Blotched-leaved, the Nancy 
all the apricots, ripening about the latter end of Apricot, which has a fine large fruit; the Dutch 
July; and is chiefly esteemed for its tart taste: Apricot, the Grover's Breda, the Persian, the 
when fully ripe, it is of a red colour towards Royal Orange, the Transparent, the Portugal 
the tun, and of a greenish yellow on The other Apricot, which has a small fruit* 
side. The Orange, which is pretty large, but ra- The following are advised as proper for small 
tber dry and insipid, and fitter for tarts than for gardens, m order to have regular successions of 
the table : it is of a deep yellow colour when fruit: The Masculine, the Roman, the Orange, 
ripe, which is about the latter end of August: the Breda, and the Moor-Park, 
this is considered as the best for preserving. The fourth species is a tree that has ash-to- 
The Algiers, which is a flaUed^oval-shaped fruit, loured, shining, roundish branches : the leaves 
of a straw colour, juicy, and high-flavoured : it petioled, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
ftpeps about the middle of August. The Roman, unequally serrate, veined; the younger ones 
which is larger than the Algiers, rounder, of a folded together flat, and more or less pubescent 
deep yellow, and not quite so juicy: it is ripe underneath: the stipules toothed, glandular e 
about the middle or latter end of August. The the umbels leafless, few-flowered, nodding: 

Turkey, which is larger, and of a deeper colour the calyx reflex: the petals white; the drupe 
than the Roman; its shape more globular, and red ana acid. It differs from the plum in having 
the flesh firmer and drier : it ripens about the the stone nearly globular, with the kernel of the 
latter end of August. The Breda, {brought from same shape. It is a native of Asia and Europe* 
thence to England,)' which is originally from It loves a sandy soil and an elevated situation. 

Africa : it is large, round, and L of a deep yellow' The varieties are numerous; but the following 

Colour ; the flesh is soft and juicy : it is an ex- are those most in cultivation, according to the 
cellent fruit, especially if ripened on a standard, above author : The Small May Cherry, which is 
becoming ripe about the latter end of August, the first ripe, and requires a good wall; one or 
The Brussels, which is held in very great esteem two trees of this kind maybe sufficient for a 
on account of its bearing so well on standards, large garden: it is ripe in June. The May 
or large dwarfs: is of a middling, size, red Duke, which comes in about the same time as- 
towards the sun, with many dark spot*; and of the former, but is larger; it is an excellent 
* greenish yellow: on the other side: it has a cherry, and bears well against ft wall. The 
brisk flavour, is not liable to be mealy or doughy, Archduke, which, if permitted to ripen pro- 
and preferred by many to the Breda; but when perly, is an excellent cherry; it becomes ripfr 
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in June and July* The Hertfordshire Cherry, 
which 19 a son of Heart, but firmer and of a 
finer flavour than Hearts in general: it docs 
not ripen till the latter cod of July, or begin¬ 
ning of August, which renders it the more va¬ 
luable, as it sucectU more early Cherries* The 
Bleeding Heart, or Gascoignes, which is a very 
large cherry of a long form, and dark colour: 
it has a pleasant taste, and ripens in the latter 
end of July* The Harrison's Heart, which is a 
fine cherry : it was introduced from the East 
Indies by Governor Harrison, grandfather to 
the present Earl of Leicester, and first cultivated 
at his seat of Balls in Hertfordshire: some of 
the trees, Mr. Forsyth is informed, he presented 
to George the First; and they are at this time in 
a flourishing slate, bearing line fruit, in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens: it is ripe in July and Au- 
AxsU The Black Heart, which is a fine cherry, 
Gut loo well known to require any description. 
The Morello, or Milan, which is a very fine fruit 
when kept till the month of October, and makes 
a very great addition to the dessert at that 
time of "the year : it is the beat cherry that we 
have for preserving, and for making cherry- 
brandy* The Carnation, which takes its name 
from its colour, being red and white: it Ua 
large round cherry, out not go sweet as the 
Duke Cherry: it ripens in the latter end of 
July. The Yellow Spanish, which is of an oval 
shape and amber colour, and is a sweet pleasant 
fruit; it is ripe in August and September- The 
Coronc, or Coronn, which resembles the Black 
Heart, and which is an excellent fruit, and a 
good bearer, ripening about the beginning of 
August* The Luke ward, which comes in soon 
after the former, and is also 3 fine pleasant fruit, 
and a good bearer: it ripens in the beginning 
of August* The Graffion, which is supposed by 
many to be the same with Harrison's Heart; 
but, upon aelose examination, Mr* Forsyth finds 
it to be a different cherry: its flesh is firmer 
and the stone flatter : it ripens in July and Au¬ 
gust. Ron aid t/s Large Black Heart, which was 
introduced into this country in the year 1794 
from Circassia, is a fine large cherry, a great 
bearer, and valuable as a forcing sort ; it is well 
worth cultivating, ripening m the beginning of 
July* The Fraser's Black Tartarian, which is a 
fine large fruit. The Fraser's White Tartarian, 
which is white and transparent* These cherries 
are excellent bearers, but particularly the Black 
kind: the fruit is of a fine brisk flavour, and 
they ripen early* The Lundie Gcan, cultivated 
at Lord Viscount Duncan's, near Dundee, 
which is black, and almost as large as a Black- 
Heart Cherry: Mr* Forsyth says, <£ it is now 
common in the nurseries about Edinburgh j and 


that Messrs; Gray and Wear have had it for 
some years in their nursery at Brompton-park," 
The 1 ransparent Gean, which is a small deli¬ 
cious fruit. 

To these the following list is subjoined : The 
Amber Heart; the Black Mazard; the Churchill's 
Heart; the Double-blossomed; the Flemish 
Heart; the Gross Goblet; the Holman's Duke ; 
the Jeffrey's Royal; the Kensington Duke ; the 
Larsrc Spanish Cherry; the Late Large Morcllo; 
the Montmorency; the Ox Heart; the Purple 
Heart; the Red Heart; the Spanish Black; the 
South's Large Black; the Swedish Black Heart; 
theTradescant's; theTurkey Heart; the Weep¬ 
ing; the Wentworth Heart; the White Heart. 

The following are recommended as proper for 
a small garden : The May Duke; the Large 
Duke Cherry; the Archduke; the Black Heart; 
the Harrison's Heart; the Ox Heart ; the Tur¬ 
key Heart; and the Kensington Duke Cherry* 

The fifth grows to be a large tree, fit for tim¬ 
ber, and is frequently found growing as such in 
the woods* It is supposed to be a native of 
England* 

The only varieties raised by seeds, from this, 
are the Black Coroun, and the Small Wild 
Cherry; of which there are two or three sub¬ 
varieties, differing in the size and colour of the 
fruit* 

It is observed by the editor of Miller’s Dictio¬ 
nary, that ** the wild cherries are proper to plant 
in parks, because they grow to a large size and 
make beautiful trees* In spring, when they are 
in flower, they are very ornamental; the fruit is 
good food for birds; and the wood is very useful 
for turners* These trees thrive in poor laud bel¬ 
ter than most other sorts. The French often 
plant them for avenues to their houses, on poor 
land; they also cultivate them in their woods, 
to cut for hoops; and the stones arc generally 
sown for raising stocks, to graft or bud 01 her 
Cherries upon, Tjciug of quicker growth and of 
longer duration." h is added that (t the Garden 
Cherry grows only*about fifteen or twenty feet 
high, whereas this attains forty or fifty feet in 
height, with a more erect and lofty head.” 

The sixth species rises to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and, if peril lilted to stand, will have 
a trunk of nine or ten inches in diameter. The 
branches grow wide and scattering, and arc co¬ 
vered with a purplish bark ; the leaves ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate, alternate, slightly serrate: ilie flowers 
arc in long loose bunches from the side of the 
branches ; the petals white, much smaller than 
those of the Cherry: the flowers ranged alter¬ 
nately, each on a small pedicel: they have a 
strong scent, which is very disagreeable to most 
persons. They appear in May, and arc suc- 
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ceuletl by small roundish fruit* at first green, 
afterwards red* but when ripe black; inclosing 
a roundish furrowed stone or nut, which ripens 
in August. It is a native of most parts of 
Kurope, 

It ts commonly propagated in the nurseries as 
an ornamental tree or snrub, growing well in 
woods, groves or fields, but not in a moist soil. 
It hears lopping, and suffers the grass to grow 
under it. It is sometimes called the Cluster 
Cherry Tree, 

The seventh rises with a straight upright stem 
more than twenty feet high ; the branches are 
shorter, and closer together than those of the 
sixth sort, and naturally form a regular head: 
the leaves arc shorter and broader, and not so 
rough : the flowers grow in closer shorter spikes, 
standing more erect: the fruit is larger, and red 
when ripe, (t flowers a little later than the sixth 
sort, as in May and June; and the fmit ripens 
in August. It grows naturally in Armenia. 

The eighth species rises with a thick stem 
from ten to thirty feet high, dividing into many 
branches,which have a dark purple bark: the 
leaves are ovate, alternate, on short footstalks, 
of a lucid green, slightly serrate, and conti¬ 
nuing in verdure as late in the autumn as any of 
the deciduous trees : the fruit is larger than that 
of the preceding, is black when ripe, and is soon 
devoured by birds: the wood is beautifully vein-* 
ed with black and white, and polishes well* It 
is a native of Virginia and other parts of North 
America* 

In the ninth the branches are even : the leaves 
less rigid thau in the others, finely serrate, green 
on both sides, but manifestly villose to the 
touch, and ending in the petiole at the base* It 
is a native of North America* 

The tenth species is a low crooked tree : the 
w ood is red, very hard, and sweet-scented : the 
leaves wide and pointed, approaching to those 
of the wild pear; the flowers white: the fruit 
black, yielding a bitter purple juice, the stain 
of which is not easily effaced : the stone is 
smooth, round, and a little flatted on the sides; 
inclosing a bitter perfumed kernel. The birds 
arc very fond of the fruit* It is a native of 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, See, flowering 
in April and May. Ray calls it Rock Cherry* 

The eleventh is rather a shrub, if we judge 
from its growth in this climate : the stalk does 
not rise more than three feet high, but fiends 
out lateral branches spreading on every side, 
covered with a brown Dark ; the leaves are al¬ 
ternate on very short footstalks, near two inches 
long and three quarters of an inch broad, with 
email acute indentures on their edges; they are 
of a lucid green* continuing their verdure all 


the year. It is a native of South Carolina* 
flowering in May. 

The twelfth species is a shrub sending off long 
spreading branches, covered with a smooth 
brown bark : the leaves are elliptical or obovate, 
slightly serrate, alternate, upon strong, short 
foot-stalks; the flowers on short axilfary pe¬ 
duncles ; the calyx ovate; segments reflex, 
pointed; the petals small, white; the filaments 
about eighteen; the fruit resembling a black 
cherry, both in its external and internal structure. 
It differs from the Portugal sort in having the 
twigs and petioles green, whereas in that they 
are reddish brown* The leaves are of a yel¬ 
lowish green, whereas the green on the upper 
surface is very dark iu that; they are also much 
wider in proportion and elliptical, but in that 
they are rather lanceolate; they arc both toothed 
about the edge, but this more slightly, and tlie 
serratures of this are very harsh to the touch, 
as if they had prickles at the end ; the veins are 
much more prominent at the back of the leaves 
in this ; in that ihc leaves are commonly re¬ 
paid along the edge; but in this they are flat, 
except that the edge is a little bent back. The 
tea ves in both are acuminate but end bluntly, 
and they generally bend down at the point* 
The young leaves are inclined to fold together 
upwards, like those of the Cherry, tb this; 
but in that they are revolute, leaving a wide 
longitudinal hollow above; the old leaves are 
generally imperfect at the end, and in this are 
sometimes retuse or emargiiute. The glands, 
which are obsolete, are placed on each side the 
midrib, about half an inch above the petiole* 
It flowers in April, and is a native of the Le¬ 
vant, of Caucasus, Stc. 

The thirteenth rUes with a strong tree-like 
stem to the height of twenty feel or more, send¬ 
ing out many branches on every side, which 
have a shining purplish bark ; the leaves arc on 
short foot-stalks, of a lucid green, about three 
inches long, and an inch and half broad in the 
middle ; they are sometimes slightly serrate, but 

( jencrally entire ; the flowers are produced in 
oug bunches from the side of the branches, 
white, and shaped tike those of the twelfth sort: 
the berries are oval, pulpy, at first grmt*. then 
red, and when ripe very dark purple; smaller 
than those of the last sort and narrower at the 
end ; enclosing an oval stone, like that of the 
Cherry, but more pointed at the top* It flowers 
i* June ; and is one of the most beautiful ever¬ 
green shrubs, having a fine appearance in long 
raccmea of fine white flowers. It was intro¬ 
duced from Portugal. 

Culture in the Plum Kind*~lt is obvious that 
all the varieties w ere first obtained by seed, or 
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the stones of the fruit; and the approved kinds 
acquired in this manner were afterwards multi¬ 
plied by grafting and budding ; as they do not 
continue the same sorts from seed, for from the 
seed of one tree many different sorts may be 
produced, and probably none like the mother- 
tree, and very few that afford fruit worth eating: 
but when in possession of any approved sorts, 
they may be multiplied at pleasure, oy ingrafting 
shoots or buds of them into any kina of Plum- 
stocks, Of course the mode of increasing these 
trees is, by grafting, budding, and occasionally 
fay layers; but the two former arc the most usual 
methods of practice. 

The two first modes may be performed upon 
stocks of any sorts of the Plum-kind, which 
have been raised from the stones, sown in au¬ 
tumn in beds of good earth, about two inches 
deep ; and when the plants are a year old, plant¬ 
ed out in nursery rows two feet and a half asun¬ 
der; when, after having from one to two or three 
years' growth, lhey are in a fit state for grafting 
or budding with the desired sorts; which is 
performed m the usual way, either tow in the 
stock for dwarfs, or at several fret height for 
standards* See Grafting and Inoculation* 

These trees may be trained either as dwarf 
wall trees, espaliers, or as standards and half 
standards. 

When the first shoots from the graft or bud 
are one year old, those of the trees designed as 
dwarfs for walls, &c. should be headeu down 
within five or six inches of the bottom, parti¬ 
cularly the budded trets, in order to force out 
laterals from the lower eyes, so as to furnish a 
proper set of branches, proceeding regularly 
from the bottom of the tree, to cover every part 
of the wall or espalier* With regard 1o the 
standards, their first shoots may cither be suf¬ 
fered to run and branch in their own way, or 
headed to a few eyes, if it seem necessary, to 
force out lower laterals to give the head a more 
regular spreading form, afterwards letting them 
alftake their own natural growth* 

When the trees raised in either of these modes 
arc from one to two or three years old, they 
are of a proper size for being finally planted out 
in the garden, or other place; though trees which 
are much older may be safely removed ; but the 
younger they are planted where they are to re¬ 
main, the sooner and more firmly they establish 
themselves, and form for bearing* 

In the layer method, which is only practised 
occasionally, the business maybe performed any 
time from November till March, choosing the 
last summer’s shoots, and laying them down by 
flit-laying; when in one year they will be rooted, 
and must then be separated, and planted in mir- 
4 


sery rows, being trained either for dwarfs or 
standard* as may be required* 

And the Double Blossom, the Striped varie¬ 
ties, and the Stoneless kind, are all increased by 
budding or grafting upon any kinds of Plum- 
stocks, either for dwarfs, or half or full standards* 

The Bullace kinds are capable of being in¬ 
creased by sowing the berries or stones an inch 
deep in a bed of common earth in autumn; but 
to continue the different varieties distinct, they 
must be increased by budding, grafting, or lay¬ 
ing, as in the other sorts. 

The proper season for planting all the sorts of 
these trees is any time, m open weather^ from 
November until March. And trees of all the 
varieties will mostly succeed in any common 
soil, and open exposure; but some of the best 
sorts should always be put for walls and espa¬ 
liers, those for walls generally having an east or 
west aspect, or even a south wall for some of 
the choicest sorts ; and a few may also be planted 
against a north wall, to furnish late fruit: and 
those lor espaliers may be planted round any of 
the open quarters, as also the standards. 

The trees designed for walls and espaliers 
should be planted out fifteen or eighteen fret di¬ 
stance ; though where the walls, &c. are rather 
low, eighteen or tweqiy feet distance may be 
requisite, in order that, in default of a proper 
height of walling, there may he more scope to 
train the branches horizontally. But when the 
trees thus planted are quite young, as only of 
one year's shoot from the grafting or budding, 
they should in March be headed down, as above, 
to four or five eyes, to force out lower horizon¬ 
tals in the ensuing summer ; which, according 
as they advance in length, should be trained ho¬ 
rizontally at full length all summer, unices it be 
necessary to forward a further supply of lower 
branches as fast as possible; in which case, the 
young shoots should be pinched offin May down 
to a frw eyes, when each will throw out several 
lateral branches the same year, which should also 
be trained horizontally at full length duringtheir 
summer's growth; and in the winter pruning, 
cutting out only any foreright and back shoots, 
training-in all the regular outs at full length; as 
the branches of these trees should be shortened 
only occasionally to procure wood to fill vacan¬ 
cies, as the branches always form fruit-spurs 
first towards their extreme parts, which would 
be destroyed by shortening: so that, after having 
shortened the first and second year's shoots oc¬ 
casionally, as above, and thereby procured sl 
proper set of lower horizontals, to give the head 
its first form; the whole may then he trained in 
entire about four, five, or six inches asunder ; 
and, accordingly as the trees shoot, every sum^ 
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mcr training in a necessary supply of the regu¬ 
lar sliot>t> to till the wall* &c. at the same time 
retrenching superfluities* and irregular and verv 
rank luxuriant growths, training the supplv of 
regular wood still at full length at the above di* 
glances; by which the trees will soon cover a 
large space, and the same unshortened branches 
continue bearing many years, See Pruning. 

Thu necessity of this sort of training is ob¬ 
vious from all the sorts bearing principally upon 
spurs, half an inch or an inch Tong, arising from 
(he sides of the branches, of from one or lwo 
to many years old, which if shortened would 
throw out a multiplicity of useless wood, and 
hardly any fruit*spurs. 

All the sorts of wall and espalier trees of this 
soil should be pruned twice every year, as in 
summer and winter, in order to retrench the 
superfluities of each year, and all foreright and 
other irregular shoot*, and bad wood, and to 
train in a necessary' portion of young wood 
where wanted lo fill vacancies, or to supply the 
place of decayed, worn-out, and other bad 
branches, See Pruning. 

The standard-trees should be trained as full 
standards and half-standards, budding or graft¬ 
ing the former six fret high, and the latter only 
three or four; both kiryds being worked low in 
the stock, training the first shoots lo those 
heights for stems, then suffering them to branch 
and form heads: these may be planted out at 
from twenty to thirty feet distance, letting their 
heads form naturally, 

Mr. Forsyth advises, that in choosing the trees 
the same directions should be observed as given 
below for apricots. € * Clean straight plants, 
with single stems, should be employed, as those 
with two never make handsome trees on walls or 
standards, and the border should be managed as 
directed for apricots ; digging the holes the same 
width and depth, and loosening the bottom; then 
fill up the holes with fine fresh loam, or I he mould 
that was used the preceding year for melon and 
cucumber beds; being careful to keep the mould 
a proper height above the bolder, and the roots 
of the trees as near the surface as possible, 
spreading them horizontally. When there are 
any tap-roots, they should always,” he eaya, 
f( be cut off, as should alsp the fine hairy roots, 
as they are liable to get mouldy and rot, and 
thereby bring on a putrefaction of the mould 
about the root of the tree- When the roots 
are not spread near the surface of the ground, 
it will/' he says, u prevent the sun and air from 
penetrating to them ; and the fruit, of course, 
will not have so fine a flavour.” He further ad¬ 
vises “ that the stems of young plum-trees 
should never be cut when first planted, but be left 


lilt the buds begin to break, when they may be 
headed down lo five or more eves, always ob¬ 
serving to leave an odd one for the leading shoot j 
always cutting sloping towards the wall, and as 
near to an eye as possible, l ints managed, the 
shoots will/' he says, <( soon till the wall with 
fine wood. When it is found that some of the 
shoots are too luxuriant, they mav have tbs lop* 
pinched olf with the finger and thumb, as above, 
about the beginning ui June in the first year 
at ter planting; by doing which plenty of wood 
may be obtained to fill the bottom of the wall.” 
He adds, that ** a great deal depends on the 
first and second vear’s management of the 
trees.” 

With respect to the distance from each other 
at which Hum-trees should be planted against * 
wall, “ it depends/' he says, ** on the height of 
the wall. If the wall be ten feet high, which is 
the common height, they may be planted at 
eight yards distance from tree to tree; but if the 
wall be twelve feet high, or more, seven yards 
will be sufficient.” For his part, he prefers & 
wall of ten or twelve feet, which will, he thinks, 
he found high enough, if the branches are tram* 
ed horizontally; by which means the trees will, 
he thinks, be much more fruitful, and not grow 
so luxuriantly. He further adds, that ** by training 
an upright shoot on the Hums, as directed for 
IVars, tine kind shoots may be gotten from the 
sides. The leading shoot should be shortened, 
leaving it from one to two feet long, according 
to its strength. If the leading shoot be very strong, 
it may/' bethinks, t( bu topped twice in the 
summer, as for Pears, and at the same time re* 
pcating the same every year till the wall is tilled 
to the top/' He would always recommend, 
where it is convenient, to allot one wall for 
Plums and another for Cherries, as they always 
thrive beat by themselves, or when distinct. 

As there will be Plum-trees to spare, that were 
planted between Pear-trees, when they begin to 
meet, these should, he says, be planted against 
another wall, or as dwarf standards* Those in¬ 
tended tor standards should, he says, be prepared 
in the follow ing manner ; The year before they are 
to be planted they should be cut in the side-shoots 
at different lengths, from one foot to three, acr 
cording to the size of the trees; Buffering them 
to grow rude all the summer, neither nail mg in 
nor cutting the side and foreright shoots. And 
some time during the winter the ground rousd 
their roots should be opened, cutting in the strung 
ones (which will cause (hem to put forth Gnp 
young fibres); then filling in the earth. In the 
following autumn, or during the winter (the 
sooner the better), they should he transplanted 
out as Standards, And in transplanting of the 
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trees, especially large ones, he considers it to 
be of great consequence that they be placed in 
the same position (that is, having the same parts 
facing the same points of the compass) as for¬ 
merly* ff notice be taken when a tree U cut 
down, it will, he says, be found that three parts 
in four of the growth are on the north side. 
When it is intended to plant them against a wall, 
they should never he cut in the side-shoots, but 
only the roots; by this method the trees will, he 
says, bear fruit the first year after transplanting, 
and there will be a great saving of time and 
money. He has often transplanted old Plum* 
trees that have been headed down that have 
made very fine roots, which he has divided, and 
thereby obtained four or five trees from one, 
cutting them so as to form them into fine heads. 
** Some that were transplanted in 1798 w ere ia 
hill blossom in 1799* producing some fruit, 
and in 1600 bearing a full crop.' 11 

It is recommended further by the same author, 
that t£ the ground in the borders and quarters 
where fresh trees are to be planted should be 
well trenched, two spits deep at least, to give the 
roots room to run into the fresh-stirred grounds 
And he says that when trees arc planted with¬ 
out stirring the mould they seldom thrive well* 
He advises that <f when Plum-trees are plant¬ 
ed for standards in an orchard which is to be, 
kept for grass, they should be in rows at the di¬ 
stance of twenty yards from each other. If in 
the kitchen-garden for standards, he would al¬ 
ways recommend the planting of dwarfs," The 
tree may be trained up to have a stem of about 
three feet high, at tne distance of seventeen 
yards. f| If the garden js laid out with cross¬ 
walks* or foot-paths, about three feet wide* 
ihc borders should be made six feet broad, plant" 
ing the trees in the middle of them. In the 
royal gardens at Kensington* which are very 
long and narrow, and where the winds are very 
hurtful, he has, he says* planted two rows of 
apple-trees, intermixed with other fruit-tree#, 
alternately, one row on each side of the middle 
walk (which runs the whole length of the gar* 
den)* at the distance of seventeen yards from 
each other. He has also made cross-walks of 
three feet broad at the distance of seventy yards, 
with borders on each side six feet wide, having 
two rows of trees in each border, about twelve 
or fourteen feet asunder. These dwarf-trees arc 
very useful in breaking the force of high winds, 
and arc at the same time of such a height that 
a man standing on the ground may gather the 
fruit* As Plum-trees may he planted in the 
same manner and for the same purpose as the 
above, he can have the quarters clear for crops 
for the kitchen* and a free air be admitted* which 
Vot, II. 


can never be had where espaliers arc planted: 
Dwarf Standards can, he says, be kept to 
what size you please; they look much hand¬ 
somer than espaliers, and produce a greater 
quantity of fruit," 

In regard to the method of managing and 
restoring old decayed trees of this sort, lie re¬ 
marks that he has restored <( some of them 
which were so far decayed as to have only 
from one to two or three inches of bark left; they 
are now completely filled up with sound wood r 
with large heads* which at four ycars' growth 
filled a wall sixteen feet high, and are at ibis' 
time full of fine fruit; some of the stems nro 
several inches in circumference, bearing treble 
the crops produced by young trees that have 
been planted three time3 as long as they have 
been headed down. Where the trunks arc be-' 
come hollow, he always cuts out all the loose 
rotten parts* and also examines the roots, cut¬ 
ting off what is rotten, injured, or decayed. 
This method should, he says, be pursued with 
all hollow and decayed trees; and, if properly 
executed, they may be so completely filled up, 
as scarcely to leave a mark behind, even where 
the wood is totally decayed. He has had shoots 
from trees of this sort which have been headed, 
that have grown upwards of seven feet long, and 
as large as a walking-stick, in one summer : 
this should never be suffered; but they should' 
be pinched off with the finger and thumb, in 
the beginning of June* close to an eye or a 
bud, uuless the wall be filled to the top; in 
which case they should never he cut while they 
continue to bear handsome fruit. Before they 
begin to cease from bearing, you must always* 
he says* begin with shortening every other shoot* 
leaving them only from six inches to a foot tong* 
and nail them in till the second year, taking 
care to rub off the superfluous and strong fore- 
right shoots; by that time they will begin to 
bear: then cut out the others that have done 
bearing: by this method you will* he thinks, 
keep the trees in a flourishing state. When the 
branches are thus managed, they will frequently 
throw out small dugs, or fbreright shoots, about 
an inch or two long, which will flower next' 
year* They should never, he says, be shortened 
till after the fruit is set and become about the 
size of a large pea; by that time the leaves will 
have covered the fruit* and be able to protect it 
from the inclemency of the weather. You may 
now shorten these shoots close to the fruit, 
which will leave them from one to two inches 
long. This method he has practised with great 
success for several years. By leaving these short 
foreright shoots, the fruit is, he says, protected 
till it is out of danger of being killed by the 
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frost, or stunted by the cold north and north- standards is performed low in the stock, and 
west winds that happen about the latter end of the first shoot trained up for a stem* 

March and beginning of April The cold chill- The operation of budding should be performed 
ing rain and snow, which are aho very injurious in August, being careful to procure shoots from 
to the fruit* will be thrown off by the branches which to take the buds From trees of the best 
standing out from the trees* He by no means sorts, performing the operation in the usual 

likes to sec great spurs standing out From the way* See Inoculation* 

wall; tor they are always sure to be injured by The buds shoot in the following spring; at 

the frost and cold winds* When the shoots are which time* before they begin to push, the 

left naked, he has often seen the plums turn stock should be headed down a little above the 
yellow, and drop after they have grown to a insertion of the bud; soon after which the 
considerable size, from their being exposed to the buds will shoot and advance rapidly, and by 
cold frosty winds and rain* They should there- autumn form a large shoot, and the trees are 
fore, he thinks, in cold and frosty weather, be then proper for planting out for good, especially 
covered in the same manner as Apricots. Plums the dwarfs intended for wall-trees ; or some may 
arc, he remarks, more tender than any other remain a year or two longer in the nursery, and 
sort of stone-fruit, owing to the flower-cup be trained in a proper manner for planting 
dropping sooner than that of peaches, necta- against walls; and others for standards. But 
rines, 8tc. And they are very liable to decay, whether they remain in the nursery, or are 
after cutting off large limbs or branches, which planted out into the borders, the first snoot from 
always brings on the gum and canker, if it be the bud should in the March following be . 
left to Nature to perform the cure. He would, headed down to four or five eyes, to procure 
therefore, recommend the application of the lower horizontal branches, as in the Plum* 
Composition (in the same manner as directed for When those intended for wall-trees are of 
other sorts of fruit-trees) to every shoot where one year's growth, with their first shoots or 
the knife touches, as soon as the trees are cut head entire, they are of a proper size for plant- 
and nailed.' 1 And with the intention of having ing out finally where they are to remain* They 
the fruit large and fine, care must be taken to may be planted out any time in open weather, 
thin it where it is too thick; but that must not' from October until the beginning of March, 
be done too soon, lest it should be pinched by choosing a south wall for the early and some 
the cold* The fruit ought to be of the size of other kinds, to come in forward; but as those 
a small marble, and welfsheltered by the leaves, exposed to the foil south sun are apt to become 
before any attempt is made to do this/* He soon mealy, it is proper to plant a principal 
advises never to pull off the leaves that shelter supply against east and west walls, 
the fruit, till it is foll-grown and begins to turn. Mr. Forsyth however thinks, u the best time 
Sec Amvgdalcs. for planting Apricots is in autumn, as soon as 

In conclusion it is also observed, that he the leaf begins to fell* The person who goes 
has taken up several old trees from the walls, to the nursery for the plants should, he says, 
when they have grown too near each other, and moke choice of those which have the strongest 
planted them out aa standards, at the same time and cleanest stems; and if he can procure such 
shortening their branches to form handsome as have been headed down, (to use the phrase 
heads, which are now foil of fine fruit.” These of the nurserymen) of two or three years' 
hints and directions are highly deserving of growth, they will bear and fill the walls much 
attention, as being the result of much practical sooner than those which have not been so 
experience. treated. He should make choice of trees with 

Culture m the Apricot iind*-*-These trees are one stem; or, if they have two, one of them 
increased by budding them upon any kind of should be cut off ; for by planting those with 
Plum-stocks, for which purpose they are raised two stems the middle of the tree is left naked, 
from the stones of the fruit, sown in autumn in and, of course, one third of the wall remains 
beds of light earth two inches deep; when they uncovered.” And though it is a practice with 
will come up the following spring, and in au- many to make choice of those with the smallest 
tumn or spring after be fit to plant out in nur- stems, he thinks they always make weaker 
sery-rows; when in a year or two they will be shoots than the others* 

fit to bud for dwarfs for walls, 8tc* but for half These trees succeed in any common soil; they 
standards and full standards they must have are usually planted in a range dose along the 
three, four, or five years' growth, and be wall, at eighteen feet distance, with their heads 
trained up with stems from three or four to six entire, which should be fastened either to the 
fiwt high; though sometimes the budding for wall or to stout stakes, one to each tree, to pre- 
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serve them steady until spring* when they must 
have their first pruning, &:c* 

Mr, Forsyth however directs that, €t if the 
borders wherein the trees are to be planted be 
new* they should be made two feet and a half 
or three feet deep* of good light fresh loam 
and that, “if tire trees are to be planted in old 
borders, where the earth has been injured by 
the roots of the former trees, it will be neces¬ 
sary to take out the old mould at least three feet 
deep* and four feet wide* filling up the hole 
with fresh loam* taking care to plant the trees 
about eight inches higher than the level of the 
old border* to allow for the sinking of the earth, 
that they may not be too deep in tne ground/' 
After being planted* if the trees are only one 
year old, with their first head from the bud en¬ 
tire, they should be headed down in the spring* 
to four or five eyes, to force out branches below ; 
after which the trees should have water in dry 
weather* and the shoots from all the remaining 
eyes should in summer be nailed up regularly 
to the wall at their full length ; and if any fore- 
riplit or back shoots come out, they should be 
rubbed off, being careful to continue the regular 
shoots to the wall all summer and the following 
winter; and in spring each shoot should be 
shortened to about eight, ten, or twelve inches, 
according to their strength, leaving the lower¬ 
most ones, on each side, rather the longest $ 
this pruning short being still necessary in order 
to procure a further supply of lower branches* 
that every part of the wall may be occupied 
quite from the bottom; having particular atten¬ 
tion to preserve nearly an equal number of 
branches arranging on each side of the tree, 
nailing them close to the wall horizontally* 
four, five, of si* inches asunder. In the sum¬ 
mer following, each horizontal branch will push 
out three or four, or more* new shoots* of 
which, if any rise fore-right and behind the 
branches* they should be rubbed off early in 
the season, nailing in all the regular side-shoots 
at full length during the summer* except it i$ 
necessary to pinch any particular shoot early 
to fill a vacancy. In the winter pruning, if 
there be any superfluities, or irregular growths 
left in summer, they should be cut out close* 
and all the regular-placed necessary shoots be 
shortened, though they should not now be 
pruned so short as in the two first years, only 
cutting each shoot according to its strength, 
from about eight or ten to fifteen or eighteen 
inches long: as the head of the tree is now toler¬ 
ably well formed* therefore pruning only so as 
to obtain a further supply of wood, and a pro¬ 
duction of fruit; for as these trees bear princi¬ 


pally upon the year-old wood* it is proper to 
train in a general supply of young snoots* of 
each year* in every part; the same shoots pro¬ 
ducing at the same time both a crop of fruit 
and a supply of wood for next year's bearing. 
The annual supply of wood must always* how¬ 
ever, be shortened in the winter pruning; for 
if left entire it would produce only some shoots 
near the top, and leave the bottom naked, so 
as in a few years the whole tree would become 
veiy thin of bearing-wood below, and bear only 
a little towards the extreme parts of the branches. 
In the winter pruning* the shoots should always 
be shortened according to the strength of the 
tree and situation and strength of the respective 
shoots. And as these trees near also upon short 
spurs, arising upon the two-years-old branches, 
it is proper to preserve them wherever they ap¬ 
pear, only retrenching such as project consi¬ 
derably fore-right; leaving all those of one or (wo 
inches long, as the young shoots, of one year's 
growth, are the principal bearers : (hose produced 
one year bear fruit the next* and a general supply 
must he every year retained* and not shortened 
in summer, which would force out laterals from 
every eye, and spoil the shoots for next year's 
bearing; but in the winter pruning* a general 
shortening is necessary, and the whole tree 
should then be regularly nailed to the wall. 

Mr. Forsyth says that, **whcn the trees arc 
planted, they should by no means be headed 
down till the month of April or May, when 
they begin to throw out fresh shoots: strong 
trees should be cut a loot from the ground; ana 
those that are weak, about hatf that length* 
But in backward seasons, they should not be 
headed down so early; never until the buds are 
fairly broken : always observing to cut sloping 
towards the wall* and as near to an eye as pos¬ 
sible, that the young leading shoot may cover 
the cut; which operation should be again per<- 
formed in the next March or Apil; the shoots 
that are then thrown out must l>e trained hori¬ 
zontally* to cover the wall: the number of 
these to be left ought to be from three to six oa 
each side, according to the strength of the main 
shoot; taking care to rub off with the finger 
and thumb the fore-right shoots all over flie 
tree, except a few which may be wanted to fill 
up the wall, near the body of it; and iu the, 
second year the horizontal shoots must be 
shortened in the same manner, according to 
their growth ; and so on every year till the wall 
shall be completely covered from top to bottom." 
He adds that u it is a frequent practice with some 
gardeners, to head down the trees at the time of 
planting; which often proves fatal to them.” 

2 O % 
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Thcie trees must be pruned twice every year* 
as in summer and winter. 

In the summer pruning, the irregularity of 
the numerous shoots should be reformed, begin¬ 
ning in May or tarty in June, and rubbing or 
cutting off close all fore-right and back shoots* 
and alt superfluities or very rude growths; re¬ 
taining, however, in every part, a full supply of 
the regular side-shoots, as success ion-wood for 
the next year’s bearing, training them in at full 
length, as above, to remain till the winter 
pruning; as it is of importance to leave more 
than a sufficiency of the well-placed shoots at 
this season, to have plenty in every part to 
choose from in the general winter pruning. 
See Pruning. 

In the winter pruning, a general reform 
should be made in all the branches and shoots, 
retrenching all worn-out and old naked branches 
ill-furnished with bearing-wood; at the same 
time selecting and retaining, in every part, the 
best shoots for next summer’s bearing, cutting 
out close all the superfluous or unnecessary and 
ill-placed shoots, and reducing part of the 
former year's bearers and unfruitful old branches 
in every part of the tree, to make due room to 
train the necessary supply of young wood at 
proper distances; being careful, in retrenching 
the old wood occasionally, to prune it down 
either to a young shoot, or to some convenient 
branch it supports, which is furnished with one 
or more such shoots, so as every branch may 
also terminate in a young shoot for its leader, 
cutting off all the small shoots arising from the 
sides of the main ones, and letting tne general 
supply of young wood in every part be now 
shortened moderately, according to their strength; 
the smaller shoots may be cut to about eight or 
ten inches, the middling ones to twelve or fif¬ 
teen, and the strong shoots to eighteen inches or 
two feet long, pruning them generally to a 
wood-bud, in oraer to obtain a shoot at the end 
for a leader. All dead wood, cankered parts, 
decayed spurs, and stumps should be cut out; 
and as soon as one tree is pruned, let it be di¬ 
rectly nailed, which ehoula be performed with 
great regularity, training all the branches, &c* 
horizontally, as straight and dose to the wall 
as possible, at equal distances. See Pruning. 

When these trees arc of a strong vigorous 
growth, the shoots should be left thicker or 
more abundant than in moderate shooting trees, 
shortening them less in proportion, that by di¬ 
viding the sap among many and a greater ex¬ 
tent of branches, the luxuriancy may be re¬ 
strained, as the more the strong young wood in 
a luxuriant tree is pruned, or flic shoots short¬ 


ened, the more vigorous the tree shoots, and 
produces little fruit. See Amtodalus. 

The old trees should be well attended to in 
priming, to continue them in a good fruitful 
state, by encouraging young wood in proper 
abundance; as by this care the trees not only 
more certainly produce crops, but the fruit ge¬ 
nerally ripens earlier, and has a peculiar richer 
vinous flavour. As these old trees are apt to 
run up naked befow in the main branches, care 
should be taken when young wood advances in 
these parts, as well as in all vacant spaces, to 
preserve it so as to continue all the parts of the 
tree, from bottom upwards, regularly furnished 
with bearing wood. 

In respect to old decayed trees, Mr* Forsyth 
says, “ it has been the general practice to train 
wall-trees in the form ot a fan, which occasions 
the sap to rise too freely to the top, leaving the 
lower part almost naked; so that scarcely one 
quarter oF the wall U covered with bearing 
wood." He says that, u in that case, it wiR 
be necessary to cut down the whole of the tree, 
as near to tne place where it was budded as pos¬ 
sible, always cutting it at an eye or a joint; if 
there should be any young shoots on the lower 
part of the tree, it will be proper to leave them, 
training them horizontally, which will check 
the flow of the sap, and thereby render them 
much more fruitful." He* adds that, « very 
frequently, when large branches have been cut 
off in a careless manner, and the wounds left 
to nature, the whole tree is infected with the 
gum and canker; which, if not checked, will 
in a short time totally ruin it: the best remedy 
in this case is, he thinks, carefully to pare off 
the cankered part of the bark with a draw-knife, 
or other convenient instrument. You will fre¬ 
quently find the white inner bark infected, 
which must also be cut away, till no appearance 
of infection remains ; this may be easily known 
by the brown or black spots, like dots made 
with a pen, of which not one must be suffered 
to remain ; all the branches so cut and pared 
should, he says, be immediately covered with 
the composition m a liquid state." And u as 
we sometimes see walls with all the trees in¬ 
fected, it will in that case be most prudent to 
cut every other tree, leaving the rest for a sup¬ 
ply of fruit till those which are cut begin to 
bear; this will be in the second or third year: 
when trees are in a very bad condition, they 
should, he thinks, be cut in a partial manner, 
taking off the worst branches first, particularly 
those in the middle of the tree, always cutting 
as near to the graft as possible ; or every cither 
branch may at first be taken out, leaving the 
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rest to bear; by which means there will be a 
supply of fruit while the other parts of the tree 
arc renovating; it should be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that all the cankered bark must be cut off 
without loss of timej otherwise the new wood 
will be infected* Old trees thus headed down 
will, he says, sometimes throw out very strong 
and rigorous shoots, which it may be necessary 
to top, as it will cause them to throw out side* 
shoots* and soon fill up the wall with fine bear¬ 
ing wood ; but they should never be suffered to 
hare any fore-right spurs, except little dugs: 
the topping should be done in the beginning of 
June, which will cause the tree to produce fine 
hearing wood for the next year : those trees 
must be pruned in March following, shortening 
the shoots from fifteen to six inches, but ac¬ 
cording to their strength, always leaving the 
strongest shoots longest- Ana wherever the 
knife has been used, the Composition must, be 
says, be immediately applied-'' 

It is also obserred that, "after the fall of 
the leaf, it will be proper to unnail the young 
shoots, leaving only a few to prevent the tree 
from being broken fey the wind. By this method 
they will be more exposed to the sun and air, 
which will ripen and harden the wood much 
more speedily than if they be left nailed He 
adds that w he has a great dislike to autumnal 
pruning of fruit-tre to, of all kinds of stone- 
IrOit in particular for by pruning at that season 
you seldom foil to bring on the canker: and no 
fruit-trees are more liable to this disease than 
the Apricot: the reason is obvious,—the great 
acidity in these trees, the exposure of the 
wounds, and the dormant state of the^sap, pre¬ 
dispose to mortification; whereas, in spring, 
when the sap is beginning to flow, and will fol¬ 
low the kmfc, the lips will quickly grow: if 
the branches are small, a fresh bark and fresh 
wood will in one season completely cover the 
wound ; but if large, a time proportionate to 
their size will be occupied : this process, how¬ 
ever, is manifestly much accelerated by the ap¬ 
plication of the composition, which excludes 
the air and wet from the air- and sap-vessels of 
the tree." 

In regard to the standard-trees, they some¬ 
times in favourable seasons bear plentifully, 
particularly the Breda and Brussels jtprioot f 
either in half or full standards : the half stand¬ 
ards are more out of the power of the winds 
and cold air. 

These should be planted in.a sheltered warm 
situation in the full sun, that they may have 
the greater chance of setting a good crop of 
fruit, and of ripening more effectually with a 
rich flavour: their culture is nearly the same as 
8 


that of other standard fruit-trees: they require 
but little pruning, only just to reduce or re¬ 
trench any very irregular growth or out-grow¬ 
ing rambler, or occasionally to regulate con¬ 
fused crowding branches, and to cut out decayed 
wood; all which should be performed generally 
in winter. 

Covering and protecting the Blossom and young 
Fruit .—As trees of this kind planted against 
walls blossom very early, both blossom and 
young fruit are very liable to be injured by frosts 
and cutting blasts; it is therefore useful to afford 
occasional protection, in unfavourable seasons, 
to some of the forwarder: and most valuable 
kinds, either with mats suspended over the 
trees, or twigs of evergreens stuck between the 
branches, beginning the covering as soon as 
the blossom begins to expand, and continuing 
it til) the fruit is fairly set: the mats to he used 
only on nights ami in bad weather, but the 
evergreens to remain constantly till all danger 
is past, 

Mr. Forsyth remarks that, tl in Severe wea¬ 
ther, they ought to be covered before the flowers 
begin to expand ; for he has often seen the blos¬ 
soms drop off before they opened: and he as¬ 
serts that the best covering is old fish-nets, 
which should be put on three*fo1d; and if a 
few branches of dry fern are stuck in among 
the branches before the nets are put on, they 
will assist greatly in breaking the force of the 
high winds." The common practice of cover¬ 
ing with mats in the night, and taking them off 
in the day, by frequently exposing the trees to 
the cutting winds, does, fee thinks, more harm* 
than good. And the covering with branches of 
spruce-fir and yew, by being 100 close, he sup¬ 
poses, encourages & blight, and causes the leaves 
of the trees to curl, and the shoots to break 
very weak; whereas the nets admit a free circu¬ 
lation of the air, and at the same time break 
tbe force of the wind ; when it happens to rain 
or snow in the fore part of the night, and freeze 
towards the morning, the drops arc, he says, 
found hanging in icicles on the meshes, while 
the tree is almost dry ; when the shoots become 
pretty long, and the leaves expand to cover the 
fruit, it will be necessary, he says, to keep the 
net clear from the tree, by placing forked sticks, 
from six inches to a foot long, between it and 
the wall; this will prevent the shoots and leaves 
from growing through the net : the forked end 
of the sticks should rest against the meshes of 
the net* See Amygdalus. 

Thinning out the Fruit .—In some seasons 
these trees set many more fruit than can attain 
perfection ; and as they sometimes are placed 
very close, or often in clusters, and jit close to 
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the branches without any yielding footstalk a , as 
in cherries, &c, they* in their advancing growth, 
must impoverish and thrust one another off; 
thinning becomes necessary, which in wall- 
trees particularly should not be omitted, and it 
is also proper occasionally in standards in some 
degree. This business should be begun when 
4ibfUit the size of large cherries, &c. and should 
he done with great regularity, leaving the largest, 
fairest, and best situated to grow to maturity, 
mostly all singly, or at least never more than 
two at the same eye, but most commonly single 
in the large kinds. The fruit thinned off makes 
excellent tarts, and should always be saved fur 
that purpose, and for which use they may be 
thinned by degrees, both in wall-trees and 
standards; but not, in the former, so as to leave 
the superabundant fruit to grow large in any 
considerable degree, nor in great quantity, to 
rob the continuing crop of its proper nourish¬ 
ment: for this use they should always be ga¬ 
thered before they stone, or harden in the heart 
or middle. 

.Forcing of apricots* —In this method the 
fruit is obtained much more early than in the 
natural way, and is effected by having the trees 
In hot-houses, or on hot-wails, or in bark hot¬ 
beds. 

The proper trees for this purpose are the 
dwarfs, trained as wall- or espalier-trees, but 
sometimes as small low standards : they are 
mostly trained in the full ground till advanced 
to some degree of bearing, and then planted 
in the borders of the forcing-house and hot- 
wall, and trained in the manner of wall-trees, 
to a light open treillis: some also, as small 
dwarf standards, placed forward in the former, 
or occasionally in pots, and introduced in the 
same situation; in all of which, the trees, being 
well fresh-rooted in their places, are forced at 
the proper season by means either of fire-heat, 
or bark-bed, or sometimes both occasionally in 
forcing-houses, but in hot-walls mostly by the 
former ; the forcing-houses and hot-walls have 
mostly flues for fire-heat, and sometimes the 
former have a pit /or a bark-bed ; but where 
this is not the case, the whole bottom space is 
formed of good earth, and the trees planted m 
arc generally in assemblage with peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, plums, &c. as the same degree of heat 
is suitable to the whole. 

The proper season to begin the work of forcing 
is principally in January, or early in the follow¬ 
ing month i when, or rather a little time be¬ 
fore, the glasses are shut close ; and at the pro¬ 
per time the fires made in the furnace mode¬ 
rately every evening and morning, to heat the 
flues in a proper degree, to afford a moderate 


regular heat, to warm the internal air to a pro¬ 
per degree, which forwards the trees to early 
blossoming and fruiting; *having fresh air mo¬ 
derately admitted in fine days, and more freely 
when there is a warm sun ; being sometimes 
watered both in the earth, and over the branches 
after the blossom is past, and the fruit fairly 
set. See Forcing-Frames, &c. 

Culture in the Clternf kind .—These are all 
increased by grafting, and budding them upon 
stocks of any of the cherry kind, raUed from 
the stones of the fruit of any of the sorts; 
but for having larger-growing trees, for stand¬ 
ards, walls, and espalier*, the most general 
stocks used are the Wild Black and Red Cherry, 
raised from the stones of the fruit: they, how¬ 
ever, grow upon any sort of these stocks, and 
likewise take upon Fiuins, though these stocks 
are not proper for general use : they are also 
capable of growing upon 1 aurel-stocks; which, 
however, is only practised for curiosity, suffer¬ 
ing a small part of the stock to grow up to show 
the singularity of the two sorts growing upon 
the same rout. All the varieties likewise take 
upon the Bird-Cherry stocks; but this should 
only be practised when it is required to dwarf 
any of them as much as possible; which in 
this way are proper to train for small dwarf 
trees, either to plant in pots, or in the open 
borders, and in pots for forcing, or to plant in 
the borders of a forcing-frame. See Forcing- 
Frames. 

But, for general use, stocks either of any of 
the Common Cherry varieties; or, to have larger 
trees, the Wild Cherry-stocks, should be used* 
as being the freest shooters and of longest dura* 
tion; though, in raising the stocks, it is from 
the stones of the fruit, which should be sown 
in autumn in beds of light earth, covering 
them near two inches deep : they come up in 
the spring, and in the autumn or spring follow- 
ing, if the plants are strong, plant them out in 
nursery-rows two feet ana half asunder, to 
remaiu for grafting, &c. which, when about 
the size of alarge goose-quill to that of a per¬ 
son's little finger, or little more, they are fit to 
work for dwarf trees; but for standards, they 
must have at least four years' growth, as they 
must be grafted at five or six feet height. And 
to have trees of more moderate growth either 
for walls, small standards, or dwarfs, the Mo- 
rello and small May Cherry stocks may be 
proper. 

The grafting and budding of all the sorts is 
performed in the usual way ? though the former 
is most proper for general practice, as they are 
not so liable to gum in the grafted part as in 
that of the budded trees. Though both methods 
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may be occasionally used; and may be practised 
as ihe stocks occur in proper growth, &c, whip* 
grafting is the most proper in the most part, in 
this method of raising (hem: the hooding is 
performed in the common way: the grafting 
should be done in the spring, as February and 
March, and the budding in summer, as June 
or July : the dwarfs should be grafted or budded 
near the ground, and the half and full standards 
from three to six feet high : the grafted trees 
shoot the same year, and the budded ones the 
spring following. 

When the first shoots from the graft or bud 
are a year old, those of the dwarf sorts for 
walls, etc. must be shortened down in March 
or beginning of April, to five, six, or eight 
inches long, according to their strength; to 
procure lateral shoots to form the head, and 
the standards may be shortened or left entire as 
the case requires: when wanted to form A 
spreading head, the first shoots should be short-* 
ened to force out lower branches; after this, 
the branches of the dwarfs and standards remain 
mostly at their full length ; and while the trees 
continue in the nursery, those designed for 
walls, &c. should be trained to slakes, in a pro¬ 
per position, occasionally pinching or pruning 
young shoots of the year early in summer, 
down to a few eyes or buds where necessary, 
in order to procure a production of lateral 
branches the same season, to train in for a fur¬ 
ther supply of young wood, to increase the ex¬ 
pansion of the branches as soon as possible to 
continue entire. 

When the trees have from one or two to five 
or six years’ growth tbey are proper for being fi¬ 
nally planted out; though, if planted when their 
heads -re not more than two or three years old, 
they succeed much better than larger trees. Mr. 
Forsyth advises the same attention in choosing 
these trees, as for apricots, peaches, and nec-' 
tarings, and that tbey should be headed down the 
first year. 

The season for planting them out is any lime 
in open weather, from the end of October or 
beginning of November till March. 

The wall and espalier trees should be planted 
eighteen or twenty feet distant; and where the 
walls are tolerably high, a half or a foil standard 
may be planted in the spaces between the dwarfs, 
that while these cover the bottom and middle, 
the standards may cover the upper part of the wall. 

When those planted against walls or espaliers 
were planted when only one year old from the 
grafting, &c. with the first shoot from the graft 
or bud entire, they should be pruned short in 
March or beginning of April, to furnish lateral 
branches ; but if they were headed in the nur¬ 
sery, and horizontal branches obtained, they 


must not be shortened afterwards, except occa¬ 
sionally in particular shoots to fill a vacancy: as 
the fruit-spura first rise towards the upper end of 
the branches, a general shortening would not 
only cut away the first fruitful parts, but force 
out a great deal of useless wood. The necessary 
branches, arising every year after the first head¬ 
ing down, should be trained horizontally at foil 
length, five or six inches asunder; and where 
wood is wanted some adjacent young shoot may 
be pinched in May or early in June, or shortened 
in the spring following, when it will push forth 
two or three laterals; being careful to retrench 
all fore-right and other irregular-placed shoots, 
and continue training the regular branches still at 
full length at equal distances, till they have fill¬ 
ed the proper space of walling or espalier. 

In trese trees the bearing-wood does not want 
renewing annually, the same branches continu¬ 
ing bearing several years, and only want renew¬ 
ing with young wood occasionally, as any branch 
becomes barren or an ill bearer, except in the 
Morelto, which generally bears the most abun¬ 
dantly in the year-old young wood: a general 
successional supply of each year’s (hoots should 
therefore be retained for successional bearers. 

The trees in all the sorts- should be p. Lined 
twice every year; a summer pruning being given 
early in the season, to retrench all the super¬ 
fluous shoots soon after they are produced, like¬ 
wise all fore-right and other ill-placed shoots, 
and rank wood, as soon as possible; and to 
pinch shoots where wood is wanted, so as there 
may be as little pruning as possible upon the 
older wood, which is apt to gum by much cut¬ 
ting ; retaining, however, a general moderate 
supply of the regular-placed shoots to choo?6 
from in the winter pruning, training the whole 
at full length: and in the winter pruning, ex-* 
amining the general branches, old and young, 
both in the former trained bearers, and 'the re¬ 
tained shoots of the preceding summer, retaining 
ail the fruitful and regular placed former trained 
branches; and if, among these, any irregularity, 
disorderly or improper growths occur, the whole 
should be reformed t>y proper occasional pruning. 
In old trees, as well as others, it is proper to 
retrench any wom-out or declined naked 
branches, which are destitute of bearing-wood, 
or fruitful spurs, and to cut out all decayed 
wood; retaining a plentiful* succession of last 
summer’s young wood, in proper places, where 
ncccssaiy, to supply the place of any un3ervice^ 
able old wood now retrenched ; and at the 
same time cutting out all superfluous, or over¬ 
abundant, and other unnecessary shoots re¬ 
served last summer, not now wanted, leaving 
only some well-placed ones, in any vacant spaces, 
or some in particular parts, to uain in between 
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the main branches, to be advancing for bearers, ries, as too imich use of the knife, in the larger 
ready to supply anv deficiency; and generally a wood particularly, causes them to gum and 
terminal shoot to \ht general branches in all canker j all that is necessary is, occasionally to 
parts where the allotted space admits of extend- retrench any very irregular growing branch, and 
ing them in proper regularity: accordingly as all decayed wood* 

each tree is tnus pruned and regulated, the ge- In respect to old trees Mr, Forsyth says, ts he 
neral branches and shoots should be trained in has headed down a great many Cherry-trees 
regularly, and nailed to the wall, &c. about which were almost past bearing, and so eaten 
three to four or five inches asunder, all at their up with the gum and canker, that what few 
full length, to the extent of their limited space- Cherries they bore upon old cankered spurs were 
Mr. Forsyth advises, in pruning these trees, not fit to be sent to the table/' and that in 
never to shorten their shoots, as most of them the years 1 790 and 1791 he cut, or headed down, 
produce the fruit at their extremities, the fifty trees* The operation was performed in the 
shortening, or cutting off of which very fre- months of April and May in each yean These 
quenily occasions the death of the shoot, at least trees made snoots from three to five feet the 
of a great part of it. The branches, therefore, same summer, bore fine cherries the next year, 
should be trained at full length. He has ofteu and have continued to bear good crops ever 
seen the whole tree killed by injudicious pruning, since: to the above trees be applied the Compo- 
Wherever the knife is applied, il is sure to bring sition. At the same time he cut down twelve 
on the gum, and afterwards the canker ; which trees in the same row, but did not apply the Corn- 
will inevitably kill the tree, he says, if no re- position ; these twelve trees all died in the second 
medy be applied to the wounds. and third years after. They now, he says, gather 

The Morello in particular, and the Small Early more cherries from one tree where the Composi- 
May Cherry, bear both on the young wood of tion was applied, than they did from the whole 
last summer, the fruit blossom buds issuing im- number formerly; being also much finer and 
mediately from the eyes of the shoots very larger fruit-When Cherry-trees are very old, and 
abundantly, and upon small natural fruit-spurs much injured by large limbs haying been cut off 
arising on the two and three years' wood and (which will* he say s, infallibly bring on the canker 
continuing on the older branches ; but generally and gum, and, if no.remedy oe applied, in a short 
bear the most plenteous!y on the young wood; time kill the trees); or if there are great spurs left 
and therefore it is necessary, both in the summer standing a foot perhaps from the wall; the best 
and winter pruning, to attend to this and retain way to "bring them to have fine heads, and to 
a genera! supply of the young shoots of each cover the wall, is to head them down as low as. 
year trained in plentifully in aff parts of the tree possible, taking care to leave some small shoots, 
in summer, of the most tegular placed, as many if there are any; if not, leave a bud or two at 
as can be conveniently admitted with proper re- the ends of .some of the shoots- Sometimes 
gularity : and in the winter-pruning, making a you will have a great difficulty to find any buds* 
general selection of the best well placed shoots If that be the case, in the spring, before you 
of last summer, to train in for successional mean to head the trees, make some incisions in 
bearers the ensuing season, cutting out the $u- the branches. This should be done on different 
perabundant, with part of the naked former branches, at the most convenient places for fill* 
bearers occasionally to make room for the young ing the wall with good wood. The size of the 
supply, leaving a terminal one to each mother incisions should be from one to two inches, ac- 
branch, and thus train in the general branches carding to the largeness of the branches; ob- 
and shoots horizontally, about three or four serving to make them just above the joint where 
indies asunder, all at their natural length. the buds should come out. If you cut just be- 

The Standard Cherry-trees should be planted low a joint, the shoot will die as far as the next 
twenty-one feet distance at least; but if for a bud or joint ; and of course injure the tree, if 
whole orchard, twonly-four fret, or ei^lit yards no remedy he applied/’ He adds that <f the 
distant every way, will be requisite. The first time for performing this operation is in March, 
shoois having been previously shortened in the April, or May* But this “ method of making 
nursery, if thought necessary to promote lower incisions is only recommended where there are 
branches to form the head, plant them now with no young shoots or buds, and when the tree is 
their heads entire, except just reducing any ir- in the last stage of the canker. Where yon 
regular growth, and suffer them to branch every have a few young shoots, or buds, he advises 
way, ana shoot in length as fast as they are able, to cut down the head as near to them as you 
not shortening any, and all the branches will can, and to take great care to cut out the canker 
soon form numerous fruit-spurs. till you come to the sound bark. The canker 

little pruning is required for Standard Cher- makes its appearance in these trees in the same 
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manners in [Caches and nectarines, and may be 
easily discovered by an attentive observer. ** If 
any gum re mail 13 , it must, he says, be cut or 
scraped off; the best time for jduing which is 
when it is moistened with rain ; you can then 
scrape it off easily without bruising the bark. 
This operation is very necessary ; and if it be 
neglected the disease will increase rapidly-*' 
And wherever the bark or branches have been 
cut off, the edges should be rounded; and the 
Composition applied* 

H is observed that the general way of priming 
these trees has been to leave great spurs, which 
continue to increase till they stand upwards of a 
foot from the wall, and become as thick as a 
man's arm: but it must be observed, that cut¬ 
ting off from year to year the shoots that are 
produced from the spurs, increases the canker, 
till large protuberances, like wens, are formed 
on the branches, becoming very unsightly; and 
these occasion them to produce only small and 
ill-flavoured fruit at a great distance from each 
other* When this is the case, the method he 
pursues is, to head the trees down as before di¬ 
rected. 

And if the young shoots are properly trained, 
they will, he says, produce fruit the following 
year; and in the second year produce more 
and finer fruit than a young tree that has been 
planted ten or twelve yean. 

The same writer remarks, that <f it has been 
a general complaint, that Heart Cherries are bad 
bearers when trained up as wall-trees; but by 
pruning them as Duke Cherries, he has brought 
them to bear in the same manner; that is, he 
leaves a great many fore-right shoots in sum¬ 
mer, tucking them in with some small rods run 
across under the adjoining brandies, to keep them 
close to the wall, and prevent them from being 
broken by the wind, and from looking unsightly. 
He advises, “ never to make use of the knife m 
summer, if it be possible to avoid it, as the 
shoots die from the place where they are cut, 
leaving ugly dead stuns, which will infallibly 
bring on the canker. These shoots may be cut 
in the spring to about a couple of eyrs, as Duke 
Cherries, which will form a number of flower- 
buds," 

* Mr. Forsyth well observes, tliat ** as Cherries 
arc a very considerable article of traffic in the 
London markets, and the markets of must 
towns throughout the kingdom, employing such 
a great number of people during the summer 
season in gathering, carrying to market, and 
celling them, the ruining of Uitm is certainty 
worth any gentleman's while, especially as the 
trees may be rendered ornamental as well as 
profitable, by planting them in shrubberies, &c. 
Vol* IL 


Gentlemen ol small fortune 5 , who are at a great 
expense with their gardens and plantations, 
may, he savs, in a great measure reimburse 
themselves by selling iheir cherries and other 
fruit (for which there will be plenty of chap¬ 
men), and thus enjoy at an easy rale the plea¬ 
sures of a rational and useful recreation.” And 
he adds, that t( in all parts of the country, there 
arc persons employed in collecting fruit for the 
markets, and to hawk it about from place to 
place; and surely it is much better to sell it lo 
them, than to let it rot on the ground, or be 
devoured by birds and insects/' 

It is advised, when Cherry-trees begin 10 
produce spurs, to cut out every other shoot 
to make the tree throw out fresh wood: when 
that comes into a bearing state, which will be 
in the following year, to cutout the old branches 
that remain; by that method you will be able 
to keep the trees in a constant state of bearing, 
taking the same method as before directed with 
the forericht shoots. And great care should, 
he says, be taken to rub off many of them in 
the month of May, leaving only such a number 
as you think will fill the tree. By so doing 
your trees will continue in a fine healthy state, 
and not be in the least weakened by bearing a 
plentiful crop of fruit. The reason is obvious : 
the great exhalation which would be occasioned 
by the sun and air in the common mode of * 
pruning is prevented, by the Composition keep¬ 
ing in the sap which nourishes the branches and 
fruit.” 

He adds, that he ** cut some trees, as directed 
above, more than twelve years ago, that are 
now in as good a state of bearing as they were 
in the third year after the operation, and likely 
to continue so for many years.*' 

He states that “ a row of Dwarf Cherrv-trccs 
that stood against an old paling, with an old 
thorn hed^eat the back of it, (which every year 
so infected them with a blight, accompanied by 
an immense number of caterpillars and other 
insects, that even in a fine year they could not 
gather eight baskets from the whole row) be¬ 
came so fruitful after the hedge and paling were 
removed, that they gatherea forty-two pounds 
a-day for six successive weeks, besides what the 
birds, wasps, and files destroyed. He mentions 
the fact to stimulate market-gardeners and farm¬ 
ers, who have large orchards and gardens, to 
exert themselves in trying every method, how¬ 
ever unimportant it may at first appear, to im¬ 
prove and render them more fruitful, and 
concludes, that the Duke and Heart Cherries 
from these trees were as fine as anv that were 
produced from wall-trees. And, as they are 
much more productive, he has been induced 
2 P 
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to take up many old renovated trees front the 
walls, and plant them out for dwarf stand¬ 
ards, supplying iheir places with pears, plums, 
peaches, And further he says, that 

** in all old gardens and orchards throughout 
the kingdom, and particularly Kent, whence 
the London markets are chiefly supplied with 
Cherries, the greater part of the old trees will 
hardly bear fruit sufficient to pay the expense of 
gathering U ; but if the above method of pruning, 
&c*, were practised, the owner would soon 
find his account in it, and be amply repaid for 
his trouble : the fruit would be much finer, and 
he would have five times the quantity that the 
trees produce in their present condition; the 
trees would be more sightly, and always keep in 
a flourishing and bearing state : but when old 
standard Cherry-trees become decayed and hol¬ 
low, he would recommend heading them down, 
as directed for wall-trees and dwarfs, to scoop 
out all the rotten, loose, and decayed parte of 
the trunk, till you come to the solid wood, 
leaving the surface smooth; then use the Com¬ 
position/* 

Forcing of Cherries *—This sort of tree may 
likewise be forced by artificial heat, in houses, so 
as to obtain fruit at an early season, as in April 
and beginning of May. And for this purpose 
the earliest Dukes ana May Cherry are the pro- 
er sorts, but principally the former; trained 
othdn standards, of four, five, or six feet 
stems, to elevate the heads near the top glasses 
of the forcing-house, which are generally pruned 
to a small compass for that purpose; and in 
dwarf standards, with short steins and low 
heads; both of which, for this use, should be 
such as are previously trained in the full ground, 
till the heads are of three, four, or five years* 
growth, or till they have commenced bearers in 
some tolerable degree. The forcing-houses for 
this use are of different constructions, according 
to circumstances, and the other purposes to 
which they are applied. They have proper flues 
for fire heat, and mostly internal borders of 
good earth, either in the Back part for the taller 
trees, and in the Front for lower; or sometimes, 
where no internal bark-pit is made, for bark- 
bed heat r the forcing being effected wholly by 
fire, the whole bottom space is entirely formed 
into a bed of earth of proper depth, and the 
trees planted in it in rows from the back to the 
front, in some regular gradation according to 
their height; sometimes with dwarfs planted 
between the taller standards, and towards the 
front; and occasionally with dwarf trees in 
pots. 

In this sort of forcing, a very slight degree of 
fire-heat is sufficient; therefore when there are 

3 


back flues they need not be employed, only that 
in the frotu being used. 

The author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener 
observes, that where “ the situation is dry, the 
bottom a kindly sand, gravel, or clay, and the 
soil a sandy loam to the depth of two feet; the 
border will require no other preparation than 
being well enriched with'stable dung, and if 
possible a little marie, which ought to he trench¬ 
ed and well mixed twice or thrice during the 
summer before planting. But, where it is 
wet, the bottom a cankering gravel or cold clay, 
and the soil either a poor sand, gravel, or stub¬ 
born clay, care must, he says, be taken to 
render them otherwise, by paving the border to 
the breadth of twelve or fourteen feet, running 
a drain in front to carry off the wet, and re¬ 
moving the bad, and bringing in good soil; so 
as to compose a rich sandy loam to the depth of 
thirty inches at the wall, and twenty-four in 
front, allowing three or four inches for settling. 

If a new budding is erecting for Cherries, it is 
immaterial, he thinks, whether the building or 
border is completed first, (providing the latter 
has a sufficient time allowed for the mixing and 
incorporation of the soil) as the front wall and 
flue stand on pillars, whose foundations ought 
to be at least six inches deeper (if the bolder is 
not paved) than the soil.” 

He considers " about the first of January to 
be a good time for planting ; although a month 
sooner or later at this season is of little conse- 

uence, as there must be no fire-heat applied the 

rst year. Having provided the necessary num¬ 
ber of healthy, well-rooted, maiden, or one- 
year-trained May Dukes ; as experience, he says, 
shows that no other Cherry deserves a place in 
a forcing-house, let them be planted against 
the trellis at the distance of eight, nine, or ten 
feet, according as the length of the house will 
best divide; fiT(ing-in the pita with vegetable 
mould from decayed tree leaves, and settling all 
with a little water. Riders, with five or six feet 
boles, which have been trained two or three 
years against a wall, and have produced a crop 
or two, should be provided to fill the upper 
part of the trellis, where they will yield a 
few crops before the dwarfs require their re¬ 
moval. These will generally produce a few 
fruit the first, and be sure to produce a full crop 
the second year.” 

The surface of the border should, he says, 
be forked over once a year, and a little well rot¬ 
ted dung occasionally worked into it. 

Tn respect to the trees, he observes, that v 
(< the dwarfs cr principals being the only ones 
intended ultimately to fill the trellis, the rider's 
being planted solely for the purpose of obtaining 
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a crop or two while those are making their wood 
and forming their fruit spurs, anti, by being 
checked by their removal, may not be expected 
to put forth much young wood while they re¬ 
main there, it will be unnecessary in pruning 
to thin them out much, only let them be dressed 
regularly to the trellis, and (where not abso¬ 
lutely requisite) divesting them of any shoots 
they may irake, paying respect to their fruit- 
spurs only; as when they have served this pur¬ 
pose they w ill be of no further use.” 

He says, that <f after planting, the dwarfs, if 
maiden trees, should be hcadeadown to two or 
three eyes, in order to make them put forth vi- 

S orous shoots, to furnish the trellis from the 
ottom: and, if they have been one year in 
training, the bottom branches should be Laid 
well down, and the rest dressed in a regular 
manner to the trellis, using strings of fresh 
matting to tie with ; and be careful to allow suf¬ 
ficient room in the ties, as much mischief is 
done to fruit, especially Cherry-trees, (which 
are so apt to guui) if not allowed a sufficiency 
of room. He makes it a rule to allow every 
shoot as much room in the shred, or tie, as 
will at least admit another of the same size along 
with it.” 

As these trees are apt to gum, and the 
branches decay, from the slightest injury, it 
would be imprudent to train them horizontally; 
in which case, the loss of a branch is supplied 
with much more difficulty than when trained in 
the fan manner/ 1 This last method he therefore 
recommends. And “ when the tree has pro¬ 
duced its shoots to the kngth of five or six 
inches, they should be gone over and thinned, 
so as to enable the operator to lay them in at 
about the distance of ten or twelve inches; 
pinching off any that are produced fore-right, 
and which arc, from their appearance, not 
forming for fruit-spurs ; and, as they advance, 
let them be neatly laid in, and divested of any 
laterals they may produce. If all has gone well, 
at the end of the first year they will, he says, have 

I produced shoots from twelve to thirty inches 
ong, which should then be shortened to about 
two-lhirds of their length. In the second sea¬ 
son they will shoot vigorously* and begin to 
form many fruit-spurs on the preceding year's 
wood, which must be encouraged, for the pro* 
* duction of a few fruit the following year. The 
trees should be kept clear of all superfluous and 
lateral shoots, laying the leading ones at the 
distance of eight or nine inches; and, at the 
end of the season, shortening a few of the 
strongest alternately, so as to make them break 
their buds in the spring in a regular manner; as 
they will not require to be any more shortened. 


And in the third season, they will, he says,’ 
produce a few* fmit, make fine spurs and mode¬ 
rate shoots; which, as they advance to the 
riders, room should be given, by lopping off 
their brandies, or thinning away their foliage, 
so as to afford a free circulation of a^r and ad¬ 
mission of sun. In the fourth season, they 
will produce a lull crop of fruit; and often make 
slid) a progress towards the riders, thnl their 
presence becomes unnecessary; in which case, it 
will, he says, be advisable to sacrifice whatever 
fruit, of appearance thereof, there may be on 
them, to the encouragement of the principals. 
After the trees have filled their spaces, and have 
begun fo produce plentiful crops of timt, they 
will make little or no wood ; and will require no 
further care, on the score ot training, than to 
supply the place of any branch that Irmn acci* 
dent may dte out or be destroyed,” 

These trees, from their nature, bear very little 
artificial (especially tire) heat, on which account 
he would not advise the forcing of them too early, 
especially if there be no more than one compart¬ 
ment for their culture ; since, in that case, there 
would not be a continued succession for the sup¬ 
ply of the table, and furnishing a dessert, till 
they came in on the open walls. He considers 
the first or middle of February to be an eligible 
time for the commencement of the forcing; nut, 
in a new planted house, the third year ought to 
arrive before fire heat is applied. Were it not 
for the sake of other articles that may be placed 
or planted in the Cherry-house, it would, he 
thinks, be better that the glasses were not put 
on the first season at all; out this is generally 
too great a sacrifice: however, if they are put 
on, a free circulation of fresh air, even in the 
night, ought to be encouraged* When in the 
third year after planting, the trees have made 
good progress, plenty of fruit-spurs, and a rea¬ 
sonable hope of success is entertained, the 

J lasses should be put on about the middle of 
anuary, plenty of air being admitted through 
the day, shutting them up at night. On the 
first of February the fire may be lighted, which 
must, he says, be made so moderate, that, 
at eight at night, and eight In the morning, 
Fahrenheit's thermometer may not stand above 
40 b . In which condition it should be kept as 
near as possible till about the twentieth of tht 
month; and then increased gradually to 45° ; 
at which point endeavour to keep it till the fruit 
is fairly set Afterwards increase the heat to 
50% hut not more, till the stoning is over, and 
the fruit arc begun their second swelling. AU 
though, for the sake of the fruit, all danger is 
then past; yet, if too strong a fire heat is in^ 
Juiced in, it will. He says, have the tendency of 

w ape 
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drawing the shoots too weak: ami therefore set* After which, again increase the quantity 
he would not advise that the air of the house, at till the fruit begins tu colour ; and then diminish 
the fore-mentioned hours, should ever passtio*. the quantity by degrees till you entirely with* 
With regard to the admission of air, he says, hold it, whjch ought to be done some time pre- 
fc the house ought to be uncovered all the first vious to the fruit's being ripe/' It is alsoob- 
seasnn after planting: but, if this is not the served, that “washing with the Innd-engine 
case; ami if, from the nature of what other should commence with tlie day the fire is light- 

{ riauts are placed therein, it is imprudent to ed; and, except from the time the bloom be- 
cave a little air in the house in the night, it gins to appear till the fruit is fairly set, should 
should be opened by sun-rise in the morning, be repeated thrice a week in the evening, and 
having a large and free circulation alt day, shut- that with a considerable degree of force, till the 
ting it up at sun-set* However, when the month fruit begins to ripen* And in the interval of 

of May arrives, it ought, he thinks, to he entirely washing, (viz* while in bloom, and till the fruit 

tin cove red* In the second season, he advises, is set) a little water should be poured on the 
that the glasses be put on by the first of March, flue every evening when the fire 13 at the 
large portions of air being admitted, as directed strongest, which causes a fine agreeable steam 
above, and the glasses be removed by the first to arise in the house, greatly to the benefit of 
of August, From the commencement of the the flowers and foliage* Soft and tempered 
forcing, this article must, he says, be more par- water should be used at all times, and on all 
ticularTy attended to; the first ten days after occasions,'* 

which, a very large share of air should be given, With respect to the insects that infest the 
to prevent the buds from breaking too suddenly. Cherry House, they are, ** the aphis, or 

and of consequence too weakly; besides, vegeta- green fly ; the acarus, or red spider ; the cater - 

lion (in forcing) ought always to be brought oil, pillar, and the grub* The first, and least hurt* 
as it were, by stealth: the juices flow more ful, is easily destroyed by a fumigation of to- 
kindly ; and the plant suffers the first impulse bacco* The second, by the process of washing 
of reviving activity with more patience, than with the engine, which is indispensably necet- 
when hurried 011 m a violent manner* But, af- sary to the health and vigour of the trees* 
ter the buds begin to appear turgid, a more mo* Therefore, when they begin to make their ap- 
derate quantity may be admitted; still having pearance at any time, the water, in the onfi- 
respect to the temperature of the bouse, and the nary course of washing, should be thrown 

E re vent ion of frosty winds from hurting the against the trees with greater force, making a. 

loom* 1 ' At all events, “ advantage should be point of beginning at the contrary end of the 
taken of sun-shine; which will allow a larger house each time; whereby, if you happen to 
portion than at other times* Nevertheless, let miss any part the one way, you may strike it 
no day pass (unless a severe frost} wherein less the other* The caterpillar and grub have, he 
or more air is not admitted ; and, in sun-shine, says, given him more trouble than the pre- 
to the extent that the thermometer may not rise ceding, or indeed any species of insect wbit- 
more than 10 degrees above the fire-neat me- ever; and, after trying a variety of prescriptions, 
diuni* After the crop is all gathered, if con- being at much trouble and expense, he can ven- 
sisteut with the welfare of the other articles ture to assure the reader, and the public, he has 
contained in the house, the glasses should be re* at la?t discovered a cure”, which is as follows * 
moved, and the trees exposed to the weather till u Take of soft soap, two pounds; flowers of 
the next season* sulphur, two pounds; leaf, or roll tobacco, one 

“ When planted, the mould should be settled pound; nux vomica, two ounces; and oil of 
to the roots of the trees by a moderate water- turpentine, a gill; boil them all together in eight 
ing; and if the house remain uncovered the gallons of son or river water to six; and set the 
first season, little attention (except in dry wea- liquor aside for use* And any time in winter, at 
ther) will be required* Due attention should least a considerable time before the trees begin 
** be paid the second year to keep the border in a to vegetate, let them he all untied or unnaiTcd 

moderately moist state, that the plants may the trellis or wall; brush every pan of the 
grow freely; and when their growth is stopt for branches and buds clean with a soft brush, such 
.the season, withhold the water, that the wood as is used for painting; make the liquor milk- 
may ripen perfectly before they arc exposed to warm; and, with a sponge, carefully anoint 
the weather* From the time the forcing is be- every part of the tree, trellis, &c. Dress the 

f un, plentiful waterings should be given to the trees neatly to the trellis again; but use none of 
order, until the bloom begins to open; and the old ties or shreds: and let this operation bo 
then in a moderate degree till the fruit is fairly repeated every winter* The first summer after 
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anointing, there may, he says, be a few appear, 
whose eggs have* by being concealed, escaped 
the action of the liquor, which must be picked 
off, to prevent their breeding; but, if any, 
there will be very few, as it is of the most pene¬ 
trating nature/* But this liquor must on no 
account, he says, be used in summer, as it in¬ 
stantly destroys the foliage. Fruit-trees of all 
kinds should be anointed with this liquor every 
year; as it is, he says, equally destructive of 
every insect and their eggs, which infest 
them. 

In cultivating Dwarf trees, in pots or boxes, 
it is observed, that “ where there is an exten¬ 
sive variety of forcing, and a green-house, or 
conservatory, Cherries may not only be produced 
at an early Reason, but in a long succession, by 
removing the pots or boxes from one house to 
another* When there are twenty or thirty trees, 
they should be divided into four or five equal 
parts, to make at many successions; and be 
placed in equal rotation : first, (in November or 
December} in the greenhouse, where they may 
remain till they are fairly set; then, in an early 
peach- or vine-house, till they begin to colour ; 
and lastly, in the pine or dry stove, to come to 
maturity. And a very rich compost, such as is 
used for cucumbers or melons, should be made 
use of, watering them frequently with thedrain- 
ings of a dung-dill. They should also be wash¬ 
ed or watered frequently over head with a band 
squirt or watering nan; and be placed in the 
most airy situations. 

The Double-blossomed sort may likewise be 
increased by grafting or budding, as in the other 
varieties, upon any kind of Cherry-stocks, and 
be trained both ah dwarfs, half and full stand¬ 
ards to effect the greater variety in plantations 
and other places. 

And the Wild Cherry is easily raised front 
seed, as the stones of the fruit; and any variety 
which affords large and fine fruit may be conti¬ 
nued by grafting, &c., in which way it will 
bear sooner, for which a quantity of stones 
should be provided in autumn, when the fruit is 
dead ripe, ami be sown in beds of light earth an 
inch and a half deep, when they will come up 
in the spring, and after having one or two 
years- growth may be planted out in nursery- 
rows, with their tops entire, training them up 
for standards, with stems six feet high, then 
letting them branch out above every way, to 
form neads. 

They may be planted out as standards in 
orchards or any open grounds for the fruit, and 
in ornamental plantations of forest-trees, where 
they have a good effect. 

The Bird-Cherry sorts may also be increased 


in the same manner, and likewise by laym, 
which will readily strike root, and be fit for 
planting out in one year. They will also grow 
well by cuttings planted in autumn. 

And the List sort is capable of being raised 
by grafting, and sometimes by layers. 

Cullme in the Laurel kind* —These are readily 
increased by seed and cuttings ; but as cuttings 
are the most expeditious mode, they are most 
commonly raised in that way. 

In the first mode, the seeds should be sown 
in autumn, when ripe, in beds of light earth, 
near an inch deep, allowing them some protec¬ 
tion in severe frosts in winter, either by hoop¬ 
ing and matting the bed, or covering it with 
dry long litter; but suffering them to remain 
uncovered in mild weather. The plants come 
up in the spring, giving occasional waterings in 
dry weather; and in the autumn or spring fol¬ 
lowing, when the season is settled, planting 
them out in nursery-rows to remain two or three 
years, or till wanted. 

The cuttings should be procured in August or 
September, in moist weather, from the same 
year's shoots, cutting them off from about eight 
or ten to twelve or fifteen inches long, with 
about an inch of the old wood to the bottom of 
each, if possible, though this is not indispensa¬ 
bly necessary: then strip off the leaves from the 
lower parts, and plant mein in a shady border, 
in rows, twelve inches asunder, planting each 
cutting half or two-thirds into the ground, giv* 
ing water in dry weather, when those planted in 
August will be rooted the same year; and 
all in the following summer, shooting at 
top, perhaps a foot long, by the autumn ; at 
which time, or in the spring after, they may be 
planted or bedded out in wide nursery-rows, to 
acquire strength, till wanted. In either of these 
methods the trees may be trained either bushy 
or of a shrub-like growth, or trimmed up to a 
single stem for standards. 

These plants delight in a light loamy soil, 
which is not too moist. 

The proper season for planting them out is 
in the early autumn or spring, according to the 
soil. 

They are highly ornamental in clumps and 
plantations, in lawns, parks, or out-grounds. 

Hedges are sometimes formed of the common 
laurel for ornament; but where this is practised 
it should not be trimmed with garden-shears, 
which mangle and spoil the beauty of the large 
leaves: all necessary cutting should be perform¬ 
ed with a knife, in order to preserve tne leaves 
entire, so as to make a fine appearance. 

PSIDIUM, a genus containing plants of the 
exotic tree kind. 
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It belongs to the class and order Tcosandria 
Moncgynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Hesper uiece* 

The characters are; that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, bell-shaped, five-cleft, perma¬ 
nent; segments ovate; the corolla has five 
ovate petals, concave, spreading, inserted into 
the calyx; the stamina have numerous filaments, 
shorter than the corolla, inserted into the calyx ; 
anthers small t the pistillum is a roundish germ, 
inferior: style awl-shaped, very long : stigma 
simple: the pericarpium is an oval berry, very 
large, crowned with the calyx, one- or many- 
cefled; the seeds numerous, very small, and 
nestling. 

The species cultivated are: 1 * P. pyrtferum , 
White Guava; 2, P, pmniferum, Rea Guava. 

. The first, in its wild state, grows to the 
height of seven or eight, sometimes of twelve 
feet, but in the state of cultivation, where the 
soil is good, it equals a middle-sized apple-tree, 
the trunk being six feet in height, ana a foot 
and half in circumference: the Bark is smooth- 
iih, of a yellowish brown colour, with large 
ash-colon red spots; the wood very hard and 
tough, used for ox-yokes and the like purposes, 
ana well adapted for fuel; the branches nume¬ 
rous, the young ones four-cornered; the leaves 
blunt, entire, amoothish, on short petioles, two 
or three inches long, opposite: the peduncles 
are solitary, short, supporting a white sweet- 
smelling flower: the fruit smooth, having a pe¬ 
culiar smell, yellow, sulphureous, or whitish on 
the outside, roundish or more oblong, the size 
of a hen's egg or bigger, according to the soil ; 
the rind is a Tine or two in thickness, brittle and 
fleshy; pulp rather firm, full of bony seeds, 
flesh-coloured, sweet, aromatic and pleasant. 
It is a native both of the West and East Indies. 

This fruit is eaten with avidity by the natives, 
and also sometimes preserved with sugar. 

The second species has a pretty thick trunk, 
twenty feet in height, covered with a smooth 
bark, and dividing into many angular branches 
towards the top ; the leaves are two inches and 
a half long, and one inch and a half broad in 
the middle, rounded at both ends, having a 
strong midrib and many veins running towards 
the sides, of a light green colour, opposite on 
very short foot-stalks : the peduncles are axillary, 
an inch and a half long : the petals are large and 
white; the fruit shaped like a pomegranate, 
crowned, when ripe having an agreeable odour* 
It is a native of the West and East Indies. 

Cultured These plants arc increased by seeds, 
which must be procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally ; and when these are 
brought over in the entire fruit, gathered full 


ripe, they succeed with greater certainty: they 
should be sown in pots filled with rich kitchen- 
garden earth, plunging them into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark> giviug them water from time to 
time, as the earth dries* When the plants 
come up, they must have free air admitted to 
them in proportion to the warmth of the season ; 
and, when they have attained strength enough 
to be removed, be each planted out in a small 
pot, filled with the same sort of earth, and be 
plunged into a fresh hot-bed, shading them from 
the fun until they have taken new root, when 
they should have a large share of free air ad¬ 
mitted to them every day in warm weather, to 
revent their drawing up weak ; they must also 
e frequently refreshed with water in summer. 

When they have filled these small pots with 
their roots, they should be shaken out and their 
roots pared, putting them into larger pots filled 
with the same sort of earth, and replunged into 
the hot-bed, where they should remain til) au¬ 
tumn, when they must Be plunged into the tan- 
bed in the stove : during the winter they should 
have moderate warmth, and not too much water, 
and in summer have plenty of moisture, and in; 
hot weather a great snare of air. 

They aSora ornament among other stove 
plants. 

PSORALEA, a genus comprising plants of 
the shrubby exotic Kind for the greenhouse and 
stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphia 
Decandria , and ranks in the natural order of 
PajhilionacetB or Leguminosce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed peri a nth i urn, dotted with tubercles, five- 
cleft; segments acute, equal, permanent; the 
lowest double the length of the others; the co¬ 
rolla papilionaceous, five-petallcd: standard 
roundish, cmarginate, rising; wings crescent- 
shaped, blunt, small: keel two-petailed, crescent* 
shaped, blunt: the stamina have diadelphous fila¬ 
ments, {one single and bristle-shaped, nine 
united), ascending; anthers roundish: the pis- 
tilkrni is a linear germ: style awl-shaped, ascend¬ 
ing, the length of the stamens : stigma blunt; 
the pericarpium is a legume the length of the 
calyx, compressed, ascending, acuminate: the 
seed single, kidney-form. 

The species cultivated are; l. P* pinnate. 
Winged-leaved Psoralea; 2. P. aculeate. Prickly 
Psoralea; 3* P. bracteata , Oval-spiked Psoralea; 
4 *P,kiria, Hairv Psoralea; 5. P. bituminosa. 
Bituminous Psorafea; 6. P. Americana , Ameri¬ 
can Psoralea; 7< P> corylifatia, Hazel-nut- 
leaved Psoralea; 8* P. Dated, Annua) Psoralea. 

The first rises with a soft shrubby stalk, four 
or five feet high, dividing into several branches: 
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the leaves are of a deep green colour, composed 
of three or four pairs of very narrow leaflets, 
terminated by an odd one, standing upon short 
footstalks, and coming out without order on every 
side of the branches: the flowers sit very close 
to the branches, and are often in clusters: the 
standard, which is erect and re flexed at the 
top, is of a fine blue; the wings are pale, and 
the keel white* It flowers during a great part 
of the summer, and the seeds ripen in autumn. 
It grows naturally at the Cape* 

The second species is a shrub with angular 
branches, and lateral solitary flowers without 
bractes* It is a native of the Cape, flowering 
in June and July. 

The third has a shrubby stem, determinately 
branched, with round pubescent branches: the 
leaves sessile ; leaflets even, dotted, pointed at 
the end with a patulou3 spine: stipules chaffy, 
lanceolate, acuminate, ciliate : the spikes termi¬ 
nating, solitary, sub-villose, peduncled; the 
flowers separated by ovate-acuminate ciliate 
bractcs, almost the length of the flowers; the 
Corolla violet-coloured, with a while keel having 
a violet spot in front. It is a native of the Cape, 
flowering in June and July. 

The fourth species is a shrub, with rough¬ 
haired rigid branches : the leaves petioled ; leaf¬ 
lets sub-peiioled, sub-pubescent: the flowers at 
the ends of the branches: calyces pubescent; 
corollas violet-coloured* It is a native of the 
Cape, continuing in flower most part of the 
summer. 

The fifth has a perennial root, but the stalk not 
of long duration, seldom lasting more than two 
years : it rises about two feet high, sending out 
two or three slender branches : the leaflets about 
two inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad, on long foot-stalks: the leaves, if handled, 
emit a strong seem of bitumen: the heads of 
flowers are on axillary peduncles seven or eight 
inches long, and blueish, smelling like black 
currants. It is a native of Italy, Sicily &c., 
flowering most part of ihe summer. 

The sixth species has diffused, herbaceous 
steins, w ith glandular dots scattered over them : 
the leaflets roundish, very blunt, obsoletcly 
toothed nr angular, sprinkled with glandular dots; 
the middle one larger and petioled : the spikes 
axillary, oblong, on peduncles the length of the 
leaves. It is a native of Madeira, flowering 
late. 

The seventh is an annual plant: the stalks 
rise two feet high, and have at each joint one 
leaf about two inches long, and an inch and a 
half broad, having one strong midrib, from 
which come out several veins, that run towards 
the top of the leaf: the flowers are produced on 
long slender axillary peduncles, collected into 


small round heads, and arc of a pale flesh-colour* 
It grows naturally in India, and flowers in July 
in this climate. 

The eighth species is also an annual plant, 
with a very branching herbaceous stalk, rising 
a toot and halt high, spreading wide on every 
side: the leaves are composed of five or six 
pairs of narrow wedge-shaped leaflets, termi¬ 
nated by an odd one: the fluwers are collected 
in close oblong spikes at the ends of the branches, 
are small, and of a light blue colour. It is a 
native of Vera Cruz. 

Culture.—1 These plants are increased by sow¬ 
ing the seeds in the early spring months, on a 
moderate hot-bed, or in pots, plunging them in 
it. When the plants have attained three or four 
inches in growth, they should be planted out 
into small pots separately, gradually hardening 
them to the open air, so as to be placed out in it 
in the beginning of the summer. They arc 
likewise capable of being increased by planting 
cuttings of the voung shoots in the summer 
months, in pot* filled with light earth, plunging 
them in a moderate hot-bed and covering them 
close with glasses, watering and shading them 
well til] they have stricken root. 

They afford variety among other potted green¬ 
house plants. 

PSEUDO ACACIA. See Robinia, 

PSEUDO ACORUS. See Iris. 

PSEUDO ASPHODELUS. See Aktheki- 

CUM. 

PSEUDO CAPSICUM* See Sola* til*. 
PSEUDO DIGITALIS. See Daacocbpha- 

LtJM* 

PTELEA, a genus containing a plant of the 
shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Telrandria 
MonogynuAj or Dioecia Tvtrandria t and ranks 
in the natural order of TerebintQce^B* 

The characters are; that in the male, the 
calyx is a four-parted gerianthium, acute, small, 
deciduous: the corolla has four petals, oblong, 
concave, spreading, larger than the calyx, co¬ 
riaceous: the stamina have four awl-Bhapcd fi¬ 
laments, erect, curved in at the top, Saltish and 
villose at the base, almost the length of the co¬ 
rolla : anthers roundish: the pistillum is an 
ovate germ, small, abortive: style very short, 
bifid at the top : stigmas obsolete : female; the 
calyx and corolla as in the male ; the stamina 
filaments, as in the male, much shorter, than 
the corolla: anthers roundish, barren: the pis- 
tillum is an ovale germ, compressed, biggish: 
style short, compressed ; stigmas two, bluntish, 
diverging : the pericarp!mi) is a roundish drupe, 
large, juiceles*, compressed, membranaceous- 
winged, two-celled; the seeds solitary, oblong, 
attenuated upwards. 
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The species is P. trifoliata, Three-leaved 
Plelea, or Shrubby Trefoil. 

It rises with an upright woody stem ten or 
twelve feet high* dividing upwards info many 
branches, covered with a smooth grayish bark, 

f urnished with trifoliate leaves standing upon 
ong foot-stalks : the leaflets are ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, smooth, and of a bright green on 
their upper side, but pale on their under \ these 
come out late in the spring, soon after which 
the bunches of flower-buds appear, which is 
generally in the beginning of June, the leaves 
being then buf small, and afterwards increase iu 
size, but are not fully grown till the flowers de¬ 
cay ; the flowers are produced in large hunches 
at the end of the branches ; are ot an herba¬ 
ceous white colour, composed of four or five 
short petals, ending in acute points; fastened 
at their base to a short calyx, cut into four seg¬ 
ments almost to the bottom. It grows naturally 
in North America. 

There is a variety with five leaves. 

This plant may be increased by 
seeds, cuttings and layers* 

The seed* should be sown in the early spring 
months, as March, in pots filled with light 
rich mould, plunging them in a moderate hot¬ 
bed to bring up the plants, giving them occa* 
sional waterings during the summer season, 
and protecting them during the winter from 
severe frost, planting them out in the following 
spring in nursery-rows, to get strong for heing 
Anally planted out* 

The cuttings should be made from the young 
shoots, and planted in pots filled with light 
earth in March, plunging them in a hot-betI to 
strike them, but they should not have much 
heat, due shade being given. They readily 
strike root, and may be planted out in the fol¬ 
lowing autumn. 

The layers may be laid down in the autumn, 
choosing the young shoots for the purpose, 
giving them a slit underneath, and then placing 
them in the soil. They are mostly rooted in 
the course of a twelvemonth. 

These plants are proper for shrubberies and 
other places in pleasure-grounds, where they 
have a very ornamental effect. 

PUDDING-GRASS. See Mbwtha Pui-b- 

GIVM. 

PULMONARIA, a genus furnishing plants 
of the hardy perennial fibrous-rooted kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
MmiOfrynia t and ranks in the natural order of 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianthium, five-toothed, prismatic- 
pentagonal, permanent: the corolla one-petal- 
iedj tunnel-farm : tube cylindrical, the length of 
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the calyx: border half-five-cleft, blunt, from 
upright-spreading; throat pervious : the stamina 
have five filaments, in the throat, very short: 
anthers erect, converging : the pistil)uni has four 
germs : style filiform, shorter than the calyx: 
stigma blunt, emarginate: there is no pericar- 

E ium; calyx unchanged, fostering the seeds at 
uttom: tne seeds four, roundish, blunt. 

The species cultivated are ; 1, P. officinalis^ 
Common Lungwort; fl. P. Qngustifolia t Nar- 
row-leaved Lungwort; 3* P . rirginica^ Virgi¬ 
nian Lungwort, 

The first has a perennial fibrous root: the 
lower leaves rough, about six inches long, and 
two inches and a half broad, of a dark green 
on their upper side, marked with many broad 
whitish spots, but pale and unspotted on their 
under side: the stalks almost a foot high, having 
several smaller leaves on them standing alter- 
temately: the flowers are produced in small 
bunches at the top of the stalks, of different 
colours* It fs a native of Europe, flowering 
from March to May. 

The second species has leaves much narrower 
than those of the first sort, and covered with 
soft hairs, not spotted: the stalks rise a foot 
high, and have narrow leaves on them, of the 
same shape with those below, but smaller, and 
almost embracing: the flowers are produced in 
bunches on the top of the stalks, of a beautiful 
blue colour* It is a native of Sweden* 

It varies with white flowers. 

The third has a perennial, thick, fleshy root, 
sending out manv small fibres: the stalks a foot 
and half high, dividing at the top into several 
short branches ; the leaves near the root four or 
five inches long, two inches and a half broad, 
smooth, of a light green, on short footstalks; 
those upon the stem diminish in their size up¬ 
wards, are of the same shape, and sessile. Every 
small branch at the top of the stalk is termi¬ 
nated by a cluster ok flowers, each standing 
upon a separate short peduncle. The most com¬ 
mon colour of these flowers is.blue; but there 
are some purple, others red, and some white* 
They appear in April, and if they have a shady 
situation continue in beauty great part of May* 
It grows upon mountains in most parts of 
North America, 

Culture ,—These plants are increased by seeds, 
and parting the roots* 

The seeds should be sown in the spring, in a 
bed or border of common earth, raking them 
in. They soon come up, and in the latter end 
of the summer they should be pm out, either 
where they arc to remain, or m nursery-beds, till 
October, when they should be planted out finally. 

The roots should be parted in the autumn, as 
about August or September, but the sootier 
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after they have done flowering, the better* They 
should not be divided too small, and be planted 
tli rcctlv; when they flower strong in the following 
spring. They afford ornament in shady situations* 
PUMPION or PUMPKIN. See Cucl rbita* 
PUNICA, a genus containing plants of the 
tree and shrub kinds. 

It belongs to the class am] order Iaisandria 
blonogtfriiuj and ranks in the natural order of 
Potnacet&t 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, bell-shaped, five-cleft perianthium, 
acute, coloured, permanent; the corolla has 
five roundish petals, from upright spreading, 
inserted into the calvx : the stamina have nu¬ 
merous capillary filaments, shorter than the 
calyx, and inserted into it: anthers somewhat 
oblong ; the pistillum is an inferior germ ; style 
simple, the length of the stamens: stigma 
headed: the pencarpium is a sub-globular pome, 
Urge, crowned with the calyx, divided into 
two chambers by a transverse partition, the up¬ 
per having about nine, the lower about three cells: 
partitions membranaceous: the seeds very many, 
angular, succulent: receptacle fleshy, scrobi- 
cular, dividing each cell of the pericarp two ways* 
The species are: 1, P. granatum^ Common 
Pomegranate Tree; e* P* nana , Dwarf Pome¬ 
granate Tree* 

The first is a tree which rises with a woody 
stem eighteen or twenty feet high, sending out 
branches the whole length, which likewise put 
out many slender twigs, rendering it very thick 
and bushy, some of which are armed with sharp 
thorns: the leaves are narrow spear-shaped, 
about three inches long, and half an inch 
broad in the middle, drawing to a point at each 
end ; are of a light lucid green, and stand op- 
061 te ; the flowers come out at the ends of the 
ranches, singly or three and four together; 
frequently one of the largest terminates the 
branch, and immediately under that arc two or 
three smaller buds, which continue a succession 
of flowers for some months. The fruit is a 
pome berry, covered with a hard coriaceous rind 
including a pulp* It is a native of Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, &c. Jn the West Indies, where it is sup¬ 
posed to have been introduced from Europe, the 
fruit is larger and better flavoured. 

There are several varieties: as the Large 
Double-flowered, and the Striped-flowered. 

The second species seldom rises more than 
five or six feet high; the flowers are much 4 
smaller than those of the common sort; the 
leaves are shorter and narrower ; the fruit is not 
larger than a nutmeg, and has little flavour: 
but it may be kept within compass; and in the 
West Indies, where it is a native, aud is planted 
Vou IL 
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for hedges, it continues flowering great part of 
the year. 

Culture *—The first sort and varieties are 
readily increased by layers; which should be 
laid ill autumn, chuosin^ the young branches 
for the purpose, giving a little slit underneath at 
a bud, and laying them in the usual way, giving 
occasional waterings in so miner; and by the 
following autumn they will be well rooted, and 
fit to be planted in nursery-rows for two or three 
years, to get strength, and then planted where 
they arc to remain* 

Those of the common sort and varieties may 
he trained as half or full standards, or as 
dwarf's; but those designed for walls should 
be managed as directed for peaches, &c* 

This sort may be planted against warm walls, 
and be pruned and trained as other fruit-trees* 
Of this sort, the double-flowering kind is 
much more esteemed than the other in this 
country for the sake of its Urge, fine, double 
flowers, which are of a most Beautiful scarlet 
colour; and, if the trees arc supplied with due 
nourishment, continue to produce flowers for 
two months successively ; which renders it one 
of the most valuable flowering trees* This sort 
may be rendered more productive of flowers by- 
grafting it upon stocks of the single kind, which 
check the luxuriancy of the trees, and cause them 
to produce flowers upon almost every shoot* 

The second sort may be raised also by layers, 
as the former, but must be planted in pots filled 
with rich earth, and preserved in a greenhouse. 
In the summer, when the flowers begin to ap¬ 
pear, if the plants are exposed to the open air, 
the buds will fall off without opening; they- 
should therefore be placed in an airy glass case, 
and a large share of air should be given them 
every day in warm weather. By this treatment 
the plants may be continued in flower upwards 
of three months, and make a fine appearance* 
These are very ornamental trees for shrub¬ 
beries and other places* 

PURGING NUT. See Jatropha* 
PURPLE APPLE* See Anwokj- 
PURSLANE* See Portulaca. 
PURSLANE TREE. See Portui,acabia* 
PYR US, a genus containing plants of the 
fruit-tree kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Icosandria 
Peniagynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Pomaces, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, concave, five-cleft, permanent > 
segments spreading : the corolla has five petals, 
roundish, concave, large, inserted into the calyx: 
the stamina have twenty filaments, awl-shaped, 
shorter than the corolla, inserted into the calyx; 
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anthers simple: the pist ilium is an inferior germ: 
styles five, filiform, the length of the stamens : 
stigmas simple : the pericarp!urn is a roundish 
pome, unibilicate, fleshy* with five membrana¬ 
ceous cells; the seeds some, oblong* blunt, acu¬ 
minate at the base, convex on one side, flat on 
The other. 

The species are : 1. P. comm vftfc, Comm on Pear* 
tree; 9, P, j Malus, Common Apple-tree; 3* P, 
spectalilhy Chinese Apple-tree; 4* P. pr?ntifolia t 
Siberian Crab*tree; 5. P. coronaria t Swcet-sccnt- 
ed Crab-tree ; 6. P . Cydonia , the Quince-tree. 

The first grows to a lofty tree, with upright 
branches, the twigs or branchkts hanging Jown: 
the leaves arc elliptical, obtuse, serrate; the 
younger ones clothed with a deciduous cotton 
underneath and along the edge; the stipules li¬ 
near: the flowers in terminating viliose corymbs 
of a snow white colour : the fruit is a pome. It 
is a native of Europe. 

It is observed that ** the Wild Pear, the mother 
of all the orchard and garden varieties, is thorny. 
The stipules are setaceous, white (or reddish), 
deciduous : the peduncles alternate; and the ca¬ 
lyx clothed with a ferruginous wool.’* 

There are numerous varieties; but those of 
most importance for cultivation are : 

The Little Musk, which is often termed the 
Supreme, The fruit, when ripe, is of a yellow 
colour; the juice somewhat musky; and, when 
gathered before it be too ripe, is a good fruit. 
It becomes ripe about the latter end or July, but 
continues good only a very short time. 

The Ohio, or Little Bastard Musk, which is 
pretty much like the other, but smaller. The 
skin* when ripe, has a few streaks of red on 
the sun side. 

The Green Chissel, or Hastings, which is a 
middle-sized fruit, that always remains green, 
and is full of juice when ripe. It becomes ripe 
in the beginning of August. 

The Red Muscadelle, which is a large early 
pear, of great beauty ; the skin is of a beau¬ 
tiful yellow striped with red, and the flesh has a 
rich flavour. It sometimes produces two crops 
in a year; the first about the end of July, and 
the second in September, or thereabouts. 

The Little Muscat, which is a small pear, 
having the skin very thin, and of a yellowish 
colour when ripe. This fruit has a rich musky 
flavour, but does not keep long. It becomes 
ripe about the beginning of August* 

The Lady's Thigh, which isTiere commonly 
tailed Jargonelle, W of a russet green colour 
from the sun, but towards it inclining lo an iron 
colour; the flesh is breaking, and has a rich 
musky flavour. It becomes ripe about the mid¬ 
dle of August. 


The Windsor, which has a smooth skin, and 
when ripe is of a yellowish-green colour; the 
flesfrds very soft, and, if permitted to hang but 
two or three days after it is ripe, grows mealy 
and is good for nothing. It becomes ripe about 
the latter end of August. 

The Jargonelle, which is commonly called 
Cuisse Madame. According to Mr. Forsyth 
it is certainly the true French Jargonelle; and 
the pear which commonly goes by that name 
here is the real Cuisse Madame, or Lady’s Thigh; 
it bring very probable that the names have 
been changed in coming to this country. This 
pear is somewhat like the Windsor; the skin is 
smooth, and of a pate green colour. It is a 
plentiful bearer; but the flesh is apt to be mealy 
if it stands to be ripe, which is about the mid¬ 
dle of August. It bears best on standards. 

The Orange Musk, which is of a yellow co¬ 
lour spotted with black ; the flesh is musky, but 
very apt to be dry. It ripens about the latter end 
of August. 

The Great Blanquet, or Bagpipe of Anjou, 
which has a smooth skin of a pale-green colour; 
the flesh it soft, and full of juice of a rich fla¬ 
vour. It ripens about the middle of August. 

The Little Blanquet, which is much Ies 3 than 
the former; of a pale colour, and the flesh tender 
and foil of a rich musky juice. It ripens about 
the latter end of August. 

The iLong-stalked Blanquet has a very 
smooth skin, white, and a little coloured towards 
the sun, and is full of a rich sugary juice. It 
becomes ripe at the latter end of August. 

The Skinless or Early Russel et, which is of 
a reddish colour, the skin extremely thin, and 
the flesh melting and full of a rich sugary juice. 
It ripens in the Tatter end of August, 

The Musk Robbie, or Queen's Pear (also 
called the Amber Pear), which is small, and of 
a yellow colour when ripe; it has a rich musky 
flavour, and U a great bearer. It ripens about 
the latter end of August. 

The Musk Drone, which has a skin of a yel¬ 
low colour when ripe, and a rich musky taste; 
but is apt to grow mealy if left too long on the 
tree. It ripens about the beginning of September. 

The Red Orange, which is of a greenish co¬ 
lour; but the side next the sun changes to a 
purple colour when ripe; the flesh is melting, 
and the juice sugary, with a little perfume. It 
ripens in the beginning of August. 

The Cassolette, or Green Muscat, is a small 
greenish pear with some specks in the skin. It 
is full of a rich perfumed juice, and ripens in 
the latter end of September* 

The Great Onion, Brown Admired, or King 
of Summer, which Is of a brownish colour next 
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the sun, and becomes ripe in the beginning of 
September. 

The Musk Orange, id which the skin is green, 
and the fle^h melting. It ripens in the beginning 
of September, 

The Avorat, or August Muscat, which has a 
-smooth skin of a whitish yellow colour \ the 
juice is richly sugared and perfumed, and it is 
esteemed one of the best Summer Pears yet 
known. It is a great bearer, and becomes ripe 
in the beginning of September. 

The Rose, or Ihorny Rose, which is shaped 
like the Great Onion Pear, but much larger, of 
a yellowish-green colour, but a little inclining 
to red next the sun. The flesh is breaking, ana 
the juice musky. It becomes ripe in t£e be¬ 
ginning of September. 

The Poire du Puchct, which has the flesh soft 
and tender, and the juice sugary. It ripens in 
the beginning of September. 

The Perfumed Pear, which is of a deep red 
colour spotted w ith brown; the flesh melting, but 
dry, and has a perfumed flavour. It ripens in 
the beginning of September, 

The Salviati, which is red and yellow next 
the sun, but whitish on the other side ; the flesh 
is tender, and the juice sugary and perfumed. 
It ripens about the middle of Seprember. 

The Rose Water, which has the skin rough, 
and of a brown colour, the juice very sweet, 
tasting like rose water. It ripens in .the latter 
end of September. 

The Russelet, in which the flesh is soft and 
tender, and the juice agreeably perfumed, it 
ripens in the latter end of September, 

The Great Mouth water, which has the flesh 
melting and full of juice. It ripens about the 
latter end of September* 

The Prince's Pear, which has a highly-fla¬ 
voured juice, and is a great bearer, ripening 
about the latter end of September. 

The Summer Bergamot, which is sometimes 
called Hamden's Bergamot. The flesh is melt¬ 
ing, and the juice highly perfumed. It ripens 
about the latter end of September. 

The Autumn Bergamot, which is smaller than 
the former; the flesh is melting, and the juice 
highly perfumed, it is a great bearer, and ripens 
in the beginning of October. 

The Summer BonchrGtien, which is very lull 
of juice, and is of a rich perfumed flavour. It 
ripens about the middle of September. 

The Beuive Rouge, (the Red Butter Pear,) 
which has the flesh very melting and full of a 
rich sugary juice* It ripens in the beginning of 
October, and, when first gathered from the tree, 
is one of the very beat sort of pears* 

The Dean's Pear, which has the flesh melting 


and full of juice, which is very cold. It is a great 
bearer, and ripens in the beginning of October, 

The Swiss Bergamothasa melting flesh, and ie 
full of juice. It ripens in the beginningof October. 

The Long Green, in which the flesh is melt¬ 
ing and fulfof juice. It ripens in the latter end 
of October, It is, by some, reckoned the same 
with the Moujtbwater. 

The White and Gray Monsieur John, which 
are the same ; the difference of their colour pro* 
ceeding from the different soils and situations 
wherein they grow, or the stocks on which they 
are grafted, if this pear be rightly managed, 
there are not many sorts in the same season lo 
be compared with it. The ilesli is breaking, and 
full of a rich sugared juice. It ripens in the lat¬ 
ter end of October, or beginning of November. 

The flowered Muscat, which is an excellent 
pear; the flesh is v^ry tender, and of a delicate 
flavour. It ripens in November* 

The Vine Pear, which is of a dark red colour; 
the liesh very melting, and full of a clammy 
juice* It cornea into eating in November* 

The Rousselinc Pear, which is of a deep red 
colour, with spots of gray ; the flesh is very 
tender and dehcate, and the juice very sweet, 
with an agreeable perfume. It ripens about the 
latter end of October, but does not keep. 

The Knave's Pear, which has the flesh fine 
and tender, and the juice very much sugared. It 
ripens in the latter end of October. 

The Marquis Pear is a pear which, when it L 
does not change yellow in ripening, is seldom 
good | but if it does, the flesh will be tender, 
delicate, and very full of juice, which is sugared. 
It comes into eating in November. 

The Crasane Pear, which has the flesh ex¬ 
tremely tender and buttery, and full of a rich 
sugared juice. It is the very best pear of the 
season, and comeg into eating about the lattef 
end of December. 

The Lansac, or Dauphine Peaf, which has the 
flesh yellow, tender, and melting; the juice is sn¬ 
ared, and a little perfumed. It is in eating the 
cginning of December. 

The Martin Sec (the Dry Martin), which is 
almost like the Russelet in shape and colourj 
the flesh is breaking and fine; and the juice 
sugared, w ith a little perfume. It is in earing 
about the beginning of December. 

The Amadot, which is rather dry, but high- 
flavoured : it is in eating about the middle of 
December. 

The Little Lard Pear, which is extremely fine; 
the flesh melting ; the juice much sugared, and 
has an agreeable musky flavour. It ts in earing 
the latter end of December, and is esteemed one 
of the best fruits in that season. 

Sg9 
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The Louisbon (the Good Lewis), which 
has the flesh extremely tender, and full of a 
very sweet juice. It is in eating about the mid¬ 
dle of December. 

The Colmar Pear, which is very tender, and 
the juice greatly sugared. It is in eating about 
the beginning of January, and is esteemed an 
excellent fruit. 

The LXsqhasserie, which has the flesh melt¬ 
ing and buttery; the juice is sugary, with a 
little perfume. It is in eating about the first of 
January. It hears best on standards. 

The Virgouleuse Pear, which is esteemed by 
some as one of the best fruits of the season; 
the flesh is melting, and full of a rich juice. It 
is in eating about the first of January, In dry 
and cold seasons it is very apt to crack, which 
greatly diminishes its value* 

The Ambmte, which is esteemed a very good 
pear; the flesh is quite melting, and full of 
sweet perfumed juice. It comes into eating 
about the beginning of January* 

The Epined'Hyvcr (the Winter Thom Pear), 
which has a very tender buttery pulp, of an agree¬ 
able taste, with a sweet juice highly perfumed. 
It is in eating about the latter end of December. 

The St. Germain Pear, which is a fine fruit 
.and keeps long; the flesh is melting, and very 
full of juice, which in a dry season, or if planted 
on a warm dry soil, Is very sweet. It is in eat¬ 
ing from December till February, Mr. Forsyth 
remarks, that it is w an excellent bearer, when 
planted as a dwarf standard, aud comes in suc¬ 
cession after the same sort of pears on wall-trees 
are over," 

The St. Austin, which is pretty full of juice, 
and which is often a tittle sharp; the flesh is 
tender, but not buttery. It is in eating the latter 
end of December, and continues good two 
months, or longer. 

The Spanish Bonchr£iien, which is a large 
fine pear, the flesh is breaking, aud the juice 
sweet. It is in eating ifi January. 

The Wilding of Cassoy, which is also called 
the Small Winter Butter Pear, is a small fruit; 
the flesh is melting, aud the juice very rich : it is 
an excellent bearer on standards. It is in eating 
in January. 

The Martin Sire, or the Lord Martin, which 
is a good fruit; the flesh is breaking and full of 
Juice, which is very sweet and a little perfumed. 
It is in eating in January. 

The Winter Russelet, which has the flesh 
buttery and melting, and generally full of a sweet 
juice. It is in eating in the latter end of January. 

The Franc Real, or the Golden End of Winter, 
which is only esteemed for baking* 

The Brown Beurr4, which U of a reddish* 


brown colour on the side next the sun, and yel¬ 
lowish on the other side. The flesh is melting, 
and full of a rich juice. It ripens in October, 
and is esteemed an excellent pear. 

The Holland Bergamot, Amosclle, or Lord 
Cheney^, which is a very good pear; the flesh 
is half buttery and tender, and the juice is highly 
flavoured. It keeps from the end of January 
till April. 

The German Muscat, which is an excellent 
pear; it is buttery and tender, and the juice is 
highly flavoured. It is in eating from February 
till April or May. 

The Pear of Naples, or Easier St. Germain, 
which is half-breaking ; the juice is sweet, and 
a little vinous. It is in eating in March. 

The Winter Bnnchrctien, which is very large; 
the flesh is Under and breaking, and is very ftill 
of a rich sugared juice. It is in eating from 
the end of March till June. 

The La Pastorelle, which is tender and but¬ 
tery, and the juice sweet. It is in eating in 
March, 

The St. Martial, or the Angelic Pear, which 
has the flesh tender and buttery, and the juice 
very sweet. It is in eating in March* 

The Wilding of Chautnonlelle, which is 
melting, the juice very rich, and a little per¬ 
fumed. It is in eating in January, 

The Brown St. Germain, whicn is a very fine 
high-flavoured pear on dwarfs and standards, 
and comes in after the Wall St. Germain* It 
continues in eating from December to the end 
of March. 

The Pear d'Auch, which was introduced by 
the late Duke of Northumberland, It much re¬ 
sembles the Colmar, but is fuller towards the 
stalk. It is in eating from Christmas to April, 
and is, without exception, the best of all the 
Winter Pears. 

The Swan’s Egg, which is a middle-sized 

! >ear, in shape like an egg; it is of a green co- 
our, thinly covered with brown; the flesh is 
melting, and full of a pleasant musky juice. It 
comes in eating in November. It is healthy, 
and bears well either as a standard or in any 
other way. 

The Bergamot de Pasque, which has also the 
following names:—the Terling, the A moselle, 
the Paddington, and the Tarquin.' It is a fine 
handsome Fruit, green when gathered, and of a 
yellowish t>r straw colour when ripe. It comes 
into eating about the month of April, continues 
till June, and makes a very handsome appear¬ 
ance at table. 

The Golden Bcurr6, which is a very fine pear; 
it is of a beautiful scarlet colour next the sun, 
and of a gold colour on the other side* The 
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flesh is melting, and the juice high-flavoured. 
It ripens in October, It succeeds best on an 
east aspect, and a loamy soil* It is a plentiful 
bearer, Mr* Forsyth observes, that it u was 
introduced from Burgundy by the iate Marshal 
Conway, and was first raised, in this country, 
at hU seat of Park Place, near Henley-upon- 
Thames, now the seat of Lord Malmesbury/' 
The Williams's Seedling Pear, which resembles 
a Summer Bonchr£lien, but is more juicy, is a 

f reat bearer, and ripens in September, Mr, 
orsyth savs that it 44 will be a valuable acqui¬ 
sition to tfie market-gardeners, as it immedi¬ 
ately succeeds the Windsor Pear/ 1 

The Citron de Cannes, which is a middle- 
sized pear, of a yellowish-green cast, full at the 
eye ; of a round shape, but tapering a little to¬ 
ward the stalk, which is long. It becomes ripe 
in July. 

And the True Golden Beurr£, which in shape 
and size resembles the Brown Beurre; but is of 
a reddish-brown colour next the sun- It is a 
very fine pear, but does not keep long. It 
comes into eating in October. 

Mr- Forsyth gives the following selection from 
Anderson's andCo/s Catalogue, of Edinburgh ; 

Of the Summer Kinds-T he Pear James, 
which is soon ri]>e, and soon rotten, has a little 
flavour, and is the earliest pear in Scotland. 

The Early Carnock, which is indifferent, of 
a yellow colour, and bright red towards the sun ; 
making a beautiful standard tree. 

The Lemon, Lady's Lemon, or Lady La- 
mont, which is indifferently good, but princi¬ 
pally valued for coming early, and being a good 
bearer in common. 

The Green Pear of Pihkey, which is a small 
green pear, nearly round, of a sweetish taste or 
Savour. 

The Forrow Cow, a Clydesdale pear, which 
is a large pear with a short stalk ; flat towards 
the eye; the colour red and yellow; the flesh 
tender, and muaked in its flavour. 

The Pear Sauch, a Clydesdale pear, which is 
a big-bellied beautiful pear; the tree large, a 
great bearer, and fit for an orchard; but the 
fruit is not very good. 

The Gray Honey, which is a prttty good 
pear. 

The Green Orange Pear, or Orange Vert, 
which is a very good pear* 

The Brrtte Bone, Chaw Good, or the Pope's 
Pear, winch is only an indifferent sort. 

The Golden Knap, supposed Scotch, which 
is a small Summer Pear, of tolerably good quali¬ 
ties. 

The Early Achan, an indifferent fruit; greatly 
inferior to the Winter Pear of that name* 


The Hanging Leaf, which is the name in 
Clydesdale, is good and beautiful; almost round ; 
its colour red and yellow: a delicious sweetness 
is found in its taste. 

The Scots Bergamot, which is a large good 
pear, of a yellow and red colour; the flesh 
lender and juicy. 

The Longueville, which is very good, but a 
precarious bearer; supposed French, though 
not in their catalogues under that name. 

The Masked Bonchretien, Gratioli, Cucuim- 
her, or Spinola’s Pear, which is a very good 
pear when grafted on a free stock ; its pulp be¬ 
ing somewhat between short and tender, with a 
great deal of perfumed juice; its colour red on 
one side, and white on the other. 

And the Saffron Pear, which is a pretty large 
well-shaped pear, fit for the orchard or the 
field. 

Of the Autumnal Kinds —The Keather, which 
is a Clydesdale pear, of middling size, and ob¬ 
long shape, its juice agreeable. 

The French Carnock, which is tolerably good* 

The El shin Haft, or Good'Man Pear, which 
is a lung pear, flat towards the eye; its colour 
green and yellow ; its flesh hard, ary, and sweet 
m the taste. 

The Drummond, or Late Scotch Carnock, 
which is very good, if eaten before it grows 
mealy ; its colour a bright red and yellow^ 

The Vicar, an oblong pear, with the colour- 
yellow, red and striped; tender, sweet, and 
musked, but dry in eating* 

The Royal Orange Bergamot, which differs 
from the Orange Bergamot in being yellower,, 
and sometimes having a faint red on otic side. 

The Green Pear of Yair, which is sweet* 
juicy, and melting ; of a moderate size ; taking 
its name from, Yair, on Tweed-side, where it 
was first discovered* 

The Rob Hind, Which, is very indifferent. 

The Le Besideri, the Wilding oF the forest of 
Ileri in Bretagne, which is a yellowish pear, of 
middle size, but which is indifferent. 

The Unicorn Pear, which is of a beautiful 
red and yellow colour f but rather austere in the 
taste or flavour. 

Of'the Winter KtTtdy —The Winter Achan,. 
which 15 a Scotch Pear; among the best early 
Winter Pears, and equal to most of those o t 
the French kind* 

The Brier Bush, which U Scotch ; a good 
pear, and will ripen in. most seasons ; it is a 
small i>eaiy of a firm, substance, and sweet taste. 

The Brompton Park, which is a seedling sent 
by Jeffery* of that name. 

The Bound Winter, which is a Clydesdale 
pear; a very excellent Winter Pear* 
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The Poir Portrait or Gate Pear, which is 
proper for baking. 

The La Double Fleur, or the Double-flower¬ 
ing Pear, which is a large flat beautiful pear, 
with a smooth skin, and blush colour on one 
aide, and yellow on the other : it is the best to 
preserve, taking a beautiful red colour from the 
fire* 

And to these the following list is added;—Tire 
Ambrosia Pear, the Ashton Town, the Autumn 
Musk Bo»chr£ticn, the Bishop’s Thumb, the 
Bloody Pear proper for baking, the Brocas Ber¬ 
gamot, the Bari and proper for perry, the Be- 
sidcri fit for baking, the Beurre du Roi, the 
Black Peat of Worcester fit for baking, the Bri- 
tannia, the Burdelieu, the Doyenne or St* Mi¬ 
chael, the Catilbc fit for baking, the Easter 
St. Germain, the GausePs Bergamot, the Gol¬ 
den Beurre, the Gray Beurre, the Gray Good- 
wife, the Green Sugar, the Green Bergamot, 
the Huntingdon Pear, the Huffcap proper for 
perry, the King's Catharine, the Lammas, the 
London Sugar, the Muscat Almain, the Musk 
Blanquct, the Oldfield proper for perry, the 
■Orange Bergamot, the Pear Piper, the Pyrin* 
PoIIveria, tlie Red Admirable, the Rough Cap 
proper for perry, the Scotch Bergamot, the Se¬ 
ven-angled, the Silver-striped, the Spanish 
Red Warden best for baking, the Squash pro- 

« er for perry, the Striped Verte Longue, and the 
Vhlxt Beurre. 

And for small gardens, where there is room 
only for a few trees, the following are recom¬ 
mended as proper for furnishing a regular suc¬ 
cession of fruit: 

Summer Kinds —The Musk Pear, the Green 
Chissel, the Jargonelle, the Summer Bergamot, 
and the Summer Bonchrdtien* 

Of the Autumn Kinds —The Orange Berga¬ 
mot, the Autumn Bergamot, the Gansel’s Ber¬ 
gamot, the Brown Beurr£, the Doyenne or St. 
Michael, and the Swan's Egg* 

Of the Winter Kinds —'flic Crasane, the 
Cbaumonielle, the St. Germain, the Colmar, 
the D'Auch, the L’Eschasserie, the Winter 
Bonchr^uen, and the Bergamot de Pasque, 

The second species is a spreading tree, with 
the branches and twigs irregular aud twisting, 
more horizontal than in the first; the leaves 
ovate, serrate, the younger ones pubescent un¬ 
derneath : the stipules linear : the flowers in 
terminating, sessile, villose umbels, w hite, finely 
tinged with red on the outside : the fruit round¬ 
ish, umhilicatc at the base, and acid. It is a 
native of Europe. 

In its wild state it is called the Crab or 
Wilding, and is armed with thorns, as well as 
the Wild Pear. Miller mentions two varieties in 


the fruit of the Crab, one white, the ether pur- 

f ile towards the sun; but it is commonly yeb 
owish green with a tinge of red. And also * 
variety with variegated leaves. 

There are a great many varieties of the Apple, 
but the following are given by Mr. Forsyth as 
the most deserving of attention : 

The Acklam’s Russet, which is a small York¬ 
shire apple, of a russet colour toward the sun, 
and yellow on the other side; it becomes ripe 
in January, and keeps till March. 

The Aromatic Pippin, which is a very good 
apple, of a bright russet next the sun ; antf the 
flesh has a fine aromatic flavour. It ripens in 
October. 

The Baxter's Pearmain, which is a real Nor¬ 
folk apple, of a handsome size, and pale-green 
colour, foil of small dark spots. It is a fine 
kitchen fruit, and will keep till April. It is 
also a good eating apple. 

The Beauty of Kent, which is a fine large ap¬ 
ple, resembling a Codlin. It is streaked with a 
line red towards the sun, and of a beautifol yel¬ 
low, with some streaks of red on the other side. 
It is a very good apple, coming into eating in 
September, and keeping till the latter end of 
April. 

The Belle Grisdeline, which is anew seedling 
raised at Norwich, of much beauty, and never 
failing to afford crops. It was first propagated 
by Mr. Lind ley, about seven years ago, who 
gave it this name. It is a handsome apple, re¬ 
sembling the Burs doff, of a yellow colour, with 
red toward the sun, and an excellent table ap¬ 
ple, keeping till March, 

The Bell’s Peannain, which is a real Norfolk 
apple, large and handsome; red toward the 
sun, and yellow on the other side. It is a fine 
kitchen fruit, and pretty good to cat raw, keep¬ 
ing till June. 

The Best Pool, which is a middle-sized ap¬ 
ple, of a pale-green colour, streaked with red 
towards the sun. It is a good apple, in eating 
from January to April. 

The Black Apple, which is a middle-sized 
fruit, of a dark mahogany colour next the sun, 
but fainter on the other side. It is of a plea¬ 
sant sweet taste, keeping till the middle of April. 

The Bland’s Summer Pippin, which is a hand¬ 
some apple, of a gold colour, and an agreeable 
flavour. It is a great bearer, ripe in September, 
and keeps till Christmas. 

The Blatchc’s fine small Table-Apple, which 
is about the size of a small Golden Pippin ; red 
toward the sun, and green on the other side. It 
has a sugary uste, aud comes into eating in Ja¬ 
nuary* 

Thetioomiey, which is a pretty large handsome 
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apple, of a flat shape, and deep-red colour; 
and the flesh is streaked with red. It i$ not fit 
to eat raw, but will do well for cider, or for 
the kitchen* ll keeps till April* 

The Bovey Rcdsircak, which is a handsome 
apple, of a flattish shape, beautifully streaked 
with a bright red next the eye, which is small, 
and of a yellow colour about the footstalk* It 
keeps rill the bttcr end of October, 

The Broad-eyed Pippin, which is a fine large 
flat apple, with a very large eye; the colour is 
a greenish-velloiv, with a little red toward the 
sun. It is a good apple, and keeps till May, 

The Brandy Apple, which is about the size of 
a Golden Pippin, flat-shaped, and of a yellow¬ 
ish russet colour, It is of a pleasant flavour; 
comes into eating in January, and keeps till 
March, 

The Bursdoff, or Queen's Apple, which is a 
beautiful fruit, red next the >im ? and of a fine 
yellow on the other side, it is a very fine ap¬ 
ple ; in Mr. Forsyth's opinion, next in perfection 
to the Golden Pippin, and about the same size. It 
is in eating from November to the end of March. 

The Cadbury Pound, which is a middle-sized 
apple, of a light-green colour* It is of a good 
flavour; ripening in January, and keeping till 
March. 

The Carnation Apple, which is a beautiful 
middle-sized fruit, finely striped with red. It 
is ripe in January, and keeps till May. 

The Carbury Pippin, which in size and shape 
resembles the French Crab, and is of a deep 
green colour. It is a good baking apple, keep¬ 
ing rill March- 

The Caraway Russet, which is a handsome 
russet-coloured apple, about the size of a Non¬ 
pareil. 

The Calville, Red and White, which are 
good apples, and of a vinous taste. Some have 
a red and some a white pulp, the white being 
reckoned of a most delicious taste. They are in 
earing in September and the following month* 

The Cat’s Head, which is a large oblong ap- 
le, of a greenish-yellow colour, with a little 
rownish red next the sun ; sometimes the co¬ 
lour inclines to a rasset. It ta a good baking 
apple, and is in eating from October to De¬ 
cember. 

The Cockagee, which is a conical-shaped 
middle“ized apple, red on that side next the 
sun, and of a fine yellow colour on the other* 
If properly managed, the fruit keeps rill Fe¬ 
bruary. It is a famous cider apple, and also 
bak es well. 

The Codlin, which is generally the first ap¬ 
ple that is brought to market. Its fruit is so 
well known that it needs no description. It is 
8 


m eatmg from July to December; and is good 
either I or baking or boiling. 

The Cornish Nonpareil, which is rather un¬ 
der the middle size, is a little flatted, and of a 
russet colour. It is a very good apple, and 
keeps till the middle of March. 

The Cornish Pearmain, which is of a middling 
size, and long shape; of a dull green colour on 
one side, and russet on the other. It is a very 
good apple, and keeps till the latter end of 
April. 

The Court-of-Wick Pippin, which is de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Billmgsly, in his ** Survey of 
Somerset shire,” as “ the favourite apple, both 
as a table- and cider-fruit, taking its name from 
the spot where it was first produced. It origi¬ 
nated from the pip or seed of the Golden Pip¬ 
pin, and may be considered as a beautiful va¬ 
riety of that fruit* In shape, colour, and fla¬ 
vour, it has not its superior: the tree is large, 
handsome, and spreading, and a very luxuriant 
bearer* On the whole, it cannot he too strongly 
recommended, ,J It is larger than the Golden 
Pippin, of a yellowish-green colour, and a lit¬ 
tle ringed with red next the sun. Ij comes into 
eating in January. 

The Cockles Pippin, which is a handsome 
oval-shaped apple, below the middle size, of a 
russet colour, mixed with yellow and red. It 
keeps till April* 

The Corpendu, or Hanging Body, which is 
a very large apple, and has a red cast on the 
side towards the sun; but is pale on the other 
side. It takes its name from always hanging 
downwards; and comes into eating in Sep¬ 
tember. 

The Dalmahoy Pippin, which is about the 
size of a Golden Pippin, of a green colour, and 
a little streaked with red towards the sun. It 
has a tolerably good flavour, rather sharp ; and 
is in eating from September to February, 

The Dimock’s Red, which is under the mid¬ 
dle size, of a line red colour, intermixed with a 
little yellow on the side from the sun, It is ripe 
in January*, and keeps rill March. 

The Dredge’s Seedling, which is a fine large 
apple, striped with red next the sun, and of a 
yellowish-green on the other side. This is an 
excellent kitchen apple, of a pleasant taste, and 
keeps till the latter end of January, 

The Dredged Beauty of Wilts, which is a 
beautiful apple, of a good size, and one of the 
finest yet known in point of general utility* It 
is of a fine bright yellow colour, spotted with 
red towards the sun; and has an excellent vi¬ 
nous flavour. It 13 good either for the table or 
baking, and keeps till March. 

The Dredge's Russet, which is a small apple, 
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nF a greenish-russet colour, and of a pleasant 
flavour. It is ripe in November, and keeps till 
Midsummer. 

The Dredge's White Lily* which Is a fine 
apple, of an exceeding high flavour, and keeps 
till March. 

The Dredge's Fair Maid of Wishford, which 
is a fine middle*sized apple, of a yellowish- 
green colour, with some russet next the sun, 
and of an excellent flavour- It is a great bearer, 
and is in eating from Christmas to Easter, be¬ 
ing an excellent dessert apple* 

The Dredge's Queen Charlotte, which is a 
beautiful middle-sized apple, of a gold colour, 
with red towards the sun. U is of an exquisite 
flavour, conies into eating about Christmas, and 
keeps till February* 

The Dredge's Fame, which is a good-sized 
apple, red towards the sun, and streaked like 
the UI baton Pippin on the other side. It is a 
most excellent apple, being in eating from 
Easter to Midsummer. 

The Dumpling Apple, which is a handsome 
apple, and rather above the middle size, flat¬ 
shaped, and of a greenish-yellow colour, with 
some faint streaks of red. It keeps till March* 

The Dutch Queening, which is a large ap¬ 
ple, somewhat resembling the Cat's Head in 
shape. The colour is red next the sun, and 
green on the other side, w ith sometimes a little 
red. The fruit is fit only for the kitchen, and 
for making cider. It is ripe in January, keep¬ 
ing till the end of March. 

The Elton's Yellow Kernel, which is a hand¬ 
some middle-sized applc ? of a yellow colour* 
It is a good tabic apple, being in eating from 
January to March* 

The i^iglish Rennet, which is a handsome 
apple, beautifully streaked with red, but darkest 
towards the sun; of a tolerable flavour, but apt 
to grow mealy when kept too long. It keeps till 
the middle of May. 

The Embroidered Apple, which is pretty 
large, and the stripes of red very broad, from 
which circumstance it takes its name. It is 
commonly used as a kitchen apple, becoming 
ripe in October. 

The Everlasting Striped Apple, which is be¬ 
low the middle size, of a conical shape. The 
colour is a striped green towards the footstalk, 
and red towards the eye. 

The Famensc, which is a pretty large apple, 
of a beautiful dark red, with a little yellow on 
the side from the sun. Its flesh is very white, 
and full of a rich sugary juice; coming into 
eating about the latter cud of October. It was 
intreduced from Canada by Mr. Barclay of 
Brompton* 
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The Fcnouillct, ou Pomme d’Anis, the Fen¬ 
nel or Anise Apple, which is a middlesized 
fruit, of a gray colour; the pulp is tender, and 
has a spicy taste, like aniseed* It becomes ripe 
in September and October. 

The Flower of Kent, which U a large hand¬ 
some apple, of a yellow colour, and pretty 
good flavour. It keeps till the middle of April. 

The Fox*whelp, which is a small apple, 
streaked with red. It is ripe in January, it is 
a cider apple. 

The Franklin's Golden Pippin, which is a 
handsome middle-sized apple, of a conical 
shape and gold colour, beautifully marked with 
dark spots. The fruit has a fine aromatic fla¬ 
vour, and deserves the first place at the table; 
but it is a shy bearer- It comes into eating 
about the middle of November* 

The French Crab, which is a large handsome 
apple, of a deep green colour, with a little red 
next the sun. It will keep all the year; is a 
good baking apple, and, if the summer be 
warm, pretty good for earing, and is a great bearer* 
The French Codlin, which is a pretty large 
apple, of a conical shape, and green colour, 
with rtd towards the sun, coming into eating in 
January* 

The Feam's Pippin, which is of the shape and 
size of a Nonpareil* It is of a beautiful scarlet 
next the sun, and of a golden yellow ou the 
other side. It makes a fine show at table, and 
keeps till the latter end of February, 

The French Spaniard, which is a large ap¬ 
ple, in form of a hexagonal prism with the an¬ 
gles a little rounded, and of a yellowish-green 
colour: is pretty good, and keeps till the latter 
end of April. 

The French or White Rennet, which is a 
large fruit, of a yellowish-green colour, with 
some gray spots* It has a sugary juice, and is 
good either for earing or baking* 

The Gargey Pippin, which is a handsome co¬ 
nical-shaped apple, under the middle size, of a 
greenish yellow colour, with a little red towards 
ihc sun. T his is a pretty good apple, and keeps 
till May- 

The Gill!flower, which is a fine handsome 
apple, red towards the sun, and of a yellowish- 
green on the other side, having a. fine flavour, 
and keeping till the latter end of March. 

The Onl3cn Rennet, which is a beautiful ,ap* 
pie, a little flatted ; of a fine red colour towards 
the sun, and yellow on the other side. It is a 
good eating apple, and keeps till February, 

The Golden Russet, which is a fine middle- 
sized apple, of a golden-russet colour, from 
which it takes its name. It is a good apple, 
and keeps long. 
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The Golden Pearmain, which is a fine apple, 
above the middle size, of a fine deep red towards 
the sun, with a 1 ulie yellow on (he other side: 
when much exposed to the sun it is some limes 
red all over* 

The Golden Mundi, which is a fine hand- 
some apple, beautifully streaked with red ; of a 
good flavour, excellent for baking, and will keep 
till January. It is a good sauce apple. 

The Goiden Glocester, which is a handsome 
middle-sized apple, of a flat shape, and gold 
colour, with red toward the &uu. It is a good 
apple, and keeps till March. 

The Golden Knob is a handsome though ra¬ 
ther small apple, of a fine gold colour, some- 
times inclining to a russet. It has a pleasant 
flavour. 

The Golden Pippin is well known ; and the 
French own it to be of English origin. It is 
almost peculiar to this country ; for there are 
few countries abroad where it succeeds well. 
It is yellow as gold ; the juice is very sweet; the 
skin (especially where exposed to the sun} is 
often freckled with dark yellow spots, it is 
certainly the most autient as well as the most 
excellent apple that we have. It ripens in Oc¬ 
tober, and keeps through the winter. It has se¬ 
veral sub-varieties. 

The Godolphin Apple, which is a very hand¬ 
some large fine fruit, streaked with red on the 
side next the sun, and of a yellowish colour on 
the other side. It is in eating from the latter 
end of September to December. 

The Green Dragon, which is a fine large ap- 

[ lie, of an excellent flavour, and pale-green co- 
our. It is rather too large for the table, and 
is therefore mostly used as a kitchen apple. It 
keeps till March. 

The Great or Large Russet, which is a mid¬ 
dle-sized fruit, of a russet-colour, with a little 
dark-red toward the sun. A pretty good apple, 
and keeps till April. 

' The Gnddleton Pippin, which is a large an- 
lax-shaped apple, of a green colour, with a 
ittle blush toward the sun. It is a baking ap¬ 
ple, and keeps till March. 

The Gru mas's Pippin, which is about the size 
and shape of a Golden Pippin; of a dingey- 
green colour next the sun, and of a dull yellow 
on the other side. It is ripe in January, and 
keeps till April. 

The Hagloe Crab, which is a yellow-coloured 
conical-shaped apple, below the middle size. 
It is ripe in January ; but is only fit for making 
cider, or for baking. 

The Hall Door, which is a fine large apple, 
of a flat shape, beautifully streaked with red to¬ 
ward the sun, and of a greenish-yellow on the 
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other side. It is of a flue flavour, aild is in e&t^' 
ing from January till March. 

The Hallingbury, which is a large flat-shaped 
apple, with large ridges from the base to the 
crown. It is of a beautiful red toward the sun, 
and of a yellowish colour on the other side and 
towards the eye. 

The Hampshire Nonsuch, which is a pretty 
large well-shaped apple, of a greenish-yellow, 
colour, streaked with red. It keeps till the lat¬ 
ter end of November. 

The Harvey's Russet, which is so called in 
Cornwall, is a large russet-coloured apple, with 
a little red toward the sun. It is a famous 
kitchen fruit, and tolerably good raw, with a 
musky flavour. 

The Holland Pippin, which U a middle-sized 
apple of a flatlish shape. Its colour is yellow, 
in some places inclining to green, with, some- 
limes, a little red toward the sun. It is a 
pretty good apple, keeping till the middle of 
April. 

The Hollow-eyed Pippin, which is a middle- 
sized apple, of a yellow colour, beautifully spot* 
ted with red toward the sun; and the eye is 

E deep, It is a good sharp-flavoured apple, 
ig till the middle of May. 

The Hollow-eyed Rennet of Cornwall, which 
is a handsome flat-shaped apple, under the 
middle size, of a greenish-yellow colour, some¬ 
times intermixed with russet. It is of an excel¬ 
lent flavour, and keeps till April. 

The Hedge Apple, which is a new fruit, of 
middle size and handsome conical shape, red 
toward the sun, and of a straw-colour on the 
other side. It is of a tolerably good flavour, 
and keeps rill the latter end of April. 

The Hogshead Apple, which is a small red 
fruit; the flesh is red, and the taste austere. It 
is a cider apple, becomes ripe in January, and 
beeps till March. 

The Hubhard’s, or the Russet Pearmain, which 
is a real Norfolk apple; and, though not hand¬ 
some, is one of the best table apples. It is of 
a dark russet colour, becomes ripe in January, 
and keeps till April. 

The John Apple, which* is a middle-sized 
handsome fruit, of a green colour, with a little 
red toward the sun; the foot-stalk being very 
small. It is an excellent cider and baking apple, 
from Devonshire; is of an excellent flavour, and 
keeps till March. 

The Isle-of-Wight Pippin, which is a hand¬ 
some middle-sizea apple, of a greenish-yellow 
colour. 

The Juneriog, or Jenneting, which is a small 

{ ellowiah apple, red on the side next the suik 
t is a pretty fruit for early variety, and ripens 
fi R 
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about the latter end of June or beginning of the 
following month, 

The Kernel Rethtreak, which is of a greenish- 
yellow, with broad streaks of a dark-red all over 
it, and a yellow ground finely speckled with red 
next the sun* 

The Kernel Pearmain, which is a small hand¬ 
some apple, red toward the sun, and of a yel¬ 
lowish-green mixed with red on the other side. 
It is of a good flavour, keeping till the middle 
of May, 

The Kentish Pippin, which is a good-sized 
apple, finely streaked with red* It is of a fine 
flavour, comes into eating about Christinas, and 
keeps till February, 

The Kentish Nonpareil, which is a handsome 
flat-shaped apple, of a light-russet colour, in¬ 
clining to red toward the sun* It is of a good 
flavour; and keeps till May, 

^ The King of the Pippins, which is a middle- 
sized apple, of a fine gold colour, a little streak¬ 
ed with red towards the sun. It is ripe in Ja¬ 
nuary, and keeps till the latter end of March, 
when it becomes mealy* 

The King Apple, which is a middle-sized 
apple, of a conical shape ; and its colour is that 
of a beautiful red intermixed with a little yel¬ 
low on one side* This apple is of a pleasant 
sugary taste, and keeps till the latter end of 
April* 

The Kirke's Seedling, which is a large beau¬ 
tiful apple of a fine ted colour towards the base, 
and yellow toward the eye* The footstalk is 
slender, and the eye large. 

The Kirke's Scarlet Pear main, which is a 
handsome middle-sized apple, of a beautiful red 
toward the sun, and a little yellow on the other 
side; becoming ripe in January* 

The Kirke's Scarlet Admirable, which is a 
good apple for baking, and of a beautiful scar¬ 
let colour, is in eating about the month of Ja¬ 
nuary, 

The Kentish Fill-Basket, which is a species 
of Codim, of a iaige size, and generally need 
for baking. It is in eating from August to 
October. 

The Kirton or Crack'd Pippin, which is a 
middle-sized apple, of a greenish-yellow co¬ 
lour, with little dark spots. The coat ts gene¬ 
rally rough toward the footstalk. It is a good 
apple for the table, coming into eating in Sep¬ 
tember. 

The Lady's Finger, which is an excellent table 
•ppif, of a conical shape; led next the sun, 
and of a yellowish cast on the other side, hav¬ 
ing a sweet pleasant flavour, and keeping till 
May* 

The Large Styie, which » a handsome cider 

l 


apple, of a yellow colour, with a little red next 
the sun. It becomes ripe in November* 

The Lisbon Pippin, which is a handsome 
middle-sized apple, of a flat shape, a fine red 
toward tile sun, and of a reddish*yellow on the 
other side* The flesh is firm, and has a sharp 
leasant taste. It comes into eating in Move in ^ 
er. 

The Loan's Pearmain, which is a lage oval¬ 
shaped apple, of a dull green colour intermixed 
with a brownish red, deepest next the sun. 'It 
is a pretty good table apple, of a sharp taste, 
ripening in September aud keeping till May, 
but is apt to grow mealy. 

The London Pippin, or Five-crowned Pippin, 
which is a fine large apple, of a green colour, 
streaked with red toward the sun* It resembles 
the Ribs ton Pippin, but is larger. It has a pretty 
agreeable taste; and will come into eating about 
the latter end of November. It is good for the 
kitchen and table; and a most abundant bearer* 
It keeps till the middle of April* 

The Le Calville d' Automne, the Autumn 
Cal vi lie, which is a large fruit, of an oblong 
figure, and of a fine red colour toward the sun, 
having a vinous juice, and is much esteemed by 
the French* 

The Long Laster, which is a middle-sized 
apple, of an angular shape, and fine yellow co¬ 
lour, with a beautiful red next the sun* It is of 
a tolerable flavour, and keeps till the middle of 
May, but is apt to become mealy* 

The Lemon Pippin, which is & handsome 
oval-shaped apple, of a gold colour. It is of a 
fine flavour, and will keep till the beginning of 
March. 

The Long Seam, which is a large angular* 
shaped baking apple, of a pretty good flavour, 
will) light green colour* It keeps till the latter 
end of January. 

The Lord Cheney's Green, which rs a middle- 
sized Yorkshire apple, resembling the Yorkshire 
Greening. It is of a dark green colour, with a 
little of a chocolate colour next the sun. It is 
a baking apple, and keeps till the middle of 
May. 

The Lord Arundel's Apple, which is large, of 
an angular shape; the colour is green, with a 
little dingey red toward the sun. It is from 
France, and good for sauce, keeping well* 

The Lord Camden's Rennet, which is a good- 
sized seedling, of a yellow colour, with a little 
brownish red next the sun* It is a good-flavour¬ 
ed apple, and keeps till March. 

The Lucas's Pippin, which is a handsome 
middle-sized, cylindrical-shaped apple, of a 
beautiful orange colour. It is a pretty good 
fruit, and keeps till the latter cud of ApriL 
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The Maiden*s Blush, which is a small apple, 
of a dark mahogany colour next the sun, but 
paler on the other side, and sometimes of a 
greenish casu The taste is austere, and of course 
this fruit is not fit for the table; but does very 
well for baking, or for cider* It keeps till the 
beginning of March, 

The Mansfield Tart, which is a large Nottiner- 
ham apple, but most known in Yorkshire, It 
is handsome, of a green colour, having a little 
cast of a brownish red, with dark spots next the 
tun, being a baking apple, and keeping till Fe¬ 
bruary. 

The May Germet, which is rather under the 
middle size, of a greenish-yellow colour, slightly 
streaked with red next tne sun. It keeps till 
April. 

The Major HcmmincVs Apple, which is a 
handsome middle-sized fruit, of a light-green 
colour, with a Little brownish-red towards the 
sun- It is an excellent apple* 

The Margil, which is an excellent apple, 
about the size of a Nonpareil. It is of a red 
colour with some yellow on one side; continues 
in use from November to the latter end of 
March ; and is often sold in the London mar¬ 
kets for a Nonpareil. 

The Margaret Apple, which is a fine and 
beautiful fruit, yellow striped with red, of a de¬ 
licate taste, sweet scent, and generally eaten off 
the tree. It is ripe in August, 

Hie Minchall Crab, which, is a handsome 
middle-sized Lancashire apple, of a yellow co¬ 
lour, with some brown spots. It U common in 
the Manchester market, atid keeps till April. 

The Monstrous Rennet, which is a very large 
apple, turning red towards the aim, and of a dark- 
green on the other side. It is generally pre¬ 
served on account of its magnitude, as the flesh 
is apt to he mealy. It becomes ripe in October, 

The Mother Rennet, which is rather under 
the middle size, of a greenish colour, with a 
little blush towards the sun. The eye is large 
and deep, and the footstalk small. 

The New-England Pippin, which is a large 
an‘nil ar-shaped apple, of a green colour, with a 
little brownish-red towards the sun* It has a 
pretty good flavour, and keeps till March* 

The Newtown Pippin, which according to 
Mr. Forsyth is an American Apple, but said to 
be originally from Devonshire. It is a fine 
large apple, of a greenish-yellow colour, and 
redi with dark spots next the sun* When much 
exposed, it is of a beautiful red towards the sun, 
and of a gold colour on the other side* It has a 
fine flavour when not kept til) it is too ripe, as 
then it becomes mealy. It is in eating from 
November to January. 


The New Red Must, which is a fine large 
apple, of a pale red towards the footstalk, and 
of a greenish colour towards the eyu. It is a 
cider apple, and for baking. 

The New Red Pippin, which is a beautiful 
middle-sized apple of a dark-red colour, with a 
mixture of yellow on the side from the sun. 
It keeps till March* 

The Nonsuch, which is a good bearer, and 
very fit either for the table or kitchen ; the cooks, 
however, complain that it makes but a very 
small proportion of sauce. It is ripe in Sep- 
tember and October. 

The Nine Square, which, according to For¬ 
syth, is a Gloucestershire apple. It is a large 
angular-shaped fruit, of a fine red towards the 
sun, and yellow on the other side, with a small 
mixture of red, keeping till April. 

The Norfolk Colman, which is m middle- 
sized apple, of a mahogany colour towards the 
slui, and a dark green on the other side. It 
keeps till August. 

The Norfolk Beefin, which is a good-sized 
apple, rather flatted, of a deep red colour to¬ 
wards the eye, but paler towards the footstalk. 

The Norfolk Paradise, which is a large ap¬ 
ple, of a dark red colour towards the sun, and 
green on the other side. It is a nice bakin'? 
apple, and of a tolerable flavour for eating, ft 
keeps til! the middle of Mav- 

The Norfolk Storing, which is a pretty large 
apple, of a dark red colour towards the foot¬ 
stalk, and green towards the eye. It h of a 

f fleasant sharp flavour, being in eating from the 
atter end of January to the latter end^of April. 

The Northern Greening, which is a fine ob¬ 
long apple, full at the footstalk, of a pale-green 
colour, with a little red towards the aun. It is 
nearly of an equal size from the base to the 
crown, and has a fine flavour, being ripe in 
January. 

The Nonpareil, which is a fruit deservedly 
valued for the briskness of its taste. It is sel¬ 
dom ripe before Christmas, and, if well pre¬ 
served, will keep till May. ft is justly esteemed 
one of the best apples" that have been yet 
known. 

The Oak Peg, or Oaken Pin, which is arr 
oval-shaped middle-sized fruit, of a green co¬ 
lour striped with white. It is very full towards 
the footstalk, which is small, keeping till June. 

The Old Engtish Pearmain, which js an ovaL 
shaped apple, of a middle size, and fine red co¬ 
lour, with a little yellow towards the eye. It is 
of a pleasant sweet flavour; and is in eating 
from January to March* Q 

The Old Red Must, which is a fine large ap¬ 
ple, somewhat resembling the New Red Must 
S K 2 
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both in ah ape and colour, with the addition of 
dark red spots toward the footstalk. 

The Ola Rfed Pippin, which is a middle-sized 
apple, red towards the sun, and of a greenish 
colour on the other side* It is a good apple, 
and keeps til! March. 

The Orange Pippin, which is about the size 
of a large Golden Pippin ; of a beautiful gold 
colour, with a little pate-red towards the sun. 
It is a handsome apple, of a good flavour, and 
makes a fine appearance at table, being in eating 
in October, and keeps till March, but gets flat 
in the taste when too long kept. 

The Orleans Pippin, which is a small flat* 
shaped apple, of a dark red colour; resembling 
the Orleans Plum. 

The Paradise Pippin, which is a handsome 
middle-sized apple, of a reddish cast. It comes 
into eating in October, but will not keep. It 
grows mealy when too ripe. 

The Pauaon, which is Vlow the middle size, 
of a conical shape, and of a greenish yellow or 
light green colour. It is ripe in January. 

The Pile's Russet, which is a mi dale-sized 
longish-shaped apple, russet about the foot¬ 
stalk, yellow towards the middle, and of a 
brownish red about the eye. It is a very firm 
fruit, of a sharp acid flavour, being much 
esteemed fo* baking. It ripens in October, and 
wilHteep^till April, 

The Pigeonette, which is rather below the 
middle size, of a conical shape. It is of a 
pink colour, pretty dark towards the sun. 

The Pearson's Pippin, which is a nice apple, 
about the size of a large Golden Pippin, of a yel¬ 
lowish colour, and the form a little flat. In 
Devonshire, according to Mr, Forsyth, they 
ut these Pippins into the oven just after the 
read is drawn, laying a weight over them to 
flatten them, in the same manner as they do the 
Ijccfin in Norfolk, and bring them to table as 
a sweetmeat. It is a very good dessert apple, 
and keeps till March* 

The Pom me Grise, which is a fine apple, 
from Canada, of a flauish form, and russet co¬ 
lour, streaked beautifully with red. It ripens 
Jate, and keeps till March. It is an excellent 
eating apple. 

The Femme d’Api, which is much valued for 
its colour, being of a bright red. The tree is a 
good bearer, and the fruit is not subject to be 
shaken with high winds. The fruit should be 
suffered to hang on the tree till October or No¬ 
vember, if tlie frost do not set in. It comes into 
eating in February and March, and keeps long ; 
but is more admired for its beauty than its flavour 

fineness of ta*le* 

The Pomme Violette, the Violet Apple, which 


is a pretty large fruit, of a pale-green, stripeff 
with red towards the sun. It has a sugary juice* 
and a flavour of violets, from which it takes its 
name. It ripens in October, and continues in 
eating till February or later. 

The Pomroy, or King's Apple, which ripens 
nearly as soon as the Jtmetitig; and, though 
not so beautifully covered, is larger and much 
better tasted. It has a sub-variety, which is a 
winter apple. 

The Pound Pippin, which is a large handsome 
apple of a greenish colour; and is good foi 
baking. It becomes ripe in January, 

The Poor Man's Profit, which rs a dingey- 
coloured oval-shaped apple, below the middle 
size. It is raised freely from cuttings; and 
keeps till January. 

The Queening, which is from Gloucester¬ 
shire, is a large apple of an irregular shape, 
having large ridges from the base to the crown. 
It is of a dark red, but deepest towards the sun. 
It is a good cider apple, and bakes well, keep* 
inse; till the latter end of November. 

The Queening Kernel, which is a fine apple, 
above the middle size, of a deep red colour, co¬ 
vered very thick with small whitish specks. It 
is a tolerably good apple, and keeps till the lat¬ 
ter end of April. 

The Queen's Pippin, which is a smalt hand¬ 
some apple, of a yellowish-green colour, some¬ 
times inclining to red on the side next the sun. 
It is a fine flavoured apple, very fit for ihe ta¬ 
ble* coming into eating in January, and keep¬ 
ing till May; but is apt to grow mealy when 
kept too long. Mr. Forsyth says, u the tree 
never grows to the height of other apple-trees.” 

The Quince Apple, w hich is a middle-sized 
fruit, of a yellow colour, with a little red to¬ 
wards the eye. It is of a pleasant sharp flavour; 
ripe in January, and keeps till April. 

The Rambom, which is a large fruit, of a 
fine red next the sun, and striped with a yel¬ 
lowish green. It ripens about the middle of 
September. 

The Red Pearmain, which is smaller than the 
Pearmains in general. It is of a deep red, with 
a little yellow on one side. A pleasant sweet 
apple; and keeps till the middle of April. 

The Red Streak, which is a handsome mid¬ 
dle-sized apple, beautifully streaked with red. 
It is a good cider apple, becoming ripe in Ja¬ 
nuary. 

The Red Streak Seedling, from Longleat, 
which is from the Dorsetshire Red Streak, 
is a beautiful apple, of a yellow colour streaked 
with red, particularly next the sun. Forsyth 
says, it is sold in the Bath and Bristol mar¬ 
kets in the latter end of September and begins 
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nmg of October, It is a pretty good apple, bat 
dots not keep long. 

The Red Bag, winch is a beautiful large He¬ 
refordshire apple, of a longi^h shape, streaked 
all over with a dark red ; anti is in eating about 
the middle of October, 

The lied Must, which rcsembles^lhe Old Red 
Must in shape ; but is of a dark red colour to¬ 
wards the sun, and yellow mi the other side. It 
is ripe about the middle of November. 

The Roimette Grise, which is a middle-sized 
fruit, of a gray colour next the sun ; it is a very 
good juicy apple, of a quick flavour, and ripens 
about the latter end of October, 

The Kcd Swtcl, which is a small round ap¬ 
ple, red towards the sun, and of a greenish- 
yellow on the other side. It is a good bearer, 
according to Forsyth, (f and much esteemed 
among the country 1 people of Cornwall for mak¬ 
ing i kind of tart or pic, one. of their dainties 
at Christmas,*’ It is a pretty good table apple, 
and keeps till March* 

The Hihston Pippin, which is a fine apple, 
from Ribstun Hull, near Knaresborough, in 
Yorkshire, It is a little streaked with red to¬ 
wards the sun, and yellow on the other side, 
being one of the best apples for eating and 
bakmg, and continues in u*e from the end of 
October till April. It bears very well as a dwarf, 
and no garden should be without it. 

The Robinson’s Pippin, which is about the 
size of a Golden Pippin, of a green colour, and 
partakes of the flavour both of a Golden Pippin 
and a Nonpareil. It keeps till May. 

The Royal George, which is a lint large ap¬ 
ple, of a beautiful yellow on one side and green 
on (he other. It is a good apple, and keeps 
till June, but then grows'mealy. 

The Royal Nonpareil, which is a handsome 
apple, of a flatten shape, with a small foot¬ 
stalk and fine eye. It is about the size of a 
common Nonpareil, of a green colour, with red 
towards the sun. It is ripe in January, and 
keeps till the latter end of March* 

The Royal Pearmain* which is a fine large 
apple, beautifully streaked with red. It is 
ripe in January and keeps till March* being a 
pretty good apple. 

The Royal Russet, or Leather-coat Russet, 
which is a large fruit, and one of the best kit¬ 
chen apples that we have. It is also a pleasant 
eating apple* and a great bearer* being in use 
from October to April, 

The Russet Pippin, which is of a rough russet 
colour towards the sun, and of a green colour, 
sometimes inclining to yellow, on the other 
side. It is a good keeping apple, and fit either 
for baking or eating raw. It is ripe about 
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the beginning of February, and keep* till 
March, 

The Red and White Calville, which are good 
apples, of a vinous taste; some have a red, and 
some a white pulp ; and die white is reckoned 
of a most delicious flavour. They are iu eating 
in September and October. 

The Summer Fcannam, which is striped with 
red next the sun; the flesh is soft, but soon 
turns mealy; so that it is not much esteemed. 

It is in eating in August and September, 

The Silver Pippin, which is a handsome mid¬ 
dle-sized couieal-shaped apple, of a line yellow 
colour, with a faint blush towards the sun. 7'he 
flesh is firm and very white, and of an excellent 
flavour. It keeps till the middle of May, or later* 

The Seek no Farther, which is a handsome 
apple, rather above the middle size* of a pale- 
green colour, a little streaked with red. It is of 
a pleasant though not very high flavour; and 
is m eating from January to May; but is apt to 
be mealy when kept longer than the beginning 
of April, 

The Sykehouse, which is a handsome mid¬ 
dle-sized apple, from Sykehouse in Yorkshire, 
of an orange colour towards ihe sun* sometimes 
inclining to red, and yellow on the other side. 
This is a fine eating apple; ripe in January, 
and keeps till April, 

The Stone Pippin, which is of a green colour 
streaked with red towards the sun. It is of a 
sharp taste* and is in eating from January till 
the middle of May. 

The Stoup Codlin* which is a large handsome 
apple, of a pale-green colour, with a liulc red 
towards the sun. It is a baking apple, of a 
pleasant taste. It keeps till May* 

The Striped Nonpareil Russet, which is a 
handsome apple* of a greenish-russet colour, 
with a little brownish-red towards the sun. It 
is about the size of a large Nonpareil* is ripe in 
January, and keeps till March. 

The Spije Apple, which is a handsome mid- ■ 
dlc-sizcd angular-shaped apple, of a yellow co¬ 
lour, and a pleasant flavour. It is npc in Ja¬ 
nuary, and keeps till March. 

The Skerm's Kernel, which is a conical- 
shaped middle-sized apple, beautifully streaked 
with red* deepest towards the eye, and having a 
good deal of yellow towards the footstalk. It is 
ripe in January* and keeps till March. 

The Spice Rennet, which is a handsome ap* 
pic* below the middle size, red towards the sun, 
and yellow on the other side. 

The Spanish Pearmain, which is a middle- 
sized oblong apple* of a carnation colour* and 
dark-red towards the sun. It is a pretty good 
apple, and keeps till the beginning of May. 
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The Spanish Onion* which is a handsome The Wiltshire CaPs-head, which is a large 
round apple oi : a russet colour, with a dull'red handsome apple, red towards the sun* and 
towards the sun- This apple, which is rather green on the other side. It is a very fine baking 

below the middle size, is very good for the apple, and of a good flavour, being ripe in Ja- 

dessert, keeping till March* miary* 

The Sharps Russet, which is betow the mid- The Winter Pearmain, or Herefordshire Pear- 
die size, of a brownish-red colour towards the main, which is of a tine red next the sun, and 
sun, anti a pale green on the other side. It is striped with Ted on the other side; the flesh is 

shaped like the frustum of acune; is of a pretty juicy, and slews well. It is fit for use in No- 

go od flavour, and keeps till May. vember, and if properly managed will keep till 

The Spencer’s Pippin, w hich is a middle- the latter end of March, 
sized apple, of a yellowish colour, with many The Winter Pomroy, which is a pretty large 
dark spots, being a baking apple, and keeping conical-shaped apple, of a dark-green colour, 
till the middle of May. a little streaked w T ith red towards the sun. The 

The Tankerton, which is a conical-shaped coat is rather tough. It is a good baking ap- 
vellow apple, with sometimes a little blush to- pic, keeping till January. 

wards the sun. It is an excellent sauce apple. The Winter Box Apple, which is a middle* 
and bakcs-well, being of an agreeable taste, but sized fruit, of a light-grecu colour, and keeps 
too large for the table. It wilTkecp till February, till February. 

The Transparent Apple, which was intro- The Woodcock, which is a good-sized ap- 
duced from St. Petersburg; but is more curious pie, of a dark-red nexr the sun, and paler, with 
than useful: a tree or two, therefore, will be a little mixture of yellow, on the other side. It 
sufficient for a garden. It ripens in September is ripe in January, and keeps till March, being 
and October. a good cider apple. 

The Tryvoider Rennet, which is a small hand- I'he Wright's Nonpareil, w hich is a Salopian 
some russet-coloured apple, of an excellent fla- apple, being a great bear er, of a good size, and 
vour, andw'ill keep till May. a little flatted. It is a good kitchen apple, and 

The White Corpendu, which is a middle* keeps till June* The tree is smaller in size than 
-sized long- shaped apple, of a yellowish colour, most other apple-trees. 

It is a good eating apple, and ripens in January. The Yorkshire Greening, w hich is a good- 
The Ward Apple, which is a beautiful flat- sized flatted appte, of a dull-red colour, with a 
shaped apple, rather below the middle size, of little ^reen towards the eye. It keeps till Au* 
a fine red towards the eye, and of a yellowish- gust, or often later. 

green towards the footstalk. It is a sharp-fla- To these the following list has been subjoin* 
voured fruit, and keeps till June. ed, of useful Apples, for different purposes : 

The Wheeler's Russet, which is of middling The Aged Pippin ; the Aromatic Broadmg, 
size, the flesh firm, and of a rpiick acid flavour; which is sometimes known by the title of the 
it is an excellent kitchen fruit, .and keeps long. Summer Broad mg ; the Autumn Ptavmain ; the 
It ripens in October* Barcelona Pearmain, the Beaufiu, which are 

The Wine Russet, which is a middle-sized good lor baking, and sometimes known bv the 
coni cal-ah a pod apple, of a dark russet colour, names of the Lincolnshire Beaufiti, the York- 
and sharp flavour. It keeps till the latter end of shire Beau fin, and tlu: Norfolk Beefm ; the Black 
' April. Moor, which is good for cider ; the Boruradue, 

The Wheeler's Extreme, which resembles the the Catvood Timely, which is good tor eating ; 
Pomme Grise, and is about the size of a Non- the Chardin's Sans-parei],. winch is good for 
pared. It is a flat-shaped apple, beautifully eating; the Chester Pearmain; tbe Costard, 
clouded with red on a yellowish-russet ground; which is proper for cider; the Cotton Pippin, 
isofan excellent flavour, and keeps till April. the Covadies, the Darling Pippin, the Dcrby- 
The White Must, which U a middle-sized shire Crab, the Devonshire Buckland, the Dou* 
handsome appte, of a greenish-yellow colour, ble-blossom Scarlet Crab, the Dowscu’s, the 
with a little red towards the atm ; the flavour is Dutch Paradise; the Early Nonpareil, also eood 
rather tart, but agreeable. It is ripe in January, for eating; the Everlasting Hanger, which is 
The Whitmore Pippin, which is a good-sized good for cider; the Eyer's Greening, also good 
handsome apple, streaked with red towards the tor baking ; the Frank Rambour, the Frazer's 
sun, and of a pale yellow on the other side. It the French Pippin, the French Paradise; the 
has firm flesh, of a tolerably good flavour, and is Gennet Moyle, good for cider; the Golden 
in eating from November to the latter end of Denied, thc'Golden Noble, the Golden Lustre, 
April, or later* the Gray Noble, the Gray's Pippin ; the Green 
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BJundret, which is good for cider ; the Green and semi-double} the buds are of a much deeper 
Pearmain, which is also proper for that liquor; hue* The fruit is sparingly produced, and of 
the. Havers’s Monster, the Hay’s fine large little value. It is probably a native of China* 
baking Apple ; the Hertfordshire Under-leaf, The fourth species has a strong woody stem, 
which is fine for cider; the Hughes’s New Gold- sending out many side-branches, and covered 
en Pippin, the June Keeping, the Kipling’s with a smooth brown bark. The leaves are 
Pippin, the Kirke's Incomparable ; the Kitchen shaped like those of the eberry-tree ; are of a 
Rennet, good for baking; the Lancashire House- deep green on their upper side, but paler on 
wife, useful in the same way; the Large Yellow their under, slightly serrate, and on long foot- 
Pippin, the Large Golden Pippin, good for cat- stalks- The flowers conic out in bunches From 
iug, sometimes known by the name of Baker's the side of the branches on long slender pe- 
GUrUn Pippin ; the Large Apple Williamson, dunclcs; the petals are white, and shaped like 
the Lawman's ; the Lincolnshire Rennet, proper those of the first sort, appearing in April ; and 
for baking; Lord Islay's Pippin, the Neal’s Sum- are succeeded by roundish fruit, about the size 
mer Kentish; the New England, good for baking; of large Duke cherries, changing to a yellowish 
the New York Pippin, the Nutmeg, the Orge- colour variegated with red, of a very austere 
line, or Oijclinc; the Ox head Pear main, esteem- taste, decaying like the fruit of the Medlar, and 
ed for eating, also known by the name of then more palatable. Itissupposedlobeana* 
Earl *f Yarmouth's Pvarmain $ the Pie Pie, the live of Siberia. There are varieties in the ei it 
Pine-Apple Russet, the Pipy Russet; the Pom* of ibe fruit. 

philia, esteemed ior eating ; the Queen’s Pear* The fifth has the umbel on smooth peduncles, 
main, the Red-flcshed Ecaufin, the Red Vac an. The cab xes are smooth on the outside; to men- 
the Ronald'b Queen Charlotte; the Robine, good tose within i ibe leaves like those of the Apple, 
for baking; the Royal Wilding, proper for cider ; but more smooth, and more finely serrate, longer 
the Scarlet Pearmaio, (he Sheppard's Russet, the and narrower, and cut into acute angles on their 
Siberian Crab, the Sir Charles Wager’s, the sides. The flowers have a fragrant odour. It is 
Spit, the Stout Buckland ; the Striped Beau fin, a native of America, where the inhabitants plant 
which is good for baking ; the Stubbard ; the them for stocks to graft apples upon. It flowers 
Styre, proper for cider; the Summer Redstreak, here in May. 

which u also used in the same way ; the Summer The sixth species is a low crooked and dis- 
Pippin, the Summer Russet; the Summer Col* torted tree, covered with a brown bark, and 
man, which is good for baking ; the Summer much branched. The leaves are roundish or 
Majetin, the Ten Shillings, the Tom Two Years ovate, entire, above dusky green, underneath 
Old; the Transparent Codim, esteemed for whitish, on short petioles. The flowers large, 
baking; the Virgin ; the White Pippin, good for Corolla pale red or white. The calyx spreading, 
eating ; the White Sour, the Welch Lemon serrate, the Jength of the corolla. The fruit a 
Pippin, the Whykin&’s Pippin, the Wine Sop ; pome, varying in shape in the different varieties 
(he Winter Redstreak, esteemed for cider; the —globular, oolong or pear-shaped. It is sup* 
Winter Col man, good for baking ; the Winter posed a native of Austria &c.; flowering in May 
Brooding, also proper for baking; the Winter and June. 

Majetin, and the Yellow Buckland. There are the following varieties ;—The Pear 

The sorts of apples advised for a small gar- Quince, with oblong-ovate leaves, and an ob- 
den are the following; The Juneting,the Golden long fruit lengthened at the base ; the Apple 
Pippins, the Nonsuch, the Ribston Pippin, the Quince, with ovate leaves and a rounder fruit; 
Nonpareils, the Queen’s Apple, the Sykchouse, the Portugal Quince, with obovale leaves, and 
the Golden Rennet, the Aromatic Pippin, the an oblong fruit which is more juicy and less harsh 
Gray Leadington, the Scarlet Pearmain, the Le- than the others, and therefore the most valuable, 
mon Pippin, the Pomme Grise, the French The Quince is a very beautiful tree when in 
Crab, ana different sorts of Russetitis and Cod- flower, as well as when the Fruit is ripe in the 
tins, for baking. autumn, and was cultivated in this country at a 

There are other varieties and sub-varietie* very early period. According to Mr. Forsyth, 
that may be equally valuable with many of <f the best sort for planting in the fruit-garden is* 
the above. the Portugal, being the fittest for baking or 

The third i* a tree which, when it blossoms in stew ing. It is of a fine purple colour when 
perfection, is highly ornamental. It blossoms dressed, and is much better for inarm a lade than 
about the end of April or beginning of May, any of the other sorts. The oblong kind, 
The flowers are large, of a pale red when open, and the Apple Quince, are also planted,” be sa\» 
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4< in these situation*, and other sorts aie empfov- 
cd in the stmbberics for producing variety.” 

The above sort is likewise valuable for mix¬ 
ing with apples m making pics, puddings, tkc« 
as they add a quickness to the flavour when flat. 

Culture in the Prar kiwi —These trees are 
raised by grafting and budding upon any kinds 
of pear-stocks ; occasionally upon quince- 
stocks, and sometimes upon white-thorn stocks; 
hut the first sort arc preferable for general use to 
have large trees, ana the second lor moderate 
growers. 

The numerous varieties of these trees having 
been first accidentally obtained from seed, and as 
these seedlings rarely produce the same sorts 
again, the approved kinds are continued and in¬ 
creased only by grafting or budding upon stocks 
raised from the kernels of the kinds just men¬ 
tioned. In prefer to restrain the growth of these 
trees white-thorn stocks have also been used; but 
these are not so generally successful, and are 
almost in total disuse in the nurseries ; of course 
pear-stocks are proper for general use, for prin¬ 
cipal large trees, both for walls, espaliers, and 

standards; and quince-stocks for smaller 

rowths. For raising the stocks, the seeds or 
erne Is of the different sorts should be sown in 
the latter end of autumn, as October, Novem¬ 
ber, or December, or early in the spring, in 
beds of light earth, covering them near an inch 
deep ; they come up in the' spring ; and in au¬ 
tumn, winter, or spring following, the strongest 
should be planted out tn nursery-rows to remain 
for grafting and budding, for which, after having 
from one to two or three years' growth, they 
will be of proper size. 

The operations of grafting and budding should 
be performed in the usual method; the former in 
the spring, and the latter in summer* See Graft¬ 
ing and Budding. For this purpose the grafts and 
buds should be procured from such trees as pro¬ 
duce the finest fruit of the respective sorts ; those 
designed as dwarfs for walls, espaliers, or stan¬ 
dard-dwarfs, being grafted or budded near the 
bottom ; and in those for half and full stand¬ 
ards, the stocks may either be previously trained 
np from three or four to seven or eight feet high 
to form a stem, then grafted near the top, or be 
rafted low in the stock, like the dwarfs, and the 
rst main shoot trained for a stem the above 
height: the grafted trees, both dwarfs and stand¬ 
ards, shoot the same year, but the budded ones 
not till the spring after; and when their heads 
are two years old from the grafting and budding, 
they may, if thought proper, be planted out 
for good, or remain! on germ the nursery, as may 
be found convenient. 


The dwarfs for walls, espaliers, 8cc. whether 
they remain longer in the nursery, or be trans¬ 
planted at a year old into the garden, should have 
jhe fir*t shoots from (he graft or hud, when a 
year old, beaded down in March to five or six 
eyes, to farce out a proper supply of four, six, 
or more lateral branches near the ground, to 
furnish the wall or espalier with bearers quite 
from the bottom, these readily producing others 
to cover (he upper part. 

Standards, supposing them to be grafted on 
high stocks, may either be headed near the top 
of the stock, or permitted to run up, an (he case 
may require, so that if shortened it will force out 
laterals near the head of the stem, and form a 
more spreading full head ; and if suffered to run 
up with the first shoots entire, they form higher 
and generally more upright heads in the end. 
Such standards, however, as are grafted or bud¬ 
ded as low in the stock as for dwarfs, must have 
the first shoot trained upright at full length* sir 
or seven feet high for a stem ; if for fulf stand¬ 
ards, they may either be topped at six feet 
height, to force out laterals near that part to 
form a spreading head, or suffered to *un and 
branch m its own way to form a more erect and 
higher head. 

The headed trees, both dwarfs and standards, 
on being cut down in the spring, soon branch 
out from all the eyes immediately below ; when 
care should be taken during the summer to trim 
off all shoots from the stem* suffering all the top 
shoots to remain entire ; when they will form 
handsome beginning young heads by the end 
of summer, and in autumn, winter, or spring 
following, may be finally planted out into the 
garden, &c. 

When from necessity they are retained longer in 
the nursery, the whole should have proper prun¬ 
ing to reform irregular growths, and the different 
trees be trained accordingly! suffering the whole to 
branch away at full length, not shortening any 
after the above general heading down, when a 
year old, except it should seem occasionally ne¬ 
cessary, either to reduce any casual irregularity* 
or to procure a more full supply of lowerbranch¬ 
es ; after which no further general shortening 
should be practised to these sort of trees ; for, 
after having obtained a proper set of regular 
branches near the head of the stem, they 
readily furnish more in their turn to increase the 
head on the upper part. 

In regard to planting out the trees, they are 
mostly of proper grow th for this purpose when 
from one or two to four or five years old, from 
the graft or bud ; but if larger trees are required, 
those of six or eight years ojd may be safely 
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transplanted; younger trees, however* always 
succeed well, even when only two or three years 
old. 

In selecting pear-trees for planting, Mr. For¬ 
syth advise* the choosing of the oldest trees that 
can be found instead ot the young one?, and 
such as havi; strong stems ; to have them care¬ 
fully taken up, with as much of the roots as 
possible, iuid carefully planted, after cutting in 
the roots a little, spreading them as horizontally 
as can be done. Then to lill up all round ihc 
roots with light dry mould ; forcing it in, about 
those which lie hollow, with a sharp-pointed 
slick; filling the whole up to the top without 
treading the mould, till the hole be first fillrd 
with as much water as it will contain, leaving it 
a day or two until the ground has absorbed the 
water; then to throw on some fresh dry mould 
and tread it as hard as possible, filling the hole 
up again with mould to within an inch of the 
top, and giving it a second watering, leaving the 
mould about three inches higher than the bor¬ 
der, to settle of itself, and to receive the rain 
that falls, for at least a month. When the 
mould has become quite dry, it may be trodden 
a second time; then make a large bason all 
round the tree, and giving it another watering, 
mulching the top over with some rotten leaves 
or dung, continuing to water the trees once a 
week in dry weather, and sprinkling the toprf fre¬ 
quently with a pot, or hand engine, to keep the 
wood from shrivelling till they have taken fresh 
root:—and where the trees are planted against a 
wall, the stems should stand sloping towards it; 
the lower parts of them being six inches from the 
bottom of the wall, to give them room to grow, 
as when planted close to the wall at bottom, the 
stems, in growing, wilt, he says, be confined on 
the back, grow flat, and be very unsightly. 
If any roots are in the way, to hinder it from 
being planted near enough to the wall, they 
must be cut off; at the same time taking care 
that the tree does not lean to either sule, but 
that, when viewed in front, it appear perfectly 
upright. Sometimes standards and half-stand¬ 
ards arc, he says, seen planted a foot or two from 
the wall, whicn gives them a very disagreeable ap¬ 
pearance : six inches is, he thinks, quite suffi¬ 
cient, Much care should be taken not to wound 
the stem or root of the tree in planting. 

When young trees have two stems, be advises 
always to cut off one of them, leaving the stout¬ 
est and straightest, planting that side outwards 
which has most buds on it. 

It is added, tbat w hen the buds begin to break 
well, the trees should be headed down to three or 
four eyes, to fill the wall with fine wood, but ne¬ 
ver afterward, except the leading shoot to fill the 
VOL* II, 


wall, leaving the fore-right shoots to be pruned, 
as hereafter directed. He has "had some trees 
that bad forty pears on them the second year; 
while some of the same kind bore only eleven 
pears the fourteenth year after planting, with the 
common method of pruning/* 

When such old trees a* recommended above 
cannot be procured, the stoutest and cleanest of 
the oue-vear’a old after grafting should, he says, 
be provitW. 

Where any of these trees become stunted after 
number ot years, they should be headed down 
as hereafter directed, which will bring them into 
fresh vigour and fruitful ness* 

The proper season for planting them out is 
any time in open weather from the end of Oc¬ 
tober till March, but the autumn or early win¬ 
ter are the most advantageous periods* 

They succeed well in any common garden 
soil, or good fertile orchard-ground, or field, that 
is not very wet, or of a stiff or stubborn qua¬ 
lity, but moderately light and friable to the depth 
of one spade at least, and if more the better. 
The ground should be prepared by proper trench¬ 
ing one or two spades deep, as the depth of good 
soil wilt admit, wholly if for a full plantation, 
or only along the place for each row of trees, in 
the place for each tree ; or only a bole for each 
tree at proper distances. 

The proper distance for planting the dwarf 
aorta for walla or on espaliers, is for those on 
free stocks at not leas than twenty feet, but if 
twenty-five, or more, the better, especially if the 
walla be rather low, &c. that there may be full 
scope to extend their branches considerably in a 
horizontal direction, as they will effectually till 
that apace, or even much more if it be allowed 
them ; but they are often planted much nearer 
together* It is however ot' importance to give 
these trees sufficient room, and the higher the 
walls the better, as is evident by those trees grow¬ 
ing against the ends of high buildings, as they 
extend themselves very considerably every way* 
Some plant cherry-trees or other moderate 
shooting fruit-trees m the intervals for a few 
years, till the pears advance in growth and ap¬ 
proach one another, when they should be re¬ 
moved. They are to be planted in the usual way, 
with their heads entire. See Planting. 

But for trees that are dwarfed by grafting or 
budding upon quince-stocks, from fifteen to 
eighteen feet may be a proper distance for plant¬ 
ing, either for walls or espaliers. 

In respect to the distance at which pear- 
trees should be planted against walls, it is ob¬ 
served by Mr. Forsyth that when they 11 are 

B afted on free stocks, such as Colmars, Pear 
'AuchejCrasaneSjL’EtchaaserieSjVirgouleuses, 
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and Winter and Summer Bonch re tiens, it should 
he ai least twelve yards distant from each other, 
supposing the walls to be from twelve to sixteen 
feet high ; but vvhen they are only ten feet, fif- 
ken yards wiH he little enough for the pur¬ 
pose/ 1 

Where they are planted on south walls, vines, 
peaches, nectarines, or apricots, may be plant¬ 
ed between them, till the trees extend so far as 
nearly to meet each other : then they may be 
removed to any other situation in the garden 
where they arc wanted. And where the pears 
are planted on west walls, the same sort of trees 
may be planted between them as cm south walls; 
the fruit on a west aspect will, he says, come 
into use to succeed that on the south. On an 
fast wall different sorts of plums and cherries 
may be planted, he says, between the pear-trees 
till they almost meet, theiurans plan ted as stand¬ 
ards or wall-trees* 

He advises that the borders for pear-trees in 
a large garden should not be less than from ten 
to twenty feet wide, with a foot-path about 
three feet from the wall, covered over at top with 
coal-ashes or road-sand, to make a dry walk for 
getting at the trees to cut and nail them, lo ga¬ 
ther the fruit, &c. And that the depth of the 
mould for them should never be less than three 
feet, laying the best mould at top, to encourage 
the roots to come it near the surface as possible. 
If the bottom be clay, it will, he says, be very ne¬ 
cessary, once in every five or six years, to open 
the ground round the roots of the trees, and cut 
off all the large ones that are inclining to run 
into the clayj as by this practice the trees will 
throw out fresh roots that will run near the sur¬ 
face, provided the mould is good near the top of 
the borders* 

He suggests that a crop of early peas, lettuces, 
spinach, or any olher small crops, may be grown 
on the borders, during the winter and spring ; 
but no late crops by any means. If the ground 
can be spared, he would advise to have no sum¬ 
mer crops, but keep the borders boed, in particu¬ 
lar after rain ; otherwise the ground, if a strong 
loamy or clayey soil, will be apt to crack in dry 
weather ; but by frequent stirring between wet 
and dry this will in a great measure be prevent¬ 
ed, and the sun’s rays admitted into the mould, 
which will greatly heighten the flavour of the 
fruit* When you can conveniently spare the 
borders in winter, they should be ridged up to 
sweeten the mould, which may be very well done 
if you sow early peas on the sides of the rulgcs; 
which is by far the best way to preserve the peas 
from the frost, and to prevent them from rotting, 
which will sometimes happen, if the land ffc 
strong, before they begin to vegetate : or, you 
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you may sow an early crop of carrots or spinach 
on these borders. 

In regard to the general management in the 
training and pruning of these trees, if the young 
wall and espalier trees thus planted are only one 
year old from the graft or bud, having their 
first shoots of a year-old entire, these should in 
the spring be headed down to five or six inches, 
to force out lower horizontal branches ; but if 
they have been previously headed, as advised 
above, and have thrown out laterals to form 4 
regular set of horizontal branches, consisting of 
six or more near the bottom, they should not 
now be shortened, but trained to the wall or es¬ 
palier at full length horizontally, preserving an 
equal number on each side five or six inches 
asunder : thev will readily emit a further supply 
of horizontaf shoots lo cover the wall, &c* regu¬ 
larly upward, and at the same time not being 
shortened, they gradually form themselves for 
bearing, as every shortening of the branches of 
these trees retards their bearing a year at least: 
if, however, there is a w ant of branches, some 
of the middlemost may be pruned short, and 
trained to the wall or xspalier* According as 
the trees shoot in summer, a further supply of 
all the regular shoots in every part where they oc¬ 
cur, should be trained in at full length, unless it 
shall seem necessary to prune some strong shoots 
to obtain a greater supply of horizontal branches 
the same year, in order to furnish the head as 
soon as possible: at this lime, however, displace 
all the fore-right and other irregular growths of 
the year, continuing the supply of regular shoots 
close to the wall, as they advance in length du¬ 
ring their summer's growth. And in the winter 
pruning, (he supply of shoots attained in sum¬ 
mer should be well examined, selecting all those 
that are well placed and properly situated for 
training in, to increase the number of horizontal 
branches on each side, which should be left 
wholly entire, and at the same time retrenching 
any superfluities and ill-placed shoots omitted In 
summer 5 then the whole supplv of regular ho¬ 
rizontal branches in every part should be trained 
in straight and close to the wall or espalier, 
equally on both sides of the tree, every branch 
at the full length, at four, five, or six inches 
apart. See Wall- and Espalier-Trees* and 
Pruning* 

There is another method sometimes practised 
in training these trees for walls and espaliers, 
w hieh is, that after their first heading down and 
having thrown out several laterals, to select three 
of the strongest and most regularly placed, one 
on each side and one in the middle, nailing the 
two side ones horizontally at full length, and the 
middle »ne upright \ the tree having produced 4 
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further supply of shoots in the following year, 
add two or four of them as side branches, ar¬ 
ranging them on each side of the stem as the two 
former, training the middle shoot still in an up¬ 
right direction ; observing that where it does not 
furnish horizontals low enough, it may be 
shortened so as to make it throw out shoots at 
any requisite height, continuing the middle one 
always upward for a stein, and the side ones for 
bearers* 

In either of these methods of training the 
trees, continue yearly increasing the num¬ 
ber of horizontal shoots, till the full space of 
walling or espalier is regularly covered with bear¬ 
ers at equal distances, constantly continuing them 
all at full length, as far aa the scope of walling, 
8 cc- will permit; as they naturally form fruit- 
spurs at every eye, almost their whole length, 
and the same branches continue in a fruitful 
state a great length of time* 

When the trees have once filled the wall or 
espalier with branches, they need but very little 
farther supply for many years, and that only oc¬ 
casionally, according as any worn-out or de¬ 
cayed branch occurs, and wants renewing with 
young wood* See Phoning* 

In the after-pruninga in the summer, which 
should be begun in May, or early in June, 
mb off all the superfluous and unnecessary 
shoots of the year, and all fore-right and other 
ill-placed shoots, retrenching them quite close, 
being careful to leave the terminating shoot of 
every horizontal or bearer entire ; ana reserving 
here and there a well-placed shoot towards the 
lower parts in particular, and w here there arc any 
apparent vacancies, to train up between the mo¬ 
ther branches, till winter pruning, when if not 
wanted they must be retrenched. 

In the winter pruning, which may be per¬ 
formed any time from the fall of the leaf until 
March, the branches should be generally ex¬ 
amined to see if they are any * where loo 
much crowded, or trained irregularly; and where 
any such occur, they should be regulated as 
they may require ; and where there are any va¬ 
cancies, some contiguous shoots, reserved in the 
summer dressing, sliould be laid in, and all the 
other shoots not wanted must he cut clean out 
close to the branches, being careful still to pre¬ 
serve the terminating shoot of every branch en¬ 
tire, in all pans, as far as the allotted space 
admits, likewise all the fruit-spurs in every 
part, fastening in all the branches regularly at 
full length* 

In pruning old trees at this season, where de¬ 
cayed and worn-out branches occur, they should 
he cut out, and young wood trained in its stead; 
likewise, where any branch, through age or any 


other defect, U become barren or worn out, it 
should be retrenched, and some eligible lower 
young branch or shoot be laid in in Us place. 
Where any of the choicer suns of these trees 
are become worn out and barren, they should 
be renewed with young bearers, by heading the 
branches wholly down near the bottom in win¬ 
ter or spring, when they break out in the old 
wood, and m the following summer furnish a 
large supply of strong young shoots, which 
should be trained according to the rules already 
laid down, when they will soon form a sort of 
new tree, and bear good fruit. 

After each winter-pruning, the trees which 
are against walls and espaliers require a general 
nailing, &c., which should always be done with 
great regularity* See Wall-Trees, and Espa¬ 
lier-1'tiers. 

The mode of training dwarf standard trees of 
this sort is show n in speaking of trees of that 
kind. See Dwarf Trees, 

In respect to the culture of the borders where 
this sort of wall- or espalier-trees are grow¬ 
ing, it is commonly digging them once every 
year, adding manure occasionally in common 
with the other parts of the garden ; but if some 
good rotten dung be applied every other year, 
and the ground well dug or trenched every win¬ 
ter, it greatly promotes the size and perfection 
of the fruit* 

In regard to standard-trees of this kind, any 
of the sorts bear plentifully in any open situa* 
tion, though the fruit may not always be so 
targe and fine as those of wall- and espalier-trees: 
summer and autumn pears however ripen in 
great perfection on standards, as also most of 
the common winter pears* In planting them, 
trees of from two or three to tour or five years 
old, having tolerable heads, are of a proper age 
and size for the purpose, and are preferable to 
older trees for any general plantation* They 
should be planted with all their heads entire, 
except retrenching any very irregular-placed 
branch, in the usual manner of tree-planting. 
Sec Planting. 

In their future growth they should be suffered 
to branch naturally, so as to form large branchy 
heads, suffering them all to remain entire. 

The general culture of this sort of trees, in re¬ 
spect to pruning, is very trifling, and only re¬ 
quired occasionally, probably only once in several 
years ; such as the retrenching any irregular 
growing branches, and thinning such branches 
aa are very much crowded, cutting out all de¬ 
cayed wood, and eradicating suckers from the 
roots and stems* See Pruning* 

Where standard-treesare situated in a garden, 
m which the ground is necessarily dug over and 
2 S 2 
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trenched annually for the reception of the under- 
crops, and occasionally enriched with dung, they 
generally produce finer fruit than in orchards, or 
other places where the ground is not in similar 
culture. 

Mr. Forsyth observes that u the method of 
pruning pear-trees is very different from that 
practised for apple-trees in general ? in which the 
constant practice has been to leave great spurs 
as big as a man’s arm, standing o;it from the 
waits from one foot to eighteen inches and up¬ 
wards* 1 ' The constant pruning, he says, “ inevi¬ 
tably brings on the canker; and, by the spurs 
standing out so far from the wall, the blossom 
and fruit are liable to be much injured by the 
frost and blighting winds, and thus the sap will 
not have a free circulation all over the tree. The 
sap will always find its way first to the extre¬ 
mities of the shoots ; and the spurs will only re¬ 
ceive it in a small proportion, as it returns from 
the ends of the branches ; and the fruit stand¬ 
ing at so great a, distance from the wall is too 
much exposed to the weather, and, of course, 
is liable to be hard, spotted and kemelty." 

The following method, he says, he has prac¬ 
tised where the trees were all over cankered, and 
the fruit tmul), and not fit to be sent to tbe 
table* “ He cut the tops off as near as possible to 
where they were grafted, always observing to 
cut as close to a joint or bud as possible* The 
buds are hardlv perceptible, but it canalways, he 
says, be known where the joints, or forks, are, 
by the branches breaking out of the sides," 

He adds, that tf finding the pear-trees in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens in a very canker^ and unfruitful 
state, in the years 1754 and 5 , he took out ti c 
old mould From the borders against the walls, 
and put in fresh loam in its stead ; at the same 
time he primed and nailed the trees in the com¬ 
mon way, and left them in that stale upwards of 
eighteen months, to see what effect ihc fresh 
mould would have on them; but, to his great 
surprise, he found that it had no good effect," 

After this trial he began to consider what 
should be done in order to recover these old 
trees. In this attempt he t( began with cutting 
down four old and decayed pear trees of different 
kinds, near to the place where they had been 
grafted: this operation was performed on the 15 th 
of May, 17SG* Finding that they put forth fine 
shoots, he headed down four more on the 2Gth 
of June in the same year (for by this lime rhe 
former had shoots of a foot long),,which did 
equally well, and bore some fruit in'thc following 
year. One of the first four that he headed down 
was a St. Germain, which produced nineteen line 
large wellrflavoured pears uext year, and in the 
ihird bore more fruit than it did in its former 


state when it was four times the size. He left 
seven trees upon an east wall, treated according 
to the common method of pruning, which bore 
the following number of pears upon each tree : 
Epme d*Hy ver produced eighty-six pears, and the 
tree spread fifteen yards ; a Crasane produced one 
hundred pean, and the tree spread fourteen 
yards; another Crasane produced sixteen pear*, 
and the tree spread ten yards ; a Virgolcuse pro¬ 
duced one hundred and fifty pears, and the tree 
spread nine yards ; a Colmar produced one hun¬ 
dred and fitly pears, and the tree spread nine 
yards ; another Colmar produced seventy nine 
pears, and the tree spread teu yards) a L’Es- 
chasserie produced sixty pears. 

But seven trees headed down and primed 
according to his own method, leaving the fore¬ 
right shoots in summer, bore, he say*, as follows, 
in the fourth vear after heading -a Loui&boone 
bore four hundred and sixty-three pe^rs, and the 
tree spread nine yards ; another Louiaboilne bore 
three hundred and ninety-one pears, and spread 
eight yards ; a Colmar bore two hundred and 
thirteen pears, and spread six yards ; a Brown 
Beurre bore five hundred and three pear* ; an¬ 
other Brown Beurre bore five hundred and fifty 
pears ; a Crasaue bore five hundred and twenty 
pears; a Virgouleuse bore five hundred and 
eighty pears. And he adds that the branches 
of the four last trees spread nearly in the same 
proportion as the first three. He also states that 
a young Beurre, the second year after heading, 
bore two hundred and thirty peart; and a St. 
Germain four hundred. All the above trees 
stool in the same aspect and the same wall, 
and the fruit was numbered in the same year, 
A great many pears which dropped from the 
trees arc not reckoned. The trees that were 
pruned according to the old practice covered at 
least one-third more wall than the other. 

From this statement it appears, he says, that 
the trees headed down bore upwards of five 
times the quantity of fruit that the others did ; 
and that it keeps increasing in proportion to the 
progress of the trees. This-is an important 
statement in the culture and management of old 
trees of this sort; and the following fact with 
respect to standards is deserving of great atten¬ 
tion ;— 

c * On the 20th of June he headed several 
standards that were almost destroyed by the 
canker; some of them were so loaded with fruit 
the following year, that he was obliged to prop 
the branches, to prevent their being broken 
down by the weight of it. In the fourth year 
after these standards were headed down, one of 
them bore two thousand eight hundred and forty 
pears. There were three standards on the same 
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border frith the above, two of which were St, 
Germains; the old tree was of the same kind. 
One oi these trees, twenty years old, had five 
hundred pears on it, which was a great crop for 
its size : so that there were on the old tree, which 
had been headed down not quite four years, two 
thousand three hundred and forty pears more 
than on the tree of twenty years growth. When 
the men numbered the pears, there was, he says, 
near a barrowhil of wind'falls at the bottom of 
the old tree, which were not included. 

These and other statements are given in hU 
useful Treatise on the Culture of Fruit-Trees, 
The following is the method which he pur¬ 
sues in training trees that are cut near to the 
place where they were grafted 

u In the month of March, every year, he 
shortens the leading shoot to a foot or eighteen 
inches, according to Us strength i this shoot 
will, he fays, if the tree be strong, grow from 
five to seven feet long in one season; and, if 
lift to nature, would run up without throwing 
put side-shoots* The reason for thus shorten¬ 
ing the leading shoot is, he says, to make it 
throw out side-shoots ; and if it be done close to 
a bud, it will frequently cover I he cut in one 
season, leaving only a cicatrix. When the 
shoots are very strong, he cuts the leading ones 
twice in one season; by this method he gets two 
sets of side-shoots in one year, which enable 
him the sooner lo cover the wall. The first 
cutting is performed any lime during the spring, 
and I he second about the middle of June* 
When you prune the trees, and cut the fore- 
right shoots, widt h shot Id be done in February 
or March, always cut close lo an eye or bud, 
observing where you see the greatest number of 
leaves at the lower but!, and cut at them ; for at 
the footstalk of everyone of these will be pro¬ 
duced a flower-bud. The same will hold good 
in cutting the superfluous shoots on standard 
pears.” He adds, that* 1 you will have in some 
torts of pears, in a favourable season, From live 
to nine pears in a cl Lister. This cutting should 
not be later than March, or the beginning of 
April, on account of the leading shoot begin¬ 
ning to grow : the next topping, when the lead¬ 
ing shoot grows quick enough to admit of it, 
should be about the middle of June ; and the 
length of tK shoots should be according to their 
strength, hiding from three eyes, or buds, to 
fix on a side/* 

It is added that ** the cankerv part beginning 
lo affect the new bark, he cut oft all thecaukcF at 
iIk bottom, and postered the place with some 
cow-dung, mixed with wood-ashes and powder 
of burnt bones, put into as much urine and 
soapsuds as would make ii of the consistence of 


thick paint; this he laid on with a painter's 
brush. After it had been applied about three 
hours, he patted it gently down, with his hand, 
close to the tree. Jjy so doing, he gus rid, he 
says, of all the air-bubbles that mav be under 
the Composition, and makes it adhere to the 
tree, preventing it from being washed off by hea¬ 
vy rains. And in the beginning of August he 
shortens the forerhdu shoots to about four inches' 
lung ; by this time ihe shout will have made iU 
full grow th tor the scroll, and will produce fine 
Strom; eyes for the following year. Such shoots 
as grow near the stem of the tree, if any arc 
wauled to fill up the wall, may, he savs, be 
tucked-in as directed for peaches. This will 
prevent them from looking unsightly, and save 
them from the fury of the autumnal and winter 
winds/' 

He further advises, that * f whenever the trunk 
is hollow, it be followed under ground till 
you have cut out all the decayed parts and rotten 
roots, otherwise you will lose the tree. 15v pro¬ 
ceeding according to the foregoing dirccMon9, 
the root will, + he says be renewed, while the 
tree is forming a fine handsome head. In the 
mean-time the borders should be trenched, 
taking up all the old roots, and adding some 
fresh mould to them, if you can conveniently 
get it; if you cannot, remove all the sour mould 
that is about the roots of the trees, and put in 
some taken from the border, at a distance from 
the wall; always remembering to lay the top 
spit next to the roots of the trees ; also, to mix 
some vegetable mould, from the melon and cu¬ 
cumber Beds, with rotten leaves, as a manure 
for the border's/' 

He has « headed down, he says, many trees 
that had not this preparation ; and yet thev 
throve very well, but did not send forth such 
fine roots and shoots as those that were so pre¬ 
pared*” 

He concludes by observing, that * ( if the 
above directions be followed, more pears will be 
procured in three or tour years than can be done 
in twenty-five years by planting voting trees, 
and pruning and managing them in the com¬ 
mon way- It is added, that if it Humid be 
found, that, before the pears arrive at halt their 
natural size, thev get stunted, after cold blight¬ 
ing winds, and frosty nights, he would recom¬ 
mend a new operation to he pcrb'nntd when 
the weather begins to grow niikl, which is to 
take a sharp penknife, and with the mint of it 
make an incision through ihe rind of the pear 
from the footstalk to the eye, in the same w ay 
as in ^rilying a bark-bound tree, taking care 
to peueiiMJc as little into the flesh of the pear as 
possible* At the same time beat up some fresh 
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cnw* Jung with wood-ariit-s, and with your fore- of November; but the eatable kinds do not ac- 
fmger rub in aliitlc of this Companion where quire maturity for that purpose on the tree, or 
ytm made the scarification ; a s the wound heal?, tor some considerable time after they are ga- 
the Composition will be discharged from the thered, some probably in a month, others two 
fruit; this will prevent the pears from cracking or three, and some more, and some sorts not 
and bursting, w hich rendus them good for no- till the spring following. Bui ihe baking kinds 
thing. The sons that are most liable to this dis- may be used any time from October or Noveni- 
order are, he observes, the Colmar, Yirgou- ber during their continuance, 
lease, and Crasane. He only, however, recoin* All Winter pears should be indulged with as 
juends this operation for waN pears, as it may full growth on the tree as the weather will per- 
be thought by some a troublesome operation, mil, even until the end of October or first week 
and it will certainly take up some time/' in November in the later kinds, if the season con- 

The maturity of the pear is generally known tinucs mild : be cautious, however, to get them 
by its changing from a green to a yellow or gathered before attacked by much frost. Aud 
* reddish colour, &c., and by the frequent falling m gathering all the sorts for keeping, dry wea- 
from the tree, and w hen with a gentle twist or ther shoutiT be chosen, and when the fruit is 
turn upwards, it easily quits Its hold ; but ihuse also quite dry, being careful not to bruise them* 
signs of ripenessare more panicularlv observable See Fruit- 

in Summer and Autumn pears ; as Winter pears Forcing of Pears .—These sorts of trees arc 
not being maturely ripe w hen gathered, often re* sometimes forced by artificial heat, in some 
ijuire a good pull before they quit the branches, of the prime early summer kinds, to obtain 
The Summer pears ripen in succession in dif- a portion of fruit as early in the season as 
ferent sorts, from about the beginning or mid* possible. This is effected by means of hot- 
die of July tilt the middle of September; many walls and forcing frames; having previously 
of the earliest ripening all at once, as it were, some trees of the choicest early summer pears, 
and continuing good but a few days, cither on such as the Jargonelle, or any other early sort, 
the tree or when gathered, nor will any of the trained as wall-trees against a south wall, till 
sorts keep good long; and none of these sorts advanced to some tolerable state of bearing; be- 
should hang on the tree till soft ripe, as in that ing then inclosed with glass frames, in the man- 
case most of them would be mealy and insipid, ner of forcing-frames or hot-walls, and having 
These sons should be gathered as soon as they internally either flues for fire heat, erected for- 
are arrived to hill growth, and just begin to co- ward and extending long-ways, or otherwise a 
lour and discover maturity, but before they be- pit arranged in that direction, in the interval 
come soft and mellow. For family use, they' space between the tree3 and the glass-work, for 
may be gathered from the tree according as they a bark or dung hot-bed ; and by one or other of 
attain perfection; but ihc general crops of each these methods a proper degree of artificial heat 
sort should be always taken down before they is produced internally to force an early growth 
ripen fully, and be laid in any dry room; none m the trees, and forward them to early flowering 
of the kinds will keep long, some only a few and fruitintr, managing them in the common 
days, and scarcely any of them above a fortnight, way, as Giber trees in forcing-frames, so as 
though from different varieties ripening at dit* to have some ripe fruit early in June, or some 
ferent times, the succession is continued for time in that month. 

eight or ten weeks- Culture in the Apple iTiiwf.—The whole of the 

The Autumn sorts ripen in different varieties, varieties of the apple were first accidentally ob- 
from about the middle of September till the end tained by raising them from the kernels of the 
of October; some of the forwardcst become fruit; but as these cannot be depended upon to 
eatable on the tree, others requiring to lie some continue the same sort of fruit, grafting is the 
time after being gathered before they acquire mode made use of to increase and continue the 
pcrfecrion. The different sorts of these pears different varieties of them, which is perform- 
should be gathered according as they arrive to ed upon Crab, or any kind of Apple stocks, 
maturity: those designed to keep sometime, raised from the kernels, for dwarfs as well as 
may be gathered in dry weather, just when they standards: and sometimes upon Codlinand Fa- 
ha vc attained full growth, as shown by their radiee Apple stocks raised from cuttings and lay - 
frequent dropping, and by their readily quitting era, when designed to have espaliers and other 
the trees on being handled, aud laid in a dry dwarf trees, or for small standards, a? low as 
close room, or in Gaskets, each sort separately- possible, to be confined within a moderate space: 

The Winter kmdj attain their full growth on some sorts may also be raised by layer* and cut* 
the trees about the end of October or Beginning tings, as the common Codlin, 
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The method of raising the different sorts of the standards* those grafted tow must be trained 
stocks for the purpose is, in the Crab and Ap- with one shoot upright, at full length, for a 
pic stocks from the kernels of the fruit; but tn stem, five or six feet high at least, for full stand- 
the Codlin and Paradise stocks by cuttings and ards, before it is topped; though if grafted ot* 
layers, to continue them with certainty of the tall stocks of height sufficient tor a stem, the 
same kinds and moderate growths. The Crab shoots from the graft may either be headed to 
and Apple slocks may be raised from the kernels five or six eyes ; or, if to form a more spreading 
of any of the sorts, procuring them in autumn head, remain entire, and aspire more in height, 
or winter, either from the fruit, or from such as and assume a more upright growth : in all the 
have been pressed for verjuice and cider, clearing modes of training, care should be taken to keep 
them from the grossest of the pulp ; then sowing the stems clear from all lateral shoots, displacing 
them in beds of light earth, moderately thick, all such as soon as they appear, encouraging 
over the bed, or in drills, covering them about only a proper set of branches at top to form the 
an inch deep. They come up in the spring; head. 

when, if the season prove dry, they should he When these trees have heads from one to two 
watered occasionally, to forward and strengthen or three years old from the graft, they are of a 
the growth of the plants ; and in the autumn, proper age for final planting oui j though trees 
winter, or spring following, the largest may be of four or five years old will also succeed very 
planted out in nursery-rows, shortening their well, and even those of six or eight years'growth 
tap-roots a little, and placing them in lines may also be safely planted if required* 
two feet and a half asunder, to remain for graft- The nursery-grounds are mostly furnished with 

ing : after having from one to two or three all the varieties of these trees for sale, either 
years' growth, they will be fit for grafting upon, quite young from the graft, or trained of several 
particularly for dwarfs, or even for full and half years' growth* 

standards, if intended to form the stem from the In choosing the different kinds of trees for 
graft, which is an eligible method for these planting, care should be taken to have a col lee- 
trees j hut if the slock is to form the stem, they lion of the principal varieties, both in espaliers 
require three or four years' growth, to rise to a and standards, in proportion to the extent of 
proper heiglu, seven feet for full, and four or ground, as the trees ot the best sorts areas easily 
live for half standards. The modes of grafting raised and cultivated as the indifferent ones, al- 
all the sorts is the same as for other fruit-trees, lotting a smaller portion of the summer kinds, as 
and should be performed in March, either by such as ripen from August to about the middle of 
whip- or cleft-grafting, according to the size of September, for immediate use off the trees, as 
the stock. See Grafting* they will not keep long; a larger supply of the 

Having provided proper grafts of the different autumn sorts, and most of all of the principal 
sorts of apples intended to be raised, the stocks winter keeping apples : observing, in the sum- 
designed for dwarfs of all sorts must be grafted mer kinds, that it is advisable to allot a principal 
within six inches of the ground j and the stand- supply of the common Codlin in small stand¬ 
ards may also be grafteu low, one shoot from arils, as being generally both agre.it bearer, and 
the graft being trained up for a stem, or on tall the fruit the most useful of the summer apples 
stocks, at five or six feet in height, but for low for culinary purposes, from its young green 
and half standards, at two or three, to four or growth in June or July, till its full maturity hi 
five feet, and lower for dwarf standards. The August and September, w hen it becomes also a 
grafts of all the sorts shoot the same year; and good eating apple : and as the tree is a moderate 
by the autumn following, the trees having form- grower, it admits of being planted in small 
ed little heads, consisting of two, three or four standards closer or more abundant in a small ex¬ 
shoots, may then be planted out finally where tent of ground than most of the principal apple 
they are to remain, or be retained a year or two, kinds* 

or longer, in the nursery, as may be requisite, In choosing apple-trees from the nursery, they 
training them for the purposes intended, as should, Mr. Forsyth says, have strong, straight, 
dwarfs, espaliers, See., See., and uprights for and clean stems. And he advises not to suffer 
standards, heading the dwarfs down in March the dwarf-trees to run higher than twelve feet, 
following, within six inches of the graft, to as otherwise they become naked at bottom, the 
force out more lateral shoots below to forma, fruit is. liable to be blown down, and the tops 
. fuller head, proceeding immediately to turn them broken by high winds. 

near the bottom, so as to fill the espalier, fee.. The proper season for planting all the sorts of 
equally with branches, quite from within sixer apples is in mild weather, from the end of Ot> 
eight inches of the ground, regularly upward* In tober till March; but when planted ha autumrv 
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or early in winter* they establish themselve* 
more firmly before the drought of the following 
summer. 

They succeed in anv common soil and open 
situation, except in low very moist land* in 
which they are apt lo canker* and soon go ofl": 
in a pliable mellow loam they generally answer 
very well. The ground should be properly pre- 
pared, by good trenching, where the ranges of 
trees arc to stand* 

In the planting of Espalier Apple-trees they 
should be ranged at not teas than eighteen or 
twenty feet distance \ the Utter especially for 
trees graf ted on Crab or Apple stocks, which be* 
ing free shooters* the branches readily fit! that 
apace. Tor the trees grafted on Codlin and Pa* 
radise slocks, fifteen or eighteen feet may be 
sufficient; though the latter* in particular* is 
sometimes planned only twelve or fifteen feet 
asunder, as being a very moderate shooter : it is, 
however, advisable to allow every sort full room* 
according to their growth* to have proper space 
to extend their branches always at full length. 
The trees should be planted with ail their heads 
entire, only retrenching any very irregular 
growths* that do not range consistently with 
the intended form* and pruning any broken 
roots. Then having opened a proper bole for 
each tree* plant them in the usaal manner* be¬ 
ing careful to place them with their branches 
ranging the way of the espalier. As soon as the 
earth of the holes and of the roots is properly 
settled* all the branches should be trained in ho¬ 
rizontally to the right and left* an equal number 
on each ride* at full length* as above. 

The general culture in espalier trees thus 
planted and trained* as the same branches or 
bearers continue fruitful many years* is to con¬ 
tinue them as long as they remain of proper 
growths* constantly giving them a summer and 
winter pruning annually, as explained above. 

In wall-trees also* any of the principal choice 
varieties of eating-apples may be trained, to for¬ 
ward and improve the growth, beauty, and fla¬ 
vour of the fruit; such as Jennetings, Margaret- 
apple, Golden-pippins, Golden-rennets* Pear- 
mains, See.* or any other approved eating kinds, 
a tree or two of a sort, against a south or south¬ 
west or east wall. 

Standard apples when planted in the garden 
should be arranged thinly* to admit of under¬ 
crops growing freely, without being shaded by 
their spreading branches. 

Full standards should be chiefly planted for 
the general crops, and half and dwarf standards 
for variety. 

The standards* when trained as above* should 
be planted out with all their head* entire* when 


in the kitchen garden, at thirty feet distance in the 
rows; and for an orchard thirty feidi stance every 
way* tn planting* for each tree a wide hole 
should be opened* trimming any long straggling 
and broken roots, leaving all the others entire, 
and planting them with the usual care. As soort 
as planted out* every tree should be well slaked 
to support them firally upright* and prevent their 
being disturbed in rooting by winds. See 
Orchard and Planting. 

Smaller growing standards, such as Codlins, 
or other low standards grafted upon Codlin 
stocks* and dwarfs upon these or Paradise stocks* 
may, if required* be planted only at fifteen or 
twenty feet distance in the rows* and not less 
than twenty or twenty-five feet between the 
lines of trees j though, if there be room to allow 
a greater distance both ways, it wilt be ad van* 
tagenus, especially in plant mg in kitchen gar¬ 
dens, in which it would be pio^cr to allow dou¬ 
ble that distance between the row's of trees* of 
the larger growths of these kinds * 

The standards thus planted with their heads 
entire* should be suffered to advance with their 
branches at full length, and in general take 
their natural growth* when they soon form nu¬ 
merous natural spurs in every part for bearing. 

In respect lo pruning these standards* tilde is 
required* only the occasional retrenching any 
very irregular cross-placed bough* or the re* 
ducing to order any very long rambler; or when 
the head is become greatly crowded and con*- 
fused* to thin out some of the most irregular 
growths* likewise all strong shoots growing up 
right in the middle of the head* and all dead 
wood* and suckers from the stem and root. 

As to half and dwarf standards of these trees* 
they may be dispersed in different parts of the 
garden to cause variety* managing them as the 
full standards. 

The former on dwarf Paradise stocks* being 
very moderate shooters, may be planted in a 
little compass ; and aTe sometimes planted in 
pots for curiosity* to place on a table* amidst a 
dessert, with the fruit growing on them. See 
Dwarf Trees. 

It is observed by Mr. Forsyth* that in head¬ 
ing down old decayed apple-trees, for the sake of 
symmetry, il will be neceesarv to cut at the forked 
branch as near as can be to tfie upper side of the 
fork* cutting them in a sloping manner to carry 
off the wet* at the same time rounding the edges. 
To begin at the lower branches* cutting just 
above the lower fork ; and proceeding upwards* 
cutting the rest of the branches from one to six 
joints* or forks* according to their strength, 
till yon have finished cutting-in the whole head. 
If any of these branches should have the carrkef* 
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all the infeclcd part must, he say?, be cut out. 
When the tree is all prepared, the Composition 
should be immediately applied, be. ginning at the 
top of the tree, and finishing with the powder of 
avoud-ashee and burnt bones as you descend, 
'which will save it from being rubbed oft'during 
the operation ; and the Composition will prevent 
ihe sun and air from injuring the naked inner 
hark. A tree lluts prepared, will, he adds, in 
the course of three or four years, product more 
and diner fruit than a maiden tree that has been 
planted up wants of-twenty years,” 

These directions, if properly attended to, will 
be sufficient, he thinks, to enable any one to 
bring old decayed trees into a heal thy bearing state. 

He supposes, that in large orchards and gar¬ 
dens, it may be necessary, at first, to head down 
only every other tree; cutting some of the 
branches of the rest, which are in a decayed and 
cankcry state, and which bear no fruit. This 
will, he says, be preparing them to throw out 
new wood, and furnish Ine tree much sooner 
with bearing branches. He recommends the 
performing the operation as early as possible; 
as by so doing the wood will be the stronger, as 
in May, or the two following months, r : 

He adds, that when the trees are become hol¬ 
low, the same method should be followed as di¬ 
rected for plums; but by no means to cut them 
down unless the tops arc quite decayed f observ¬ 
ing to cut the loose rotten wood clean out of the 
hollow and other decayed parts, applying the 
Composition; at the 3ame time to open the 
ground, and cut out all the rotten parts that 
may be found in the lower part of the stem, to- 
ether with all the decayed roots, which, if this 
e not done, will infall inly injure the fresh wood 
and bark, and prevent a cure from being effect¬ 
ed. He would recommend heading down all 
apple-trees that are much cankered and have ill- 
shaped heads ; as by so doing much labour will 
be saved, and the trees will amply pay the pro¬ 
prietor, He advises never to shorten the young 
branches, except they are very thin, when it wifi 
be necessary to do so to fill the trees with young 
tvood : nor prune any of the young shoots the 
second year (be means the year after they are 
cut), as many of the eyes, almost to the end of 
the shoot, will, if it be strong, become fruit-buds 
next year; and so on every year. He says, that 
in the month of Ma*y in the first year after the 
trees have been so cut, it wilt be necessary to go 
over them, and rub off with your finger and 
thumb all the superfluous young shoots; Leav¬ 
ing from three to six eyes on each shoot, accord* 
ing to the size and strength of the branch cur. 
These shoots will hear from three to four years; 
by which time they will be pretty much exhaust* 
VoLt It# 


cd by the great quantity of fruit produced from 
them : they should then he cut down to two 
eyes to produce new wood# He always leaves 
three different years' branches on the tree, 
when the first shoot is cut off. This is fully 
shown in a plate in his useful work ; and the next 
shoot will oe full of' fruit-buds, if it has not 
been shortened : when it begins to grow weak, 
it should be cut off; and the next cutting must 
be made when the former branch is tired of 
bearing ; by proceeding thus all over the tree 
with care and attention, the advantages of this 
method of pruning, above the common mode, 
will, he says, soon be perceived; ashy it you will 
be able to keep the trees in a constant state of bear¬ 
ing, w Inch, if left to nature, would only produce a 
crop of fruit once in two or three years. When 
the shoot-that ihas done bearing is cut off, the 
Composition should constantly be applied, rub¬ 
bing off the shoots where they are too numeroui. 

He thinks the best time to prune apple-trees 
is in the month of April, or in May, after the 
operation has been performed on the peaehes, 
nectarines, and cherries: and that soon after 
this pruning, about the middle of May, it will 
be proper to look over the trees, and to pick off 
any caterpillars that maybe op them. It will 
then be seen what shoots are infected with the 
canker, and which might have escaped your no¬ 
tice at the time of pruning; and wherever you 
observe the least appearance of infection, which 
may be known by the wood appearing of a 
brownish colour, the shoot must be cut down 
till you come to the sound white wood 

The small shoots that cross each other should 
be cut off, leaving the strongest to fill up the tree, 
and make a fine handsome head. The sucker* 
that spring from the root should be carefully 
grubbed lip, and the side-shoots from the stem 
cutoff; for, if left to grow, thev greatly weaken 
the tree. The knob*, where old branches have 
been cut off, should also be pared away, having 
the surface of the tree as smooth as* possible : 
after which, the Composition should be applied: 
the young hark will soon, he says, begin to grow, 
and by degrees cover the old wounds with a 
fresh smooth surface, and thus prevent tlie can¬ 
ker from gaining ground on the tree. He has 
seen some old wounds of considerable size heal¬ 
ed over in one year: and he adds, in confirma¬ 
tion of the utility of this practice, that u the 
trees which he pruned and dressed, a* above di* 
reeled, ,in the course of the summer, 1795, arc 
all perfectly cured, the wounds being filled up 
with sound wood, and covered oveT with new 
bark : they atl continue in a healthy stale, and 
bear Jane handsome fruit.” And be has advised 
several nurserymen to follow the practice, heaiU 
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iug down their apple-trees after the season of 
drawing for sale is oven Messrs, Gray and 
Wear have headed a great many of such trees as 
were formerly thrown to the faggot-pile, and 
have been amply recompensed for their trouble* 
Trees thus headed down, provided the stems be 
strong, will, he thinks, in the first and second 
year, produce as much fruit as will refund the 
purchase-money; besides, a great deal of time 
will be saved, which would be lost by planting 
younger trees : asy where you can procure trees 
of the above description that have been headed 
down three or more years, they will be all co¬ 
vered with fruit-buds ; and, if carefully taken up 
and planted in the autumn, if the season proves 
favourable, they will have a tolerable crop of 
fruit the first year. Such trees must not be 
headed down Kkc maiden-trees, but only thin¬ 
ned off where the branches run across and rob 
against one another, which should never be suf¬ 
fered in these cases. 

He says, he would never recommend training 
apple-trees as espaliers ; as by doing so the 
air ie kept from the quarters of the garden; and 
by constant pruning and cutting oft all the side- 
shoots which you cannot tie to the espaliers, 
vou prevent them from bearing, and, moreover, 
bring on the canker. 

And when the dwarf trees have handsome 
heads, more and much finer fruit will be gotten^ 
he says, from one of them than from six espa> 
hers ; at the same time, a free air is admitted to 
the crops in the quarters, and the constant ex- 

- pense of stakes and labour, in laying the trees to 

- the espaliers is saved. Espaliers may, he ob¬ 
serves, be converted into dwarf standards by 
shortening the branches at different lengths, so 
is that they may be able to support themselves 
without the stakes ; but not to shorten them all 
regularly; and if cut with judgment, as near to 
a leading shoot, or an eye, as possible, they will 
in the course of two years form fine heads, and 
in the third year beaT six times as much fruit as 
they did in their former state, and of a finer fla¬ 
vour. The same method of pruning as already 
laid down for standard apple-trees is also ap¬ 
plicable to espaliers. 

He observes, that ** the borders where you 
make ymir crossings in gardens should be six or 
eight feet broad at least, to let the trees spread on 
each side, at the distance of twelve feel from tree 
10 tree, and they should be well trenched, two 
feet and a half deep at least. If there should be 
gravel, or sour clay, it must be taken out, and 
good mould put in its place; leaving the ground 
as rough as possible for the frost and rain to 
mellow it. When you level the ground it 
should be done after rain ; you may then sow 


some small crops in the borders; such as lettuce 
or spinach, or cabbage for transplanting; but let 
not any of the Brassica tribe come to hill growth. 
Leaving cabbage and brocoli on borders, near 
fruit-trees, draws the ground Yery much, fills 
the borders with insects, and also prevents the 
sun and air from penetrating into the Ground, 
And when the sun can have free access to the 
border, it adds much to the flavour of the fruit. 
If you can spare the ground on the cross-borders 
in winter, it will be of great service to the trees 
to ridge it up as loose as you can, and let it lie in 
that state all winter, to mellow and sweeten. 

* Where the soil is strong, he would recom¬ 
mend planting of apple-trees that are crafted on 
Paradise stocks; but if the soil be light, free 
stocks will do much better: and when the 
ground is a strong clay or brick-earth, it should 
be mixed with old lime-rubbish or coaLashes, 
street-dung, or sand: but what he uses for the 
borders against the walls, and which he prefers 
to ever)' other manure, is a vegetable mould pro¬ 
duced from leaves of trees. 

■ Of this a good coat should be given once in 
two or three years, which will be sufficient, he 
thinks, for the borders where the wall 1 trees 
stand, and much better than dung) which he by 
no means approves offer trees, unless it be per¬ 
fectly rotten and mixed up with mould. 

*■ In respect to grafting oid apple-trees, he savs, 
** it frequently happens, that, through some 
mistake or other, after waiting ten or twelve 
years for a tree to Come into a bearing state, it 
is found that the fruit is neither fit for the tabic 
nor kitchen; in such cases they should always 
be grafted the following spring, observing to 
graft ort the finest and healthiest shoots, and as 
near as possible to the old graft, and where the 
cross-shoots break out; as by so doing you wilt 
have some fruit the second year; ana in the 
third, if properly managed, you will have as 
much as on a maiden-tree of fifteen years stand¬ 
ing : the canker, if any, must be carefully pared 
oft the brand], and the scion must be taken 
from a sound healthy tree. Whenever an inci¬ 
sion is made for budding or grafting, from that 
moment the canker, he says, begins. He would, 
therefore, recommend to those employed in bud¬ 
ding or grafting, as soon as the incision is made, 
and the bud or graft inserted, to rub in with the 
finger, or a brush, some of the Composition be¬ 
fore the bass is lied on ; then to cover tlife bass 
all over with the Composition as thick as it can 
be laid on with a brush, working it well in. If 
this operation be performed in a proper manner, 
and’m a moist season, it will answer every pur¬ 
pose, he says, without applying any grafting- 
clay; as he has frequently done it, and fountfit 
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Buccecd perfectly to his wishes. The matting 
which is wrapped round the hud should not he 
slackened too soon ; tor in that case you u ill find 
the incision opened, winch very oiien occasions 
the death of the hnch If, snV’* he, nurserymen 
and gardeners would give this nicihnd a fair 
trial, and use the same composition as he uses 
for curing defects in tret^, instead of Iudin 
and horse dung (which hind so hard as to pi\ - 
vent the rain and moisture from penetrating to 
the graft to moisten the wood and bark), they 
won Id find that the grafts would succeed much 
better. Idle composition, for this purpose, 
should, lie ^avs, be rather softer than crafting- 
clay generally is; and, instead of applying so 
large a mass as is generally done of day, it need 
not, in most eases, be more than two or three 
inches in circumference, to effect the purpose. 
Apples come to full growth in different sorts 
successively, from July until the end of October: 
the summer kinds continue hut a short time, hut 
the autumn- and winter-apples keep from two or 
three to six or eight months, in different varie¬ 
ties. The signs of perfection or full growth of 
the different sorts of apples, arc by their assuming 
a lively colour, emitting a fragrant odour, fre-* 
quently falling from the tree, and by quitting their 
hold easily on being handled. 

In the gathering of all the sorts of apples for 
keeping, dry weather should alw ays be chosen, 
and when the trees and fruit arc also perfectly 
dry : observe likewise in gathering apples for 
the table, and all kinds of apples designed foi; 
keeping any considerable time, that they he 
pulled one and one by hand. See Fruit. 

The other species may be increased by graft¬ 
ing and budding them upon tha common Crab 
stock : they should have sheltered situations, as 
they are rather tender while youner. These trees 
afford ornament and varicLy in flic clumps and 
shrubbery parts of pleasure-grounds* 

Culture in the Quittre Kind. —Thc^c trees may 
be raised from the kernels of the fruit sown iu 
autumn; but there is no depending on having 
the same sort of good Fruit from seedlings, lion 
will they soon become bearers* But the sever ill 
varieties may he continued the same by cuttings 
and layers; also by suckers from such trees as 
grow upon their own roots, and likewise be in-*' 
created by grafting and budding upon their own 
or Fear-stocks raised from the kernels in the 
same manner as for apples. 

The raising by cuttings, layers, and suckers ia 
performed in autumn, winter, or spring, choosing 
young w uod for the cutting? and layers, which 
should be planted and laid in thecommon method, 
when they will be rooted by the following au¬ 
tumn, then planted out into nursery rows two 
feet asunder; plant the suckers also at the samc ; 


distance, and iherc training the whole for the 
purposes intended; if lor standards, run them 
up with a stem to any desired height, from 
three to five or six feet, then encourage them to 
branch ovit at lop, to form a head ; and those 
designed as dwaifs must be headed near the 
ground, and trained accordingly for espaliers, 
or dwarf standards, as directed under those ar¬ 
ticles : the grafting or budding is effected on 
On: nee- or Pear-stocks, and trained as above. . 

When they have formed tolerable heads, they 
should lie planted out finally. 

Mr* Fmsyth advises that the layers or cuttings 
should be planted in a shady place, in rows at 
about a foot distant from each other, and about 
three inches from plant to plant in the rows; 
mulching them with rotten leaves, or rotten 
dung, which w ill keep the ground about them 
moist ; and watering them frequently in hot 
weather. About Michaelmas those that are well 
rooted may be planted out, and those that are 
not shoula remain another year. They may al¬ 
so be propagated by budding or grafting; and 
these trees will bear sooner, and be more fruit* 
ful than those raised by any other method. 

He observes, that the quince-tree may be 
pruned much in the same way ad an apple-tree, 
taking care to cut out all the old diseased and 
dead w ood, and the cross branches in the middle 
of the tree, which are apt to injure each other by 
friction. In general you will find old trees 
much hurt by injudicious pruning: in that ease 
they should be beaded dow n, cutting out all the 
cankcrv parts, and also all the diseased and dead 
w ood where tins tree is hollow, or where large 
branches have been cut or broken off; applvmg 
the composition as for apple-trees: and as 
quince-trees arc very apt to have rough bark, 
and to be hark-bound,-ia these cases it will be 
necessary to shave off . the rough bark w ith a 
draw-knife, and to Beatify fheiii when bark- 
bound, brushing them over with thtf composition-. 

It is also advised to plant quinccTlrecs at a 
proper distance from apples and pears, as bees 
and tile wind, may mix the farina, and occasion 
the apples or pears to degenerate. 

Standard quinces, designed as fruit-trees*, 
may be stationed in .ibe garden Or orchard, and 
some by the sides uf any water, pond, watery* 
ditch, &c. as they delight in moisture, suffering 
the whole to take their, own natural growth ; 
Itnd as espaliers, they may be arranged in assem* 
tdage with other-moderating rowing trees, such 
as apples and ; pears on paradise and . quinco 
stocks, cherries, &c. being trained,.as,directed 
fur apples .^ud pears in espajierta, They may 
also be planted in shrubberies cither as full or 
(ow standards, and permitted to take their own 
way of growth i : See Packard. . * r 
sTs 
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UEEN’S GILLIFLOWERS. See Hes- 

PKftlS* 

^UEKCUS, a genus furnishing plants of the 
forestdccicl uous evergreen ornamental tree- kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Motioecia 
Pohjaudria, (Enneandria Monogyttia, Octamiria 
Ttiragynw) , and ranks in the natural order of 
ylmcniacrse. 

The characters arc: that in the male flowers 
the calyx is a filiform ament, long, loose : peri¬ 
anth one-leafed, subquinquefiil : segments acute, 
idten bifid: there is no corolla ; ihc stamina 
have from five to ten filaments, very short: an¬ 
thers large, twin ; females sessile in the bud, on 
the same plant with the males : the calvx is an in¬ 
volucre, consisting of very many imbricate scales, 
united at the base into coriaceous hemispherical 
little cups ; the outer ones larger, one-flowered; 
permanent: periatilh very small, superior,six-cleft, 
permanent: segmc nts ac u re, surrounding t he base 
of the style, pressed close : there is no corolla : 
the pistillum is a very small germ, ovate, infe¬ 
rior, thrce-celled: rudiments of the seeds double: 
style simple, short, thicker at the base ; stig¬ 
mas three, reflex : there is no pericarpium: the 
seed is a nut (acorn) ovale-cylindrical, coriaceous, 
smooth, filed at the base, one-celled, fixed in a 
short hemispherical cup tubercledon the outside. 

The species cultivated are:—I* Q* Rnlur, 
Common Oak Tree; S. Q+ Pheltos, Willow- 
leaved Oak Tree ; 3* Q* PWni/j, Chestnut-leaved 
Oak Tree ; 4, Q, nigra, Black Oak Tree; 5* Q* 
rubra, Red Oak Tree; 6* Q . alia , White Oak 
Tree; 7 * O , esculus, Italian or Small Prickly- 
cupped Oah Tree; B.Q.jfiigilops, Great Prickly- 
cupped Oak Tree; p* Q. Germ, Turkey Oak 
Tree; to* Q# Jlex t Evergreen or Holm Oak 
Tree; 11* Q* Gramunita, Holly-leaved Ever* 
green Oak Tree; 13* jQ* Suber , Cork-barked 
Oak, or Cork Tree; 13. Q, coccifera> Kermes 
Oak Tree. 

The first is well known, and attains a very 
great size, but slowly. In woods it rises to 
a very considerable height, but singly u is ra¬ 
ther a spreading tree, sending off horizontally 
immense branches, which divide and subdivide 
very much* The trunk is covered with a very 
rugged brown bark* The leaves alternate, ob¬ 
long, blunt, and broader towards the end ; the 
edges deeply sinuate, forming obtuse or rounded 
Jobes, danc green and shining above, paler un¬ 
derneath and finely netted, five inches or more 
in length, two ami a half in breadth : they are de¬ 
ciduous, but often remain on the tree rill the new 
buds are ready to burst. A native of Europe. 

There are ieveral varieties; as with the acorns 
on long peduncles* This is found in the wilds 


of Kent and Sussex, where there are many larg* 
trees. The leaves are not so deeply s inn a ted, 
nor are they so irregular, but the indenture* are 
opposite; they have scarce any footstalks, but sit 
close to the branches ; but the acorns stand up¬ 
on very long footstalks. The timber of this 
sort is accounted better than that of the common 
oak, and the trees have a better appearance. 

The Broad-leaved Evergreen Oak, w hich grows 
upon the Apennines, and also in Suabia and 
Portugal, The leaves are broader and not so 
deeply sinuated as those of the common oak ; 
they are of a lighter green on their upper side* 
ana pale on their under, have very short foot* 
stalks, and their points are obtuse ; the acorns 
have very long footstalks, which frequently sus¬ 
tain three or four in a cluster* 

The Dwarf Oak, w hich grows in the South of 
France and Italy, and is a low bushy oak, 
ri&cs but six or seven feet high, sending out 
many slender branches the whole length. * The 
leaves are oblong and obtusely indented, about 
three inches long, and an inch and half broad, 
standing upon slender footstalks; the acorns 
small, growing in clusters. 

There are also many other varieties of common 
oak which dealers in timber and woodmen disrin* 
gtiish by their use, qualities, and accidents, and 
to which they give different names; hut these be¬ 
ing merely local, and not founded on permanent 
characters, it is difficult to ascertain them* 

The second species grows naturally in North 
America, flowering in May and June* There they 
distinguish two sorts, one of which is called 
The Highland Willow Oak, and grows upon 
poor dry land; the leaves are of a pale green and 
entire, shaped like those of the willow tree. The 
acorns are very email, but have pretty large cups* 
The other grows in low moist land, and rises 
to a much greater height: the leaves are larger 
and narrower, but the acorns are of the same 
tize and shape, h is suggested, as probable, 
that their difference may be owing to the soil in 
which they grow* Martyn observes, that the 
latter becomes a large timber tree* and that there 
arc said to be several varieties of it+ 

* The third species has seemingly two varieties, 
one of which grows to a much larger tree than 
the other; but this may be occasioned by the 
soil, for the largest trees grow in rich low 
lands, where they become bigger than any of 
the North American Oaks. The wood is not of 
a very fine grain, but is very serviceable; the 
bark is gray and scaly ; the leaves are five or 
six inches long, and two inches and a half broad 
in the middle, indented on the edges with many 
transverse veins running from the midrib to the 
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boFtkr*; the v Eire of a bright green, and so nearly 
resemble thu.-oof the chestnut-tree as scarcely 
to be distinguished from it* The acorns are verv 
large, and their cups are short. The leaves of 
the other variety are not so large, nor so strongly 
veined, and the acorns are smaller and a little 
longer. The different varieties arc distinguished 
by the form of the leaves, which in the one is 
ovate and in the other oblong. It Bowers here 
in May and June. 

The fourth species grows on poor land' in 
most parts of North America, where it never at¬ 
tains to a large size, and the wood is of little 
value* The bark is of a dark brown colour. 
The leaves are very broad at the lop, where they 
have two waved indentures, which divide them 
almost into three lobes ; they diminish gradually 
to their base, where they are narrow; they are 
smooth, of a lucid green, and have short foot¬ 
stalks. The acorns arc smaller than those of the 
common oak, and have short cups. 

The fifth arrives at a large size in North Ame¬ 
rica, where it grows naturally* The bark is 
smooth, of a grayish colour, but that of the 
younger branches is darker* The leaves six 
inches long, two inches and a half broad in the 
middle, obtusely sinuate, each sinus ending in a 
bristly point, bright green, standing upon short 
footstalks : the leaves continue their verdure 
very late in autumn; so that unless hard frost 
conics on early, they do not fall till near Christ* 
mas, and do not even change their colour much 
sooner. The acorns are a little longer than 
those of the common oak, but not so thick. 
There are several varieties. 

The sixth species is esteemed preferable in 
America to any of their other sorts fur building, 
being much the most durable. The bark is 
grayish ; the leaves are light green, six or seven 
inches long, and four broad; they arc riizularly 
cut almost to the midrib, and stand on short foot¬ 
stalks. The acorns greatly resemble those of the 
common Oak* 

The seventh has the leaves smooth and deeply 
Pinnated; some of the sinuses are obtuse, and 
oihcrs end in acute points; they arc on very 
short footstalks ; the branches are covered with 
a purplish bark when young: the acorns are 
long and slender; the cup* rough and a little 
prickly, sitting close to the branches* These 
acorns are sweet, and frequently eaten by the 
poor in the South of France : in times ot scar¬ 
city they prind them and make bread with the 
flour. It is a native of the South of Europe, 
flowering in May. 

The eighth species is one of the fairest species 
of oak. "The trunk rises as high as that of the 
common oak ; the branches extend very wide on 
every side, and are covered with a grayish bark, 


intermixed wiih brown spots. The leaves art 
about three inches long, and almost two inches 
broad, deeply cut with most of the teeth turning 
back, and terminating in acute points ; they are 
stiff, of a pale green on their upper side, and 
downy on their under. The acorns have very 
large scaly cups, which almost cover them ; the 
scales are uoodv and pointed, standing out a 
quarter of an inch; some of the cups are as large 
as middling apples. A native ot the Levant, 
whence the acorns are annually brought to 
Europe for dyeing. 

The ninth has the leaves oblong and pointed, 
and frequently lyrate; they are jagged and acute- 
point cd, a little hoary on their underside, and 
stand on slender footstalks. The acorns are 
small, and have rough prickly cups. It is a na¬ 
tive of the South of Europe. 

There are several varieties. 

The tenth species has several varieties, differ¬ 
ing greatly in the size and shape of their leaves ; 
bultljcac will all arise from acorns of the same 
tree; even the lower and upper branches have 
very frequently leaves very different in size and 
shape, those on the lower branches being much 
broader, rounder, and their edges indented and 
set with prickles; but those on the upper long, 
narrow, and entire* The leaves are from three 
to four inches long, and an inch broad near the 
base, gradually keening to a point; they are of 
alucidgiecn on their upper side, but whitish 
and downy on their under, stand upon pretty 
long fool stalks, and do not fall till they are , 
ihriwt off by young leaves in the spring. The 
acorns arc smaller than those of the common 
oak, but of the same shape. It is a native oi the 
South of Europe, Coch media, and Barbary, 

The eleventh is hardly a distinct species from 
the common Evergreen Oak, It is a native of , 
the South of France, and flowers in June. 

The twelfth species has two or three varieties ; 
one with a broad leaf, a second with a narrow - 
leaf, both evergreen ; and one or two which 
cast their leaves in autumn; but the broad¬ 
leaved evergreen is the most common. The 
leaves of this are entire, about two inches long, 
and an inch and quarter broad, with a little 
down on their under sides, on very short foot¬ 
stalks : these leaves continue green through the 
winter till the middle of May, when they gene¬ 
rally fall off just before the new leaves come, 
out; so that the trees are often almost bare for 
a short time* The acorns are very like those of 
the common oak. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, Harlnry, 8cc. 

The exterior bark forms the cork, which is 
taken from the tree every eight or ten years; but 
there is an interior bark which nourishes them, 
so that stripping off the outer bark is so far from 
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injuring the trees, that it is necessary to continue 
them ; for, when the hark is not taken off, they 
seldom last longer than fiftv or sixty years in 
healthy whereas trees which are barked every 
eight or ten years will live 1 50 years or more. 
The bark of a young tree is porous and good for 
little : however* it is necessary to take iL off when 
the trees arc twelve or lift ecu years old, for with¬ 
out this the bark will never be good : after eisriu 
orten years, the hark will be (it 1o lake off again ; 
but this second peeling is of little use : at the 
third peeling the bark will be in perfection, and 
will continue so for 150 years* as the best cork 
is taken from old trees. Tile time for stripping 
the bark is in July, when the second sap bows 
plentifully : the operation is performed with an 
instrument like that which is used for disbark- 
inglheoak. 

The thirteenth is of small growth, seldom 
rising above twelve or fourteen feet high* send¬ 
ing out branches the w hole length on every side, 
so as to form a bushy shrub : the leaves are armed 
with prickles like those of the holly ; the acorns 
are smaller than those of the common oak. The 
leaves resemble those of the Ilex, bat are less, 
thinner, and green on both sides. It is a na¬ 
tive of the South of Europe, the Levant, Bar¬ 
bary, Sec*, flowering in May. 

From this species they collect the Kermes or 
scarlet grain, a little retf gall, occasioned by the 
puncture of an insect called Cocats Hich* With 
this the antienU used to dye cloth of a beautiful 
colour. 

Culture ,—These trees are all capable of being 
raised from the seed or acorns, which, in the 
common oak, should be gathered in autumn 
when quite ripe, just as they drop from the trees ; 
but those of most of ihe foreign oaks are gene¬ 
rally procured from abroad, and sold by the 
seedsmen. 

All llie sorts should be sown as soon after 
they are obtained as possible, as they are apt to 
sprout if they remain long out of the ground; 
and for their reception a spot of light ground 
in the nursery should be prepared by digging or 
ploughing* dividing it into four-feel*wide beds, 
in which the acorns should be sown, either in 
drills, two inches deep, in five or six rows, 
lengthwise of the bed ; or rake the mould off the 
bed, the depth of two inches, ituo the alleys; 
then sowing the acorns all over the surface, 
about two or three indies apart, press them down 
with the spade, and spread the earth evenly over 
them two inches thick. 

When they come up in the spring they should 
have occasional waterings and weeding ; and 
when the plants are one or two years old, it is 
proper to plant them out in nursery-rows ; this 
may be done in autumn, winter, or early in the 


spring, taking them carefully up out of the seed- 
bed, shorten imr their perpendicular tap-roots, 
and trimming off any lateral shoots from the 
stem, leaving their lop perfectly entire ; then 
planting them in lines two feet and a half asun¬ 
der, and fifteen or eighteen inches in the rows, 
where they should stand, with the usual nursery 
care, till of a proper size for final planting out 
either as forcst-trccs, or for ornament, training 
them up as full standards, with clean straight 
stuns, and with their tups i;till entire. 

But in raisin<r the striped-leaved varieties of 
the common oak, and any particular variety of 
the other species* it should be bv grafting, (as 
they will not continue the same from seed,) 
which should be performed upon any kind of 
oakling slocks raised from the acorns, and train¬ 
ed for £1 an thirds as in the other kinds* 

With respect to the final planting out, it may 
be performed in all the sorts of deciduous oaks 
any time in open settled weather, from Novem¬ 
ber till February or March, and in the evergreen 
kinds in October* November, or the spring \ and 
in a mild open season in any of the winter months. 

When the trees of all the sorts are from about 
three or four to six iect stature, they are 
proper for being planted out for good, though, 
as forest- or timber-trees, it is better to plant 
them out finally while they are quite young* as 
from two to three or four feet in height; or 
when planted immediately from the seed-bed, 
where they are to remain, it may be advantage¬ 
ous, as the very young oaks root more freely 
than older trees, and take a freer growth. Those 
designed as forest- or timbcr-1 fees, should be 
planted in large open tracts of ground to form 
woods, placing them in rows only four or five 
to ten feet asunder, and from two or three to five 
or six feet in the rows, to allow fur a gradual 
thinning. Sec Plantation and Planting. 

Sometimes large plantations of these trees, 
for woods, are raised by sowing the acorns at 
once in the places where they arc to remain ; it 
beiii £ general I v found that the trees raised at 
once from the acorn, from their not being 
checked, much outstrip the transplanted trees in 
their growth. The method of performing it is 
this : the ground being prepared by good plough¬ 
ing and harrowing, in the autumn, having pro¬ 
cured a proper quantity of acorns, draw orills 
across the ground four feet asunder, and two 
inches deep, dropping the acorns into them six 
or eight Indies asunder, allowing for failing and 
thinning, covering them in evenly with the earth 
the depth of the drills ; or instead of drilling 
them in, they may be planted with a dibble, the 
same depth and distance. 

The general management of these trees in 
woods or timber plantations is the same as 
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directed for forest-trees in general. See Plan* 
tation* 

All the above sorts of trees may be employed 
to diversify lartrc ornamental plantations in out- 

f rroimdsj and Tn forming clumps in spacious 
awnSj parks, and other extensive open spaces : 
the evergreen kinds in particular have great me¬ 
rit for all ornamental purposes in pleasure- 
grounds and plantations. And all the larger 
growing kinds, both deciduous and evergreens, 
are highly valuable as forest-trees for timber; but 
the first sort claims precedence as a timber-tree, 
for its prodigious height and bulk, and superior 
worth of the wood. 

In planting any of the species for ornament 
or variety in Targe pleasure-grounds, sonic may 
be disposed in assemblage in any continued 
plantation, some in clumps, and others singly. 

yUlCK, a term applied In signify any Port of 
young plant, but especially those of the white¬ 
thorn kind, J5y it is also often understood a live 
licd^e, of whatever plants composed, in contra¬ 
distinction to a dead hedge, but more properly 
the shrubs of which such live hedge is formed. 
In a strict sense it is however applied to the 
Cratergus oxifficoiitha* or Hawthorn, the young 
plants or sets of which are commonly sold by 
the nursery-gardeners under the name of Quick. 

In the choice of these sets, those which arc 
raised in the nursery are in general to be pre¬ 
ferred to such as are drawn out of the woods, 
as the latter have seldom good roots : many per¬ 
sons, however, prefer them, as they are larger 


plants than arc commonly to be had in tbe 
nursery, See Crata;ols. 

OU1XGUNX, in gardening, is a form of 
planting in which the trees are planted by fives, 
four of them forming a square, and the fifth 
placed in the middle, 

* « 

thus * and may be repeated over and 

* * 

over in one continued plantation, with as many 
trees in several ranges as may he proper. It was 
formerly a fashionable mode of planting groves 
and other regular plantations. It is seen more 
fully below: 

******** 
******* 
******** 
Something of this mode of arrangement has 
always a good effect in the disposition of shrub¬ 
bery-plants, &e., though not in the regular or¬ 
der of it, but something nearly so, which gives 
the shrubs a greater scope of growth, and shows 
them to greater advantage. It is likewise a 
mode of planting that is proper in the kitchen- 
garden, in transplanting many kinds of esculent 
plants; such a3 lettuces, endive, strawberries, 
and even all the cabbage kinds, and many other 
plants, which gives them a greater scope to grow 
than if planted exactly square at the same di* 
stance from each other, 

B UICKEN TREE. Sec Sordts, 
UINCETREE* See Pyrus Cydoma, 
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R ACER, a name applied to a sort of sward - 
cutter, or cutting implement used in racing 
out or cutting through the surface of grass sward, 
and dividing it into proper widths, lengths, and 
thickness, for turf intended to be cut up for lay¬ 
ing in pleasure-grounds, and always necessary 
preparatory to the work of flaying or cutting up 
the turf with the turfing-irom li is also useful 
for cutting and straightening the edges of grass 
verges in such grounds* 

It is a simple tool, consisting of a strong 
wooden handle about four feet long, having the 
cutter fixed at the lower end in the form of a 
half moon with the edge downward, to cut into 
the sward; the handle should be about an inch 


and half thick, growing gradually thicker to¬ 
wards the lower end* See Flatb on Imple¬ 
ments* 

In using it is pushed forward so as to cut or 
race out the sward in an expeditious manner* 

In cutting turfs with it, it is necessary first to 
mark out on the sward the width of the turf in¬ 
tended, which should generally be a foot wide 
and a yard long, ami about an inch or inch and 
a half deep ; then strain a line tight, first length¬ 
ways, striking the racer into the sward close to 
the tine, running it along expeditiously so as to 
cut its way, and divide the sward to a proper 
depth, afterwards placing the line a foot further, 
and racing it out as before, and so on to as many 
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widths as may be wanted ; and then with the 
line placed crossways, to race out the sward ac¬ 
cordingly in yard lengths- The sward being 
thus raced out* the turf-cutter with the turfing- 
iron should proceed to cut them up, and flay 
them ofl\ See Turp, 

RADISH* See Kaphaxus. 

RADISH, HORSE. See Cochlearia. 

RAGGED ROBIN. See Lychnis, 
RAGWORT, See Senecio. 

RAKE* GARDEN, a well known sort of tool 
for raking the ground, as well as for putting in 
seeds, &cc. with. In order to suit every kind of 
gardening work with rakes, there should be 
three or four different sizes, from about six to 
eighteen inches long til the head, having han¬ 
dles from six to eight feet in length, and the 
heads toothed w-ith iron teeth two or three inches 
long, being placed from one to two inches 
asunder, according to the respective sizes. 

The first or largest rake should have the head 
about fifteen to eighteen inches long, the teeth 
three inches, and placed two inches asunder, 
which is proper for raking stubborn or rough 
dug ground, and for putting in large kinds -of 
seeds, raking off large weeds after hoeing, and 
many other purposes in large gardens. 

The next size should have the head twelve 
inches long, the teeth three inches, being placed 
one inch and half asunder, w hich is proper for 
all common raking in ordinary light ground, 
and for raking in most kinds of small seeds, as 
well as other purposes. 

A third sort of small rake should have the 
head about nine inches long, the teeth two and 
a half, being placed one inch asunder; proper 
for fine-raking beds, borders, &c* s and raking 
in some particular fine seeds ; as well as between 
rows, &c., of certain plants occasionally, where 
larger rakes cannot be introduced. 

The smallest sort should have the head six 
inches tong, theteelh two and a half, and placed 
one inch asunder; being very useful for raking 
between small plants in beds and borders and 
other small parts, where the plants stand close, 
as well as several other purposes of that kind. 

These sorts of rakes are constructed both with 
wooden heads and iron teeth, and with the heads 
wholly of iron in both; of which the teeth are 
generally flattened, the back edge rounded off 
and narrowing gradually to the point, the other 
etraight, and placed on the heads edge-ways 
across, with the back edge outward, aud with 
the points all inclining very moderately inward, 
in a regular maimer; the wooden-headed rakes 
having each end of the head hooped with a thin 
flat iron ring, to secure it from splitting. 

The first sort are generally lightest aud cheap- 
3 


eat, being proper for any kind of garden raking; 
but the latter, or iron-headed rakes, when malic 
neat, and as light as possible, with the tcelfr 
well set, in a proper position, and firmly 
fastened, are equally proper, and in some 
cases preferable, such as in wettish or moist 
soils, as not being liable lo clog so much as 
wooden rakes, and more durable* They are, 
however, more proper for middling and small 
rakes, than for large ones; as, in strong raking, 
the teeth are moreliabie to get loose, than in the 
woodcn-hcaded rakes* 

Both the sorts, in their different sizes, arc 
sold at the principal ironmongers* shops, both 
with and without handles. 

Rakes having the heads, teeth, and han¬ 
dles, wholly of wood, are smntlimcs used for 
particular purposes , such as raking;in light kinds 
of kitchen-garden seeds in light ground, and 
taking off large hoed-up weeds in wide clear 
spaces, raking up swartbs of mowed short grass 
before the sweepers, also fallen leaves of trees in 
autumn, and clippings of hedges. See., as well 
as several other uses. 

RAKING, a necessary operation in garden¬ 
ing, to hreak the surface of the soil small, and 
render it fine for the reception of particular sorts 
of small seeds and plants previous to sowing 
and planting, as well as to render it neat ana 
even. 

It is also employed in raking in seeds, as be¬ 
ing au expeditious mode of covering them in. In 
alf kinds of small seeds of hardv plants, the 
ground being dug, &c*, and the surface remain¬ 
ing rough after the spade, the seed is sown, aud 
then raked in with an even hand, once or twice 
in a place, as a back and a fore stroke. 

1 his operation is useful also among growing 
plants that stand distant enough to admit ihc 
rake, particularly where the surface is inclina¬ 
ble to bind; or where numerous small seed- 
weeds appear, as it loosens the soil, and retards 
the grotvih of the weeds, and promotes the 
growth of the young plants : it is also good cul¬ 
ture at particular seasons, to annoy slugs, espe¬ 
cially in kitchen gardens, to rake between the 
rows of small plants in autumn and winter, &c. 

And raking the bods, borders, and other com¬ 
partments of pleasiirc-grounds, now and then, 
smooth and even, gives an air of culture and 
neatness. 

This sort oF work should generally be per¬ 
formed in dry weather and when the ground is 
also moderately dry, as when done ip rainy wea¬ 
ther, or when the ground is very moist and 
ctoggv, the surface is apt to cake and bind hard; 
this should be well attended to in sowing seeds. 
Rough dug ground docs not rake well when it is 
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become very dry at top, especially if il was dug 
wet* and suffered to lie till the clods have be¬ 
come very dry and hard, in which case it mil 
not rake well until mellowed or pulverised by 
a shower of rain. But common light garden 
ground generally rakes best when fresh dug, 
perhaps the same day, or day after at the furth¬ 
est, before dried too much by the sun and wind, 
or rendered wet by rain, &c. The operation 
should, however, be performed when the ground 
is in such order as the clods will readily break 
and fall to pieces under the rake without clog* 
ging much thereto. 

RAMP TONS. See Campanula. 
RAMSONS* See Allium, 

RANDIA. See Gardenia* 
RANUNCULUS, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

. It belongs to the class and order Polgandrta 
pQlyginia} and ranks in the natural order of 
Multi&iliqucB. 

The characters are : that the calyx it a five¬ 
leaved perianth : leaflets ovate, concave, colour* 
ed a little, deciduous: the corolla has five petals, 
blunt, shining, with small claws; the nectary 
a little cavity just above the claw, in each petal i 
the stamina have very many filaments, shorter 
by half than the corolla: anthers upright, ob¬ 
long, blunt, twin; the pistillum has numerous 
germs,-collected into a head: styles none : stig¬ 
mas reflex, very small; there is no pericarpium; 
the receptacle connecting the seeds by very mi¬ 
nute peduncles; the seeds very many, irregular, 
varying in figure, naked, with a refiex point. 
The species cultivated are: I. if. Asiaticus t 
Persian Crowfoot, or Garden Ranunculus; 3. jf* 
uccnitiJbliuSf Aconite-leaded Crowfoot; 3. it* 
ocrif, Upright Meadow Crowfoot; 4. if. r<jtwnr. 
Creeping Crowfoot; 5. it. ampUxicaulis i Em¬ 
bracing-leaved Crowfoot* 

There are other species that may be culti¬ 
vated for variety. 

The first has an upright branched stem, pu¬ 
bescent, round, as are also the peduncles : the 
lower leaves simple, lobed, gashed, acute, pu¬ 
bescent underneath, as are also the petioles; 
the root is composed of many thick fleshy fangs 
or fibres, uniting at top into a head j from these 
are sent forth many slender long fibres, striking 
deep in the ground: from the top arise several 
leaves, composed of three, six, or nine lobes of 
irregular forme, and cut at top into various seg¬ 
ments; between these arise the flower-stalks, 
about a foot high, taper, hairy, and branching 
out at a little distance from the root: stem- 
leaves dividing into three parts, these again cut, 
and generally terminated by trifid points; the 
petioles are embracing at the base; the leaves 
Vol* IL 


are all hairy | the lower ones much larger and 
more compound than the upper; the flowers am 
terminating, with the stem naked for a consii 
durable length below them. They vary much in 
size and colour, and the petals are frequently of 
different colours on the two surfaces. They ap¬ 
pear in May; and in moderate seasons j or where 
they are shaded from the sun in the heat of the 
day, there will be a succession at least during a 
month : the seeds ripen in July. It i* a native 
of the Levant. 

The varieties are exceedingly numerous, being 
sometimes divided into two classes, as the Old 
Turkey kinds and the Persian kinds, the varieties 
of the latter amounting to many hundreds, and 
being considerably more various, rich, and beau¬ 
tiful m colour, than the others. 

In the former of these they rise with a strong 
generally unbranching stalk a foot high, termi¬ 
nated by one large double flower, sometime! 
emitting one or two imaller ones from its sides, 
and of which there are red-flowered, scarlet- 
flowered, yellow-flowered, and scarlet turban- 
flowered, &c., being seldom tinged with differ¬ 
ent colours, as in the Persian kinds. 

The latter rise eight or nine inches high, ge¬ 
nerally branching from the bottom, producing 
from fire or ten to twenty or more flowers on 
each root, and of which there are single-flow¬ 
ered, semi-double-flowered, full-double-flow¬ 
ered, large and foil like & double rose, being ge¬ 
nerally filled with petals to the very centre, 
forming a regular globular body, of admirable 
elegance, of all sorts of the most beautiful co¬ 
lours in different varieties, and of numerous de¬ 
grees of deeper and lighter shades, stripes, and 
tinges in the several colours. 

Martyn observes, that" the varieties produced 
of late years from the seeds of semi-double flow¬ 
ers are unbounded; and that Mr. Maddock re¬ 
marks that they are more numerous than of any 
other flower. Accordingly his catalogue, he 
says, boasts nearly eight hundred, all with their 
proper names; ranged under the heads of— 
Dark and Dark Purple; Light Purple and Gray, 
&c*; Crimson, &c.; Reds, &c,; Rosy, See.; 
Orange, &c*; Yellow and Yellow-Spotted, &c.; 
White and White-Spotted, &c+; Olive, &c,; 
Purple and Coffee-Striped, &c,; Red and Yel¬ 
low-Striped ; Red and White-Striped/* 

According to Mr. Maddock, u a fine Ranun¬ 
culus should have a strong straight stem, from 
eight to twelve inches high. The flower should 
be of a hemispherical form, at least two inchest 
in diameter, consisting of numerous petals gra¬ 
dually diminishing in size to the centre, lying 
over each other, so as neither to be too close nor 
too much separated, but having more of a pvr- 
2 U 
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pendicular than horizontal direction* in order to 
display the colours with better effect. The pe¬ 
tals should be broad, with entire well-rounded 
edges; their colours dark, clear* rich or bril¬ 
liant, cither of one colour or variously diversi¬ 
fied, on an ash, white, sulphur or fire-coloured 
ground, or else regularly striped, spotted or 
mottled, in an elegant manner/* ' 

The second species is very handsome, three 
or four feet high and branched: the stem hol¬ 
low within : the leaves large, digitate, three- 
lobed, divided to the base: segments lanceolate, 
serrate all round, somewhat hirsute, especially 
at the base: the flower white, terminating each 
branch* It is a native of the Alps of Europe, 
There is a variety with double flowers, which 
has been obtained by seeds, and is preserved in 
many curious gardens for the beauty of its flow¬ 
ers* It is by some gardeners called Fair Maid 
of France . The root is perennial, and com¬ 
posed of many strong fibres: the leaves are di¬ 
vided into five lanceofate lobes: the four side- 
lobes are upon footstalks coming from the side 
of the principal stalk, and the middle-one termi¬ 
nates it; they arc deeply serrate, and have seve¬ 
ral longitudinal veins. The stalks rise a foot and 
a half high, and branch out at the top into three 
or four divisions, at each of which there is one 
leaf, of the same shape with the lower, but 
smaller* The flowers are pure white, and very 
double, each standing upon a short footstalk* 
It flowers in May. 

The third has a perennial, tuberous root, with 
many long simple white fibres: the stem up¬ 
right, about two feet high, round, hollow, hav¬ 
ing close-pressed hairs on it, not very leafy, 
much branched at top: the leaves are three- 
parted and five-parted, many-cleft; the seg¬ 
ments black or deep purple at the points: the 
root-leaves on long upright petioles: the stem- 
leaves nearly sessile, (ess, and more finely cut: 
the uppermost linear and sessile ; sheaths of the 
footstalks hairy. It flowers in June aui July, 
There is a variety with double flowers, which 
is the sort cultivated in the garden. It is fre- 

3 uent among other herbaceous perennials, un* 
er the name of Yellow Bachelor's Buttons, 

The fourth species has a perennial root, con¬ 
sisting of numerous whitish fibres: the stems 
generally several from one root, a foot or more 
in length, beset with rough hairs, throwing out 
long creeping runners; the leaves are ternate, 
trifid and gashed, generally hairy on both sides, 
but sometimes smooth and shining,, frequently 
marked with white (black) spots, on tong hairy 
petioles dilated at the base: the leaflets also are 
on petioles, and are sometimes divided only into 
two segments: the leaves arc broad; dark, and. 


distinctly divided twice; the uppermost are quite 
entire: the flowering-stems are erect, branched- 
and leafy, generally supporting two flowers* It 
flowers in June. 

There is a variety with double flower*, which- 
is the sort cultivated in the gardens,. 

In the fifth the leaves in part surround the 
stalk at their base, whence the trivial name : it* 
colour they differ from most others of the genus, % 
being of a grayer or more glaucous hue; which r 
joined to toe delicate whiteness of the flowers^ 
renders it very desirable in a collection of hardyr 
herbaceous plants, more especially a* it occu¬ 
pies little space, and has no tendency to injure 
the growth of others. It is a native of the 
A pennine and Pyrenean mountains, flowering itt 
April and Mav* 

Culture ,—tlie first sort and the different va¬ 
rieties may be readily increased by the off-seiir 
taken from the root, and new varieties may b« 
raised from the seed. 

In the first method tire off-sets should bese^ 

I terated from the roots in dry weather, in th* 
at ter end of summer, when the flowering i» 
over, and the stems and- leaves are dtrclimng r 
being placed in bans or boxes, in a dry place,, 
till the autumn, when they should be planted; 
out in rows six or eight inches apart, and sit of 
them in separate beds, prepared whh light sandy 
earthy compost, to the depth of iwo or three feet,, 
taking care to protect them carefully from tho 
frost during the winter* When the buds-begin 
to break through the ground they should be kept 
perfectly clear from weeds, protecting them fromr 
frosts; and when they have flowered and the 
stems arc decayed, the root should be taken up, 
cleared from dirt, and placed in bags or boxe» 
till the autumn, when they must be planted: 
again. 

In the second mode, the seed should be col¬ 
lected from the best plants, of the semi-double 
kinds, and be sown in t flat pans or boxes, filled 
with light rich earth, in August, covering it in 
about a quarter of an inch thick, with the same 
son of earth, placing them in a shady situation, 
so as to have a little of the morning sun* The 
pots should remain here till the beginning of 
October, when the plants sometimes appear,, 
though it is often later before this happens, when 
they should have a more open exposure with the 
full sun; but when frost is apprehended, they- 
should be removed under ^ common hot-bed 
frame, being only covered in. the nights and 
bad weather with the glasses,, guarding them 
well against rains and frost. 

In the spring following they should be exposed 
to the open air, being very slightly refreshed 
with, water, having a situation-to enjoy thq 
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morning tun; and when their leaves and stems 
begin to decay* the roots may he taken up, dried 
in a proper place, and then put up in bags lo be 
planted out m the same manner as the old roots 
in October. 

In the following summer they will produce 
flowers ; when such as are good should be mark¬ 
ed, and the others removed from them* The 
plants intended to flower should not be suffered 
to run to seed, as roots which have produced 
seeds seldom furnish fine flowers afterwards. 
The disappointments experienced in purchasing 
these roots chiefly depend upon this circumstance. 

The roots intended for the borders should be 
planted towards the spring in little clumps or 
patches, three, four, or five mots in each, put¬ 
ting them in either with a dibble or trowel about 
two inches deep and three or four asunder in 
each patch, and the patches from about three 
to five or ten feet distance, placing them in a 
varied manner in the borders. 

In regard to their general culture after plant¬ 
ing, such of the forward autumnal-planted roots 
of the choice sorts in beds as have shot above 
round, should in winter, where convenient, 
ave occasional shelter from hard frosts by mats 
supported on low hoop arches; or in very severe 
weather be covered close with dry long litter, re¬ 
moving all covering in open weather: and in the 
spring, when the flower buds begin first to ad¬ 
vance, shelter them in frosty nights w ith support¬ 
ed mats, suffer in g them however to be open to the 
full air every day; but the latter plantings, (hat 
do not come up in winter or very early in spring 
whilst frosty nights prevail, will not require any 
protection, and all those distributed in patches 
al>out the borders must also take their chance in 
all weathers: those uf the different seasons of 
planting will succeed one another in flowering 
from the-beginning of April until the middle of 
June, though the May blow generally shows to 
the greatest perfection. 

Alter the blow is past, and the leaves and 
stalks withered, the rods should be taken up 
and dried in the shade, then cleared from all off¬ 
sets and adhering mould, putting them up in 
bags or boxes till next planting seasons, when 
thev must be planted again as directed above* 

In each season of planting, it is highly ne¬ 
cessary, in the principal fine varieties, to put 
them either in entire new beds, or the old ones 
refreshed with some fresh rich earth or compost, 
working the old and new well together, in order 
to invigorate the growth of the plants* 

The other speues are capable of being easily 
raised by the roots, which should be slipped or 
parted in autumn when past flowering, or in the 
spring before they begin to shoot, and the slips 


be cither planted at once where they are to re* 
main, or in nursery-rows for a season, then 
planted out finally- They succeed in any com¬ 
mon soil and situation, and may be dispersed 
about the different flower-borders and dumps, 
where they constantly remain, only trimming 
them occasionally; and once in a year or two, 
or when they have incraised into large bunches, 
taking them up in autumn or spring to divide 
them for further increase, replanting them again 
directly. 

In saving seed for raising new varieties, it 
must be suffered to continue on the plant till it 
becomes brown and dry, (hen be cut off, and 
spread upon paper, in a dry room, exposed to 
the sun, and when quite dry be put into a bag, 
and hung in a dry place till it is wanted. 

All these plants arc highly ornamental ; the 
first sort in beds and pots, and the other in the 
borders, clumps, and other parts of pleasure- 
grounds* 

RAL'E. See Baassica* 

RAITIANUS, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous annual esculent kind. 

ft belongs to the class and order Tetradyufimia 
SUiquosa, and ranks in the natural order of 
SilifjUosiB. 

The characlers are : that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved perianth, erect: leaflets oblong, parallel, 
converging, deciduous, gibbous at the base: 
the corolla four-petailed, cruciform: petals ob- 
c or date, spreading; claws a little longer than 
the calyx: nectariferous glands four; one on 
each siae, one between the short stamen and 
pistil, and one on each side between the longer 
stamina and the calyx : the stamina have six, 
awl-shaped filaments, erect; of these, two that 
are opposite are of the same length with the 
calyx, and the remaining four are the length of 
1 he claws of the corolla : anthers simple: the 
pistillnm is an oblong germ, vcntricose, attenu¬ 
ated, the length of the stamens; style scarcely 
any; stigma capitate, entire: the pcricarpium 
is an oblong silique, with a point, venlricosc 
with little swellings, subarticulate, cylindrical: 
seeds roundish, smooth* 

The species cultivated is: satiuuSj Com¬ 

mon Garden Radi sh¬ 
it has an annual root, large, fleshy, fusiform 
or subglobular, w hite wilhm, red or white or 
black on the outside : the stem upright, thick, 
very much branched and diffused, rough with 
pelfucid bristles : the leaves rough, [yrate: the 
calyx green, rough-haired : the petals pale vio¬ 
let, with large veins running over them : the 
pod long, with a sharp beak, fungous, white, 
wilK distant streaks, many-cdlcd : cells mem¬ 
branaceous, closed, in a double longitudinal 
2U2 
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row, along the middle septum; the seeds, one 
in each c*U, but In each tow from three to 
twelve, subglobuiar, large, ferruginous* co¬ 
vered with very minute raised dots* h is a na¬ 
tive of China* 

There are several varieties ; some of which 
have the appearance of distinct species, from 
their shape, size, and colour of the roots* as 
the Long-rooted^ which is that commonly cul¬ 
tivated in kitchen-gardens for its roots. Of this 
there are several subordinate variations \ as the 
Small-topped, the Deep Red, the Pale Red or 
Salmon, and the Long-topped Striped Radish* 
T he small-topped is most commonly preferred 
by the gardeners near London, as they require 
much less room than those with large tops ; for 
as forward radishes are what produce the great¬ 
est profit to the gardener, and these are com¬ 
monly sown upon borders near hedges, walls or 
pales, the large-topped sorts would be apt to 
grow mostly at top, and not swell so much in 
the root as the other, especially if the plants 
should be left pretty close. 

The Small Round-rooted , which is not very 
common here, but in many parts of Italy it is 
the only one cultivated;—the roots of this are 
very white, round, small, and very sweet* It 
is now frequently brought to the London mar¬ 
kets in the spring, generally in bunches, and is 
sometimes mistaken there for young turnips: 
when eaten young, it is crisp, mild, and pleasant* 

The Large Tumep-rooied or White Spanish^ 
which has a moderately large, spheroidal white 
root, and is esteemed chiefly for eating in autumn 
and the early part of winter* Both these sorts 
are commonly called indiscriminately Turaep 
Radishes. 

The Black Tumep^rooted Spanish , which has 
a root like the preceding, white within, but with 
a black skin; and is greatly esteemed by many 
for autumn and winter earing* 

Culture*—^ These are raised from fceed by dif¬ 
ferent sowings from the end of October till 
April or the following month* They should 
have a light fine mould, and the more early sow¬ 
ings be made on borders, under warm walls, 
or other similar places. And in frames covered 
by glasses* 

The common spindle-rooted, short-topped 
sorts are mostly made use of in these early sow¬ 
ings, the seed being sown broadcast over the beds 
after they have been prepared by digging over 
and raking the surface even, being covered in 
with a slight raking. Some sow carrots with the 
early crops of radishes. 

It is usual to protect the early sown crops in 
the borders, during frosty nights and bad wea¬ 
ther, by mats or dry wheat straw, which should 


be carefully removed every mild day. By tin* 
means they are brought more forward, as well 
as form better roots. 

Where mats are used, and supported by pegs 
or hoops, they are readily applied and removed^ 
A second more general sowing should be 
made in January or February* 

When the crops have got their rough leafy 
they should be thinned out where they are too 
thick, to the distances of two inches, aa there 
will he constantly more thinning by the daily 
drawing of the young radishes* ' 

When the weather is dry in March, or the 
following month, the crops should be occa¬ 
sionally well watered, which not only forwards 
the growth of the crops, but increases the size 
of the roots, and renders them more mild and 
crisp in eating* 

The sowings should be continued at the di¬ 
stance of a fortnight, till the latter end of March,, 
when they should be performed every ten days, 
until the end of April or beginning of the fol-* 
lowing month* In sowing these later crops, it is 
the practice of some gardeners to sow coss-let- 
tuces and spinach with them, in order to have the 
two crops coming forward at the same time, but 
the practice is not to be much recommended,, 
where there is sufficient room*. 

In sowing the main general crops in tbe opet> 

S tarters, me market-gardeners generally put 
em in on the same ground where they plant 
out their main crops of cauliflowers and cab¬ 
bages, mixing spinach with the radish seed a* 
above, sowing the seeds first, and raking them 
in, then planting the cauliflowers or cabbages } 
the radishes and spinach come in for use before 
the other plants begin to spread much, and as- 
soon as those small crops are alt cleared off for 
use, hoe the ground all over Ao kill weeds 
and loosen the soil, drawing earth about the 
stems of the cauliflowers and cabbages. 

TheTumep Radish should not be sown till 
the beginning of March, the plants being al¬ 
lowed a greater distance than for the common 
spindle-rooted sort. The seeds of this sort are 
apt to degenerate, unless they are set at a di¬ 
stance from that kind* 

The White and Black Spanish Radishes are 
usually sown about the middle of July, or a 
little earlier, and are fit for the table by the end 
of August, or the beginning of September, con¬ 
tinuing good till frost spoils them. These should 
be thinned to a greater distance than the com¬ 
mon sort, as thetr roots grow as large as tur¬ 
nips, and should not be left nearer than six 
inches. 

To have these roots in winter, they should 
be drawn before hard frost comes on, and laid 
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in dry sand* u practised for carrots, carefully 
guarding them from wet and frost ; as m this 
way they may be kept til) the spring* 

In regard to the culture of the general crops, 
they require very little, except occasional thin¬ 
ning where they are too thick, when the plant* 
are come into the rough leaf, either by hoeing 
or drawing them out by hand; though for Large 
quantities, small-hoeing is the most expeditious 
mode of thinning, as well as most beneficial to 
the crop by loosening the ground; in either me¬ 
thod thinning the plants to about two or three 
inches distance, clearing out the weakest, and 
leaving the strongest to form the crop* 

In order to save the seed, about the beginning 
of May some ground should be prepared hy dig* 
ging and levelling; then drawing some of the 
straighten and best-coloured radishes, and plant 
them in rows three feet distant, and two feet 
asunder in the rows; observing, if the season be 
dry, to water them until they have taken root ; 
after which they will only require to have the 
weeds hoed down between them, until they arc 
advanced so high as to overspread the ground* 
When the seed begins to ripen, it should he 
carefully guarded against the birds* When it is 
ripe, the pods will change brown: then it must 
be cut, and spread in the stm (o dry ; after 
which it must be thrashed, and laid up for use 
where no mice can come at it* 

Culture on Hot beds ,—This method is some¬ 
times practised in order to have the roots early, 
as in January or the following month* They 
should have eighteen inches depth of dung to 
bring them up, and six or seven inches depth of 
light rich mould* The seed should be sown mo¬ 
derately thick, covering it in half an inch thick, 
and putting on the lights: the plants usually 
come up in a week or less; and when they ap¬ 
pear, the lights should be lifted or taken off oc¬ 
casionally, according to the weather; and in a 
fortnight ihin the plants to the distance of an 
inch and half or two inches, when in six weeks 
they will be fit to draw* Where there are no 
frames to spare, the beds may be covered with 
mats over hoops, and the sides secured by hoard* 
and straw-bands* And when in want of dung, 
if the beds be covered with frames, and the lights 
put on at night and in bad weather, the plants 
may be raised for use a fortnight sooner than in 
the open borders* 

RASPBERRY* See Rubus, 

RATTAN* See Calamus* 

RATTLE, RED* See Pedicularts. 
RATTLE, YELLOW. SeeRmHAWTHUs* 
RAUWOLFIA, a genus containing plants 
of the tender exotic shrubby kind for the 
stove*. 


It belongs to the class and order Pmtmdria 
Monogynictf and ranks in the natural order of 
Contorted* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five¬ 
toothed perianth, very small, permanent: the 
corolla one-petalled, funnel-form: tube cylin¬ 
drical, globular at the base : border five-parted, 
flat: segments roundish, emarginate; the sta¬ 
mina have five filaments, shorter than the tube : 
anthers erect, simple, acute : the pistillum is a 
roundish germ: style very short: stigma capi¬ 
tate : the pericarpium a subglobular drupe, one- 
celted, with a groove on one side : the seed two 
nuts, convex at the base, attenuated at the lop, 
compressed, two-celled 
The species are: 1. R* niiida, Shining Rau- 
wolfia; 9. R* conesctTiSf Hoary Rauwolfia. 

The first is a small tree, shining all over very 
much, upright, full of a white guiunous milk, 
twelve feet high : the leaves at the joints of the 
twigs in fours, lanceolate, quite entire^sharp, 
petjoled; the two nearest five inches in length, 
twice as long as the two others* Common pe¬ 
duncles raceoted, terminating, half an inch long, 
two or three together: the flowers small, with¬ 
out scent, having white petals* The fruits are at 
first yellowish, but at length become very dark 
purple, are milky, and three times as large as a 
pea: globular, fleshy, twin, two-seeded : the 
nuts or stobc*, like those of grapes, of a bony 
substance*. It is a native of South America, 
flowering here from June to September, 

The second species is an upright shrub, the 
whole of it milky, from one to eight feet in 
height, with all the parts of a corresponding size, 
according to the soil and situation. The younger 
branches subtomentosc: the leaves in fours, 
obovate, attenuated to the base, acute, wrinkled, 
tomemose underneath, quite entire, the two 
nearest longer than the other two. Petioles hir¬ 
sute, rounov Common peduncles branched, 
terminating ir* fours. (Cymes pcduncled, se¬ 
veral, and two at the forkings of the stem*) 
Flowers reddish, small, without scent. It is a 
native of the Caribbee Islands, &e* 

CuIture, —These may be increased by the 
seeds or berries, which should be sown in pote 
filled with light mould, in the autumn or spring,, 
plunging them in a mild hot-bed. When the 
lants have attained some growth, they should 
e removed into separate pots, and have the 
management of other exotic stove plants^ 

They may likewise be raised by layers and 
cuttings, laid down or planted out m pots, 
plunged in the bot-bed in tne spring and summer 
months, till they have stricken root, being 
afterwards managed as those from seed* 

They afford much ornament and variety in 
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hot-house collections, both in their foliage and 
■flowers* 

REED HEDGE, that sort of hedge or fence 
which is formed from reeds* They are a sort 
of temporary internal fences made with these 
dried materials which may be had cheap, and 
be expeditiously formed into hedges by the as* 
distance of posts and railing, being of great uti¬ 
lity for occasional use in gardens* to inclose 
particular internal spaces of ground, so as to af¬ 
ford shelter to certain seedling plants, both irt 
nurseries and large kite hen-gardens; and in some 
nurseries, to form places of shelter for many sorts 
of seedling trees and shrubs* &c* which being 
tender whilst youne, require the shelter of a 
fence in winter break -off severe or cutting 
blasts two or three years, till they gradually ga¬ 
ther strength and a greater degree of hardiness* 
They are also useful in training several sorts of 
wall-fruit-trees against, to form them for rows, 
or what are ^called Trained Trees; admitting of 
planting trees against each side of them, six, 
eight, or ten feet asunder. Sec Nurse*y, 

Jn large open kitchen-gardens they arc occa¬ 
sionally made use of to inclose the melonary, or 
place for raisingoarly melons and cucumbers in, 
^and often as cross-internal fences, tinder which 
to form warm borders for the purpose of raising 
various early crops iff -esculents* 

The proper sort of reeds for these fences are 
foe dried stems -of foe common marsh reed, 
which grows in great plenty by river sides, and 
in lakes* and marshy places, furnishing a crop 
of stems annually lit to cut in autumn, when 
they should be bound in bundles, and stacked 
op, or housed to remain for use. 

These fences are sometimes erected in fixed 
ranges* and sometimes formed into moveable pan- 
nels. In the first mode* some stout posts should 
be placed six or eight feet asunder, and five or 
.six high, and from post to post carry two or 
three ranges of flat thin railing* one range near 
the bottom* another near foe top, and a third in 
foe middle ; against this railing, the reeds must 
be placed about two inches thick, having other 
railing fixed directly opposite, so that the reeds 
being all along between the double railing, the 
bottoms resting either upon a plate of wood, or 
let into the ground, but the former is preferable; 
and as soon as one panticl is formed, foe railing 
thouldbe nailedas close as possible, driving some 
long spike-nails through each double railing, oc 
binding them with strong'withy bands, or tar 
rope-yarn, but na-iling is the best,-in order to 
bring them as dose as may be, to secure the 
Teeds firmly in the proper position; the top 
should he cm even afterwards* 

In the better method,.a frame-work of railing 


should be prepared as above, each pannd six a 
eight feet long, and the reeds fixed therein as be¬ 
fore directed ; then, where they are intended to 
be placed, posts must be ranged six or eight feet 
distant to support the different pannels* Or 
sometimes the pannels may be placed inclining 
against the wall orefoer fence, i« time of severe 
■weather, when the borders are narrow* These 
sorts of fences are now in much less use in gar¬ 
den ing than formerly*. 

RESEDA, a genus containing a plant of foe 
flowering sweet-scented kind, ft belongs to foe 
class aiui order Dodectmcirra Trigynia f and ranks 
in the natural order of Miscellanem* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth,parted; parts narrow, acute, erect, 
permanent; two of which gape more, for the 
use of the melliferous petal. The corolla con¬ 
sists of some petals (3, -6.), unequal, some of 

them always half-three-cleft 5 the uppermost 
gibbous at foe base, melliferous, foe length of 
foe calyx. 

Nectary a flat upright gland, produced from 
the receptacle* placed on the upper side bet vixen 
the stamens and the uppermost petal, converg¬ 
ing with the base of the petals. The stamina 
have eleven or fifteen short filaments. Anthers 
erect, obtuse, the length of the corolla. The 
pisiillum is a gibbous germ* ending in some 
very short styles* Stigmas simple* The pericar- 

C ium is a gibbous capsule* angular, acuminate 
y means of the styles, gaping between them, 
onc-cel led : foe seeds very many, kidney-form, 
fastened to foe angles of the capsule. 

The species cultivated is : ii, odoraia t Sweet 
Reseda, or Mignionette* 

It has the root composed of many strong 
fibres, which run deep in the ground. The 
stems are several, about a foot long, dividing 
into many small branches. The leaves arc ob¬ 
long, about two inches in length, and three 
uarters of an inch broad in the middle, of a 
eep green colour. The flowers are produced 
in loose spikes at the ends of foe branches, on 
pretty long stalks, and have large calicos ; the 
corollas are of an herbaceous white colour, and 
a fine smell. It is supposed a native of Es;vpt t 
flowering from June to winter. It is biennmL 
Mr, Curtis observes, that f< the luxury of the 
pleasure-garden is greatly heightened by the 
delightful odour which this plant diffuses; and 
as it grows moce readily in pots, its fragrance 
may be conveyed into the house: , its perfume, 
though not so refreshing perhaps as that of the 
sweet-briar, is not apt to offend the most ddfe 
cate ollactories. ,t 

Culture *—This is raised from seed, which 
should be sown on a moderate hot-bed in March, 
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mnd when the plants are strong enough to trans* 
lant, he pricked nut upon another moderate hol¬ 
ed to bring them forward* having a large share of 
air in warm weather to prevent their drawing 
up weak. Or they may be sown in pois of 
light mould and plunged in tire hot-bed, which 
is probably the hetu.r practice. In the first 
mode* about the end of Way the plums may be 
planted out, some into pots, to place in or near 
the apartments, and others into warn* borders, 
where they may remain to flower and seed. The 
plants which grow in the lull ground often 
reduce more seeds than those which arc in pots] 
ut at the lime when the seed-vessels begin to 
swell, the plants are frequently apt to be infest¬ 
ed with green caterpillars, which, if they are 
not destroyed* eat off all the seed-vessels. 

When the seeds are sown on a bed of light 
earth in April, the plants come tip very well; and 
when not transplanted, grow kirticr tlian those 
which art raised 11 ^ the hot-bed; butthey do not 
flower so early, and in cold seasons scarcely 
ripen their seeds. In a warm dry border, how¬ 
ever* the seed* often come up spontaneously, 
and grow very luxuriantly; but to have the 
flowers early in spring, the seeds should be 
sown in poti in autumn, being kept in frames 
through the winter, or on a gentle hot* bed irv 
spring. The plants may also be preserved 
through the winter in a green-house, where they 
continue flowering most part of the year, but the 
second year they are not so vigorous as in the first. 

ft 13 cultivated fur the Sue fragrant smell 
which it affords, 

REST HARROW. Sec Owokm. 

RHAMNUS* a genus furnishing plants o£ 
die tree and shrub kinds. 

It belongs tat he class and order Ptniandria 
Jtf onogyniu^ and. ranks, in the natural order of 
Du ttif)S£e* 

The characters are : that there is no calyx* 
unless the corolla be taken for it: the corolla la 
an imperforate petal, externally rude, internally 
coloured, funnel-form: tube turbinate-cylindri¬ 
cal: border spreading, divided, acute: seal elm 
five, very small, each at the base of each divi¬ 
sion of the border, converging: the stamina 
have as many filaments as there are segments 
of the corolla* awl-shaped, inserted into the pe¬ 
tal under the scalclet. Anthers small: the pis- 
tillum is a roundish germ- Style filiform* the 
length of the si aniens. Stigma blunt, divided 
into fewer segments than the corolla; the peri- 
carpium U< a roundish berry, naked, divided 
into fewer parts internally than the corolla ; the, 
seeds solitary, roundish, gibbous on one side* 
flatted on the other. 

The species cultivated are ; U R* catkarticus > 


Purging Buckthorn ; 9. R. colulrinm , Pubes¬ 
cent Rhamnus, or Buckthorn—Redwood * 3. 
A. jrangula t Alder Buckthorn, or Berry-bear¬ 
ing Alder; 4. A. pa Hunts i Common Christ's— 
thorn ; 5. A. ataU'rnu$ f Common AI ate rn us ; 
fi. A. jujuba 7 Blunt-leaved Buckthorn; 7. A* 
oentipliQ} Pointed-leaved Buckthorn; 8. A* 

zizyphus^ Shining-leaved Buckthorn, or Com¬ 
mon Jujube; p. A. Spina Chrisli ? Syrian 
ChristVthurii. 

The first rises with a strong woody stem to th* 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, sending out 
many irregular branches: the young shoots 
have a smooth grayish-brown bark * t but the 
older branches a darker and rougher bark, and 
are armed with a few short thorns.. The leaves 
are two inches and a half long, by one and &■ 
quarter broad, dark green above but pale or 
light green beneath, having a pretty strong mid¬ 
rib, and several nerves proceeding from it, which' 
diverge towards the sides, but meet again near 
the point; they stand’ upon pretty long slender 
footstalks, The flowers come out in cluster® 
from the side of the branches: those of the male 
have a® many stamens as there are divisions in 
the petal; those of the female (or hermaphro¬ 
dite); have a. roundish germ, which afterward® 
becomes a pulpy berry of a roundish form* in¬ 
closing four hard seeds. It is a native of Europe* 
flowering from-the end of April to June, and 
ripening its berries about the end of September. 

It is found that the juice of the unripe berries 
has the colour of saffron, and is used tor stain¬ 
ing maps or paper, being sold under the name 
of French berries : the juice of the ripe berries 
mixed with alum* is the sap-green of the paint¬ 
ers ; but if the berries be gathered late in the 
autumn, the juice is purple. The bark affords a 
beaulilui yellow dye. 

The second species is an upright tree, with, 
most of the branches spreading out horizontally. 
The twigs, petioles, peduncles, lower surface 
of the leaves, and outer surface of the calyx, are 
covered with a slight ferruginous nap. The 
leaves are oblong-ovate, acute, entire, the upper 
surface smooth and shining, alternate* for the* 
most part dtstich- The racemes short, co- 
rymbed, axillary, seven-lowered or thereabouts,. 
The flowers arc without scent, all pointing up¬ 
wards* with greenish scales. It is a native of 
several islands in the West Indies* where it 
flowers in January* June* and November, but, 
here in June. 

. The third rises with a woody stem to the, 
height of ten or twelve feet, sending out many, 
irregular branches, covered with a. dark bark.. 
The leaves are ovate-lanceolate, ? about two. 
inches long and an inch broad, having several 
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transverse nerves from the midrib to the sides, 
the flowers are produced in dusters at the end 
of the former year 1 * shoots, and also upon the 
first and second joints of the same year's shoot, 
each upon a short separate pedicel; they are 
small, of an herbaceous colour, and are succeed¬ 
ed by small round berries, which turn red, but 
are black when ripe. The flowers appear in 
June, and the berries ripen in September. 

It is a native oF most parts of Europe, flower¬ 
ing early in May, and sometimes in April. 

The berries gathered before they are ripe, dye 
wool green ana yellow—when ripe, blue-gray, 
blue, and green. The bark dyes yellow, and 
with preparations of iron, black. 

There are two varieties, the broad-leafed, 
w hich has larger and rougher leaves—it grows 
naturally on the Alps ; and the dwarf or round- 
leafed, which is of humble growth, seldom 
rising above two feet high—it grows on the 
Pyrenees, 

The fourth species is a tree which rises with 
a pliant shrubbv stalk to the height of eight or 
ten feet, sending out many weak slender 
branches, garnished with oval leaves placed al¬ 
ternately, standing upon footstalks nearly one 
inch long5 these have three longitudinal veins, 
and are of a pale green. The flowers come out 
at the wings of the stalk in clusters, almost the 
length of the young branches; they are of a 
greenish-yellow colour, and appear in June, and 
are succeeded by broad, roundish, buckler-shaped 
seed-vessels, which have borders like the brims 
of a hat, the footstalks being fastened to the 
middle; these have three cells, each containing 
one seed. It is a native of the South of Eu¬ 
rope, &c* 

The fifth is a shrub with alternate, shiningever- 
green leaves, ovate, ovate-lanceolate, or lanceolate, 
often glandular at the base, having remote ser- 
ratures about the edge. The flowers small, 
numerous, axillary, in short bljint racemes. 
There is a very small bracle at the case of each 
pedicel.' The flowers are male and female or 
imperfect hermaphrodites, on the same or dif¬ 
ferent individuals. 

It is a native of the South of Europe and of 
Barbary. The fresh branches or young shoots, 
with the leaves, will dye wool a fine yellow. It 
flowers in April, 

There are varieties with variegated leaves, 
commonly called filoatched Phillyrea by the 
nurserymen : and with the leaves striped with 
white and with yellow, called Silver and Gold- 
striped Alaternus. 

The latter has the leaves much linger and 
narrower, and the serratures on the edges much 
deeper: this shoots its branches more erect. 
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forms rf handsomer bush, and is equally 
hardy. 

It is observed, that the Phillyrea is some 1 - 
times, and according to some, there are also the 
large-growing, the small-growing, the broad¬ 
leaved, the narrow-jagged-leaved, the vellow- 
striped jagged-leaved, the white-striped jagged- 
leaved—All which are confounded with the 
Alaternus, by such as are not botanists; but 
they may easily be distinguished by the posi¬ 
tion of their leaves, which are alternate in this, 
but placed opposite by pairs in that. 

It is observed, that the Alaternus was much 
more in request formerly than at present; hav¬ 
ing been planted against walls in court-yards to 
cover them, as also to form evergreen hedges in 
gardens, for which purpose it is very improper, 
as the branches shoot very vigorously, and being 
pliant are frequently displaced by the wind ; 
in winter, when much snow falls in still wea¬ 
ther, the weight of it often breaks the branches; 
these hedges must also be clipped three times in 
a season to keep them in order, which is both 
expensive and occasions a great litter in a 
garden* 

The sixth species is a tree with round branches. 
The leaves are very finely serrate, three-nerved, 
at the base on one side narrower, refuse, and 
there more deeply crenate, petioled. The 
flowers vety many, axillary, each on very short 
pedicels, five-cleft, five-stamened.; style bifid. 
Close to the petioles is a very small recurved 
prickle; but sometimes this is wanting. But 
according to Miller, it rises with shrubby stalks 
ten or twelve feet high, sending out many slen¬ 
der branches, which have a yellowish bark, and 
are armed with single recurved thorns (prickles) 
at each joint. The leaves are round, heart- 
shaped, about two inches in length and breadth, 
and indented at the footstalk; they have three 
nerves, and are covered with a yellowish down 
on their under side. The flowers come out in 
dusters from the wings of the branches, are 
small, of a yellowish colour, and succeeded by 
oval fruit about the size of small olives, inclosing 
a stone of the same shape. It is a native of the 
East Indies. 

The seventh is a tree which has the leaves 
half-cordate or so on the upper side, but balf- 
lanccolate on the hinder side, three-nerved, with 
the nerves branching, to men lose underneath* 
glaucous, on the wider side scarce manifestly 
serrate, petioled. In the axils on the opposite 
side are very many small clustered flowers, but 
on the same side with the petiole behind, is a 
recurved prickle. It is a native of the island of 
Ceylon. 

In the eighth, according to Thunbeig, the stem 
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is shrubby and branched; the branches and 
branch lets filiform and smooth ; the prickles 
scattered, solitary or in pairs, commonly erect ; 
the leaves alternate, on very short petioles, 
scarcely cordate, ovate and ovate-oblong, blunt 
with a very fine point, sometimes (but seldom) 
retuse, serrate, smooth, pale underneath, three* 
nerved, an inch long ; ibc flowers a*diary, two, 
three, or more together, very short and unequally 
pcduncled; styles two, very short, with capitate 
stigmas. It is a native of the South of Europe, 
China, and Japan. 

The fruit is sold In the market at Canton 
during the autumn* In Italy and Spain k is 
aervedup at the table in desserts during the win¬ 
ter season, as a dry sweetmeat. 

The common or cultivated Jujube, according 
to Miller, has a woody stalk, dividing into 
many crooked irregular branches, armed with 
strong straight thorns, set by pairs at each joint: 
the leaves are two inches long and one broad, 
slightly serrate, on short footstalks ; the flowers 
are produced on the side of the branches, two or 
three from the same place, sessile, small and 
yellow : the fruit oval, the size of a middling 
plum, sweetish and clammy, including a hard 
oblong stone, pointed at both ends. 

The wild* Jujube has slender woody stalks, 
which send out many weak branches, covered 
with a grayish bark, and armed with spines in 
pairs, one longer and straight, the other short 
and recurved : the leaves email, oval, veined, 
half an inch in length and breadth, and sessile. 
It is found about Tunis in Africa. 

The ninth species sends up several shrubby 
stalks, dividing into slender branches, armed 
with straight spines, (prickles) set by pairs at 
*ach joint: the leaves are small, ovate, veined, 
alternate, upon very short footstalks: the 
lowers are small, yellow, axillary : the frutt 
round, about the size of the sloe* It is a native 
of Ethiopia. [ 

Culture *—The first, third, and fourth sortfc 
maybe increased by seeds, layers, and aome- 
times by cuttincs : the seeds should be sown 
in autumn as soon as rjpe, on a bed of light earth, 
and slightly raked in: the plants mostly ap- 
ear in the following spring, and when they 
ave had a year or two's growth they should be 
planted out in nursery-rows, to have two or 
three years more growth, when they may be 
finally set out. 

The layers should be made from the young 
shoots and be laid down in the autumn, in the 
usual way, giving a little twist or nick at the 
timej in the bark" at a joint* They mostly be¬ 
come well routed in twelvemonths. 

Cuttings of the first and third aorta may be 
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made from the young twigs, and be planted in 
rows in the autumn, in a bed of good earth, 
when most of them will succeed. 

The evergreen or Alaternus kinds may be 
raised from seeds and by layers. The plain sorts 
v succeed in both methods, but the variegated 
sorts only with certainty by layers. 

The seeds should be put imo the ground in 
the early autumn in the same manner as above* 
and the layers laid down in the autumn as in the 
other kinds. 

The other species may be raised by sowing the 
stones of the fruit in pots in the spring, plunging 
them in a moderate hot*bed. When the plants 
have attained some growth they should be re¬ 
moved into separate pots and managed as Other 
tender plants. 

They also succeed by suckers from the roots 
and layers as in the above sort*. 

The sixth and eighth sorts may be placed in 
the green-house, and the others in the Move* 

These are all ornamental plants; the hardy 
sorts for the pleasure-ground, and the more ten¬ 
der sorts for the green-house and Move, among 
other potted plants. 

RHEUM, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous perennial luxuriant kino. 

It belongs to the class and order Enrteandrit 
Trigynia} and ranks in the natural order of Ho - 

iortucte. 

The characters of which are; that there is no 
calyx $ or, which otherwise appears as the co¬ 
rolla, monopctalous, narrow at tLe base, and 
impervious, divided above into six parts, alter¬ 
nately smaller : the stamina have nine capillary 
filaments inserted into the corolla, and termi¬ 
nated by oblong didymous antherae: the pis* 
till urn is a short triquetrous germen : the styles 
three, scarcely visible, and three reflexed plumose 
stigmas ; there is no pericarp! urn, but one large, 
triquetrous, acute seed to each flower, having a 
membraneous border. 

The specks chiefly cultivated arc: 1. R. RAa- 
pojitiam t Rhapontic or Common Rhubarh : f 

R* pafonatum, Wlmated-leaved, or True Chinese 
Rhubarb: 3 . R. Compactum^ Compact Thick¬ 
leaved Rhubarb: 4 . R, u&rfv&JutH, Waved-leaved 
Chinese Rhubarb : 5 . R, ribcs t Was ted-lea vied 
Persian Rhubarb : A, R. Tiitoricum 3 Tartarian or 
Heart-leaved Rhubarb. 

The first has a large, thick, fleshy, branching, 
deeply-striking root, yellowish within* crowned 
by very large, roundish-heart-shaped smooth 
leaves, on thick, slightly-furrowed footstalks ; 
and an unusual upright strong stem, two or 
three feet high, adorned with leaves singly, mud 
terminated by thick close spikes of white flowers. 

It is a native of Thrace and Scythia. This sort 
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is of inferior quality to sonic of the following; 
but the plant being astringent* its young stalks 
and foolsial ks of the leaves being cut and peeled i n 
spring* are used for tarts and other culinary uses* 

It is stated, on the authority of several cultiva¬ 
tors of this plant, by the editor of Miller’s Dic¬ 
tionary, that, by proper attention in the growth 
and preparation of the root, it may be obtained 
here nearly in equal goodness to the foreign. 

The second species has a thick fleshy root* 
which is yellow within, crowned with very large 
palmated leaves, being deeply divided into acu¬ 
minated segments, expanded like an open hand; 
the stems upright, five or six feet high or more, 
terminated by targe spikes of flowers. This is 
said to he the true rhubarb. 

The third has a large, fleshy, branched root, 
which is yellow within, and crowned by very 
large heart-shaped, somewhat Iobated, sharply 
indented, thick smooth leaves ; and an upright 
large stem, five or six feet high, garnished with 
leaves singly, and branching above; having all 
the branches terminated by nodding panicles of 
while flowers- It has been supposed to be the 
true rhubarb, which, however, though of supe¬ 
rior quality to some sorts, is accounted inferior 
to the second sort. 

The fourth species also has a thick, branchy, 
deep-striking root, which is yellow within, and 
crowned with large oblong, undulate, somewhat 
hairy leaves, having equal footstalks, and an up¬ 
right firm stem, four feet high, garnished with 
leaves singly, and terminated by long loose spikes 
of white flowers. 

The fifth has a thick fleshy root, and very 
broad leaves, fell of granulated protuberances, 
and with equal footstalks; the stems upright, 
firm, three or four feet high, terminated by 
spikes of flowers, succeeded by berry-like seeds, 
being surrounded by a purple pulp. It is a 
plant of much singularity. 

The sixth has a thick fleshy root, and heart- 
ovate, plane, smooth leaves; the petioles half 
cylindnc-angled. It is a native of Tartary. 

Culture .—These plants are all increased by 
seeds, which should be sown in autumn soon 
after they are ripe, where the plants are design¬ 
ed to remain, as their roots being large and fleshy 
when they are removed they do not recover it 
soon; nor do the roots of such removed plants 
ever grow so large and fair as those which re¬ 
main where they were sown. When the plants 
appear in the springs the ground should be well 
hoed over, to cut up the weeds; and where they 
are too close, some should be cut up, leaving 
them at the first hoeing six or eight inches 
asunder ; but at the second, they may be sepa¬ 
rated to afoot and half distance or more* When 


any weeds appear, the ground should be scuffled 
over with a Dutch hoe in dry weather; but after the 
plants cover the grouud with their broad leaves, 
they keep down the weeds without any further 
trouble. The ground should be cleaned in au- 
, tumn when the leaves decay, and in the spring, 
before the plants begin to put up theirnew leaves, 
be dug well between them. In the'second year 
many of the strongest plants will produce 
flowers and seeds, ana in the third year most of 
them. It is advised, that the seeds be carefully 
gathered when ripe, and not permitted to scat¬ 
ter, lest they grow and injure the old plants. 

The roots continue many years without decay¬ 
ing ; and it is said that the old roots of the true 
rhubarb are much preferable to the young ones. 

These plants delight in a rich soil, which is 
not too dry. nor over moist; and where there is 
a depth in such land for their roots to run down 
they attain a great size both in the leaves and 
roots. 

Some cultivators think that the sowing is best 
performed in the later spring months; but in 
this way, as the seeds are slow in vegetating, 
there ia much time lost. And a hot-bed has 
been sometimes employed, though it is not much 
advised. 

The rhubarb plants may be also increased from 
offsets, separating some of the eyes or bud? 
which shoot out on the upper parts of the root, 
together with a small part of the root itself, 
having some of the fibres to it. These offsets 
may be taken from roots of three or four years 
old, without any injury to ,the plant. By this 
method a year is saved, the plants are not in 
such danger of being devoured by vermin as 
those from seed, nor so uncertain in growing j 
they are not so tender, and only require keeping 
clear of weeds. There is no difference in the 
size of the roots thus raised, from those which 

r w from seeds. This method was practised 
Mr. Hays, and in Mr. Hayward^ practice 
several offsets were slipped from the heads of 
large plants in the spring, and set with a dibble 
about a foot apart. Four years after he took 
up the roots, and found them very large, and of 
excellent quality. ** On further experience, 
when he took up his roots, either in spring, 
or autumn, he divided the head into many parts; 
these he planted directly, at two feet distance, 
if intended for future removal; but if to remain 
for a crop, at Four feet and a half.” 

In the culture of this root for medicinal uses, 
the nature of the aspect is said not to be very 
material, provided it be not shaded too much on 
the south or west. The indispensable points, 
are the depth and good quality of the soil, which, 
should be light, loamy, and rich, but not too* 
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much so, lest the roots be too fibrous: it filiform filaments longer than the calyx, and in - 
can scarcely be too dry, for more evil is to be serted into it; anthers declining, grooved, fi- 
expected from a superabundancy of moisture near, blunt, versatile: the pistiHum is a roundish 
than from any actual want of it. If, with these germ; style simple, the length of the stamens 
advantages, the plantation can be placed on a declining: stigma thickisb, oblong; the peri- 

K ntle declivity, such a situation maybe said to carpium is a roundish four-celled, four-valved, 
the most desirable. Where a plantation does capsule, within the belly of the calyx: the seeds 
not possess the natural advantage of being on a numerous, roundish. 

declivity, narrower beds and deepened trenches The species are; 1, R . virsimca t Virginian 
are among the artificial means that should be Rhexia: tt. R* Martana } Maryland Rhexia. 
adopted} mit most situations will require some The first rises with an erect stalk near a foot 
care to prevent the ill effects of water remaining and half high, four-come red and hairy : the 
on the crowns of the plants: therefore, when leaves lanceolate, hairy, about two inches long, 
the seedstalks are cutoff, which ought always and half an inch broad, entire and opposite ; 
to be done immediately upon the withering of the stalk has two peduncles coming out from the 
the radical leaves, they should be covered with side opposite to each other at the upper joint, 
mould in form of a hillock. This process will and is terminated by two others $ these each 
answer two good purposes ; that of throwing off sustain two or three red dowers with heart-shap- 
the rain, and keeping open the trenches by tak- ed petals, spreading open in form of a cross, and 

ing the earth from them. appear in June. It is a native of North Ame- 

It is observed that, the injuries to which the nca, 
young plants are most liable, are from slugs The second species sends up an erect stalk 
and other small vermin, from inattention to the about ten inches high: the leaves lanceolate, 
season and manner of planting, and from too about an inch long, and a third part of an inch 
great an exposure to frost. Little damage is to broad, set on by pairs; and from every joint of 
be feared from heat; and in general they are the stalk two snort shoots come out opposite, 
hardy and easy of cultivation when arrived be- with small leaves of the same shape; the whole 
yond a certain term. plant is thick set with stinging iron-coloured 

It is advised to take great care of the nursery- hairs; the sulk divides at the top into two 
bed, as the pains bestowed by constant water- peduncles, spreading from each other, having 
ingt, and protecting the young plants from the one or two reddish flowers on each, with a 
ravages of insects, will amply repay the planter, single subscssile flower between them ; they 
Roots that thrive well here, will in three years have four heart-ahaped petals, which spread 
arrive at an equal site with others, that have open as in the preceding. It flowers about the 
not succeeded so well, at the end of five. When same time, and is a native of Maryland, Brasil, 
a planUtion is to be formed, or a vacancy filled Surinam, fire. 

up, select the finest and most thrifty plants. Culture .—These plants may be increased by 

No plant will come to any thing when it has sowing the seeds procured from their native si- 

lost its principal bud. tuitions, in the autumn or spring, in pots filled 

' It is observed, that there is a difference of with good fresh mould, placing them under the 
opinion in respect to the age at which the roots protection of frames, or if in a mild hot-bed they 
ought to be taken up for use $ but is probably will be rendered more forward. When sown at 
best done from four to eight years. the latter season, the plants seldom appear the 

It is best taken up in the autumn in a dry same year. When the plants have attained suf- 
time, and should be immediately dryed and pre- ficient growth they should be planted out partly 
pared bv cutting into pieces ana cleaning* T in a dry sheltered east border and partly in pots, 

- Some plants of each of the sorts may also be to have the protection of a frame against the 
introduced in the dry borders and clumps for the frosts in winter* They flower the second year, 
ornamental effect of the leaves and flowers. and with care continue three or four. 

RHEXIA, a genus containing plants of the They afford ornament in the borders as well as 
hardy herbaceous perennial kind. It belongs to among flowery potted plants. 
the class and order Octandria Mvnogynia, and RHODIA. Sec Rhodiola, 

ranks in the natural order of Cahfcanuitmm. RHODIOLA, a genus comprising a plant of 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- the low herbaceous, odoriferous, succulent per- 
leafed perianth, tubular, ventricosc at bottom, ennial kind. It belongs to the class and order 
oblong, with a four-cleft border, permanent; Drama Octandria , and ranks in the natural 
the corolla has four roundish petals inserted in- order of Succutcntm » 

to the calyx, spreading: the stamina have eight The characters of which are; that in the 
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male* the calyx U a Four-parted perianth, cnji- 
cave, erect, obtuse, permanent; the corolla ha3 
fottr oblong obtuse petals, from erect-spreading, 
double the length of the calyx, deciduous* Nec¬ 
taries lour, erect, emarginate, shorter than the 
calyx: the stamina have eight awl-shaped fila¬ 
ment* longer than the corolla* Anthers simple: 
+ the pistilluni has four oblong acuminate serins. 
Styles and stigmas obsolete ; the peritarpmm is 
abortive : female ; the calyx is a perianth as in 
the male: the corolla has tour petals, ruile,crect, 
obtuse, equal with the calyx, permanent. Nec¬ 
taries as in’the male : the piat ilium is as four 
oblong acuminate germs, ending in ample 
Straight styles : stigmas obtuse : the periear- 
piunT has four horned capsules opening inwards: 
the seeds very many, roundish. 

The species cultivated is : R*rosva, Common 
or Yellow Rosewort* 

It has a very thick fleshy root, which when 
bruised ot cut sends out an odour like roses ; 
with many heads, whmee m the spring come 
out thick succulent stalks about nine inches 
long, closely garnished with thick succulent 
leaves of a gray colour, an inch long, and half 
an inch broad, indented on their edges towards 
the top, and placed alternately on every side the 
stalk* which is terminated by a duster of yel¬ 
lowish herbaceous flowers, male and female, on 
distinct plants appearing early in May* They 
have a very agreeable scent, but are not of long 
continuance* It is a native of Lapland* 

There is a variety in which the roots are small¬ 
er; the stalks small, and not above five inches 
long; the leaves small, ending with a purple 

f ioint; the petals are purplish, and the stamens 
ittle longer than the petals* It flowers later. 

Culture .-^This plant may be increased by 
planting cuttings of the stalks in the beginning 
of April, soon after they come out from the 
head, in a shady border; covering them close 
down wkh a glass, and keeping them dry, w hen 
they mostly pot out roots in about six weeks; 
but the cuttings should be laid in a dry room at 
least a w?ek before they are planted out, other¬ 
wise they are apt to rot, and be destroyed* 

They may also be raised by parting the roou 
in the beginning of autumn, when the stalks 
begin to decay; and when the fleshy paTts are 
cut or broken they should be Uid to dry a few 
days before they are planted. They require a 
shady situation, and a dry uftdunged soil, in 
which they will continue many years* They af¬ 
ford variety in the borders, clumps, &cc* 

RHODODENDRUM, a genus containing 
plants of the hardy, deciduous, and evergreen, 
flowering, shrubby kinds. Dwarf Rose-bay. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
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MvMogynin, and ranks in the natural order of 

B/c*rne$+ 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted permanent perianth : the corolla one- 
pet alien > w h eel-frmnel-form : border spreading, 
with rounded segments: the stamina have ten 
filiform filaments, almost the length of the co¬ 
rolla, declined* Anthers oval: the pistilium is 
a five-cornered retuse germ* Style filiform, the * 
length of die corolla. Stigma obtuse ; the pe* v 
ricarpium is an ovate capsule, subangulftf, five- r 
celled^ divisible into five parts : die seeds nu¬ 
merous, very small* .. 

. The species are: I, R* Jermgjneam t Rusty¬ 
leaved Rhododendron : g. Jf, hirsntum> Hairy 
Rhododendron: 3* fl. ckanutcisim^ Dwarf Rho¬ 
dodendron, or Rose-bayi 4 \ft* pmticum^ Purple 
Rhododendron: 3* R, max?warn. Broad-leaved 
Rhododendrons. 

The first rises with a shrubby stalk near three^ 
feet high, sending out many irregular branches,, 
covered with a purplish bark* The leaves are 
lanceolate, an inch and half long* and half an 
inch brobd in the middle^ entire, with reflexed- 
borders, lucid green on their Supper surface, and 
xusty-coloured underneath, placed all round the 
branches without order. The flowers "are pro¬ 
duced in round bunches at the ends of the 
branches: the corolla is funnel-shaped with a 
short tube, and is cut into five obtuse segments 
at the brim, spreading a little open, and oV a pale 
rose colour. It it a native of jiurttierland, * 
flowering from May to July* 

The second species seldom rises two feet 
high, and sends out many short woodyjr ranches, 
covered with a light brown bark* The leaves 
are ovate-lanceolate, about half an inch long*, 
and a quarter of an inch broad, eiuing pretty f 
close to the branches; they are entire, and have r 
grtfat number of fine ferruginous hairs on their, 
edges and under side* The flowers are produced 
in bunches at the ends of the branches* The 
tube of the corolla is about half an inch long: 
the five segments of the brim are obtuse, spread 
half open, and are of a pale red colour* It is a 
native of the mountains of Switzerland. 

The (bird is a small shrub, very much branch¬ 
ed, the extreme branches leafy. The leaves are 
oblong, hard, on short reddish petioles. The 
peduncles one, or more, an inch long, villose,, 
reddish brown, terminating. Calyx deeply five- 
cleft, of the same colour wtth the peduncle; the 
segments acute* The corolla purple, the seg¬ 
ments ovate* The stamens longer than these. 

The style longer than the stamens* It is a na¬ 
tive of Austria, &c* 

The fourth species has an upright trunks 
shrubby, commonly the height of a man, but 
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aofjKtjrfes only half so high, frequently thicker 
than the human arm, very much branched from 
the bottom irregularly; the wood white* the 
bark ash-coloured. The branches round* sear* 
red* with a smoothish testaceous bark. The 
leaves alternately scattered, coriaceous, large* 
quite entire, very smooth, becoming ferruginous 
underneath, scarcely nerved except the midrib, 
having a longitudinal streak on the upper sur¬ 
face, of a wide-lanceolate form, more attenuat¬ 
ed towards the thick petiole. The ilowering- 
buds formed in autumn for the year following* 
and consisting of ferruginous* ovate*acute* con¬ 
cave, very smooth, imbricate scales. The 
flowers in a short raceme at the end of the 
branch lets, about ten, and very handsome. It 
is a native of the Levant* flowering in May and 
June. 

The fifth rises in its native soil, fifteen or 
sixteen feet high, with a shruhbv sulk, sending 
out a few branches towards the top The leaves 
stiff* smooth, six inches long and two broad, of 
a lucid green on their upper side, and pale on 
their under, whilst young; but afterwards chang¬ 
ing to the colour of rusty iron: they have short 
thick footstalks, and are placed without order 
round the branches : between these the buds are 
formed for the next year's flowers; these swell 
to a large size during the autumn and spring 
months till the beginning of June, when the 
flowers burst out from their covers* forming a 
roundish sessile bunch or corymb. It is a na¬ 
tive of North America* flowering here from 
June to August. 

Culture *—These plants may be increased by 
' sowing the seeds, which are vepy small* as 
soon as possible after they are procured, ei¬ 
ther in a shady border, or in pots filled with 
fresh loam, having them very lightly covered 
with a little fine mould, and plunging the pots up 
to their rims in a shady border, and in hard 
frost covering them with bell- or hand-glasses; 
taking them off in mild weather* When tbey 
are sown early in autumn* the plants come up 
the following spring, when they must be kept 
shaded from the sun* especially the first sum¬ 
mer, and duly refreshed with water ; in the au¬ 
tumn following removing them to a shady situa¬ 
tion, od a loamy soil, covering the ground 
about the roots with moss, to guard them from 
frost in winter and keep the ground moist in 
(he summer season. 

They may also be increased from suckers or 
offsets, which they produce plentifully where 
they grow naturally, but seldom in this climate* 

They are very ornamental in the border, 
clumps* and other parts of shrubberies* 
RHUBARB** See Rheum* 


RHUS, a genus containing plants of the tree 
and shrub kinds; Sumach and Toxicodendron. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Triginia^ and ranks in the natural order of Dn- 
moscE* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianth, inferior, erect, permanent: the. 
corolla has five ovate petals* from upright 
spreading i the stamina have five very short 
filaments ; anthers small* shorter than the 
corolla: the pistillum is a superior roundish 
germ* the size of the corolla l styles scarcely 
any: stigmas three, cordate, small: the peri- 
carpium is a roundish one-celled berry : the seed 
one, roundish, bony* 

The species are; 1, jR* coriaria, Elm-leaved 
Sumach; 2. JL typhitam^ Slag's Horn Vir¬ 
ginian Sumach* 3 . H . gtabrum , Scarlet Sumach; 
4 . li. elegans, Carolina Sumach ; 5. R. ajpalli* 
nunt 9 Lent! sc us* leaved Sumach ; 6* R . cotinus $ 
Venice Sumach; 7. R. toxicodeTidrm, Trailing 
Poison-oak* or Sumach ; 8. R* vernivy Varnish 
Sumach; 9* R. radicans t Rooting PoUon-oak, or 
Sumach; 10* i?* tomentosum, Wooly-leaved 
Sumach ; 11* i?. aagustifoliam, Narrow-leaved 
Sumach; 12* R . lucidum, Shining-leaved Su¬ 
mach. 

The first has a strong woody stem dividing 
into many irregular branches* and rises to the 
height of eight or ten fret; the bark is hairy, 
andqf an herbaceous brown colour whilst young. 
The leaves are composed of seven or eight pairs 
of leaflets terminated by an odd one : these 
leaflets are about two inches long* and half an 
inch wide in the middle, and of a yellowish 
green colour. The flowers grow in loose pani¬ 
cles at the end of the branches* each panicle 
being composed of several thick spikes of flow¬ 
ers sitting close to the footstalks : they are of a 
whitish herbaceous colour* and appear in July* 
It grows naturally in llaiy, Spain, 8cc, 

The branches are ueeu instead of oak-bark 
for tanning leather, and it ia said that Turkey 
leather is all tanned with this shrub* 

The second species has a woody stem, from 
which are sent out many irregular branches, 
generally crooked and deformed* The young 
Branches are covered with a soft velvet-like 
down, greatly resembling that of a young stag's 
horn both in colour and texture* whence it has 
vtilgariy the name of the Stag's Horn Tree* The 
leaves have six or seven pairs of leaflets* termi¬ 
nated by an odd one ; their under surface and 
the midrib are hairy. The flowers are produced 
in close tufts at the end of the branches in July* 
and arc followed by seeds* inclosed in purple 
wooly succulent covers, so that the bunches are 
of a beautiful purple colour in autumn: the 
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k'&ves also then change first to a purplish, and, of the branches* of a yellowish herbaceous co* 
before they fall, to a feuiUcinort colour. It is a lour, and appear in July. Il is a native of North 
native of Virginia and Carolitia, America, 

The third is not so high as the second ; the The sixth species rises with an irregular 
branches arc much more spreading and smooth, shrubby stalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
the leaflets arc wider and less serrate, they are sending out many spreading branches covered 
of a deeper green, and have only a hoary cloud with a smooth Drown bark, garnished with 
or bloom on the under surface, which may be single obovate leaves about two inches long, 
wiped off with the fingers ; whereas in that they and of the same breadth, rounded at their points, 
are covered with a hoary pubescence; the pani- and stand upon long footstalks ; are smooth, 
cle is more diffused. It is a native of North stiff* and of a lucid green, having a strong mid- 
America, rib, whence several transverse veins run towards 

There are several varieties ; as the New Eng* the border. The flowers come out at the end of 
land Sumach; in which the stem is stronger, the branches upon long hair-like footstalks, 
and rises higher than that of the second sort; which divide and branch into large hair- 
the branches spread more horizontally, they are like bunches of a purplish colour; are small, 
not quite so downy, and the down is of a brown- white, and composed of five small oval petals, 
ish colour; the leaves are composed of many which spread open. They appear in July. It 
more pairs of leaflets, and are smooth on both is a native of the South of France, 8ec, 
sides: the flowers are disposed in loose panicles, The root is used for dyeing : the leaves and 
and are of an herbaceous colour. The Canada young branches dye black; ana the bark is used 
Smooth Red Sumach, which has smooth branches for tanning leather. 

of a purple colour, covered with a gray pounce; The seventh has the stalks rising higher than 
the leaves are composed of seven or eight pairs those of the ninth sort; the branches are slender 
of leaflets which are four inches and a half long, but woody, and have a brown bark: the leaves 
and one inch broad in the middle, terminating are on pretty long petioles; leaflets ova1, two 
in acute points, and a little serrate, of a lucid inches long, one inch and a half broad, indented 
green on their upper surface, but hoary on their angularly, and hoary on their under side: the 
under, and smooth: panicle large, composed male flowers, which are produced on separate 
of several smaller, each on separate footstalks, plants from the fruit, come out from the fide 
the whole covered with a gray pounce; the of the stalks in dose short spikes, and are of an 
flowers are of a deep red colour, herbaceous colour: the females are produced 

The fourth species rises commonly to the in loose panicles, agree in shape and colour 
height of seven or eight feet, and divides into with the males, but are larger and have a round- 
many irregular branches, which are smooth, of ish germ supporting three very short styles. It 
a purple colour, and pounced over with a gray- is a native of many parts of North America, 
ish powder; as are also the petioles, which arc The eighth species has a straight trunk ; the 
of a purplish colour. The leaves have seven or leaflets four or five pairs, sometimes more, the 
eight pairs of lobes, not always exactly opposite; upper surface green and smooth, the lower paler 
they are three or four inches long, and almost and pubescent, entire about the edge, or some- 
an inch broad in the middle; above they are of times slightly sinuate, with oblique superficial 
a dark green, underneath hoary but smooth, veins, and the midrib inclining to the inner side, 
The flowers of a bright red colour, in very close except in the odd leaflet, which it divides into, 
thick large panicles, appearing in July and Au- equal parts; the petioles oblong, purple: from 
gust, ana continuing till autumn* It is a na- the base of these come out the peduncles, which 
live of South Carolina. are green, and bear many flowers in a racemed 

The fifth seldom rises more than four or spike; these are small and herbaceous; fruit 
five feet high, dividing into many spreading a juicelesa drupe, slightly compressed. It is 
branches, which are smooth, of a light brown common in swamps in North America* Flowers 
colour, and pretty closely furnished with pinnate here in July. 

leaves; these have four or five pairs of narrow Martyn says, that te the milky juice stains 
leaflets, which are entire, two inches long and linen a dark brown. The whole shrub is, in a high 
half an inch broad, ending in acute points ; of a degree, poisonous; and the poison is communt- 
light green on both sides, and in autumn change fated by touching or smelling any part of it.” 
to puvple: the petiole has on each side a winged The ninth has a low shrubby stalk, which 
or leafy border, running from one pair of leaflets seldom rises more than three feet high, sending 
to another, ending m joints at each pair. The out shoots near the boUom, which trad upon 
flowers are produced in loose panicles at the end the ground, putting out roots from their joints, 
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whereby it multiplier and spreads greatly- If it 
be near a wall, the fibres will strike into the joints 
and support the sulks when severed from the 
root. When it is thus supported, the siaEks be¬ 
come more woody, and rise much higher than 
when it trails on the ground. The petioles are 
near ft foot long ; the three leaflets are ovate- 
cordate, five inches long, three inches and a 
half broad, each on a short petiole; the two side 
ones oblique to the petiole, but the middle one 
equal; they have many transverse veins running 
from the midrib to the borders* The flowers 
come out from the side of the stalk in loose 
panicles, are small and of an herbaceous colour, 
male and female on distinct trees; the latter 
succeeded by roundish, channelled, smooth ber¬ 
ries, of a gray colour, inclosing one or two seeds* 
It grows naturally in many parts of North Ame¬ 
rica, and flowers in July. 

Having, in common with ivy, the duality of 
not rising without the support of a wall, tree, or 
hedge, it is called in some parts of America 
Creeping Ivy. It will climb to the top of high 
trees in woods, the branches every where throw¬ 
ing out fibres that penetrate the trunk* When 
the stem is cut, it emits ft pale brown sap of a 
disagreeable scent, and so sharp that letters or 
marks made upon linen with it cannot be got out 
again, hut grow blacker the more it is washed* 
Like Rhus vemix it is poisonous to some 
persons, but in a less degree- Kalm relates, that 
of two sisters, one could manage the tree with¬ 
out being affected by its venom, whilst the 
other felt its exhalations as soon as she came 
within a yard of it, or even when she stood to 
leeward of it at a greater distance; that it had 
not the least effect upon him, though he had 
made many experiments upon himself, and once 
the juice squirted into his eye; but that on an*- 
other person's hand, which he had covered very 
thick with it, the skin, a few hours after, be¬ 
came as hard as a piece of tanned leather, and 
peeled off afterwards in scales* 

There is a variety with a straight and stout 
trunk, having a brownish ash-coloured bark : 
the leaves smooth, veined, bright green above, 
somewhat paler underneath, pendulous, and 
somewhat bent back : in the male plant the 
leaves are rather wider and longer, and are drawn 
more to a point; in tbe female they are shorter 
and blunter, and the petioles are reddish, where¬ 
as in the other they are green ; the flowers 
axillaryi in racemes; the males larger, whitish 
yellow; the femals smaller, herbaceous, on the 
germ instead of the style there are two, some¬ 
times three black dots: fruits round, the size 
and form of coriander seeds, streaked with five 
lint? B remaining on the tree till new flowers 


come out; when the outer rind comes off, and 
a cretaceous substance comes into view, in 
which an ash-cuhmrcd, hard, homy seed is in¬ 
volved, slightly divided on the upper part, and 
somewhat kidney-shaped* 

The tenth rises with a woody stalk to the 
height of seven or eight feet, covered with a 
brown bark, and having many irregular branches: 
the leaves on long petiole* ; the leaflets angu¬ 
lar, near two inches long and one inch broad, 
dark green above, downy underneath; the 
flowers come out in slender bunches from the 
side of the branches, are of a whitish herbaceous 
colour, and soon fall away* It is a native of the 
Cape* 

The eleventh species rises with a w oody stalk 
seven or eight feet high, dividing into several 
irregular branches, covered with a dark brown 
bark ; the leaves are on pretty long footstalks : 
the leaflets two inches long and half an inch 
broad in the middle, ending in acute points, 
lucid green above, but downy underneath: the 
flowers are produced in small loose bunches 
from the side of the branches; are smalt and 
herbaceous* It is a native of the Cape* 

The twelfth rises with a woody stalk dividing 
into many branches, covered with a brown bark; 
the leaflets are of a lucid green colour* It is a na¬ 
tive of tbe Cape, flowering in July and August* 

Culture. —The first nine of These plants are 
capable of being raised by seeds and layers, and 
some of them also by suckers, or their rooting 
branches* 

In the first method, such of them as do not 
send up suckers should have the seed procured 
from abroad, and sown in pots of a Urge size 
or in beds of light mould, being covered in 
about the depth of half an inch in the autumn* 
Those in pots should be protected from the 
frosts during the winter, and if plunged m a 
moderate hot-bed in the early spring they will 
be rendered more forward, letting the plants 
have a free air when they appear* Those in the 
open ground often remain long before they ve¬ 
getate ; they should be kept free from weeds, be 
well watered in summer, and have the protection 
of mats the first winter. When the plains have 
had the growth of a yeai or two thev may bq 
planted out in nursery-rows till fit to be set out 
ui the places where they are to remain* The 
potted plants should have the protection of the 
frame tbe second winter, air being freely admit¬ 
ted in mild weather : and in the spring follow* 
jng they may be shaken out of the pots without 
injuring the roots, and be set out in nursery- 
rows, three feet apart, and a foot distant in the 
rows, where they may remain two years, and 
then be planted out where they are to remain* 
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Such sorts as have young branches sufficiently 
low, may have them hid down hi the autumn 
in the slit mcihod ; when they will mostly have 
jurickcii root in the course of a year, and may be 
taken off ami planted out where they are to re- 
,matn, or in the nursery. 

Those sorts that send up'suckers from the 
Toots should have them taken up during the 
winter, and planted out in nursery-rows in the 
manner of the seedlings, till of a proper growth 
to be planted out. 

The seventh and ninth sorts may likewise be 
increased by their trailing branches, which have 
stricken root as they rest on the ground, which 
should be taken up with their roots entire in 
the autumn, winter, or any early spring, and 
be planted out either where they are to remain 
or m nursery 4 -vows, till of sufficient growth for 
the purpose they are intended. 

The first and fourth sorts being the most ten¬ 
der require the most sheltered situations. 

Most of these plants afford a milky juice* 
which is extremely acrid and corrosive. 

The ihree last sorts may be raised by cuttings 
and layers with great facility, 

III the first method, the cuttings of the young 
shoots should be planted out in pots of light 
fresh mould, in the spring and early summer 
months, plunging them in a moderate bot-bed, 
where they readily strike root, being occasion¬ 
ally watered and shaded; and when they have 
formed good roots they may be potted off into 
separate pots* 

In the latter mode any of the young wood 
may be laid down in the usual manner, in the 
early spring, when by the autumn they will 
mostly have stricken good root, and may bfc 
taken off* and be potted out the same way as the 
■cuttings. 

The first nine sorts have a fine effect in mix¬ 
ture with other deciduous shrubby plants, in 
the borders, clumps, and other parts of plea- 
sure-grounds ; and the three last afford variety 
among other potted grccn-house plants of the 
less tender kinds. 

RHUS COBBE. See Sckmtdema. 

RIBES, a genus containing plants of the 
*hardy deciduous shrubby kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
and ranks in the natural order of 

Pomatete- 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafcd perianth, half-five-deft, ventricose : seg¬ 
ments oblong, concave, coloured, rciicx, per¬ 
manent: the corolla has five, small, obtuse 

I ictals, erect, growing to the margin of the ca- 
yx i the stamina have five, subulate, erect fila¬ 
ments, inserted into the calyx : others incum¬ 


bent, compressed, opening at the marginr the 
pist:Heim is a roundish germ, inferior: style 
bifid : stigmas obtuse: the pcricarpium is a glo¬ 
bular berry, umbilicated, onc-ct-licd : recepla-^ 
civs two, lateral, opposite, longitudinal: the 
seeds very many* roundish, somewhat com¬ 
pressed. 

The species cultivated are: 1. J?, rubmm , 
Common Currant 3 2. S . nigrum, Common 
Black Currant ; 3 . /?. Grossutaria , Rough-fruit¬ 
ed Gooseberry ; 4 . R . Ura crkpa f Smooth-fruit¬ 
ed Gooseberry ; 5, i?* reclinaium , Procumbent 
Gooseberry ; 6* Jt* vxyacaiitkoides, Hawthorn- 
leaved Currant; 7. fi, cynosbati, Brickly-fruited 
Currant, 

The first has smooth branches : the leaves on 
longish petioles, doubly serrate, subpubescent: 
the racemes simple, nodding, when in fruit 
pendulous; the bracte ovate, small, shorter 
than the pedicels : the corolla yellowish green* 
with obcordate petals: the berries acid, shining. 
It is a native of Europe, flowering in May, 

It is observed by Rlartyn, that this shrub is 
very apt to be infested with the Aphis Rites, iu 
which case the green leaves become red, pitted, 
and puckered. It has been long cultivated iu 
the garden and greatly improved. There are se¬ 
ver af varieties: as the common sort with small 
red fruit; with white fruit, with pale fruit, com¬ 
monly called the Champaign Currant* differing 
only in being of a pale red or flesh colour. But 
since the White and Red Dutch Currants have 
been introduced and become common, the old 
sorts have been almost banished, and are now 
rarely to be found. 

Mr. Forsyth mentions the Fine new white 
Dutch, Long-branched red, Striped-leaved red 
white Currant, and Large pale and red Dutch, 

There are also the Sweet Currant, the Small- 
fruited Currant, and a variety with blotched 
leaves, which is kept in some plantations j but aa 
the variegation is apt to go off when the plant is 
vigorous, it scarcely deserves a place in them. 

The second species is distinguished by its 
more humble habit, its strong-smelling leaves 

f ;landular underneath, its hairy racemes, tubu- 
ar calyx, and black fruit, but especially by its 
solitary, one-flowered peduncle At the base of 
the recetne, and distinct from it: the buds are 
glandular: the bractee woolly, and as long as the 
pedicels: the flowers villose, turban-shaped; 
the petioles also subvlliose and glandular. It is a 
native of most parts of Europe, flowering in May. 

There is a sort often termed the American 
Black Currant. The berries have a very pecu¬ 
liar flavour, which many persons dislike; but 
arc commonly eaten in puddings in some parts, 
and make a tart little interior to the Cranberry. 
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The juice is frequently boiled down to an ex¬ 
tract* with tbe addition of a snia.il proportion of 
sugar; in this elate it is called Rob* and used 
in sore throats. 

Cunants are by some supposed the most use¬ 
ful of all the small fruits, either for table or cu¬ 
linary uscb, as well as for wine, continuing long 
in succession with due management. The black 
sort is seldom sent to table. 

This sort may be infused inspirit of any kind, 
in which way they make a good liquor* 

The third js a low branching shrub; the 

{ trickles madcr the buds one, two, or three; the 
eaves three-lobcd, gashed, subpubescent: the 
petioles hairy* commonly longer than the leaves; 
the - peduncles one-flowered, nodding, having 
one, two or three opposite ovate ciliale bractes 
in the middle : the germ villose; the berries pen¬ 
dulous, hairy. 

It is observed by the editor of Miller’s Dic¬ 
tionary, that if the bractes do not distinguish 
this trom the following, the roughness or 
smoothness of the berries will hardly do it, as 
Mr. Robson has found that seeds from the same 
plant will produce both rousrh and smooth fruit, 
lie cannot regard them as different species. It 
is a native of several parts of Europe, 

The fourth sort has the buds woolly; the ca¬ 
lyx bent back : the peduncle woolly : the bracle 
ovate, embracing, generally with three divi¬ 
sions ; the flowers solitary, pendent; the stipule, 
cdiate with knobbed hairs: a triple thorn be¬ 
neath the buds : the berry crowned with the per¬ 
manent calyx, pcdunclcd, pulpy, subdiapha- 
nous, pale, amber-coloured, red or purple, 
smooth, the pulp watery and sweet; receptacles 
formed of the skin of the berry thickened, ob- 
lonu, narrow; with filiform umbilical chords, 
thelcngth of the seeds, and inserted into their 
inner and blunter extremity : seeds as far as 
thirty, ovate-oblong, with a pellucid jelly alKHit 
them, rufcscent. It is a native of the northern 
parts of Europe* 

Martyn remarks that the Gooseberry seems 
to have been formerly a fruit in very little 
esteem, but has received no much improvement 
that it is now become valuable, not only for 
tarts, pics and sauces, both fresh, and preserved 
in bottles, hut as an early dessert fruit, and pre^ 
served in sugar for winter use, to answer the 
same purpose. 

The most important varieties arc of the Red 
kind ; the hairy, smooth, deep red, damson or 
dark-red blue is h, red raspberry, early black- 
red. Champaignc, See. 

Of the Green kind; the hairy, smooth, Gas¬ 
coigne, raspberry. See. 

Of the Yellow kind; the great oval, great 
Vol. II, 


amber, hairy amber, early amber, large taw- 
ncy or treat mogul, Slc, 

Of iTlc Whim kind; the common, white- 
veim-d, ami large crystal. 

Rut besides these, there is the rumbullion, 
large ironmonger, smooth ironmonger, hairy 

f ^lube, and innumerable others, some of very 
argt size, annually raised from seed, weighing 
from ten to fifteen pennyweights, but there are 
small ones better tasted. There are said to be 
upwards of two hundred, at least in name. 

Mr. Forsyth gives the following list from the 
Catalogue of Messrs, Kirk, Nurserymen, at 
BrompLon, near Loudon;— 

Supreme Red, Perfection Red, High Sheriff 
of Lancashire, Royal George, Unicorn, Rough 
Amber, White Walnut, Ackerky's Double 
Bearer, Royal Oak, Misa Bold's, Sparkler, 
Akerlcy’s Rodney, Hampson’s Caesar, Monk'a 
Charles Fox, St. John, Pigeon Egg, Worth* 
ingiowe’s Conqueror, Golden Eagle, Roydcr'a 
Triumph, Williamson’s Yellow Hornet, Swing- 
ham, Jackson’s Golden Orange, Goliah Cham¬ 
pion, Warrington Red, Golden Drop, Coster- 
diner Goliah Champion, Hairy Amber, Nixon’s 
Golden Eagle, Worthington’* White Lily, Lay- 
lord's Seedling, Nixon’s While Heart, Riding's 
Old England, fiakeley’s Swmgham, Tiliotson's 
St.John. 

And he adds another ff list of the largest new 
sorts shown in Lancashire io the summer 
(1800), with their colour and weight, as com¬ 
municated by Messrs M‘Niven, nurserymen, 
Manchester 


Red Gooseberries* 


dw. 

gr. 

Alcock’s King — 

— 

16 

15 

--Duke of York 

_ 

Id 

1 

Boardman’s Royal Oak 

—- 

15 

4 

Bnmdril's Atlas — 

_ 

17 

1 

Chapman’s Pecrtess — 


15 

fit 

Dien’s Glory of England 

— 

16 

2 

Fairlow’s Lord Hood 

_ 

14 

5 

Fisher's Cunqueror — 


17 

19 

Fox's Jolly Smoker — 


15 

8 

Hall’s Porcupine — 


13 

20 

Ijomax’s Victory <— 

_ 

16 

n 

Mason’s Hercules — 

_ 

13 

16 

Taylor's Volunteer — 


16 

17 

Worthington’s Glory of Eccles 

14 

10 

Yetlow Gooseberries* 



Brundrit’s Sir Sidney 


15 

22 

Davenport’s Defender 

— 

15 

12 


16 

0 

H linnet’s Kilion — 


15 

9 

Hill’s Golden Gourd — 

—- 

13 

17 

-Royal Sovereign 

— 

17 

10 

I-eigh’s Prince of Orange 

— 

15 

0 

Parkinson's Goldfmder 

— 

14 

5 

& Y 
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Robinson’s Crudus — — 

dw. 

13 

p- 

17 

Withington's Sceptre — 

13 

7 

Green Gooseberries . 

Blakeley’s Chissel — — 

17 

0 

Board man's Green Oak — 

14 

1 

Brundrit’s Tickle Toby — 

14 

6 

Chadwick’s Hero — — 

13 

10 

Dean's Lord Hood — 

* 15 

10 

Mill’s Langley Green — 

16 

2 

Read’s Satisfaction — <— 

13 

4 

Robinson's Stump — — 

13 

St 

Smith’s Green Mask — 

J3 

20 

Yates’s Duke of Bedford — 

U 

11 

White Gooseberries* 

Adams’s Snow Ball — — 

IS 

22 

Atkinson's White Hall — 

14 

6 

Chapman's Highland White 

IS 

0 

Davenport's Lady — — 

13 

0 

Gibson’s Apollo — — 

Holding's White Muslin — 
Kenyon’s White Noble — 

14 

20 

13 

0 

J3 

6 

Moor's White Bear — —* 

14 

10 

Woodward's White Smith —* 

17 

% 


In favourable seasons, he says, many of the 
above sorts have been known to weigh more by 
several pennyweights.” 

The fifth has the learn not only wider, but of 
a darker colour; prickles to each leaf one or two, 
but sometimes none; short and much weaker 
than in the common Gooseberry, besides others 
that are harmless and much shorter scattered 
over the branches: the fruit when ripe com¬ 
monly dark purple, but sometimes red or even 
yellow* It is a native of Germany, flowering 
in April, and the fruit ripening in June and 
July* 

The sixth species has more frequent and milder 

f irickks than the common Gooseberry! the 
eaves are smooth and more deeply cut; the fruit 
.small and round, the size and shape of a Cur¬ 
rant ; colour at first purple, but when ripe dark 
purple with a blue bloom ; it is smooth, on a 
short slender peduncle,- the pulp subacid, dusky 
purple, with one or two brown seeds, of a round 
form slightly angular. The stems are ash-co¬ 
loured, with frequent slender brownish prickles, 
like the Burnet Rose, but less rigid ; the young 
shoots are pale green, and have green prickles: 
the flowers one or two from an axil, white and 
yellowish white. It is a native of Canada, flow¬ 
ering in April and May, 

The seventh has the appearance of the other 
species, but the leaves are little gashed : the 
prickle like a thorn under the axils : the pedun¬ 
cles generally three-flowered : the germ in the 
flower hairy, but not prickly. It has the co¬ 
rolla of the third sort; the berries th? size of 


a hazel-nut, armed all over with stout prickles. 
It is a native of Canada, flowering in April. 

Culture in the Currant /Cfflrf.—These may be 
raised with great facility from layers, seed, cut¬ 
tings, See, 

In the first mode, when the trees are cut loiv, 
Mr. Forsyth advises the laying down some of 
the branches either in the winter or spring sea¬ 
sons, when the ground in the quarters or rows 
is dug, which should always be done annually. 
In the autumn following, these layers will have 
made fine roots ; then they may be planted out 
where they are to stand, and they will mostly 
bear fine fruit in the following summer. 

In the second method, the cuttings should be 
chosen of the strongest and straightest shoots, 
which should be cut six or eight inches in 
length, and be planted out on an east or north 
border, in the early autumn, at the distance of a 
foot from row to row, leaving only a few inches out 
of the ground. In this way they may be kept per¬ 
fectly free from weeds* In dry weather, during 
the spring, they should be often refreshed with 
water. Some also raise these plants from suck¬ 
ers, but this is a method that should be avoided 
as much as possible, as they never grow hand¬ 
some, and arc apt to throw out suckers. 

In respect to the seed, it should be sown on 
a border where the mould is fine, either in the 
autumn or early in the spring, and the young 
plants when they appear kept free from weeds. 
When they have attained sufficient growth they 
may either be planted out where they are to re¬ 
main, or be set out in nursery-rows. 

But Mr. Forsyth observes, that under the 
bushes that have been covered for late fruit,, 
plenty of self-sown plants may constantly 1>* 
found, which he advises to be planted out 
by themselves. And those who make currant- 
wine, may, he says, save the seed, after the 
fruit is squeezed, and dry it: it may then be 
sown in the manner directed above* by which* 
most probably, some fine varieties may be ob*- 
taincd. As in many gardens there still remains, 
the same writer says, a smalt sort of red and 
white currant not worth cultivating, he would 
advise those w ho have any of them to root them 
up, and plant in their room, the large red and 
white Dutch, the long-bunched red, and 
Champagne large pale rc<k 

These plants may be planted out; Mr. Forsyth 
says, either in quarters or single rows round the 
edges of thequarters > in the gardens or other 
places. 

And he <f would particularly recommend 
planting a few against a south or west wall, or 
paling, which will produce fruit much earlier 
than in quarters, &c. Also to plant some be- 
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tw«n other fruit-trees on north walls, or palings, should have the shoots laid in thinner than those 
for later crops; these may be covered with in the quarters, and trained as horizontally as 
double nets, to preserve them from birds ; tuck- possible, shortening them ia the winter pruning 
ing in a few fern branches between the two nets, to a foot or eighteen inches, according to the 
which will prevent tlu- heat of the sun and drv- strength of the shoots.” 

ing winds from shrivelling the fruit. In the And as this sort of fruit 44 js very liable to 
quarters they should be covered with mats for be devoured by earwigs, which take shelter un- 
the same purpose; at the same time permitting der their leaves and branches, bundles of bean- 
all the leaves to remain on the bushes, to shade stalks should, he says, be hung up some time 
the fruit and make it keep the longer in a pro- before the bushes are covered with mats or nets, 
per state:” If proper attention be not paid to this, the Fruit 

In regard to the pruning of the bushes, the wifi generally suffer very much from these in¬ 
work may, according to the above author, ** be sects. After the bushes are covered, take the 
begun in the month of November, and conti- mats off once in three or four days, and kill the 
iuii-d till March, as it suits the planter's conve- earwigs that have got into the bean-stalks* which 
nieucc. And they should never oc left too thick it wilfbe necessary still to keep hung up. As 
of wood; but a great dual depends on the ma- there is a sweetness in the inside of beanstalks 
nagementof them in summer, to have strong which attracts the earwigs, they very readily 
ana fine wood for the following season. If they take shelter in them from rain. By proper alien- 
have been neglected for some years, and sui- lion to these directions, these destructive insects 
fared to run up to long naked wood, they must, may be kept under, and the greater part of the 
he savs, be cut down near the ground; they' fruit be preserved,” ' 

will then set forth fine strong shoots. In this It is also necessary to carefully stock up all 
case, he would recommend heading down every suckers at the roots of the trees, and keep them 
other tree, and cutting the others partially, by as clean as possible, otherwise they will prevent 
taking out every other branch as near as can be the sun and air from penetrating to the roots, 
to the ground* unless they are trained up with and greatly weaken and injure the trees, 
single status* in which case it will be necessary These plants are very liable to be infested with 
to cut them as near as possible to where the aphides and other insects, from which they 
branches begin to break out and form the head.” should be freed as soon as possible* by proper 
And in the winter pruning, the strongest picking, washing, and liming, 
and finest shoots should be preserved, leaving Culture in the Gooseberry Kind ,—These are 
them from nine to eighteen inches long* ac- capable of being raised by cuttings and layers, 
cording to their strength, and from eight to ten as well as seeds for new varieties. They are 
inches apart, and as regular as possible from top likewise sometimes increased by suckers; but 
to bottom of the tree; taking care to cut out all this last is not ah advisable method* as the plants 
the dead and weak shoots.” And tf particular raised in this way are more apt to throw out 
attention should be paid in summer, keeping suckers than those from cuttings or seed, 
tbf* middle of the hush open to admit the sun The cuttings should be made from the strong* 
and air; preserving the finest and strongest est and cleanest shoots* and have the length of 
shoots that arc nearest the stem. Some, he says* seven or eight inches, being planted out m the 
are fond of training them up with single stems, early autumn* in a border which has an eastern 
to a considerable height, to farm fine round or northern aspect, at the distance of about a 
heads, which are very ornamental, if not suf* foot from row to row, and having only about 
fered to run up too high; as in that case they three or four inches of each cutting above the 
are liable to be broken by the wind, if not well ground; as by this means they may bekept dean 
supported by stakes. Care must be taken not to by hoeing. They require to be frequently wa* 
let the shoots run to more than six inches long, tered in Uie spring season* when the weather is 
because such short shoots will not be so liable dry. 

to be damaged bv the wind as long and weak The layers may be laid down anytime in the 
ones are, especially when loaded with fruit. He autumn or spring season* in the common way, 
prefers dwarfs from three to four feet high.” when they readily strike root, and in thefallow- 
It is added, that ** the same manner of prun* ing autumn may be taken off and planted out 
ing, jkc., will do for Black Cunants; but, as where they are to remain, or in nursery rows, 
they grow stronger than the red or white* the to get strength to be finally planted out* 
shoots should be left thinner* and laid in longer, The seed obtained from the ripened berries 
which will make them produce larger and finer should be sown in the autumn or very early 
fruit*” And « those against walls and palings spring, in a bed of fine light mould; the 
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plants come up readily, and should be kept per* 
rectly dear from weeds ; and when they have had 
one or two years growth may be removed into 
nursery-rows, in The sime manner as the Cur¬ 
rants, to remain til) they become fit for being 
planted out. 

In tins way good new varieties may be pro¬ 
cured. Air* Forivth remarks, that the gardeners 
in the vicinity of Manchester have made great 
additions to the varieties of this fruit, and by 
mixing up a rich soil to plant them in* carefully 
watering, shading, and thinning the fruit, have 
brought the berries to a size much larger than 
had been before met with in this country ; but 
that sonic of the layers are much thicker in die 
skin, and not so well flavoured as many of the 
old sorts. 

The methods of planting out this sort of plants 
are extremely various. According to Mr, For* 
sylh, the market gardeners in the vicinity of the 
metropolis set them out in rows from eight to 
ten feet apart, and six from plant to plant. In 
cases of thissort herecommends that they should 
be pruned in the autumn, as about the beginning 
of October, when the ground between may be 
planted with cole worts, or beans for a spring 
crop; and by so doing, there wilt be no occasion 
to tread over the ground and hurt the eoleworts 
in pruning the bushes; as before the Goose¬ 
berries begin to shoot, the eoleworts will be alt 
cleared off the ground. 

And after this time (or before if you find it 
convenient), a good coat of rotten dung should 
be laid on the ground; then dig it and plant 
early potatoes ; but not so near as to hurt the 
Gooseberries by their growth. 

He likewise advises that the roots of Goose¬ 
berries should be kept clear to admit the sun and 
air. In small gardens he would recommend 
planting (hem m a quarter by themselves, at the 
distance of six feet between the rows, and four 
feet from plant to plant; they may be planted 
round the edges of the quarters, about three 
feet from the path ; in which case the ground 
will be~ clear for cropping, and a man, by set¬ 
ting one foot on the border, can gather the 
Gooseberries without injuring the crop that may 
be on the border. 

And that, as they like a rich soil, they should 
be dunged every year, or at least have a good 
coal of dung once in two years. They should 
never be planted under the shade of other trees, 
as it injures the flavour of the fruit. 

In respect to the pruning of the bushes, (t it 
is a practice too common, Mr. Forsyth says, to 
Jet them branch out with great naked stems, suf¬ 
fering them to remain in that state for years, 
When that is the case! they should be cut down 


near to the ground in the winter pruning? *s it 
will make them throw out fine strong healthy 
shoots, which will bear fruit the second year t 
and as Gooseberry-bushes, in general, bear their 
fruit on the second year's wood, great care 
should be taken in summer to keep tlie middle 
of the bush clear to admit a free air, leaving the 
finest and strongest shoots from six to ten inches 
distant from each other. This will, he savs, 
help to ripen and harden the wood. It is a prac¬ 
tice with some to shorten (he shoots in the an-, 
lutim or winter pruning, which should be al¬ 
ways near to a wood-bud ; which may be known 
bv its being single, whcrc-is fruit-buds ^re in 
clusters. The shoots may, he thinks, be short¬ 
ened to eight or ten inches, according to their 
strength. Some leave them at full length for 
three or four years, thinning out those that are 
superfluous. He advises always to leave a pro- 

I ier number lo be trained up between the full- 
cuglh shoots, to succeed them when they arc 
tired of bearing; and then to cut the old ones 
down to the young ones that arc to succeed 
them. By these means the bushes may always 
be kept in a constant state of bearing. " 

Those branches which were cut the first year, 
will in the second throw out short dugs, or 
spurs, which produce the fruit; and these should 
by no means ue cut off, unless the branches are 
in a sickly state, and require to be cut close 
down when the bushes are overloaded with 
fruit. fl Lt will then, be says, be necessary lo 
cut out a good deal of the old wood, to assist 
nature to recover herself after producing so great 
a quantity of fruit.” 

He advises that t( great attention be paid to 
the cultivation of the early and late sons. In 
some old gardens, in particular, there are, he 
says, very valuable sorts that have been of late 
loo much neglected; be would therefore recom¬ 
mend to those who live in the neighbourhood 
of such gardens, to observe their time of ripen¬ 
ing, anti to cultivate those especially which are 
early and late.” 

He adds, that fC it is a practice with some to 
clip the tops of Gooseberries with a pair of gar¬ 
den shears, as they would clip a (bom hedge; 
this he by no means approves of, as the fruit will 
not be half the size, nor of so fine a flavour, as 
when ihe bushes are kept clear of such w ood as 
is unnecessary," 

It is recommended that great ft care should 
be taken in spring and summer to stock, or 
grub up, all the suckers from the roots of the 
bushes, leaving their stems clear and uuencuin¬ 
hered. And as many of the Lancashire sorts are 
aot to grow horizontally, and the branches fre¬ 
quently trail on the ground, which renders them 
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liable to be broken by high winds, especially 
when they arc loaded wiLh fruit, he would re¬ 
commend two or three hoops to be pul rent ml 
them, tn'which the blanches may be lied, to 
siippoil them, and prevent their being broken 
by the wind, or anv other means/' 

When it is wished to have them very late, 
thev should be planted on north walls and pa¬ 
lings, between the other trees, when they may 
be removed as the trees begin to meet. If laid 
in thin, they will bear very fine and handsome 
fruit. He would advise to plant the finest late 
sorts; as by this method the table will be sup¬ 
plied much longer than by the common custom 
of planting in quarters of the garden. 

And l€ immediately after pruning, he always 
applies the Composition to the ends of the 
shoots and cuttinas ; and he finds it of great 
use in preventing the exhalation id the sap, and 
reserving the timings till they lake root and 
ecome established." 

These sorts of plants are very much infested 
with a smaH green caterpillar, which frequently 
devours both leaves and fruit: great attention is 
of course necessary to obseive their fii>t appear¬ 
ance on the bushes ; as, if not destroyed ohiV, 
they increase so fast, that they soon devour all 
the leaves, and the fruit is good for nothing* It 
is observed, that 4 * they first appear generally on 
the edges and under-sides of the leaves." 

In order to destroy them, lie advises to u take 
some sifted quick-lime and lay it under the 
bushes; but not at first to let any of it touch 
the branches or leaves; then shake each bush 
suddenly ami smartly, and the caterpillars will 
fall into the lime; if the* bush be not shaken 
uuddenly, the caterpillars, on being a little dis¬ 
turbed, will lake so firm a hold as not easily to 
be shaken off* After this is done, some of the 
lime should be sifiedover the bushes ; this will 
drive down those which may have lodged on the 
branches* The caterpillars ought, he says, to 
be swept up next day, and the bushes well 
washed with clear lime-water mixed with urine ; 
this will destroy any caterpillars that may still 
remain, and also the aphides^ if there are any 
on the bushes at the time." 

Foretti .—Sometimes trees of the goose¬ 
berry an<3 currant kinds are forced for early fruit- 
iniT, by means of artificial heat in fruit-forcing- 
hmiscs", hot-walls, or forcing-frames, &c. For 
this purpose, some young trees should be plant¬ 
ed in l.ir^sh pots, one plant in each, and beinn 
adv;mr'-d lo a full state of growth for plentiful 
beam:-:, should be introduced in any of the 
above forcing departments that arc in work by 
live* ©: * hot-bed heal* or bothj iu forwarding 


any principal sorts of fruit-tree*, plants, or 
flowers, at the proper season, as about January 
or February, in which the same culture, rn re¬ 
gard to the degree of heat, and other requisites, 
necessary for the other trees, &e*, is suitable for 
these. Water should be given occasionally to 
the earth in the pots, and sometimes atrer the 
fruit is set, throwing it lightly over the branches 
on a warm sunny day; and they wit! thus pro¬ 
duce ripe fruit in April or the following month* 

The forcing of this sort of fruit is now how* 
ever seldom much attended to, 

REC1NUS, a genus conurnmg plants of tffe 
tall herbaceous tender annua! kind. 

It h-dmtgs to the class and order Morroficta 
Mn*wdi lpkia 9 and rank.' in the natural order of 
TitCnfC'^. 

The characters are : that in the male the calyx 
is a onc-lrafvd, five-parted perianth: segments 
mvte, con.Mve; there is no corolla: the stamina 
hav : vtry numerous filaments, filiform, b ranch- 
inri v collected below into various bodies : anthers 
twin, roundish :—femaiesnn the same plant: the 
calyx is aone-leated perianth, three-parted : seg¬ 
ments ovate, concave, deciduous : there is no 
corolla: the pist ilium is an ovate germ, covered 
wi;h subulate corpuscles i styles three, two* 
parted, from erect spreading, hispid : stigmas 
simple ; the pcricarpium is a roundish capsule, 
three-gionved, prickly all over, three-celled, 
three-valvcd: the needs solitary, subovate. 

The species cultivated is fl. communis, Com¬ 
mon Palma Clirisiri 

It rises with a strong herbaceous stalk to the 
height of ton or twelve feet; the joints areata 
great distance from each other; the stalk and 
branches are of a gray colour; tho leaves large, 
and on long footstalks ; deeply divided into 
seven lobes, and are gny on their under side* 
The flowers are disposed in toiler spikes, which 
spring from the division of the branches r the 
male' are placed on the tower part of the spike % 
the females, which occupy the upper part, have 
prickly calyxes: the root is biennial, long, thick, 
whitish, arid beset with many small fibres. It 
is a native of the Indies, flowering here in July 
and Aligns*. 

It becomes a tree in its native situaiion, and 
the seeds afford the castor oil of the shops- 

There are several varieties, as the Great Ame¬ 
rican Palma Chrisri, which has brown sulks 
that divide into two or three brandies, and rise 
six or seven feet high ; the leaves arc broaden 
and not m decplv divided ; thev are of a deep 
green on both sides, and are imrqually serraie- 
The spikes of iiowers are shorter, the seed* 
Vessels rounder and of a brownish colour, and 
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ihe seeds are much leas, and brown* II ia a na- the seeds small, and finely striped. Il Ls a na¬ 
tive of the West Indies- live of Carolina, 

The Green-stalked American Palma Christi, The Livid-leaved Palma Christi, which ia an 
which has a thick herbaceous stem, of a grayish evergreen tree, ten feet in height, and more I 
green, with the joints not so far asunder as in the trunk, during the first year, is blood-red and 
the preceding sorts : it rises about four feet high, very shining ; afterwards it becomes woody, as 
and is divided at the top into three or four thick as the wrist, hollow with transverse septa, 
branches, which spread out a) most horizon tally: pithy, with circular warls at the joints from 
the leaves are large, of a deep green on their fallen stipules, ash-coloured, interruptedly and 
upper side, but grayish on their under ; they are slightly streaked : before the leaves come out, 
deeply-cut into six or seven (sometimes eight) they are wrapped up in red stipules like sheaths, 
lanceolate segments, which are unequally serrate: that fall off soon after: the leaves are divided 
the petioles spread out more horizontally than half way into eight, sometimes ten lobes, which 
those of the common sort, and are much short- are serrate and acute, and the petiole in long ;, 
er: the principal stalk and brauchcs are termi- they arc of a dark blood-red colour on the up- 
nated by loose spikes of flowers: the covers of per surface, and livid on the lower, with blood- 
the capsules are green, and closely armed with red veins, the largest less than a foot in dtame- 
soft spines: the seeds are smaller and lighter ter, quite smooth, without any hairiness whatever; 
coloured than those of the preceding* It is the fruit of a livid colour, with long soft pric- 
also a native of the West Indies. kies: the seeds shining, variegated with black 

The Wrinkled-capsuled Palma Christi, which and brown. It is a native of the East Indies, 
rises with an herbaceous stalk about four feet Culture •—These plants are capable of being 

high : the lower part is purplish, and the upper increased by seeds, which should be sown upon 
deep green, the joints pretty far asunder: the a hot-bed in the spring, and when the plants Are 
leaves are of a deep green on their upper side, come up, be each planted into a separate pot 
but paler underneath ; they are not so deeply filled with light fresh earth, and plunged into a 
divided as some of the others, and are more re- fresh hot-bed, watering and shading them until 
gularly serrate: the spikes of flowers are large: they have taken root; after which they must 
the males have more stamens, with yellow an- have a great share of free air when the reason 
thers: the capsules are oval and wrinkled, but is mild, otherwise they draw up tall and weak, 
have no prickles: the seeds are small and brown. As the plants grow fast, and their roots in a short 
It is a native of both Indies. time fill the pots, they should be shifted into 

The Red-st a Iked Palma Christi, which rises larger pots, filled as above; and about the end 
with a large reddish stalk to the height of ten or of May, when the season is warm, be hardened 
twelve feet, with many joints, and dividing into to endure the open air by degrees; when, if 
several branches : the leaves are very large, some some of the plants be shaken out of the pots* 
measuring more than two feet and a half in di- and planted out into a very rich border, and in 
ameter; are of a dark green, unequally serrate, dry weather duly watered, they grow to a large 
and not so deeply cut as in some of the varietiessize, and produce a great quantity of flowers and 
the spikes of flowers arc large, and brown, with acids. If it be intended to preserve any of the 
whitish anthers : capsules large, oval, and closely plants through the winter, they must not be 
set with soft prickles: the seeds are very large, plan led out in the full ground, hut be shifted 
and beautifully striped. It is a native of Africa into larger pots occasionally, as their roots re* 
and both Indies. quire, placing them in the open air during the 

The Small American Palma Christi, of which summer season in some warm situation, where 
there are two sub-varieties, one with a red, the ahey may remain until October, when they must 
other with a pale-green stalk, distinguished in be removed into the green-house with other ex T 
America by the names of Kcd and White Oil- otic plants, watering them sparingly in winter, 
seed : the stems seldom rise more than three feet and admitting free air in mild weather, as they 
high, sometimes dividing at the top into two or only require to be protected from frost and cold 
three branches : the leaves are much smaller and winds. 

more deeply divided than in the other varieties; They have a fine ornamental effect in their 
their borders are unequally serrate, and the-seg-p leaves among other potted green-house plants, 
menu of the leaves are frequently cut on the and also in the Urge open border or clumps, 
aides: the spikes of flowers are smaller and more when cultivated as annuals, but they require 
compact: the capsules are also smaller, rounder, room. f 

ufa light green, and closely set with soft prickles; RIDGING op GROUND, tbc practice of 
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throwing it up into high ridges, in order to He 
fallow XU winter, &c., to mellow* and improve 
in its quality and fertility* 

This is work of , great utility in the kitchen 
garden, as well as m other parts, but more 
especially in stiff and heavy soils, and cold wet 
lands. It is accomplished by trench-digging 
the ground over, laying the earth of each trench 
in a raised, rough ridge, lengthways, that by 
thus lying as high, open and hollow, as possible, 
it may meliorate and lertilisc more effectually by 
the weather during the winter* And it receives 
further improvement from the levelling it down 
again, which is expeditiously effected, for the 
reception of the intended seeds, plants, roots, 
&c*, which breaks, divides, and pulverises the 
earth still more effectuallv* 

✓ This ridging is generally performed either in 
the latter end of autumn, or any time in winter, 
or early in the spring, as the ground U the most 
vacant at those seasons, and not generally im¬ 
mediately wanted for any principal sowing or 
planting, 

This sort of work is executed by beginning at 
one end of the plat of ground, and digging out 
a trench one or two spades in width, and a full 
spade’s depth, removing the crumbs from the 
bottom, in the length-ways across the ground, 
and wheeling the earth to the finishing end, to 
be ready to nil up the last trench ; so marking 
out a second trench close to the first, of the same 
width, then proceeding in the trenching and 
ridging, previously paring the top of the second 
trench, with all weeds, rubbish, or dung there¬ 
on, if any, into the bottom of the first, and 
then digging the ground of the second along 
regularly, the proper width and depth as above ; 
turning the earth spit and spit into the first open 
trench, laying it in a raised ridge lengthways 
thereof, without breaking it fine, so that it 
may lie somewhat rough and hollow, according 
as the nature of the soil may admit: proceeding 
thus with another trench in the same manner, 
and continuing the same with the whole, trench 
and trench, to the end of the plat of ground ; 
filling up the last trench with the earth of the 
first opened, laying it now ridge-ways as in the 
preceding trenches. 

In the work of levelling down ridged ground, 
as wanted, it should proceed regularly, ridge 
and ridge, long-w.i; s, levelling the earth equally 
to the right and left, loosening any solid parts, 
and bve^king all large rough lumps anj clods 
.moderately line; forming the whole in an even 
regular surface, in order for sowing and planting 
as rcqi: red, 

► And m general, it is not advisable to laydown 
more than can be sown the same or next day* 


while the surface is fresh stirred, especially in 
broad-cast sowing and raking in the seed, as 
most generally all tolerably light mellow soils 
arc more yielding to the rake while the surface 
is fresh moved ; or before rendered wet by rain, 
&c,, or very dry and hardened in the top earth 
by the sun, air, and winds, in dry weather, in 
the spring months, &C-, and likewise, for sow* 
ing seeds by bedding in and covering in with 
earth from the alleys, &c*, or with earth raked 
off the beds for that purpose, it would generally 
be most successful to perform it in a fresh stirred 
surface; though it is not so material in drill 
sowing : and besides, when seeds are committed 
to the earth while it is in a fresh turned up sur¬ 
face, especially in a dry season, they arc more 
forwarded in a free regular germination than in 

{ [round that has lain some time after digging or 
evelling down* Though some grounds of a 
wet, or heavy, stiff nature, sometimes require 
to tie a few days after digging or levelling down, 
in order for the rough cloddy surface to mellow 
in some degree, either by drying a little, or by 
having a moderate rain, or sometimes both, to 
meliorate the lumpy clods, pliant to the rake, in 
the case of broad-cast sowing and raking in the 
seed. 

HI VINA, a genus containing plants of th* 
shrubby evergreen kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Tetrundru r 
JUonQgysiia t and ranks in the natural order of 
lloluracea* 

The characters arc : that the calyx i w a four- 
leaved perianth, coloured, permanent: leaflets 
oblong-ovate, blunt: there is no corolla, unless 
the calyx be taken for it: the stamina have four 
or eight filaments, shorter than the calyx, ap¬ 
proaching by pairs, permanent; anther* small: 
the pistilium is a large germ, rouudish; style 
very short: stigma simple, blunt; the pericar- 
piutn is a globular berry* placed on the green re¬ 
flex calyx, one-cclled, with a point curved in: 
the seed oue, roundish, lens-shaped, rugged* 
The species cultivated are: i. A. kumilis. 
Downy Hwina; £* A* latuU r Smooth Ilivina; 
3. A. QciundtQy Climbing RivLna* 

The first grows taller than the second, and the 
branches are more erect: the leaves are smaller, 
heart-shaped, and* covered with short hairy 
down : the spikes of flowers ace not so long;, 
the flowers are not so closely placed together, 
and have longer peduncles. It is a native of the 
West Indies. 

k The second species rises with shrubby stalks 
six or eight feet high, dividing into several 
spreading branches, and covered with a gray 
spotted bark: the leaves alternate, lanceolate, 
entire, two inches and a half long and one inch 
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broad in the middle, drawing to a point at each 
end, smooth, of a. lucid green* and pretty thick 
consistence* on lone slender footstalks, and 
placed at pretty great distances on the branches : 
the flowers in long bunches, from the side and 
fit the end of the branches, each on a slender pe¬ 
duncle near half an inch long; calvx scarlet : 
stamens eight* longer than the calyx : berry 
roundish* with a thin pulp, outwardly scarlet 
changing to purple; inclosing one roundish hard 
seed. It resembles the preceding very much, 
but is wholly smooth; but the leaves are pur¬ 
plish about the edge, and the flowers ml on the 
outside, Jt is a native of the West Indies, flow¬ 
ering most part of the year, 

TTie third rises with a climbing woody stalk 
to the height of twenty feet, covered with a 
dark gray bark : the leaves are oval-lanceolate, 
near three inches long, and an inch and half 
broad, smooth, entire, on short footstalks; the 
flowers come out in long bunches from the side 
of the branches, shaped like those of the second 
sort* The berries are blue, of the same size 
with those of the other. It is a native of the 
West Indies. 

J These plants may be increased by 

seeds procured from the places where they ar6 
natives, sowing them as soon as they are ob¬ 
tained, in pots filled with fresh light earth, 
plunging them in a hot-bed when in summer, 
hut in the tan-bed of the stove in the autumn or 
winter. The earth should be well moistened 
during the summer season, but very sparingly in 
the winter. They should be carefully preserved 
in these situations till the seeds vegetate, which 
is often a great length of time, of course the pots 
should not be disturbed. 

When the plants have attained about two 
inches in growth, they may be removed into se¬ 
parate small pots, filled with light loamy mould, 
’pTuriging them into a hot-bed, shading them 
till fresh rooted. 

They afterwards require the*management of 
other stove exotic plants. 

< They may likewise -sometimes be raised by 
layers and cuttings, assisted by the heat of the 
bark hut-bed. 

- After these plants have been preserved in the 
stove of the hot-house till they have attained a 
good! growth arid strength, they are capable of 
■being preserved in moderate warmth in winter, 
and'in the WAnueSt part of summer in the open 
air, in a warm sheltered place* 

They afford variety among other potted ever¬ 
green-stove plants, r 

Rt>BINJ A, a genus comprising plants of the 
hardy deciduous tree and shrub aorta* with 
•lender kinds for the stove. 


It belongs to the class and order Diadelphkt 
Dicandria t and ranks in the natural order of 
PapifionetectB or LvgumhiQsce* 

'Hie characters are * that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, small, bdl-shapcd, four-cleft; 
the three lower tooth lets more slender; the up¬ 
per fourth toothlet wider, scarcely eimrginate 
to the naked eye, all equal in length : the eo~ 
roila papilionaceous : standard roundish, larger, 
spreading, blunt: wings oblong, ovale, free, 
with a very short blunt appendix; keel almost 
seintorbseular, compressed, blunt, the length of 
the wings; the stamina have diadriphous fila¬ 
ments, (simple and nine-clcfi) ascending at top : 
anthers roundish : the pifitillum is a cylindrical, 
oblong germ: style filiform, bent upwards: 
stiLima villose in front at the top of the style : 
the pericarphim Is a legume large, compressed* 
gibbous, long ; the seeds tew, kidney-ibrm. 

The species cultivated are: !■ & Pseud- Acacia^ 
False or Common Acacia; fi. R, hisptda y Rose 
Acacia, or Kobinia 3. fi. Carugcma f Siberian 
Abrupt-leaved Robinia; 4. R t Jhttescens, Shrub¬ 
by Robinia; 5. H. pygwteay Dwarf Hob ink ; 
6 . /?. spinoW) Thorny Robinia; 7* R , vrolacca t 
Ash-leaved Robinia; 8, S* mUis f Smooth In¬ 
dian Robinia. 

It grows very fast whilst young, ao that in & 
few years From seed, the plants rise to eight or 
ten feet hieh, and it is not uncommon to see 
shoots of tins tree six or eight feet long in one 
summer: the branches are armed with strong 
crooked thorns; the leaflets eight or ten 
pairs, ovate, bright green, entire, sessile ; the 
flowers come out from the side of the branches 
in pretty long bunches, hanging down like those 
of Laburnum : each flower on a slender pedicel, 
white, and smelling very sweet: they appear in 
June, and when the trees are full of flower, 
make a fine appearance and perfume the air 
round them ; but they seldom continue more 
than a week. It is a native of North America, 
w here it grows to a very large size, and the wood 
is much valued for its duralion. 

There is a variety which has no thorns on the 
branches, but which is easily known at first 
sight by its peculiar appearance. 

And the Echinated, or Prickly-podded Ame¬ 
rican False Acacia, in which the pods are much 
shorter, and closely beset with short prick lea, 
but in other respects agiees with the cominoQ 
sort. 

The second species rises in its native situation 
sometimes to the height of twenty feet, but in 
this climate seems to be of low grow th ; the 
branches spread out near the ground, and pixv 
duce their flowers very young: the young 
branches* and also the peduncles and calyxes are 
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closely armed with *naaH brown prickles, or ra¬ 
ther stiff bristly hair*, like raspberries and ^omc 
sorts of roses ; the leaves art: like those of the 
ill si sort, but the leaflets arc larger and rounder: 
the flowers are larger, and. of a deep rose co¬ 
lour, but they have no scent: they come out 
early in June, and make a fine appearance ; 
each Aimer is on a short separate pedicel; the 
legumes flat oblong. It is a native of Uarnlina. 

flic third has arboreous punks, commonly 
branched from the honour, lender* with a 
smooth, shining, coriaceous bark, covered by a 
greenish ash'Coloured skin : branches alternate,, 
very much divided ; twigs rod-1 ike, weak, very 
leafy, ash-coloured or greenish, with longitu¬ 
dinal nerves running from bud to bud : biuF* al¬ 
ternate, frequent, louring both leaves and flow* 
lt>, mi armed, with the stipules of' the bud- 
leaws soft, bui in the new branches spun-scent, 
divaricating, rigid, li is a name of Liberia, 
flowering in A pul and May* 

The fourtli species has a branched trunk from 
the bottom, with a dusky or greenbh-ash-co¬ 
loured bark; there arc commonly manv lateral 
shouts ur Michurs from the root : the branches 
rod-Uke, pliant, loaded with leaves and flowers, 
of a shining yellowish colour, with longitudinal 
gray nerve*,-with triple spines; the leaves cm 
the shoot a of the year alternate, with spincscent 
&t:pLihs ; fmni the buds in bundles, with un¬ 
armed stipules; the leaflets clustered, obovaie, 
^tfenuated .u the base, with a spimfle at the 
end : petiole spinescent, after the leave* are 
fallen, hardening with the stipules into a tiiple 
spine : the peduncles oil the branches of the pre¬ 
ceding year from each bud, one, two, or three, 
bent a little at ihe joint, one-flowered. It is a 
native of Siberia, by the Volga, &c, 

TV fifth has trunks covered with a shining 
yellowish bark : wood of a very deep bay, almost 
as hard as horn; the older twigs round, with 
a beautifully golden shining cuticle; branchlets 
gray, w ith very frequent two-spined buds; the 
spimiles slender like needle*, spreading, arising 
from the stipules, in the older brandies decidu¬ 
ous : the leaflets four or sit in the spontaneous 
shrub clustered in bundles, quite sessile* linear 
acuminate, a little hispid: the peduncles spring¬ 
ing singly from most of the bud* on ihe branch* 
lets among the leaves, the length of the leaflets, 
bent at the joint. In this climate it is a low 
shrub, seldom rising more than three feet. The 
flowers are yellow, and appear in April, It is a 
native of Siberia, 

The sixth species resembles the third sort, but 
is distinguished by its stiff or thorny stipules: 
it is (i shrub above the height of a man: the leaf¬ 
lets six or eight, ovate, even: common petiole 
VouII, 


woody, the whole of it perennial, thorny at the 
end: the stipules awb shaped, thorny, peren¬ 
nial : the trunk is scarcely an inch and half in 
diameter, with branchc* often a fat horn m length, 
subdivided, twisted and diffused, so as to form 
a hemispherical head, full of h ran dies ami 
thorns, IScuig covered with flowers during the 
whole summer, it appears very beautiful: the 
wood hay-coloured within, on the outside yel¬ 
low, ami very hard : the cuticle on ilic younger 
branches greenish yellow, less shinintr, and 
more striuosc than in the fifth sort, with ash- 
col mired longitudinal nerves, running from 
branch Lu branch : the branches are round* di¬ 
varicating, alternate: the tlmrus spreading mil 
every way almost alright angles, alternate, very 
large, arising frmii the permanent petioles en¬ 
larged, marked also with the sears of the leaf¬ 
lets, and having at the base on each side a smalt, 
brisllc-siiaped spiuulc, standing op, and arising 
from the stipules : there are several leaves and 
two or three flowers from ihe axils of all the 
spines on the branches; the (retinles are spines- 
cent : the icaltus commonly two pairs, btit 
sometimes three and even four, linear-lanceo¬ 
late, imicronate at the end with a spiuulc, op¬ 
posite and remote: the peduncles are so short 
that the flowers seem to be sessile. It is a native 
of Siberia* 

On account of (he length and toughness of 
the branches, and its large stout thorns, it ia 
admirably adapted to form impenetrable hedges, 
and is sufficiently hardy to bear our climate. 

The seventh is ah upright tree without thorns, 
growing to the height of twelve feet: the leaves 
alternate, numerous, shining ; having three leaf¬ 
lets on each side, sometimes two* very seldom 
five ; these are ovate, blunt, emarginale, entire, 
petioled, opposite, two inches long : the ra¬ 
cemes axillary, half a foot in length; pedicels 
.short, Uvo-nmvered, numerous: the flower® 
have the smell and colour of violet*. It is a na¬ 
tive of Cartljagena* 

The eighth species has a shrubby stem, three 
feet high, upright, branched : the leaflets ovate- 
lanceolate, suiooih, bricht green, two- or three- 
paired: the racemes terminating, short:' the 
, corolla yellow; the legume oblong, narrowing 
to each end, smooth: ihe branches round, un¬ 
armed ; the leaflets five, ovate, smooth, quite 
entire: the racemes have three flowers fixed at 
each tooth, each on iis proper pedicel : the calyx 
subtruncate, ft is a native of the East Indies, 
fcc. 

Culture.—The first six hardy sorts are all ca¬ 
pable of being raided from seeds, cuttings, layers, 
and suckers; but the seed method is said to af¬ 
ford tlie best plants* 

s Z 
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The seed* should he ^own about the end of 
March nr beginning of the following month, 
cm a bed of light mould, being covered to the 
depth of about half an inch. Tn the first sort 
and varieties the plants mostly appear in 'the 
course of six or tight weeks; but m the other 
kinds often not till the next spring. They should 
be well weeded and watered, and when Suffi¬ 
ciently strong be set out in tlic spnng or autumn 
in nursery-rows, for two nr three years, in order 
to remain, to have proper growth for final plant¬ 
ing out* 

Fhe cuttings should be made from the young 
shoots, and planted out in the beginning of au¬ 
tumn, in a shady border where the soil is mel¬ 
low. They are mostly well rooted in the course 
of a twelvemonth, when they may be removed 
Into nursery-tows as above. 

The layers should be made from the young 
wood, being laid down in the autumn, when in 
the course of the year they mostly become well 
rooted, and may be taken off aud planted out in 
nursery-rows as the seedling plants. 

The suckers, which are produced in plenty 
from the two first sorts, w hich may be removed 
in the early autumn or spring, and planted out 
in nursery-rows or in beds, to be afterwards re¬ 
moved into them. 

The two last, or tender sorts, may likewise be 
raised from seeds and cuttings, but they must 
be sown and planted in pots, filled with good 
mould, to have the assistance of a hot-bed in the 
stove, by being plunged in it. When the 
lants have attained a little growth, they should 
e shaken out of the pots, and planted separately 
in small pots, filled with the same sort of earth, 
plunging them in the tan-bed, affording due 
shade tih well rooted, managing them afterwards 
as other tender stove plants. 

The plants are most tender while young; they 
should therefore be kept in the stove tau-bed 
tilt they have acquired strength, when they may 
be preserved in the dry stove, with a temperate 
heat in winter, and be exposed in the open air 
in summer, in a warm sheltered situation when 
the weather is fine. 

The hardy sorts have a fine effect in the border 
dumps and other parts of pleasure-grounds, and 
the tender kinds afford variety in tne stove col¬ 
lections. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE's COAT, See Cactus. 
ROCAMBOLE. See Allium'. 

ROCfC-ROSE. Sec Ctstus. 

RON DELEFT A, a genua containing plants 
of the woody exotic stove kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pwitandria 
Monogifnia) and ranks in the nartiral order of 
Bubiaceat* 


The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
Icafed perianth, superior, five-parted, acute, 
permanent; tlie corolla oue-pctallcd, funnel- 
shaped : tube cylindrical, longer than the calyx, 
bellying a little at top: border five-parted, from 
reflex flat j segments roundish: the stamina 
have five awl-shaped filaments, almost the 
length of the corolla; anthers simple; the pis- 
trllum is a roundish, inferior germ ; style fili¬ 
form, the length of the corolla: stigma bifid ; the 
pericarpium ts a roundish capsule, crowned, 
Iwo-cclled: the seeds several, or sometimes so¬ 
litary. 

The species chiefly cultivated is ff. Americana 7 
American Rhtidefotia. 

It rises with a woody stalk ten or twelve feet 
high, branching mrt on every side \ the branches 
covered with a smooth greenish bark ; the leaves 
are oblong, ending in acute points, entire, the 
tipper surface lucid green, the under pale ; they 
are a little crumpled, aud stand alternate: the 
flowers come out in bunches at the end of the 
branches, are white, and have little scent. They 
appear in autumn, but are not followed by seeds 
in this climate. 

Culture *—This plant may be increased by 
sowing the seeds on a moderate hot-bed in the 
early spring, and when the plants have attained 
a little growth they should W removed into se¬ 
parate pots, being plunged in the bark-bed of 
the stove, where they are to remain and be ma¬ 
naged as other tender exotic plants of a similar 
kind. 

They afford variety in stove collections, 

ROSA, a genus containing plants of the de¬ 
ciduous flowering shrub and evergreen kind* 

Tt belongs to the class and order Tcosandria 
PutygijniQ) and ranks- in the natural order of 
Sent icon p* 

The characters are : that the calyx a one- 
leafcd pemnth i tube veutricose, contracted at 
the neck ; with the border spreading five-parted^ 
glbbular: segments long, lanceolate-narrow (in 
some of them two alternate ones appcndicled on 
both sides; two others, also alternate, naked on 
both sides ; the fifth appendicled one sidt 
only) r the corolla has five petals, obcordate,. 
ihe length ofthtrcalyx, inserted into the neck 
of the calyx : the stamina have very many fila- 
ments, capillary, very short, inserted into the 
neck of the calyX: anthem tlKee-cnrnered : the 
pistiilnm has numerous germs, in* the bottom of 
the^alyx : styles as many, .villose, very short,, 
compressed close by the neek of the calyx, in¬ 
serted into the side of the germ-r stigmas blmit: 
there is no pericarpinm r is a fleshy berry, tur* 
binate, coloured, soft, one-celled, crowned with 
the rude segments, t contracted at the neck> 
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farmed from the tul>c of the calyx : the speeds 
numerous, oblong, hispid, iaslened, to the inner 
side uL tlit: calyx. 

The species cellivated are: I. R. l/ifru, Single 
Yellow liuse; 2, IL salphitna 7 Double Yellow 
llo>c; 3, It. llumitti Hudson's-Bay Hose; 4, 
It. rinrif(it}tiMtfr t Cinnamon Rose i. It, arvvn- 
sh t While Dug Hose; fi, It. phftpnH:Utjhiiti y 
Small I Sun jet -lea veil Rose ; 7 , ti, 

Scotch Rose ; fi, purr \fi'ura t Small-flowered 

American Hose; 9 . R, Shiuitig-luaved 

American Rose ; 10, R , CfiroRfta, CWoliija Rose ; 
11* lu rUlu^y Apple Rose; 12* R. pror iticialiSj 
Provence Rose; 13. R. arntijhtiy f Uundred- 

leaved Rost; 14* It . Gfil/ha^ Red Hose; 13* R* 
Damask Rose; IG- R r svmprriirnitSy 
Evergreen Rose; 17 . li.p/tmiht. Dwarf Austrian 
Rose; 13* R. turlhiatfij Frankfort Ru*c; 19. 
R * r/R^itiaui, Sweet Briar Rose ; 20* fl. intis-; 
rosa t Moss Provence Rose; 21. R. tnoschata r 

Mo.-rk Rose ; 22* R. alplna^ Alpine Ro^e ; 23* 

R, sempwjlwmj Deep-red China Hose; 24.- 
R. alia , White Rose* 

Tlie first lias weak stalks, which send out 
many slender branches clusely armed with short 
crooked brown prickles: the leaflets two or three 
pairs, ovate and thin, smooth, of a light green,, 
sharply serrate: the flowers on short peduncles, 
single, bright yellow, without seem* ■ U is a 
native of Germany, fee. 

There is a variety termed the Autirlan Rose, 
which has the stalks, branches and leaves like 
those of the Single Yellow Rose, but the leaves 
arc rounder. The j flowers arc also larger; the 
petals have deep indentures at their points ; arc 
of a pale yellow on the outside, and of a reddish 
copper colour, orange scarlet, or Barre colour 
within; arc single, have uo scent, or a disa¬ 
greeable one, and soon fall away* It has some¬ 
times flowers entirely yellow on one branch, and 
copper-coloured on-another. , , 

The second species differs from the preceding, 
not only in the doubleness of the flowers, but 
in having ihc leaflets simply serrate, not glan-. 
dular, pubescent and glaucous underneath; 
whereas in that they arc doubly serrate, glan¬ 
dular and'glutinous, and of a shining green co¬ 
lour, the stipules lacerated ; the fruits hemi¬ 
spherical and glandular, which in the other are 
subglobular and smooth; the prickles on the 
stein are of two sorts in this; a tew being larger, 
ami many smaller. It is a native of the Levant, 
flowering later than that, as in July. 

third has the stems, when full grown, 
utprmed j the younger ones, or those of the 
first year, arc armed with slender straight pric¬ 
kles bent a little back at the top : branches 
round, unarmed, shining, reddish: the leaflets 


conmlotily seven, oblong, sharply and almost 
cfjLudU serrate, smooth ; the petmh-s smooth, 
generally amu-d with one or two spmules. It is 
a native ot ISeiv found land and Hudson's Hay, 
flowumg I10U1 May to August, * « t * * 

The lounb specie* vises :,bout four feet bi^h; 
the brandics are cuvvied wall a purpiidi snmoj.li 
bark, ami hau? no spmcfj except at the joints 
immediately under the leaves, where they are 
commonly placed by pairs ; they arc short and 
crooked : the leaflets seven, ovate, serrate, hairy 
ou their under side: the leaves of the calyx 
narrow and entire: the flower small, with a 
scent like cinnamon, whence its name. But, 
according to Far kin son, the shoots are some¬ 
what red, yet not so red as the double kind, 
amicd with great thorns, almost like the Eglan¬ 
tine bush; thereby showing, as well by the 
multiplicity of its shoots as the quickness and 
height of its shooting, its wild nature: the 
rnrw* arc single* somewhat large, and of a pale 
red- colour* It is a native of the South of 
Europe* 

There Is a double variety, in which the shoots 
arc redder ; the flowers small, short, thick, and 
double, of a pale red colour at the end' of the 
leaves (petals), somewhat redder and brighter 
towards the middle. It is the smallest and ear¬ 
liest of the double gardeil roses, flowering in 
May* 

The-fifth has round, glaucous, often maho- 

f jainvcolourcd stems; \yilh very long, thong- 
ike branches, bowing, with scattered, hooked 
prickles, smaller than in tile common Dog- 
Rose : the leaflets five or seven, but mostly five, 
ovate, pointed, smooth, simply serrate, glauces- 
cent underneath : the petioles prickly : pedun¬ 
cles three or five in a terminating cyinc, (rarely 
solitary) mahogany-coloured, covered with a 
glandular roughness, not all exactly from one 
point, accompanied by a few lanceolate bractcs, 
and each bearing a single white flower, 'like the 
common Dog-Rose, but never red or blush- 
colon red, and lc.ss fragrant: fruit oblong; but 
in ripening it becomes globose, and deep red : 
the styles, as soon as they have passed through 
the neck of the calyx, are compacted into a cy¬ 
linder, resembling a single style, terminated by 
a knob composed of the stigmas, which distin* 
guishes it from the other species* It is a native 
of England, &c, 

'Fhc sixth species has been confounded with 
what is commonly called the Scotch Rose ; and 
sonfe think it is not distinct from that. I 11 the 
garden plant, according to Balias, there are 
larger and setaceous prickles intermixed, and 
nine leaflets, the lower ones smaller, Theflowers 
arc w hite, and tlie segments of the calyx entire** 
2 Z 2 
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And the Siberian shrub is very elegant, a foot 
and half or at most two feet in height; the trunk 
thorny all over, the thickness of^ the little fin¬ 
ger, very much branched, the branches collect¬ 
ed into an ovate form : the spines on the trunk , 
and branches very frequent, bristle-shaped, 
transverse or reclining, gray ; the leaves very 
small, on red petioles, sometimes smooth, some¬ 
times with smalt prickles on them; the stipules 
very narrow with wider earlets, external and 
serrate : the leaflets commonly seven, but some¬ 
times nine or five, the size of the little finger 
nail, oval, cm round, sharply double-serrate, 
stiffish, nigged, more or les3 ret use, on some 
shrubs rather acute : the peduncles sometimes 
rough, sometimes smooth, with a temate and 
simple leaf, almost to the flower t the fruit glo¬ 
bose, smooth, and when ripe black, dry and 
insipid, being crowned with the segments of the 
calyx* It is a native of the South «f Europe, as 
well as Asia, flowering here in May and June. 

The seventh has its stems about two feet 
high, upright, much branched, with numerous 
straight, unequal, very lender needle-like pric¬ 
kles, on the young branches, which often dis¬ 
appear from the old ones: the leaflets seven or 
nine,small, roundish, blunt,serrate, smooth, ses¬ 
sile i their common petiole is sometimes prickly: 
the peduncles solitary, one-flowered, smooth, 
or very seldom prickly: the stipules small, hal¬ 
bert-shaped, toothed : the tube of the calyx al¬ 
most hemispherical, smooth : the segments are 
entire : the petals while or cream-coloured, yel¬ 
low at the base, delicately fragrant, sometime^ 
striped with red: the fruit globose, deep red, 
black when quite ripe, smooth, but sometimes 
somewhat prickly. It is a native of most parts 
of Europe. 

There are several varieties, as the Striped- 
flowered, or with variegated flowers, red striped 
with white* 

The Red Scotch Rose,' which seldom rises 
more than a fool high : the stalks are covered 
w ith a brown bark, and are closely armed with 
small spines \ the leaves are very small; the 
dowers are also small, sessile, and of a livid red 
colour: the fruit is round, of a deep purple co¬ 
lour inclining to black when ripe. 

And, according; to Withering, there is also a 
variety with prickly peduncles, and cream-co^ 
loured flowers, changing to white. 

Lawrence likewise mentions a double Scotch 
Ro«e* 

The eighth species very -much resembles the 
two following? sorts ; but differs in having the 
item two feet nigh, the petioles hairy at the top, 
aiid the flowers tii pairs. It rises with several 
rVndrr stems to the height of two or three feet, 


covered with a brownish-green bark, and armed 

with a few sharp spines : the leaflets-arc seven or 
nine, oblong-ovate and sharply serrate; the 
leaves of the ilower-cup have often linear leafy 
elongations : the corolla is single and of a pale 
redthsh colour. 

There iff a variety with a double flower. 

The ninth rises with several smooth stalks to 
the height of five or six feet: the young branch¬ 
es are covered with a smooth purple bark ; the 
leaves are composed of four or five pairs of spear- 
shaped leaflets, smooth on both sides, of a lucid 
reen on the upper surface, but pale on the un- ■ 
er, and deeply serrate; the segments of the ca- 
Ivx long, narrow and entire : the flowers of a 
livid red colour, single, with little acent, appear¬ 
ing in July. 

The tenth species has the stem five or six feet 
high, smooth; the stipular prickles two: the 
leaflets seven, (rt>long-ovate or nearly lanceolate* 
smooth, not shining, but opaque, serrate, paler 
underneath ; the petiole* pncklv : the peduncles 
several, branched, forming a corymb, unarmed, 
with glandular Harrs scattered over them: the 
leaflets of ibe calyx undivided, hispid on the 
outside : the petals obcofdate, red. It is a soft 
that flowers hie ; and, like the two preceding* 
a native of North America. 

The eleventh grows upright to the height of 
four feet or more: the branches are upright and 
short: the prickles on the stem ana branches 
scattered, small, awl shaped, nearly straight: 
the leaflets seven, elliptical, bhmtish, clothed on 
both sides with short vrfvet-likc down, fragrant 
when rubbed, their serratures fringed writ 
glands ; the petioles downy, prickly, glandular : 
the peduncles terminating, mostly solitary, one- 
flowered, rough with rigid glandular bristles r 
th^genm globular, bristly; the segments of the 
calyx long, downy, prickly on the outside : the 
corolla of a full rose-colour, not very odorife¬ 
rous : the fruit globular, larger than in any 
other sort, and for the most part bristly anfi 
blood-red. It is found in Europe and Asia, and 
known as a cultivated sort hr plantations, Sic*,, 
both in a single and double state. 

The fruit has a pleasant acid pulp surrounding 
the seeds, and is sometimes made into a con¬ 
serve or sweetmeat, and served up at table in 
desserts, &c. 

The twelfth species is well known in gardens, 
and one of the most beautiful sons; the flow¬ 
ers are sometimes very lanre, and the petals 
closriv folded over each otEer, tike cabbages,, 
whence it is called the Cabbage Rose ; ihc flow¬ 
ers have the most fragrant odour of all the 
sorts. 

According to Parkinson, the Great Double 
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Damask PVovence, or Holland Rose* has its hark 
of a reddish or brown colour: the leaves likewise 
more reddish than in others, and somewhat 
larger* It usually grows very like the Damask 
Rose, and much to the same height: the flowers 
are of the same deep blush colour, or rather 
somewhat deeper, but much thicker, broader, 
and more double by three parts almost, the 
outer It ayes turning back, when the flower hath 
- stood long blown, the middle part itself being 
folded hard with small leaves : the scent comes 
nearest the Dan nsk Rose, but is much short 
of it. 

There are several varieties, as the Red Pro* 
vence Rose : the stem and branches are not so 
reat aa those of the other, but greener, the 
ark not bemg bo red ; the flower* are not so 
large, thick and double, but of a little deeper 
damask or blush colour, turning to red, but not 
coming near the full colour of the beat Red Rose; 
nor is (he scent so sweet as that of the Damask 
Provence, but coming near that of the ordinary 
Red Rose, ft is not so plentiful in bearing u 
the Damask Provence. 

ITie Blush Provence Rose, in which the rtatka 
rise from three to fmir feet high, and are un¬ 
armed : the leaves arc hairy on tbeir under ride ; 
the peduncles have some small spines ; the seg¬ 
ments of the calyx are serm-pinnate; the co¬ 
rolla has five or six rows of petals, which are 
targe, and spread open ; they are of a pale bluet* 
colour, and have a musky scent* 

The White Provence Hose, which differs only 
in the colour of the flowers* 

The Great and Small Dwarf Provence Roses, 
called Rose dc Meaux, differ from each other 
in little except size; the smaller of the two is 
generally known by nursery-men and gardeners 
by the name of Pom pone Rose. It throws out 
numerous stems, which rarely exceed a foot or 
a foot and half in height; usually straight, rigid, 
and very prickly : the So wen very small, and 
distinguished by the brilliant colour of the cen¬ 
tral petals, appearing in June, 

All the sorts flower from July to August. 

The thirteenth rises with prickly stalks about 
three fact high: the leaves have three or five 
leaflets, which arc lar^c, oval, smooth, and of 
a dark green with purple edges : the peduncles 
arc set with brown bristly fiairs; the segment! 
of the calyx arc smooth and semipinnate: the 
dowers arc very double, and of a deep red co- 
lour, hut have little scent. It is a native of 
China. 

The varieties are very numerous; as the Dutch 
Hundred-leaved Rose; the Blush Hundred- 
leaved Rose; the Singleton's Hundred-leaved 
Ruse, 


The Smglc and Double Velvet Rose, which, 
according to Parkinson, has the old stem co¬ 
vered wiih a dark-coloured bark, but the young 
shoots of a sad green, with lew or no thorns ; 
the leaves are of a madder green than in must 
rost-s, arid very often seven on a stalk : the 
flower is single; or double with two rows of 
petals, the outer larger, of a deep red like 
crimson velvet; or more double, wuh sixteen 
petals or more in a liowcr, most ot them espial: 
they have all less scent than the ordinary red 
Hose. 

The Burgundy Rose, which is an elegant 
little plant, not more than a foot or eighteen 
inches in height. 

The'Sultan Rose; the Stepney Rose; the 
Gurnet Rose; the Bishop Rose ; and the Lisboa 
Rose. 

The fourteenth species has the stalks growing 
erect, and scarce atw spines; they rise from three 
to four feet high : the leaves are composed of 
three or frve large oval leaflets, which arc hairy 
on their under side: the leave* of' the calyx Are 
undivided ; the flowers are large, but not very 
double, spread open wide, and decay booh % 
they are of a deep red colour, and have an agree¬ 
able scent* <* Parkinson gives the Red Ro^e the 
epithet of English, as thifr and the White are the 
moat antient and known Rose* to the country # 
and aseurtecl by ottr precedent kings of all. 
ofrbere, to be cognisances of their dignity, and 
because the Red is more frequent and used in 
England than in other places. The flowers, he 
■ays, vary in colour; some ore of' an orient ted 
or deep crimson colour, and verv double, al¬ 
though never so double as the White; some 
again are paler, tending somewhat to a damask } 
and some are of so pale a red, as that they are: 
rather the colour of the Canker Rose; yet all for 
the must part with larger leaves than the damask, 
and with many more yellow threads (stamens) 
in tire middle ; the scent is much better than ia 
the White, but not comparable to the excellency 
of the Damask Rose ; yet thiB, being well dried 
and kept, will hold both colour and seem longer 
than the Damask.’ r 

There arc several varieties : aa the Red Offi* 
cinal Rose; the Month Hose, which has the 
flowers very elegantly striped or variegated wjih 
red and white ; in other circumstances rt so per¬ 
fectly resembles the Red Rose, that there can be- 
no doubt of its be.itg a variety of that; indeed it 
frequently happens that a Red Rose or two ap¬ 
pears on the same plant with tltc variegated 
flowers. 

The Childing Rose, the Marbled Rose, and 
the Double Virgin Ituse, which have great a£ 
finity with each other* according ux Milieu 
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The fifteenth rises with pricklv slatks eight or 
ten feet high, covered with a Greenish hark* and 
arnicd wnh shurt prickles : irn: leave* are com¬ 
posed of five t>r seven oval Uftikts, dark green 
above, but pale underneath ; the borders he- 
^juev-lly turn In-oivn ami are sligluly serrate ; the 
peduncles arc set wnh prickly hairs ; the calyces 
are ■ieniipinnate and hairy ; the corolla is of a 
soft pah; red, and not very double, but has an 
agreeable odour ; the heps are long and smooth* 
it is a native of the South of France, &c. 

There are several varieties ; ns llie Red Da- 
fri:i*k, Rose, the Jitu.di Darnaek Knee, which 
differ only iti the shade of colour. 

The York and Laucaster Rose, which agrees 
with the Damnsk in stalk, leaf, &e., differing 
Citily m the, flower being variegated with white 
stripes. Mr. Mail’s Rose lias the while stripes 
more distinct : the flower* in these being less 
double than in several others, are frequently 
succeeded by irnit, and have ripe seeds, from 
which other varieties may be obtained. Ac¬ 
cording to Parkinson, <f sometimes one half of 
the petal is of a pale whitish colour, and the 
other half of a paler damask than common ; or 
one petal is while or striped with white, and the 
other half blush or striped with blush ; some¬ 
times also all striped or spotted -over, and at 
other times little or no stripes or marks, and 
the longer it remains blown open in the sun, the 

E aler and the fewer-stripes, marks or spots will 
e seen in k. 'Hie smell is of a sweet Damask 
Rose scent.* 1 

The Red Monthly Rose, the White Monthly 
Rose, which are so called from their continu¬ 
ing to blow in succession during the greater part 
of the summer; not that they blow in every 
month, as the name implies* Thtw are in every 
respect like the Damask Rose ; unless it be that 
they are more full of prickles than that. 

The Blush Belgic Ruse, which rises about 
three feet high, with prickly stalks : the leaves 
are composed of five or seven leaflets, which are 
oval, hairy on their under *idc, and slightly ser¬ 
rate; the peduncles and calyxes are hairy, and 
without prickles ; the calyxes are large and se¬ 
mi pinnate ; the flowers very double 3 of a pale 
flesh colour, wiih little scent, generally in great 
calamities. 

The Red Belgic Rose, which differs only in 
having the colour of the flower a deep red. 

The Great Royal Rose, and the Imperial 
Blush Damask Rose- 

The sixteenth species has slender stalks which 
trail upon the ground unless they are supported, 
and if trained up to a pole or the stem of a tree 
will rise twelve or fourteen feet high; they are 
4 rmed with crooked reddish spines, and hare 


small leaves, with seven oval acute leaflets, nf 
a lucid green, and srrraic ; (he leaves continue 
on all the vl r ir r ; the flowers are &mn!l, single, 
while, and have a musky odour, In their na¬ 
tural place of growth tlu:v conti lute in succession 
great pan of the year, but their time of flower¬ 
ing in ibis climate is June, it is a miivc of 
Germany* 

The seventeenth has the branches with a great 
abundance of prickles, which tail oft’ on the 
stems; the fruits are large and pear-shaped* It 
is a native of Austria And Italy. 

The eighteenth species lias the young shoots 
covered with a pale purplish batk, set with a 
number of hinall prickles like hairs: the older 
branches have hut few thorns ; the fruit is very 
large; the flouw is thick and double as a red- 
roec, but so strong swelling in the bud, that 
many of them break before they can be full 
blown ; and then thev are of a pale red-rose co¬ 
lour, between a red and a damask, with a very 
thick broad hard umboneof short yellow threads 
in the middle; the segments of the calyx arc 
ijuitr entire ; the smell is nearest a red rose. 

- The nineteenth has yellow hooked prickles on 
the stem, which is five or six feet high : the leaf¬ 
lets seven, very fragrant, elliplic or so bo v ate, 
above smooth and wrinkled, underneath rust-co¬ 
loured with resinous, atoms or little dots : serra- 
turea glandular: the petioles also glandular and 
prickly : the peduncles muricatc and in corymbs; 
the calyx glandular; the petals rose-coloured, 
*white at the base; the fruit scarlet, murtcate, 
but sometimes smooth, farinaceous, insipid. 

The cultivated plant-grows larger and more 
erect; the leaves are bigger and much sweeter 
than in the wild one, the rusty colour of them 
disappears, and the whole puts on a more vigo¬ 
rous appearance: the sweet scent .is supposed to 
proceed from the gland. it U a native of most 
parts of Europe. 

There are varieties with double flowers: as 
the Common Double Sweet Briar, the Mossy 
Double Sweet Briar, the Evergreen Double 
Sweet Briar, the Marbled Double Sweet Briar, 
the Red Double Sweet Briar, the R»yal Sweet 
Briar, and the Yellow Sweet lirwr. 

The twentierh specie*, which is mostly deno¬ 
minated the Moss Rose, from the moss-like pu* 
besccnce on the calyx, has the stalks and 
branches closely armed with brown spines: the 
pud uncles and calyx are covered wub long hair- 
like moss ; the flowers arc of an elegant crim¬ 
son rohmr, and have a most agreeable odour* 
It is known to us outy in its double state, and 
the countrv to which we an; indebted for it is 
not ascertained. 

The twenty-first, or Musk Rose, rises with 
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weak slalks to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
covered with a smooth greenish bark, and 
armed with short strong saints; the lea!:Us 
seven, light-green and serrate: the flowers in 
largo bunches, in form of umbels, at the cud of 
the branches, are white, and have a fine* musky 
odour, appearing in July- and August, and con¬ 
tinuing m succession till the‘frost stops them. 
The stalks are too weak to support themselves. 
There is a variety with double flowers. 

The editor of Miller’s Dictionary considers the 
Evergreen Musk Jluse of Miller to he the same 
with this. 

The twenty-second species is alow shrub, with 
reddish*brown stems, the lower halt or there¬ 
abouts of which is covered with straight awl- 
shaped slender wh.te not pungent prieklcs ; the 
upper part is quite naked : the stipules cihato 
glauduiiir at the edge: the petioles hispid, and 
glandular : the leaijets commonly seven, smooth 
on both sides, ovate, hi serrate, ediate, glandular: 
the peduncles naked, unarmed : flowers solitary, 
red, middle-si mb It is a native ot the Alps, 
&c., flowering in June and July, * 

The twenty-third has a height seldom exceed¬ 
ing three feet: the flowers large in proportion 
to the plant, setmdouble, with great richness of 
colour (dark red) uniting a most delightful fra¬ 
grance, coming out in succession (Turing , the 
greater part of the year, only more sparingly 
in the winter months * the segments of the ca¬ 
lyx leafy at the end, one larger than the rest.: 
the germs and peduncles sometimes, but rarely, 
smooth* It is a native of China* 

The twenty-fourth species in its wild state 
has ovate leaves, smooth and deep green above, 
pater and slightly hairy underneath, unequally 
serrate and blunt; the stem and petioles villose, 
prickly: the peduncles solitary, long, hispid: 
tru its. ovate, smooth, but in ore frequently having 
a few slender prickles on them: calyxes smooth, 
green, hatf-pmuaic. It is a native of Europe, 
China, &c. 

According to Parkinson, there arc two varie¬ 
ties of the White Garden Rose ; one attaining 
sometimes the height of eight or ten feet, with a 
stock of a great bigness, the other seldom higher 
than a Damask Ruse*. Both have somewhat 
smaller apd whiter-green leaves than in many 
other roses, five most usually on a stalk, and 
paler underneath; as also a whiter-green bark, 
armed with short prickles. The flowers iu the 
one are whitish* w ith an eye of blush, especUHv 
towards the bottom, very double, and for the 
unnt part not opening so fully as thcKed or Da- 
inaskKose. In the oi nor more printer, less double, 
and opening more. Some have only twp or three 
lows of petals; and all have liulc or do smell. 


CuUtire.~ln all the sorts the increase may 
be effected by suckers, layers, or by budding upon 
slocks of othcrsoi ts of roses; hut lifts la^t method 
is only practised for some peculiar sorts* which 
do not grow well upon their own stocks, and 
send forth suckers sparingly. Where inure 
sorts than one arc to be had upon the same 
plant, such sorts only should be budded upon 
the same stock as are nearly equal in their man¬ 
ner of growth, otherwise the strung mie will 
draw all the mmri&hmem from the weaker. 

The suckers should be taken oflf in October, 
anti planted out either in nursery-rows, nr the 
places where they are to remain ; as where they 
are permitted to stand upon the roots of the old 
plants more than one year, they grow woody, 
and do not torm so good roots as if planted out 
the first year, 

* The best method to obtain good-rooted plants * 
is to lav down the young brunches in autumn, 
which will take good rout by the autumn fol¬ 
lowing ; cspeciiilFy when wale red in dry weather;: 
when they may be taken otf' from the old plants, 
and be planted out where they are to remaitn- 
The seeds arc sometimes sown lu the autumn, to 
produce new varieties, in beds of light mellow 
earth, or in drills, especially for the Commoit 
Sweet Briar kinds, and for raising hedges of them. 

Almost all the sorts delight in a rich moist 
soil and an open situation, in which they pro¬ 
duce a greater quantity of flowers, and those ' 
much fairer, than when they arc upon a dry 
soil, ; or in a shady situation. The pruning 
which they afterwards require is only to cut out 
their deatf wood, and take off all the suckers^ 
which should be done every autumn ; and if 
there are any very luxuriant branches, which 
draw the nourishment from the other parts of 
the plant, they should be taken out, or shorten¬ 
ed, to cause them to produce more branched, if 
there be occasion for them to supply a vacancy ; 
but it is best to avoid crowding them with 
branches, which is as injurious to these plants as 
to fruit-trees ; for, if the branches have not 
equal benefit from the sun and air, they will not 
produce their flow ers so strong, or in so irrcat 
plenty, as when they are more open, and hotter 
exposed to the bun, so as to have a more free- 
circulation of air. As the Moss Provence Rose 
seldom sends*out suckers, and docs not str ke vciv 
freely by layers, it is often increased by ljuddtDg 
it upon stocks of the other sort* ; but die plant* 
are best when raised from hi vers. 

The- best sort for flowering early and l;U& is- 
the Monthly, next to which in flowering in the 
open air ss the Cinnamon, which is immediately 
followed by tlie Damask Rose, then the Rturii^ 
York, and Lancaster ; alter which, the Proveut^ 
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Dutch Hundred-leaved* White, and most other 
' sorts : and the latest sorts are the Virginia and 
Music Roses, which, it planted in a shady situa¬ 
tion, seldom flower until September; and, if 
the autumn proves mild, continue often till the 
middle of October. And the plants of the two 
sorts of Music Hosts should be placed against a 
wall, pale, or other building, that their branches 
may be supported, otherwise tlrev are so slender 
and" weak as to trail upon the ground* These 
plants should not be pruned until spring, be¬ 
cause their branches arc somewhat tender; so 
that when they arc cut in winter, they often die 
after the knife; these produce their flowers at 
tile extremity of the same year’s shoots in large 
bundles, so that their branches must not oc 
shortened in the summer, lest the flowers should 
be cut off! The shrubs will grow to be ten or 
twelve Fret high, and must not be checked iir 
their growth, if intended to flower well. They 
arc all highly ornamental plants, mostly for the 
shrubbery borders and clumps, being planted 
according to their habits of growth. 

ROSE-BAY. See Nkhium. 

ROSE, CAMPION* Sec Aurostemma. 
ROSE, CHINA, See Himscus* 

ROSE, GUELDER, Sec Viburnum. ^ 
ROSEMARY, See Rosmarinus, 

ROSE of JERICHO- See Anastatica. 
ROSE, ROCK, See CtSTus. 

ROSE, ROOT* See Rhodtola* 
ROSMARINUS, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy shrubby evergreen kind. 

It belong* to the class and order Diandria 
Nwiogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 

Fertiiulatae, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
ItaFcd perianth, tubular, compressed above : 
mouth upright, two-lipped: upper lip entire, 
lower bifid : the corolla unequal ; tube longer 
than the calyx ; border ringenl: upper lip two- 
arted, upright, shorter, acute, with the edges 
ent back : lower lip bent back, trifid ; the 
middle segment very large, concave, narrow at 
the base; the lateral ones narrow, acute: the sta¬ 
mina have two awl-shaped filaments, simple 
with a tooth, inclined towards and longer than 
the upper lip. Anther* simple: the pislillum 
is a four-cleft germ : style of the same figure, 
situation and length with the stamens : stigma 
simple, acute : there is no pcrtcarpium : calyx 
containing the seeds at the bottom : the seeds 
four, ovate. 

The species are: 1, R. fifficiitalh, Officinal 
Rosemary, 

has a strong woody fibrous root. The 
stem shrubby, covered with a rough gray bark, 
divided into many branches, and in gardens 


rising frequently lo the height of eierht or ten 
feet; but tn its natural state much lower. "The 
leaves numerous, sessile, linear, entire, bhmt, 
contracted at tbe edges, dark green above, gray¬ 
ish or whitish underneath, with small glandular 
-excavations, placed in whorls on the bvaucks ; 
tlie flowers from the axils of the leaves, from 
six lo twelve together, lafge, pale blue, some¬ 
time* white Vim blue spots and dots. It is a 
native of the South of Europe, fcc,, flowering 
from January to May* 

There arc varieties with narrow leaves ; with 
broad leaves; with silver-striped leaves, and with 
gold-striped leaves. 

Culture .—hi at! the tforts it may’be effected 
by planting slips or cuttings in the early spring 
months as from March to May; as well as f y 
layers, in performing the first methods of which, 
a quantity of young shootfl should be cut or strip¬ 
ped off from about hve or six to eight fir ten inched 
long, gripping oft' the lower leaves, and then 
planting them in a border of light earth, in rmv; 
a foot asunder, giving a good watering and re¬ 
peating it frequently til! they are rooted, which 
they efleet in a short time, in the same war, 
shoot at top, and become tolerable little plan:* 
bv autumn ; when about the beginning or middle 
of September, or in spring following, they may 
be transplanted where they are designed to re¬ 
main for growth* 

The layers should be laid down tn shy of the 
convenient lower young branches, into the earth, 
in the spring, summer, or autumn, and they will 
be well rooted by autumn following, when they 
may be taken on and planted out where they are 
to remain tor plants* 

* Almost all the varieties are moderately hardy 
evergreen plant?, though the common erecti 
sorts are the most so; ihe striped kinds being 
liable tu suffer by hard frosts, if much exposed, 
or planted in wet ground, of emu sc they as well 
as al! the sons should Imvc a warm situation and 
dry soil : some of the variegated kind* shtmhd 
also be potted, in order .to have slither of a 
green-house in winter. They are most dura¬ 
ble in dry poor soils* 

They afford variety in the border, clump?, and 
other parts of gardens and shrubberies* 

ROYENA, a genus containing giants of the 
shrubby evergreen exotic kind tor the green¬ 
house* 

It belongs to the class and order Dtccmdna 
Digtfnitjj and ranks in thv natural order of Bt- 
ennits. 

The characters are, that the calyx is a one- 
leafed, pitcher-shaped, five-c!eft> permanent pe¬ 
rianth : the corolla one-petallcd : tube the length 
of the calyx : border spreading, involute, five- 
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jyirtfcl; scErmcnts ovate: the staminaTiavc ten 
very short filaments fastened to the corolla : an¬ 
thers oblong* acute* turn, erect* the length of 
ihe lube : the pistitlum is on ovate germ, end- 
in" in two slyhs, a little longer than the sta¬ 
mens : stigmas simple : the periearpinm is ati 
ovate capsule, Four-grooved, one-cel led, four- 
valvcd ; berry globular* fleshy, four-celled* co¬ 
vered by the permanent corolla: the seeds, 
four nuts* oblon", triangular, wrapped in an 
aril: seeds solitary, in all four or two, nblong 
or elliptic, sub triquetrous or plano-convex. 

The species cultivated are: I, fl. lucida , Sbin- 
in£-leaved Rovena, or African Bladder-mit; 2. 
R: i?ilfasn t Heart-leaved Royena, or African 


Bladder-nut ; 3. R, gM;ra f Myrtle-leaved Roy 
cna, or African Bladder-nut; 4. R, hirsitta\ 
Hairy-leaved Rnvena, or African Bladder-nut. 

The first is in height eight or ten feet, putting 
out brandies on every side t the leaves alter¬ 
nate, shining) continuing all the year: the 
flowers from "the wings of the leaves along the 
branches* having tittle beauty; the fruit a berry 
covered with the permanent calvx, which is 
coriaceous, tom, and striated within* globular* 

* smooth, red above, pale below, four-celled : (he 
flesh or pulp firm, whitish, almost like that of 
the apple ; the cells filled with a pulp clear like 
glass* and not invested with any proper mem* 
braue, two of them commonly abortive, com¬ 
pressed* crescent-shaped : the seeds solitary, 
and two or four in all. It is a native of the 
Cape, flowering in May and June. 

The second species resembles the preceding; 
but the branches are villose: the leaves elliptic or 
oblong, cordate at the base, tomentosc under- 
nrath, blumish on short villose petioles : the 
flowers axillary* nodding, solitary, on villose pe¬ 
duncles the length of the flowers: the brae tea 
two* opposite, ovate acute, pubescent* larger 
than the calyx and immediately under it* deci¬ 
duous* 

The third rises with a shrubby stalk, five or 
six feet high* sending out manv slender branches* 
covered with a purplish bark: leaves less than 
tho^e of the Box-tree, entire* of a lucid green* 
and continuing all the year* The flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves round 
the branches, and are white. Fruit roundish, 
purple, ripening in the winter. It flowers in 
September. ■ 

The fourth species rises with a strong woody 
stalk seven or eight feet high, covered with a 
gray bark, sending out many small branches al¬ 
ternately; the leaves about an inch long* and a 
quarter of an inch broad in the middle, covered 
with soft hairs t the flowers come out on short 
peduncles from the side of the branches ; are of 
VOL. II. 


a worn-out pnrpfe colour and small : they ap-' 
pear iu July, hut arc not followed by seeds in. 
this climate. 

Citlintre. —These plants are often rather trou-^ 
blesome in raising, but their culture may be at-* 
tempted by cuttings and layers. The cutting* 
siioufd be made from the young shoots, and bo 
planted in the early spring in small pots filled 
with a loamy earth* plunging them in a very 
moderate hot-bed* covering them carefully with 
hand glasses, refreshing them often wiLli water 
in small proportions, when they have stricken 
roots and are begun to shoot, inure them gradu¬ 
ally to the open air* and when they are well 
rooted remove them into separate small pots, 
managing them afterwards as other rather lender 
green-house plants* such as the Orange-tree, &c. 

'The layers may be made from the voung bot¬ 
tom shoots, laying them carefully down by slit¬ 
ting them as for Carnations, watering them often 
in the warm season, but very moderately in the 
cold. When they are become well rooted, 
take them off and plant them in separate pots 
in the same manner as the cuttings, giving 
(hem the same sort of management afterwards. 

The last sort often sends up suckers from the 
roots, and may sometimes be increased by plant¬ 
ing in the same way as the cuttings. 

They afford variety among other green-house 
plants. 

R LIBIA, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to toe class and -order Tetrandrra 
A fonogynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Stella Its, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a very 
small perianth, four-toothed, superior: the co¬ 
rolla one-petal led, bell-shaped* four-parted, 
without a tube: the stamina have four awl- 
shaped filaments, shorter than the corolla : an¬ 
thers simple : the pistillum is a twin inferior 
germ : style filiform* bifid at top : stigmas ca¬ 
pitate : the pericarpiuin-berries two, united, 
smooth ; the seeds solitary, roundish, umbili* 
cate. 

The species mostly cultivated is #■ fine-' 
iQrum y Dyer’s Madder. 

It has a perennial root* and an annual stalk. 
The root is composed of many long, thick, suc¬ 
culent fibres, almost as large as a man's little 
finger; these are joined at the top in a head* 
like the roots of Asparagus, and strike very deep 
into the ground* being sometimes more than 
three feet in length. From the upper part (or 
head of the root) come out many side roots* 
which extend just under the surface of the 
ground to a great distance, whereby it propagates 
very fast* for these send up a great number of 
3 A - 
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shoots* which* if carefully taken off m the 
spring, soon after they arc above ground, be¬ 
come so many plants. These roots are of a 
dark colour on their outside, somewhat transpa¬ 
rent, and have a yellowish red pith in the middle, 
which is tough ,and of a bitterish tase j from the 
root arise many large, four-cornered, jointed 
Stalks, which in good land will grow five or six 
feet long,.and, if supported, sometimes seven or 
eight ; they arc armed with short herbaceous 
prickles, and at each joint are placed five or six - 
■pear-shaped leaves, about three inches long, 
and near one broad in the middle, drawing to a 
point at each end; their upper surfaces are 
smooth, but their midribs on the undtr side are 
armed with rough herbaceous spines ; the leaves 
sit close to the branches in whorls. From the 
■ joints of the stalk come out the branches, which 
sustain the flowers ; they are placed by pairs op'* 
posite, each pair crossing the other ; these have 
a few small leaves toward the bottom, which are 
by threes, and upward by pairs opposite; the 
branches are terminated by loose branching 
- spikes of yellow flowers, which are cut into four 
segments resembling stars. They appear in 
June* It is a native of the South of Europe, 
the Levant, and Africa* 

Madder is so essential to dyers and calico- 
printers, that these businesses cannot be carried 
* on without it* 

Culture, —They are i increased by offset a or suck¬ 
ers, from the roots of the old plants in the spring, 
as April or the following month; which should be 
slipped off soon after they appear above ground, by 
opening the earth round the roots, antTtaking off 
the side suckers with as much root-part and fibres 
to each as possible, preserving the tops entire j 
which should be planted directly, in the manner 
directed below. The ground being well prepared 
by frequent deep ploughing, or trenching over, 
and the proper quantity of sets or suckers pro* 
vided, they should with a dibble be planted in 
■ rows two feet asunder, and one distant in the 
row, putting each plant low enough in propor¬ 
tion to the length of its root, leaving most of 
the green top out of the ground, and closing the 
earth well about each set, as the work proceeds. 
Some set these plants in bids, three rows 
length-ways,' at two feet distance, with wide 
alleys between bed and bed, in order for land¬ 
ing up the crowns of the roots two or three 
inches deep in winter* 

They shoot up into stalks the same year in 
either mode, but the roots require two or three 
years* growth before they are large enough for 
use; during which period they should be kept 
clean from weeds all the summer by broad-hoe¬ 
ing, in dry weather ; and in autumn, when the 


stalks decay, cutting them down, and then 
slightly digging the ground between the rows, 
raising it somewhat ridge-ways along the rows 
of the plants, an inch or two thick over their 
crowns; or, if they are in beds, they may be 
landed up from the alleys to the same depth ; the 
same culture being repeated till the autumn of 
the third year, when the roots will be fit for 
taking up for use. This is performed by trench¬ 
ing the ground the way of the rows, beginning 
atone end of it, and opening a two-feet-wioe 
trench close along by the first row of plants^ 
digging down to the depth of the roots to get 
them dean out to the bottom ; then opening 
another trench close to the next row, turning 
the earth into the first; and so on, trench and 
trench, till the whole is taken up and removed* 

These plants succeed best in a light rich deep 
soil t the roots are sometimes used fresh for 
dyeinff, being prepared by washing and pound¬ 
ing; but commonly when designed for keep¬ 
ing, or to be sent to a distance, are dried in 
some covered airy shed; then all the mould being 
nibbed off, and the roots made sufficiently dry, 
are sold to those who manufacture them for 
use, if not performed by the cultivator; this 
consists in drying them in a kiln or some 
stove-house, 8cc* then thrashing them to beat 
off the outer skin, in order to separate it from 
the inner part of the root, as being of an inferior 
quality* The roots being then dried in a kilu 
about twenty-four hour*, are removed to a mill 
or pounding-house, where they are pounded in 
a long hollow oaken block, with stampers kept 
in motion by the mill; and when thus reduced 
to powder, sifted and put up in casks 

The plants are sometimes employed for variety 
in the border or other open parts of gardens or 
pleasure-grounds. 

RUBUS, a genus containing plants of the 
under-shrubby and herbaceous perennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Icosandriu 
Volysiyma 9 and ranks in the natural order of 
SenUcostB. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
teafed, five-cleft, perianth: segments oblong* 
spreading, permanent: the corolla has five round¬ 
ish petals, the length of the calyx, from upright 
spreading: the stamina have numerous filaments* 
shorter than the corolla, inserted into the calyx: 
anthers roundish, compressed: the pisttllum has 
numerous germs: styles small* capillary, spring* 
ing from the side of the germ : stigmas simple, 
permanent: the pericarpium is a berry com¬ 
pounded of roundish at ini, collected into a con¬ 
vex head, concave below ; each one-cclled : the 
seeds solitary, oblong : the receptacle of the pe¬ 
ricarps conical* 
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The species arc: )* 2L ida*?is 9 Raspberry; $. 
R.QcaiknlatiMi Virginian Raspberry; 3. S.Wo- 
rafttS) Flowering ifaspberry ; 4. ft, Jruthon/s t 
Common Bramble ; $* R * hispidu. r, Bristly 
Bramble; 6* ft. upsm*, Dewberry Bramble; 7* 
ft, arctict/s^ Dwarf Crimson Bramble; 8. ft, 
CAflwtewtof'a-r, Mountain Bramble, or Cloud¬ 
berry. 

The first: has the stems Miffruticose, biennial, 
uprieht, round, aculeate-hispid, or thick set 
wiihsmall prickles, two fret high ; they produce 
fruit the second year, alter which they lie down* 
The leasts rhomb ovate, acute, marked with 
lines, unequally serrate, white underneath. Hie 
petioles pubescent, prickly. The peduncles his¬ 
pid, The flowers in panicles. The fruit red, 
grateful to the smell ana taste, deciduous, bristly 
with the permanent styles placed upon a conical 
receptacle* It is a native of many parts of Eu¬ 
rope, flowering in May and June, 

The varieties are; the Red-fruited, the White- 
fruited, the Twice-bearing, of which the first 
crop ripens in July, and the second in October, 
those of the latter season hatting seldom much 
flavour; the Smooth Raspberry, and the large 
Antwerp, The sorts mostly cultivated, accord¬ 
ing to Mr* Forsyth, are; the Early White, the 
Double-bearing White,' the Large Common 
White, the Large Red, the Large Red Antwerp, 
the Larjrc White Antwerp, the Smooth Cane 
Double-bearing, and the Woodward’s New 
Raspberry, 

The second species rises with purplish stalks, 
a little higher than the common sort. The leaves 
are of a lucid green on their upper side, but 
hoary on their under; theirfoni-stalks are taper; 
the fruit is of a deep black when ripe, has little 
flavour, and ripens late in autumn. It is a na¬ 
tive of'North America, flowering in May and 
June, It varies with a red fruit, more acid and 
pleasant than the European Raspberry. 

*■ The third has a perennial creeping root. The 
stems many, from four to seven feet high, about 
the size of a man’s little finger*, covered w r ith a 
smooth bark of a light brown colour, and 
branching out a liulc towards the top* The 
leaves six inches long and seven inches broad, 
cut into three, four, or five angular lobes, end¬ 
ing in acute points, serrate, having several veins 
arising from the midrib, running upwards, di¬ 
verging towards the borders, deep green above, 
but light green and smooth beneath ; on foot¬ 
stalks four inches long, coming out alternately* 
The flowers in loose terminating bunches, each 
on a long peduncle. Petals large, roundish, of 
a light purpitf colour. The fruit is rarely pro¬ 
duced here; but in North America, its native 
cu nil try, it is like ibe common Raspberry, only 


not so pleasant. It flowers from June to Sep¬ 
tember, 

The fourth species has very long, trailing, or 
rather arching, woody stems, of a purplish hue ; 
tough, with the angles strongly marked, and the 
prick’cs hooked. The leaves quid ate, or some¬ 
times ternate; leaflets somewhat elliptical, dou¬ 
bly-serrate, acute, dark-green and shining above, 
white and downy beneath; but sometimes the 
under side is merely hairy arid of a paler green. 
All the leaflets are petioled ; and the petioles are 
prickly. The stipules bristle-shaped. The pa¬ 
nicles many-flowered, subracemed, tomeuto^e* 
The fruit of a dark violet colour, with a mawkish 
sweet taste, composed of very Numerous acini or 
grains. There are several varieties ; but that 
which is chi ell y introduced as a garden shrub is 
the Double-flowered Bramble* 

The fifth has the stems with long procumbent 
woody shoots like those of the vine ; tiu^e to- 
gel her with the petioles have stiff bristles scat* 
U-retd over them, The leaflets gash-serrate, the 
middle one petioled* The peduncles also are 
hispid. It is a native of Canada, flowering in 
August* 

The sixth species has the stuns prostrate, 
round, rooting, pale green with a vivid glaucous 
tinge: though woody, they are only annual, or 
at most biennial* The leaflets gashed and ser¬ 
rate, downy (not hoary) beneath: the lateral 
leaflets sessile, generally lobed on the outside, 
of various farms* Stipules lanceolate. The peti¬ 
oles downy, prickly, obscurely channelled above. 
The flowers few together, in terminating, downy* 
somewhat prickly panicles. The fruit black, 
with a bright blue tinge or bloom, composed of 
few largo grains. Its flavour is agreeably acid* 
without the faint taste of ihc fourth sort* It is 
a native of Europe, flowering in June and July* 

The seventh has a creeping root, but no ruiv 
ners* The stems are from a hand to a span hT 
height, upright, simple, angular* The leaves 
unequally serrate, commonly altogether smooth. 
The flowers solitary, pcduncled, terminating, 
deep rose-coloured, with the petals sometimes 
jagged. The fruit purple, sweet and fragrant, 
very pleasant, anti, according to Linn&us, al-. 
most as large as a mulberry, ft is a native of the 
North ofr Europe. 

The eighth species is a plant oF an elegant ap- 
earance, with a creeping root, a simple stem, 
ardly a foot high, upright; mallow like, but 
smooth and hardish leaves, petiolcd, cordate, 
five-lobed, plaited, wrinkled, unequally serrate. 
The lowers terminal, peduncled, white; male 
and fcinalc, the former-with short abortive pis¬ 
tils, the latter with abortive stamens. Hie ber¬ 
ries are of a tawny or dull orange colour, com- 
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posed of many acini* acid, mucilaginous and not at top to tie the branches to, which will prevent 
unpleasant. It is a native of Sweden, fkc. .. their being broken by the wind, nr beaicu down 
Culture *—In the first sort and varieties it may by the rain. The Early While and smaller sort* 
he effected by suckers and layers. The plants may be plaited togcher at top, tying them round 
should always have a portion of ground to them- with the small yellow willow, which w ill ktep 
selves, being plained at the disiance of about six them together. Some of the Early Raspberries 
feel from row to row, and four in the rows, with may, he nays, be planted between the trees on a 
the exception of the Early White sort, which west aspect, to produce early fruit before those 
may be set out closer* in the quarters come in. The Antwerps thrive 

According to Mr. Forsyth, the ground should exceedingly well against north walla or paling*, 
first be well trenched over and Junged; then, and produces laie crops. Such as are planted 
making choice of the strongest and finest plants against walls or palingi should be tacked to 
that come out from the sides of the stools, where them, to keep them in their places* 
they have been standing for some years, or cn- It is advised that where any of the small red 
couraging the strongest plants that come out and while sorts are found they sltould be dr- 
betwixt the rows after digging, which should be alroyed, planting the Large Red, the Smooth 
done annually, they may Ee planted out as above. Cane Double-bearing, the Large Red ami White 
In digging the ground, it frequently happens Antwerp*, the Large common White, the Dou- 
that tne roots are cut w ith the spade, which ble-bearing White, and Woodward^ New Rasp- 
occasions a great number of small plants to come berry in their stead. In respect to the cutting or 
up; of these the strongest and finest should, pruning of these plants, some, Mr, Forsyth sa vs, 
he says, be selected, hceiog up all the superfluous prefer pruning them in autumn, a practice of 
ones. But he prefers laying down some of the which he by no mean* approves of. As they 
strongest outside shoots in the month of March; bear the fruit on the wood of the preceding year, 
as by the following autumn they will make fine they are, he thinks, very liable to be killed hy 
roots, and may be planted oul in a quarter or the frost in severe winters ; but, by deferring the 
piece of ground where they are intended to re- pruning till the month of February, there will be a 
main. These will not be so liable, he thinks, to great choice of fine wood for bearing the follow- 
throw out suckers as those w hich are produced mg summer, being careful to root out or cut 
from suckers. The fresh pieces of ground should down all the wood that bore fruit the preceding 
always be planted in moist weather, as the roots year, which generally dies, selecting onlv from 
arc very delicate, and liable to be hurt when ex- five to seven of the most vigorous and strong 
posed to a dry air. If, however, they are planted shoots from the last year's wood to bear fruit 
in dry weather, he advises that care be taken to the ensuing season. These shoots may, lie 
moisten the roots with water, and cover them says, be pruned to the length of three or four 
well with wet litter, or leaves, during the time feet, according to their strength, when they 
in which they are planting out. In performing are of the Smooth Cane Double-bearing sort 
the work* trench should be opened with a spade {which generally hears a second crop in autumi^ 
along the line where the suckers or layers are to arnhwill in fine seasons continue bearing Iron* 
-be planted, cutting off all the small fibry roots June to November}; but, if the Large Antwerp* 
with a knife,leaving only the stronger roots; put- the shoots should be left five or six test Jong La 
ting them into the trench, and covering them with these pruning*. 

some earth; then watering them well, and throw. In regard to the Early White, which neve* 
ing the remainder of the earth over them, letting grows so strong as the above sorts, it should,, 
ihem remain till you have finished planting the be says, be shortened to two feet and a balf, or 
piece; then, where you first began to plant, be- three feet. These should be planted in rows 
ginning to tread the ground with the foot as hard about three feet distant from each other, and 
as possible along each of the trenches, and in two feet from plant to plant in the rows; always 
the same direction as planted ; then with a spade remembering to keep them clear of suckers, and 
levelling all the ground smooth, and running it to cut out the dead or Iasi year's wood, 15 
over with a rake, taking off any stones and rub- above; making choice of the strongest shoot* 
tush that may lie left on the surface, so as to ren- for bearing wood* Great care should, however, 
der it perfectly even. be taken not to cut off the little spurs on th* 

The plants should be watered two or three sides, which War the fruit in this kind, 
limes a week when the season is dry liUthey Plants of this sort continue in bearing five or 
have taken root; ami it will be necessary to stake six years; by which time a fresh plantation 
the Antwerp, and other strong-growing sorts, should be in readiness to succeed them. The 
with tvoui stakes, running a couple of small rails young plants often War some fruit the first year. 
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nude* nunc 
longer than il 
length nt the 
deciduous. ^ 

The species cultivated 
Bm ~ ‘ .tied 


tnJ come into full hearing in the second after 

planting. If they In* sutured to remain more 
than live or six wars on the same ground, lie 
■ays they degtmrarc and bear small fruit. And 
much care should be taken not to leave above 
or ten of tbo strongest shoots, rubbing of!" 
ur pulling up all the superfluous ones; and 
keeping the ground well hoed and clean'd of 
weeds between the rows, as well as in other 
placesi 

In ihe other sorts the increase mav lx? effected 
bv suckers, I avers, cutting^ and dividing the roots 
and in ih^ two last nr herbaceous kinds by seed* 

The sirck^rs should be taken up in autumn, 
ring, with roots ; and the strong* 
d at once into the shrubbery, at] 
l ns^iursrry*rows for a year or i 
fed planting. 

tyers KW be made from the shbtits 
dnne almost any time 
readily cmj|'ftx>U at every jamt, and becoifb 
to plant out m rbc autumn Following!’ i 

The cuttings should be taken t>flT from somepf almost to the mrdr 
the younger shoots, and divided into hfifetha ft cut into t lute tk-ej: 


the length of the corolFet: stigm.i two-parted, 
rcvolnte: in the females: germ verv small: 
style none i stigma none: there is no perirar* 
pniin : calyx uik hanged: the seed* in the her¬ 
maphrodites solitary, oblong, crowned with * 
mcmbrauact-oLis four-toothc3 rim : in the fc- 
receptacle chaffy, conical, 
ram won 4l “ i . - 


Myx * chads the 

, i i Let, ch aiine tied-concave, 

1 


winter, nr 
est In; plan 

Ihc 




COTUppsi* 
cut ii^tn scute ™>in 


Lit 


her 


VC 

ver; 

Nsim^ 


fflto tl 
n or cite 

rlt 

)U'W, 


hi ffccl ]n 
brjnelfcs i ar« 
oral heart-si 
edges, ot 


font long, and planted in a shady border 
in the spring or summer season, i % 

The root* in any of the raspberry or herba¬ 
ceous sorts* when increased into btmchc\ on tie# 
m ty be divided or i slipped into several dMmct naked* term matt d 
sets, and planted out separately, dm\n,. low rays, like the 

Th* last two sorts may likewise b^raisfid from taitcr is also pencil 
Meeds, which should be taken frtm^ the ripened Stalks^ but they rise 
fruit* and sown in a tnoisi “imaiipn where the fivi lobes, w hich arc 
|ire to remain, keeping the young plants sharper points, and a 


Sfiffi 

The i 


jr wards. 



arc;_K R * laeiniata, 

; 2* ft. digit at a t 
ia; 3L R. htrta^ 
wrifl, Bui pie Knd- 
NUrJow Simple- 
Three-fobed 


far tbeir 



into two spejfcsj 
: the foujf of the iorSer 
Ik is annual : the lower 
five broad lobes, duftply 
nd some oE iSem j agged 
ic outer lobe is frequently 
ne^ts'Thc stalks ri sente* 
and divide at lop into se- 
flidoit, green. and have 
;il Idbyes sbnte indented 
entire: the painticleft 
single flower #uh wftl^ 
fl iwer, but smaller : the 
and has smooth green 
her: the leaves have all 
ch narrower, end with 
vtry acutely indented 


ts and varietur arc highly u m -ful 
for the table, — - » 

Ollier cniiu&iy purpose. . \l 
The other is afford variety t 
clumps, aud otVr parts of pleasure-gram 
among atfrtrhardvphiflU. ILh 

H t J i ) HLC K1 A, ik^L-nos con (aim 
the herbaceous bierns^J and j^rnmiaTliUids. 

ft belongs to tiff 
Poljfgtmra “ 



on dieif sides : the finders arc s maller, at 
Tefals narrower. Th 
Nonh America, flow 
^The second species 
be former; the Icav. 

qL seven or 
others jage^d to the m 
g t&M an<T-. smoot h i 
l\ah, and divide into 


'pfi^iUtpLite . 


order of Comfmut 
The characters i 
m'ith a douU« row 
ailed, six in cn 
‘ a J —Ulctshcl 
; females aJ 

■ of ihe hernia] 
ih a five-tool 


and order Stjugrttesin of 4 ptirple ur iron c 
eflfUauil ranks in the nafnrul the aiem-leaves tow 

Lw 1 X.* J' J * 1 


cima 
lauiate; 

cubical 3d 
■ the ray : prop 
fan net-form, 
igulate, lane 
pendulous: il 



vk ts cornu 
flat, 
comj: 

e, mir" 

Ive, > 
elite, 
border: 

, with two or three teeth, 
lamina in the hennaphrodrt 


£mem$ five, capillary, very short: anthers 
Iiiulrical, tubular: the pistillum in the hnrnS- 
phrodites: germ four-cornered: style filiform * 
3 


shaped, andeomposa 
they nave but three I 
are single : the flowj 
the preceding, but c< 

It is a native of 
August and Septe 
hi the third, i 
years: the leave 
the stalks nxc a | 
or two leaves n 
naked near a ¥* 
by one pretty large 


are both natives "of 
iig here m July 

perennial root like 
bottom arc com- 
entire, 

. dark 
isc six teet 
they are 
smooth : 
are hand- 
higher up 
the leaves 
In those of 
and colour, 
flowering in 



cofttimics four or five 
& oblong, ovate, and luiry: 
:and half high, and have one 
‘ c bottom ; the peduncle is 
in length, and is terminated 
vellow flower, shaded like 


the sun-flower : the florets of the ray are very 
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stiff, and slightly indented at their points ; the 
disk is very i rommcnt, and of a dark purple co¬ 
lour. The flowers will continue six weeks* and 
there is a succession nf them from the middle of 
July, till the frost puts a Slop to them, it is a 
native of Virginia, 

The fourth species is a perennial plant tike the 
third. The leaves are longer and broader* nre 
smooth* and have three veins : the peduncles are 
taller, and have two or three narrow leaves on 
each, placed alternately: mi the top is one flower, 
with long narrow, re Hexed* peach -coinured 
florets in the ray : the dbk is very prominent, 
ana of a dark purple colour; it flowers at the 
same time with the third, hut the flowers .are of 
not so long duration. It is a native of Carolina 
and Virginia. 

The nftb has the mot perennial ; the stalks 
four or five feet high : the leaves narrow, smooth, 
opposite 4 the florets in the ray of ihfe fluwer 
yellow, long, twelve in number: disk dark 
red; the scales of the calyx spreading and al¬ 
most awl-shaped. It is a native of Virginia, 
■flowering in August and September. 

The sixth species is l>icnnial: the lower leaves 
are divided into three lobes* but those upon'the 
stalks areamdividetl j they are haby lr and shaped 
like thosa of the fir*t sort: the stafks branch out 
on tfctir KiJes* and are hotter furnished with 
leaves than the others ;^the flowers arc very Hk6 
thqic of tlve ifrst sort, but smaller, h grow s 
naturally in several jiarts of North America. 

{'till are. — All the sorts of these plants may be ^ 
increased by offsets t parting the roots and seeds. 

The offsets jn the perennial sorts should be 
taken off an ^planted .nut in the early autumn: 
when the stems decay the roots may also he di¬ 
vided and planted out at the same time, or in the 
eariy spring months. 

As these 1 plants are often liable 1o go off soon* 
Komr should he frequently raised to keep up the 
stock ; and as others have a tendency to become 
biennial* and decay w ithout increasing the root, 
they should have the flower-stems cut down in 
the earlv summer, to encourage the growth of 
the root offsets, fop slipping m the lulloivmg 
autumn. 

All ihc sorts may pc raised from seed* and the 
biennial sons must f "ip raised mw0y m 
that wav; likewise ^uch of the perennial kind 
as are biennially inclined, sowing ^ihe seeds in 
April, in a border of fight* earth, raking them 
in ; and when the pUpts arc two or three inches 
high, pricking themj mu in nursery-rows till 
autumn, then plaoimg them out where they 
are to remain. Jticy Should have a light dry 
etui and rather warm situation. 

They afford much ornament and variety in 


RUM 

the borders and clumps, among other flowering 

plants, 

RUE. See Rut a. 

RUM EX, a genus containing; plants of the 
herbaceous perennial and woody evergreen kinds. 

Jt belongs to the class and order Hexandritt 
Trimjttia , and ranks in the natural order of 
llloraua** 

The characters arc: that that the calyx is a 
three -leaved perianth ; leaflets obtuse* reflex, 
permanent ; the corolla has three ovate petals, 
bigger than the calyx, and like it, converging, 
permanent : the stamina have six capillary fila* 
mcnis, very shorty anthers erect, twin: the 
pkiiltum is a turbinate-three-^d^d germ; styles 
three, capillary, refitxcd, standing out betv/een 
the clefts of the converging, petals; stigmas 
targe, ladniate: thure is no perkWpium T co* 
rot Fa converging, thrce-sidM,! irL losing the 
seed: the seed single, three- si (led. I 

The species cultivated arc: R. ocetos& t 

OhntmoQ ,Sorrd ; 2. R . Frtench Sorrel ; 

3. A* Ptmieniiti t Patience Dock, ' nr Rhubarb; 

4. R. sanguineus) Bloody-veined Dock, or Blood- 
wort } 5 R. Lvnnruty Tree SorrcL 

1 lie first has a pcrcnmfl root, running deep 
into the earth: the Mm mostly simple,"erect, 
round, deeply striated, leafy, from one to two 
tout high : the radical and lower stem-leaves on 
long foot-stalks* with a membranous cylindrical 
sheathing stipule embracing the stem and torn 
at the top ; these leaves are arrow-shaped, Slum* 
entire or bul little waved in their sides* but at 
the We cut] into two or three large sharpish 
teeth pointing backwards, and not, as in some 
of the specks* divaricated into a right angle 
with the outline of the leaf; the upper leaves 
sessile, gradually more entire, tj^bracmg, acute, 
a little rolled back ; those at the top of the stem 
only slightly crisped at their Ate: a compound 
sort of w hurled spike or branclicd panicle termi¬ 
nates the stem ; its branches alternate and nearly 
erect : the barren flowers are oil a separate plant 
from the fen it ones. 

The whold]herb is acidjtauth a degree of 
a stringency, not unpleasaut^or mrwhole&omc. 
It is often cultivated as a ctilinary herb. 

There is a variety with broad! caves, termed 
Great Mountain SorreL 

The second species has a hard, iibrous, peren¬ 
nial rout: the stem from a font to eighteen 
inches in beiehg vu vi^hghtlv angular, glaucous, 
smooth, dividing Into altmAte spreading branch¬ 
es : the leave «Sh irdaic^r| hastate* glaucous* 
smooth, soft * fljjMiv, hlpnt^urvf an inch and 
halt in length and hfbadtfc, Tin petioles two or 
three inches long, xhatmdled within : the flow¬ 
ers in a sort bjf whorls, forming all together 
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•tpike-shaped racemes* nodding and coming out 
three nr tour together on capillary pedicels from 
a while sh^atlHet; valves Hubcordnlc, large, 
bright rose-colour* entire, without any grains* 
It is a native of Germany* &c* 

This, which is called Hound-lcavcd Sorrel* is % 
more grateful acid than the first sort, and of 
Course preferred for kitchen use, in soups, 

The third lias a large root, dividing into many 
thick fibres, w hich run downwards ; the bark is 
brown, but the inside is yellow, with some red¬ 
dish veins: the leave* are broad, long, acute- 
point cd, on petioles of a reddish colour : the 
steins from four to six feet high, dividing to¬ 
wards the top into several erect brandies, hav¬ 
ing a few narrow leaves oil them, and termi¬ 
nated by sjwkes of large flowers, which appear 
m June, ft is a native of Italy* 

The fourth species has a fusiform root: I he 
stem is upright, branched, angular, leafy, 
smooth; all (he Leaves petioled, smooth, veined, 
somewhat curled about the edge t the root-* 
leaves very large* cordate at the ba*e; ra¬ 
cemes terminating, spreading, almost leafless; 
with the flowers in alternate bundles, pcdiccllcd, 
nodding 

Tl*c fifth species rises with a woody stalk ten 
*r twelve feet high, covered with a smooth 
brown bark, and sending out many branches ; 
the leaves ate smooth, roundish -heart-shaped, 
two inches long, and an inch and half broad, al¬ 
ternate upon pretty long footstalks: the flow¬ 
ers come out in loose panicles towards the end 
of the branches ; are of an herbaceous colour, 
and sometimes succeeded by triangular seeds 
with smooth covers ; but the seeds rarely ripen 
in this climate*. It is a native of the Canary 
Islands. 

Culture *—The first and second sorts and va¬ 
rieties may be increased by seed and parting the 
mots, but more particularly the first, as the lat¬ 
ter may be very readily increased by the roots. 
The seeds should be sown in a bed or border in 
the early spring, as March, raking it in evenly. 
When the plants come up they should be regu¬ 
larly thinned, and when of some growth, in the 
summer, be planted out in rows on a bed or 
border, about eight or nine inches apart in the 
common sort, and in the other a foot or more, 
watering them well; when they will be proper to 
out tho latter end of the same summer and in 
the autumn, continuing for several yiars; but as 
the seedling plants in the first kind mostly pro¬ 
duce larger leaves than the older plants, fresh 
"supplies should be. raised annually or every other 
year. 

The parted roots may be planted out in the 
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same season, or in autumn, in rows a foot 
apart, giving them a good watering ; when they 
grow readily, and furnish leaves ill the latter end 
of summer and to the autumn. 

The second sort is readily raised in this way. 
They afterwards only require to be kept clean, 
and to have the seed stems cut down in the sum¬ 
mer, as well as (he rank leaves in the autumn, 
that mure full supplies of fresh leaves may he 
afforded. 

The third ami Fourth sorts may be raised also 
from seeds in the same way, and the fonne* 
from offsets of the root planted out in the an 
tumnal season ; when they grow very readily. 

The last sort is easily mereisetl by cuttings of 
the young shoots in the spring and summer 
months, being planted in pots at the former* 
season, pluugi ng them in a hot-bed; but in the 
latter tbey succeed without artificial heat, either 
in pots or the natural ground, being occasion¬ 
ally shaded and watered; when they become well 
rooted by the autumn* 

The third and fourth sorts afford variety in the 
clumps and borders, and the last among the 
green-house collections. 

HUSCUS, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby and under-shrubby evergreen kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dioecia Syn - 
gvnesioj and ranks in the natural order of Sar~ 
mentacete* 

The characters are; that in the male, the ca¬ 
lyx is a six-leaved perianth, from erect-sprcad- 
ing: leaflets ovate, convex, with the lateral 
margin reflexed ; the corolla has no petals, un¬ 
less the alternate calyx-leaves be called so ; nec¬ 
tary central, ovate, the size of the calyx, in¬ 
flated, erect, coloured, perforated at the top ; 
the stamina have no filaments; anthers three, 
spreading, placed on (he top of the nectary it* 
self, united at the base—female; the calyx is a 
perianth as in the male; the corolla petals as in 
the mule : nectary as in the male ; the pistiUum^ 
is an oblong-ovate germ, concealed within the 
nectary ; style cylbidric, the length of the nec¬ 
tary : stigma obtuse, prominent beyond the 
mouth of the nectary : Inc pericarp)uni is a glo¬ 
bular, three-celled berry; the seeds two,globular* 

The species cultivated are : 1. jR. aculeatuSy 
Prickly Butcher's Broom; Hypopkyllumy 

Broad-leaved Butcher's Broom ; 3. ft* Hypo* 
gtossum , Double-leaved Butcher's Broom ; 4j 
J¥. ratvniQ&ttSf Alexandrian Laurel; 5* Ji. tm- 
drogj/nuSy Climbing Butcher s Broom. 

Tlie first has the roots thick, white, twining 
about each other, putting out frequent fibres like 
those oi the asparagus, oblique, striking deep in 
the ground; the stem sufiruticose, tough* stiff, 
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green, round, striated, from eighteen inches to but smallcrj ripening in winter. It is a nativfr 
three feet fo height, sending nut-from the sides of Portugal. 

many short branches ; having many leaves on The fifth species sends out pliant stalks which 
them, nearly of the same stupe ana size with rise seven or eight feet bfeb, and have several 
those of myrtle, hut very stiff, and ending in short branches proeetding from their sides : the 
sharp prickly points : Kiev are alternate, about leaves are stiff, about two inches long, and one 
half an inch long, and one-third of an inch inch broad towards their base, where they arc 
broad near the base, ovate, quiieentire, sessile : rounded to the footstalk, but they end in acute 
from the middle of the leaf above comes out a points ; many longitudinal vdna run iVoni the 
single flower, on a very short pedicel ; it is small, footstalk to the point; the flowers are produced 
and yellowish green- or purplish; when it first in clusters on the edges of the leaves, and are 
appears, it is the size ana shape of a small pin's while: ihe berries yellowish red, not so larec as 
head ; when expanded, composed of three outer those of the first sort. It differs from the other 
widish calyx-Icaves, and three inner narrower sorts in having androgynous flow ers divided into 
like rays, ending in a narrow point. The female six equal segments to the bottom, but falling off 
flowers are succeeded by berries, which arc red, in one piece, and arising from the edge, and not 
bigger than those of the asparagus, and almost as the disk of the leaf. It ls a native of the Canary 
large as some cherries, of a sweetish taste; hav- Islands, flowering most part of the summer, 
ing two Urge orange-colon red seeds in each : Culture *—They are capable of being readily 

the flowers come out in March and April. It is increased by the roots, which send up nume- 
i native of the Southern parts of Europe. runs stalks or suckers which may be taken up 

The second species has the roots with large in autumn, winter, sr spring in open weather, 
knotty heads, and long thick fibres like those of and divided into many separate sets each funning 
the preceding sort; from which arise many a proper plant, though they need not be divided 
tough limber stalks near two feet high: the very small unless where a great increase is re- 
leaves stiff, ovate-oblong, ending in points, more quired, planting the largest at once where they 
than two inches long and almost one broad, are to remain, and the smallest in nursery-rows, 
placed alternately: the flowers are produced ou &c., when each plant soon increases by^offsetaj 
the under surface of the leaves near ihe middle, and assumes a bushy growth, 
sitting close to the midrib ; are small and her- They are capable of being raised from seeds, 
baceous ; the female flowers are succeeded by hut they often remain iu the ground till the se- 
small red berries about the size of those of ju- -cond spring. The seeds of the hardy sorts 
(riper* it is a native of Italy, flowering in May* should be aown in any bed or border an inch 
The third has the rout like the preceding: the deep, and the tender kind in pots, placed under 
stems about ten inches high: the leaves lancco- shelter in cold weather; and when the plants 
late, about three inches long, and one inch broad are a year old, pricking them out in March, the 
in the middle, drawing to a point at both ends, hardy sorts in nursery-beds for two or three 
and having several longitudinal veins running years, and the lender sorts in pots* 
from the footstalk to the point: they are mostly The different hardy sorts are proper for ihe 
alternate, but sometimes opposite: on the mid- verges of shrubberies, or any close plantations, 
die of the upper surface comes forth a small leaf as they thrive under the drip of trees, and re- 
of the same shape ; and at the same point, from main green the year round, 
the bosom of the small leaves, come out the But the last lender sort require# the shelter of 
flowers, which ape of a pale yellow colour. The a green-house in winter, where it atibrds variety 
berries are almost as large as those of the first among other polled plants, 
eon; are ml, and ripen in winter. It i^ a na- KUSH, FLOWKUING. Sec Butqmus. 

rive of Italy, &e- flowering in April and May- KUSH, SWEUT. See Acoaus. 

The fourth species has roots like those of the RUTA, a genus containing plants of the under* 
other species: the stalk* slender and much more shrubby evergreen kind, 

pliable : they rise about four feet high, and send It belongs tn the class and order Decandria. 
out many side branches: the leaves oblong, AfotfOgy/ria, and ranks in the natural order of 
acutt>pointed, about two inches long, and one- MutiLuiiqute* 

third of an inch broad, rounded at ihe base, The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
smooth, of a Judd green, placed alternate I v, and parted perianth, short, permanent; the corolla 
sessile: the flowers are in long bunches at the has five petal*, spreading subovate, concave; 
end of the branches, of an herbaceous yellow with narrow claws : the stamina have ten fill- 
colour : the berries like those of the first sort, ments ; awL-shapcd, spreading, the length of the 
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corolla* widish at the base: anthers erect* very 
short: the pistiilum is a gibbous germ* inscribed 
with a cross, surrounded at the base by ten ho¬ 
ney-dots, raised on a receptacle punctured with 
ten honey-pores: style erect, awl-shaped: stig¬ 
ma simple: the pericarpium is a gibbous cap¬ 
sule, five-lobed, half-five-cleft, five-celled* open¬ 
ing into five parts between the lips : the seeds 
very many, rugged reni farm-angular. 

The species cultivated are: 1. R . graveolens, 
Common Rue; £. R> montana^ Mountain Rue j 
3, R. chalcpensisy African Rue; 4* R*patavma, 
Three-leaved Rue. 

The first has the root woody, branched: the 
stems frutescent* covered with a rugged, gray, 
striated bark, eighteen inches high and more ; 
the branches* especially the young ones, smooth 
and pale green: the leaves glaucous, pulpy, 
dotted, divided like the umbellate plants* doubly 
pinnate* or more properly superdecompound; 
the leaflets obovatc, sessile; the lower ones 
smallest; the end one commonly trifid* with the 
middle lobe much larger than the rest : the 
flowers in a branching corymb on subdivided pe¬ 
duncles* It is a native of the South of Europe; 
flowering from June to September. 

The varieties are: the Common Broad-leaved 
Hue* the Narrow-leaved Rue* and the Varie¬ 
gated-leaved Rue. 

The second species has the lower leaves com¬ 
posed of several parts, which are joined to the 
midrib in the same manner as other branching 
winged leaves* and have linear leaflets standing 
without order: the stalks are from 'two to three 
feet high* branching out from the bottom* and 
garnished with leaves divided into five parts, and 
those at the top into three, which are as smalt 
and narrow as the bottom leaves; are of a gray 
colour* but not so fetid as those of die preceding: 
the flowers grow at the end of the branches in 
loose spikes* which are generally reflexed. It is 
a native of the South of Europe, and Barbary* 
flowering in August and September. 

, The third is very like the first* and is its off¬ 


spring : the first flowers are five-efeft* arid th« 
others four-cleft* as in that: the stem is three 
fee: high, upright, round* very much branched : 
the leaves sitperdecompound* oblong-ovate* 
smallish* cinereous, smooth, strong-smelling: 
the flowers in a terminating panicle. It is a na¬ 
tive of Africa. 

There are varieties with broad leaves and with 
narrow leaves. 

In the fourth species the stalk rises singly 
from the root* is about a foot high, ami herba¬ 
ceous : the leaves alternate, narrow: the stalk 
branches at the top in form of an umbel, sus¬ 
taining many yellow flowers* composed of five 
entire plane petals* having no hairs on their bor¬ 
ders : it seems to be a plant of short duration* 
It was found in Italy* 

Ouliure *—All the species and varieties maybe 
readily increased by seed* slips* and cuttings. 
The seed should be sown in the open ground, in 
March or April, on a bed of light earth, raking 
it in: the plants soon come up, which when 
two or three inches high should be planted out 
in nursery-rows, and watered till fresh rooted* 
And from the scattered or self-sown seeds of the 
common sort*, many young plants often rise in 
autumn and spring, which form good plants; 
but by slips or cuttings is the most expeditious 
method or raising alt the sorts* as every slip or 
cutting of the younjr wood will readily grow. 
It U the only method by which the different va¬ 
rieties can be continued distinct. The slip or 
cuttings should be made from the young shoots 
six or eight inches long, and planted in a shady 
border, in rows half a foot asunder* giving a 
good watering* and repeating it occasionally; 
by which they will soon emit roots below and 
shoots at top, so as to form little bushy plants 
by the autumn following. 

They all afford variety in the borders and other 
parts, and the first sort and varieties are useful 
medicinal plants. The third sort should have a 
dry soil ami sheltered situation. 


SAC 

S ABINA. See Jukipbhus. 

SACCfl ARUM* a genus containing a plant 
of the tender pereunial'reed kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Trimdria 
Digynhy and ranks in the natural order of 
Gramma. 

Vo l* II. 


SAC 

The characters are: that the calyx is a two* 
valved glume, one-flowered: valves oblong-lan¬ 
ceolate, acuminate* erect* concave* equal, awn¬ 
less* surrounded with along lanugo at the base: 
the corolla two-valved* shorter* sharpish, very 
tender: nectary two-leaved, very small; the ita- 
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nma have three capillary filaments, the tength careful to detach them with some fibres to each, 
of the corolla : anthers somewhat oblong; the and plant them separately in pots of rich earth, 
pistillum is an oblong germ ; styles two, fea- plunging them in the bark-bed, watering and 
thered: stigmas plumose : there is no periear- occasionally shading them till they have got root, 
pium ; corolla invests the seed; the seed single, retaining them always in the bark-bed in the 
oblong,, stove, treating them as other exotics of that sort. 

The species cultivated is S . officinaruvij Com- They afford variety among other stove plants,, 
anon Sugar*cane. SAFFLOWER. See Carthamus, 

It has a jointed root, like that of other sorts SAFFRON* Sec Crocus. 
of cane or reed : froiti this arise four, five, or SAGE. See Salvia. 

more shoots, proportionable to the age or SAGE OF JERUSALEM. SccPhlomis, 

strength of the root, eight or ten feet high, ac- SAINT ANDREW'S CROSS* See Ascv- 
cording to the goodness of the ground: in some bum. 

moist rich soils, canes have been measured near SAINT BARN A BY^S THISTLE. See CRN- 
twenty feet long; but these are not near so good taurka. 

as those of middling growth; abounding in SAINT JOHN'S BREAD, See Ceratonia. 

juice, but having little of the essential salt: the SAINT JOHN'S WORT. See Hypericum. 

canes are jointed, and these joints are more or SAINT PETER’S WORT, See Hypericum. 

less distant, in proportion to the soil: a leaf is SALIX, a genus containing plants of the de- 
placed at each joint, and the base of it embraces ciduous tree aquatic kind, 
the stalk to the next joint above its insertion. It belongs to the class and order Dioecta Di - 
before Jt expands ; hence to the point it is three andria , and ranks in the natural order of Amen- 
or four feet in length, according to the vigour of tawa. 

the plant; there is a-deep whitish furrow or hoi- The characters are; that In the male the calyx 
lowed midrib, which is broad and prominent, is an ament oblong, imbricate every way, con- 
on the under side; the edges are thin, and armed strutted of an involucre from the bud, consist- 
with small sharp teeth, which are scarcely to be ing of scales one-flowered, oblong, flat, spread- 
discerned by the naked eye, but will cut the ing: there is no corolla: petals none:: nectary 
skin of a tender hand, if it be drawn along it : a gland cylindric, very small, truncate, meUife- 
the flowers are produced in panicles at the top of rows, in the centre of the flower; the stamina 
the stalks; are from two to three feet long, and have two-straight, filiform filaments, longer than 
composed of many spikes nine or ten inches in the calyx : anthers twin, four-celled—female : 
length, which are again subdivided into smaller the calyx ament and scales as in the male t there 
spikes : these have long down inclosing the flow- is no corolla; jhe pistillum is an ovate germ, at- 
ers, bo as to hide them from sight: the seed is temiated into a style scarcely distinct, a little 
oblong-pointed, and ripens in the valves of the longer than the scales of the calyx : stigmas two, 
flower. It is a native of both the Indies, and bifid, erect: the pericarp! urn is an ovate-sub li¬ 
the Islands of the South Seas. late capsule, ene-cdled, two-valved: valves re- 

There are three remarkable varieties mentioned volute: the seeds numerous, ovate, very small,' 
by Loureiro, differing in the culm, not in the and crowned with a simple hirsute pappus or 
flower: the White Sugar-cane, with the culm down. 

long, white, of a middling size, very sweet, the The species cultivated are: 1. S. trumdr* y 
knots distant; the Red Sugar-cane, with the culm Long-leaved Tbree-stamened Willow; 
short, thicker, red, very juicy, the knots ap- peniandrat Bay-leaved Willow; 3. S. viiellina, 
proximate; the Elephantine Sugar-cane, with Yellow Willow; 4. S* amygdaline* Broad-* 
the culm very thick, red, long, less sweet, the leaved Three stamened Willow; 5. S . hastate, 
knots approximate : and there are, 1 probably, no Hal belt-leaved Willow; 6. S. Jragilis, Crack 
others in a plant so much cultivated. Willow t 7 . S, Babylomca , Weeping Willow ; 

Culture , — This plant is capable of being in- 8 . S . purpurea^ Bitter Purple Willow; 9 . S . 
creased by slips or suckers from the root, and by Helk r, Rose Willow; 10, S, jtfsa. Basket Osier; 
cuttings of the main stalks; but here generally 11. S. rubra, Green Osier; 19. S. caprea, 
by slips from, the bottom; or any side-shoots Round-leaved Sallow ; 13. S. ctnerea, Cinereous- 
arising from the stems near the root, having leaved Sallow; 14- S. alba. White Willow;, 
earth raised about the bottom part will soon 15. S. vtminalis, Osier. 

imit fibres, and be fit for separation : the slips The first is : naturally a tree thirty feet or more 
or offsets may be taken off at any season in in height, but being one of the best osiers for 
which they appear fit for the purpose, being the use of basket-makers is generally cut and 
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kept low: the bark of the stem and branches 
peels off spontaneously, almost like that of the 
plane-tree; the branches are upright, lonfr, 1 
slender, pliable and tough, though somewhat 
brittle at their insertion; their hark is brownish 
and smooth: their leaves about three or four 
inches long, tapering' away towards the base, 
and the breadth on each aide the nerve is as 
nearly equal as possible; they terminate in a 
point ; their margin is thickly serrate, the serra- 
tures incurved and rounded, a little glandular ; 
both sides smooth, the under rather glaucous, 
Mr. Curtis remarks that it is not usual for wil¬ 
lows to flower both in spring and autumn, but 
he has frequently found this species to do so. It 
is a native of many parts of Europe. 

It may be admitted into ornamental planta¬ 
tion*, the male catkins being very numerous, of 
a bright yellow colour, and of an agreeable 
scent: the male tree should on this account be 
preferred for ornament; and also because the fe¬ 
males quickly shed their catkins and make a 
Jitter. 

The second species is sufficiently well known 
by its broad odoriferous leaves, the serratures of 
which exude a copious yellow resin, and its nu¬ 
merous stamens, commonly about five to each 
flower. It frequently grows tea tree ten or twelve 
feet high, with a trunk as Urge as a man's thigh : 
the twigs are of a reddish colour tinged with 
yellow : the leaves are stiff, shining smooth on 
both sides, finely serrate with close numerous 
cartilaginous teeth; when full grown they are 
♦about three inches long, and au inch and half 
wide: their footstalks are short, broad, and 
sprinkled with glands : each scale in the male 
catkin has usually five stamens, but often six, 
and sometimes seven. These catkins are very 
sweet-scented* It is a native of Britain, &c. 
t The third is a middle-sized tree, much 
branched at the top: branches upright: the 
hark gray, chopped, cinnamon-coloured with¬ 
in, bitter and astringent; the female trees, when 
left to themselves, nave pendent branches, but 
when lopped are stiff and straight ; male cat¬ 
kins at first upright, then lumetf down; cylin¬ 
drical, slender, serpentine, two inches long or 
more; on fruit stalks half an inch long : necta¬ 
ries two ; stamens two : female catkins from 
two to three inches in length, on fruitstalks 
from an inch to an inch and half long: the 
leaves alternate, upright, slightly serrate, with 
a yellowish midrib ; they arc about three inches 
long and one inch broad, but always broader in 
the female tree: the male tree is generally 
smaller and less common than the female. It 
is a native of the more temperate parts of 
Europe* 


■ The shoots are used by basket-makers; the 
wood is white and very tough ; the cotton will 
make ordinary paper, and may serve some of 
the purposes of genuine cotton : the bark may 
be used in dyeing, and medicinally in agues. 

. The fourth species never rises into a tree: the 
bark is deciduous: the leaves are shorter than in 
the first sort, scarcely two inches long, of a 
broadish ovate figure rounded at the base, by no 
means linear; oblique, the width of the two 
sides being unequal; the stipules arc remarkably 
large, varying from a roundish to a half-heart- 
shaped form, crenate, deciduous: female flowers 
and capsules much as in that sort. It is a native 
of several parts of Europe. 

The fifth is distinguished by its sessile ovate 
smooth leaves, sharply and very finely but scarce 
apparently serrate ; audits subcordate stipules. 
It becomes a tree, but never tall: the branches 
are round, very straight, cinereous: the leaves 
hard, with very minute and scarcely visible sex- 
ratures, cinereous beneath, but smooth on both 
sides, rigid, appcndicled with two ovate entire 
leaflets. It is a native of Lapland, &c. 

The sixth species grows to be one of the larg¬ 
est trees of the kind : the branches break off ea¬ 
sily at the shoot of the preceding year; the leaves 
are large, four inches long, an inch and half 
broad, distinctly and deeply serrate, smooth and 
shining on the upper side, glaucous underneath t 
the stipules scarcely any, but instead of them 
the footstalks are dotted with prominent glands: 
the catkins have two or three, fugacious leaves at 
the base of the peduncle. It is a native of the 
greater part of Europe, especially the northern 
parts, and is of quick growth, soon forming a 
shade in wet places; the males are fittest for this 
purpose* Bees are fond of the male flowers. 

The seventh grows to a considerable size, as 
four feet and a half in circumference at three feet 
above the ground, and thirty feet in height. It 
is generally esteemed for its long slender pen¬ 
dulous branches, which give it a peculiar cha¬ 
racter, and render it a beautiful object on the 
margin of streams or pools ; the leaves minutely 
and sharply serrate, smooth on both sides, glau¬ 
cous underneath, with the midrib whitish ; on 
.short petioles; the stipules, when present, 
roundish or.semilunar and very small ; but more 
frequently wanting, and then in their stead a 
glandular dot on each side: the catkins axillary, 
small, oblong: in the male the filaments longer 
than the scale, with two ovate erect glands 
fastened to the base: the female, on twoTeavod 
peduncles, scarcely longer than half ap inch. It 
as a native of the Levant, ; ■ , 

The editor of Miller's Dictionary remarks that 
in No, 6817, Aug. S3 to. 27, 1801,. of the < St, 
3B2 
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James's Chronicle, there is the following para¬ 
graph, but on what authority he is not ac¬ 
quainted:— <f The famous and admired weep¬ 
ing willow, planted by Pope* which has lately 
been felled to the ground; came From Spain, 
inclosing a present to the late Lady Suffolk. 
Mr. Pope was in company when (be covering 
was taken off; be observed that the pieces of 
stick appeared as if they had some vegetation, 
and added, Perhaps they may produce something 
we have not in England/ Under this idea he 
planted it in his garden, and it produced the 
willow tree, that has given birth to so many 
others/' > 

The eighth species is a bushy shrub three o® 
four feet high, with long slender tough purple 
shining branches: the leaves some opposite# 
others alternate, nearly linear, but broadest up¬ 
wards, serrate chiefly towards the summit, very 
smooth, glaucous beneath, destitute of stipules ; 
the male catkins are very slender, scarcely an 
inch long, nearly sessile, consisting of many 
thick-set flowers, the uppermost of which expand 
first: the scales black at the tip, hairy : nectary 
^solitary gland opposite to each scale: the sta¬ 
men one solitary simple, never dividing, hear¬ 
ing an orange-coloured double or four-lobed an-p 
ther; the female catkins exactly like, thermal* 
fcn size and form. It is particularly distinguish^ 
«d by the length as well as delicate slenderness 
of its twigs, and its subdaucous spurge-like 
leaves, but above all by their extreme bitter¬ 
ness when chewed. It is a native of many parts 
of Europe. 

' The ninth rises to the height of nine or ten 
feet, and is a small slender tree : in the form of 
its leaves it differs from the eighth, being more 
truly lanceolate and taper*pointed, by no means 
obovate: the female catkins are somewhat 
ionger, and twice as thick, and stand on longer 
Stalks: the germ is sessile, ovate and silky; but 
She style is considerably lengthened out,, quite 
smooth and naked ; the stigmas also, instead of 
being short and ovate, are linear and considera¬ 
bly elongated: the leaves are lees glaucous be¬ 
neath and not so bitter: the rose-like excrescen¬ 
ces are more common at the ends of the branch- 
e* in it ; whence its name of Rose-Willow* It 
» a native of many parts of Europe. 

The tenth species. i* a shrub four or five feet 
.high, with upright flexible and very tough 
branches, of a yellowish ash-colour, often pur¬ 
plish : the leaves alternate, on footstalks, two or 
three inches long, minutely toothed or some¬ 
what serrate, principally towards the top; smooth 
on both sides except when very young; dark 
gteen above, glaucous beneaththe stipules 
aone 3 the catkins on short stalks, cylindrical, 


blunt, first red, then yellow, flowering first at 
the top. It is a native of some parts of Europe 
on the sandy banks of rivers, flowering m 
April* 

With us it la cultivated in the fens, and pre¬ 
ferred to all other willows or osiers for basket- 
work. 

The eleventh is a shrub which has the branches 
very long, slender, tough, smooth, gray or pur¬ 
plish • me.leaves about four inches long when 
full grown, slightly toothed or serrate, by no 
means entire, of a Wight green on both sides, 
smooth in general, but sometimes sprinkled with 
a few slender hairs beneath: the stipules, if 
present, linear-lanceolate, a little toothed; but 
generally wanting. It appears to be little known, 
though amongst tlic most valuable a* an osier* 
It is a native of this country, 8cc. 

The twelfth species often becomes a large 
tret: the branches when young palish, downy ; 
the leaves slightly tapering to a point «t both 
ends, above green and scarce sensibly downy, 
underneath pale green with a very thin woolli¬ 
ness: edge marked with some notches which 
are scarcely apparent unless carefully examined, 
but from the middle downwards evidently waved: 
the lower buds produce leaved, the upper ones 
catkins not leafy. It is useful for bees, aa flow¬ 
ering early. 

. The thirteenth is more than six and sometimes 
rear twelve feet high; in exposed boggy grounds 
.spreading more, but not rising soTiigb i the 
leaves alternate, rude, nigged, wrinkled and 
green above, beneath rough with hairs, the vein^ 
indistinct, the edge serrate, on loose petioles two 
lines in length; stipules in shape cf naif a hearty 
on each side serrate with three glands; the cab* 
kins brownish, placed below the leaves, on a 

J eduncle with a few small spear-shaped leaflets. 

1 ia.the common Sallow# and a native of Eu¬ 
rope, flowering in April. 

The fourteenth species, w hen suffered to grow 
without lopping, becomes a large and lofty tree ± 
it is of quick growth, but when lopped soon de¬ 
cays : the trunk is straight with a gray rough 
bark full of cracks; the branches numerous, up¬ 
right, but diffused, gray or brownish green, tne 
upper ones often dusky red : the inner bark is 
green : the leaves sharply and elegantly serrate ^ 
shining but pubescent above, white and silky 
underneath: the male catkins cylindrical, blunt, 
from an inch and half, tc two inches in length,, 
four lines in breadth, on peduncles half an inch 
long: the stamens two : the nectaries two, onp 
before the stamens obcordate, the other behind 
them oblong : the female catkins slender, cylin¬ 
drical, two inches long, three or four lines 
broad, on peduncles near an inch in length* It 
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f« a native ofttfrope, flowering in April and May* 
Its wood is white, light, and tough. 

' The fifteenth is a very tall, slender, obsequious, 

3 nick-growing shrub: the leaf and flower-buds 
istinct: the leaves rolled back at the edges be¬ 
fore they unfold, ft is frequently arborescent: 
the bark grayish, smooth, with here and there a 
crack : the branches very long, straight, slender, 
tough: the leaves, especially the lower ones, a 
span long or more, waved at the edge : the male 
catkins ovate or oblong, from an inch to an 
inch and half in length, three or four lines in 
breadth, on very short peduncles : stamens two: 
nectary one : the female catkins ovate-oblong or 
cylindrical, of the same length with the male, 
half an inch broad ; peduncle two lines long : 
the leaves being 3 ilvery underneath, the nectary 
in the male flower being long and slender, and 
the style in the female flower being very long, 
are sufficient marks io distinguish it by* It is a 
native of most parts of Europe. It is the true 
Osier. 

There are a vast number of varieties in culti¬ 
vation for the uses of the basket-maker, Evelyn 
has enumerated three vulgar sorts; one of little 
worth, being brittle, and very much resem¬ 
bling the Sallow, with reddish twigs, and more 
greenish and rounder leaves t a second, called 
Perch, of limber and green twigs, having a veiy 
•lender leaf: the third totally like the second, 
only the twigs not altogether so green, but yel¬ 
lowish* This is the very best, he says, for use, 
tough and hardy* 1 The most usuaf names ap¬ 
plied to them by basket-makers about London 
are; the Hard-GeUter, the Horse-Gels ter, 
Whyning, or Shrivelled-GeUter, Black-Gelster, 
in which Suffolk abounds. Then the Goldstones, 
(he Hard and Soft, Brittle and worst of all the 
Goldstones; the Sharp and Slender-topped Yd* 
low Goldstone; the Fine Goldstone. Then 
there is the Yellow Osier, the Green Oaier, the 
Snake or Speckled Osier, Swallow-tail and 
Spaniard, To these, the editor of Miller'* Dic¬ 
tionary says, may be added the Flanders Wil¬ 
low, which will arrive to be a large tree—with 
these coopers tie their hoops to keep them bent. 
Lastly, the While Swallow, used for green- 
work ; and if of the toughest sort, to make 
quarter canJioops. It is further suggested, that 
innumerable varieties are cultivated in the osier- 
grounds for the basket-makers ; and the same 
Frequently under different names in different 
places, so that it would be difficult and of little 
use to enumerate them; but that the Dutch and 
Wire Osiers are esteemed about London. The 
true Velvet Osier, which is a valuable sort, ha*, 
it is said, been made out to be distinct from 
the viminalis* 
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Culture ^All these plants are capable of be¬ 
ing readily increased by cuttings of the young 
shoots of one or two years old, in lengths of half 
a yard or two or three feet ; and those of several 
years growth in truncheons or sets, of from three 
or four to five or six feet long, according to the 
purposes for which they are designed, which 
strike root most readily in low moisi soils. The 
proper season for planting them out is any time 
in open weather, from the beginning of autumn 
till March; but the early autumn and spring 
months are the best, according as the soil may 
be more moist. In the planting, a long iron- 
shod dibble is used for the smaller cnUmes, and 
an iron crow for making holes for the larger 
•els, or holes may be made with a spade for 
very Large long pole-cuttings ; though some use 
no instrument in planting the smaller cut tings, 
but sharpen the ends of them, and thrust them 
into the ground, especially in soft land; but as 
this method is apt to force off the bark from the 
lower part of the cutting, it is best to cut the 
bottom of each cutting even, and plant them 
with some instrument in the above manner. 

These sets are planted for different purposes * 
as for timber trees—to form esier grounds—to 
cut for poles,—for pollards for lopping, &c. 

When they arc intended to be raised for rim* 
her, the larger growing sorts, such as the white- 
yellow, and purple, or red willows, &c, should 
be chosen, taking cuttings of the strong young 
•hoots, which should be planted at once where they 
are to remain, in any low marshy, or rather moist 
situation, where they grow with great rapidity. 
The ground should be prepared by proper dig¬ 
ging, or ploughing, as may be most convenient, 
and then a quantity of cuttings of the strong 
young shoots, of one or two years' growth, cut 
to half a yard or two feet lengths, should be 
provided and planted in rows, only six feet 
asunder, and three or four distant in’ the rows* 
that they may draw each other up fast in growth, 
and allow for a gradual thinning, each cutting 
being inserted two pans of three into the gmunot 
They soon emit mots, and shoot strongly at top 
in spring and summer; but to have them run 
up with clean stems for full standards, all should 
be cleared away but one of the strongest leading 
shoots for a stem, which should be suffered tt> 
run up at full length in its future growth. Af¬ 
ter a few years, when the trees approach one 
another, they should be thinned for poles, &c. ; 
repeating the thinning a few years afterwards, 
according as the branches of the different tree* 
interfere, leaving them at last about twelve or 
-fifteen feet asunder, to attain their foil growth i 
in this way they draw each other up very expe* 
ditiously with straight handsome stoma, to forty 
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or fifty feet in height, or more; and in twenty 
or thirty years become fit to sell as timber. 

When intended to form osier grounds for low 
stools, for producing twigs annually for the 
basket-makers, they should be planted in rows 
two or three feet asunder, and be always kept to 
low stools a foot high, in order to force out a 
more plentiful annual crop of twigs and rods, 
proper for use in one summer's growth. For this 
purpose, waste boggy land in the sides of large 
rivers are the most proper, both in respect to t£e 
soil, and the conveyance of the wands. 

These situations should be dog over or plough¬ 
ed, for the reception of the osiers: then, in the 
proper season, as above, a sufficient quantity of 
•osier sets of different sorts, in cuttings of the 
-one or two years old shoots, should be formed 
into two feet or two feet and half lengths, 
planting them in lines two feet and half distance, 
inserting each cutting from ten or twelve to fif¬ 
teen inches into the ground, leaving the rest out 
■to form the stool, and tet them be two feet and 
half distant in each row: having thus formed 
the plantation, the cuttings will root firmly in 
;the spring, and shoot at top tolerably strong in 
summer, each atool generally throwing out several 
shoots, of an erect growth. During the first sum¬ 
mer, all large weeds should be kept down, that 
the stools may have full scope to produce the first 
shoots as strong as possible, which, by the end 
of autumn, will probably be advanced some con¬ 
siderable length; and if much wanted may be 
cm in. the following winter -or spring; but for 
full plantations they should generally be suffered 
to continue their growth for two years, till the 
stools are firmly rooted and become strong; 
then be cut down with all the tops close to the 
heads of the stools, which serve for poles, See. 
Neat year the stools shoot out strong, a nume¬ 
rous crop of twigs and rod*, fit for cutting for 
the basket-makers in the winter following; and 
the stools still remaining, continue to furnish an 
annual crop fit for cutting every winter: the 
twigs when cut should be sorted in sizes, tied in 
bundles, and stacked up for use. 

Where intended to cut for poles, the planta¬ 
tions of stools may be made m any waste wa¬ 
tery situations, as along the sides of brooks, 
rivers, watery ditches, and other similar situa¬ 
tions ; to cut every three, four, five, or six years, 
according to the purposes for which they may 
be employed. 

Informing them, a quantity of sets, of two 
r years old shoots, in cuttings about two feet and 
half long, should be provided, and planted in rows 
a yard asunder, introducing each cutting two 
parts of three into the ground; they readily grow, 
and each sends out several erect shoots, which. 
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in three of four years, wilf become large poles fit 
to be cut for use. 

Large cuttings or truncheons, three or four 
feet long, may likewise be thrust down along 
the sides of rivers, brooks* ditches, &c* which 
will often take root, and shoot out strongly at 
top for poles. 

When designed for pollard standards to cut 
over for poles, for hurales, &c. also for fuel, 
every fifth, sixth, or seventh year, the sets or 
cuttings may be obtained in plenty from the lop¬ 
pings of any old pollard w illows, Sec. choosing 
the large straight poles, cut from about seven or 
eight to nine or ten feet lengths, which should 
be planted either with an iron crow, or some 
other similar implement, forced into the ground 
to make wide holes, two feet or two and a half 
deep, for their reception: or, if th& ground be 
stubborn, the holes should be dug with a spade 
to that depth, planting one set m each bole, 
placing them from a foot and half at least to 
two feet and half in the ground, leaving six, 
aeven, or eight above for tnfe stem s these sets, 
though so large and long, if planted in moist 
places, readily strike root, and shoot out at top 
the following spring and summer, into many 
erect branches, which, after four or five years 
growth, become fit to lop for poles, fkc* The 
trees thus continue to afford a lopping as above, 
or may be suffered to grow larger, according to 
the purposes for which the loppings may bo 
wanted. 

When for the purpose of forming hedges 
quickly, either as fences, blinds, or shelter, cut¬ 
tings, either of strong young shoots, formed in 
two or three feet lengths, and planted in a 
row half a foot asunder, and twelve to fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep, may be employed, or 
larger truncheons of several year* growth, cut 
into sets, two, three, four, or fiveteet long or 
more, be* used: in either case, when the sets 
have made the first year's shoot, the shoots may 
be plashed together in winter, both to stiffen the 
hedge and give it a thicker form, and afterwards 
be kept regular by clipping it annually, or suf¬ 
fered to take its own natural growth. 

But, in order to form a willow hedge as 
quickly as possible, Urge straight sets of five or 
six feet long may be used, planting them che¬ 
quer-ways, placing each set half a yard in the 
round, leaving three or four feet above ; which, 
ting arranged, cross one another in the above 
manner; and ranged all of an equal height, they 
at once form a good firm fence. 

And where a speedy fence is wanted, by way 
of blind or shelter, a quantity of loppings, five, 
six, or seven feet long, well furnished with late¬ 
ral branches to the bottom, may be provided and 
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planted in a dcepish trench, pretty close tnge* 
ther, which soon grow, and form a sort of fence 
immediately. 

When for twigs for garden uses, a moist si- 
tuatiou should be chosen, and a quantity of the 
most pliant kind of osier sets, or cuttings of 
the young shoots, half a yard or two feet long, 
should be provided and planted in rows, two 
pans of three into the ground. They grow 
freely, and furnish plenty of twigs every year, 
managing them as those in the osier plants* 
lions. 

The after-culture in all these cases is princt- 
pally the keeping down large weeds the first and 
second years after planting, but which i* more 
particularly necessary in the plantations of young 
low cuttings, till they are a little advanced in 
their growth. 

When intended for nursery collections, all 
the different sorts should be kept, being raised 
from young cuttings of a year or two old, in 
half-yard or two feet lengths, and planted in 
rows, two or three feet asunder, .to grow till 
wanted for use. 

Some of these sorts of willows may be used 
with good effect, as ornamental trees on the sides 
of ponds or other places, especially white, yel¬ 
low, purple, sweet, almond-leaved, and weeping 
kinds, being disposed thinly in large out "planta¬ 
tions; but me Babylonian or Weeping .Willow, 
for its curious pendulous growth, demands attmo¬ 
tion in a particular manner, and should be dis¬ 
posed singly, or detached, both by the side of 
water, ana in spacious openings of grass ground, 
also near grottoes, cascades, caves, ruins, 8 cc, 

SALLAD HLRBS, tht different sorts of es¬ 
culent plants from which herbs for sat tads are 
collected. T hese by different sowings, plantings. 
See. are obtained at all times of the year; but 
the most generally esteemed sorts may be com¬ 
prised under the heads of Large, Small, and Oc¬ 
casional Sallad Herbs* 

The first consist chiefly of the different sorts 
of lettuces ; the different sorts of endive, and all 
the varieties of celery, which sorts are in the best 
perfection for use when arrived at the full 
growth; any of which may be eaten as a sallad 
alone, or all mixed together, or with a proper quan¬ 
tity of small saltading, especially in winter and 
spring; as the small sal lading being of a warm na¬ 
ture renders the sallad more grateful and whole¬ 
some* Lettuces aft generally esteemed most in 
summer, when full grown and firmly cabbaged, 
but may be used at all seasons* The endtve and 
celery are excellent for autunm and winter sal- 
lads, being in full perfection from September to 
the end of November, when they are full grown 
and finely blanched, and often continuing in to¬ 


lerable perfection all winter and spring. See 
Lactuca, Cjchurium, and Apijm. 

The second sorts arc cremes, mustard, radish, 
rape, and some others; in all of which herbs, the 
young leaves are the useful parts for the purpose 
of sallad, and are always in the best perfection 
when quite young, as a few days, or a week old 
at most, while in their first leaves; cutting them 
up, stalks and top together, close to the ground, 
as when used thus quite young they eat exceed¬ 
ing tender, with an agreeably warm relish, but be¬ 
come too hot by age. See Small Sallad Herbs* 

The last sorts are*principally corn sallad, or 
lamb’s lettuce—purslane—spear-mint—water¬ 
cress—borage and borage-flowers—nasturtium- 
flowers and the young leaves—chervil—burned 
and sometimes red-cabbage—radishes—red beet¬ 
root—fi nochi a, or Azorian fennel—sorrel—tarra¬ 
gon-young onions cives—and sometimes 

horse-radish, incorporated with other herbs; 
most of which sort# are occasionally used in 
composition with other saUad herbs, and some 
alone as a sallad, such as red-cabbage, water¬ 
cress, young borage, &c*. See their respective 
genera. 

SALLOW* See Salik. 

SALS OLA, a genus containing a plant of the 
shrubby evergreen kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Digynktyind ranks in the natural order of Hole- 
*acece> 

The characters are; that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianth; segments ovate, concave, per¬ 
manent ; there is no corolla, unless the calyx be 
called so; the stamina have five very short fila¬ 
ments inserted into the segments of the calyx t 
the pistillum is a globular germ ; style three- 
parted or two-parted, short: stigmas recurved; the 
pericarpiuvn is an ovate capsule, wrapped in the 
calyx, one-called ; the seeds single, very large, 
spiral. 

The species cultivated is 5. fruticosa r 
Shrubby Saltwort, or Stone-Crop Tree. 

It has tht stem about two feet high or mote, 
woody, erect, round, very much branched; the 
branches also erect, and thickly clothed with 
alternate, sessile, semi-cylindncal, bhuiiish, 
fleshy, even, almost upright * rather glaucous 
leaves; the flowers inconspicuous, axillary, 
sessile, solitary, green; with three small, con¬ 
cave, scar lose firactes. The leaves have an her¬ 
baceous flavour, with a slight degree of salt and 
some acrimony * It forms an elegant evergreen 
shrub, flowering in July and August. It is a na¬ 
tive of France, 8tc. 

Cu/lure.—-This plant may be increased by 
layers or cuttings, though with difficulty in the 
latter method* 
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The young branches should be laid down id variegated leaf, the Painted or Particoloured Sage 
the spring, and when well-rooted, in the follow* with red leaves striped with white,or white red and 
tng autumn, be taken off and planted out where green mixed, found, says Johnson, “in a country 
they are to remain, a warm sheltered situation garden by Mr. John Trades cant, and by him 
being provided for the purpose. imparled to other lovers of plants/’ There it 

Though these plants are inhabitants of the also Spanish or Lavender-leaved Sage, in which 
sea shores, they may be introduced in the bor- the leaves are linear-lanceolate, very narrow and 
ders and clumps of the shrubbery with other quite entire, in clusters on the side of the stalks; 
evergreens. they are very hoary, and the branches are cover- 

SALVIA, a genus containing plants of under* ed with a hoary down: the leaves on the upper 
shrubby, hetbaceous, and shrubby kinds. part of the stalk lire narrower than those of 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria Rosemary; the flowers grow in closer spikes, 
r HoTtogvnia t ano ranks in the natural order of and are of a light blue colour. 

Yertic'dlalae* But the variety with red or blackish leaves is 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- the moat common in cultivation; and the 
leafed perianth, tubular, striated, gradually wi- Wormwood Sage is in greater plenty than the 
dening and compressed at the top: mouth erect, common green-leaved Sage, 
two-lipped ; lower lip two-toothed : the corolla In the second species tne stalks do not grow 
one-petalled, unequal: tube widening at the so upright as those of the common Sage; they 
top, compressed ; border ringent, upper lip con- are very hairy, and divide into several branches : 
cave, compressed, curved inwards, emarginate; the leaves are broad, woolly, on long petioles, 
lower lip wide, trilid, middle segment larger, serrate, and rough on the upper surface: the 
roundish, emarginate: the stamina have two leaves on the flower-stalks are oblong-ovate, on 
filaments, very short; two threads are fastened shorter petioles, and very slightly serrate: the 
transversely to these almost in the middle, on whorls are pretty far distant, and few flowers in 
the lower extremity of which U a gland, on the each; they are of a pale blue, and about the 
upper an anther: the pi St ilium is a four-cleft same size with those of the common sort. It 
germ : style filiform, very long, in the same si* flowers in June, and in good seasons the seeds 
tuation with the stamens: stigma bifid: there is ripen in autumn. This sage is preferred to all 
no pcricarpium. Calyx very slightly conver- the others for tea. It it often called Balsamic 
ging, having the seeds in the bottom of it: the Sage. 

seeds four, roundish. ^ The third has the leaves narrower than those 

The species cultivated are: 1. 5. ojtcmaiisy of the common sortv they are hoary, and some 
Garden Sage;, 3, S. grandiJtora t Broad-leaved of them ant indented on their edges towards the 
Garden Sage; 3. S. triloba t Three-Iobed Sage, base, which indentures have the appearance of 
or Sage of Virtue; 4. S. sclarea^ Common can. The spikes of flowers are longer than 
Clary ; 5. S. or gen tea f Silvery-leaved Sage or those of the two preceding sorts, and the whorls 
Clary; G* S. verbenaca 9 Vervain Sage or Clary; are generally naked: the flowers are smaller, 
7. 5. Indict i, Indian Sage or Clary; 8. £. Jfor- and of a deeper blue than those of the Common 
minum, Red-topped Sage or Clary; 0. S. gluti - Sage- It is at native of the South of Europe. 
nasGy Yellow Sage or Clary ; JO. & Mexicana^ The fourth species has the lower leaves large, 
Mexican Sage; 1). S. Canoriensts, Canary Sage; in good ground seven or eight inches long, and 

12. S. xifricana t Blue-flowered African Sage; four broad at the base, ending in blunt points: 

13, S. aurettj Gold-flowered African Sage; 14. the steins large and clammy, about two feet 


S . pomifera t Apple-bearing Sage; 16* S.^/br* 
tnosa. Shining-leaved Sage. 

The first is a branching shrub, about two feet 
in height: the younger branches are tomentose 
and whitish: the leaves are wrinkled, cinereous 
white or tinged with dusky purple, on very short 
petioles, sometimes eared at the base : the flow¬ 
ers terminating, in long spikes composed of six- 
flowered whorls, approximating, yet distinct. 
It is a native of the South of Europe and Bar- 
bary. 

The varieties are: the Common Green Sage, 
the Wormwood Sage, the Green Sage with a va¬ 
riegated leaf, the Rod Sage, the Red Sage with a 


high, with leaves of the same shape, but smaller, 
and sending out small opposite side branches: 
the flowers in loose terminating spikes, com* 

E osed of whorls, of a pale blue colour. It i> 
iennial, and a native of Syria, &c* flowering 
from July to September. 

It is observed, that “ a wine is made from the 
herb in flower boiled with sugar, which baa a 
flavour not unlike Fronriniae, 

The fifth has the leaves of a thick consistence, 
having several irregular indentures on their bor¬ 
ders : the stem near a foot and half high, send¬ 
ing out two or four branches near the bottom, 
which grow erect; the whorl* of flower* large. 
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towards the top barren. It is a native of the 
island of Candia, and biennia), flowering in June, 
- The sixth has a perennial brown root, the 
thickness of the middle finger, striking deep in* 
to the earth, and furnished with numerous fi¬ 
bres: the stems nearly upright, two feet high, set 
with horizontal somewhat viscid hairs, purplish, 
especially at the joints: the root-leaves on long 
petioles, varying in form, oblong, rounded at 
the end, sometimes a little pointed, not unfre- 
qucmly heart-shaped at the base, but more com¬ 
monly the leaf runs down on each side the foot¬ 
stalk, and to a greater length on one side than 
on the other, very slightly hirsute, on the mar¬ 
gin irregularly waved and serrate or toothed, 
paler beneath, veiny and marked with small 
glandular concave dots: stem-leaves somewhat 
remote, the lowermost on short footstalks, the 
uppermost sessile : the flowers in whorls, almost 
naked, containing about six flowers* It is a 
native, of all the four continent*, flowering 
during the whole summer from June, and even 
in October* 

The seventh has the lower leaves heart-shaped, 
acutely crenatc, of a thick consistence, seven or 
eight inches long, and four broad at the base, 
where they are eared : the stem four feet high, 
having two or three pairs of smaller leaves on 
the lower part at the joints: the upper part, for 
the length of two feet, has whorls of flowers, at 
two or three inches distance from each other, 
without any leaves under them: the calyx is 
hairy and blunt: the helmet of the corolla 
arched, erect and blue, terminating in a blue 
point; the two side segments of the under tip 
are of a violet colour; the middle segment, 
which is indented at the point, is white, and cu¬ 
riously spotted with violet on the inside; the 
two side lobes turn yellow before the flower 
drops. la to a native of India, flowering from 
May to July* 

The eighth has the stems erect, about a foot 
and half high: the leaves shaped like those of 
the common Red Sage, gradually diminishing 
in si zc to the top: the stems have whorls of 
small flowers, and are terminated by clusters of 
small leaves, and forming two varieties; one 
with purple and another with red tops. For 
the sake of this coma they arc preserved in 
ardens for ornannmt, They flower in June and 
uly, and their seeds ri]>en in the autumn. It is 
a native of the South of Europe. 

The ninth has an abiding root, composed of 
strong w u*wJy fibres: the leaves four inches 
long, and three broad at the base, of* pale yel¬ 
lowish green colour, upon footstalks three or four 
inches long: the stems strong, near four feet high, 
having smaller leaves below, and the upper part 
Vul. XL 


closely set with whorls of Urge yellow flowersi 
The whole plant is very clammy, and has a 
strong scent, somewhat like common Garden 
Clary, The flowers are used in Holland to give 
a flavour to the Rhenish wines. It iaa native of 
Germany, &tc. flowering from June to November, 

The tenth has the stem shrubby, eight or ten 
feet high, sending out slender four-cornered 
branches of a purplish colour: the leaves thin, 
pale green, and hairy on their under side, on 
long slender footstalks: the flowers in close 
thick spikes at the end of the branches, having 
a fine blue colour* It is a native of Mexico, 
flowering from May to July. 

The eleventh has the stem shrubby, five or 
six feet hfoh, dividing into many brandies co¬ 
vered with a flocky down; the leaves three 
inches and a half lung, and an inch and half 
broad at the base, where arc two acute angular 
cars : petioles long and wool I v: the top of the 
stalk brandies out into many footstalks, forming 
a sort of panicle : the flowers arc of a light blue 
colour, and arc ranged in whorled spikes, having 
two small leaves under each whorl. It is a na¬ 
tive of the Canary Inlands, flowering From June 
to September. 

The twelfth rises with a shrubby stalk four or 
five feet high, dividing into branches : the leaves 
arc ovate, of a gray colour: the flowers come 
out in whorls towards the end of the branches; 
they are of a fine blue colour, larger than those 
of the common Sage, appear in succession most 
of the summer months, and those which come 
early are often followed by seeds ripening in au¬ 
tumn. It if? & native of the Cape* 

The thirteenth also rises with a shrubby stalk 
seven or eight feet high, covered with a light' 
coloured bark, sending out branches the whole 
length which grow almost horizontally: the 
leaves arc of a gray colour: the flowers, in thick 
short spikes at the end of the branches, are very 
large, and of a dark gold colour. It is a na<t 
live of the Cape, flowering from Mav to No¬ 
vember. 

The fourteenth has the stem shrubby, four or 
five feet high, dividing into several branches : 
the flowers of a pate blue colour ; the brandies 
have often punctures made in them by insects* 
producing protuberances as big as apples, in the 
same manner as galls upon the Oak, and the 
rough balls upon the Briar, h is remarked by 
Mart™, that the common Sage has the same 
excrescences in the island of Candia or Crete, and 
that they carry them to market there under tin: 
name of Sage Apples. It was found at Canditu 

The fifteenth ha 3 the stem suflruticose, the 
height of a man, upright, brachiate, somewhat 
knotty, loosely ehappcd y ash-coloured; the 
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branches and brancMets opposite* spreading* 
four-cornered, naked at (he base* rufous; shoots 
four-grooved, green at the top, clammy: the 
leaves spreading, acute (in the garden hluntish}, 
crenate-scrratc, somewhat wrinkled* veined, 
with the midrib and veins prominent only be- 
neaih, subcoriaceous, greenish* but paler on ilk: 
back : petiole scarcely half as long as the leaf, 
round on one side, grooved on the other: 
flowers very many, from the axils of the shoots, 
in a sort of whorl, in ihe garden commonly five 
together, the two lower of which are later: they 
are on short, spreading, one-flowered peduncles, 
jointed at the top- It is a native of Pern, 
flowering most part of the summer* 

Cultured These plants are in most of the 
sorts raised without much difficulty* 

Culture in the Sage Kind -—This in all the 
varieties may be effected by slips or cuttings of 
the young shoots from the sides of the branches, 
sometimes also by bottom rooted off-sets, and 
likewise by seed* Slips both of the former and 
same year's growth may be used* 

Those of the first sort may be employed in 
April, but the latter not till May, or later: these, 
however, most readily strike root, and assume 
a free growth* 

In either case, moist weather should be 
chosen ; and having recourse to some good 
bushy plants, a proper quantity of the outward 
robust side shoots, about five, six* or seven 
inches long, should be slipped off, mmming off 
all the lower leaves, then planted out in some 
shady border, with a dibble, in rows half a foot 
asunder* putting them down almost to their tops, 
giving water directly, to settle the earth close, 
as well as to promote an early emission ot root- 
fibres, and repeating the waterings- occasionally 
in dry weather: the slips in general soon emit 
fibres, and shoot freely at top: when they have 
a tendency to spindle up with slender shoots, or 
run up to flower, it is proper to top them short in 
order to force out laterals below^ to assume a 
bushy growth: they mostly form tolerably bushy 
plants by the autumn, when, or in the spring 
following, (hey may be removed, with balls of 
earth about their roots, and planted where they 
are to remain, either in' four-feet beds, or in 
continued rows, a foot and half asunder, if de¬ 
signed as a close plantation for use ; those de¬ 
signed for the pleasure-ground should be dis¬ 
posed in the borders, &c. so as to'afford-va¬ 
riety* 

Where there are rooted off-sets, they may be 
iKppcd off separately with the fibres to them^ 
cither as the plants stand in the ground, or the 
bunches of plants taken up and divided into a* 
many separate slips as are furnished* with roots. 
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being planted out at once where they are t<* 
remain* 

The plants raised from young slips generally 
form the strongest aud most bushy plains. 

In raising these plants from seed, which is ; 
but seldom practised, it should be sown in April* 
in a bed of light rich earth* raking it in : the 
plants soon come up; and when about two or 
three inches high, should be pricked out, the 
strongest in nutsery rows, hair a foot asunder, 
to gain strength till the autumn or spring fol¬ 
lowing, and then planted out with balls where 
they are to stand* 

In the after-culture of this species and va¬ 
rieties, all that is requisite is the keeping them 
clean from weeds in summer, cutting down the 
decayed flower-stalks in autumn* and slightly 
digging between the rows in the same season, to 
keep them clean and decent during the winter 
&c. But where this digging is not done in the 
autumn it should not be omitted In the spring. 

The leaves of the Sage should be gathered 
with care and attention, not to cut the tops too 
close, to render the plants naked and stubby, 
especially when late in autumn and winter ; in 
which they would be more liable to suffer front 
severe frost than when the head is preserved 
somewhat full and regular: besides, in this state 
the plants continue longer m a prosperous free 
growth* 

When, in any old plantation, naked, stubby, 
or decayed parts occur, they should be cut out, 
and any straggling irregular growths reduced to 
order by occasional pruning m spring or sum~ 
mer, by which the plants will more readily emit 
fresh shoots and form full heads* 

Fresh plantations of Sage should be formed as 
the old ones decline* 

In continuing them where the ground iamuch 
impoverished, a little dry rotten dung should be 
pointed in lightly, to give more vigour to tho 
plants. 

Culture in the Clary JTmd—These In the 
herbaceous kinds are easily raisedTrom seed, and 
in the perennial sort*by parting the roots. 

The seed should be sown in March, in any 
bed or border of common earth, raking it in ; 
and when the plants have got leaves of two or 
three inches growth* they should be planted out 
in showery weather, in rows eighteen inches* 
distant, and at the same distance in the lines : 
they soon strike root, and grow large,' furnishing 
large leaves, fit for use in autumn, winter, and 
the following spring. 

The perennial sorts are raised from seed in 
the same manner, setting the young plants out in 
the summer in nurserv-rows till autumn, when 
they should be planted out into the borders, &c* 
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The annual sorts may l>e sown iu spring in five, smooth* nearly equal at the base, with very 
the borders, in patches to remain* small or no stipules: the cymes terminating, 

The roots in the perennial kinds may be dividing into five principal branches, and many 
parted in autumn, or early in the spring/ ami small ones : the dowers cream-coloured, with a 
planted out where they are to remain. sweet but faint smell, especially when dried* It 

Culture in the tender Shrubby Kindt.—I These is a native of Britain and many other parts of 
are easily increased by cuttings of the young Europe; also of Africa, Japan, Ecc*, flowering 
shoot*; they should be planted in pots in the in May and June, 

spring, and plunged in a hot-bed, where they There are varieties with white or green berries, 

soon emit routs at bottom and shoots at top, with variegated leaves; and the Parsley-leaved 
and should be gradually hardened to the full air: Elder,twhich has the leaflets narrower, and cut 
but cuttings plank'd in summer will often strike into several segments, which are again deeply 
without the aid of a hut-bed when planted cither indented on their edges regularly, in form of 
jn pots or in a bed of inuural earth, under winged leaves: the stalks are much smaller, and 
frames and ligius, or covered close with hand- the "shoots are short; the leaves have not sot 

glasses, and shaded from the mid-day sun, being strong an odour, and the berries are a little* 

occasionally watered. smaller. - ■ ■ : i * 

The young plants should afterwards be potted There are also the Gold-striped-leaved,. -.hei 
off separately, and managed as other shrubby Silver-striped - leaved, and the Silver-dusted 
exotics of the green-house. Elder. 

The last sou requires a warm dry green-house The second species Sends up many shrubby 
in winter, and to be very sparingly watered.. See stalk* from the root, rising ten or twelve, feet* 
Grlkn-iiousk Plants. high, and dividing into many branches, w hich 

Some of the sorts are useful as culinary plants, are covered with a brown bark : the leaves arc 
others for the purpose of ornament in the bor* opposite; the lower generally compo.cJ of two 
ders, &c. and the tender sorts in green-house pairs of leaflets, terminated by an odd on-\ 
collections. shorter and broader than those of the first, and 

SAMUAC* See Jasminum. deeply serrate; the upper have frequently but 

SAMBUCU5, a genus containing hardy de- three leaflets ; they are of a pale green colour and 
cidunui trees, shrub and herbaceous peren- pretty smooth: the flowers are of an herbaceous 
nials* white colour, appearing in April, and sonic- 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria times succeeded by berries, which are red when 
Trigynia, and ranks in the natural order of ripe* It is a native of Germany, Switzerland,, 
Dtiwosce* Italy, 8tc* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- The third has a creeping root: the stems herba- 
leafed perianth, superior, five*parted, very small, eeous, three feet high, upright, roundish, groov- 
permanent; the corolla one-petal led, rut ate* ed, i cafy, somewhat enlarged at the joints, pur- 
concave, fivc-cleft, blunt: segments reflex: plish, branched above; the branches opposite 
the stamina have five awl-shaped filaments, the and upright: the leaves opposite, unequally pin* 
length of the corolla: anthers roundish: the nate, dark green, smuotbish: leaflets four to six 
pimllum is an inferior, ovate, blunt gemi: style pains, ovale-lanceolate, veined, acute, serrate, 
none; but instead of it a ventriense gland; stig- unequal, and generally glandular at the base, 
Bias three, blunt: the pcricarpium is a roundish smooth above, downy with a slight roughness 
oiic-ccllcd berry: the seeds three, convex on underneath, and whiter; the lowermost often 
one side, angular on the other* lobed; (he stipules large, leafy, serrate, some 

. The specie* cultivated arc : 1. S* nigra, Com- times accompanying a pair of leaflets as well as 
mon Elder ; s, S* racemosa. Red-berried Elder ; the whole leaf: the cyme terminating in three 
3. S* lU'trius , Dwarf Elder; 4* S - Canadensis, principal branches, and those dividing into many 
Canadian Elder. others, hairy and mam--flowered: all the flowers 

The first species grows to a bushy tree twelve pedicel led. It is a native of many parts of Eu* 
or sixteen feet in height, much branched, and rope* 

covered with a smooth gray bark when young. It was formerly called Wall wort or Wale- 
which becomes rough on the tnmk and older wort* and D&ucwnrt, and differs from the first 
brandies : the wood is hard, tough, yellow, sort in being herbaceous, in having z creeping 
pohslung almost as w'dl as the box-ircc; the root, and narrower leaflets, mme numerous, and. 
younger branches containing a very large pro- sometimes lobed, kl 

portion of medullary matter or pith ; the leaves There ia a variety with but kar es in which thfr 
opposite, unequally pinnate: leaflets cJimnonlv roots do not creep so much, nor the *iau^ fisc 
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high : the leaves have seldom more than seven 
leaflets, ami towards the lop only five, longer 
and narrower than in lhe above, deeply cut on 
their edges, and ending with winged acute 
points* 

The fourth species rises to the height of 
twenty feet in its- native situation, but here, it 
is seldom much more than half that height: the 
leaves have generally seven or nine leaflets, which 
are longer and narrower than those of the first 
sort: the berries are smaller, of the same black co-' 
lour, but not so full of juice ; nor have the leaves 
so strong a scent: it is shrubby, but commonly 
perishes above ground in winter; the cymes are 
of the same structure as in the first; and the 
stipules are filiform and truncate, as in that, not 
expanded into leaflets, as in the third ; the ber¬ 
ries an reddish, and said to be eatable* It is a 
native of North America, flowering from June 
to August. 

Cultured The first and second sorts may be 
readily increased from cuttings, or by sowing 
their seeds ; but the former being the most 
expeditious method, it is generally practised. 
The season for planting the cuttings is any time 
from the autumn to the spring ; in doing of 
which, there is no more care necessary than to 
thrust them about six or eight inches into the 
ground, as they take root readily, and may af¬ 
terwards be planted out where they are to re¬ 
main, which may be upon almost any 4 oil or situ¬ 
ation, as they are extremely hardy: if their seeds 
be permitted to fall upon the ground, they often 
produce plenty of plants the succeeding summer. 

They are often planted for fences, on account 
of their quick growth ; but as their bottoms be¬ 
come naked in a few years, they are not hv any 
means proper for that purpose. In this inteit-* 
tion the cuttings should be planted in one or 
two rows, where they arc to remain* 

This sort of plants should not be planted near 
habitations, as at the season when they are in 
flower they are said to emit such a strong scent 
as to occasion violent pains in the heads of those 
who abide long near them. 

The first son succeeds in any sot! or situation. 

The third is increased rapidly, wherever it is 
once planted, by its creeping roots; and the 
fourth puts out roots from cuttings almost as 
easily as the common sort; but being liable to 
injury from severe frosts, it should be planted 
in a sheltered situation, and rather dry soil. 

All the sorts afford diversity in large orna¬ 
mental plantations, the common sorts being only 
thinly introduced. 

The fruit of the common sort is frequently 
made use of for the purpose of making wine 
from it. 


SAND, an earthy substance that is fre¬ 
quently made use of in the culture of different 
sorts of flowm and plants which require a dry 
soiL 

SAND-BOX TREE, SeeHuna. 

SANGUINARIA, a genus containing a plant 
of the low herbaceous flowering kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pohjandrla 
Monogynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Rhoeadece* 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a two¬ 
leaved perianth, ovate, concave, shorter than the 
corolla, caducous : the corolla has eight petals, 
oblong, blunt, spreading very much, alternately 
interior and narrower: the stamina have very 
many filaments, simple, shorter than the co¬ 
rolla: anthers dimple: the pistillum is an ob¬ 
long compressed germ; style none: stigma 
thickish, two-grooved with a streak, height of 
the stamens, permanent i the pcricarpium is 
an oblong capsule, ventricosc, sharp at both 
ends, two-valved: the seeds very many, round, 
acuminate* 

The species is S. Canadensis ^ Canadian San- 
guinaria, Rloodwort, or Puccoon. 

It has a tuberous, thick, fleshy root, placed 
transversely, with several slender fibres descend¬ 
ing from it, of a reddish saffron colour, and 
yielding a juice of the same hue, which is bitter 
and acrid, and flows also from the leaves and 
footstalks when cut. In the spring the root 
puts forth slender round smooth stems, palish 
green or brownish tinged with purple, each ter¬ 
minated by a little conical head, which expands 
into a white flower of eight petals, at first con¬ 
cave, then flat, and finally rolled back so as to 
be convex, marked with slender streaks: fila¬ 
ments white, with saffron-coloured anthers. 
When the flowers are about expanding, a single 
leaf comes out upon each flower-stalk, at first 
small, compressed, and protecting (he flower 
with its foot-slalk; but afterwards becoming 
larger, and unfolding into lobes, like those of 
the fig, which are thickish, smooth, internally 
of a deep glaucous green, externally of a whitish 
glaucous colour with frequent veins, most con¬ 
spicuous on the outside ; on petioles which are 
flat and slightly grooved on the inside, and con¬ 
vex on the outside. Three or four flower-stems 
arise from each root, and are surrounded at the 
base by oblong, membranaceous, tender, striated 
scales: the root, leaves, and flowers have no 
smell. It is a native of America, and flowers 
here in the beginning of April. 

There are varieties with single flowers, with 
semi-double flowers, and full flowers. 

Culturet —This plant is readily increased by 
parting the toots, and planting them out in the 
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borders w other places where they it* to re¬ 
main, in the autumnal season, when the leaves 
and stems decay* 

They should have a loose soil, with a mixture 
of bog earth and rotten leaves, and sheltered si¬ 
tuation, not too much exposed to the sun : 
the roots should not be parted oftener than 
every two years* 

They afford variety in the borders, clumps, 
and other parts among other low-growing bul¬ 
bous-rooted plants. 

SANTOLINA, a genus comprising plants of 
the low, under shrubby, evergreen, and herha^ 
ceous kinds, 

ft belongs to the class and order Syngewesia 
Folr/gamia jEtfnnlis t and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite Discoidece* 

The characters are: that the calyx is com¬ 
mon, hemispherical, imbricate : scales ovate- 
oblong, acute, pressed close t the corolla com¬ 
pound uniform, longer than the calyx ; cofolkts 
hermaphrodite, equal, numerous; proper one- 
petal led, funnel-form : border five-cleft* revo- 
Jule ; the stamina have five capillary filaments, 
very short: anther cylindrical, tubulous: the 
pistilhun is a four-cornered oblong germ : style 
filiform, length of the stamens: stigmas two, 
oblong, depressed, truncate: there is no pen- 
car pm ui: calyx unchanged: the seeds solitary, 
oblong, four-cornered: 2own none; the recep¬ 
tacle chaffy, flattUh : chaffs concave. 

The species are; 1. S. CkamcecypormuS) 
Common Lavender-cotton; 2* 5. rosmarintfo* 
lia* Rosemary-leaved Lavender-cot ton; d. 5. 
atpina, Alpine Lavender-cotton; 4. S* antke- 
moUles > Chamomile-leaved La vender-cot ton. 

The first has a shrubby stalk dividing into 
many woody branches, with slender hoary 
leaves, indented four ways, and having a rank 
strong odour when handled: the branches divide 
towards the top into several slender stalks, the 
lower parts of which have a few small leaves of 
the same shape as the others, but naked above, 
and terminated by a single flower, composed of 
sulphur*coloured fistular florets, without any 
ray* It rises nearly three fvet high in a dry sod 
and sheltered situation. It is a native of the 
South of Europe; as Spain and Italy* 

There are several varieties of the Hoary La¬ 
vender-cotton, which branches out like the 
common sort, but seldom grows so tall: the 
branches are divided into a great number of 
stalks, which are short, hoary, and below set very 
closely with shorter, thicker, and whiter leaves: 
the Sowers are much larger, and the brims 
of the florets more reflexed, and of a deeper 
sulphur-dolour* It-grows naturally in Spain* 


The Creeping Lavender-cotton, which is of stilt 
lower stature, seldom rising u*ore than fifteen or 
sixteen inches high : the branches spread hori¬ 
zontally near the ground, and have shorter leaves 
than either of the former ; they are hoary, and 
finely indented; the stalks are short, and are each 
terminated by a single Howcr of a bright yellow 
colour, and larger than those of the common sort. 
And the dark-green Lavender-cot ion, which 
rises higher than these: the branches are more 
loosely disposed, and more diffused; arc more 
slender, smooth, and have very narrow long 
leaves of a deep green colour, indented only 
two ways; the stalks are slender, naked towards* 
the top, and terminated by single flowers of a r 
gold colour* 

The second species is herbaceous, scarcely 
suffruticose: the leaves at the edge on both 
sides crenulate with tubercles in two rows, but 
on the flowering-stalk linear, toot hie ted on each 
side at the lop; the peduncles long, terminating, 
one-flowered* According to some, the stalks 
are shrubby, about three feet high, sending out 
long slender branches, with single linear (caves 
about an inch and half long, pale green and en- 
tire: the stems terminated by Urge, singular, glo¬ 
bular flowers of a pate sulphur- colour. It is a na* 
live ot Spam, flowering from July to Sepembcr, 
There is a variety in which the branches are 
shorter, thicker, and closer set with leaves; 
which come out in clusters, are shorter, and 
blunt: the flower-stalks are sparaedly disposed, 
and have leaves to their top: the flowers are 
small and of a yellow colour* 

In the third, the flowers arc without any fe¬ 
male florets: it is herbaceous, and has the leaver 
cut into very fine segments* It is a native of 
Tuscany, flowering in June* 

The fourth species is a palm in height: the 
stem villose, leafy: the leaves, like those of cha~ 
momile, pubescent: the peduncles terminating, 
longer than the leaves, when fruiting stiffish; 
the flowers are of a sulphur colour* It is a na¬ 
tive of Spain, Italy, and Siberia, 

Culture •—'These plants may be raised from 
slips or cuttings, which should be planted out 
in a border of good light fresh earth in the spring 
season, water and shade being afforded till they 
have stricken root, being afterwards kept clean 
from weeds till the beginning of autumn, when 
they should be taken up with care, and planted 
out where they are designed to remain; when 
the business of removing them cannot be per¬ 
formed at the above period, it should be delayed 
till the spring following, as when removed fate 
they arc apt to be destroyed in the winter : they 
succeed best in a poor dry soil* 
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They "have a very ornamental effect in the bor¬ 
der* and clumps, when kept properly trimmed in 
and tastefully intermixed with other similar 
plants, in the fronts and more conspicuous 
parts. 

SAP1NDUS, a genus containing; plants of 
the tree, shrubby, and tender exotic hinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Octandria 
Trigyniay and ranks in the natural order of TVi- 
hilatce . 

The characters are: that the calyx is a four* 
leaved perianth, spreading; leaflets subovate, 
almost equal, flat, spreading, coloured, decidu¬ 
ous; two of them exterior: the corolla has four 
ovate, clawed petals; two of them more ap¬ 
proximating; nectary of four oblong concave 
erect leaflets, inserted mlo the base of the pe¬ 
tals : glands four, roundish, inserted also into 
the base of the petals; the stamina have eight 
filaments, length of the flower; anthers cordate, 
-erect: the pUlillum is a triangular germ: styles 
three, short: stigmas simple, obtuse : the peri¬ 
carp! um has three capsules, fleshy, globular, 
connate, inflated: the seed is a globular nut 
(iwo-celled)* 

The species arc : t * S. Sapmmrta, Common 
Soap-berry Tree; 2. S . rigidus } Ash-leaved 
Soap-berry Tree* 

There are other species that may be culti¬ 
vated for variety* 

The first rises with a woody stalk in its native 
situation, from twenty to thirty feet high, send¬ 
ing out many branches towards the top, which 
are garnished with winged leaves, composed of 
three, four, or five pair of spear-shaped leaflets, 
which arc from three to four inches long, and 
an inch and a quarter broad in the middle, draw¬ 
ing to a point ,at both ends : the midrib has a 
membranaceous or leafy border running on earh 
side from one pair of leaflets to the other, which 
is broadest in the middle between the leaflets; 
they are of a pale green colour, and are prerty 
stiff*; the flowers are produced in loose spikes 
at the end of the branches; are small and white, 
making no great appearance: these arc suc¬ 
ceeded by oval berries as targe as middling cher¬ 
ries, sometimes singk, at others two, three, or 
four are joined together; the^c have a sapona¬ 
ceous skin or cover, winch incloses a very 
smooth roundish nut of the same form and 
of a shining black when ripe. It is a native 
of the West Indies* 

The mils were formerly brought hither for 
buttons to waistcoats, some tipped with silver, 
and others with different rincLalg, and were very 
durable, as they did uot .wear, and seldom 
jbrokc. 


The second species, according to Miller, has' 
a strong woody stalk which rises about twenty 
feet high, sending out many short strong 
branches, covered with a smooth gray bark : 
the leaves composed of two pairs of spear-shaped 
leaflets, very stiff and smooth ; the inner pair 
small, seldom more than an inch and half long; 
the two outer near three inches long, and almost 
an inch broad in the middle, drawing to points 
at both ends ; they are oblique to the footstalk, 
of a pale green, and sit close to the midrib ; the 
ends of the branches are divided into two or 
three footstalks, each sustaining a loose spike 
of flowers: the berries roundish; generally two, 
three, or four joined together. Insa native of 
the West Indies* 

Culture .—These plants may be raised from 
seeds, procured from their native siinations, 
which should be sown in small pots filled with 
rich fresh earth early in the spring, plun¬ 
ging them in a hot-bed of bark, and watering 
them frequently;—when the phuus appear, the 
glasses should be raised daily to admit fresh air, 
and when they have had some grow th, they 
should be shaken out nf the pots, carefully se¬ 
parated, and planted in distinct pou filled with 
light rich mould, rc-plunging them in the hot¬ 
bed, and shading them from the sun till \\wy have 
stricken root, when they should have free air 
admitted daily when the weather is warm, and 
be frequently watered : as they soon fill the pots 
with their roi ts, they should be often removed 
into larger ones, and be gradually inured to the 
open air, as when too much forced in the sum¬ 
mer they arc apt to die in the winter. In the 
beginning of the autumn they should be re¬ 
moved into the bark-bed of the stove, or be 
placed upon the shelves of it, where they often 
succeed better, being managed as other stove 
plants of the same nature. 

They afford variety in stove collections. 

SAI J 0NA1UA, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous perennial and annual kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Dtgyma, and ranks in the natural order of 
Canjophil/eL 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a one- 
Icafed, naked, tubular, five-toothed permanent 
perianth: the corolla has five petals; daws 
narrow, angular, length of the calyx; bonier’ 
flat, with tbe plates wider outwards, blunt : the 
stamina have ten awl-shaped filaments, length of 
the tube of the corolla, alternately inserted into 
the daws of the petal*, five later; ambers oblong, 
blunt, incumbent; the pisulluin is a ttubcylin- 
dried germ : styles two, straight, parallel, 
length of tbe stamens ; stigmas acute: the pen* 
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ftftrpium is a capsule, length of the calyx, co¬ 
vered, one-celled, oblong: the seeds numerous, 
small: the receptacle free. 

The species cultivated is $. offivlnalisy Com¬ 
mon Soapwort* 

It has a perennial root, striking deep and 
spreading wide, and creeping by runners; the 
sjc:?is a loot and half in height, upright, round, 
rigid, jointed, smooth, ohm reddish, panided 
at top: the leaves opposite, connate, quite en¬ 
tire, three-uerved* smooth; the panicle hemi- 
Bplicrica), many-flowered, bracteoUte: the co¬ 
rolla flesh-coloured or rose-coloured, varying to 
white, smelling sweet: the petals entire, crowned 
at the throal; the seeds blackish, with a granu¬ 
lated surface. It ii a native of the Southern 
parts of Europe, flowering from July to Sep** 
tember. 

There are I wo varieties i as wish double flowers, 
which i> preserved in gardens, but has the same 
^ fault w'lih the single one, of spreading very much 
at the root. 

The hallow-leaved, in which the roots do not 
spread like those id the common sort: the stalk* 
arc shorter, thicker, and do not grow so erect; 
they rise a foot or more in height; the joints 
are very near and swelling: the leaves are pro¬ 
duced singly ou the Lower part of the stalks, but 
towards the top they arc often placed by pairs; 
they are about three inches long and two broad, 
having several longitudinal veins or plait*, and 
are hollowed like a ladle: tire flowers arc dia- 
1 posed loosely on the top of the stalk, have large 
cylindrical calyxes, only one petal, and scarcely 
any visible stamens; they arc of a purple colour* 
and appear in July* 

Culture ,—These plants are readily increased 
by parting the roots, and planting them out 
either in the autumn or early spring : the hol¬ 
low-leaved variety may likewise be raised from 
slips or cuttings planted at the same seasons*. It 
should have a dry situation, where the air is good* 

The double sort affords variety in the borders 
and other parts, and the hollow-leaved- variety 
is useful for ornamenting rock-work. 

SAKftACENIA, a genus containing plants 
©f the herbaceous perennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandria 
MtmofnjniQ) and rank* iu the natural order of 
Succultntce* 

The characters are : that (he calyx is a double 
perianth ; lower three-leaved : leaflets ovate* 
very small, deciduous; upper five-leaved; leaflets 
Bubo vale, very large, coloured, deciduous ; the 
corolla has five ovate petals, bent in, covering 
the stamens; claws ovate-oblong, straight; the 
stamina have numerous small filaments : anthers 
Simple : the pistillum.is a roundish germ: style. 


cylindrical, very short: stigma clypeate, peltate, 
five-cornered, covering the stamens, permanent: 
the puricarpiiun is a roundish five-celled.capsulc 
the seeds numerous, roundish, acuminate, small. 

The species are: l. S. ,$wa. Yellow Side¬ 
saddle Flower; £. & purpi&ea y Purple Side¬ 
saddle Flower. 

The first has the leaves near three feet high, 
small at the bottom, but widening gradually to 
the top; (hey are hollow, and arched over at the 
mouth like a friar's cowl: the flowers grow on 
naked pedicels, rising from the root to th& 
height of three feet, and are of a green colour* 
It is a native of Carolina* Virginia, Etc, flower- 
ingin June and Joly^ 

The second species has a strong fibrous root* 
which strikes deep into the soft earth, from which 
arise five, six, or seven leaves, in proportion to 
the strength of the plant; these are about five 
or six inene* long,' hollow like a pitcher* narrow 
at their base, but swell out large at the top ; 
their outer sides are rounded, but on their innec 
side they arc a little compressed, and have a 
broad dcafy border running longitudinally the 
whole length of the tube; and to the rounded 
part of the leaf there is on the top a large ap¬ 
pendage or ear standing erect, of a brownish 
colour ; this surrounds the outside of the leaves 
about two thirds of the top* it is eared at both 
ends, and waved round the border; from the 
centre of the root* between the leaves* arises a 
strong, round* naked footstalk, about a 1 foot 
high* sustaining one nodding flower at the top: 
the leaflets of the upper calyx are obtuse, and 
bent over the corolla, so as to cover the inside of 
it; they are of a purple colour on the outside, 
but green within, only having purple edges : the 
petals are of a purple colour, and hollowed like 
a spoon* i It is a native of most parts of North 
America, in boggy situations. 

Cali art .—As these plant* grow naturally m 
soft boggy situations,, they are raised with diffi^ 
culty here* The best mode is to procure them 
from the places of their natural growth, and to 
have them taken tip with large ball* of earth-to 
their roots, and planted in tubs of earth; they 
should be constantly watered during, their past*- 
sage, otherwise they decay before they amve : 
as. there is little probability of raising these 
plants from seeds, bo as to produce (lowers in 
many years, if the seeds should even grow, young , 
plant* should be taken up for this purpose, a& 
they are more likely to stand than those which 
have flowered two or three times. When the 
plants ar4 brought over* they should be planted 
into pretty, large pots, which should be filled 
with soft spongy earth, mixed with rotten wood, 
moss*, and turl*. which is very like the natural 
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soil in which they grow. These pots should be 
put into tuba or large pans which will bold wa¬ 
ter, with which they must be constantly sup¬ 
plied, and placed in a shady situation in sum¬ 
mer ; but in winter be covered with moss, or 
sheltered under a frame, otherwise they will not 
live in this climate ; having free air admitted in 

mild open weather. 

SASSAFRAS, See Laukus* 

SATTIN, WHITE, See Lunaria* 

SATUREIA, a *rcnus containing plants of 
the low under-shrubby and herbaceous peren¬ 
nial and annual kinds. 

It belongs lo the class and order Didymmm 
Gymuospermiu, and ranks in the natural order of 
Vttliciltalcp. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
ie&fed perianth, tubular, striated, erect, perma¬ 
nent; mouth five-toothed, almost equal, erect; 
the corolla one-petalled, ringent: tube cylindri¬ 
cal, shorter than the calyx; throat simple: 
upper lip erect, blunt, acutely emarginate, length 
of the lower lip; lower lip three-parted, spread¬ 
ing ; segments blunt, equal, the middle one a 
little larger: the stamina have four filaments, 
setaceous, distant, scarcely the length of the 
upper lip; the two lower a little shorter: anthers 
converging; the pist ilium is a four-cleft germ : 
style setaceous, length of the corolla; stigmas 
two, setaceous; there is no pericarp! urn : calyx 
converging, containing the seeds in the bottom: 
the seeds tour, roundish. 

The species cultivated are: I. S* montana, 
Winter Savory ; 2. S . hortensh 7 Summer Sa¬ 
vory ; 3. S * Juliana f Linear-leaved Savory; 
4* S . Thymbra > Whorted Savory ; 5. S, capitala^ 
Ciliated Savory. 

The first is a perennial plant, with a shrubby 
low branching stalk; the branches rise about a 
foot high, are woody, and have two very narrow 
stiff leaves, about an inch long, opposite at each 
joint! from the base of these come out a few 
small leaves in clusters; the flowers axillary 
upon short footstalks, shaped like those of the 
second sort, but larger and paler. They appear 
in June, and the seeds ripen in autumn. It is a 
native of the South of France and Italy. 

The second species is an annual plant, with 
slender erect stalks about a foot high, sending 
out branches at each joint by pairs: the leaves 
opposite, about an inch long, and one eighth of 
3 D inch broad in the middle, stiff, a little hairy, 
and having an aromatic odour if rubbed: the 
flowers towards the upper part of the branches 
axillary ; each peduncle sustaining two flowers : 
ihe corolla pale flesh-colour. It is a native of 
the South of France and Italy, flowering from 
June to August* 

1 


The third has very slender woody stalks, which 
grow erect, about nine inches high, sending out 
two or three slender side branches towards the 
bottom : the leaves opposite, stiff t the flowers 
in whorls for more than half the length of the 
stalk, seeming as if they were bundled together: 
the corolla small and white; the whole plant 
has a pleasant aromatic smell* It is a native of 
Italv, flowering from May to September. 

The fourth species rises about two feet high 
with a woody stem, and divides into many 
branches, so as to form a small bush : the leaves 
somewhat like those of Common Savory, having 
a strong aromatic scent when bruised. 

In this the whorls are four or five, whereas 
in the preceding there are nineteen or twenty* 
It is a native ot the island of Candia. 

The fifth has a Inw shrubby stalk, which 
sends branches on every side, about six inches 
long, and hoary: the leaves stiff, narrow, acute- 
pointed ; the flowers in short roundish spikes 
at the end of the branches, small and white; the 
whole plant is hoary and very aromatic* It never 
produces seeds in this climate. It is a native 
of the Levant, flowering from June to October. 

Culture ,—The first sort may be raised from 
seeds, or hv planting slips. 

The seeds should be sown in the early spring, 
as the end of March or beginning of April, on a 
bed of light rich earth, raking it in lightly; when 
the plants appear they should be occasionally 
watered, and kept properly thinned. 

Some of these plants, when a few inches 
high, are often taken up, and planted out in 
nursery rows six inches apart in moist weather, 
to remain to the autumn fir spring, and then 
planted out with balls of earth about their roots, 
in rows a foot asunder, to remain. 

But the better method is by planting slips or 
cuttings at the above period, which readily take 
root, and form good plants, which in the au¬ 
tumn may be planted out with balls to their 
roots, in beds or rows a foot apart. 

The second sort is raised from seeds, which 
should be sown thinly in the beginning of April 
upon a bed of light earth, where the plants are 
to remain. 

Some, however, transplant them in the same 
manner as the above. 

The plants should afterwards be kept clean 
from weeds, and managed iu the same manner 
as has been directed for Marjoram- 

The other tender sorts may be increased by 
slips or cuttings of the most strong side-shoots, 
planting them out in pots, (ot in a shady 
border protected by mats) the pots being plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed: tfiey soon begin to grow, 
and should have free air and water; when well 
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Ynoied in the autumn, they should he removed st ruction, and in some seasons none can bt 
inm separate small pnt* ( filled with fre^dt un- hitmd in fl ^vci/* 

dimgvil mould, and placed m the shade till well “ The circumstance of its varying in size and 
rooted, and afterwards in a sheltered situation the breadth of the leaves, has given occasion to 
till the autumn, when they should be ta'en old authors to make two speciesot it: the flowers 
under a garden frame, having free air when the arc sometimes quite while*" 
season is tine, blit be well protected from frost* 2. “ It was found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
As these plants seldom continue more than a on the top of the Table mountain; whence us 
few years, some should he frequently raised as a trivial name*" 

supply against tliev decline* 3. i( It is large and pwucletf: found at the 

The Uvo first sorts are useful pot-herhs, and Cape.’* 
the other kinds afford variety among collections 4. ** This is a fathom In height, with large 
of preen-house plants. - orange coloured flowers*” 

SATYKIUM, a genus containing plants of the 3* “ In this the lip is murieatc with white and 
hidbous-rooted, hard v-flowering perennial kind, purple prickles* Both these were also found at 
It belongs to the class and order Gijmtndria the Cape/' 

and ranks in the natural order of Or - The second species has a stem from five to 

chhfatP* eleven inches high, and solid, with unequal sharp 

The characters are; that the calyx is, as the angles, formed from the edges of the leaves and 
epathes, wandering: spadix simple; the perianth bractes : the spike lanceolate, from one to three 
none : the corolla ha 3 five ovate-oblong petals : inches long, loose with few flowers : the bractes 
three exterior; two interior converging upwards subulate-lanceolate, keeled, somewhat bowed- 
into a helmet: nectary one-leafed, annexed to in-. It is a native of many parts of Kurope, 
the receptacle bv its lower side between the di- flowering from May to August. 

Msion of the petals ; upper lip erect, very short; The third has the stem from nine to fifteen 
tower flat, pendulous, prominent behind at the inches high; the lower leaves oval, sheathing 
base in a serolifurm bag: the stamina have two the stem; upper lanceolate, acute: the flowers 
filaments, very slender and very short, placed on very numerous, in a long (in inch and half, 
the pistil: anthers obovate, covered by the two* cylindrical,) close spike; the bractes lanceolate, 
called fold of the upper lip of the nectary: the very acute, longer than the germ: the petal* 
pistillum is an oblong germ, twisted, inferior: white, oval-lanceolate, all converging;: hp of 
style fastened to the upper lip of the nectary, the nectary short,green, divided into three acute 
very short: stigma compressed, obtuse: ibe <cgmcnts, the middle one longest and more 
pvricarpium is an oblong capsule, one-celled, blunt, the spur blunt, about half as long a* the 
three-keeled, three-valved, opening in three germ. It i* a native of Scania, Denmark, 8cc. 
parts under the keels, cohering at the top and flowering in June and July- 
bottom : the seeds numerous, very small, irre- Culture *—These plants are not raised without 

gular like saw-dust. some difficulty : the best mode of increasing 

The species are : 1,5. hiretnum f Lizard Sa- them is by taking up the roots with a good ball 

tyrion, or Lizard-flower; 2* S. viride t Frog Sa- about them from their natural situations, and 
tyrion ; 3. S. albidum , White Satyriim. planting them in a soil as similar as possible, 

The first frequently attains the height of three where they are to grow, letting the ground 
feet, and produces from twenty to sixty or around them afterward* remain wholly undis* 
more flowers, remarkable for their fetid goat* turbed. 

like smell: the upper part of the lip is downy, They sometimes also succeed by seed and off- 
ami marked with elegant purple spots on a sets from the roots planted out after the stems 
while ground; otherwise the flowers are more decay; 

singular than beautiful: the leaves are near five They afford variety in borders among other 

inches long and half an inch broad ; the spike of similar plants,. 

flowers is six inches in length : the corolla of a SAVIN, See JimiPERus* 

dirty white, with some linear stripes and spots SAVOftY. See Satureia* 

of a brown colour; the middle segment of the SAVOY CABBAGK* Sec Brassica. 

lip of the nectary ia two inches long. It is a SAX1FRAGA, a genus containing plants of 

native of Gtrrnanv, &c. the low hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It is often called Goat Orchis: ff It has been It belongs to the class and order Decandric 
occasionally mrt with in the neighbourhood Digynta, and ranks in the natural order of Site- 
about Dan ford ; but the greediness of the col- ctilent&, 

lectors has frequently endangered it* total de- , The characters are : that the calyx is a one* 
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leafed perianth, five-parted, short, acute, perma¬ 
nent : the corolla has five petals, spreading, 
narrow at the tme i the stamina have ten awl- 
shaped filaments : anthers roundish : the pistil- 
him is a roundish acuminate germ, ending; in 
two slmrt styles: stigmas blunt; the perkar- 
pifim is a subovate two-beaked capsule, two- 
relied, opening between the points ; the seeds 
inmiermift, minute. 

The species "mostly cultivated are; t. £. Coft/- 
Pyramidal Saxifrage; S. S. %ranulnin % 
White Saxifrage ; 3* S* crass}folia, Thiek- 

h\ived Saxifrage; 4. S.nmhrosa^ London Pride; 
5. S. hxtonoide&t Mossy Saxifrage, or Ladies* 
Cushion; 6* 5. sarmen£osa t China Saxifrage; 
7. S. rtitumYifolhi) Round-leaved Saxifrage. 

There are other species that may be culti¬ 
vated. 

The first ban the panicle very much branched, 
many-flowered, or branched a little with few 
flowers: the petals unspotted or spotted; and 
according to Miller, who has made three species 
of it, the roots are perennial and fibrous, and 
the leaves are gathered into circular heads, em¬ 
bracing each other at the base like the rommou 
Houseleefe, in some of the sorts tongue-shaped, 
about two inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad: the stem about a foot high, purplish, a 
little hairy, and sending out several horizontal 
branches the whole length: the flowers are in 
small clusters at the end of the branches; white 
with several red spots on the inside. But in 
others the leaves are smaller. It is a native of 
the Alps. 

It is observed, that when these plants are 
strong they produce very large pyramids of 
flowers, which make a fine appearance ; and be¬ 
ing kept in the shade, and screened from wind 
and rain, continue in beauty a considerable 
time-: they flower in June. There are several 
varieties. 

The second species has the root composed of 
several little grains or knobs, attached to one 
main fibre, and throwing out small fibres from 
their base: the stem is erect, round, pubescent, 
leafy, somewhat viscid, branched and pmiicled 
at top, of a brown or reddish hue, with which 
colour the leaves, &c. are also tinged, giving the 
whole herb a rich glowing appearance; these 
parts are also clothed with the same kind of 
hairs, especially the calyx, which is very clammy 
to the touch: the leaves are somewhat fleshy, 
lobed, and cut; those next the ronton long foot¬ 
stalks ; those on the stem alternate, subsessile. 
It is a native of Europe, flowering in May. 

It van 63 with double flowers, in which state it 
is cultivated as an ornamental plant. \ 

The third has the root superficial, black. 


scaly, with the relies of dead leaves, the thickness 
of a finger or thumb, round, sending down fili¬ 
form fibres from the lower surface; the stem# 
from the axils of the leaves of the year pre¬ 
ceding at tiie tops of the roots aliernute, very 
short, almost upright, covered with the sheaths 
of the leaves, quite simple, but branched in au¬ 
tumn: the leaves three or four, alternate, spread¬ 
ing very much, obovate-oblong, crcnulate, 
subretuse, very smooth, veined, a span long, 
flat, coriaceous ; the petioles shorter by half 
than the leaves, roundish, channelled, smooth, 
with a wide membrane at the base, of an ovate 
form, embracing, and in the winter season serv¬ 
ing fora gem: the scape or peduncle ternii** 
nating, solitary, erect, a span high, the thick¬ 
ness of the little finger, roundish, very smooth*, 
purplish, almost naked, many-flowered: th*j 
pan tele contracted, naked, bJood*red, composed 
of pedate racemes; ihe flowers interior, drooping* 
ped helled ; the pedicels short, round, rugged * 

It is observed, that ** the stem changes every 
year into root; that which flowers one year 
losing its leaves during the winter, turning to 
the ground, becoming black, and putting forth 
fibresand after the plant has flowered, the 
fiteto puts forth branches from the axils of the 
leaves, which have the panicle of flowers for the 
next year included in their gems. 

According to Curtis, the leaves are large, red 
on the under, and of a fine shining green on 
their upper surface, and may be ranked among 
the more handsome kinds cd foliage: the flower¬ 
ing steins,, according to the richuessand mois¬ 
ture of the soil in which they are planted, rise 
from one to two or even three feet high; at lop 
supporting a large bunch of purple pendulous 
flowers, expanding in April and May, and, if tile 
season prove favourable, making a fine appear¬ 
ance, It is a native of Siberia. 

It is remarked, that ** there is another Saxifrago 
in gardens, exceed i ugly 1 1 kc this in appearance, but 
differing, in producing larger bunches of flowers* 
and in having larger, rounder, and more heart- 
shaped leaves." 

The fourth species has the leaves all radical, 
aggregate in tufts, spreading, running down in¬ 
to the petiole, even and quite smooth, often 
purple beneath : the scape a span high, erect, 
red, hairy, many-flowered, with a few small al¬ 
ternate bractes: the flowers upright: the calyx 
finally reflexed: the petals obuvatc-lanceolatc, 
white or flesh-coloured, most beautifully dotted 
with yellow and dark red; the germ altogether 
superior, rose-coloured: the capsule ventricose, 
tipped with purple. It is a native of Ireland and 
England, flowering in June and July. It has the 
names of None-so-pretty, and London Pride. 
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The fifth has bmg slender fibrous roots, throw¬ 
ing out man} procumbent lealy shoots, which 
yrow matt etUocref her, fnrmitijj thick lofts: from 
the common origin of these arises a solitary erect 
mind stem, bean up two or three straggling 
linear undivided leaves, and terminating in an 
upright panieft of a few large white flowers j the 
leaves are alternate, ^linear, acute, pale 


The second sorL may likewise be increased in 
the same way, which should be planted out 
where they are to remain in July, when tMe 
stems decay, in fresh undnnged earth, giving 
them a shady situation till winter; they should 
be set out in large tufts, and when in the open 
ground hive a shady place aligned Micro. 

Thv third sort may be increased with liulc 
trouble by parting the rooti$ and planting thou 


leaves arc alternate, linear, acute, pale grsen, 
smooth,' t|jeir Gages OptjDhften hairy with soft ^ ^ 

white wfiolly thread*^ t|ie leaves on the shnou ou.Gn the spring: t>r autumn in tin: open ground, 
simple and undivided ; those at the boUondpf or in pots in the former situation, being pro- 
the stem ah deeply three -cleft, with the segment! tected in severe weather, and jp thei .la tier 
divaricate, Accotditfc to Withering, the stem, I 
fruits talks, and calyx fere thickly set with short 
lairs terminated by red globules, and the rest of 
the plant thinly scj. w-J^h line white hairs* it is 
a native of Britain, flowering in! May, and often 
again sparingly in July anti August* 

The sixth suedes has/the root-leaves prtinled, 
cordate- Fuboibicular, hairy, efenafe/ with blunt 
lobules, oltraccous, liavjing w hite veins on the 
upper turfacSfifiadt] 1 iver*coloured ; the pe¬ 
tioles roundish, longer than the leaf: the stem 
herbaceous* round, a foot and half high, almost 
leafless, pubescent, as the whole herb is, with 
hairs standing (HU| the Whole raceme compound, 
the partial racemes drooping at the end before 
they flower* Branched '''runners proceed in 
abundance from the axils of the root-leaves, ter¬ 
minating in rootintj off-sets; three of the petals 
are smaller, w hitish gained with red j two 


movm to the green-house or a garden fraiiiSb; 

1 he Mrjh may ahu be raiml by offsets in 

the ^atne way, a shady situation being chosen- 

Tha ffFill sort is easily increased hy plait ting 
its trailing rooted tranches in the autumn where 
theyWe To remain; it should haveamoibtj soil 
and Jhadea sfjtfflmvri? 

Thi sixth Jrnay be readily raised hy the iim- 
ncTB, which may be planted in pots to be placed 
in the grecnjlhouse, though it w ill bear theijpen 
air in mild/winters in a warm sheltered filia¬ 
tion* V ; 

The last may be increased by palling the 
roots and J planting them out in the ‘ caiyv au¬ 
tumn ; itltbould have a moist shady situation, 
with a rathfer stiff loahty soil. 

They'all afford ornament and .variety fin the 
clumps, borders, and other parts ot pleasure- 
grounds \ escept ihe sixth, w inch must have a 
place in [the - hmjic collection* ^ > 

SCAB !Oy A, a genus containing plants of the 
biennial® percmml* and 


Lmrer, white, It is observed, that 14 its round 
varir gated leaves, and m raw hefty-like runnertfl 

wiih the uncommon magnitude of thte two lower^erbaceous, annual, 
pendent petals/ joined in lhe very conspicuous shrubby kinds, m 
glandular nectary, in the centre of the flower, It bcUnigs to li das3 and order Tdrrrn lna 
i alt surrounding the germ, render it strikingly 71 1on^gyuia } and ranks in the natural order of 
diAjncU *iL. It is a nayve of China and Japan, jig^gap»w 

flow ering in June and^July* The chjjftcters are : that LbflUl} a Is a com- 

The seventh has the lower leaves iilmufrt 'invu nyriipijn, maiiy-flowered, spreading, many?- 
round, on long foot*t£tk*, deeply divided, hairy leaved : leaflets in vyriems tows sortfmudbig the 
and gree^abovc, pal^ beneath; the stems erect, receptacle and placed Jp&u it, the inner cues 
about I foot hiyh, channelled and hairy, w th gradually k§^: * prtiper periapUi double, both 
kidney-shaped leavers the item puts out a »v superior ; outer shoricr, mesx^raacetous,plaited, 
slender footstalks frotn the upper part, which, pcnwtntnf; Timer .five- parted, with the seg- 
togeiherwilh the stem itself, are terminated by men® yubulaietcapillaceoLis: }Iic corolla uni- 
email clusters of flowers, white spotted with red. w vcnaTSf&al, often from unequal hiws : proper 
It is a beautiful plant Sind a native of Switzer- Ofic-pctalled, tubular, four* nr five-deft, equal 
taml. See* orguncqual: the stamina JSate four filaments. 

Culture .—The firstlsort may be readily in* sbbiMatc-capillan^ weak : anthers oblong, in¬ 
creased by pl anting if *sets taken from thfr eumbftj t: the pistil ln|iiis m i nferior germ, in-| 
* in i 


sides of the old plants in tin all pots 
fresh licht earth, placing them in 
duri 
to 


filled with, 
the shade 



its proper sllbpth as in a calycle; style 

_ ^^lyigth of the korolla : stigma obtuse, 

ing t^e sumtner, 1 but totting them be exposed oMiquefy, cflnargmate : mere is no pericarpium 
the influence of the sun in winter: all the thi^^tcHs solitary, ova 


off-sets should be taken off, as by that means 
they will flower much stronger: the young 
plants afford flowers the second year. 


ovalc-oblong, involute, 
crowffed variously with proper calyxes i the re¬ 
ceptacles common convex, chaffy, or naked* 
The species mostly cultivated are : 1, S. al* 
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pitta, Alpine Scabious; 2* S* hitcanlka. Snowy 
Scabious; 3- S. tfict'hti, Devi) f s-bit Scabious; 
4* S. ivtegTjjblh, Bed-flowered Annual Scabi¬ 
ous ; 5* S* tatariaif Giant Scabious; fi. S. 
gramantia t Cui-leaved Scabious ; 7 • S* sidlttia. 
Starry Scabious; 8, S. alntparpurea, Sweet Sca¬ 
bious ; 9 . S. argeniia^ Silvery Scabious ; 10. S. 
gramiirif&Ha, Grass-leaved Scabious; 11. S, 
jffricuim, African Scabious; 12. S* Otiinz, Cre¬ 
tan Scabious. 

The first ha* a perennial root, composed of 
many strong fibres which rnti de^p in the 
ground: the stems several, strong, channelled, 
upwards of four feet high : the leaflets four or 
five pairs, unequal in size and irregularly placed, 
ending in acute points; the flowers arc on naked 
peduncles at ttie ends of the branches, of a 
whitish yellow colour, appearing at the end of 
June, It is a native of the Alps of Switzer¬ 
land, &c. 

The second species has a perennial root: the 
lower leaves almost entire, serrate: stem stiff, 
two feet high, bifid at top, spreading; in the di¬ 
vision arises a naked peduncle, which, as also 
ihe divisions, are each terminated by a single 
flower, composed of many white florets. It is 
a native of the South of France, &c. 

The third has also a perennial, oblong,, 
blackish root, near the thickness of the little 
finger, often growing obliquely, stumped at the 
lower end so as to appear as if bitten off, w hence 
its trivial name, and furnished with long whitish 
fibres: the stem from a foot to eighteen inches 
in height, upright, branched at top, round, 
rough with hair, and often of a reddish colour: 
the branches are lengthened out, and each bears 
one flower: the root-leaves are ovate, quite en* 
tire, blunter than the others; the stem-leaves 
lanceolate, the lower ones remotely toothed, but 
the upper ones entire; all dark-green, rather 
coriaceous, harsh and hairy: the flowers in nearly 
globular heads. It is a native of Europe, flower¬ 
et/ 1 * 11 * 1 August to the end of October. 

The fourth species has an annual root: the 
vtem is not hispid ; the branches patulous: the 
root-leaves, like those of the Daisy, ovate, 
bluntisb, rugged, more acutely serrate; slem- 
leaves few ; branch-leaves lanceolate,embracing, 
ciliate at the base, seldom toothed or pinnatifid, 
very long. It U a native of Germany, flower¬ 
ing from June to August. 

The fifth rises with a strong branching 
stalk four or five feet high, closely armed with 
Stiff prickly hairs; lower hairs spear-shaped, 
about seven inches long, and near lour broad 
in the middle, deeply cut on the tides ; the 
stem-leaves more entire, some of them sharply 
serrate; those at the top linear and entire : the 
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flowers from the sides and at the top of the 
stalks, white, and each sitting in a bristlv calvx : 
the root is biennial. It is a native of Tar* 
tary, &e. 

The sixth species has the root-leaves villose^, 
ash-coloured, deeply pinnatifid ; with the pin¬ 
nules blunt, distinct, the lower ones linear and 
entire, the upper gradually wider, blunt, gash- 
toothed : ihe stem-leaves bipinnate, with the 
leaflets linear, narrow, unequal, scarcely pu¬ 
bescent : the stem a foot and half in height: it 
flowers very late, even hi JNomnber, and is 
perennial. It is a native of the South of 
France, See. 

The seventh is annual, the steins three feet 
high, hairy ; the leaves oblong, deeply notched ; 
the upper ones cut almost to the midrib into tine 
segments: the flowers on long peduncles; the 
receptacles are globular: the florets large, 
spreading open like a star, of a pale purple co¬ 
lour* It is a native of Spain and Barbary, 
flowering in July and August, 

It vanes with different jagged leaves, and with 
red and white flowers. 

The eighth species has a fibrous annual bien¬ 
nial root, crowned with a large tuft of oblong 
leaves, variously jagged and cut on the edges: the 
stems upright, numerously branched on every side,, 
three feet high or more: the calyx is twelve-leaved, 
recurved, linear, the length of the corolla: the 
flower very dark purple, with white anthers : the 
fruit ovate: the receptacle subulate, with bristle¬ 
shaped chaffs. It flowers from June to October: 
the flowers are very sweet, and there is a great va¬ 
riety in their colour, some being of a purple ap¬ 
proaching to black, others of a pale purple, some 
red and others variegated. It abo varies in the 
leaves, some being finer cut than others: and 
sometimes from the side of the calyx come out 
many slender peduncles sustaining small flow¬ 
ers, tike the {proliferous or) Hen-and-chicken 
Daisy* 

The ninth is a low perennial plant, with a 
branching stalk spreading wide on every side; 
the leaves are of a silvery colour; the flowers 
are small, pale, and have no scent: the stem 
has white nairs thinly scattered over it: the 
root-leaves are somewhat toothed; stem-leaves 
undivided, and ciliale,towards the base. It is a 
native of the Levant, flowering from June to 
October. 

The tenth species has a perennial root, from 
which arise three or four stalks, the lower parts of 
which have linear leaves about four inches long, 
and the eighth of an inch broad, of a silvery co¬ 
lour, ending in acute points ; the upper part of 
the stalk is naked for six or seven inches in 
length, and sustains at the top one pale-blue 
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flower. rt is a native of the mountains of 

Daiiphiiie, flowering in July. 

Thr eleventh ha* * weak shrubby stalky which 
divide into several branches, and rises about 
five feet high : the leaves are ovate-lanceolate, 
three inches long, and an inch ami halt broad, 
deeply crenate, of alight green, and a little hairy: 
the peduncle terminating, sustaining one pale 
flesh-coloured flower* Jt is a native of Africa, 
flowerimr from July to October: it varies in the 
leaves* 'The variety with the leaves finely cut, 
has, according to Mi tier, tin* stalks hairy, and 
dividing into several branches : the bottom 
leaves arc lanceolate crenale and entire j but 
those on the upper part of the stalk are blpin¬ 
nate : the flowers are produced on lung naked 
footstalks from the end of the branches ; are 
of a pale flesh-colour and large, but have no 
scent. 

The twelfth rises with a shrubby stalk three 
feet high, and divides into several woody knotty 
branches : the leaves are narrow, silvery, entire, 
four inches long, and a quarter of ail inch 
broad : the flowers stand upon very long naked 
peduncles at the end of the branches, and arc of 
a fine blue colour* It is 3 native of Candia and 
Sicily. According to Miller, the plant from 
Candia has shorter and much broader leaves, 
and not so white as those of the Sicilian ; the 
flowers are not so large, and are of a pale purple 
colour. 

Culture .—All the animal and biennial sorts 
may be increased by seed, which should be 
sown in a bed or border of common mould, or 
in pois to be forwarded in the hot-bed in the 
early spring months; hut the biennial sort is 
better sown in the latter end of the summer, as 
about August, as they flower stronger and more 
fully the following summer. Some may how- 
ever be sown at both seasons. 

When tht plants have attained some growth, 
in the spring-sown sort, they should be pricked 
out into the places where they are to grow, on 
beds, to be afterwards removed : and in the au¬ 
tumn-sown sorts into nursery-rows, six or eight 
inches apart, to be removed into the places 
where they are to remain, with balls about their 
roots, in the following spring, being duly wa¬ 
tered and kept free from weeds* 

The starry sort is best sown in patches in 
the borders or clumps where the plants are to 
flower. 

The herbaceous perennial kinds may be readily 
increased by sowing the seeds in a bed or border 
of good light earth, in the spring season, the 
plants being planted out when they have at¬ 
tained a little growth where they are to grow: 
they are also capable of being raised by parting 


the roots and planting them out where they arc 
to urow in the autumn. 

The shrubby kinds may be readily raised by 
planting slips or cuttings of the young branches 
in the spring or summer season, in the former 
season in pots ami plunged itt a moderate hot¬ 
bed, or under a glass inime j but in the latter, 
in the 0|wn ground, bcin^ well shaded and wa¬ 
tered. They soon become tolerable well rooted, 
and in the autumn may he potted off into sepa¬ 
rate pots tilled with light loamy earth, and 
managed in the same manner as other exotic 
gran-house planu during the winter. 

The annual and perennial sorts afford orna¬ 
ment and variety among other plants of the 
fluwer kind m the borders, &c. t and the shrubby 
kinds produce variety in green-house collec¬ 
tions. 

&CALLIOY, See Allium. 

SCANDIX, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous annual and pcminial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pintamlria 
Digymat and ranks in the natural order of Vm~ 
beUuti£ or L'tnMlrJerte. 

The characters are: that the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel, long, with few rays : partial more 
abundant: involucre universal none: partial 
five-leaved, length of the umbel let; perianth 
proper obsolete: the corolla universal difform, 
radiate: florets of the disk abortive: proper 
petals five, inffex-emarginate; the inner ones 
smaller ; outmost larger : the stamina have five 
capillary fi laments; anthers roundish: the pis- 
(ilium is an ublmig inferior germ: styles two, 
awl-shaped, length of the least petal, distant, 
permanent; stigmas in the radiant florets ob¬ 
tuse; there is no pericarpium : fruit very long 
awl-shaped, bipartite: the seeds (wo, awl-shaped, 
convex and grooved on one side, flat on the 
Other. 

The species is S. cercfotium^ Garden Cher¬ 
vil* 

It has an annual root; the leaves are of an 
exceedingly delicate texture, smooth, shining, 
tri pinnace; with the segments deeply semi pinnate, 
and the lobules lanceolate, shortly two-tooihed, 
or three-toothed; the stein smooth, from afoot to 
two feet in height, hairy only under the origin of 
the branches, whence always are produced two 
branches and a single leaf: the flowers white. 
It is a native of many parts of Europe, flowering 
in May* It was formerly much more cultivated 
than at present. It ts 11 W as a culinary plant in 
winter and spring, and is a native of the Levant. 

Cultures —This plant may be raised from seed 
by sowing at different times in the early spring, 
as from February to March, and also in August 
for winter use, in beds of common earth, raking 
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the seed m : it afterwards only requires to be 
kept clean from weeds. 

The leaves are used in their young slate while 
green and tender, 

SCARLET BEAN. See Phaseolhs, 
SCARLET CARDINAL FLOWER. See 
Lobelia. 

SCARLET CONVOLVULUS. See Iro- 

Wjt A, 

SCARLET HORSH; CHESTNUT. See 
Pavia, 

SCARLET JASMIN. SeeBrGNOMA, 
SCARLET LUPJN. Sec Lathyhus. 

SCARLET LYCHNTS. See Lychnis. 

SCARLET OAK, See Quercus. 

SCHINUS, a genus affording plants of the 
shrubby evergreen exotic kinds for the green* 
house and stove* 

It belongs to the eU^s and order Dheda De- 
candria , and ranks in the natural order of Du- 

The characters are : that in the male ibe ca¬ 
lyx is a one-leafcd, five-parted perianth, spread¬ 
ing, acute: the corolla has five oval petals, 
spreading, petioled: the stamina have ten filiform 
filaments, length of the corolla, spreading: an¬ 
thers roundish : the pistilium a rudiment with¬ 
out a stigma. Female —the calyx is a one- 
kafed, five-parted perianth, acute, permanent: 
the corolla has five oblong petals, spreading, 
petioled: the pistilium is a roundish germ: 
style none; stigmas three, ovate; the pcricar- 
pinm is a globular three celled berry : the seeds 
solitary, globular. 

The species are: 1. S. itwlle^ Peruvian 
Mastick Tree; 2. S. Artira^ Brasilian Mastiek 
Tree* 

The first rises with a woody stem eight or 
ten feet high, dividing into many branches, co¬ 
vered with a brown rough bark ; the leaves are 
alternate on the branches, composed of several 
pairs of leaflets from ten to fifteen, each about 
an inch and half long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad at the base, lessening gradually to the 
point, and having a few serraturcs on their 
edges; they are ol a lucid green, and emit a 
turpentine odour when bruised. The flowers 
are produced in loose bunches at the end of the 
branches; arc very small, white, and have no 
odour. It is a native of Peru. 

The second species differs from the first only 
in having the leaflets entire and all equal in size. 
It is a native of Brazil and Peru, 

Culture. —The first is increased by sowing 
seeds obtained from its native situation in puis 
filled with fresh mould, plunging them in a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed; fresh air and water should be 
frequently givetij when in five or six weeks ihc 
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plants will be fit to plant out in separate smafl 
pots filled with soft loamy mould, re-plunging 
them in the hot-bed, and giving projwr shade 
till they are fresh rooted. They should after* 
wards be gradually inured to the open air during 
the summer season, being taken under shelter 
before the frosts commence. 

They are tender while young, requiring a little 
warmth in winter, hut the protection of the green¬ 
house will be sufficient afterwards. 

It is also capable of being increased by layers 
and cuttings ; the former may be laid down in 
the spring, and the later planted out in the early 
spring; the plants when well rooted being treated 
as the neediings. 

The second sort may be increased in the same 
method ; but the plants require to be continued 
in the stove for several winters, when they may 
be preserved In a moderate green-house. 

They aflbtd variety among other exotic plants 
in green-house collections, 

■SCILLA, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy, bulbous-rooted, perennial Icmd, 

It belongs to the class and order Hevandvia 
Mo)}Qg}jnia f and ranks in tbe natural order of 
Corunarict* 

The characters arc : that there is no calyx : 
iht corolla has six ovate petals, spreading very 
much, deciduous; the stamina have six awl- 
shaped filaments, shorter by half than the co¬ 
rolla : anthers oblong, incumbent : the pistil- 
lum is a roundish germ : style simple, length of 
the stamens, deciduous: stigma simple; the peri* 
carpium is a subovate capsule, smooth, three- 
groovtd, three-celled, threc-valvcd; the seeds 
many, roundish. 

The species are: I» S , Tntrrilima, Officinal 
Squill ; 2. 5. Lilia-Hyaci utility Lily-rooted 

Squill; 3. S. Itaikdj Italian Squill; 4. S. 
Peruviana^ Peruvian Sqviill; 5. S. 

Nodding Squill ; 6. S . campanulata , Spanish 
Squill; 7. S. autumnali^ Autumnal Squill, 

The first has a very large root, somewhat 
pear-shaped, composed of many coats as in the 
Onion, and having several fibres coming out at 
the bottom, and striking deep in the ground. 
From the middle of the root arise several shining 
leaves, a foot long, and two inches broad at 
their base, lessening all the way to the top, 
where they end in points; they continue green 
all the winter, and decay in the spring: then 
the flower-stalk comes out r rising two feet 
high, naked about half way, and terminated by 
a pyramidal thyrse of flowers, which are while. 
It is a native of Spain, Portugal, Sec. flowering 
here in April and May. 

There are varieties with a red, and with a 
white root. 
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The second specks has a scaly root tike the soon lengthened out into a raceme* It is a na- 
Lity ; it is oblong ami yellow, very tike that of live of France, Spain, ?cc* 

Martagou: the leaves are shaped like those of the It is observed that most old writers distin* 
White Lily, but are smaller: the stalk is slender, finish a larger and a smaller son; but these differ 
and rises a foot high j it is terminated by blue merely in size: and some have noticed a variety 
flowers, winch appear in June, It is a native with white flowers." 

<*f Spain, Portugal, &c. Culture .—These plants maybe increased by 

The third l.as a roundish solid bulb, like that offsets from the roots, and by seeds, but the 

of the hyacinth : the leavts come out sparadlv, first is the better mode* 

and arc very like those of the English hare-bells: The offsets may be taken off every other year, 

the stem seven or t ight inches IhzIi, terminated and be planted out at the lime the leaves and 
bv clustered flowers of a pale blue colour; at stems decay* 

first disposed in a sort of umbel or depressed The seed should be sown in the autumn, on 
spike, but afterwards drawing up to a point and light mould in shallow boxes or pans, in the 

forming a conical corymb* same manner as in the Hyacinth, the same cir- 

Thc fourth species has a larerc solid root, cuinstances being attended to in the culture* 
raised a linlc pyramidal in the middle, covered The plants are long in flowering in this way, 
with a brown coat, from tins come out before except in the last species, which should have a 
winter five or seven leaves, six or eight inches dry loamy soil* 

long, of a lucid green, keeled, and spreading The first son, as being a native of the sea-shores, 

almost flat on the ground: from the centre of cannot be well propagated in other situations, 
these come out one, two, or three scapes, as the plants are apt to be destroyed by the frosts 
thick, succulent, six or e'ght inches high, ter- in winter, and to grow indifferently in the sum- 
mi nated by a conical corymb of flowers, upon mer season from the want of salt water, 
pretty long pedicels. They afford variety in the beds and borders 

There are varieties with a deep Hue, and with of pleasure-grounds, 
a white flower ; it is often known hy the name SCORPION SENNA, See Coronilla. 

of Hyacinth of Peru, It is a native of Spain, Por- SCORPHJKUS, a genus containing hardy 

tugaf, and Barbary. herbaceous plants of the annual kind* 

The fifth has a targe solid purplish root,from It belongs to the class and order Diatlelphia 
which come out five or six leaves, lying on the Decandria y and ranks in the natural order of 
ground, above a foot long, and an inch broad, PapdhnacetB or Legitminosaf, 
keeled, channelled, and of a luciii green ; from The characters are; that the calyx is a simple 
among these arise two, three, or four purplish umbel; perianth one-leafed, erect, inflated, 
•talks, eight or nine inches high, sustaining to- very slightly compressed, half-five-cleft, acute t 
wards the top five or six flowers, which come teeth almost equal ; the upper ones less divided: 
out singly from the side; they are of a violet- the corolla papilionaceous: banner roundish, 
blue colour, and appear in April. It is a native emarginate, reflexed, spreading: wings sub- 
*f the Levant. ovate, loose, with a blunt appendix : keel half- 

In the sixth species the bulb is oblong, white, mooned, with the belly gibbous, acuminate, 
whence come out five or six leaves, a foot long, erect, two-parted below : the stamina have 
and half an inch broad, of a lucid green, and a diadelphous filaments, (simple and nine-cleft,) 
little keeled: scape nine or ten Inches high, ascending: ambers small: the pistillum is an 
firm, and sustaining many flowers at the lop, oblong germ, cylindrical, a little reflexed: style 
disposed in a loose panicle, each on a pretty bent-in upwards ; stigma a terminating point; 
long pedicel which is erect, but the flower it* the peri carp turn is an oblong legume, subcyHn- 
sci foods: the corolla is of a deep blue violet drical, coriaceous, striated, rugged, revolute, 
colour It is a native of Spain and Portugal; divided internally into several transverse cells, 
flowering in May. obscurely knobbed externally by the contraction 

The seventh has the bulb ovate-roundish, of the joints : the seeds are solitary, roundish* 
coated, whitish: the leaves numerous, much The species cultivated are: 1; S. vtrmicul<ita 3 
shorter than the scape, two or three inches long. Common Caterpillar; S* S. muricata , Two* 
linear, obtuse, channelled, spreading, scape from flowered Caterpillar; 3. S. sulcata^ Furrowed 
three or four to six inches in height, round, Caterpillar* 

upright, striated, below whitish green, above The first has the stalks herbaceous, trailing, above 
purplish; appearing villose when magnified, a foot long, lying on the ground, and having at 
Sometimes there is a second scape; the flowers each joint a spatulate leaf on a long footstalk ; 
six, ten, or even twenty in a corymb, which is the peduncles axillary, sustaining at the top one 
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vHIow flower, which is succeeded by a thick 
twisted pod, the size and appearance of a large 
gre -n caterpillar. It is a native of the South 
of Europe. 

The second species has stronger stalks than 
the first; the leaves are much broader; the pe¬ 
duncles support two smaller flowers ; the pods 
are slender, longer and more twisted, and are 
armed with blunt spines on their outside. It is 
a native of the South of Europe. 

The third has slenderer stalks than either of 
the former ; the leaves stand upon shorter foot¬ 
stalks, but are shaped like those of the first sort; 
the peduncles are slender, and frequently sup¬ 
port three flowers ; the pods are slender, not so 
much twisted as the former, and armed on their 
outside with sharp distinct spines. It is a na¬ 
tive of the South of Europe, and Barbary. 

Culture *—T hese plants may be increased by 
sowing the seeds in me places where they are to 
remain in ihe early spring months, three or four 
seeds being put in, in a place, the plants should 
be thinned properly and kept clean from weeds 
afterwards, when they will produce flowers, and 
puds having the resemblance of caterpillars, 
about the month of June. 

The first soit is the moct deserving of culti¬ 
vation,' as being the largest in the pods and 
most perfectly formed. 

They afford ornament and, variety ill their 
curious pods, 

SCOKZONERA, a genus containing a plant 
of the tap-rooted esculent kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Sy agenesia 
Pohjgamiu JEquoiis, and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite? Semiflosculosce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is com* 
mon, imbricate, long, suhcyiindrical: scales 
about fifteen, scariosc at the edge: the corolla 
compound, imbricate, rent form : enrol lets her¬ 
maphrodite numerous, the outer a little longer : 
proper onc-petalled, ligulate, linear, truncate, 
five-toothed : the stamina have live capillary 
filaments, very short: anther cylindrical, tubu¬ 
lar ; the pisnllum is an oblong germ: style fili¬ 
form, length of the stamens ; stigmas two, re- 
flexed : there is no pericarpmm : calyx ovate- 
oblong, converging and finally spreading and 
re flexed ; the seeds solitary, oblong, cylindrical, 
striated, shorter by hall than the calyx ; pappus 
feathered, sessile, with chaffy and bristly rays 
mixed; the receptacle naked. 

The species cultivated is £, Hhpa?iica t Gar¬ 
den VipeEs-grass, or Spanish Scorzoucra, 

It has a carrot-shaped root, about the thick¬ 
ness ol a finger, and covered with a dark brown 
skin ; it is white within, and has a milky juice : 
die lower leaves nine or ten inches long/ and an 


inch and half broad in the middle, ending with 
along acute point; the *talk three feet high, 
smooth, brandling at top, and having on it a 
few narrow embracing leaves : the fluwei L 3 are 
bright yellow, ft is a native of Spam, the South 
of France, ficc, 

J It is cultivated for the root, which is boiled 
and eaten as carrots, or it may be tried in bat¬ 
ter, whr:h is probably the better way uf vf.ng 
it. 1'hey are ready lor use in the autumn and 
winter season. 

Culture t —These crops should be raided from 
seed sown eiiber in :he autumn or spring sea¬ 
son, about April, in an open spot of ground 
where the soil is li Jit and Jme* The best mode of 
sowing them is in shallow drills, about a foot 
apart, in a thin manner, covering them in to 
the depth of half a:i inch : the plants, wht’ii of 
some growth, should be thinned out when they 
are too thick, to the distance of six or eight 
inches, keeping them clean from weeds by hoeing. 

Some also raise them hy sowing the. seed 
broad-cast over the surface, and afterwards 
thinning the plants or transplanting them into 
other beds ; but the first is the most successful 
method, and transplanting should never be 
practised with tap- rooted plants. 

The roots may be taken up in the autumn, 
and preserved m the same manner as those of 
carrots; but they are sometimes left in the 
ground to be pulled as they are made use of. 

In order to save seed, some ot the best plant® 
should be left where sown, to run to seed, which, 
when perfectly ripened, should be collected and 
preserved m a dry situation till wanted, 
SCOTCH FIR, See Pinus. 
SCREW-PINE. See Pandakus, 

SCREW-TREE. See Ueuctkrks. 

SCHOPHULARIA, a gums comprising 
plants of the fibrous-rooted, herbaceous, and 
shrubhv kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamta 
jingiospennietf and ranks in the natural order of 
Persunutce* 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a one- 
ltafed perianth, five-cleft, permanent; segments 
shorter than the corolla, rounded : the corolla 
one-petalled, unequal; tube globular, larger, 
inflated ; border five-parted, very small ; seg¬ 
ments, the two upper larger, erect; two lateral, 
spreading a little ; one lowest, bent back ; the 
stamina have four linear filaments, declining, 
length of the corolla; of which two are later: 
anthers twin ; the pistillum is an ovate germ * 
si vie simple, situation and length of the stamens: 
stigma simple; the pcncarpium is a roundish 
capsule, acuminate, two-ccllcd, Uvo-valved r 
partition folded, constructed of the margins of 
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the valves bent in ; opening at the top * the 
seeds very many, small r the receptacle roundish, 
insinuating itbult into each cell. 

The species cultivated are: l. S# Jrufaren< t 
Shrubby Figwort; 2. S# fti/blfafu, Threc-leavcd 
Figwort; 3# S. satnirttcijbli<t t Efder~lt + aved Fig- 
wort ; 4* £. lucvfo} Shining-leaved Figwort. 

The first has the stem perennial, (or becoming 
.woody,} four-cornered, acute-angled, brachiate 
below: the leaves ovale, toothed, shining, 
smooth, small, opposite; the lower obovate; the 
upper oblong: the raceme terminating, leafy, 
with quite entire bractes, and opposite trifid pe¬ 
duncles, the length of the braetts: corollas small, 
very dark purple, with the lateral segments white, 
and the lowest very ±*mall< A native of Portugal. 

The second species has the stem simple or 
sparingly branched, erect, smooth, four-cor¬ 
nered, striated: the leaves cordate, smooth and 
even, shining, veined, obtuse, unequally and 
obtusely double-toothed, petioEcd; the lower 
ones often eared at the base: the raceme inter¬ 
rupted : the peduncles alternate: the flowers 
pcdict'Hed, in racemeleU# According to Ptuke- 
net, they are beautifully variegated with red and 
yellow. It is a native of Corsica and Africa, 
and is biennial or perennial. 

In the third the stem is erect, four-cornered 
from the decurrent petioles: the leaves pinnate, 
with five or seven leaflets, (besides the smaller 
ones ptaced between them) cordate, wrinkled, 
smooth above, serrate, with the end one larger: 
the raceme terminating, composed of very short, 
iiubdiehotomuus, axillary peduncles in pairs: 
flowers large, purple with the lower lip greenish. 
It is a native of Portugal, flowering from July 
to September, and perennial. 

The fourth species, according to Miller, is a 
biennial plant, with stalks fifteen inches high, 
thick, smooth, and having scarcely any corners: 
leaves pinnate, narrow, of a lucid green, thick, 
succulent, and divided into many leaflets, which 
arc again divided (bipin uatc): flowers in loose 
bunches on the sides and at the top of the stalk, 
of a dark brown colour with a mixture of green# 
It is a native of the kingdom of Naples. 

Culture #—These plants may be increased by 
seeds, which should be sown in autumn in the 
borders or other places where the plants are to 
remain. The plants should be kept free from 
weeds; when the roots continue several years, 
unless destroyed by severe frosts, it is there¬ 
fore a good practice to have some in pots pro¬ 
tected by a frame and glasses: and as the young 
plants flower the strongest, a proper succession 
should be sown annually- They may also be 
sometimes raised from the parted roots; and the 
shrubby sorts by cuttings in the summer. 

They afford ornament in the clumps, fee# 
Voi., II, 


SCULL-CAP. Sec Scutellaria, 

SCUTELLARIA, a germs containing plant* 
of the hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamin 
G}pnnosp*'rmh 3 and ranks in the EaUiral order 
of / rrirritfafcc. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
leafcd perianth, very short, tubular; mouth 
almost entire; after flowering closed with a lid ; 
the corolla one-petal ltd, ringent: tube very short, 
bent backwards: throat long, compressed": upper 
lip concave, trifid; middle little segment concave, 
emarginate ; side ones flat, sharpish, lying under 
the middle one; lower lip wider, emarginate: 
the stamina have four filaments, concealed be¬ 
neath the upper lip, of which two are longer: 
anthers small: the pisrillum is a four-parted 
germ: $Lyle filiform, situation and length of the 
stamens: stigma simple, curved in, acuminate: 
there is no pericarpium : calyx closed by a lid, 
helmet-shaped, doing the office of a capsule, 
three-sided, opening by the lower margin : the 
seeds four, roundish# 

The species are: I. S* intrgrifolic t Entire¬ 
leaved Skull-cap; a# 5. peregrina t Florentine 
Skull-cap; 3 . S, attissiim r, Tall Skull cap. 

The first has the stems two feet high, sending 
out many side branches: the lower leaves heart- 
shaped and serrate, standing upon pretty long 
foot-stalks; upper leaves ovate and entire; the 
flowers in very long loose spikes at the end of 
the branches; they are of a purple colour, and 
appear at the end of June. It is a native of 
North America# 

The second species has the stem hairy, two 
feet high: the flowers are purple or white# It is 
a native of Italy, fee# 

The third has the stems three or four feet 
high, sending out a few slender branches: the 
flowers are purple, with longer tubes than those 
of any of the other sorts, tx is a native of tile 
Levant# 

Culture ,—These are all raised from seed, 
which should he sown in the autumn or spring, 
but the former is the belter season, in the places 
where they are to remain, or in a border lo be 
removed afterwards# When the plants arc up 
they should he properly thinned out and kept 
free from weeds# 

They afford variety in the borders, clumps, 
and other parts of pleasure-grounds. 

SEA CABBAGE. See Bbassica and 
Crambk* 

SEA DAFFODIL# See Pancratium# 

SEA GRAPE, See Coccoloba# 

SEA HOLLY# See Erynghjm. 

SEA LAUREL# Sec Phyllanthu^# 

SEA ONION. Sec Scat a, 

SEA P£A< See Pisum, 
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' SEA PINK* See Ckrasticm. 

SEA PURSLANE. See Art uplex. 

SEA-SIDE GRAPE. See Coccoloba* 

SEA LAUREL* See Xylophvi.la, 

SEA PJGEON-PEA* See Somoni 
SEAL, SOLOMONS, See ConvallabIa. 
SEDUM- ft genu* containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous succulent kind* 

U belong* to tbe class and order Dccandria 
Pentagyrtw, afld rank* in tbe natural order of 
Siucukati spi . 

The character* are : that the calyx is a five* 
cleft perianth, acute, erect, permanent; the 
corolla baa five petal*, lanceolate, acuminate, 
flat, spreading : nectaries five; each^ very knall 
emarginate scale, inserted into each gemt qt tbe 
base on the outside: the stamina have ten awl- 
shaped filaments, length of the corollas 
anthers roundish: the pisullum has five oblong 
germs, ending in more slender styles : stigmas 
obtuse; the pencarpium five capsules, spreading, 
acuminate, compressed, emarginate towards the 
base, opening on the inside longitudinally by ft 
suture: the seeds numerous, very small* 

The specie* cultivated are; I. S f TekphUm > 
"Orpine Stonecrop; 2. £* Anacampseros f Ever¬ 
green Orpine ; 3. S. Aizmrt f Yellow Stonecrop; 
t 4, S. populifolium. Poplar-leaved Stonccrop; 
5. S, Stella turn, Starry Stonecrop; fi. S* Cebtza f 
Purslane-leaved Stonccrop ; 7. S. dmyphyUmx, 
Thick-leaved Stonecrop; 6. S. reflexum t Ydlow 
Stone crop } 5. ntpestre* Rock Stonecrop; 

10. S, Hispmicum f Spanish Stonecrop; 11* S* 
aihum, White Stonecrop; IS. £. «crv, Biting 
Stonecrop, or Wall Pepper; 13. S*S€Xongrdare y 
Insipid Stonecrop; 14. S. AngUcum^ English or 
Mild White Stonecrop; 15. S* Annua! 

Stonecrop. 

The first has a perennial tuberous root: the 
stems from one to two feet high and upwards, 
upright, simple or unhranched, leafy, round, 
smooth, solid, reddish and often dotted with 
red: the leaves almost covering the stem, sessile, 
ovate, fleshy, tooth-serrate, smooth and even, 
of a biueish green colour: the corymbs termi¬ 
nating, many-flowered, close or heaped together; 
the flowers oeep purple, very rarely white in this 
climate, though that seems to be the most com¬ 
mon colour in some foreign countries. It is a 
native of Portugal. 

There are several varieties, as with purple 
flowers, with white flowers, with broad leaves, 
and the Greater Orpine. 

The second species has fibrous perennial 
vooU: the stems trailing: tbe leaves standing 
alternate round the stems, almost an inch long, 
and half an inch broad: the flowers in a com¬ 
pact corymb, sitting close on the top of the 
stem: ihey are star-shaped, of a purple colour. 


and appear in July. It is an evergreen ; and a 
native of Germany. 

The third has a perennial root, composed of 
many thick fleshy fibre*, from which come out 
several stalks rising near a fool high : the leaves 
arc alternate on every side, thick, two inches — 
and a half long, and three quarters of an inch 
broad, and slightly serrate: the flowers bright 
yellow. It is a native of Siberia- flowering from 
July to September. f 

The fourth species has tbcf leaves cordate, 
thick and fleshy : tbe stem herbaceous, branched, 
erect, patulous, even, a foot high: the leaves 
alternate, remote, only at the ramifications, 
blunt, fleshy, smooth. When it grows in an 
open situation, exposed to 'the sun, the leaves 
and stalks become of a bright red colour. It is 
a native of Siberia, and the only hardy Sedum 
cultivated with us that has a shrubby stalk: the 
leaves are deciduous. It flowers m July and 
August, and is proper for a rock plant. 

Toe fifth is a low annual plant: tbe stalks rise 
three inches high, dividing at, top into two or 
three pans: the flowers pome.out singly from... 
the side of the stalk; are white, star-pointed* ■ 
and succeeded by star-pointed rough capsules. 

It is a native of Germany, &c. 

The sixth species has also an annual root: the 
stalks six or seven inches high/ dividing into 
smaller branches, which sustain small white 
flowers growing in large panicles. It is a na¬ 
tive of Germany, France, fltc. ' 

There ie a variety which has the stem more ~ 
erect, and the lower leaves ia threes or fours, 
tbe next opposite, and the uppermost alternate* 

The seventh has a perennial (biennis!) root, 4 
composed of small white fibres: tbe stems no* - 
merous, weak, prostrate and creeping, about , 
three inches long or somewhat itrorc, branched, 
in tufts, round, weak/ clammy, leafy: the * 
flowering branches erect*: the leave* mostly op¬ 
posite, closely imbricate, sessile, very thick and.' 
fleshy, broader than long, convex on the lowers 
nearly plane on the upper surface, glaucopa 
often with a tinge of purple ; dotted And some¬ 
times having a net of red veins: oq the flower¬ 
ing branches they are alternate. It is a native 
of many parts of Europe, as France, Stc, 

When introduced into a garden, it propagates 
itself freely upon walls, in waste places, and 
about garden pots; and no plant is better 
adapteu to the purpose of decorating rock-work, 
as it grows without any trouble, in any aspect, 
multiplying very much by youug shoots, and 
always looks beautiful* 

The eighth sjKcies has also a perennial root: 
the stems round, leafy, branched at the base, 
often hanging down, erect at tbe top; the leaves 
scattered, alternate, adoate-iessifej loose at the 
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base and produced, erect above, compressed, 
acuminate, extremely succulent, smooth, rather 
glaucous, frequently tinged with red; the lower 
ones turned back; when old they easily fall off; 
the (lowers arc in a terminating subcvmcd pani¬ 
cle, with many-flowered branches, for the most 
part recurved ; the flowers erect, bright yellow. 
It is a native of Europe, and is common here on 
walls and thatched roofs, and rocks in the 
northern counties, flowering in July, 

The ninth is a little smaller than the eighth : 
the leaves closely imbricate (before flowering) 
in five or sis rows, glaucous, flatted a little, 
acuminate; on the flowering stem somewhat 
remote, as in that sort, all erect, not bent back 
at the point. According to Withering, the dis- 
position of the leaves in five or six row* may 
lie best observed by viewing the plant with the 
ends of the branches opposed to the eye : the 
panicle mbeymed, many-flowered, with the 
nnmchleu scarcely reflexed: the flowers of a 
brigtit yellow or gold colour, often six-cleft, Tt 
i* a native of England and Wales, &c., peren¬ 
nial, flowering in July. 

This, as well as the above, is cultivated in 
Holland and Germany to mix with lettuces in 
salads. 

The tenth has a slender, fibrous, perennial 
root: the stems several, a hand high, reclining 
at the base, and then erect, round, tinged with 
red; the leaves, ou the flowering stems, pale 
green dotted with purple, oblong, thickish, 
round on one aide and flat on the other ; toward* 
the top, under the flowers, more swelling and 
shorter; leaves on young plants or barren shoots, 
in bundles, glaucous, without any purple dots, 
thinner, from a narrow base widening gradually, 
and ending in a blunt point: the stems divide at 
top into a few branchlets, forming a sort of 
umbel, (or rather cyme,) bearing sessile, star- 
like white flowers, stained with pale purple from 
a purple groove running along trie petals; these 
are six, sometimes seven in number, keeled and 
cusped. Tt is a native of Spain and Carinthia, 
flowering in July* 

The eleventh species has a perennial, fibrous 
mot i the stems decumbent at bottom, and there 
throwing out fibres; flowering stems upright, 
from three inches to a span in height, round, 
leafy, branched, smooth: the leaves Scattered 
thinly, spreading out horizontally, sessile, cy¬ 
lindrical, very blunt, smooth, fleshy, somewhat 
glaucous and generally reddish: panicle termi¬ 
nating, alternately branched, stibcymnsc, many- 
flowered, smooth. It is a native of Europe, oa 
socks, walls and roofs, flowering in July* 

It is eaten by some as a pickle. 

The twelfth lias also a perennial, fibrous root: 
the stems numerous, growing in tufta, much 


branched, decumbent, and creeping at the base, 
then upright, three inches high, smooth, round, 
very leaty: the leaves closely imbricate, blunt, 
flatted a little, from upright spreading, loose at 
the base: the cymes term mating, solitary, few- 
flowered: the flowers erect, sessile. It is a na¬ 
tive of Europe, flowering in July. 

The thirteenth species has the habit of the 
preceding sort, but is somewhat larger: the 
leaves are tubcylindrical j not ovate, and come 
out mostly by threes in a double row, and hence 
appear lobe imbricate in six rows ; this is most 
obvious iu the young shoots: they are very 
spreading, loose at the base, and scarcely gib¬ 
bous; the cyme is leafy; the flowers of a golden 
yellow colour. It is not acrid. It is a native of 
many parts of Europe, flowering at the end of 
June. 

The fourteenth has an annual, fibrous root: 
the stems in tufts, decumbent at the base, 
smooth, red, leafy: the leaves mostly alternate 
or nearly opposite, bluntish, somewhat glau¬ 
cous, produced and loose at the base: the cymes 
terminating, solitary, almost leafless, raceraed : 
the flowers erect, five-cleft. It is a native of 
Britain and Norway, 

The fifteenth specie* is also an annual plant, 
with an erect stalk, seldom rising above two or 
three inches high: the leaves are of a grayish co¬ 
lour: the flowers are small and white, and grow 
at the top of the stalk, in a reflexed spike, ft is 
a native of the North of Europe. 

Culture .—These plants are all raised without 
mucli difficulty, by proper care and attention to 
have the soil ary ana ot the poor sandy kind. 

Culture in tAe OrptTtt sorts .—These may all be 
readily increased by planting cuttings, during 
the summer months, in light mould in a shady 
situation, or in pots placed in similar situations. 
The plants in the open ground, as well as those 
in pots, should be kepi clean from weeds, ahd 
be watered frequently when the weather is 
dry* 

They may likewise be raised by parting the 
roots, and planting them in a similar manner in 
the spring or autumn. ^When the plants are 
once well established, they spread rapidly, and 
require little or no care. 

Culture in the St&ntcrop kini*~ These are 
raised without much trouble, by planting out 
their trailing stalks in the springer summer sea- 
eon, which readily take root. They thrive most 
perfectly on old walls, buildings, or rock-works. 
Where cuttings or roots of the perennial kinds 
are planted in some soft mud, placed upon such 
situations, they quickly take root and spread into 
the different joints and crevices, covering the 
whole in a very short time. 

The seed* of the annual sorts also, when sown 
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soon after they become ripe m such situations J 
sou -1 come up ami support them selves tyilhout 
further trouhl^A. 

Most at the perennial sorts are kept in the 
rmr^ries in full plants, lit for setmiir opt in rhe 
holders* Jots, &.ei t iiUr in the spring'far flower¬ 
ing the same year, or in i Lie amuum Jio flower 
in the following year/* 

The^plants may be planted out in any'dryish 
light soiTy in J^oraces, b ed», aiid other to lues, 
and in the sides of dry banks, or in any efi vated 
rubbishy soil, as well as in poi|.|o move to dif- 
farm parts occasionally ; or also some 6f the 
evergreen kinds, to introduce in their pots among 
winter plants under shelter, to inc rease the vari¬ 
ety* In most sorts, they may also be introduced 
as rock plains, to embellish artificial rock-works, 
ruins, and other similar places in pleasure - 
rounii The Stynecrops and other low trailing! 
inds may also be made to occupy the tops of 
any low walls, pent-houses, sheds, or other low 
buildings. 

The twelfth and thirteenth sorts may likewise 
be disposed iu patches towards the fronts of bor¬ 
ders, &c. as they spread thick and tufty dost 1 to 
the ground, and flower abundantly ; and beipg 
planted in pots, arc proper to place in the out¬ 
side of windows, copings id’low Avails, and iq 
balconies, and court yards, in assemblage .with 
other low fancy plants j they Wul closely over¬ 
spread the surface, and flower profusely as far 
as they ex I crnL 

SEL AGO, a genus furnishing plants of the 
shrubby and under-shrubby kinds. 

It. belongs to the class and order Didt/narnia 
GijmfiQiptTMta 9 and ranks in the natural order 
of Aggregate?* * 

The characters are: that the calyx is f eme- 
leafed, four-cleft perianth, (five-cldtO^small, 
permanent : lower segment larger ; the corolla 
one-petalkd : tube very small, filiform, scarcely 
perforated : bolder spreading, five-parted, al¬ 
most equal j the two upper segments smaller j 
the lowest fargtr t the stamina have four capil¬ 
lary fiianij^ts, length of the corolla, into which 
they are inserted ; thej two upper ones longer: 
anthers simple; the! pi st ilium is a roundish 
germ: styteBimplcJ fenglli of the s tam^ 
stigma simple, acute! there is no periparphmi : 
corolla (calyx) involving the seed ; the seed one 
or two, round. slu 

The species cultivated are: l . S. cnryml'Qsa, 
Fine-leaved flclagoj 2. S. spuria , Linear-leaved 
Sclago ; 3- A watm Ovate-headed Sdago. 

The first lias slender woody stems, rising 
seven or eight feet high, but so weak as to re¬ 
quire suppbft; they send out many slender 
branches : the leaves are short, linear, hairy, 
cuuimg out in dusters ; [he flowers small, and 


of a pure white ; appearing in July and August, 
but not followed by seeds m this climate. 

J lie second species lias a suffruticosc stem; 
the leaves alternate, clustered: the spikes ovate- 
oblong, blunt, closely imbricate; with oblong* 
membranaceous bractes : the corollas five-deft, 
violet; with a long filiform tube: the capsule 
six-valved. It is bienoiaL flowering in June, 

The third lias whigipwers, with a yellow 
spot on the tw o upn^rtiitm segments, and some¬ 
times on ail of thejn,' and an urange spot at ihe 
mouth of die lube, It i^vMrable not so much 
on account of its beamy, all the curious struc¬ 
ture ofnts spiked , and the FragranCy of its 
flowers. It flowers in June and July, and as 
well as the rcH it b a Jlaiivc of the Cape. 

C it hurt*.— They may be increased by cuttings 
and layers- The catlings should be made fronrfhe 
young under shoots, and be planted uui during 
the summer months in a bed of fresh earth, cover¬ 
ing them dose with a bull- or hand-glass, shad¬ 
ing them from the sun, and refreshing than now 
and then with water. They should be gradually 
hardened? and then transplanted into small pots, 
placing them in the shade fill I hey have taken 
root. The layers may be laid clown in the 
autumn or spring, and when well footed ho 
taken off and plan led out in pots, as above The 
plants should afterwards be placed out with 
oilier hardy greenhouse plants, arid about the 
end of October removed into the dry stove. 
They only require piateefwm from frost, being 
treated in the same manner with the hardier sort 
*of greenhouse plants. 

They afford ornament and variety in green¬ 
house collections, 

SEMPERVTVITM, a genus containing plants 
of the succulent, hardy, herbaceous, evergreen, 
and shrubby perennial kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Dodecandria 
PolygyntGi (Dodeeagynia,) and ranks in the 
natural order of Sucouiciflte* 

The characters are ;"thaL the calyx is a six- to 
twelve-parted perUttthp<®ncavc, acute, perma¬ 
nent : ihotyrolla has six to twelve petals, ob¬ 
long, ktqccol ate, acute, concave, a little bigger 
than the calyx; Uw\stamina have from six to 
twelve filaments (or more), subulate-slender : 
anthers roundish; the pistillum from $ix to 
twelve germs, in a ring* erect; ending in ^as 
many spreading styles: stigmas acute. 

The species cultivated are; I. S, tec tommy 
Gammon Housekck ; 2. S* glol ifemm, Globu¬ 
lar Hmisclcck; 3. S. QTQumommm^ Cobw&b 
Ilouselcck ; 4. 5. montanumy Mountain ftthise- 
leek; 5* S. arbbreum 9 Tree Houseleek; 6.5, Ca- 
nar tense } Canary House leek- 

The first has a perennial fibrous root: the 
root-leaves ia form of a full-blown double-rose, 
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sessile, wedge*shaped or obovale, somewhat 
more than aiMnch long, very fleshy, thick^ flat 
above, a little convex beneath, keeled and whitish, 
smooth on both sides, the edges 1 ringed with 
hairs and generally tinced with red, pointed, 
upright, gradually smaller inwards: offsets on 
long footstalks, globular, the si see of a pigeon's 
egg or larger, composed of erect leaves lying 
over each other: the flowering-sU m upright, 
from nine inches to a foot in height, round, 
fleshy, pubescent, having alternate, lanceolate, 
thinner leaves on it, of a reddish colour, at top 
branched and forming a sort of corymb; the 
branches spreading and sending back : the flowers 
numerous, clustered, upright, pubescent, flesh- 
coloured, all growing one way. It is a native 
of Europe, flowering in July- 

The second species has the leaves much nar¬ 
rower, and the heads furnished with a greater 
number oF them than those of the first sort, 
which grow more compact, and are closely set 
on their edges with hairs; the offsets are globu¬ 
lar, their leaves turning inward at the top, and 
lying close over each other; these arc thrown off 
from between the larger heads, and, falling on 
the ground, take root, whereby it propagates 
very fast: the flower-stalks are smaller, and do 
not rise so high aa those of the former; and the 
flowers are of a paler colour. It is a native of 
Russia, Austria, &c* flowering in June and 
Julv, 

'fhc third has much shorter and narrower 
leaves than the first: the heads are small and 
very compact: the leaves are gray, sharp-pointed, 
and have slender white threads crossing from one 
to the other, intersecting each other in various 
manners, so as in some measure to resemhle a 
spider's web : the flower-stalks about six inches 
high, succulent and round, having awl-shaped 
succulent leaves placed on them alternately : the 
upper part divides into two or three branches, 
upon each of which is a single row of flowers 
ranged on one side; each composed of eight 
lanceolate petals, of a bright red colour, with a 
deep-red line running along the middle; they 
spread open in form of a star, It is a native of 
Switzerland and Italy, flowering in June and 
July. 

The fourth species greatly resembles the first, 
but the leaves are smaller, and have no inden¬ 
tures on their edges: the offsets spread out from 
the side of the older heads, and their leaves arc 
more open and expanded: the flower-stalk is 
nine or ten inches high, having some narrow 
leaves below; the upper part is divided into 
three or four branches, closely set with deep-red 
flowers composed of twelve petals, and twenty - 
four stamens with purple anthers. It is a native 
of Germany, &c« flowering in June and July. 


The fifth rises with a fleshy smooth stalk eight 
or ten feet high, dividing into many branches, 
which are terminated by round heads or dusters 
of leaves lying over each other like the petals of 
a double rose, succulent, of a bright green, and 
having very small indentures on their edges: 
the stalks are marked with the vestiges of the 
fallen leaves, and have a light brown bark; the 
flower-stalks rise from the centre of these heads; 
and the numerous bright-yellow flowers form a 
large pyramidal spike, or thyrse. It is a native 
of Portugal, Etc. flowers through the winter, 
commonly from December to March. 

The sixth species seldom rises above a foot 
and a half high, unless the plants are drawn up 
by tender management: the stalk is thick and 
rugged, chiefly occasioned by the vestiges of 
decayed leaves: at the top is a very large crown 
of leaves, disposed circularly like a full-blown 
rose, large, succulent, soft to the touch, and 
pliable, ending in obtuse points winch are a little 
incurved: the flower-stalk comes out from the 
centre, and rises near two feet high, branching 
out from the bottom, so as to form a regular 
pyramid of flowers, which are of an herbaceous 
colour. It is a native of the Canary Islands, 
flowering in June and July. 

A variety of this with variegated leaves was 
obtained from a branch accidentally broken from 
a plant of the plain sort, at fiadmingtmi, the 
seat of the Duke of Beaufort. 

Culture .—The different herbaceous sons are 
all capable of being increased without difficulty 
by planting their off-set heads, which should be 
slipped with a few root fibres to them, and 
planted in the spring season on rubbish rock* 
works, or other place*, or in pots for variety: 
and the tender green-house, sorts may be raised 
from cuttings of the branches and from seeds; 
but the first is the better method. 

The cuttings should he made from die smaller 
branches in the early summer months, and be 
planted out in pots, or a bed of tine earth, in a 
warm shaded situation: where the cuttings are 
succulent, they should be laid in a dry place for a 
few days tnheal over ihe cut part; they should be 
shaded from the sun; and those in pots lightly 
watered in dry weather: when they arc become 
well rooted, they should be carefully removed 
into separate pots of a middle size, being placed 
in the grccn-house. Some forward these plain* 
by moan* of bark hot-beds. 

The seeds of the Canary kind should be sown in 
the autumn or early spring in pots of light mould, 
placing them in a garden-frame to protect them 
from frost, having the air freely admitted in mild 
weather: when the plants are come up, and 
have a little strength, they should be removed 
into small pots and placed in the green-house. 
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The first firsts are ornamental on walls, build - 
tugs, and rock-worka, as well as inputs; and 
the last two kinds among oLher potted green¬ 
house plants, 

SENA, See Cassia, 

SENECTO, a gcmis containing plants of the 
herbaceous, annual, and perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Poh/gQfnia Supet;fiua t and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite Dhcoid&e* 

The characters are ; that the calyx is common 
calycled, conical, truncate : scales awl-shaped, 
very many, parallel in a cylinder contracted 
above, contiguous, equal, fewer covering the 
base imhricatewisc, the tops mortised t the co¬ 
rolla compound, higher than the calyx : enrol leu 
hermaphrodite, tubular, numeroiA in the disk: 
females Jigulate in the ray, if any present; pro¬ 
per in the hermaphrodites funnel-form t border 
reflex, five-cJvft: in the females, if any, ob¬ 
long, obscurely three-toothed; the stamina in 
the hermaphrodites, filaments five, capillary, very 
small: anthercylindric, tubular: thepistilium in 
both: germ ovate: style filiform, length of the 
stamens: stigmas two, oblong, involute: there it 
no pericarpium: calyx conical, converging; the 
Reeds in the hermaphrodites solitary, ovate; pap¬ 
pus capillary, long ; in the female* very like the 
hermaphrodites: the receptacles naked, flat. 

The specks cultivated are; 1.5. hieracifotitt$ f 
Hieracium-teaved Groundsel; «• 5. Psende* 
Ckim t f Chinese Groundsel; 3. S+ h&stalv$} 
Spleen wort-leaved Groundsel; 4. S. eiegans, Ele¬ 
gant Groundsel, or Purple Jacob**. 

The first is an annual plant, with a round, 
channelled, hairy stalk, rising three feet high: 
the flowers in a state of terminating umbel, 
composed of dirty-white florets. It is a native 
of North America, flowering in August. 

The second species has a perennial root, com¬ 
posed of some thick fleshy tubers, sending out 
many fibres on every side; from which come out 
some large cut leaves shaped like those of the 
turnep, but smooth: the flower-stalk slender, 
afoot and half high, sustaining at the top a few 
yellow flowers. It U a native of the East Indies. 

The third has a herbaceous perennial stalk, 
branching out at the bottom, and rising about 
two feet and a half high; having narrow leaves 
at bottom, seven or eight inches long: ihe 
upper leaves are smaller, and embracing; they 
are very clammy: the upper part of the stalk 
divides into several very long peduncles, each 
sustaining one yellow flower. It is a native of 
the Cape, flowering most part of the summer. 

The fourth species is an annual plant, having 
manv herbaceous branching stalks, near three 
feet high; the flowers are produced in hunches 
on the top of the stalks ; are large, the ray of a 


beautiful purple colour, and the disk yellow. It 
is a native of the Cape, flowering from June ot 
July tilt the betiilining of autumnal frosts. 

There arc varieties with very double purple, 
and with equally double white flowers. The 
former is now chiefly cultivated. 

There are many other species that may be cul¬ 
tivated for variety. 

Culture* —The first and two last sorts are 
readily increased by planting cuttings of the 
branches in pots filled with fine mould in the 
ftummer season, shading them till they have 
taken root; and, as the winter approaches, re¬ 
moving them under the protection of the green - 
house, where they should remain till May, when 
they may be planted out in the borders or clumps. 

They may likewise be raised from seed, winch 
should be sown in the spring in pots, and placed 
in a gentle hot-bed. 

The second sort should be more carefully at¬ 
tended, being raised from oflF-sets, which should 
be planted in pots in the spring season, and 
plunged in the hot-bed of the stove, where the 
plants should be constantly kept. 

The first and two last sorts afford variety in 
borders, and among potted plants; and the se¬ 
cond in stove collections* 

SENGREEN* See Saxifraoa. 

SENNA. See Cassia. 

SENNA, BLADDER* See Columa* 
SENNA, SCORPION, SeeEMERus* 
SENSITIVE PLANT. See Miwosa* 
SERRATULA, a genus containing plants of 
the tall, hardy, herbaceous, perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngettesm 
Polygamia A'(/ualis f and ranks in the natural 
order of Compost fee Capitate 

The characters are: that the calyx is common 
oblong, subcylindrica), imbricate, with lance¬ 
olate, acute or obtuse, awnless scales: the co* 
roll* compound tubulous, uniform; corollets 
hermaphrodite, equal: proper one-pctalled, 
fannel-form: tube Wnt in; border ventricose, 
five-cleft: the stamina have five capillary, very 
short filaments: anther cylindrical, tubulous: 
the pistillum is an ovate germ: style filiform, 
length of the stamens: stigmas two, oblong, 
reflex; there is no pericarpium: calyx un¬ 
changed: the seeds solitary, obovate: pappus 
sessile, feathered: the receptacle chaffy, flat. 

The species cultivated arer I. 5- Notreboractn'- 
&is t Long- 1eawd Saw-wort; S. S. preratta f Tall 
Saw-wort; 3, 5. glauco t Glaucous* leaved Saw- 
wort: 4 . S+s<jmrrv.\Q, Rouch -headed Saw-wort ; 
3. 5. scarhsa f Ragged- cupped Saw-wort; 6. 5. 
spicata* Spiked Saw-wort. 

The first has a perennial root: the stalks se¬ 
veral, channelled, seven or eight feet high; the 
leaves from four lo five inches long, and one 
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inch broad in the middle, slightly serrate, downy 
ou their under side, sessile: the upper part of 
the sulk divides into peduncles, sustaining pur* 
pie flowers, which appear at the end of July* 
It is a native of North America, 

The second specks has a large, perennial, 
fibrous root: the stem branching, from four to 
seven or eight feet high; the leaves seven inches 
long, and an inch and half broad in the mid¬ 
dle, ending in acute points, entire, hairy on 
their under side, sessile : the flowers in loose 
bunches at the end of the branches ; the calyxes 
oval, composed of few scales terminating in 
bristles: the flowers are of a pale purple colour* 
It is a native of Virginia, Carolina, etc. 

The third has a perennial root: the stalks six 
or seven feet high, purple and channelled; the 
leaves about three inches long, and an inch and 
half broad in the middle, ending in acute points, 
stiff, serrate, and of a light green on both sides : 
the flowers in a loose terminating corymb, pur¬ 
ple, with roundish calyxes. It is a native of 
Maryland, Virginia and Carolina, flowering in 
October, 

The fourth species has a tuberous root, from 
which comes out a single stalk, rising near three 
feet high : the leaves stiff, about three inches 
long, entire, rough to the touch, pale greet) on 
both sides: the upper part of the stalk is adorned 
with purple flowers, having oblong, rough, 
prickly calyxes, coming out from the side alter* 
Mtcly; and the stalk is terminated by one head 
larger than the others. It is a native of Virginia, 
flowering in July and August. 

The fifth has a large tuberous root, from which 
comes out one strong channelled stalk, three or 
fcur feet high: the leaves frequent, about three 
inches long, and half an inch broad: the flowers 
purple, in a long loose spike, coming out from 
the side upon pretty long bluut peduncles; they 
have large rough calyxes composed of wedge- 
shaped scales. The upper flowers blow first, 
and appear in August. 

The sixth species has a tuberous root, from 
which comes out a single stalk from two to three 
feet high : the leaves very narrow, smooth, at 
bottom more than three inches long, but gnulu* 
ally diminishing to the top, sessile, and placed 
sound the stalk without any order; the flowers 
purple, smaller than in the fourth and fifth 
sorts, sessile, and forming a long loose spike. 
It is a native of North America, flowering from 
August to October. 

Culture .—These plants may all be increased 
by parting the roots and planting them out in 
the autumn when the stems decay, or in the 
spring; but the former is the better season. The 
old plants should not be parted ofteuer than 
every third year, and then not too small. 


They ait likewise all capable of being in* 
creased by seeds, when they can be had good, 
which should be sown in the autumn or early 
spring, in a border to the east, in slight drills. 
When the plants are a few inches high, they 
should be pricked out in nursery-rows to remain 
till the following autumn, and then planted out 
where they are to remain. 

They afford ornament in the borders, clumps, 
&c* being planted to the middle or the back, 
parts. 

SERVICE TREE. See Sorbus, 

SHADDOCK, See Citrus. 

SHADE, any thing that intervenes to ob¬ 
scure or protect from the rays of the sun. It is 
effected m various ways in gardening; as by 
mats, covers, ike. 

SHADING op PLANTS, the art of pro¬ 
tecting plants of young and tender growths in 
seed-beds, See. from the sun. It is a necessary 
work on many occasions, in warm, dry, sunny 
weather in spring and summer. See. in pricking 
out various sorts of small young plants from 
seed-beds into nursery-beds, pots, fee. as well 
as small cuttings, slips, above-ground off-sets, 
pipings, &c. as likewise occasionally in trans¬ 
planting any kind of more advanced plants, 
flowers, &c. into beds, or pots, in a hot, dry 
season ; and sometimes to seed-beds of particular 
sorts of small or curious seeds in hot sunny 
days; also to plants in hot-beds, under frames 
and glasses, both of young and more advanced 

E owths. It is the most commodiously and ef- 
ctually performed by garden mats in a sort of 
awning over the beds, to plants in the full 
ground, or to those in pots placed close to¬ 
gether; or sometimes to seed-beds, either in that 
way, or by being spread on the surface; in the 
latter method, being occasionally watered over 
the mats; or sometimes, in hot dry weather, by 
some loose straw litter strewed over seed-beds, 
which by screening the surface from the parch¬ 
ing sun, and preserving the moisture in the 
earth, promotes a more quick, regular, and free 
germination in the seed ; and when the plants 
are come lip, the covering is soon drawn off 
lightly with a wooden or other rake. To plants 
under glasses iu frames, 8cc. the occasional 
shading is effected either by mats spread thinly 
over the glasses, or sometime* by a little loose, 
long litter, shaken lightly over them, just 
during the fierce heat ot the sun. In all cases 
the shade should not be made too thick, so as 
to darken the plants too much. 

In the business of occasional shading, it ia 
in general only to be continued in the warmest 
time of sunny days, generally longer to plants, 
cuttings, 8cc. which have not struck root, than 
those that are in a growing stale; and in common 
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vrith all plants in the full ground, or others de- increasing growth, from smaPer into larger pots 
signed for placing in the open air, where occa- of different proportionable sizes, and some from 
eional shading is necessary, it should be discon* large pots into tubs, of still larger dimensions^ 
tinned on evenings, mornings, and nights, that as large plants of the American aloe, orange 
they may enjoy the benefit,of the fulTfrcsh air ami lemon tree kinds, &c. in that advanced 
at these times; as also die lender sorts, striking state sometimes only need occasional shift- 
or ad vane ins in growth under glasses, having oc- ing once in three or several years, especially 
casional shading when the stm is powerful, in when the pots or tul>s are capacious, containing 
the warmer part of the day, should remain un- a large supply nf earth, and arc occasionally re- 
shaded before and after that Eime, that they may freshed with some new compost at top, and a 
receive the necessary beneficial influence of light little way down round the sides about the ev- 
and air in a proper degree. But in plants, trente roots. And in some small slow growing 
cuttings, slips, &c, that have bad occasional plants, as in many of the succulent tribe, shift* 
shading till they have si ruck good root, and be- mg them once in two or three years may he sufo 
gin to advance a little in a renewed growth, the ficietH; other sorts want shifting annually into 
shading should be mostly discontinued gradually, larger pots, according as they advance in a free 
especially for those in beds, pots. See* in the open growth, as the hardy and tender kinds of herba- 
ground, or others designed for transplantation, ceous and shrubby plants, &c. And some of 
or for placing in pots, in the full air for the (he tender annual flower-plants, euliivated in 
summer, according to their kinds: but in pots, and forwarded in hot beds, being planted 
some small tender plants of slender growth, first in small pots, want shifting, in their tn- 
ihc occasional shading may probably be necessary creasing growth, into larger sizes, once or twice 
in longer continuation, as til! they acquire more the same season, as from April to the beginning 
strength ; and to plants remaining all summer of June, when being shifted finally into the rc^ 
in hoi-beds, or under frames and glasses, the quisite full-sized pots, they remain during their 
continuance of occasional moderate shading in exisicnce. 

hot sunny days will be proper; but in most But though large-grown plants, either of the 
young plants, cuttings, &c; pricked out or shrub or tree kind, as well as other plants of large 
planted as above, and designed for the full ground growths, after being finally stationed in the fullest 
or open air> not continued under glasses, the sized large pots and tubs, succeed several years 
having the benefit of occasional' shade till well without shifting, they should in the interval 
struck, is all they require* have the top earth loosened, arid down round 

The sorts of plants which require this kind of the sides to some little depth, removing the 
management are very numerous; but it is con- loosened old soil, and filling up the pots, tubs; 
stanily mentioned in their cult ure where necessary* &c* with fresh earth; settling it close by a mo- 

SH ALLOT* See Allium* derate watering* 

SHIFTING of PLANTS, the business of The usual season for occasional shifting such 
removing plants in pots from smaller into larger plants as require it, is principally the spring and 
ones, &c* to give them fresh earth or mould. It autumn, as from March to May for the spring 
is necessary occasionally in all plants in pots, to shifting; and from August to the end of Scjr- 
assi&t them with larger ones according as the ternber for the autumn ; though' in plants that 
advanced growth of the particular sorts renders can be removed with the full balls of earth about 
it proper, and at the same time to supply an the roots, it may be occasionally performed al* 
additional portion of fresh earth about the root most at any time; however, for any genera! 
fibres of the plants, to promote their growth; and shifting, the spring and autumn are "the most 
sometimes for the application of fresh compost, successful seasons, as the plants then sooner 
either in pari or wholly, from the plants having strike fresh root; and many sorts preferably in 
remained long on removed, and the old earth in the spring, by having the benefit of the same 
the pots being much decayed, or on account of growing season, and that of summer. 1 

some defect of growth jn the particular plants* In performing the business, it is mostly proper 

In regard to the necessity of shifting, it is, to remove the plants from the smaller to the 
in sonic degree, according to the advancing larger pots, with the balls of earth about the 
growth of the different sorts of plants : some mors, cither wholly, or some of the outward old 
sorts of a strong free growth require shifting earth, the dry or matted radicle fibres only bein£ 
once every year or two; others, more moderate carefully trimmed away, so as not to disturb the 
growers, or of more settled growths, once in principal roots in the bodies of them, a* by ihi^ 
two or three years; and some large growing meant the plants receive but little check in their 
kinds, which are advanced to a considerable crow tli by the removal. Sometimes, when any 
i»iztY having been occasionally shifted, in their particular plants, shrubs, or trcc>, fscc* in their 
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pols, discover by their tops that they are in a 
declining iiale, as probably the defect may he 
either in the root, or the old halls of earth, it 
may be. proper to shake all the earlh entirely 
away, in order to examine the roots, and to trim 
and dresrt ihem us the case may require, replant¬ 
ing them in entire fresh compost or mould * 

In preparing for the business, where necessary 
10 give larger pots, &c* it is proper to provide 
them of suitable sizes in some regular gradation 
hr per than the old one.', according; to the nature 
and giowth of the plants, the whole being placed 
ready, with a proper quantity of fresh compost 
earth in proportion to the number * and size of 
the plams intended to be shifted: then lei these 
plants intended to be removed with balls, be 
taken out of their old pots separately, with the 
whole bails or clumps of earth about the roots as 
entire as possible ; and when large or tolerably 
full, with a kntfe trim off some of the outward 
loosest earth, and the extreme fibres of the roots; 
but when small, and adhering together com¬ 
pactly, the w hole may he preserved entire; and 
in either case, where there are very matted, dry, 
or decayed fibres surrounding die balls, they 
should he trimmed as it may seem necessary : 
in those of a fresh lively growth, the loose strag¬ 
gling parts only should be cut away : the requi¬ 
site priming, trimming, or dressing in the heads 
or tops should also be given where it may seem 
proper, according to the state of growth, and the 
natural habit of the different plants ; but many 
sorts require little or none. 

Having prepared the intended pots for the re* 
ception uf the plants, by placing some pieces of 
tile or oyster-shell, &c. loosely over the holes at 
botiom, and laid in a little fresh earth I wo, three, 
or four inches deep or more, according to the 
size of the pot, the plant should be set in with its 
ball of earth, as above, filling up around it with 
more fresh mould, raising it an inch or two over 
the top of the hall; and giving directly a mo¬ 
derate watering to settle the earth close about 
the ball and routs regularly in every part, in a 
proper manner : in such cases where the ball in 
particular plants appears very compactly hard 
and binding, it may he proper to loosen it a 
little, by thrusting a sharp-pointed stick down 
into the earth in different parts, giving it a gentle 
wrench to open the earth moderately; or some¬ 
times it may also be proper to trim away some 
oftheoid earth on the top and sides; then planting 
it as above, and filling up round and over the 
ball w ith fresh earth, and watering it afterwards. 

In shifting hardy or lender, shrubby, succu¬ 
lent, or herbaceous plants, when any appear of 
a sickly, weak,.or unhealthy growth, it may be 
advisable to clear off a considerable part ct the 
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outward old eauh from the balls about the.root?, 
or, in some cases, to shake it wholly away, that 
the dcli-cta in the growths, occasioned cither by 
faults in the roots ur in the earth, may be re¬ 
moved by pruning out any decayed or bad parts 
of the roots, and re*plantmg them wholly in 
fresh earth, 

Sumctirnes particular sorts of plants in pits 
require shifting, more for the advantage of 
having fresh earth, than for want of new or 
larger pots ; and as in this case sonic of the 
same pot* may be still of an eligible size to re¬ 
pot I hem in, these pots should Iks well cleaned 
from all adhering parts of the old earth, and he 
replenished with entire new at the time of repot¬ 
ting the plants ; which being removed out of 
their pots, cither with the entire balls about (he 
roois, and part of the old mould cleared tiff all 
round, to admit of a larger portion of fresh earth 
in the pot at re-pi anting; or in some, appearing 
of an infirm or declining habit, the whole balls r 
of old earth displaced clean to the roots; then 
having furnished the pots with fresh earth, the 
plants should be replaced in them, filling up the 
pot regularly with a sufficiency of the same 
fresh mould, and finishing with a moderate wa¬ 
tering to settle the w hole close about their roots. 

After shifting, when the plants are not wa¬ 
tered at the time, a moderate watering both to 
the earth in the pots to settle it close about the 
roots, and in most sorts highly over the tops 
or heads of the plants, shouldbe given, in order 
to wash off any foulnesses; then the pots of plants 
should be set in their respective stations in the 
garden, 8cc.; the hardy kinds, if warm sunny 
weather, may be placed in a shady border fjr two 
or three weeks, till they have struck fresh root in 
the new earth : the tender sorts should be dis¬ 
posed in their places among the green-house and 
stove plants, or to have the benefit of shade in 
the middle of hot sunny days, till fresh struck, 
or probably some of the more tender particular 
sorts may require to be plunged in a hot-bid ot 
bark-beef, especially some ot the stove kinds ; 
some principal sorts of the more curious or ten¬ 
der green-house plants, in order to expedite their 
fresh-rooting more effectually ; and sometimes 
tender annuals in hot-beds, potted in their early 
young growth, may require to he replunged iu 
the hot-oed to fresh strike, and forward them till 
June ; but generally all the full ground or open 
air plants only require a little occasional shade in 
hot dry weather the first two or three weeks, and 
some shifted with full balls about the roots only 
need occasional watering : afterwards, on the 
whole, both the hardy and tender kinds should 
have repeated moderate waterings given th^ju, 
according to their kinds. 
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SHOT INDIAN. S^ Can^a, 

MJ)A, a uinius containing plan'* of the cv- 
otic, u- 1 nlcr f bulbaceous, pc renal ul kind, for the 
hot-house. 

It belongs to lhe class and order MoiifitLlphin 
Polt/rtmlriftf and ranks in the natural order of 
( Wu tz 1 . 

The c haracters arc: that the calyx is a one- 
lea fed perianth, angular, half-five-cl tit, perma¬ 
nent : the corolla h:i* five petals, wider above, 
emarginatc, fa-tuned below to the tube of sta¬ 
mens ; the stamina have vuy many fila¬ 
ments, miitccl below into a tube, in the apex 
of the tube divided: anthers roundish: the 
pistillum is an orbicular £rerm: styles five or 
more; or else one many-cleft : stigmas headed: 
the pcricarpium is a roundbh-angular capsule, 
composed of five or more cells, (corresponding 
iviLh the number of the styles or stigmas*) two- 
valved, awnlcss, acuminate or homed, opening 
above, or close, and finally separating: the seeds 
solitary, two, three, or five, roundish, mostly 
acuminate, convex on one side, angular on the 
other, fastened to the interior suture. 

The species chiefly cultivated are: 1* S*rhom~ 
hifoliQ) Rhomb-leaved Sida;S. S, pcripfocifhlia t 
Great Bindweed-leaved Sida; 3. <>\ tnrjuetra y 
Triangular-stalkcd Sida; 4* S. Ahutdon y Broad- 
IcavecF Sida; 5, S* alha y White-flowered Sida j 
6* 5, cordifolitt} Heart-leaved Sida. 

The first has the leaves lanceolate rhomb¬ 
shaped with the axils two-thomed* It is a 
native of the East Indies and Jamaica* 

The second species has an annual root: the' 
stem from two to four feet high, erect, simple, 
round, pubescent, sometimes divided towards 
the top into spreading branches ; the leaves pe- 
tioled, alternate, smooth, somew hat wrinkled, 
hoary beneath : the panicle terminating, half 
the length of the stem, erect, almost simple, 
spreading: the peduncles simply subdivided, 
alternate, filiform, the last one-flowered : the 
flowers pale, sometimes light purple. It is a 
native ot the West Indies and Ceylon. 

The third species is a shrub three feet in 
height, with subtomentose branches, having 
each of the three sides hollowed out with a 
blunt groove : the leaves cordate without angles, 
very soft, obscurely lomentose, bluntly serrate, 
acuminate : the peduncles axillary, one-flowered; 
the flower is of a yellow colour. It is a native 
of the West Indies, 

The fourth species is in height about four 
feet, putting out some side branches towards the 
top : the leaves soft and woolly : the flowers 
axillary, on long peduncles* It is annual, and 
b native both of the East and West Indies, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Siberia, 


The fifib has the leaves round : the corolla 
is white with purple stigmas, and the tips of the 
petals purplish. It is annual. 

The sixth has a hairy annual root : the ^tem 
simple, more than three fret high, sent ling out 
several erect branches from the sides : the leaves 
two inches and a ball long, and two broad, of a 
light green colour, soft to the touch, on very 
long hairy footstalks: the calyx hairy: beaks 
of ltic smh, when the corolla falls, prominent, 
in a bundle the lenglh of the calyx; the capsules 
from acvL-n to ten : the flowers small, of a pale 
obscure yellow'- or sulphur-colour. It is a na¬ 
tive of the Hast Indies and the Cape* 

C'tillur ?*—These plants may be increased by 
seed'*!, which should be sown upon a moderate 
hot-bed in the early spring, or in pots deposited 
in them* In the first case, when the plants 
have attained some growth, they should be re¬ 
moved to another hot-bed and set out four 
inches apart each way, or into separate pots, 
rep!ringing them in the hot-bed, being shaded rill 
they have taken new root; a large proportion of 
free air being admitted in fine weather, and also 
frequent waterings : they should afterwards be 
gradually hardened to bear the open air in the 
summer season. 

Some of them may also be raised from offset* 
and cuttings planted iti pots in the summer 
season. 

The fourth sort is sufficiently hardy to bear 
the open air: the seeds should be sown where 
the plants are to remain, as they do not bear 
transplanting well* It is an annual plant* 

Some of the species do not flower till the se¬ 
cond year; of course they should be placed in 
the stove in the autumn, and be managed during 
the winter as other lender exotic plants of the 
same nature* 

They afford ornament among other potted 
lants in the stove, and the fourth sort in the 
orders. 

SIDERITIS, a genus containing plants of 
the uiKler shrubby, and shrubby exotic kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
Gt/mnospcrmia, and ranks in the natural order 
of yerticiilates* 

The characters are : that ihe calyx is a one- 
leafcd perianth, tubular, oblong, about half-five- 
cleft; segments acute, almost equal: the corolla 
one-pctalled, almost equal: tube cylindrical, 
throat oblong, roundish : upper lip erect, bi¬ 
fid, narrow : lower lip trifid ; lateral segments 
sharper, commonly smaller than the upper lip; 
middle segment roundish crenate: the stamina 
have four filaments, within the tube of the co¬ 
rolla, shorter than the throat, two of which are 
smaller: anthers roundish, two twin : the pis- 
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tillum is a four-cleft germ : style filiform, usually 
longer than the stamens : Htiginas two : upper 
cylindrical, concave, truncate;lower membrana¬ 
ceous, shorter, slieaihing the upper: thtre is tm 
pericarpium : calyx cherishing the seeds in its 
bosom ; the seeds four- 

The species cultivated are: 1, S Catwriatsisj 
Canary I ron-wort ; 2 S Crelka* Cretan Iron- 
wort ; 3, S. Si/riacOj Sage-leaved I ron-wort. 

The first lias the stem five or six feet high, 
sending out several woody branches covered 
Avith a soft down : the leaves on long footstalks; 
in ynung plants often five or six inches long, 
and two and a half broad near their base ; but 
in older plants not more than half that size; 
they are very woolly* especially on their under 
side* which is white* but their upper surface is 
of a dark yellowish green: the flowers, which 
row' in thick whorled spikes at the end of the 
ranches* are of a dirty white, and appear early 
in June: the plants frequently produce flowers 
again in autumn. It is a native of the Canaries 
and of Madeira. 

The second species is a shrub with divaricating 
branches, very thickly tomentosc and snow- 
white : the leaves cordate, crenate, lomcntose 
on both sides, obtuse, very thickly tomentosc 
and snow-white beneath, green above: the 
spike from the division of the branches, pe- 
dunclcd, pendulous, tomentose, snow-white tu- 
elher with the calyxes, which are blunt: the 
owers about eight in each whorl. It is a na¬ 
tive of the island of Crete or Candia. 

The third has a short woody stem, with a few 
branches about a foot long: the leaves thick, 
wedge-shaped, very downy and white: the 
flowers in whorls towards the end of the 
branches, yellow with smooth downy calyxes. 
It has the appearance of a Sage, but is longer. 
The whole plant » covered with a very close 
white cotton* It is a native of the Levant, 
flowering from June to September* 

There are other species that may be cultivated* 
Culture ,—These plants may be increased by 
srecds, cuttings and layer:* 

, The seeds should be sown in pots in the 
spring, plunging them in a moderate hot-bed : 
when the plants have had some growth they 
should be removed into separate small pots 
filled with light mellow mould, being afterwards 
treated as other shrubby green-house plants* 

The cuttings and layers may be planted out or 
laid dow n in the summer season, and w hen suffi¬ 
ciently rooted managed as the other sorts. 

The third sort may be increased by planting 
the slipped heads either in pots or a shady bor¬ 
der, to ne afterwards removed into pots for pro¬ 
tection in the winter in a frame* 


They afford variety in grcen-housc collections 
among other evergreen potted plant*. 

SIDFROXYLON, a genus containing plants 
of the shrubby, evergreen, exotic kinds. 

It belongs to the thss and order Pentandria 
Mumgy?ua, and ranks in the natural order of 
DuirrQS&o 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five-cleft 
per ianth, small, erect, permanent: the coroll a one- 
pelalled, wheel-shaped: segments live, roundish, 
concave,erect: toothlet cuspcd, serrate, atl he bast 
of each division of llie petal, lending inwards : 
the stamina have five awl-shaped filaments, length 
of the corolla, alternale with the toot hlefe : an¬ 
thers oblong, incumbent ; the pistillum is a 
roundish germ : style awl-shaped, length of ihe 
stamens: siigma simple, obtuse: the pericarpium 
is a roundr&h berry, one-eelled: the seeds five. 

The species cultivated are: 1. S. tuerme. 
Smooth Ironwood; 2* S. {i/cioides t Willow- 
leaved Iron wood* 

The first in its native situation rises to the 
height of an apple-tree ; but in this climate it 
is rarely more lhan eight or ten feet high : the 
wood is so heavy as to dink in water, and being 
very close and hard, the name of I ron-wood 
has been given it: it divides into many branches, 
which are covered with a russet bark: the leaves 
about three inches long, and an inch and half 
broad in the middle, ending in points at both 
extremities, placed without order on the branches* 
having footstalks an inch long: they are smooth, 
of a lucid green, and continue all the year : the 
flowers come out in clusters from the side of the 
branches upon short footstalks, which branch 
out into several smaller, each sustaining a single 
flower, which is small and white, h flowers 
in July, and is a native of the Cape. 

The second species is a tree with axillary so¬ 
litary spines and alternate leaves : the peduncles 
axillary, one-flowered, very many, a little longer 
than the petioles : the calyx fivc-cleft, obtuse: 
the corolla funnel-form, fivc-cleft, obtuse; with 
the segments concave, scarcely unfolded : nec¬ 
tary five-leaved, serrate, short, each lobe to each 
segment of the corolla : the stamens ten, awl- 
shaped, length of the nectary ; anthers sagittate; 
germ globular: style filiform; stigma very imall: 
the berry black, globular, from three- to five- 
celled, commonly abortive. It is a native of 
South America, 

Culture ,—These plants may be increased by 
seed procured from abroad, which should he 
sown in the spring in pots filled with fresh 
mould, and plunged in the tan-bed of the stove: 
when the plants have some growth, they should 
be removed into separate pots and be rephmgcd 
in the bark-bed. 
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They are sometimes raised from slit-laym 
and cuttings in the summer season; but tbev are 
tedious in forming roots in this way, and the 
plants are not so good. 

The first is tender, aTording variety in the 
Stove ; but the last is more hardy, and may 
sometimes be introduced in the shrubbery holders 
in warm sheltered situation*. 

SILENE, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous, of the annual and perennial 
kind. 

It belongs to the claps and order Deamdrta 
Ttigynia f and ranks in the natural order of 
CartfQphjfUei* 

Tne characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, ventricose, five-toothed, per¬ 
manent : the corolla has five petals; claws nar¬ 
row, length of the calyx, margined ; border Sat, 
obtuse, often bifid : nectary composed of two 
toothlets in the neck of each petal, forming a 
crown at the "throat: the stamina have ten awl- 
ahaptd filaments, alternately inserted into the 
claws of the petals, and later than the other 
five: anthers oblong : the pistillum is a cylin¬ 
drical germ : styles three, simple, longer than 
the stamens: stigmas bent contrary to the sun’s 
Apparent motion ; the pericarpium is a cylindri¬ 
cal capsule, covered, one- or three-cellcd, opening 
at top into five or six pans; the seeds very 
many, kidney-form* 

The species cultivated are: 1* S. arrMeria r 
Common or LobcFa Catch fly ; 2. S . quhwue- 
rnhtera , Variegated Catch fly ; 3. S. penduta > 
Pendulous Caichfly \ 4, S. musctpula , Spanish 
Catch fly \ 3. S* viridiftora^ Green-flowered 
Catchfly; 6- &* vnians^ Nottingham Catch fly ; 
7p S*frutico$a 7 Slirubby Catchfly. 

The first is an annual plant with erect stalks, 
a foot and half high, for more than an inch be¬ 
low each joint very glutinous : the lower leaves 
broad, oblong, smooth, sessile : the flowers in 
terminating bunches, sianding erect, and form¬ 
ing a kind of umbel. ll is a native of Denmark, 
&c. flowering in July and August 

There are varieties with a bright purple 
flower, with a pale red, and with a white flower. 

In the second, from a small fibrous annual 
root arise several flaccid spreading stems, round, 
hairy, and a little viscid ; as are also the leaves 
in a slight degree : numerous flowers spring in 
an alternate order from the bosoms of the upper 
leaves, on pedicels which arc erect, or but little 
divaricated even when the fruit is ripe; the pe¬ 
tals are remarkable for the deep red spot in their 
centre, like a drop of (flood. It is a native of 
the South of Europe* 

The third is an annual plant, from whose 
root come out several branching stalks* near a 


foot and half long, which trail upon the ground, 
opposite ; Lhe leaves oval, acute-puintcJ ; the 
flowers come out singly from the axils, upon 
short peduncles ; they are large, and of a bright 
red colour, resembling those of the common 
Wild Red Can: pi on. It is a native of Sicily and 
Crete or Candia, flowering in May and June. 

The fourih species bus a biennial r^ot : the 
stalk round, clammy, a foot and half high, 
having swelling joints: the leaves narrow and 
smooth, growing round the stalk in clusters: 
the upper part of the sulk divides into spread¬ 
ing branches by pairs, and has red flowers 
coming out singly from the Axils, and sessile : 
the plant is extremely viscid. It is a native of 
the South of France, &c. 

The fifth has a biennial root: the lower leaves 
roundish and hollowed like a spoon : those up¬ 
on the stalks obtuse, and standing by pairs* 
threes or fours round the stalks ; they are deep 
green, smooth and sessile: the stalks round* 
smooth* from two to ihree feet high : the 
flowers in loose spikes at the top, of a green 
colour* It is a native of Spain, See. flowering 
in June and July. 

The sixth species has a somewhat woody per* 
ennial root: (he stems several, simple, (ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Woodward frequently branched 
from the root,) a foot or more m height, erect* 
leafy, round* pubescent, jointed at the base, 
viscid in the upper part, terminating in a forked 
panicle, the summit and branches of which 
all droop towards one side: the leaves lan¬ 
ceolate acute* quite entire, pubescent on both 
sides, of a palish green; the radical ones 
inclining to obovate* and Forming thick tufts: 
the flowers drooping* white, of a delicate tex¬ 
ture. Jt is a native of several parts of Europe, 
* flowering in June and July. 

The seventh has the stem low, shrubby* di¬ 
viding into .several short branches: the leaves 
smooth* ending in acute points : the flower- 
stalks rise about a foot high, and divide into 
spreading panicles, sustaining two and three 
flowers* of an herbaceous white colour. It is 
a native of Sicily, flowering in June and July. 

Culture ,—The annual and biennial sorts may 
be raised by seeds, which should be sown in the 
spring or autumn seasons, where the plants are 
to grow ; hut the latter is the better lime* Some 
sow at both seasons, which may be a good prac¬ 
tice* The seed should be put in in patches in 
the borders, clumps, &c.; when the plants are 
up they should be thinned to two or thiec 
plants in each clump and be kept clean from 
weeds. With the biennial sorts it is sometimes 
the practice to sow them in beds, and when the 
plants arc up to remove them into nursery-rows 
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till the autumn, when they arc planted out in 
the borders, &c* 

The perennial sorts may likewise be increased 
From seeds in the same manner ; but the usual 
way is by slips of the heads, and parting the 
roots, planting them out in shady places in the 
spring or early summer months. The shrubby 
sort may be increased by slips and cuttings of 
the branches or shoots, which should.be planted 
out in similar situations in the spring and sum* 
liter seasons. 

They all afford ornament and variety in the 
clumps and borders of pleasure-grounds, 

S1LPHIUM, a genua containing plants of the 
tall-growing, herbaceous, perennial Kind, 

ft belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia Necessaria t and ranks in the natural 
order of Composite Opposiiifolte* 

The characters are: that the calyx is common 
ovate, imbricate, squar rose: scales ovate-oblong, 
bent back in the middle, prominent every way, 
permanent: the corolla compound radiate : co- 
rolleiB hermaphrodite in the disk many : females 
in the ray fewer: the proper of the hermaphro¬ 
dites one- petal led, funnel-form, five-toothed j 
the tube scarcely narrower than the border 
of the females lanceolate, very long, often three- 
toothed; stamina in the hermaphrodites: fila¬ 
ments five, capillary, very short: anther cylin¬ 
drical, tubular : the pistillum in the hermaphro¬ 
dites : germ round, very slender: style filiform, 
verv long, villose: stigma simple:—in the fe¬ 
males, germ obcordatc : style simple, shojt: 
stigmas two, bristle-shaped, length of the style: 
there is no pericarp!urn : calyx unchanged : the 
seeds in the hermaphrodites none ;—in the fe¬ 
males solitary, submembranaceous, obcordate, 
with the edge membranaceous, two-horned, 
emarginate : the receptacle chaffy : chaffs linear* 
The species cultivated are : l, S. lacmiatum , 
Jagged-leaved Silphium ; 2* S ♦ terebintkimim f 
Broad-leaved Silphium; 3. S. Aslerucus f Hairy- 
stalked Silphium j 4. S. trifoliatum, Threc- 
leaved Silphiuin* 

The first has a perennial root; the stem 
twice the height of a man, as thick as the 
thumb, quite simple, smooth below, above rug- 
ed with brown tubercles and white spreading 
airs, round : the leaves petioled, two feet in 
length and a foot in breadth, embracing at the 
base, pinnatifid 5 segments on each side four or 
five, distant, narrow^ tooth-sinuate, rugged, with 
very solid ribs raised on both sides; margin of 
the upper leaves purplish: the ca!>x of ten 
scales, ending in large a* hshapcit spines: the 
petals of the ray thirty, length of the calvx, with 
a bifid slender style : the florets of the disk yel¬ 
low, many* separated by chaffy attenuated at 


the base, with a simple style* It is a native of 
North America, floweringfrotn July to Sept ember* 

The second species has two or three stems, 
strong, upright, annual, smooth ; panicled 
above, but without any branches throughout 
the whole length, being beset with distant leaves: 
radical and lower cauline leaves large, heart- 
shaped, upright, rough, sharply toothed on the 
edges, ana ciliated with very short hairs ; they 
are very veiny, but not wrinkled; the footstalks 
are long, and embrace the stem at their base : 
the stein-leaves are similar, but scarcely hearted 
at the base, and the others are more oblong, 
and half embrace the stem; the peduncles are 
elongated, round, and mostly leafless; though 
a few of them are furnished with two opposite 
leaflets : the terminal flower on the stem flowers 
first, and when this begins to seed the lateral 
peduncles of the panicle begin to extend and 
proceed to flower : the smell of the flower, 
which is moderately large, and yellow, is similar 
to that of the Sun-flower* It is a native of 
North America, flowering m August and Sep¬ 
tember* 

The third has a perennial root; the stem four 
or five feet high, thick, solid, set with prickly 
hairs, and having many purple spots: the lower 
leaves alternate; upper opposite and sessile, 
rough, about two inches long, and an inch broad 
near the base, having a few slight indentures on 
their edges i the upper part of the stem divides 
into five or six small branches, terminated by 
yellow radiated flowers like those of (he peren¬ 
nial Sun-flower, but smaller, having generally 
nine florets in the ray* It is a native of North 
America, flowering from July to September. 

The fourth species has a perennial and woody 

S ot; the stems annual, rising five feet high or 
ore in good land, of a purplish colour, and 
branching towards the top : the leaves oblong, 
rough, having sonic sharp teeth on the edges; 
they are from three to four inches long, and 
almost two broad; towards the bottom of the 
stein they stand by fours at each joint; higher 
Op they are by threes, and at the top by pairs, 
sitting close to the stems : the flowers upon 
pretty long peduncles, solitary. It is a native 
of many parts of North America, flowering from 
July to Oct >1 kt. 

Culture .—They are alt readily increased by 
paTtmg die roots and planting them out in the 
autumn or spring, where they arc to remain in 
the borders and chimps* They may also be 
raised by planting the slip* in the same manner: 
they should he afterwards managed as the per¬ 
ennial Sun- flower. 

They afford a good variety and, effect among 
other perennial plants in the summer season* 
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' SILVER RUSH- See Awtutllis. 

SILVER THEE* See Puotla* 

SIMPLEIt'S JOY. See Vekuena* 
SINAPIS, a genus containing a plant of the 
hardy herbaceous annua! kind. 

Il belongs to the class and order Tvivathpianka 
Sfljfjuoidi and ranks in the natural order ol 
miikjnottc or Cmajormts, 

Tile characters arc: that the calvx is a four- 
leaved perianth, spreading: leaflets linear, con¬ 
cave-channelled, cruciform-spreading, decidu¬ 
ous: the corolla four-petal led* cruciform : petals 
roundish* flat, spreading, entire : claws erect, 
linear, scarcely the length of the calyx: nee- 
tarcous glands four, ovale: one on each side be¬ 
tween the shorter stamen and the pistil, and 
one on each side between the longer stamens 
and the calyx : the Mamina have six awl-shaped 
filaments, erect: two of them opposite, the 
length of the calyx, and four longer: anthers 
from erect spreading, acuminate : the ptMihum 
is a cylindrical germ : style length of the germ, 
height of the stamens; stigma capitate, entire : 
the pericarpium is an oblong silique, lorose be- 
low, rugged, two-celled, two-valml : parti¬ 
tion for the most part twice the length of the 
valves, large, compressed: the seeds many, glo¬ 
bular* r 

The species cultivated are: 1* S. n/fa, White 
Mustard; e* S . iugra t Common or Black 
Mustard. 

The first has an annual root: the stem strong, 
"hard, nearly round, upright, branched, striated 
or finely grooved, set with numerous stiffish 
hairs porn ting downwards, from a foot and half 
to tw o feet in height: the leaves petiolcd, al¬ 
ternate, pale green, rough with strong hairs on 
both sides, alt deeply indented or lobed, the ter¬ 
minating segment very broad and large, and fre¬ 
quently a pair of smafl wings oil the petiole ; the 
lower ones deeply pmnatifid; the upper ones tubly- 
rale: the flowers on loose racemes or bunches at 
the end* of the branches, on horizontal pedicels, 
which have four grooves or corners, and strong 
hairs pointing downwards* It is a native of 
Germany, &e. 

It is generally cultivated in gardens as a sallad 
herb, w lih Cresses, Radishes, etc* for winter and 
spring use* 

The second species has an annual small root: 
the stem upright, round, streaked, ihe upper 
part smooth, three or four feet in height, with 
many distant spreading branches: the leaves 
petioled, variously lobed and toothed; those 
next the root lyrale, rugged; on the stem 
smooth, the upper ones frequently simple, lan¬ 
ceolate and simply toothed; the very uppermost 
quite entire, li is a native of Europe, 
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It is the flour of the seed of this plant that 
affords the common mustard for the table* 
Culture *—The first sort is sown along with 
other small sallad herbs at all times of the year, 
sometimes every week or fortnight, in a Lk<I or 
border of light earth, sow n generally in diallnw 
drills very Muck, covering it very thinly with 
earth ; and in winter, and early in spring, 
during cold weather, in hotbeds* The herbs 
are alwavs cut for use wIidsL in the seed-leaf 
and but a few days old ; otherwise they become 
too strong ami rank-tasted for use. See Sallad 
Hjifitis and Small Sal lading* 

In order to have seed of [\m sort for garden 
use, it should be sown on an open ?pot of 
ground in March or April, either thinly in drills 
a foot asunder, or broad-cast all over the surface, 
and the plants be left to run up to stalk, when 
they w til furnish ripe seeds in August* 

Rut m order to rube the plunia for the seed 
For nmsurd, the seeds should be sown in the 
spring, any time in March, in some open situa¬ 
tion, ell her in the kitchen-garden or in open 
fields : in either ca*e, having dug or ploughed 
the ground, the seed should be sow n broad¬ 
cast all over the surface, and raked nr harrowed 
in lightly ; or it may be sown in shallow drills 
a foot asunder, and he slightly covered in : the 
plants soon come up, and when they have four 
or .more leaves an inch or two broad, if they 
stand very thick, ihojc sown in the broad¬ 
cast way particularly should be hoed and thin¬ 
ned, leaving them six or eight inches asunder, 
citlting up alt weeds, repealing the operation 
once or more if necessary ; after this the 
plants will soon spread and cover the ground, 
and shoot last up to eta Iks for flowers and seed, 
which ripen in July or August, when the stalk* 
should be cut or pulled up, and the seed, being 
properly hardened, and dried in the pod, should 
either be thrashed out directly, or stacked up 
dry and thrashed at occasional opportunities 
afterwards; but the first is the best method. 

SISYMBRIUM, a genus containing a plant 
of the hardy herbaceous kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Tctvadijna- 
mia Srliquosa, and ranks in the natural order of 
Siliquostr, Cmajor mes or Crur j'ertP* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a four¬ 
leaved perianth; leaflets lanceolate-linear, spread¬ 
ing, coloured, deciduous: the corolla four-petal- 
led, cruciform : petals oblong, spreading, com¬ 
monly less than tne calyx, with very small claws: 
the stamina have six filaments, longer than the ca¬ 
lyx ; of these two opposite a little shorter; anthers 
simple: the pistillum is an oblongfilitbrm germ s 
style scarce^ any: stigmaobtuse: the peri carp unit 
isasilique, long, incurved, gtbbous > round, two- 
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celled, two-valved: valve* in opening straightish, 
partition a little longer than the valves; the 
Seeds very many, small. 

The Kpmes ■ is S. Nasturtium , Common 
Water Cres*. 

It has perennial roots, consisting of long 
white fibres, the lowermost fixed in the soil, the 
rest suspended in the water: the stems spread¬ 
ing, declining or floating, angular, branched, 
kafy: Ihe leaves alternate, pinnate, somewhat 
lyrate, the terminating and upper leasts being 
the largest: all the leaflets roundish, more or 
less heart-shaped, smooth, shining, waved or 
toothed, frequently tinged with a purplish 
brown hue: the flowers white, in a corymb, 
soon lengthened oat into a spike : the pods 
shortish, on horizontal pedicels, hut the pods 
themselves recurved upwards * the stigmas 
nearly sessile: but according to Curtis, the 
root is annual. Withering marks it as bien¬ 
nial. It is a native of Europe, Asia, &c. 

Culture *—This may be effected by parting the 
roots, or by seed. In the first method, while 
the plants arc young, a quantity of slips should 
be made with root-fibres to them, and be planted 
out immediately in a shallow, trickling, watery 
situation, when they will readily strike roots, 
seed, and increase themselves* 

^ The seed should be collected during the sum¬ 
mer season, and sown in the same places ; or, 
which is belter, the plants, with the ripened 
seeds upon them, be thrown into them, where 
they will strike root, and shed their seeds for 
future increase. 

These plants are in much esteem as winter and 
spring sallad herbs* 

SISYRINCHIUM, a genus containing plants 
of the flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Monadelpkia 
Triandri*j and ranks in the natural order of 
EnsaU p. 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a com* 
mem an ci pit id spathe, two-leaved : valves com¬ 
pressed, acuminate: proper several, lanceolate, 
concave, obtuse, one-flowered: the corolla one- 
petalled, superior, six-parted ; segments obovate 
with a point, from erect spreading: three outer 
alternate, a little wider: the stamina have three 
filaments, united into a subtriquetrous tube 
shorter than the corolla, distinct at the top : 
anthers bifid below, fastened by the back: the 
pistillum is an obovate inferior germ : style 
three-sided, length of the tube: stigmas three, 
thick ish, awl-shaped at the top, erect: the peri- 
carpium is an obovate capsule, rounded, three- 
sided, three-celled, three-valved ; with the par¬ 
titions contrary ; the seeds several, globular* 


The species are: 1. S* Bcrmudiana, Iris-leaved 
Sisyrinchium ; £. S.anceps^ Narrow-leaved $i- 

Gynnehium. 

The first has a fibrous root, from which arise 
some stiff sword-shaped leaves, four or five 
inches long and half an inch broad, of a dark 
green colour: from among these comes out the 
stalk (scape) six inches high; it is compressed, 
and has two borders or wings running the 
whole length, and three or four spear-shaped 
leaves embracing it; these grow erect, and are 
hollowed like the keel of a boat: the sulk is 
terminated by a cluster of six or seven flowers, 
on short peduncles, and enclosed in a two- 
lea ved, keel-shaped sheath, before they open ; 
they are of a deep blue colour with yellow bot¬ 
toms, which, when fully expanded, are an inch 
over. It is a native of Bermuda. 

The second species has a perennial fibrous 
root, from which arise many very narrow spear- 
shaped leaves, about three inches long, and 
scarcely an eighth of an inch broad, of a lighi- 
grecn colour: the stalks about three inches 
high, very slender, compressed and bordered, 
having short, narrow, sword-shaped, embracing 
leaves: they are terminated by two small pale* 
blue flowers, inclosed in a two-leaved sheath, 
upon longer peduncles than those of the first 
sort, flowering abqm the same time. It is a 
native of Virginia* 

It is observed, that the leaves, stalks, and 
flowers of the first sort are three times as large 
as in the second, and the sheath incloses six or 
seven flowers; whereas the second has rarely 
more than two, and these expand only for a. 
short time in the morning, while in the former 
they continue open the whole day* 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
seeds and parting the roots: in the former me¬ 
thod the seeds of the first sort should be sown 
in the autumn ax soon an they become ripe, on 
a border which has an eastern aspect, in drills 
at three or four inches distance, covering them 
■bout half an inch with fine mould ; they 
should afterwards be kept clean from weeds 
with care. They succeed best in a loamy soil in- 
a shady situation, and where the ground has not 
been manured. 

In the latter sort the seeds should be sown in- 
pots, in order that they may be protected in ibe 
green-house. 

The first affords ornament in the large open 
borders and clumps, aud die latter among other 
green-house plants. 

SIUM, a genus containing a plant of the 
hardy, herbaceous, esculent kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
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Dipt/nia, and ranks in the natural order of Um - 
Irl/trltG «r Umbvllifera** 

The characters are: that the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel* various in .different species; par¬ 
tial spreading, flat: involucre uni versa! man y- 
leavcd, reflex, shorter than the umbel, with lan¬ 
ceolate leaflets: partial many-leaved, linear, 
small: perianth proper scarcely observable : the 
corolla universal uniform: flosctiles all fertile; 
proper of five inflex-cordate, equal petals : the 
stamina have five simple filaments; anthers 
simple: the pisrillum is a very small germ, in¬ 
ferior; styles two, reflex: stigmas obtuse; there 
is no pericarpium: fruit subovate, striated, small, 
bipartite; the seeds two, subovate, convex and 
striated on one side, fiat on ihe other. 

The species cultivated is S* shantm^ Skirret* 

It has the root composed of several fleshy 
tubers as large as a man’s little finger, and join¬ 
ing together in one head : the lower leaves arc 
pinnate, having two or three pairs of oblong 
leaflets terminated by an odd one: the stalk 
rises a foot high, and is terminated by an umbel 
of while flowers, which appear in July, and are 
succeeded by striated seeds like those of Parsley, 
ripening in autumn. It is a native of China, &c. 

!( was formerly much cultivated for the roots, 
which were eaten boiled, and stewed with but¬ 
ter, pepper, and salt; or rolled in flower and 
fried ; or else cold with oil ami vinegar, being 
first boiled. 

Culture .-*-It may be raised either by seeds or 
slips from the roots, but the first is the beat 
method, as in the latter mode the roots are apt 
to become stickv : the seeds should be sown 
about the beginning of April, either in broad¬ 
cast over tiie surface, or in drills, the ground 
being previously well dug to a good depth ; light 
ami rather moist land being chosen for the pur¬ 
pose, The plants mostly appear in five or six 
weeks, and when they can be sufficiently di¬ 
stinguished by their leaves, the ground should be 
well hoed over, in the same manner as for car¬ 
rots, the plants being properly thinned out to 
'the distance of five or six inches. The hoeing 
should be repeated as often as necessary, in dry 
weather. 

In the autumn when the leaves begin to de¬ 
cay the roots will be fit for use, and will con¬ 
tinue sn till the spring. 

In the offset method, the old plants should be 
dug up in the spring before they begin to shoot, 
the side shoots being then slipped on with an eye 
or bud to each, planting them in rows a foot apart, 
and four or five inches distant in the rows; they 
should afterwards be cultivated as the othm. 

These roots are prepared by boiling, and eaten 


in the same manner as above, or as carrots aud 
parsnips. They arc wholesome, but not in such 
request as formerly. 

SLIPS, such portions of plants as are slipped 
off from the steins nr branches for the purpose 
of being planted out. 

A number of plants, both of the woody and 
herbaceous kinds, are propagated by slips, which 
is effected in the woody kinda by slipping off 
small young shoots from the sides of the branches, 
&c. with the thumb and finger, instead of cut¬ 
ting them off with a knife, but there is no ma¬ 
terial difference, in the successor future growth, 
between slips and cuttings, only the former iti 
small young shoots is more proper to be slipped 
off by the band, which in numerous small, 
shrubby plants will grow ; but is more com¬ 
monly pracriscd on the lower ligneous plants* 
such as sago* winter-savory, hyssop, thyme, 
southernwood, rosemary, rue, lavender, and 
others of low shrubby growths. The best sea¬ 
son of the year for effecting the work is gene¬ 
rally in spring and beginning of simuiKT, though 
many sorts will grow if planted at almost any 
time, from the spring 10 the latter end of the 
summer, as shown in speaking of their culture. 

In performing the work ol slipping in these 
sorts, the young shoots of but one year’s grow th, 
and in many sous the shoots of the year should 
be chosen as growing the most readily, even 
when to plant the flame summer tiny are pro¬ 
duced, especially the hard-wooded kinds ; but 
in the more soft-wooded plants, the slips of one 
year’s growth will also often readily grow ; be¬ 
ing careful always io choose the mode t at civ grow¬ 
ing side-shoots situated on the outward part of 
the plants, from three 1o six or eight inches 
long, slipping them off close to the branches* 
and clearing off the lower leaves; then planting 
them either in a shady border, if in summer, 
and watered, or so as they can be occasionally 
shaded in hot sunny weather, especially small 
slips, inserting the whole two parts of three in 
the ground, giving occasional water, in dry 
warm weather, till properly rooted ; and then 
towards autumn, or in spring following, trans¬ 
planting them where they are to remain. 

But in planting slips of the shoots of tender 
shrubby exotics of the green-house and stove, 
many sorts require the aid of a hot-bed or bark- 
bed, to promote their emitting roots more ef¬ 
fectually, as shown in their respective culture j 
but some others of the shrubby kinds, such as 
geraniums, will root freely in the natural earth 
in summer ; and many of the herbaceous tribe* 
producing bottom-rooted offsets for slips, as 
aloes, 8tc. also readily grow* either with or 
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ten or twelve days old, whilst they remain 
mostly in the seed-leaf, being then cut up close 
to the ground for use^; for, Being mostly of a 
warm relish, in whictf consists their chief ex* 
cellence for winter and spring salads, if suffered 
to grow large, and run into the rough leaf, 
they become of a disagreeable, strong, hot 
taste; but when used as above, they eat ex¬ 
ceedingly tender, with an agreeable warm fla 
vour. 

For the purpose of salading, these plants 
may be obtained young at all times of the year, 
in spring and summer in the open ground, and 
in winter under the shelter of frames and glasses, 
and occasionally on hot*l>eds. 

This sort of salading is procured by sow ing 
the seeds of the different plants at different times 
throughout the whole year. 

W infer and Spring Culture *—fn the winter 
and spring it may be ratted either in hot-beds or 
in the open borders, and, according as it may be 
required, early or late; but when it is required 
as early as possible, it must be sywn in hot-beds 
under frames and lights, See. or in a bed or bor¬ 
der of natural earth under glasses. 

The sowing should be made on hot-beds any 
time in December, January, or February j and 
where a considerable supply is daily required, may 
be continued sowing every week or fortnight in 
hot-beds till March, or during the cold weather, 
for which a moderate hot-bed of dung should 
be made for one, two, or more garden-frames, 
but only half a yard or two feet depth of dung, 
according to the temperature of the season, as the 
beat is only required to bring up the plants 
quickly, and forward them a week or two m 
growth, placing a frame directly thereon, and 
moulding the bed all over with light rich earth, 
five or six inches thick, making the surface level 
and smooth ; when, if it is to be forwarded as 
much as possible, directly sow the seed, which 
may be dune either in drills as shallow as pos¬ 
sible, about two or three inches broad, and Hat 
at the bottom, and three inches asunder, sowing 
the seeds of each sort separate and very thtek, 
bo as almost to cover the ground, only just co¬ 
vering them with earth ; or, to make the most 
of the bed, it may be sown all over the surface, 
previously smoothing it tightly with the hack of 
the spade, the different sorts separately, and all 
very thick; and after pressing them all even and 
lightly down with the spade, covering them very 
thinly with earth, by sifting over as much light 
mould as will only just cover the seed ; and as 
soon as the sowing is performed in either me¬ 
thod, putting ou the lights: the seeds soon 
come up, as m two or three days or less, being 
careful at this time to give vent to the steam 
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arising in the bed, as well ns to iiuforge the pivots 
with plenty of free air daily, either by tilting the 
lights in the back or front, according lo the 
temperature of the weather, or bv draw ing the 
litrots a little down, or taking them quite off 
occasionally in mild days at first ; for the hot¬ 
bed being yet new, there will he a coii^dcrablc 
steam arising; and the saladimr coming up 
very thick, unless due vent be given to pass oft 
the steam and admit fresh air, they wiil he apt 
either to burn or fug {as the gardeners term it), 
and mould off as last as they cmne up* Such 
hot-beds, however, as are not fresh made, do 
not require this precaution ; but in new-made 
beds it must be strictly observed till lher salad- 
in:-: is all fairly come up, and as long as the strong 
Gleam continues: the plants will mostly be fit 
for use in a week or ten or twelve days from the 
time of sowing the seed. 

In order to have a proper succession, the sow¬ 
ing in the hot-beds should be repeated every 
week or fortnight during the cold weather ; the 
same.hot-bed sometimes retaining its heat will 
admit of two rowings, by sowing again as soon 
as the first crop is gathered : however, lo obtain 
a regular supply daily, it is necessary to continue 
making fresh hot-beds occasionally. 

Where onlv a small quantity may be wanted 
at a time, ana there is the convenience either of 
cucumber and melon bot-beds, or a hot-house, 
&c., some seed of each sort may be sown in 
pots or boxes, and placed in these hot-beds or 
the stove, just Ui bring up tbe plants fit for use. 

Where there are not frames and glasses, hand- 
or bell-glasses may be used, or thelbed be arched 
over with low hoop-arches, in order to cover 
with mats every night, and in bad weather. 

And where there are no hot-beds, in cold 
weather, early in the spring, part of a warm 
border, or abed of light earth m a sunny situation 
may be prepared, for garden-frames and lights, 
hand-glasses, See. raising the ground somewhat 
to the sun ; and having dug it, and raked it 
fine, sow the seed as above, covering it lightly 
with earth; and having set on the frames and 
glasses, the seeds will soon come up, and the 
salading be ready a considerable time sooner 
than in the open ground* 

Culture m ike full Ground .—From about the 
end of February, or beginning of March, ac¬ 
cording to tbe forwardness or mildness of the 
season, Small Salading may be sown in the 
open ground, repeating the sowings every week 
or ten days; the first sowing being performed 
on a warm border; continuing the sowings in that 
situation till the beginning or middle of April, 
when it may be sown in any of the open quar¬ 
ters, and in which the sowings may be repeated 


weekly, or once a fortnight, a<* required; hut 
according as the hot weather approaches, sowing 
in a somewhat shfov situation* 

The ground for each sowing in the different 
situations should be properly due, mid the sur¬ 
face raked smooth and even. 

These sowings are mostly made in shallow 
drills, which should be drawn with a small hot 
either wah the corner, or held edge-wavs down¬ 
ward, horizontally, drawing the drills along 
evenly, as shallow as possible, and fiat or level 
at boitom, at three or four inches asunder, in 
which rhe seed should be put evenly all along 
the bottom, each sort separate, and very thick, 
covering them in evenly with the finest of the 
mould, not more than a quarter of an inch deep; 
or if tbe smaller seeds are but just covered, it is 
sufficient; for when sown verv thick, if deeply co¬ 
vered wilhmould, the plants do not rise regularly. 

In these early spring sowings,,on cold nights 
and all bad weather it is proper to cover the 
ground, both before and after the plants begin 
to rise, with large mats, which wiil be better 
if supported on low hoop-arches, or ranges of 
pegs stuck in the ground just high enough to 
support the mats a little from the earth, by 
which a more effectual as well as forward crop 
is produced. 

In the later sowings, when dry warm weather 
commences, it is proper to give occasional wa¬ 
terings. 

It is likewise sometimes necessary, where the 
surface of the ground becomes crusted, from 
wet, &c, as the plants rise thick, to slightly brush 
over (he surface with the hand or a soft broom, 
so as to reduce the surface mould a little, and 
promote their coming up, 

Sum?ner Sowings *—When the sowings are prac¬ 
tised in summer, they should be made more fre¬ 
quently, anil the ground be kept watered occasion¬ 
ally, both before and after (he plants are come up. 

Autumn Sowings .^-'The sowings may be con¬ 
tinued in the open ground all September and 
October, also occasionally in November in mild 
seasons; and until towards the middle of Octo¬ 
ber they may be made in any open situation ; 
but from the middle or latter end of Octo¬ 
ber and in November they must be on warm 
south borders, performing the sowings as above ; 
and in cola nights bestowing a covtringof mats, 
or hand-glasses, &.c* repeating the sowings every 
week or ten days, or a fortnight, as m-quirtd. 

In gathering young salad mg, it should be cut 
carefully close to the ground while quite young, 
in performing which, a large pair of scissars is 
very convenient. 

J n order to have good seed, some plants should 
be preserved annually for the purpose. 
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its of the* The fourth apecies has a thick stalk, taper, 
rising by clampers ten or twelve feet high : the 
cia Hex- leaves thick, three inches and a half long, and 
r of Sar- an inch and half broad : the flowers axillary in 
round bunches, and succeeded by black benics. 
the calyx It is a native of Virginia and Carolina, flowering 
I-shaped r in July, 

>asc t bent The fifth has the stems taper: the leaves four 
to corolla, inches loug, and two inches and a half broad ai 
* lamina their base, having seven longitudinal veins : the 
oblong : flowers come out in long loose bunches from 
us : there the side of the stalks, and the berries are black. 
ie grrm : It is a native of North America, flowering in 
mg, bent June and July* 

a globular In the sixth the leaves have the form of the 
ibular, hedcraceous plants, but not the consistence, for 
f, aspera, they are thin : the little umbels of small flowers 
Smilax ; are on very tong slender peduncles, from the bo¬ 
or Sarsa- &om of the leaves. It is a native of North 
Smilax ; America, flowering in July. 

Smilax } The seventh has a taper stem, very strong* 
S . China , armed with short stiff spines, and rising twenty 
r. Bastard feet high by their clampers: the leaves thick. 
Four inches long, and three inches and a half 
nposed of broad at their base, ending in an obtuse point, 
wide, and and having five longitudinal veins: the flowers 
ler, angu- in close bunches : the berries red: the root ho¬ 
nes, and rizonta), creeping far and wide, with oblong 
p-hich they tubers, knobbed and warted, sometimes branch- 
f plant for ed, pale or reddish within, half a foot long, 
the leaves roundish, scattered. It should be chosen full, 
*d, three- heavy, and compact, of a reddish colour, and 
and about free from rottenness ; for it is much subject to 
rked with be gnawed by worms. It is a native of China, 
;s set with Cochinchina, and Japan, 
rs axillary The eighth species has a shrubby stem, very 
: those on long, slender, with few scandcnt branches : the 
ed berries leaves small, the lower cordate, the upper ovate-*, 
s black. It lanceolate, three*nerved, quite entire, flat, with 
y, fee. the margin bent back; the flowers in lateral urn- 
aves eared bels; the berries rod : the root is horizontal, 
simple, thick, short, tubercled, with many long 
:e those of undivided fibres: but according to Browne, 
nered and small, and divided into a number of slender 
s by their branches. It is a native of Virginia, Jamaica, 
and an China, fee* 

.sc, having Culttfre .—The six first hardy sorts may be 

on their increased by slipping the roots, layers, and 
lose of the seed. 

In the first mode the stalks arising from the 
*d into se- roots should be slipped with roots to each in 
at thicker the autumn, and be planted out either in mirseTy- 
)v brown, rows for a year or two, or, which is better, where 
m length: they are to grow. 

scandent: In the layer method, the stalks should be laid 

lg tendrils down in the common manner in autumn, and 
y three or when well rooted, in the autumn following be 
le» It is a taken off and planted out as above, 
d August* The seed should be obtained from abroad, and 
" 3 G 2 
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be sown m pois filled with fine mould in the 
spring, being plunged in a hot-bed to forward 
their coming up: when the plants have attained 
some growth they should be planted out and 
managed as the others. 

The two last tender sorts may be increased 
by layers of the young shoois, and dividing lhe 
roots, which should be laid down, or planted 
Tut in the spring season in pots, in order to 
have the culture of oilier woody green-house 
plants of the same nature. 

The lavers will be ready to take off in the 
spring following* 

The first sorts arc proper for shadv situations, 
borders, &c« and the latter afford variety in the 
green chouse collections* 

SMYKNlUiM, a genus containing a plant of 
the herbaceous esculent kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Pentamhia 
Dtgj/Jik r, and ranks in the natural order of Um - 
lellatce or Umlelliferts* 

The characters are : that the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal umbel, unequal, becoming daily bigger: 
partial erect: the involucre universal none: 
partial none : perianth proper scarcely apparent - : 
the corolla is universal uniform : floscules of the 
disk abortive : proper of five lanceolate petals, 
slightly bent-in, keeled : the stamina have five 
simple filaments, length of the corolla: anthers 
simple: the pistillum is an inferior germ: style* 
two, simple : stigmas two, simple : there is no 
pericarpiuno : fruit oblong, striated, bipartile: the 
seeds two, lunulate, on one side convex, marked 
with three angles, flat on the other* 

The species cultivated isS. Olusatrum , Com¬ 
mon Alexanders, 

It has a biennial root, fleshy, branched : the 
whole herb of a pale bright green, often of a 
sickly yellowish cast, smooth, succulent, in fla¬ 
vour something like Celery, but more strong and 
bitter; the stem round, strong, deeply grooved : 
the upper leaves tematc, lower triteruate; leaf¬ 
lets wide, varying in form, gashed and serrate, 
subpetioled; the common petiole dilated at the 
base, ventricose, and nerved : umbels terminal* 
ing, globular, many-rayed : the flowers small, 
numerous, irregular, greenish yellow: the fruit 
large, black, remarkably gibbous, deeply grooved* 
It is a native of France, Spain, Italy, Etc. 

Culture *-^These plants are raised from seeds, 
which should he sown in the spring in any light 
soil and open situation, in shallow drills, fifteen 
or eighteen inches asunder; and when the plants 
are come up two or three inches high, be thin* 
ned out to six or eight inches distance in the 
rows, to give them room to shoot up strong ; 
when earth must be drawn up about them gra¬ 
dually, in order to blanch or whiten them a 
little below, that they may be more crisp and 


tender for autumn and winter use ; but as in 
the spring following tbeyehoot out aginn vigo¬ 
rously, some earth should be hoed up close about 
each plant, and in three or four weeks they wiH 
be blanched fit for use* 

It is used as a culinary plant, when blanched, 
io the same manner as celery, and is of a warm 
aromatic cpiality. 

SOIL, the mould or earth in which plants 
grow. For the general purposes of garde:ling, 
those of the tlrv," light, triable, loamy kinds arc 
the most valuable, especially when they have 
been well impregnated and enriched with ma¬ 
nure. See Earth, Compost, and Manure* 
SNAIL-FLOWER. See Phaseolus*, 
SNAIL-TREFOIL, See Mrdicaoo. 
SNAKE-GOURD. See Tri cos anti-jus. 
SNAP-DRAGON. See Antirrhinum. 
SNAP-TREE* See Justicia, 
SNOWBALL-TREE. See \Tburnum. 
SNO WBERR Y. See Chiococca. 
SNOWDROP* See Galanthus. 
SNOWDROP-TREE, See Ciuonanthus. 
SOAP-BERRY. See Safinuus* 
SOAPWORT. See Saponaria. 
SOLANUM, a genus containing plants of 
the herbaceous, shrubby, and tuberous*rooted* 
esculent kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Penlandria 
Monogyma, and ranks in the natural order of 
Luridte. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, half-five-cleft,erect, acute, per¬ 
manent ; the corolla is one-petabed, wheel¬ 
shaped : tube very short; border large, hatf- 
five-cleft, from reflex flat, plaited : the stamina 
have five awl-shaped filaments, very small : an* 
thersoblong, converging, subcoalescent, opening 
at the top by two pores : the pislilium is a 
roundish germ : style filiform, longer than the 
stamens: stigma blunt; the pericarpiuin is a 
roundish berry, smooth, doited at the lop, two- 
celled ; with a convex fleshy receptacle on each 
side : the seeds very many, roundish, nestling* 
The species cultivated arc: 1 . S* Lycopersi - 
cum, Love-Apple, or Tomato; 2, S. j$£thiopi~ 
cum, Ethiopian Nightshade ; 3. S . Melongena, 
Large-fruited Nightshade, or Egg Plant; 4, S* 
Dulcamara, Woody Nightshade,or Bitter-sweet; 
5* S. verbascifoiinm, Mullein-leaved Nightshade; 
6 , S, Pseudo-Capsicum , Shrubby Nightshade, or 
Winter Cheiry; 7• S. yuercifbfium, Oak-leaved 
Nightshade; 8* S * mammosum, Dug-fruited 
Nightshade; 9. S* Indkum , Indian Nightshade; 
IO. S, Carolineme, Carolina Nightshade; li, A* 
sodomeum , Black-spined Nightshade; 12* S * 
sanctum, Palestine Nightshade; 13. S^tubero^ 
sum, Tuberous*rooted Nightshade, or Common 
PoUtoe. 
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The first is an annual plant, with an herbace¬ 
ous, branching, hairy stt)k r rising to the height 
**{ six or eiiiht feet if supported, otherwise the 
brandies will fall to the ground : the leaves pin¬ 
nate, of a very rank <3\<agreeable odmir, com¬ 
used of lour or five pairs of leaflets terminated 
y an odd one, cut nti their edges, and ending 
in acute points; the flowers axillaTy nr* pretty 
long peduncles, each sustaining several yellow 
flowers, forming a single long hunch. Thu 
fruit is smooth, but vanes in form, size and co¬ 
lour, from which Miller has formed two sorts. 
The first of these is commonly cultivated in 
the South of Europe to pul into soups and 
sauces, to which it imparts an agreeable acid 
flavour: the fruit is very large, compressed both 
at top and bottom, and deeply furrowed all over 
the sides, and of a red or yellow colour. 

The latter round, about the size of a large 
cherry, either yellow or red. It is a native of 
South America, flowering from July toSeptembcr, 
The second species has an annual root: the 
stem atiflish : the leaves a hand in length, and 
blunt; the fruit red, large, depressed, so deeply 
furrowed as to be in a manner cut into lobes, 
bard: the branches diffused : the leaves ovate - 
oblong, smuau> rep and : the flowers solitary and 
violet. It is a native of China. 

The third has an annual stem, thick, twisted, 
two feet high, with the branches reclining; the 
leaves ovate, sinuate, large, few, scattered, on 
thick petioles : the flowers pale violet; pedun¬ 
cles axillary, thickened, bent down, one-flow - 
ered, most commonly solitary, but not tmfre- 
quently two or three together : the berry large, 
shining, two-celled, many-seeded, esculent. It 
is a native of Asia, Africa, and America. 

There are varieties with oblong violet-coloured 
fruit, with an oblong white large fruit, with a 
globular violet-coloured fruit, and with a globur 
tar white or variegated fruit. 

The fourth species has a perennial root, 
woody, according to Dr, Beddocs, smelling like 
the Potatoe: the stem shrubby, roundish, branch,* 
ed, twisted and climbing to the height of several 
feet: the leaves alternate, petiolcd, ovate-lanco 
ol&te, quite entire, smooth, soft, veiny; the 
lower cordate, the upper more or less hastate: 
the flowers in racemes or cyme-shaped panicles,, 
but not properly in cymes, opposite to a leaf or 
terminating* nodding, very elegant, purple with 
two green dots at the base of each segment, and 
the segments reflexed: the berries elliptic, scar¬ 
let, very juicy, bluer and poisonous. It is a 
native of Europe, Africa, &c. flowering in June 
and July. 

There are varieties with flesh-coloured, with 
white flowers, and with variegated leaves* 


The fifth is an unarmed tree, above the height 
of a man, with a trunk as thick as the human 
arm: hut according to Miller it only rises with a 
smooLh shrubby stalk six or eight feet high, co¬ 
vered with a brown bark, and divides into many 
branches, which have spear-shaped leaves three 
inches and a half long and an inch and half 
broad ; they have a few sinuated indentures on 
their edges, and end in acute points ; they aic 
smooth, and of a light-green colour : the flow¬ 
ers are produced in small umbels from the sides 
of the stalks, standing erect; they are pretty 
large, white, and the petal is cut into five star- 
pom ted segments. It is a native of America. 

The sixth rises with a strong woody stalk four 
or five feet high, and divides into many slender 
stiff branches, having spear-shaped leaves turn¬ 
ing backward ; the flowers are white, and grow 
in small umbels, or singly on the side ot the 
branches, to which they sit dose; they appear 
from June to September, and arc succeeded by 
berries as large as small cherries, which ripen in 
winter. It is a native of the island of Ma¬ 
deira. 

There are varieties with red, and with a yel¬ 
lowish fruit. 

The seventh has tlie stems angular, erect* 
rugged: the leaves oblong, decurrcnt jnto the 
petiole, veined, smooth, rugged beneath, pin- 
uatifid : the peduncles branched : the corollas 
violet-coloured, blunter than in Dulcamara, with 
two greenish spots at the base of each lobe: an-r 
there yellow', shorter than the style ; the berries 
ovate- It is a native of Peru, flowering in July. 

The eighth species rises with a prickly herba¬ 
ceous stalk three or four feet high ; the spines 
arc strong and crooked ; the leaves arc large, 
angular, woolly, and armed with the like.spines; 
the flowers are produced in bunches from the 
side of the stalks; they are of a pale blue colour* 
and are succeeded by. yellow fruit, the shape and 
size of a Catherine Pear inverted. The plant is 
annual here. It grows common in all the 
West India Islknds, where it is called Bachelor's 
Pear. 

The ninth has the stem shrubby,.two or three 
feet high, sending out several Woody branches 
armed w ith short, strong, yellowish spines; the 
leaves an inch and half long, and an inch broad, 
woolly on both sides, ana angularly indented, 
armed with spines on both sides along tbe mid¬ 
rib : the flowers come out in longish bunches from 
the side of the stalks, and are nine : the berries 
round, of a gold colour, as large as cherries. It 
is a native of the East and West Indies. 

The tenth species has the stem in a manner 
shrubby, but yet annual: the leaves rugged, 
scarcely tomentose, entire at the base, sinuate 
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with sharpish angles ami spines on the midrib, Early Forcing Polatoe—*thc Early Divarf- 
not at the sides : the racemes longer than the while— Brown Early—Cumberland Larly—■ 
leaves, loose, simple : the berries round, the Early Scot— Golden Dun—Early Champion— 
size of a larjre pea, vellnw when ripe. It is a While Blossom—Aianly White* 
native of Carolina, flowering in July* Kidney Wliite and Bed—Red-nosed—True 

The eleventh has a strong thick shrubby stalk, White—Flat While—Superfine White Early, 
which rises from two to three feet high, sending Culture* —The three first specie*, which are 

out many short thick branches, closely armed annual, may be miv’d from seed, which should 
with short strong yellow spines on every side : be sown in the early spring on hot-beds moulded 
the leaves are about four inches long and two over to the depth of six or seven inches with 
broad; are cut almost to their midrib in obtuse light rich mould, in drills, or pots plunged into 
segments, which arc opposite, regular, and the beds. When the plants come up, they 
formed like winged leaves ; these segments have should be properly thinned, have a pretty free 
several obtuse indentures on their ed^es ; are of admission of air, and occasional waterings; and 
a dark green colour, and armed with the same the Love Appl^ kinds, when they have attained 
sort of spines as those on the stalks, on both some growth, as five or six inches, and the wea- 
sides ; the flowers come out in small bunches on ther becomes settled warm, should be removed 
the side of the branches, are blue, appearing in into the open ground, planting them in a warm 
June and July, and are succeeded by round yel- sheltered bonier, placing them at a considerable 
low berries, as large as walnuts. It grows na- dis*~ v Some may be trained against a south 
tu rally at the Cape of Good Hope* fence iu ■•have the advantage of the full sun : 

The twelfth species has the stem tomcnto&e, they should always be supported by some means 
ash‘Coloured, with thick straight short yellowish or other to show themselves, and ripen their 
prickles, tomentose except at the end: the leaves fruit. But the egg plants should be pricked out 
ovale, sho^a on one side of the base, tnmen- when a few inches in height into another hot-* 
tosc, thick, blunt; the young ones pinnately bed prepared for the purpose, at the distance of 
sinuate, whitish at the edge, having three four or five inches ; and some may be put in 
prickles pn the rib: the petioles are prickly un- separate pots and plunged in the bed, giving 
derneath : the peduncles from the side of the water and shade till they are fresh rooted : the 
Stem: the primary pedicel with thecalyx spiny, the waterings should be duly repeated, and fresh air 
Test male and unarmed: the corolla, like that of freely admitted when the weather is fine: it 
Borage, purplish-blue* It is a native of Palestine* may also be requisite to remove them with balls 
The thirteenth is well known for its tuberous about their roots on to a third hot-bed in order 
root; the stem from two to three feet in height, to have them very fine and strong: the frame 
succulent, somewhat angular, striated, slightly should be raised as they advance in growth, and 
hairy, frequently spotted with red, branched ; when the weather becomes fine and hot they 
the branches long and weak : the leaves inter- should be gradually hardened, and finally set out 
mptedly pinnate, having three or four pairs of in the pots, &c. where they are wanted* 
leaflets, with smaller ones between, and one at The fourth sort mav be increased by layers 
the end larger than the rest; the leaflets are and cuttings, which may be laid down or planted 
somewhat hairy, and dark green on the upper out in the autumn or spring, where they will be 
surface: the flowers are either white or tinged well rooted by the following autumn, when thev 
with purple; or, according to Gerarde, of a may be taken off and removed into nursery* 
Light purple, striped down the middle of every rows, or where thev are to grow, 
fold or welt with a light show of yellowness : fhe eight following sorts mav be increased bv 

the fruit is a round berry, the size of a small seeds, which should be sown thinly in rich li^ht 
plum, green at first, but black when ripe, and earth in the ^arly spring in small pots, plunging 
containing many small flat, roundish, white them in the hot*bed under frames and glasses, 
seeds. It is probably a native of Peru* ^ watering them frequently, when the plants will 
'\ he principal varieties maybe distinguished soon come up, admitting fresh air daily ; and 
into two kinds—a* the red-rooted and while- when the plants arc about two inches high, they 
rooted sons; the subvarieties of which are ex* should be pricked out upon another hot-bed, 
tremely numerous; but for garden purposes the giving water and shade till they are fresh-rooted; 
fol owme are the most useful: and some mav bu pul into puts, plunging them 

The Eary Dwarf-red—the Round-red—the in the bed. As the warm weather advances, they 
Oh ong rtd—the Pa e-rtd—the Biood-red—the should be gradually hardened to the open air, so 
Ir sh re f or Painted Lord—O.d Winter-red— as to be set out into it about the middle of the 
Rough-red—and Smooth ^jred* summer. 
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ping one set in each hole as you go on* and 
striking the earth over them. 

The surface of the ground should afterwards 
be raked perfectly even. 

Drill-planting*—In this mode the drills may 
be formed either with a targe hoe, two feet 
asunder, and tour or five inches deep* in which 
drop the sets* a foot asunder, and cover them 
in with the earth eip.ta.ly the depth of the drill- 

Ffo/ittg-in planting .—Thii is performed with 
a sp.uJo, A man having a light handy spade* 
and beginning ;r one end of the line, lakes out 
a spii of earth, forms a small aperture four or 
five inches deep, another person directly follow¬ 
ing alter drops a set in the hole* the earth of lb* 
next spit immediately covers it up* and so on to 
the end* 

Furrow^planting. —This is performed ty the 
spade* by turning over or taking out a spit of 
earth all along, putting in the Jung, and then 
dropping the sets in the furrow immediately 
upon it* and with the next spit turning the earth 
in upon the sets of the first; and in another fur¬ 
row* two feel from this, dropping another row of 
sets* which are covered ui as above* and so on till 
the whole is finished. 

Trenching-in *—This is someiime3 practised in 
light ground* and is effected as die person pro¬ 
ceeds in digging or trenching the ground, being 
trenched in the common way, each trench two 
spadcs'wide, and one spade deep, placing one 
row of potatoes in each trench ; beginning at 
one end of the ground* opening a trench the pro¬ 
per width and depth* as above, then paring in 
the top of the next trench deeply* putting it 
with some good dung in the bottom of the first* 
levelling it evenly* then digging along about 
half the width of ihe next or second trench, 
turning the earth into the first upon foe dung* 
only two or three inches in depth* and upon 
which lay the potatoe-sels in a row along the 
middle a foot or more asunder ; then digging 
along the rest or whole width of the said second 
trench a moderate spade deep* turning the earth 
of it into the first trench* over the sets, three or 
four inches- derp; this done, dung the bottom of 
the open trench, and proceed with the digging 
and planting as before; and thus continue trench 
and trench to the end- 

Bedding-hi* —This is sometimes done in low 
wetlish land, for the sake of raising the beds, 
and sinking the alleys deep enough to drain off 
the too copious moisture, and is thus per¬ 
formed : The ground is divided into four* five* 
or six feet wide beds, with alleys two or three 
feet wide between bed and bed; and the beds 
being dug, the pot a toe sets are placed upon the 
surface in rows lengthwise; and then the alleys 
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dug out a spade deep, casting the earth over the It belongs to the class and order P, ' 
scis about three or four inches thick ; or tlie Mm&gynm f and ranks in the natural 
alleys tnay be first dug out to raise the beds, and Prpcke. 

the sets then planted with a dibble, in the com- The characters are; that the calyx 
man method : thus by either of these methods, parted perianth, straight, permanent \ 
in wet ground, the alleys being *unk, and the lanceolate: the corolla one-pe tailed, beii-snapeo, 
beds raised, the alleys drain off th^ redundant widening gradually, straight; mouth torn into 


moisture, which might rot the sets before they 
begin to sprout. 

This method of planting is sometimes pqr* 
formed on grass sward, marking out beds as 
above, with alleys between of proportionable 
width ; then, without digging the beds, the po- 
latoe sets are placed immediately* upon the sward, 
at proper distances; the alleys being then (UTgaml 
the spits turned grass^side downwardT^on tlie 
beds over the sets, covering them >the proper 
depth as above, in w hich, if any additional depth 
is wan red, it may be supplied from the iuudtir 
earth of the alleys \ and tints the seta bqng be¬ 
tween two swards, grow, and ofteif a re ^pro¬ 
ductive of very good crops if permuted to have 
full growth, J.7 

In the after-manatrement where weeds begin 
to overrun the ground, two or three Tu>eings 
should be given to kill them and loosen rbc sur¬ 
face of iije soil f and where the plains have 
some growth, some hoe up a ndgeot eartmclose 
to each side of every row of plants ip ihc first 
or second hoeing, to strengthen their growth 
more effectually* and rc-mler them ptoie prolific, 
as the bnitpm of the stalks so lantle8"4ip gene- 

t| 7 * 1 


many ckffts, acute r tUc stamina have five awl- 
shaped filnmmtsi anthers simple, sagittate : the 
pistiHiim is a roundish germ; style filiform, 
length of the corolla, permanent; stigma simple: 
the per}carpium is an oblong capsule, round, 
obliquely striated, one-cdled, opening by a 
many-toothed top : the seeds numerous acumi¬ 
nate* very small: the receptacle .columnar, free. 
The speejes is S. aiplna^ Aipine SoldandU. 

It has a perennial fibrous mol: the leave* al¬ 
most kidney-shaped, about three quartern uf an 
inch over each way, of a daik green colour, oi> 
long tooistalks : among these arises a ruked 
{bwerstatfc or scape, about four indies 
siisraiimig at the fop two small open bdl-alupctl 
ff iw e rs , witli theJ> r i m cut tnio many fine setj- 
n i an pi like a fringe : the most frequent colour is 
bi te, but it is fionictones snutf-whiy*. It flow¬ 
ers itt April, and the seeds riptti in July. It is a 
native of fihe Alps. ’ 

Thesis a warietv which lias all the parts 
fimalIeA.thc?pcUuIe is shorter arid more slender, 
and the leaves are not so much rounded, but 
gradually wideWVom the petiole, 
mCuiiurc .—This is inerta^ed by parting the 


rally emitting drools in the earlh that become roots in the autumn about September, planting 
productive of potatoes the samclas Lhc principal them ui pots or in a cool *hady situation, 
roots. f f '.jJL . fc t the soil is of a moist loanly kind* betus 

In Ortohcr, when the potatoes areTuh grpit n, jjucntly Watered when the season'is drv 


kept frufn the sun* 

i soon after they bcconie ripe may 


thev should be wholly takui up h 

allseed iy frost, and deposited 7 r B ^ I . _ jimt 

apartment ffor keeping : soi^euiiayfhowevej be be. iiypots or boxes filled with the abov4 
taken up hpfn re for occasion at use ; tfi is business prjrol ' mtnjld, b^mg placed in tijc shadc^Vand 
is usnalT^performed by a threlmdftcd forBjy. IVeqm-miy w atered. The fk m the 

When it ienmepded to raise m^yarknica/ro^ 

. seed, some of the fir<t-flowering plants ffimil/u 
be rmrkeiL tjtfc seed >bjuukl be g.aJicrcd^n wd * J 
tumn when' full ripe, and m the March or ^Vpril in frtlonhmi as peel 
following sown in some light miWrli an ''These plants afford va 

| situ at i >», in shallow drills, a^ bfrffl s under; afid tedudants. 

hmiU^Knt S1HJ31 KR-WOOD . Sec MimOsa. b l 

SOMDAGO, a genus containing plants r>J" 
tin: i ll;, herbaceous, dowering, perennial kind. 

It l> lone ' to ihc tdatw anti order Sytogtiu s;-i 
i' ! !>.Liim'ii Superfluity amlraWeS in tha. natural 


liequ.iuly w«t< : ix‘<l. The plains rist- in the 
sprmir, amfin the auninm loilowipg slionjtl he 
muovod into separate pots, to have the pfotee- 
lion of a frame in u ^ i* 
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order of Comfmittp Di v tvuica ’. 

The characters are7tranSe^|ivx is obbt 
imbricaie, common: scales 
aemninate, straight, convcrgiug'^Hi cwilht. 
is compound radiate: corolTcts behSpliriidiieS 
tubular, very many, in the disk :—Icicle liuu- 
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hte, fewer than 'ten, (commonly lv») in the 
rav t proper of the hermaphrodite funncl-fnnn, 
with a five-cleft, patulouv border : —female hgti- 
late, lanceolate, three toothed : ihe stamina in 
the hermaphrodites : filaments five, capillary, 
very short: anthers cylindrical, tubular: the 
piiiilium in the hermaphrodites ; germ oblong ; 
style filiform, length of the stamens: stigma 
bifid, spreading:—in the females: germ oblong: 
Style filiform, length of the hermaphrodite: 
stigmas two, revolute: there is no pericarpium : 
calyx scarcely changed: the seeds in the herma¬ 
phrodites solitary, obovat e-oblong: seed-down 
capillary :—in the females very like the others : 
the receptacle flatti&h, naked. 

The species cultivated are : 1. S. Virgaurta^ 
Common Golden-rod; 3, S* Qmadensii, Cana¬ 
dian Golden-rod ; 3, S- althsima , Tall Golden* 
rod; 4. S. Mexicon&t Mexican Golden-rod; 
5. S . vimmea. Twig try Gotden-rod ; 6 . S * Inco-r 
lor 3 Two-coloured Golden * rod; 7* rigida. 
Hard-leaved Golden-rod; 8. S, c«ta, Maryland 
Golden-rod ; 9 . &. ftexic*ndi$ t Crooked-stalked 
Golden-rod; 10, S. Ampervirens, Narrow-leaved 
Evergreen Golden-rod. 

The first has a perennial root, of long simple 
fibres; the stem very various in height, from 
ten inches to three feet, commonly branching 
into a panicle, more or less flexuose, never en¬ 
tirely stiff and straight, leafy, angular, striated, 
a little downy; at the base round and often 
purple : the leaves elliptic*lanceolate, somewhat 
nigged, and stiffish ; those next the root wider, 
on longer petioles, and more widely serrate ; 
stem-leaves for the most part indistinctly ere- 
natc-serrate, sometimes almost quite entire, 
varying in size, often recurved; the upper ones 
gradually diminishing into lanceolate downy 
nractes: all somewhat hairy, or covered with 
short stiff down, paler underneath; footstalks 
winged : ibe flowers in terminating and axillary 
erect clusters or corymbs, forming a dense leafy 
pubescent panicle, which varies extremetv as to 
luxuriance and number of flowers; in a "barren 
soil and on mountains being shorter, more dense 
and less compound. They are of a golden colour. 
It is a native of Europe, Siberia, and Japan, flow¬ 
ering from July to September. It has sometimes 
the names of Wound-wort and Aaron's rod. 

There are several varieties; as the purple- 
stalked broad-leaved, which has the stalks stiff, 
purplish brown, two feet high : the panicles 
axillary and terminating; each flower on a long 
slender footstalk, pale yellow, appearing at the 
beginning of August : the leaves lanceolate, 
almost four inches long, and a quarter of an iuch 
broad, deeply serrate, pale green beneath* 

The Common Golden-rod, which has the lower 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, two inches long ami an 
Vol, 1L 


inch broad, slightly serrate, on pretty long foot¬ 
stalks : the stems slender, a foot and half high; 
with small, narrow, entire, sessile leaves: the 
flowers in paniclcd hunches, clustered together, 
forming a thick erect spike, appearing in Au¬ 
gust and September. The narrow-leaved, w hich 
has the stalk round, smooth, a foot and liaif 
high : the leave* narrow-lanceolate, an inch aivl 
quarter tong, and an eighth of an inch broad, 
almost entire, sessile: the flowers in small 
clustered bunches from the axils, to which they 
sit very close; and the stalk is terminated by a 
roundish bunch. The Dwarf Golden-rod, which 
has the lower leaves indented: the stalk seldom 
more than a foot high, branching out almost 
from the bottom : the branches terminated hv 
short, clustered, erect spikes : the leaves on the 
stem and branches very narrow, acute-pointed 
and entire. The Welch Golden-rod, winch has 
the lower leaves narrow-lanceolate, an inch and 
half long, and a quarter of an inch broad, 
smooth, slightly serrate, a little hoary on the 
under side : Ihe stalk about six inches high, with 
the same sort of leaves on it, only smaller; the 
flowm in roundish cluttered terminating spikes, 
much larger than those of the common sort, and 
appearing five or six weeks earlier in the season. 

The second species has the stalks round, 
smooth, and two feet high ; the leaves narrow 
and rough, with three longitudinal veins, two 
inches and a half long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad in the middle, sessile, ending in acute 
points, and having sometimes a few slight scr- 
ratures ; the flowers in a roundish terminating 
panicle, the lower spikes of which are reflexed, 
but those at the top erect and joined very close. 
These appear in July* It is a native of Canada. 

The third has the slcms numerous, straight, 
rigid, from three to four feet and a half high, 
the thickness of a straw or more at the base, 
round, slightly streaked, hirsute, clothed from 
top to bottom at short distances with leaves, 
which are widish, oblong, pointed, rough, at 
their tipper and lower pans thinly crenate, in 
the middle serrate, the serratures minutely cre- 
natc ; those on the upper branches not serrate, 
but only minutely crenate ; they are green on 
both sides, with a few oblique veins, and are 
hairy along the nerve and veins at the back, but 
without hairs every where else: the flowers very 
many, on the upper branches, in long rod-like 
spikes, somewhat reflexed, having four, five, or 
six florets in the ray: they appear m August and 
September. It is a native of New England, 
Virginia, and Carolina. 

There are several varieties ; as the Tallest 
Golden -rod—the Hairy Golden-rod—the Re<- 
curved Golden-md—the Virginia Golden-rod. 

The fourth species has oblique stalks, a foot 
a II 
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«nd half high, smooth, with a brown bark : the 
leaves smooth, spear-shaped, entire, three inches 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad : the 
flowers come out on branching footstalks on the 
side of the stalks, are ranged on one side, and 
have a few small leaves under the flowers, which 
appear at the end of August. It is a native of 
North America. 

The fifth has smooth erect stalks, a foot and 
half high : the leaves narrow, smooth, entire, 
dark green : the flowers in close compact pa* 
nicies at the top of the stalk ; spikes short, clus¬ 
tered : the flowers large, bright yellow, appearing 
in September. It is a native of North America- 
Thc sixth species has the lower leaves oval, 
six inches long, and three broad, ending in acute 
points, serrate, having several strong longitudi¬ 
nal veins on long footstalks which have leafy 
borders or wings : the stalks a foot and half 
high, branching out almost from the bottom, 

f urnished with small, spear-shaped, entire 
eaves: the branches grow erect, are closely fur* 
nished with small leaves below, and are ter* 
mmated by short close spikes of white flowers ; 
or rather, having a yellow disk and a white ray, 
in close racemes. It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, flowering In September. 

The seventh has me stalks two feet high: the 
lower leaves ovate, stiff, smooth and entire, four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad, 
on footstalks four inches in length ; those on 
the upper part of the stajk are spear-shaped, 
entire, and embrace the /talk half round : the 
flowers in loose, spreading, terminating panicles; 
spikes short, cluttered, bright veilow, appearing 
in August. It is a native of New England* 

The eighth species has the stalk slender, 
smooth, a foot and half high : the leaves nar¬ 
row* e pea r&h aped, two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, indented on their edges, and ending 
in acute points : the flowers in a loose ter¬ 
minating panicle, with the spikes closer and 
thicker Towards the top. It is a native of Mary¬ 
land, flowering in September* 
th c ninth has the lower leaves four inches long, 
and almost two broad; thi ir footstalks two inches 
long, having a membrane or wing on each side: 
the stalk rises two feet high ; they are slender, 
smooth, and of a light purple colour : the leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, indented, near two inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad, of a pale 
green on their under side : the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in short bunches from the axils almost 
the whole length; the lower spikes are an inch 
long, but the upper ones are almost round ; the 
flowers arc of a brimstone colour, and appear 
Utc in August* It is a native of Canada. 

The tenth species is remarkable for its red 
5 ta)k, higher than a man, with very smooth and 


somewhat lethy Waves, a little tugged at the 
edge, continuing the whole winter; it flow er* 
very late, so that in the Northern countries the 
frost commonly prevents them from opening* 
It is a native of North America. 

Cui/are.—These plants are all readily in¬ 
creased by slipping or parting the roots, and 
planting them out in the autumn or winter 
soon after their stems decay, or very early in the 
spring before they begin to shoot; but the 
former is the better season, in the places where 
they arc to grow : they succeed in almost any 
soil or situation, and afterwards require only to 
be kept clean from weeds, and to have the de¬ 
cayed stems cut down when they begin to decay 
in the autumn. When they have increased con¬ 
siderably in the roots, they should always be slip¬ 
ped as above. 

In planting out they require much room, as 
thev spread considerably. 

'they afford considerable variety and ornament 
in larger borders and clumps. 

SOLOMON’S SEAL. See Contallaaia. 

SQPEBERRY. See Safindus. 

SOPEWORT. See Safonaria. 

SOPHORA, a genus containing plants of the 
herbaceous, flowery, perennial, and shrubby 
exotic kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandritt 
Mono^ynia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Papiha7tQct£e nr Leguminosce* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, short, bell*shaped, gibbous at 
the base above; mouth five-ioothed, oblique, 
obtuse: the corolla papilionaceous, five -petal led: 
standard oblong, gradually wider, straight, re- 
flexed at the sides: wings two, oblong, ap|>en- 
dicled at the base, lengih of the standard ; keel 
lwo~peta11ed, with the petals conformable to the 
wings, the lower margins approximating and 
boat-shaped: the stamina have ten filaments, 
distinct, parallel, awl-shaped, length of the 
corolla within the keel: anthers very small, ri¬ 
sing; the pistillum is an oblong germ, cylindrical: 
style size and situation of the stamens ; stigma 
obtuse : the pericarpium is a legume very long, 
stcoder, one-ccllcd, knobbed at the seeds: the 
seeds very many, roundish. 

The species cultivated are: K S* teiruplera , 
Wing'podded Sophora; S. S. microphylla. 
Small-leaved Shrubby Sophora; 3. 5. alobeca- 
TolrfeSj Fox-tail Sophora; 4. S. amtralh^ Blue 
Sophora ; 5. S . iinctaria , Dyer's Sophora; 6* S. 

White Sophora ; 7- S. fomerifosa , Downy 
Sophora ; B. S. occiJentalis t Occidental Sophora; 
9 . S.japomca, Shining-leaved Sophoia; 10. S. 
capeusht Vetch-leaved Sophora; H. S', aurea t 
Golden-flowered Sophora; IS. S. myrtUi}folta y 
Round-leaved Sophora. 
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The first is a magnificent tree, displaying its 

S ndulouB branches of large golden flowers in 
ay and June, It is a native of New Zealand * 
The second species is a smooth tree, with 
small leaves almost wedge-shaped; the flowers 
large and yellow; the legume compressed, torn- 
lose. Hat at the back and belly, keeled at the 
aides with longitudinal membranes., It is a na* 
live of New Zealand, flowering in May and June, 
The third has a perennial creeping root, from 
which arise several erect stalks from three to four 
feet high; the leaves unequally pinnate; the 
flowers pale blue and small, in long axillary spikes 
standing erect do$c to the stalk; they smell 
sweet. It is a native of the Levant, flowering 
in July and August, 

The fourth species has a herbaceous stem, 
most commonly decumbent: the leaves cuucaic- 
obtong, smooth, yellowish green ; the stipules 
ensiform, longer than the shortest petiole; the 
flowers are blue* It is a native of Carolina, 
flowering in June and July. 

The fifth has a perennial root, from which 
arise several stalks about a foot and half high, 
sending out from the bottom a great number of 
small branches : the flowers come out towards 
the end of the branches in short spikes; are 
yellow and appear in July* It is a native of 
Barbadoes and Virginia* 

The sixth species has the stem even, high, 
dark purple : the leaves, like those of Laburnum, 
even, elliptic, smooth on both side3, an inch 
and half long; the stipules scarcely any: the 
raceme a foot long, pendulous: the flowers 
white, the size of those of Laburnum. It flowers 
in June, and is a native of Virginia and Carolina* 
The seventh species has a downy stem, six or 
seven feet high; the leaves unequally pinnate, 
composed of five or six pairs of leaflets; the flowers 
in short loose ax il larv spikes, 1 arge and yellow, not 
unlike those of Spanish Broom, void of scent; 
the pods larger, woolly, five or six inches long, 
having four or five large swellings, in each of 
which is a roundish brown seed as big as a pea* 
It is a native of Ceylon. 

The eighth is a shrub, with a round hoary- 
pubescent stem, and round spreading sublomen- 
tose branches, six or seven feet in height: the 
leaves on alternate, long, spreading, round, 
hoary petioles, thickened at the base; leaflets 
opposite, mostly six-paired with an odd one, 
entire, flat, hoary, white tomentose beneath, 
on short round petioles: the flowers in a sort of 
spike : the peduncle terminating, erect, a foot 
long, simple, round, manv^tiowered; flowers 
close, biggish, ped uncled, yellow. It is a native of 
*he West-Indies; flowers there in May and June* 
The ninth species has the branches round, 
even, purplish : the, leaves alternate^ unequally 


pinnate : leaflets subopposite, on very short pr ■ 
tiolea, oblong, blunt with a point, quite entire, 
glaucous beneath, smooth, spreading an inch 
Tong: the flowers on paniclcd racemed branch - 
lets, of a white colour. It is a native of Japan* 

The tenth is a tender pubescent shrub, when 
more advanced in its wild state naked: the 
leaves alternate, unequally pinnate: leaflets 
twenty-three, narrow-lanceolate, equal, quite 
entire, shining above, jjubtomentose beneath i 
the raceme terminating, composed of white re¬ 
curved flowers* It is a native of the Cape* 

The eleventh species is a shrub the height of 
a man: the root has the smell and taste, of li¬ 
quorice : the stem upright, round, Lubercled, 
gray ; branches alternate, spreading, like the 
stem ; the leaves alternate, unequally pinnate, 
spreading, eight inches long ; petioles round on 
one side, channelled on the other, pubescent; 
the leaflets from twelve to fifteen pairs, opposite, 
on short petioles, those of the outmost longer, 
quite entire, ouc-nerved, bright green, paler 
beneath, spreading very much, flat; the stipules 
linear, acute, pubescent, brownish, erect, per¬ 
manent; the racemes axillary, solitary, pedun- 
eled, spreading, brae ted, pubescent, tour or five 
indies long; the flowers alternate, nodding, 
yellow, eight or nine lines in length, on round 
pedicels jmntcd at the top* It is a native of 
Africa, and flowers there in July* 

The twelfth has a shrubby, round, leafy, even 
stein r the branches almost upright, lomentose, 
somewhat angular towards their tops: the leaves 
scattered, on short petioles, ten lines long, and 
four broad, quite entire, rounded at the end with 
a re flexed point, grooved above and keeled be* 
ncaili, coriaceous. On each side of the petiole 
an awl-shaped to men lose stipule, twice as long 
as the petiole: the flowers towards the end of 
the branches from the axils of the leaves, soli¬ 
tary, on peduncles the length of the adjacent 
leaf, w hi tc-Lumen lose ; seldom two-flowered* 
It is a native of the Cape, flowering from No¬ 
vember to January. 

Culture *—The first five sorts are hardy, and 
may be increased by seeds or parting the roots. 

The seeds should be sown in the spring in 
pots of fine mould, and when the plants arc come 
up they should be removed into separate pots, 
till they have obtained sufficient strength, when 
they may be plauted out where they are to grow. 

The roots may likewise, in many of the sorts, 
be parted at the same season and planted in pots, 
or where they are to remain. 

The first and second sorts may also be raised 
from cuttings and layers, planted or laid down 
at the same season, These, when planted against 
a wall, so as to be protected from frost in winter* 
succeed very well* 
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All the other sorts an; tender, and require the 
hot-house or stove. They are increased by 
foxing the seed in the early spring, in pots filled 
with fine mellow light mould, and plunged in 
the hot-bed under glasses, or in the bark-bed. 
When the plants have advanced a little in 
growth, they should be removed into separate 
pots, filled with soft loamy mould, being well 
watered and replunged in the bark-bed till fresh 
rooted ; being afterwards managed as other exotic 
stove plants, with but little water. They like¬ 
wise sometimes succeed by layers and cuttings, 
treated in the same manner. 

The first sorts afford variety in the borders 
and among potted plants, and the latter in stove 
collections, 

SORE TREE, See Sonsus Domestica. 

SOB BUS, a cenus containing plants of the 
ornamental tree kind, 

Tl belongs to the class and order leosandria 
Trigiftiia, and ranks in the natural order of Po* 
maevee. 

The characters-are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, concave-spreading, five-cleft, 
permanent: the corolla has five petals, roundish, 
concave, inserted into the calyx : the stamina 
have twenty awl-shaped filaments, inserted into 
the calyx: anthers roundish: the pistillum is an 
inferior germ: styles three, filiform, erect; 
stigmas headed : the pericarpium is a soft globu- 
Jaroerry, uin bill cate: the seeds three, somewhat 
oblong, distinct, cartilaginous. 

The species cultivated are: 1, S. ettcuparie, 
Mountain Service, Mountain Ash, Quicken 
Tree, Roan Tree ; 3. S. dornesticaj True Service 
or Sorb; 3. & hybrid^ Bastard Service, or 
Mountain Ash* 

The first is an elegant tice, of slow growth ; 
the wood tough and close-grained, not very 
hard ; the bark smooth and gray; the young 
branches purplish brown; the leaves unequally 
pinnate: leaflets (five, six, seven or eight pairs) 
aerrate except at the base, smooth above, and 
nearly so beneath, except a few fine scattered 
hairs ; their under side is also glaucous : they 
are sessile, lanceolate j the middle ones longest, 
and the odd one is rather oblong-ovate: the 
midrib is channelled, and often purple. And* 
according to Miller, the leaves on the young 
trees in the spring are hoary on their under side, 
but about midsummer the hoarincss goes off, 
and those upon the older branches have very 
little at any season : the flowers are in large, 
termimi?mg, pubescent corymbs, very much 
branched the fruit bright red or scarlet when 
ripe, nearly round, the size of a large pea, 
juicy* with an astringency. It is a native of the 
rolder pans of Europe, &c. 

Tic leaves make a pretty variety when mixed 


with other trees in plantations; it is also hand¬ 
some when in flower, and in the autumn, when in 
fruit; but the blackbirds and thrushes are so fond 
of it, that they devour it before it is well ripe* 

The second species is a tree of a middling 
size, not unlike the first, of very slow growth, 
not flowering till it arrives at a great age; the 
wood is very hard : the leaves alternate, com¬ 
posed of from six or seven to nine pairs of op* 
posite, sessile, ovate or oblong, equal leaflets, 
with a terminating one of thesa^me size; all en¬ 
tire at the base, serrate from about half way to 
the end, smooth above, downv btnealh, but 
that downiness goes oft' towards autumn: the 
flowers in terminating panicles, subcoryinbed, 
tomentose; the fruit pear-shaped, reddish and 
spotted, extremely austere, and not eatable till 
it is quite mellowed by frost or time, when it 
becomes brown and very soft- It is a native of 
the warmer parts of Europe, flowering in May. 

There are varieties in the fruit: as with apple 
shaped fruit; with pear-shaped fruit; with oval 
fruit; with turbinated fruit; and with compressed 
fruit. 

The third is a middle-sized tree: the kaves 
lobed in front, pinnate at the base, serrate, 
without any stipules, smooth above, white-to- 
mentose beneath: the corymbs terminating, 
tomeutose, many-flowered : the flowers white: 
the styles three, or sometimes two only: the 
fruit as in the first, but a little larger* 

Culture *—These plants are all capable of being 
raised from seed, and also by layers; but the first 
is the best method. 

The seeds, when well ripened in the autumn* 
should be sown on small beds of light fine 
ground in the nursery, either in drills or over the 
surface, covering them into the depth of about an 
inch. When the plants rise in the following or 
second spring, they should be kept clear from 
weeds, and w hen of a yearis growth, be planted 
out in nursery-rows, to remain till of a proper 
size for planting out. 

The second sort is sometimes sown in largt 
pots and forwarded in a hot-bed, so as to be 
sooner fit for planting out in nursery-rows. 

In the layer method, some of the best trees, 
should be cut down near to the ground while 
young, by which young shoots will be sent off* 
which should be laid down in the usual way iiv 
the autumn or spring season, where they readily, 
strike root, and become proper for being planted 
out in nurserv-rows in cue year. In order to 
continue any particular variety, this method 
must constantly be adopted. 

In cultivating the second sort for the purpose 
of fruit, the best method is by grafting or bud¬ 
ding upon stocks of any of the sorts raised as 
above, or upon pear stocks* 
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These trees in rearing should be trailed for 
standards, each with a single upright stem, in 
the nursery, till from three to six or eight feet 
high, when they are proper for any plantation, 
and may he transplanted as required. 

Thty m.iv he introduced in any large shrub¬ 
bery or other ornamental plantation, and in 
those nt forest-trees. Some of the domestic 
Semet s may also be introduced ;i3 fruit-trees in 
gardens and orchards, principally as standards, 
but occasionally in espaliers, &c. in both of 
which they should be planted and managed as 
apple- and p^ar-trees, pumultin^ the standards 
to shoot Irtely above into toll heads ; the others 
being regulated according to their order of 
training, They will produce plentiful crops of 
fruit annually, alter some it me, to gather in 
autumn. En leathering of winch tor the tabic, 
it is pi )pcr to lay some in the fruitery, &c, a 
little time, to mellow, become soft and tender, 
in which state it is eatable, and of an agreeable 
Uste and flavour. 

SORREL. See Rum ex, 

SORREL TREE, See Andromeda and 
Rumex. 

SOUR GOURD, Sec Adansonia. 

SOUH SOP. Scg Annona. 

SOUTHERNWOOD. See Artemisia, 

SOUTH-SEA TEA. See Ilex, 

SOW-BREAD, See Cyclamen. 

SPANISH BROOM, See Spaatium* 
SPANISH ELM* SccCordia. 

SPANISH POTATOES. See Convolvulus. 

SOUP HERBS, such as are made use of in 
soups and other culinary preparations. Various 
sorts of herbaceous vegetables arc in estimation 
for this purpose, a list of which may he useful 
in assisting the memory in furnishing the garden 
with the proper sorts; hut under the denomina¬ 
tion of Soup Herbs, all the sorts of Pot-herb* 
used occasionally In soups and broths, &c. are 
included, as well as several sorts used as Salad- 
herbs. 

Theprincpal sortsare: Celery, Endive, Leeks, 
Lettuce, Spinach, Green and White Beet, Chard 
Brer, Orach, Borage, Buglos*, Burnet, Chervil, 
Sorrel, Parsley, Curiander, Pot-Marigold, 
Thyme, Winter Savory, Summer Savory, Pot 
or Winter Marjoram, Sivect Marjoram, Spear- 
Mint, Tarragon, Basil, Love-Apple or Toma¬ 
toes. 

In all of which, except the Marigold and 
Love-Apple, the leaves are the only u^Ini parts; 
but in the Marigold the flowers are the only part 
used, and in ihe Love-Apple the fruit. All the 
sorts, except the last two, (Basil and Love- 
Apple) are of a hardy temperature, and may be 
easily raised in the natural ground; and the 
greater part are biennials and annuals, that re¬ 


quire to be raised from seed every' year; b«t the 
Thyme, Winter Savory, Pot or\v niter Marjo¬ 
ram, Sorrel, Mint, Burnet, and Tarragon, are- 
perennials of many years'duration, beimi; raised 
in some sorts both by seed.* and slip?:, but in 
others principally by slips; and the Basil and 
Love-Apple, being tender annuals, require tr* 
be raised from seed in a hot-Led, See the {'al¬ 
lures of the different sorts. 

SOWINGofSEEDS, the practice of putting 
seeds into the ground ; in which uifi- icut me¬ 
thods are made use of, according to ilu >orts; as 
Broadcast sowing and raking-ui, Drill-sowing, 
lied ding-in sowing, &c. 

The hist is the most common and expedition* 
method of sowing, both for many of the princi¬ 
pal crops to remain, and for transplants ion; 
and is performed by sowing the seed with a. 
spreading cast evenly all over the surface of the 
ground, either irv one continued piat or divided* 
into beds, winch is immediately raked with a 
large rake lu bury all the seeds a due depth in 
the earth, some requiring lobe raked in as light 
as possible, ethers half an inch or an inch or 
more deep, according to their sizes, &c. 

In preparing for this method of suwing, the 
ground is previously dug over in the common 
way, making the surface level wdth the spade at 
the work proceeds, and, according to the nature 
of the seed, sowing it a* soon as possible after¬ 
wards. 

This sort of sowing should generally be per¬ 
formed in dry weather, particularly the early 
sowings in winter and spring; but in hot 
weather, in summer and autumn, it may often 
be eligible to take advantage of sowing imme¬ 
diately after a shower or moderate rain. 

As to the sowing the seed in the Broad* 
cast way, it is effected occasionally both with 
an open and locked hand.. In the former 
ca*c, it is performed by delivering the seeds 
with an open hand, and broad-spreading east, 
as practised in sowing corn in the open fields, 
previously stepping out the ground in breaks, or 
certain widths, as a guide lo sow with ihr. greater 
regularity; proceeding wiih the sowing along 
each space with a regular step and cast, giving 
the hand a proper sweeping cant forward, fully 
expanded at the delivery of the seeds, making 
them spread abroad evenly in every part; and 
thus proceeding up one space and down another 
till tlmailed ; which method is practised in large 
kitchen grounds in sowing any considerable 
spare m one continued plat. 

But the latter is practised occasionally, both 
in sowing large continued plats ot ground, and 
narrow beds, &c. but more generally ihc latter; 
especially when intended sowing them bed and 
bed separately, or on narrow borders, and oilier 
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tmall plats of ground, commonly sowing or de¬ 
livering the seeds with a locked or close hand, 
discharging them from between the fore-finger 
and thumb, opening or pinching the thumb 
more or leas, according to the size and nature 
of the seeds and thickness they require to be 
sown, giving the baud a sort of jerking turn, 
or cam forward, at the delivery, to cause the 
seeds to spread regularly* 

As soon as the seeds are sown they should be 
directly raked in, before the surface of the ground 
is rendered either too dry by the sun or wind, or 
made too wet by rain, in a regular and even man¬ 
ner, so as to bury them sufficiently according to 
their kinds, all large stones, lumpy clods, and 
rubbish being cleared off j smaller or larger rakes 
being used, as they may be necessary. See Rake, 
But previous to the raking in the seeds sown 
on the general surface in one continued space > 
where the ground is loose, light, and dry, and in 
a drv season, it is sometimes the practice, after 
sowing, to tread them in evenly by treading the 
round all over lightly and regularly with the feet* 
t is also sometimes proper to pare up the loose 
earth of the alleys an inch or two deep, and 
spread it thinly over the surface - The work of 
treading iu the seeds is performed with the feet 
nearly close together, taking short regular steps, 
treading tile surface all over, once in a place, 
with but small spaces between the steppings. 

But in extensive market kitchen-gardens, 
.where large tracts of ground are sown at once, 
instead of raking in the seed, they, for the sake 
of expedition and cheapness, have light short- 
lined harrows to draw with men, with which 
they, harrow in the seeds; and sometimes ill 
light dry ground, and a dry surface, they after¬ 
wards roll the ground with a light wooden roller, 
■to dose and smooth the surface over the seeds 
more effectually, performing it when the surface 
is a little dried so as not to adhere to the roller* 
And in large garden*farms in fields, where they 
commonly plough and harrow the ground for 
the reception of the seeds, they practise only 
-the Broad-cast sowing in continued tracts for al¬ 
most all their esculent seeds, except peas, beans, 
and kidney-beans; (he ground being prepared 
by ploughing, and afterwards rough'harrowed, 
to smooth the surface moderately, the seeds 
being then sown in the spreading open-handed 
manner, and harrowed in cither with a light 
fehort-toothed horse-harrow, or by men for par¬ 
ticular crop*; when, if very dry weather, they 
roll the surface alterw-ards with a wooden roller, 
.drawU by horses, &c. to smooth the surface* 
The second method of sowing is necessary 
for many sorts of seeds, both esculent, flower, 
•tree and shrub kinds in the nursery, both for 
-tbe plants to i£maLn where sown, and Jot 


transplantation, which is performed in drills 
from a quarter or half an inch, to two or three 
inches deep, according to the sizes and sort* 
of seeds, which being sown evenly along the 
bottom of the drill, the earth is drawn evenly 
over them with a hoe or rake, the depths as 
above, and the surface lightly raked smooth. 
This mode is always proper for large kinds of 
seeds, such as peas, beaus, kidney-beans, and 
many large kinds of tree and shrub seeds, nuts, 
and berries ; it being not only the most ready 
method of committing those large seeds to the 
ground the proper dcpTh, but, by being in rows 
at a distance, best suits the natureof the growth of 
these sorts of plants and their methods of cul¬ 
ture. Many Kinds of small seeds are also the 
most conveniently sown and cultivated iu drills ; 
such as several of the kitchen-garden plants, as 
parsley, chervil, coriander, all the aorta of 
small-salading, and sometimes spinach, beet, 
&c, also some of the aromatics, when designed 
as edgings; and also occasionally in rows in beds, 
both to remain and for transplanting, such as 
thyme, savory; hyssop, &c, likewise many 
sorts of flower-seeds tor transplantation, and 
sometimes to remain* It is performed by drawing 
the drills with a common drawing-hoe, larger 
or smaller, iu proportion to the sorts of seeds 
to be sown, setting a line as a guide to draw the 
drills straight by, which are drawn of different 
depths, as the sorts and sizes of the seeds may 
require, and at proportionable distances, from 
three or four inches to as many feet, according 
to the nature of the plants. Sometimes, when 
very small drills are required for fine or small 
seeds, to be sown in a bed, border, or hot-bed, 
it is done with the end of the finger, or with the 
end of a small flat stick. 

The seeds should in general be sown and 
covered in directly, if the ground is dry and in 
good order; but if the soil is wet, especially at 
an early season, it may be proper to suffer the 
drills to lie open exposed to the sun and air an 
hour or two, or more, to dry a little, particularly 
fur tender seeds in early sowings, m the full 
ground. The solving in thednlt is performed 
for the most part with a locked or close band, 
discharging the seeds from between the fore¬ 
finger and thumb, ^altering them evenlv along 
the bottom ot the drill, some sorts requiring to 
he sown thinly just along the middle, such as in 
the angular dribs drawn corner-ways of the hoe, 
for peas ami many other larger seeds ; also some¬ 
times for smaller seeds when intended for 
edgings ; but in the shallow flat-bottomed drills, 
it is generally intended for the seeds to be scat¬ 
tered evenly the whole width of the drill, thicker 
or thinner, according to the nature of growth of 
their,respective planta* 
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The work of covering or (Timing in the earth 
m the drills over the seeds, may 6c performed 
occasionally both with the rake, hoe, and feet; 
bat the rake or hoe is the most proper for ge¬ 
neral practice for all smaller seeds, drawing the 
earth evenly into (he drills a regular depth 
fully to the depth of the drill, whether deep 
or shallow : however, peas, beans, kidnev- 
beans, and such-like larger seeds in targe drills 
at wide distances, arc often covered in with 
the feet, by slipping them lightly along each 
side of the drill alternately, turning (he earth 
evenly in over the seeds ; the surface being 
then lightly trimmed along with the rake, to 
smooth it and clear off large stones, Stc. 

In the last method, the ground being dug and 
formrd into four or five feet-wide beds, with 
alleys a spade's width nr more between bed and 
bed, and the earth drawn off the top of the 
bed with a rake or spade half an inch or an inch 
or more deep into the alley, the seed is sown all 
over the surface of the bed ; which done, (he 
earth in the alley is immediately, either with a 
rake, drawn spreadiugly upon the bed again over 
the seeds the same depth, or spread over with a 
spade, and the surface raked smooth and even m 
a simitar manner. 

It is often practised in the nurseries, especially 
in sowing some large sorts of seeds, as well as 
others, but not very frequently in kitchen-gar¬ 
dens. Jt is nut so expeditious as the Broad-cast 
sowing, but is very proper for many sorts of 
small seeds, and many sorts of the tree and 
shrub kind, being a very regular method of sow¬ 
ing so as to coverall the seeds an equal depth, 
and is performed two or three different ways ; 
such as t>v the rake, by the spade, and by sifting. 

It is also sometimes performed with the rake 
and spade together, particularly when intended 
to sow any large seeds a good depth, using the 
rake to shove or rake the earth from off the bed 
into the alleys; or if it cannot be conveniently 
performed with the rake a proper depth, it is 
effected w ith the spade, trimming or paring the 
earth evenly off the surface into the alleys ; then 
Bowing the seeds all over the surface; and if 
they are oi the larger berry, nut, or stone kind, 
or any other large seed, previous to covering 
them,, pressing or patting inem all evenly down 
into the earth with the back of the spade; and 
ihen, either with the rake or spade, spreading 
the earth out of the alleys evenly over them; 
though if it is a deep covering, especially when 
taken off with the spade, it is most eligible to 
use the same implement in returning it, being 
careful to spread it evenly, to cover the seeds all 
equally a proper depth, smoothing the surface 
with the rake. 

1 


Another method sometimes practised with 
large seeds is, that when the ground is laid out in 
beds unraked, the seed is sown on the surface, 
and with a rake stricken a little into the earth; 
then with the spade paring the alley, and casting 
the earth evenly over the bed, half an inch, or 
an inch or more deep, as may be required, 
raking the surface even. This is also sometimes 
practised in weltish ground, at an early season, 
when it does not readily admit of treading or 
raking. And by deepening the alleys, and raising 
the beds, il drains the moisture from the surface. 

The method by sifting is sometimes practised 
for several small or light 3teds of a more delicate 
nature* that require a very light covering of 
earth when sown ; as in order to cover them as 
shallow as possible, it is done by sifting fine 
earth over them out of a wire or chip sieve. 
Before the seed is sown, the surface of the bed* 
&c. is raked fine; then the earth thinly shoved 
off the surface of the bed with the back of the 
rake into the alley, making the surface as smooth 
as possible, and then sowing the seed, smooth¬ 
ing il dow n lightly with the spade, and sifting 
the earth in the alley evenly over it* to a suitable 
thickness* as half a quarter or a quarter of an 
inch deep; or sometimes the surface is only 
raked as smooth as possible, without drawing 
off the earth, or sometimes lightly smoothed 
with the back of the spade* then sowing the 
seed* and letting some loose fine earth from the 
alley, or some brought for (he purpose, be sifted 
thinly over it. 

The modes of sowing the different sorts of 
seed crops are more fuffy explained under their 
respective heads, 

BBADE, an useful garden implement, used 
for digging and preparing the soil for the re¬ 
ception of all sorts of seeds and plants. 

There are several sorts and sizes of spades oc¬ 
casionally employed* though the common large 
digging spade is, in most places, almost com¬ 
monly used for all kinds of digging and spade¬ 
work, which* however, in many instances*cannot 
be so conveniently used as a middling or small 
spade; it is therefore eligible for every garden 
to be furnished with three different * sizes of 
spades, to suit every department of. gardening 
the more coinmodiously; such as the common 
Large digging Spade, for all common digging 
and spade-work ; a Middling, and a Small Spade 
for digging particular narrow compartments* 
and between small plants closely placed in beds 
and bordcis, &c. 

The first sort is usually from fourteen to 
fifteen inches long in the plate* and nine broad* 
narrowing gradually half an inch or an inch 
less at the bottom. 
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The second sort should be' about a foot long 
in the plate* and seven or eight inches broad. 

The Small Spade, which is about eight or 
nine inches long in the plate, and five wide* is 
convenient in pointing up or slight digging, and 
in fresh loosening the surface between close- 
placed small plants, in bods and borders, &c, 
where neither of the two former spades can be 
readily introduced: it is also useful in planting 
Jind potting many sorts of small plants, taking 
up small roots, and other light purposes. 

And a very Small narrow Spade, having the 
plate about seven inches long, by three and m half 
or four wide, is also very useful in small com¬ 
partments of beds, borders, See. containing some 
particular close-placed, small plants of flowers, 
and others, both in occasionally slightly digging, 
or loosening the earth between them with greater 
^are and effect, than a larger sized spade; also 
sometimes in similar compartments in occasion¬ 
ally trimming round the bottom part of some 
straggling fibrous-rooted plants; and it is also 
often useful in taking up and transplanting small 
plants, and taking off root off-sets and eups, in 
particular sorts, in which a larger spade would 
not he so convenient. And a Semicircular, or 
Scooped Spade, i* another sort, of a smallish 
size, having the plate made hollow tike a scoop¬ 
ed garden-trowel, which is very useful in taking 
up small plants with balls of earth, to preserve 
the ball more firmly about the roots. 

Proper Garden Spades have the plate wholly 
of iron, not above a quarter of an inch thick up¬ 
ward, growing gradually thinner from the middle 
downward; the tree or handle being generally of 
ash, about two feet long, and an inch and half 
thick, with a firm open handle at top, formed 
out of the solid wood, just big enough to admit 
of taking ready hold, 

SPAItTIUM, a genus containing plants of the 
deciduous and evergreen kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diadelphia 
DecandritTy and ranks in the natural order of 
Papif hnacetB or Legvminos&, 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, cordate-tubular: at the upper 
edge very short,' below towards the tip marked 
with five toothlets, coloured, small; the corolla 
papilionaceous, five-celled: standard obcordate, 
the whole reflexed, very large; wings ovate, 
oblong* shorter than the standard, annexed to 
the filaments: keel two-petalled, lanceolate, 
oblong, longer than the wings, (the carinal 
margin connected by hairs,) inverted into the 
filaments: the stamina have ten connate fila¬ 
ments, adhering to the germ, unequal, gradu¬ 
ally longer; the uppermost very short; the 
lower nine-cleft; anthers obkmgish: the pistil- 


lum ts an oblong germ, hirsute: style awl- 
shaped, rising: stigma, growing to the upper 
side of the top, oblong, villose: the pericarpium 
is a cylmdric legume, long, obtuse, onc-celled, 
two-valued; the seeds many, globe-kidney 
form. 

The species cultivated are: 1, S. j cofiarinm, 
Common Broom; 2< S. jitnceum t Spanish 

Broom; 3* S. radinfum, Suny Broom; 4. S. 
morteipermum) White-flowered Si ogle-settled 
Broom; 3. &. spktBrocarpnm, Yellow-flowered 
Single-seeded Broom; 6, 5. Sairp/aj, Scorpion 
Broom; 7. S. angulatum , Angular-branchcd 
Broom; S, S.$pimmm 9 Prickly Broom. 

The first grows from three to six feet high or 
more, vciy much branched; the branches up¬ 
right, rushy, evergreen, angular, flexible, leafy, 
smooth except the very young ones which are 
downy; the leavesternate, small, ovate, acute, 
downy and edged with soft hairs bending in¬ 
wards; the leaf-stalks arc also slightly hairy, 
and flattened: the flowers axillary, solilary or 
two together, rarely three, nodding, on round 
smooth peduncles, furnished on each side with 
a very minute stipule, of a fine yellow colour. 
It ii a native of Europe, flowering in May and 
June. 

Ilicre are several varieties, some of which 
merit a place among flowering shrubs; as that 
with a purple calyx, and the flowers strongly 
tinged with orange, as well as that which is 
very hoary. 

The second species has the branches smooth, 
flexible, eight or ten feet high ; the lower ones 
have small smooth leaves, at the end of ib« 
shoots of the same year; the flowers are disposed 
in a loose spike, are large, yellow, have a strong 
agreeable odour, appear in July, and in cool 
seasons continue in succession till September. 
It is a native of all the Southern countries of 
Europe. 

There is a variety with double flowers. 

The third has low steins, with opposite four- 
cornered branches: the leaves opposite, sub- 
sessile: leaflets sessile, thin, 9ubpube*cent: tha 
petioles extremely short, but permanent, three- 
cornered, gibbous, very blunt, thicker than the 
branchlet to be supported; the flowers termi¬ 
nating, in threes, sessile. In its natural state 
it is a low shrub; when cultivated it becomes 
much larger, though rarely exceeding two feet 
and a half in height, but the branches spread 
very much and ibnu a large bush; they are an¬ 
gular and pliable, and always come out by pain 
opposite: the leaves narrow and awl-shaped, 
placed round the stalk, spreading out like the 
points of a star: the flowers in small spikes at 
the end of the branches, bright yellow, but not 
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trir^re than Ua]f the size of the second sort, and 
witiumi scent- Jl flowers in June, and is a na¬ 
tive of Italy. 

The fourth species has a thick stalk, covered 
with a riiHired hark when old; it rises eight or 
nine feet high, sending out many slender rush- 
like branches of a silvery colour, almost taper, 
which terminate in very slender bending ends; 
these have a lew narrow spear-shaped leaves on 
the lower branches : the flowers are produced in 
very short spikes or clusters on the side of the 
brandies; arc small and white. It is a native 
of Spain and Portugal, flowering in June and 
July* 

The fifth has an upright stem : the branches 
numerous, slender, round, smooth, slightly 
striated, having a few tubercles scattered over 
them, below' leafless: the leaves on the younger 
branchlets small, lanceolate, deciduous, silky, 
with very short hairs pressed dose: the flowers 
small, raccmcd, each on a very short pedicel, 
it is a native of the South of Europe and Barbary, 
flowering in June and July. 

The sixth species is a shrub wholly covered 
with alternate spines, on which the flowers are 
laced; this renders it quite inaccessible: the 
ranches and leaves arc striated and ash-coloured, 
and the latter arc a little villose : the flowers are 
yellow and rather large. It is a native of the 
South of Europe and Barbary, flowering in 
March and April. ■ 

The seventh has the stalks and branches 
slender, having a few trifoliate and single leaves 
towards the bottom: the branches nave six 
ingles or furrows: the flowers small, of a pale 
yeUow colour, produced in loose spikes at the 
ends of the branches, rarely producing seeds m 
this climate. It is a native of the Levant. 

The eighth species has stalks five or six feet 
high, sending out many flexible branches, armed 
with long spines: flowers terminating in clusters, 
each upon a long pedicel: corolla bright yellow, 
appearing in June. It is a native of Italy and 
Spain. 

Culture *—The three first sorts arc hardy, but 
the others more tender, especially in their young 
growth. 

They arc all capable of being raised from seeds, 
and the double-blossomed sorts by layers and 
cuttings. The seeds should be sown in the early 
spring, as about April; the hardy sorts in beds 
of common earth, either in drills or by bedding 
in to the depth of an inch: but in the tender sorts 
in pots or beds hooped over to protect them in 
frosty weather. In the full owing spring they 
should be removed into nursery-rows or larger 
pots, according to the kinds, shortening their 
taproots, and setting them out in rows two feet 
Vql. II. 


apart, at the distance of otic in the rows, tn re¬ 
main two or three yean*, when thev maybe 
planted out in the shrubbery, or other places: the 
tender sorts in puts being removed to the green¬ 
house or garden for protection in winter, being 
managed as the hardy sorts of plants of this 
kind. 

The layers should be laid down in the autumn 
or spring, and the cuttings may be planted out 
in the spring or summer, some in the open 
ground, and others in pots plunged in the hot- 
oed to promote their striking root. They may 
be managed afterwards as (he other sons. 

This is the only certain mode of preserving 
the varieties. 

The hardy sorts are very ornamental in the 
borders, clumps, and other parts, and the lender 
kinds in greenhouse collections, anti among 
other more hardy potted plants, 

SPAWN* the progeny or offspring of plants 
or other vegetables; but it is mostly applied to 
such small offsets, suckers, and sprouts as rise 
numerously from the roots, See. of certain 
plants, serving for the purpose of increase, which, 
as being parts similar to the whole plant, w hen 
separated from the parent vegetable and planted 
out, readily grow, and commence proper plants, 
and thereby renew or increase their respective 
kinds with great facility and abundance. 

In a general acceptation, it is, however, more 

E eculUrly applied to the progeny of mushrooms, 
eing an offspring from the root of those fungi, 
consisting of minute while parts, shooting and 
running in the earth or dung^ like small white 
thready fibres, assuming the appearance of alexi* 
der white strings, whicn are productive of nu¬ 
merous minute white knobs, appearing at first the 
size of small pin-heads, the whole smelling strong 
of the mushroom ; and those liute knobs being 
infant plants, they gradually increase in size to 
proper mushrooms, w hich are quick of growth, 
and of very short duration; but the same spawn 
running in the earth, &c. furnishes a plentiful 
supply uf mushrooms from the bottom iu regu¬ 
lar succession for a considerable time, some- 
tini^ several months. See Agaric us. 

It may be procured at all seasons of the year, 
hut more plentifully towards the end of summer 
and in autumn, from the placesof its grow-tb; such 
asold mushroom beds, old horse-dung hot-beds, 
and horse-dunghills that are moderately dry, and 
which have remained undisturbed several months; 
also sometimes in old compost heaps, consisting 
chiefly of horse-dung; in all of which ihp 
spawny substance discovers itself in dry lumps 
of dung and earth, which lumps .should be 
taken up entire: likewise in stable-yards, 
where any quantity of borsc-dung has lam dry 
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and undisturbed any considerable time* Tumps of 
spawn are often obtained. It is also found in fine 
perfection in the Imrse-rides belonging to great 
nina, livery-stables, and horse-dealers, especially 
on the sides next the walls: likewise in horse- 
mill tracks, where hordes are constantly em¬ 
ployed in working; also in kitchen-gardens, 
where any piece ot ground has been dunged in 
the spring, with new, or but moderately-rotted 
stable-dung, or old dry hot-bed dung, &c. 

And sometimes it is produced naturally all 
over the surface of an old cucumber or melon 
hot-bed, both in the dung and earth, in autumn 
or winter, where the frame and lights have been 
continued over the bed ; and where the earth of 
the bed is of a loamy nature, the spawn is often 
remarkably firie and strong ; for in this kind of 
earth, of a nioderately-ltght quality, it is gene¬ 
rally of a superior quality, and very productive ; 
so as some times, in such oM beds where the 
frames and glasses remain, and the surface of 
the bed is covered'thickly with dry straw, litter, 
or hav, under the glasses, to produce a full 
crop of good mushrooms tow ards the spring* See 
Agartcus. 

Mushroom spawn is also obtained in mea¬ 
dows and pastures towards the end of summer 
and in autumn, before the rain and cold com¬ 
mences; as in the months of August and Sep¬ 
tember, when the mushrooms rise naturally, 
serving as a direction to the place where to find 
it; but that found in the other places is mostly 
the best. 

It is necessary to observe, that there is also a 
fruitful and barren sort of mushroom spawn; 
the former is distinguished by the substance of 
the fibry or stringy white shoots, &c. and mush- 
room-like smell, as before observed ; but in the 
latter sort, the thready fibres are far more abun¬ 
dant, fine, and downy, often appearing like a 
fitie white down, and, being of no substance, 
^produce only a flash of smallwhue fungi desti¬ 
tute of the fleshy part, and which, by the mush¬ 
room -men, is commonly called White-cup* 

Methods are sometimes practised to obtain 
mushroom spawn more abundantly by art, by 
the effects of horse-dung, both in hot-beds and 
in compost heaps ; sometimes, in the former 
case, by planting small pieces of spawn, or 
spawny earth, along the top edge of the later cu¬ 
cumber hot-beds in summer, or in the sides of 
any horse-dung heaps, having a little warmth 
remaining; so that the moderate heat of the 
dung in the bed or heap may set the spawn 
a-running, so as sometimes to produce a few 
mushrooms in autumn, and increase it consider¬ 
ably for future use in spawning proper mushroom 
beds ; and in the second case, by 1 i compost of 


dung'and' loamy earth together; procuring in 
spring, or early in summer, a quantity of fresh 
horse-dung, consisting of plenty of snort stuff, 
and a due proportion of long ; and casting 
the whole into a heap to ferment a fortnight 
or a month, (hat the rank burning vapour may 
pass away ; then having some loamy earth, or 
other good substantial mould, or any spawny 
soil from old beds, form the dung into a long 
narrow ridge, mixing Sonic of the eanH occa¬ 
sionally towards the outside ; and in a fortnight 
or three weeks, when the heat becomes Quite 
moderate, covering the whole with dry long 
litter to defend it from the wet, permitting the 
whole to remain a considerable time, when good 
spawn will often be produced. 

In collecting ii from any of these places, the 
lumps of dung and earth in which it appears 
should be taken up as entire as possible, put in 
a basket, and carried into some dry shed, or 
other place, till wanted, or il may be iinmedi* 
ately used* 

SPEARAGE* See Asparagus, 
SPEAR-KING'S. See Asphodblus* 
SPEARMINT* See Mentha, 

SPERAGE. See Asparagus. 
SPERMACOCE, a genus containing plants- 
of the herbaceous, annual, and shrubbv kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order ‘Petrandria 
Mortogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Slcllaia* 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a small 
four-toothed perianth, superior, permanent : the 
corolla one-pet ailed, funnel* shaped: tube cylin¬ 
drical, slender, longer than the calyx ; border 
four-parted, from spreading reflexed, obtuse: 
the stamina have lour awT-shapcd filaments, 
shorter than the corolla, or standing out: an¬ 
thers simple : the pistiltum is a roundish germ, 
compressed, inferior: style simple, but cloven 
above: stigmas obtuse: the pericarpiiim has 
two capsules, connate, oblong, gibbous on one 
side, flat on the other, obruse/each two-horned: 
the seeds solitary, roundish* 

The species cultivated are: !. S. (pnuhr^ 
Slender Button-weed; 3. S. verliciltata 9 Whorl- 
flowered Button-weed* 

Tlie first grows to the height of two feet and 
a half: the stalks are stiff*, a little angular, and' 
covered with a brovvu bark ; the branches come 
out by pairs : there arc two* leaves at each joint 
placed opposite, two inches long, and almost a- 
quarter of an inch broad; between these come 
but three or four smaller terms, which stand iu ■ 
whorls round the stalks; they are smooth, and 
have one strong nerve or rib m the middle: the 
fkutfers grow in slender whorls toward the top 
of-the stalk’s; are smal! r white, and sessile,. 
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having a whorl of leaves close under them. It 
is a native of Carolina and the West Indies, 
flowering in June, 

The second species has a shrubby stem* three 
or four feet high, sending out a few slender 
branches, with narrow leaves on than, not so 
long as those on the fim sort; they are smooth, 
of a light green, and stand in a kind of whorl 
round the stems, two being larger than the 
others in each whorl : the flowers glow in thick 
globular whurte towards the top, and one ter¬ 
minates the stem; they are small and very 
white. It is a native of Jamaica and Africa, 
flowering here from June to August. 

Culture ,—These plants are increased by sow¬ 
ing the seeds on a moderate hot-bed earlv in the 
spring, or in pots to be plunged in it; u hen the 

f dants have attained some growth, they should 
>e removed into separate pots filled with good 
friable mould, replunging them in the bed. 

They should alter wards be managed as other 
plants of the exotic stove kind. 

They aflbrd variety in stove collections* 
SPINACIA, a genus containing a plant of 
the annual culinary kind* 

It belongs to the class and order DioecUt Peti- 
tandria , and- ranks in the natural order of fioto- 

TQCCtP^ 

The characters are: that in the male the calvx 
is a five-parted perianth: segments concave, oo¬ 
long, obtuse : there is no corolla : the stamina 
have five capillary filaments, longer than the 
calyx : anthers oblong, twin :—Female, the 
calvx is aoue-lcafod perianth, four-cleft, acute, 
with two opposite segments very small, perma¬ 
nent : there is no corolla : the pislillum is a 
round compressed germ : styles four, capillary : 
stigmas simple: there is no jiericarpiuivi ; calyx 
unites and hardens: the seed one, roundish, co¬ 
vered by the calyx* 

The species is S. obracm^ Garden Spinach. 
It has .an a mural root: the leave® sagittate : 
the stem hollow, branching, herbaceous, about 
two feet high : the male, flowers arc herbaceous, 
in long spikes ; they abound in pollen, which, 
w hen ripe, flics out when the plants are shaken, 
and spreads all round ; after which the plan is 
soon decay : the female flowers, which are on a 
separate plant, sit in clusters close to the stalks 
at every joint ; they are small, herbaceous, and 
are succeeded by roundish seeds, -which in the 
pyirkty variety are anned with short acute 
spines* Its native place is not known. 

There are varieties of this, which differ in the 
size and shape of the leaves, and die more or 
Jess prickliness of the seeds as the Triangular 
with prickly seeds: the Round with smooth seeds, 
which has ovate thick leaves, not angular at 


their base} both stalks and leaves are much 
more fleshy and succulent; and the seeds are 
smooth without any spines. Of this also there 
arc two or three subvarieties, dilfermj: in the 
shape, thickness, and size of their leaves. 

Culture *—In these phots it is effected only 
by seed, by sowing it every year in spring and 
autumn ; the former fumf-Jung the main spring 
and summer crops; and the fatter the winter, 
and tor early sprmg use 

J he Prickly sort is ihe best for winter crops, 
and the Round for the summer ouls* 

It should be sown at several intervals of time, 
from January till August, as every month, 
three weeks, or fortnight, according to the curli¬ 
ness or advanced period of the season, so as to 
obtain a regular succession most part of the 
year. 

The general spring emp should be sown in 
March, and the general winter crop about the 
beginning of August. 

In the spring sowings, as the crops in ihe very 
early sowings in January run soon to seed, a 
moderate quantity should only be sown. 

But in the autumn sowings, as the plants do 
not run the same year, good full crops, to stand 
for winter and early spring use, should be put in. 

It succeeds in any common soil of the kitchen - 
garden; but the richer in dung the better; 
always choosing an open situation, not too near 
low spreading trees, &c*, as it never succeeds in 
close or shady places, in which it is always drawn 
up weak, and soon runs to seed, without attain¬ 
ing perfection : a warm border may be proper 
for the early crops ; but for the main crops in 
general, the open quarters arc the moat suitable, 
though a broad warm-lying border may also be 
proper for some pan ot the later sown winter- 
crops occasionally, for the purpose of having 
the advantage of ft little shelter of the fence, 
and benefit of the sun during the winter season; 
and fresh seed should be procured for each sow¬ 
ing ; as this will be found of great importance 
in the free growth of the plants : for the autumn 
sowings ut the winter crops, it is of advantage 
to procure new seed of the same year. 

After the ground has been dug, the seed may 
eitlier be sow n broad-ea^t, and raked in, or in 
shallow drills a foot asunder; though broad¬ 
cast is the most expeditious, and probably the 
most proper method for the growth of the crops, 
in the product of large full Saves; sowing U all 
over the surface moderately thin, cither in one 
continued plat, and trodden down evenly, if 
light .ground, and raked in with a large rake or 
light narrow; or the ground may be divided into 
four- or five-feet-widebeds, with foot-wide alleys 
between ; especially for the early and winter 
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crops in moist ground ; the seeds being sown 

above, raking 4hem in evenly: drill-sowing 
may afeo be Occasionally practised, drawing the 
drills with a hoe'flatways, near an inch deep, 
and ten or twelve inches asunder, scattering the 
seeds thinly along them, raking the earth over, 
full half an inch deep; which mode is vary pro¬ 
per in sowing between other $rops, as between 
wide rows oF beans, peas, cabbages, Ike, as it 
admits of hoeing up the weeds between the 
rows with facility ;* and if sown thin, and the 
plants be thinned properly, they grow large and 
fine, and the produce is very enfivenientiy ga¬ 
thered* Ittnay likewisebc f sown in wide drills, 
alone, about*a foot distance for a distinct full 
crop : or in rows two feet asunder, to adurft of 
intercropping in the intervals with rows, jbf cab¬ 
bages, beans, and miter things occarioijtdly. 

In these sowings the $peds should be scattered 
moderately thin, and dufplants be thinned ninth 
three inches!distance /at least, being directly 
raked regularly in: and when sown broad-cast 
all over the surface, if in light loose land, and a 
dry warm season in the advanced part of spring, 
or in the summer and auLumn, it may be pro¬ 
per first to tread the seed evenly down, then 
raking it in effectually with a large rake* \ 

Tlie seeds mostly come up in a fortnight ; or 
perhaps, if sown very early in spring, three 
weeks ora month. 

In respect to the after-culture of the craps, 
when the plants have three or four leaves an 
inch broad they should be thinned and cleared 
from weeds, cither Tiy hoe or land ■ but the 
former is the most eligible, especially for the 
broad-cast-sown crops; choosing dry weather, 
and cutting out the plants to three or four 
inches distance, together with all the weeds in 
every part j but the above distance is scarcely 
sufficient* unless inttuiiitd to begin thinning 
out the plants for use while young; in other 
cases it is advisable tojhoe them enit six or 
eight inches asunder, especially the spring aqd 
summer crops of the Round Spinach, which, 
having proper room, will gifcw very large, and 
spreaXitM broad leaves widely* and does dot run 
to seed' so soon aa if felt close. When the 
spring- and summer-sown crops arc left too 
close, they are apt to draw up weak, and soon go 
to seed. The winter crops of Triangular or Prickly 
Spinach* when thinned out finally to three or 
four itiches distance, will be sufficient. 

These crops arc often.sown in spring with 
other crops, for the sake of cropping tlie'gfouiid 
to the best advantage ; hut it is nest alone. m 

When the plants have leaves two or three 
i aches broad, they may be gathered. 

Tbe method of which is, either by catling op 


with a knife, wholly to the bottom, or cleaning 
out blithe'root if the crop wants thinning ; or 
only cropping the large outer leaves; the root and 
heart, remfeniingv.shoot out agftixu With the 
spring crops, when the planu vvuht <thinning r 
they may be cut up vyholly to itfiftmot, tbittping 
them out where thickest,jn a gwijfcA yfaffner, 
[so as Iq leave the standing plants af least sis gr 
eight inches distant tp grow g> perfeciidh, 
which, when beginning to shoot for fecca, may 
also btr cut up wholly to flic bottom ; and In the 
Win ter-crop si if the plants stand too close at 
first, some may be thinned out qijiite to the bot- 
Lnm, afterwards the larger outer lekves liui^t only 
be cropped in the winter, and early part of the 
spring ; but when the spring' is more advanced, 
and the plants grown large and require thinning, 
or when they begin to run to seed, cutting them 
up to the bottom in hThiiuiing order, i ; 

Some of the best yt the different sorts of 
plants should be left in the spring to stand for 
seed, which should be collected^ when well 
ripened* 

SITR^A, a genus containing plants of the 
shrubby and herbaceous kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Irc&indria 
PmUigyniUy and ranks in the natural order of 
Pwiactte* 

The characters are : that the calyxes a otje- 
kafed five-cleft perianth, flit at the base, with 
acute segments ; permanent : the corolla has 
five petals, inserted into the calyk^ oblong- 
rounded : the stamina have more than twenty 
filaments, filiform, shorter than the corolla, in¬ 
serted mid the cafyx; anthers roundish: the 
pistillum has five or more germs: styles as 
many, filiform, length of the stamens: stigmas 
headed : die pericarpium is an oblong capsule, 
acuminate, compressed, two-vaked : the seeds 
few, acuminate, small, fastened to the Internal 
suture. 

The species cultivated are: I. 5, salicijblia y 
Willow-leaved Spiraea ; 2. S caria 

Spiraea; 3. 1 //«, Uypirkiirn-leaved 

Spiraea ;k S. aremUa y Silver)'-leaved SpirfgF; 
5. S. tiham&dtifhlioi Germander-leaved SjSSKea* 
G. S. aertala, Hawthorn-leaved Spiraea; 7. $. 
hilubd} Three-lobe-leaved Spiraea ; 8; 
jidm % Currant-leaved Spiraea ; tf; S. $&mjclia y 
ice-leaved Spiraea; io, S, jiruncus y Ciuat T s- 
bcard Spi rxa j 1 i ■ S\ jilip?ndukt y Common 
Dropwort; 12. S. ulmarm^ Common Mea¬ 
dow SVeet; 13. S. trifUinta* Tiirec-leav5& 
Spiraea. I 

The first has the stalks very t^JrJ and rough 
towards the iop, d'nd covered with a reddish 
bark: the leaves abou* three inches long, and 
an inch broad in the middle, bluntly serrate* 
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and of n bright greeu colour* la rich moist 
ground the sulks rise five or six feet high, but 
m moderate land from three to four; as their 
whole height is one year’s growth from the 
root; they are terminated by spikes of pale red 
or flesh-coloured flowers* It flowers in June 
and July ; and in moist seasons there are fre- 
ueutly young shoots from the root which 
ower in amunm* It is a native of Siberia* 

There are several varieties ; as the Flesh-co¬ 
loured WiJlow-leaved, the Alpine Wiflow- 
kavetf, the Panicled Willow-leaved, and the 
Broad Willow-leaved Spiraea. 

* .The second species has the stalks slender, and 
branching out near the ground, with a purple 
bark covered with a gray mealy down: the leaves 
smaller than those of the first, downy and veined 
on their under side, but of a bright green above j 
the branches terminated by a thick raceme of 
flow ers, branched towards the bottom into small 
spikes : the flowers very small, of a beautiful 
red colour, appearing in July, August, and Sep* 
tember. H is a native of Pensylvania, 

The third rises with several slender shrubby 
stalks five or six feet high, covered with a dark 
brown bark, sending out small aide branches 
the whole length : the leaves small, wedge- 
shaped, having many punctures on their surface; 
the flowers in small seisilc uipbels, each on a 
long slender pedicel, and white: they appear in 
May and June ; and as the flowers are produced 
almost the whole length of the branches, it 
makes a good appearance during the time of 
flowering. It is a native of Italy and A merica. 

The fourth species has striated erect branches, 
with short brancblets : the leaves alternate, pe- 
tioled, silky-tomentose on both sides : the ra¬ 
cemes longer than the branchlets : the flowers 
very small, with villose germs* It is a native of 
New Granada, 

The fifth has abundant shoots, seldom two 
ells high, the thickness of the finger, wand- 
iike, branched : the wood brittle : the bark of 
the shoots yellowish-brown, with prominent 
dots scattered over it; the branches alternate, 
commonly angular, with a testaceous bark some¬ 
what striated, and in the younger branches co¬ 
vered with a lender ash-coloured epidermis, 
which falls off ; the annual shoots are grooved 
and pubescent; the leaves alternate, sottish, 
pubescent with prostrate hairs, quite entire at 
the base, but commonly gash-serrate from the 
middle to the end, where they arc sharp : co¬ 
rymbs at the top of the stems frequent, many- 
flowered, terminating the annual alternate shoots; 
in gardens and in moist shady places these co¬ 
rymbs are more elongated ; but ;n a ruder soil 
most of the peduncles are clustered at the top 


like an umbel; the flowers biggish,, white, 
having a weak virose smell, and fugacious. 
It is a native of Siberia, &c. 

It varies very much, with larger or smaller 
leaves, more or less cut, but mure commonly 
quite entire and ovate-acute. 

The sixth species has several stems, scarcely 
two ells high, very much branched from the bot¬ 
tom : the branches rod-like, round, with a tes¬ 
taceous bark cloven longitudinally: the leaves on 
the younger branches and annual shoots alter¬ 
nate, attended with smaller ones tn little bundles, 
hoary or glaucous, three-nerved, hardish, vary¬ 
ing in form and size; on the luxuriant shoots 
or branches sometimes ovate-acute, widish, ser¬ 
rulate from the tip beyond the middle; but com¬ 
monly oblong, bluntish, crenulate, or serrulate 
towards the tip, or more commonly quite entire; 
the corymbs at the ends of the annual twigs, 
very abundant, disposed along the branches on 
one side, in hemispherical clusters ; the flowers 
smallish, white, odorous* It is a native of 
Spain, &c., flowering here in April and May* 
The seventh has numerous sterns, scarcely 
thicker than a swan's quil^ very much branched, 
upright, with a gray bark more or less pale, and 
somewhat angular, with sharp streaks running 
down from the branches ; the branches and 
branchIcU alternate, those of the last year very 
smooth and yellow, leafy, and terminated by an 
umbel: the leaves alternate, on very short pe¬ 
tioles, smooth, glaucous, wide-ovate, rctusc,. 
gash-trilobate : they vary even in the garden, 
with fewer or more frequent gashes, with the 
teeth or lobes obtuse or acute, in breadth, &c*: 
the umbels very frequent at the ends of the an¬ 
nual branches; peduncles often more than 
thirty, besides a few axillary ones scattered be¬ 
low the umbel: the flowers middle-sized, white. 
It is an elegant shrub, and a native of Siberia. 

The eighth species rises with many shrubby 
branching stalks, eight or ten Feet high in good 
ground, nut generally five or six ; they are co¬ 
vered with a loose brown bark which falls off t 
the leaves about the size and shape of those of 
the common currant bush, ending in acute 
points, and serrate on their edges : the flower* 
are produced in roundish bunches at the end of 
the branches; are white with some spots of a 

f ate red* It is a native of Canada and Virginia, 
t is commonly known in the nurseries by the 
name of Virginian Gelder Rose* 

The ninth rises with shrubby stalks like ihe 
first, but sends out horizontal branches, which 
are slender, and covered with a brown bark; the 
leaves are of a thin texture, and a bright green 
colour on both sides, slightly and acutely ser¬ 
rate rthe flowers in terminating panicles, small 
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£nd white. It is a native of Siberia, flowering 
in August. 

The tenth species has a perennial root: the 
■eiem annual, from three to four feet high : the 
leaves doubly pinnate ; each having three or 
four pairs of oblong leaflets terminated by an 
<jrlt! one ; they are two inches long, and almost 
an inch broad, serrate, and ending in acute 
.points : the flowers disposed in long slender 
spikes, formed into loose terminating panicles; 
they are small, white, and of two sexes in the 
same spike- It is a native of Germany, flower¬ 
ing in June and July, 

. The eleventh has a.perennial root, consisting 
of oval tubers or solid lumps, hanging from the 
main body by threads, which has gtwn occasion 
toils common names, Filipcndula and Drnpwort* 
These tubers enable the herb to resist drought, 
and render it very difficult to be eradicated : the 
stem is erect, from a foot to a foot and hair in 
height, angular, smooth, leafy* a little branched 
at top : the leaves alternate, interruptedly pin¬ 
nate, serrate, and jagged, smooth, composed of 
several pairs of leaflets, all of each set uniform 
or nearly corresponding in size ; the terminating 
leaflet three-lobcd : a pair of roundish united 
indented stipules at the base of each leaf, em¬ 
bracing the stem: the flowers many in a cymose 
loose erect panicle, cream-coloured often tipped 
.with red, or red on the outside* It is an ele¬ 
gant plant, which in gardens grows very luxuri¬ 
ant, and has often double flowers. It flowers 
early in July. 

The twelfth has a perennial fibrous root: the 
jsiems erect, three or four feet high, angular and 
.furrowed, tinged with red, leafy, branched in 
Jhc tipper parti the leaves interruptedly pinnatei 
leaflets very unequal in size, sharply serrate, 
clothed beneath with while down, the end one 
remarkably large ami three-lobed : a pair of 
rounded serrate stipules are joined to the com¬ 
mon leaf-stalk, and clasp the stem : the flowers 
white, in a large very compound cyme, the side- 
branchcs of which rise much above the central 
jonc: it perfumes the air with the sweet haw¬ 
thorn-like scent of its plentiful blossoms from 
June to August* 

There are varieties with double flowers, and 
with variegated leaves* 

The thirteenth has a perennial root : (be 
s talks annual, about a foot high, sending out 
branches from the side the whole length: the 
Jeaves for the most part trifoliate, but sometimes 
single or in pairs ; they arc about an inch and 
half long, and half an inch broad, ending in 
acute points, sharply serrate, of a bright green 
above, and pale beneath : the flowers in loose 
lerminating panicles > on slender peduncles, Jl 
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is a native of North America, flowering in June 
and July. 

Culture *—In all the shrubby aorta, this may 
be performed by suckers, layers, and cuttings. 

The suckers should be taken off in the au¬ 
tumn and planud out where they are to remain, 
or in nursery-lows* to aMain a fuller growth* 

The first sort requires to be cleared of these 
suckers eitTy two years at furthest. 

The layers should be put down in the au¬ 
tumn or in the spring, and may bv taken off 
and plumed as above, m (be autumn or sprang 
following ; all the sorts may be raised in tins 
way ; but it is most proper lor such sorts as da 
not send off suckers. 

The cuttings may be made from the shoot* 
of the preceding summe ^ and be planted out m 
a shach border in the early autumn : when they 
have become well rooled they may be removed 
and maticigidas the others : they succeed in this 
way with more difficulty lhan in either of the 
oihers. * 

All the herbaceous sorts may be increased by 
seeds, or parting the roots. 

The seed may be sown in the autumn or early 
in the spring ; but the first is the better mode, 
on a bed o| tine mould: when the plants appear 
they should be kept clear from weeds ttll the au¬ 
tumn, when they may be planted out where 
they are to remain, or in the nursery for a year 
or two. 

The roots should be parted in the autumn or 
spring, when the stems decay, before they shoot 
oiit new ones, being planted immediately where 
they are lo crow. 

The double-flowered and sliped varieties can 
only be preserved in this way. 

They all afford variety and ornament in the 
shrubbery and other parts, 

SPONDIAS, a genus containing plants of the 
exotic tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Deccndria 
Pentafyma^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Terebintacaz* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafcd perianth, subca ro pan u late, small, five- 
cleft, coloured, deciduous: the corolla has five 
oblong petals, flat, spreading : the stamina have 
ten awl-shaped filaments, erect, .shorter than the 
corolla* alternately longer; anthers oblong: the 
pislilhim is an ovate germ : styles five, short, 
distant, erect: stigmas obtuse: the pcncarpium 
is an oblong drupe, large, marked with five dote 
from the falling of the styles; temvalved; the 
seed is an ovate nut, woody, fibrous, five-corner- 
cd; five-celled, covered with a fleshy elastic aril. 

The species is S* Momti/ij Purple Jlog-flum, 
or Spanish 1*1 um. 
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Its usnat height in its native situation is ten 
or twelve feet, and the stem is a* Ur ge as a 
man's Ice* sending out branches towards the 
top covered with a gray birk ; these are desti¬ 
tute of leaves tor scmw; months; and in the 
spring, before tbe leaves appear, many purple 
flowers come out from the side of the branches ; 
these are succeeded by fruit like plums, having 
» luscious thin pulp, covering a large fibrous 
stone: tbe leaves which come out afterwards 
arc unequally pinnate, with four or five 
pairs of leaflet?, about an inch long and half 
an inch broad. It is a native of South Ame¬ 
rica. 

It is cultivated in its native state by many 
for the sake of the fruit, w hich is pretty plea¬ 
sant* 

There is a variety of this fruit called The 
Leathercoat, from the appearance of it* skin* 
Culture ,—It is increased by sowing the stones 
of the fruit in pots filled with light mould, plung¬ 
ing them in (he bark-bed of tbe stove; and by 
planting, cutting, or* putting down layers, and 
managing (hem in- the same way: the plants 
may be taken otf and removed into separate pots 
when they have stricken good roots, being re- 
plunged in the bark-bed. 

They require afterwards to be kept constantly 
in the stove, and to have the same management 
as other woody exotics of tbe same nature. 

They afford variety in stove collections- 
SRONGE-TREE. See Mimosa* 

SPRUCE KIR, See Pinos* 

SPURGE* See Euphorbiai 
SPURGE LAUREL* See Daphne* 
SPURGEOLIVE* Sue Daphne Mezkreum: 
SQUASH GOURD See Cucorbita. 
SQUILL. See Scilla, 

SQUIRTING CUCUMBER* See Mouon- 

riCA* 

SPROUTS, the small voting shootfl nr suck¬ 
ers emitted from the sides id the stems and beads, 
of vegetables, being in many instances a sort 
of compendium of the phuu that produced 
them ; and, when detached and p kin led, al¬ 
though destitute of mots^ often emit fibre*, 
shoot at top to mature growth, and exhibit 
leaves, flowers, and seed, as ihc parent plinth 
In some herbaceous esculent pLm^ the young 
ftpruuts are e steel lent eat mg ; as in (he cabbage 
kinds, 6rc* affording a very profitable after-crop; 
the sprouts produced from tbe forward cabbage- 
stalks in summer and autumn are always larger 
and finer than tbe wmttr ard spring sprout, and 
sometimes the sprouts pi kI need on tl.e stalks of 
the early cut cJjh.iycs often niso cabbage into 
tolerable little firm neads towards autumn ; in 
the Sugar-loaf Cabbage particularly, and other 


forward kinds; producing abundance of fine’ 
sprouts in summer, which, being gathered while 
youngaml Lireen, constitute some of the most ex-' 
et Ikul culinary green s of the season; likewise for¬ 
ward Savoys being cut early in autumn, the re-* 
Rjaining 'talks produce fine larc;e sprouts the same 
year, tit fur use in the early part of winter; later 
crops of the same plants produce also abundaneeof 
small sprouts in the spring; and the Borecole is 
remarkable for its great production of sprouts 
towards spring, emitted all along the small 
stems from the very bottum to top ; also Purple 
Brocoli never fails to produce a secondary crop 
, 4 )f excellent sprouts furnished with little tender 
heads. 

In the culture of all the varieties of the cab¬ 
bage kind, it is proper, therefore, after gathering 
the main-heads; to leave a quantity of the stalks 
of the best and more forward crops, of the re¬ 
spective sorts, to produce sprouts; and if, to¬ 
wards autumn or winter, &c., the ground should 
be wanted for other crops, the stalks'may be re¬ 
moved and trenched in by the roots in another 
place, not in any shady by corner, as often prac¬ 
tised, nor placed too do&e, as the sprouts would 
prove smalt and trifling, and be liable to be eaten 
up by slugs ; but in an open situation, in rows 
a foot .asunder, in which method the sprouts wilf 
continue their growth in much greater perfection, 
though probably not in so good -as if tfof stalks - 
bad remained undisturbed. 1 

As the stalks of Cauliflowers and Cauliflower* 
brocoli rarely produce any sprouts, it is needless ■ 
to leave them standing on the ground. 

STANDARD TRICES, such as stand singly 
with an upright stem without being trained to 
any wall or other support j The lerni is appli¬ 
cable to all sorts of fruit- and forest-trees, as well 
as other tree and bhrub kinds' that have upright 
stems, and which-stand- detached erect I v with* 
out support; though it is more generally under¬ 
stood of such trees as grow with tall met stems, - 
six or eight feet’ hinh or more, before they 
branch out to form the head ; such as tlie com- 
nKm apple-, pear-, and other'fruit-trees in or-* 
clurd a and gardens* and the common forest - 
trees of the wood's and fields* ]n o-jr* I cuing, 
they are distinguished mUi three soils; as Full 
Standards, Malt Standard*, a’id Dwarf Standards/ 
from their he mg occasionally i.amL-d m all these 
wavs; but :orcst and laih>r:un>^mal trees rarely 
in anv olhcr than Full Standards ; Miongn, in 
the shrub tnbe, they are ■ *ec;».annuity formed 1 
both into ihlfuut! D varf StandaiJs, according, 
to their nahual 

bull .Sfow/.v/v*—These arc such trees are 
trained with tail, sl ought, clean st j, rhs, s t x or 
seven feet high or muzi y then suflued to branch ■ 
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out at that height all around to form a head, as 
in common standard apple-and pear-trees* fo- 
rest*trets, See. 

Such trees as are designed for full'Standards, 
should be trained accordingly in their minor 
growth, by trimming off all lower lateral branches 
gradually as the stem advances in height, to en¬ 
courage a dean straight growth to the proper 
height, and promote the aspiring of the top or 
leading shoot more expeditiously ; suffering the 
leader always to remain entire, especially in all 
forest-trees ; or, if it should happen to fork, 
taking off the worst, and leaving the straightest 
shoot to run up, to continue the prolongation 
of ihe stem; and having thus run them up with 
clean stems gradually from six or seven to eiifot 
or ten feet or more, especially the deciduous 
kinds, suffer them to branch out into a full 
bead, and run in height as fast as possible ; 
ihough in fruit-trees rhe stein is often topped at 
six or seven feet height, to force out a set of la¬ 
terals in that part, to form a regular spreading 
head of but moderate height, for the greater con¬ 
venience of gathering the fruit; but for all kinds 
of Forest-tree standards the tops should never be 
reduced, but the leader be permitted to remain 
entire to run up in height; as the beauty and 
worth of such trees consist in their lofty growth. 

But in several forest and ornamental standards 
pf the evergreen tribe, the trimming their stems 
from laterals while young, in this way, must be 
but sparingly practised; such as the pines, firs, 
cedars, and several others, which, being of a re¬ 
sinous nature, do not succeed if too closely 
pruned ; besides, when designed for ornamental 
plantations, the trimming up the under branches 
would greatly diminish the beauty of their pe¬ 
culiar growth ; for the disposition of the brandies 
in most of then), covering the stem in circular 
rays to the very bottom, is thought additionally 
ornamental* The lower disorderly stragglers 
should of course only be taken off. 

Most sorts of fruit*trees may he trained for 
full standards, except vines; though some of 
them will not ripen their fruit effectually in this 
way, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, and figs ; 
but, on the other hand, all sorts of apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries, ripen their fruit freely on 
standards. 

All fruit-trees for this purpose are raised by 
grafting, fee* on the freest strong-shooting 
stocks, and trained with straight clean stems, 
as above, either the stock trained up to that 
height, and then grafted or budded, the graft 
or bud branching out forming (he head, or the 
stock grafted, near the ground, and the first 
•hoot from (he graft or bud trained up for a 
jiem to the proper height, then suffered to scud 
$ 


forth branches; m either method, it is next to 
be considered whether it be intended the tree 
shall form a spreading open head, or assume a 
more erect and aspiring growth; in the former 
case, if the leading shoot of the graft or bud be 
topped at six or seven feet from the ground, it 
will force out lateral shoots at lhat height, and 
commence a spreading head open in the middle, 
suffering, however, the whole afterwards to take 
their own growth; and in the latter by permitting 
the leading shoot to remain entire, it will aspire 
in height, and the whole head will assume a 
more upright and lofty growth ; in both me¬ 
thods the heads will afterwards naturally branch 
out abundantly, and furnish themselves suffi¬ 
ciently with bearing wood, producing fruit, in 
some sorts, in two or three years from the 
rafting and budding, as in cherries, apples, 
ut pears are sometimes four, five, or six years 
before they bear* 

It is expedient to train most of the principal 
hardy fruit-trees as full standards, that, when 
planted in continued rows, either in gardens or 
orchards, by having talUtems, they may admit the 
influence of the sun and air more freely to the 
heads, and permit the obtaining crops of es¬ 
culents, grass, &c* from the ground under them. 

In respect to the management of full standard 
fruit-trees, little is required after the first train¬ 
ing, to form the stem to the proper height, and 
the first shoots are advanced at top to give the 
head its first formation, being aliuwed to ad¬ 
vance nearly in their natural order, except re¬ 
ducing any very irregular growl hs, permitting 
the whole to shoot both in length and branch la¬ 
terally in their own way; by which'they na¬ 
turally form fruit-spurs along their sides up¬ 
wards for bearing 

The irregular branches must, however, be re¬ 
moved, and the heads kept properly thinned, 
as well as the suckers rubbed off from the stems 
or other pans. See Pruning. 

Standard fruit-trees with high stems are some¬ 
times planted against walls, and trained as wall- 
trees ; this is practised for high walls, so as im¬ 
mediately to cover the upper parts of them, 
whilst Dwarfs and Half Standards cover the bot¬ 
tom and middle parts, and thus every part of the 
wall is fully occupied at once: but in these cases 
the dwarf-trees are to remain, the others being 
wholly destroyed afiera lime* See Wall-Tbeks. 

These sorts of high standards are likewise oc¬ 
casionally placed against the ends of buildings; 
sonic choice sorts of pears in particular : also 
apricots in a southerly aspect, and other fruit- 
trees of the same kind. 

Half Stoiufcrd**—These are trees trained with 
stems only three or four feet high, then suffered 
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; to brand) out to form bead*, Tt it practised for 
nwnv sorts of fruit-treef, both as detached 
standards for variety* and with fanned spreading 
heads, as wait-trees for high walls* 

The method of raising these is nearly the 
tame as for the foil standards, only they are 
grafted or budded upon lower stocks, training 
them with upright single stems only three or 
four feet high, by the stocks on which they are 
grafted being trained up to that height for a 
stem ; or by wing grafted or budded low in the 
stoek, and the first main shoot of the graft, See. 
led up for a stem, and topped at that height to 
force out branches to form the head ; suffering 
the heads in those designed as detached stand* 
aids, to branch out all around, and run up to a 
foil spread, nearly according to their natural 
mode of growth; except just reforming any ill- 
growing branch, as shortening the branches 
should be sparingly practised, as it would force 
out numerous useless shoots, and prevent the 
formation of bearing wood, especially in tbc 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry kinds. 

When Half Standards are intended for walls, 
they should have the head trained in a tome* 
what fanned manner, to spread to the wall like 
a common wall-tree* 

When it is necessary to have them to form 
beads of as moderate growth as possible, espe¬ 
cially in the detached half standards forsmall corn- 


head, 'and to cut out casual dead wood ; and 
thus the regular branches remaining at length, 
will emit fruit-spurs abundantly in every part 
for bearing. 

The Half Standards against walls are to be 
pruned and managed as other wall-trees, each 
according to its nature. 

Dwarf Standards ,—These are trained with 
low stem; only one or two Feet high, and then 
topped to force out branches to form the head. 

Several sorts of choice fruit-trees are trained 
as dwarf standards, with stems not more than 
one foot high, branching out at that height, 
forming proportionably low heads ; bring occa¬ 
sionally planted round the borders of the kitchen* 
or pleasure-garden, &c., instead of espaliers, 
and the heads either kept down fow hv dose 
pruning, or suffered to branch upward nearly in 
their natural growth. These arc raised by graft¬ 
ing, &c« upon the most dwarfish stocks, such as 
apples on cod I in- or paradise-stocks, and pears 
on quinces, 8cc* in order to dwarf them as much 
as possible in their growth; ml as they shoot in 
height, each year's shoots either pruned short, 
to Keep the head down and confine it within 
a small compass; or the brandies permitted to 
shoot in length, except just reducing casual 
ramblers and disorderly growers. These kinds 
of dwarf standards are not *o generally intro¬ 
duced now, as espalier fruit-trees have been 


parttnents, they should be grafted or budded upon 
the more dwarfish sort of stocks, as apples upon 
codlina, and pears upon quinces, &c.; in which 
case the heads will always shoot moderate, and 
never ramble wide or grow high. See Stocks. 

But though a few of this sort of trees may 
be eligible as detached half standards for variety, 
they are not proper for the open quarters of the 
garden; as their branches coming out low may 
impede the growth of under-crops* 

For waits, however, that are eight or nine 
feet high, they are proper to plant between the 
dwarfs or principal residents, to cover the mid¬ 
dle or upper half of the wall, whilst the dwarfs 
occupy the dower space. See Wall-Trbbs. 

Half Standard cherries, apricots, &e, are also 
proper to plant in forcing-frames to produce 
early fruit. See Forcing-Frames* 

The after-management of detached trees of 
this tort, in respect to pruning, is nearly the 
same as the foil standards, as, after having shot 
out at top to form Ihchead, they should be per¬ 
mitted to branch both in length and laterally 
nearly in their own way, except just pruning to 
order any considerable irregularity, crowding 
branches in the middle or long ramblers, and 
detaching all suckers from the root, stem, and 
VOL, ll 4 


brought to a proper degree of perfection in train¬ 
ing and bearing. 

Some have Dwarf Standard fruit-trees in pots, 

for the purpose of forcing in hot-houses, forcing- 
frames, hot-beds. See, particularly early May and 
May-duke cherries, plums, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, figs, vines, gooseberries, currants, &c. 
which being placed as above, in January or early 
in February, often ripen a few fruit very early 
in tolerable perfection, some of which might he 
brought to table growing on the trees m the 
pots. Dwarf Standard fruit- trees art also pro¬ 
per to plant folly in the borders in forcing- 
names. See Forcing-Frame, and Dwarf- 
Trees, 

The different varieties of currants and goose¬ 
berries may be trained with a single stem a 
foot or more high, and then permitted to branch 
out into a regular head, keeping the internal 
part always tolerably open, and the branches 
moderately thin; and shortening them but 

r ringly, particularly the gooseberry, by which 
arf snruoby plants are formed. 
STAFF-TREE. See Celastrus, 
STAG'S-HORN-TREE, Sec Rut:a, 
STAPELIA, a genus containing plants of the 
succulent perennial kind. 

3 K 
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[ It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Diaunia. and ranks in the natural order of 
Contort#* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one* 
leafed perianth; five-cleft; acute, small, per¬ 
manent : the corolla one-petal led, large; flat; 
thick; five-cleft beyond the middle; segments 
wide, flat; acuminate : nectary, five leaflets, 
Spreading, linear, grooved, emarginate with a 
dagger point, opposite to the segments of the 
corolla; leaflets five others, fastened alternately 
with these a little higher to the tube of the fila¬ 
ments, and running along it, vertical, bifid : 
iuierior segment erect, with the summit bent 
outwards; outer segment straight, compressed; 
the stamina have five filaments, united into a 
short Lube; each anther fastened internally to 
the base of each vertical leaflet of the nectary, 
and wider than it, incumbent on the stigma, 
short, two lobcd, two-celled, produced below 
on both sides into an earlet, contiguous at the 
piargin to each of the neighbouring anthers as 
far as the tip, and ascending at the tip : pollen 
united into ten corpuscles, crescent-shaped, 
flattish, ascending obliquely into the cells or the 
anther, each on a very short pedicel, (with a 
tranverse base, incumbent on the upper margin 
of the earlet,) fastened by pairs to five small 
twin coloured tubercles, placed on the apex of 
the cartels, and adhering to the angles of the 
stigma: the pisiillum has two ovate germs, 
fiat inwards : styles none: stigma common to 
both germs, large, placed on the tube of stamens, 
acutely five-cornered, flat above, obliquely trun- 
cate-excavated at the sides for the reception of 
the anthers ; the pericarpium two follicles, long, 
awl-shaped, one-celled, one-valved; the seeds 
numerous, imbricate, compressed, crowned 
with a down ; the receptacle free* 

The species cultivated are: K S* hir$uta t 
Hairy Stapelia : 2. S. varkgata , Variegated Sta- 
pclia. 

The first has the root composed of many 
strong fibres, from which arise several stalks, 
which send out other branches of the same 
shape from their side, having indentures at each 
angle their whole length, the points of which 
are erect: the stalks or branches deep green, 
but the angles and points of the indentures in¬ 
clining to brown, especially if the plants be ex¬ 
posed to the open air in summer. The flowers 
come out from the side of the stalks upon long 
fleshy peduncles ; the petal is of a thick leathery 
substance ; the inside variegated and hairy, and 
the borders of the segments closely furnished 
with long brown hairs : in the centre is the 
double starry ncctarium, the points of which 


are lacerated, arid It is of a purple colour. It is 
a native of the Cape, flowering in June and July* 

The second species has many branches the 
size of a man's finger, four or five inches long, 
having several protuberant indentures on their 
sides which spread open horizontally, and end¬ 
ing in acute points; these branches spread on 
the ground and emit roots from their joints; 
they are angular, and of a deep green colour in 
summer, but in winter change to purplish ; they 
abound with a viscous juice of a nauseous taste: 
from the side of the branches towards the bot¬ 
tom comes out the peduncle, at one of the 
sinuses; it is short, and sustains one flower of 
a yellow colour spotted with purple ; it is a na¬ 
tive of Africa, flowering in June and July. There 
are others that may be cultivated* 

Culture .—These sorts are readily increased 
by cuttings or slips of the young branches, 
which should be exposed a few days in a dry co¬ 
vered place to heal over the cut part, and be then 
planted in pots filled with light poor dry fresh 
sandy earth with lime rubbish, plunging them 
in the tan-bed of the stove, where they soon 
strike root; when they are well rooted they may 
be removed into separate pots, replunging them 
in the bed till fresh rooted, when they may be 
placed on the tops of the flues, or on shelves in 
the hot-house ; they are also capable of being 
preserved in the green-houae; they have a fine 
effect in their leafless watery appearance and the 
beauty of their flowers. 

STAPH YLEA, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy deciduous flowering shrubby kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Pcntandria 
Trigynia , and ranks in the natural order of 
Tr uniat#. 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a five* 
parted perianth, concave, roundish, coloured, 
almost as big as the corolla: the corolla has 
five oblong petals, erect, like the calyx : nectary 
from the receptacle of the fructification, in the 
bottom of the flower, concave, pitcher-shaped: 
the stamina have five oblong filaments, erect, 
length of the calyx ; anthers simple: the pistil- 
lum is a thickish germ, three-parted : styles 
three, simple, much longer than the stamens: 
stigmas obtuse, contiguous: the pericarpium 
has three capsules, inflated, flaccid, united lon¬ 
gitudinally by a suture, opening inwards by the 
acuminate apexes : the seeds two, bony, globu¬ 
lar, with an oblique point and an orbicular ex¬ 
cavation by the side of the apex* 

The species are : I. S, p\n?toti& 9 Five-leaved 
Bladder-nut: 2* S. trijblia , Three-leaved Blad¬ 
der-nut. 

The first has several shrubby stalks arising 
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from the same root, am) growing ton or twelve 
fret high, covered with a smooth bark, and 
dividing into several branches, which are soft 
and pithy : the leaves are composed of two pairs 
of ovate leaflets terminated by an odd one; these 
-differ greatly in sice, according to the strength 
■and vigour of the shrub; some being more than 
two inches long, and an inch and half broad; 
hut on old weak shrubs they are much smaller, 
are smooth, entire, and of a tight-green colour, 
-standing upon pretty long footstalks: the flowers 
come out upon long slender pendulous pedun¬ 
cles, from the axils of the stalks near their ex¬ 
tremity, in oblong bunches: the petals arc 
white, and expand in form of a rose: the 
flowers appear in May* It is a native of the 
South of Europe. 

The second species has a more substantia] 
atem than the first, the bark of the old branches 
And stalks is smooth and of a gray colour; that 
of the young ones of a light green and very 
smooth : the IcaHets are ovate, ending in a 
point, and serrate on the edgesthe largest 
three inches long and two broad ; but m old 
plants they are not much more than half the 
«ize : the flowers are produced from the side of 
the branches in longer bunches than those of the 
Jbrmer sort, but their peduncles are much 
shorter; the flowers are of a clearer white, and 
their petals are somewhat larger ; as arc also the 
bladder capsules. It is a native of North America. 

Culture,— I'hesc plants may be increased by 
-seeds, suckers, layers, and cuttings, The seeds 
should be sown as soon as they become ripe, in 
4he autumn, in a bed of common earth, to the 
depth of an inch; they should be kept clear 
from weeds, and refreshed in dry weather with 
water frequently; in the following autumn or 
spring the large plants should be removed into 
nursery-rows, at two feet apart and one foot di¬ 
stant hi the rows, to remain till of sufficient 
growth for the shrubbery ; the suckers may be 
taken up in autumn or early in the spring, with 
root fibres to them, and planted in nursery lines 
in the above manner: the layers may be put 
down from the young branches being cither slit 
or twisted, and when properly rooted in the 
following autumn be planted out in the nursery 
as abovr: the cuttings should be made from the 
lower parts of the young shoots of the preceding 
year, planting them in a shady border in the 
autumn, and watering them frequently during 
the spring and summer when the weather is dryj 
and when well rooted, in the autumn following, 
planting them out in nursery-rows as above, or 
where they are to remain : they afford ornament 
and variety in the shrubbery parts of pleasure- 
grounds. 


ST£R APPLE. See Chrtsophtllum. 
STAR FLOWER. Sec Oamthogalum. 
STAR HYACINTH. Sec Scilla. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM, See Ohiiitho* 

GALUM, 

STAR THISTLE, See Cetjtaurea. 

STATICE, a genus comprehending plants of 
the hardy, herbaceous and under-shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandrid 
Penlagynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Ag<peitat<v* 

f \ he characters are : that the calyx is a cum* 
tnun perianth, of a dtfierhm structure in the se* 
veral species; the perianth p toper oue-leafed, 
found-form: tube narrowed; border entire, 
plaited, scariose: the Corolla fonnd-fortn: 
petals five, united at the base, narrowed below, 
above wider, obtuse, spreading: the stamina 
have five awl-shaped filaments, shorter than the 
corolla, inserted into the corolla by their claws i 
anthers incumbent: the pisullum is a very 
minute germ: slyles five, filiform, distant: 
stigmas acute: the pericarpiurn is an oblon** 
capsule, somewhat cylindrical, membranaceous) 
five-cusped, one-cdled, valveless: proper calvx 
contracted at the neck, expanded in the border, 
cherishing the capsule when the corolla withers: 
seed single, oblong, hanging from a long cord* 

The species cultivated are : ], S . Armeria , 
Thrift, or Sea Gilliflower : % S, Limmhtm, Sea 
Thrift, or Sea Lavender; 3. S. cordate, Heart- 
leaved Sea Lavender: 4, S* reticulata, Mat¬ 
ted Sea Lavender: 5. S. echioides, Rough¬ 
leaved Sea Lavender: fl. S. speciosn i, Plan¬ 
tain-leaved Sea Lavender: 7 , S. tatarica, Tar¬ 
tarian Sea Lavender: 8 . S.pectinata, Triangular- 
s talked Sea Lavender: £J. S. srfffruticosa. Narrow* 
leaved Shrubby Sea Lavender ; 10 . S. monopetala^ 
Broad-leaved Shrubby Sea Lavender: ]i. S.fe~ 
rulacea. Cut-leaved Sea Lavender: IS. S . sinti - 
at a, Seal lop-leaved Sea Lavender. 

The first has a perennial woody root, bearing 
many thick tufts of lax, linear, channelled, 
smooth, entire leaves: the scapes erect, simple, 
pubescent, varying much in height {from two 
to eight inches or even a foot), terminated by a 
globular head of many flowers, encompassed by 
a many-leaved involucre, the base of which is 
attached to a singular cylindrical membranous 
sheath, about an inch long, and investing the 
top of the scape, its lower end being loose and 
lacerated, so that it seems to have been torn off 
from the root, and carried up with the young 
growing stem : the calyx small, erect: the co¬ 
rolla rose-coloured or pink (varying to deep 
«d, scarlet and white)* It is a native of Europe 
and North America: it flowers from June to 
August, 
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There jure several varieties: as with red flowers, 
with scarlet flowers, with white flowers. Great 
Thrift with red flowers, with white flowers; and 
Small Sea Pink, with flesh-coloured flowers. 

The second species has scarcely any resem¬ 
blance to lavender, and none of its aromatic 
quality ; has a strong, perennial, woody root: 
it varies much as to luxuriance, being sometimes 
found with leaves scarcely an inch long, and 
not more than six or eight flowers in a panicle, 
and at other times much larger, with the flowers 
far more abundant, of a bright blue colour, 
which distinguish it at a distance : it is a beau* 
tiful nlanU It if a native of Britain, flowering 
in July, 

There are several varieties s as Common Great 
Sea Lavender; Great Late-flowering Sea Laven¬ 
der; Olive-leaved Sea Lavender; Deep Blue- 
flowered Sea Lavender; and White-flowered Sea 
Lavender. 

The third has the stalks naked, about six 
inches high : leaves wedge-shaped, emarginatc 
at the end, and sometimes quite entire, rigid, 
running down into the petiole; varying in size, 
according to the soil: the flowers numerous, 
blue, imbricate, one-ranked, sometimes pale 
red, appearing in August, but never produce 
seeds in this climate. It grows naturally near 
the sea, about Marseilles, Leghorn, &c. 

The fourth species has a strong root, woody 
and perennial, bearing thick tufts of small nar¬ 
row obovate spatulate or wedge-shaped leaves, 
Slightly pointed but not awned, and entire: the 
scapes prostrate, very much branched: the 
branches flexuose, matted and entangled with 
each other, having an ovate sharp membranous 
bracte at each divarication: many of the branches 
are barren, and those often reflexed, but not 
always: the flowers few together in simple ter¬ 
minating spikes or bundles, erect, each enve¬ 
loped in three or four larger blunt bractes : the 
ribs of the calyx, and the petals, are of a bright 
purplish blue, which turns white in drying. It 
is a native of the South of France and Malta. 

The fifth is an annual plant, (biennial) with 
long narrow leave?, which are set with rough 
tubercles; the stalks about eight inches high, 
dividing into two or three small branches, which 
are terminated by short reflexed spikes of pale 
blue flowers, coming out late in August, and 
seldom perfecting seeds in this climate: it is a 
native of the South of Europe and Barbarv. 

The sixth species has many radical leaves, 
oblong, smooth, curled, ending in a sharp point; 
the stems a foot high, branched, round, firmer 
than in the other species, sometimes winged, 
three or four spreading round the bottom, where 
there is abundance of very elegant flowers which 


Are larger than those of the second sort and 
white, forming a handsome silvery head*— 
It is a native of Russia, flowering in July and 
August. 

1 he seventh lias the. leaves about four inches 


long, and thee quarters of an iuch broad in the 
middle, diminishing gradually to both ends; 
the stalks rise about five or six inches high, di¬ 
viding into several spreading branches, which 
are again divided into smaller; these are termi¬ 
nated by spikes of pale-blue flowers ranged on 
one side the footstalk : the whole, when grow¬ 
ing, being spread wide, has somewhat the ap¬ 
pearance of an umbel of flowers, which come 
out in August, but never ripen seeds in this 
climate. It is a. native of Russia, flowering in 
June. 

The eighth species is a native of the Canary 
Islands, . flowering in September and October. 

The ninth is a native of Siberia, flowering 
most part of the summer. 

The tenth species has a shrubby stalk about 
two feet high, dividing into several woody 
branches, which spread out on every side; the 
lower parts of these are closely furnished with 
gray leaves of a thick consistence: the branches 
are terminated by panicles of blue flowers, com* 
ing out singly at a distance from each other, 
having one funnel-shaped petal, with a long 
tube, and dividing into five spreading segments 
at top: it flowers from June till autumn, but 
never produces seeds in this climate* It is a na¬ 
tive ot Sicily* 

The eleventh has round stems, somewhat 
woody, naked with alternate chaffs, panicled; 
the branchlets very much subdivided, in bun* 
dies, filiform, imbricate with very minute chaffs, 
terminated by a little bristle : the flowers subim* 
bricate, asceuding, directed one way, yellow. 
It is a native of Spain, of Portugal, and of Bar¬ 
bary. 

The twelfth is a biennia) plant: the lower 
leaves, which spread on the ground, are in¬ 
dented almost to the midrib; these indentures 
are alternate and blunt: the stalks rise a foot 
and half high, dividing upwards into several 
branches, having at each joint three narrow 
leaves sitting close to the stalks, from the base 
of which proceeds a leafy membrane or wing 
which runs along on both sides the stalk; these 
are rough and a little hairy: the stalks are termi¬ 
nated by panicles of flowers, which sit upon 
winged peduncles, each sustaining three or four 
flowers of a light blue colour, which continue 
long without fading: it flowers in July and Au¬ 
gust ; but unless the summer is warm and dry, 
the seeds do not ripen in this climate* It is a 
native of Sicily and the Levant, There are two 
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varieties, which differ in their leaves, stems, and 
flowers,. 

Culture .—All the sorts are capable of being 
increased, by parting or slipping the roots : this, 
with the first kind, should oe performed in the 
autumn or very early spring season, planting 
them immediately as edgings, or in the borders; 
they should not however be parted too small. 

When planted out as edgings, a quantity of 
slips should be obtained in these seasons from old 
plants, by slipping or dividing the off-sets of 
thffr roots, each slip being furnished with roots 
and tops; then, having made up the edge of the 
bed or border even and firm, planting them 
either with a dibble in one range, two or three 
inches distance in the row; or to form at once 
a close edging, so near as to touch one another, 
or in a email trench, close, as in planting box 
edgings: these edgings should every summer, 
immediately after flowering, be trimmed with 
garden-shears, or a knife, to cut off all the de- 
cayed flower-stalks close to the bottom; like¬ 
wise to trim in any projecting irregularity of the 
edging at the aides or top: also when it spreads 
considerably out of bounds, should be cut in 
evenly on each side, in due proportion; per¬ 
forming those trimmings in moist weather, and 
not too late in autumn, otherwise the drought 
of summer, or the cold in winter, will be apt 
to injure them when newly cut, and cause them 
to have a shabby disagreeable appearance: but 
when these edgings grow considerably out of 
bounds, or become very irregular, it is neces¬ 
sary to take them up, slip the plants small, and 
immediately replant them again as before, in a 
neat regular edging: they sometimes require re* 
planting every three ot four years in this manner. 

The second sorts may likewise be raised by 
parting the roots in the autumn or spring, pre¬ 
serving some mould to them, and planting them 
out again immediately, being placed in an east 
border, where the soil is loamy. 

They may also be raised from seeds obtained 
from abroad, sowing them on a similar border, 
keeping the plants clean, and when of sufficient 
growth planting them out in pot*: it is the 
common practice in treating the second sort, ac¬ 
cording to Martyn, to consider it as a green¬ 
house plant \ and it appears to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage in a pot, as it is much disposed to throw 
up new flowering-stems : by having several 
pots, some plants will be in flower throughout 
the summer; on this account, and for the 
singularity of its large blue calyx, it is a plant 
that merits attention. The Echioides is also a 
green-house plant. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth sorts, &c., may be 
increased by planting cuttings of the young 


shoots, in July, in a shady border, watering 
them frequently : when the plants have a little 
growth, they should be taken up and placed in 
separate pots, filled with light loamy mould, 
putting them in the shade till rerooted : the 
plants of these sorts must be removed into shel¬ 
ter in the autumn, but they only require pro¬ 
tection from hard frost, of course may be placed 
with myrtles, and other , hardy green-house 
plants, where they often continue to flower a 
great part of winter, and make a pretty variety; 
these sorts afford variety among other potted 
more hardy green-house plants, 

STAVE'S ACRE. See Delphinium. 
STOCKS* <uch young trees as are raised 
from seed, suckers, layers, and cuttings, and 
designed for the reception of grafts and buds of 
other trees, to continue them the same and be¬ 
come trees in every respect like the parent trees 
from which they were taken. 

Stocks for general use are proper when from 
the site of a good large goose-qoil to half an 
inch, or not more than an inch thick, in the 
part where the graft, fee., is to be inserted; but 
they are sometimes used when two or three 
inches in diameter: these are made use of in 
most kinds of fruit-trees, and occasionally for 
some varieties of forest and ornamental trees, 
and many of the shrub kind: they should in 
general be species or varieties of the same genus 
as the trees with which they are to be engrafted. 

They are usually divided into three kinds ; as 
Crab Stocks , F)ree Stocks^ and Dwarf Stocks , 
each comprehending various sorts, both of the 
same and different genera, species, and va¬ 
rieties* 

Grab Stocks .—These are all such as are raised 
from seeds, fee., of any natural or ungrafted 
trees, particularly of the fruit-tree kind; such 
as the crab-apple of the woods and hedges, any 
kind of wild thorny uncultivated pears, plums, 
wild black and red cherry, 8cc., and also of 
aucb trees as have been grafted or budded: some 
sorts, being strong shooters aud hardy, arc pre¬ 
ferred, on which to graft particular species, to 
improve the size and duration of the trees; for 
example, apples are very commonly worked 
upon the common wild crab stock, and cherries 
on the great wild black and red cherry stock, as 
tending to promote a large, hardy, and durable 

{ growth, proper for common standards and the 
arger kinds of dwarf trees. In using crab stocks 
to graft any sorts of fruit-trees, it ls proper to 
reject such of them as assume a very wila crab- 
like growth, or of a stunty, thorny nature, pre¬ 
ferring those that are the freest clean growers : 
sometimes, however, the appellation of crab 
stocks is given to all stocks indiscriminately, 
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before being grafted; whether raised from the 
*»eed, fee,, of wild or cultivated trees, until 
worked with grafts or buds; but with the di¬ 
stinction of wild crabs, and free crabs, 

Free Stocks .—This is commonly applied to 
such as are raised from the kernels of the fruit, 
layers, fee. of any of the cultivated garden and 
orchard fruit-trees and others, wh:ch often prove 
more free clean shooters than the wild crabs, 
and are more proper than they for choice apples, 
pears, peaches, nectarines, apricots, and plums, 
lo improve the growth of the trees and quality 
of Hie fruit, 

Dti/tttf Stocks .—These are such as are raised 
■from low growing trees, of a shmb-like nature, 
or but very moderate tree-growth, being used 
for the lower and middling sorts of standards, 
and to form dwarfs, either for waifs or espaliers, 
or as dwarf standards in small gardens, and 
others occasionally for variety, as well as for 
planting in forcing-frames, or to pot for forc¬ 
ing, or curiosity, fee., as the paradise apple and 
ycodlin stock, tor dwarfing apples; the quince 
stock, for pears; the bird cherry, morello, and 
small May chcrrv stock, for cherries; the bullace 
and muscle stock for dwarfingspricots, peaches, 
and nectarines, and sometimes dwarf-almond 
stocks for the two latter, when designed to have 
these trees of a very dwarfish growth, either to 
pot for curiosity, or for forcing in small forcing- 
frames- 

The most dwarfish kinds are : the paradise 
♦Stock, bird-cherry, black bullace, and dwarf 
almond ; but they arc not so proper in general 
culture as common dwarf-tree*, as they never 
attain a large growth, sufficient to produce any 
considerable quantity of fruit: the codlin dwarf 
stocks, quince stock, morello cherry, and mus¬ 
cle-plum slocks, are proper for the middling 
or larger kinds of dwarf trees, either for walls 
or espaliers, or dwarf and half standards : they 
an? all raised from suckers, layers, or cuttings. 

Sorts of Stocks adapted to each Kind *—For 
apples, in a f l the kinds, they are those of their 
own sort, raised from the kernels of any of the 
cultivated apple* or crab for common standards, 
and the larger kinds of dwarfs; but the wild 
crab stock is often esteemed preferable to the 
free stock, for its hardy and durable nature, on 
which to graft common standards, and some¬ 
times dwarfs for espaliers; and for tower dwarfs, 
the codlin, 'Siberian erab, and paradise stock 
are sometimes used ; the former for middling 
dwarfs, and the latter for the smallest dwarfs; 
they are all easily raised, the free stock and 
crabs from the kernels of the fruit; and the cod¬ 
lin and paradise stock, likewise from suckers, 
layers, and cuttings- Sec Pvuus Malus. 


For the pear, it is chiefly grafted and budded 
on pear stocks for general use, but on quince 
for dwarfs; the former chiefly raised from the 
kernels of any sort of pears; and the latter freely 
by suckers, layers, and cuttings ; but the pear 
stock is always to he preferred for the general 
supply of larger trees, for all common standards, 
and the larger dwarf pear trees for extensive 
walls and espaliers: the quince stock is estima¬ 
ble principally for its dwarfing property, or in 
being productive of moderate shooting trees for 
walls, espaliers, or middling standards, sootier 
arriving to a hearing growth. In order to form 
dwarf pears, white-thorn stocks, raised front 
seed, were formerly sometimes in repute, but 
they are very improper, as the trees rarely pro¬ 
sper well ; as the goodness of the pear is often 
improved or diminished by the nature of the 
stock on which it is grafted, it is of importance 
to use free stocks, raised from the kernels of the 
best summer and autumn pears as much as pos¬ 
sible ; and the prime pears should be worked 
always on the finest free-shooting stocks of the 
most cultivated-like growths : sometimes, to im¬ 
prove the quality of particular choice kinds of 
pears, it is the practice to double work thefrii 
which is to graft the best sorts into free stock* 
in the spring, which shoot the same year; 
then about midsummer, or soon after, to bud 
the young shoot* of the graft with buds of the 
prime sorts of pear, suffering only the shoot* 
from the second budding to run up to form the 
tree: the breaking kind of pears are often ren¬ 
dered less hard and stony in this way, and the 
melting property of others is considerably im¬ 
proved, See Pviuis contmimU . 

For quinces, two sorts of stocks are occa¬ 
sionally used, as that of its own kind, and the 
pear stock; the quince stocks are raised from 
seed, suckers, and cuttings, fee,, and the pear 
kinds from the kernels of any sort of pears; but 
as all the varieties of quinces are so expedi¬ 
tiously raised with certainty the same by layers 
and cuttings, it renders the raising of stocks for 
grafting or budding them on almost unneces¬ 
sary * Sec Pybus Cydonia. 

For plums, the operation is performed only 
upon stocks of their own kind, raised from the 
stones of any sort of cultivated plum, nr by suck¬ 
ers and layers, as the most certain methods to 
obtain any particular variety of free plum stock, 
as the muscle-plum stock, which many prefer 
as the best stock of all on which to work the 
finer kinds of plums, as generally producing 
very thriving moderate-growing, fruitful trees j 
raising it, not from seed, which would vary ex¬ 
ceeding y, but by suckers from the root of real 
muscle-plum trees, or of thosq worked upon 
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the true muscle stock, or from layer stock* of 
the muscle-plum tree : the plum will also grow 
upon the apricot and cherry stock, but not in a 
thriving state for any length of time* See 
pFtJNUS dome&tica* 

For cherries, the proper stocks are those of 
the chcrrv kind only ; as the great wild cherry 
Stock for large trees, the cultivated garden cher¬ 
ries for the more moderate growths, and the 
bird-cherry stock for small dwarfs : the two 
former are raised from the stones of the fruit, 
and the latter abo by teed, or by layers and 
cuttings : for general use, the wild black and 
red cherry stocks, being strong free growers, 
are preferable for all common large standard 
cherries, also the larger dwarf-trees for exten¬ 
sive walls and espaliers ; as these stocks, being of 
strong hardy growth, generally produce larger, 
more hardy and durable trees than the culti¬ 
vated cherry stocks : sometimes stocks of the 
morello and May cherry, as being moderate 
grower*, are useo to raise the smaller cherry- 
trees, either in dwarfs for low walls and espa¬ 
liers, or for small or moderate standards ; but 
the former when raised from layers is more 
certain of producing the real sort in its naturally 
moderate growth: the common bird-cherry, as 
being a very moderate grower, is used to raise 
dwarf cherry-trees, either to plant in border*, 
pots, forcing-frames, or to pot for forcing, &c*; 
thev are raised plentifully from seed, cuttings 
and layers; and have the effect of dwarfing trees 
exceedingly, so as to bear fruit when but one or 
two feet nigh ; and shooting very little to wood, 
generally bear abundantly for their size: and 
cherries wilt also grow upon plum, apricot, and 
laurel stocks, as Being of the same genus* See 
Paunus Cerusus . 

For apricots, these prove the most durable on 
stocks of the plum lcind, as common plum 
•tucks of any variety for all common wall, espa¬ 
lier, and standard trees ; and the bull ace stock 
for small dwarfs ; the plum stocks are raised 
from the stones of any kind of cultivated plum, 
or by suckers from the root; and the bullace 
from seed, suckers, and layers; though they 
succeed almost equally well upon stocks of any 
kind of plum, it is probable they may prove'the 
roost successful on the muscle-plum stock, like 
peaches, &c,, as being of a more moderate re- 

f ular growth, and more prolific nature: the 
ullace stock is only used occasionally to raise 
moderate small dwarfs for low walls, or to plant 
in pots, or in forcing frames for forcing: the 
apricot will likewise grow on its own, and on 
each and almond stocks raised from the stones, 
ut never in so prosperous or durable a manner. 
Sec Paunus Arntniaca* 


For peaches, several sorts of stocks are occa* 
sionally used \ as almond, peach, nectarine, apri¬ 
cot, and plum stocks: they are all raised from 
the stones of the fruit, and the latter also by 
suckers and layers; but the plum stock, being 
the most hardy, is the most proper for general 
use ; but the free plum stock ispreferab’e for all 
the sorts of peaches and nectarines, as being 
productive of the most hardy, thriving, and du¬ 
rable trees ; though it is remarkable, one sort 
of plum slock in particular is generally prefera¬ 
ble on which to work peaches, which is that of 
the muscle-plum, as producing the most pro¬ 
sperous trees, and of a more moderate, regular, 
and fruitful growth, the fruit being of a superior 
quality, when the stocks arc genuine ; being 
raised from suckers or layers of the true musde- 
plum-tree, or by suckers from the roots of such 
peach, nectarine, plum, &c*, as are worked on 
muscle-plum stock*, which generally send up 
plenty from the roots annually; planting them 
off at one year's growth into tne nursery to train 
them for use: double stocks, or double working', 
is sometimes used for the more delicate peaches, 
to improve their bearing, and the flavour of the 
fruit* 

For nectarines, the same stocks as in the 
peach are need: as almond, peach, nectarine, 
apricot, and plum; all raised as for the peach 
tree: the plum stock should be preferred in 
general as for peaches. 

For almond-trees, when raised for their fruit, 
the approved varieties may be budded into stocks 
of any sort of almond, peach, nectarine, apri¬ 
cot, or plum, raised from the stones, and the 
latter also from suckers, &c., but the trees arc 
generally the most hardy and durable on plum 
stocks* See Amtodalus* 

For medlars, three or four different stocks are 
occasionally used, to raise the approved va¬ 
rieties; as the medlar, white-thorn, pear, and 1 
quince stocks, the three former raised from 
seed, and the latter from suckers, layers, and 
cuttings; the medlar seedling-raised slocks are 
very proper to graft the approved varieties ; and 
the white thorn and quince stocks are only used 
occasionally; but Free stocks, raised from the 
kernels, of medlars or summer or autumn pears, 
are preferable to the two last for all the varie¬ 
ties of common medlar, which, either on their 
own or pear stocks, generally assume a more 
free growth, and produce the fruit in greater 
perfection and abundance. See Mesfilus. 

For sweet service-trees, when designed as fruit* 
trees, the approved varieties should be grafted 
or budded upon proper stocks; either princi¬ 
pally their own raised from the seed, or occa* 
sionally on pear or quince stocky raised as for 
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the medlar and other trees; though any of the 
aorbus, or the pear! are preferable to the quince 
to work this tree on to have it large and durable : 
but quince stocks may be used to have trees of 
smaller growth, for low standards, espaliers, &c. 

For the wild maple-leaved service berry-trees, 
the proper stocks are either their own kind, or 
those of the hawthorn, raised from the seed j 
they also take upon pear stocks, &c. 

For hazel nuts, filbert, &c., the stocks of the 
common nut-tree, raised either from the mils, 
or by suckers from the root, may be used ; but 
this method is seldom employed* See Cqhylus 
avellana. 

For orange trees, these are worked upon 
stocks of their own kind only, a$ any kind of 
orange, lemon, or citron stocks, raised from 
the kernels of the fruit ^ though the Seville 
orange, as being a very free strong shooter, is 

( rencraify preferred for orange stocks j but the 
emon and citron being also free growers form 
very proper stocks to raise any variety of oranges 
on. See Citrus Aurantium, 

For lemon and citron trees, these varieties are 
also budded or inarched upon lemon, citron, or 
orange stocks, raised from the kernels of the 
fruit, as for oranges. Sec Citrus mcdica. 

It is evident, that in this method, for curiosity, 
the same stock may be made to support two, 
three, or more different varieties of fruit, graft¬ 
ed or budded, either all into the stock, being 
previously trained with branches, forking off 
for the purpose one for each graft, or by cleft, 
or crown-grafting single large stocks, with two 
or more different sorts; or in smaller single 
stocks, by inserting two or more different buds 
by inoculation; likewise, the stock being singly 
grafted or budded, different sorts may be in¬ 
serted into the shoots arising from the graft or 
buds; and thus two, three, or more sorts of 
apples may be had on the same root; and by 
the same method, different sorts of fruit may be 
had upon the same stock, as plums, cherries, 
and apricots all on a plum stock; or peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots on the same, or on 
stocks of their own kind; and pears, medlars, 
and quinces upon the pear stock ; also red 
and white currants, or currants and gooseberries, 
on a currant or gooseberry stock ; or white and 
red grapes on a vine stock ; likewise red and 
white ro*es, or other different sorts, upon a 
common rose stock ; as well as on numerous 
oih-r trees and shrubs, which are species or va¬ 
riety 5 of 'ht same genus* 

Rtii, Hfr f*te Stocks.— All the different sorts 
may be 'raised by seeds, suckers, layers, and 

in the fir^t mode, various sorts of stocks may 


be raised from the stones and fruits of different 
sorts of trees; as the kernels of all the apple 
kinds, pears and quinces; and the stones of 
plums, cherries, apricots, peaches, and nee-* 
tarines; the seeds or stones of medlars, services* 
&c.; also nuts, when designed for stocks; atl 
of which should be obtained in autumn from 
their respective fruits when folly ripened; and 
when well cleared from the pulpy substance, 
each sort may be sown separately, in beds of 
common light earth in the nursery, either di¬ 
rectly, or after being preserved in sand till Fe¬ 
bruary, but the early autumn is the best season ; 
and if the winter should prove severe, the beds 
of the more tender kinds, as almonds, and 
peaches, &c,, may be covered with dry litter to 
defend the seed from tlie frost. See Nursery* 
Before the appearance of the plants above 
ground, where the surface of the bed is hard 
hound or caked, it is beneficial to stir the sur¬ 
face lightly with a small iron rake; also, if very 
dry weather prevails, to give frequent moderate 
waterings, both before and after the plants are 
up, repeating the waterings occasionally in dry 
weather all spring and early part of summer, 
to encourage a free strong growth; being like¬ 
wise careful to keep thebeds very clean from 
weeds by diligent hand-weeding s j and by thus 
giving every encouragement, the seedling stooks 
will grow so freely during the summer, as by 
autumn or spring following lobe mostly of a 
proper size to plant out into nursery lines in the 
open quarters, in rows two feet asunder, to re* 
main for grafting and budding; though, if they 
have m&oe but middling progress the first sum¬ 
mer in the seed-bed, ana are rather small and 
weakly, the strongest only should be planted 
out, leaving the rest growing until next autumn*, 
when they will be all of full size for planting 
out wholly into the open prepared nursery quar* 
ters, forking the seedling plants up out of the 
beds, shortening any perpendicular tap-root and 
long stragglers, but leaving all their top entire, 
and then planting them in lines, cither by 
trench-planting,slit-planting,or dibble-planting, 
as the sizes of the plants admit, in rows two feet 
or two feet and a half asunder, Getting the plants 
one foot or fifteen inches apart in each row, ia 
an upright position; and after having planted 
one row, treading the earth gently all along 
close to the roots of the plants, to fix them firm¬ 
ly in the earth all evenly in a straight range, pro* 
ceeding in the same manner, row and row, till 
the whole is planted, levelling the surface of the 
ground between all the rows with the spade or 
rake: their future culture, till grafted or budded, 
consists in occasional waterings in the first spring, 
hoeing over the ground every summer, digging 
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between therows annually in the winter or spring; 
and training the stocks each to one stem ; pre¬ 
serving their top always entire; but trimming off 
the strong lateral* below, to encourage the strength 
of the main stem, when they will be fit for graft¬ 
ing or budding, in from one to two or three 
years. See PlantI no. 

They are proper for working when from 
about the size of a large goose-quilt, as already 
observed, to the thickness of a man’s little fin¬ 
ger, ora little more; but the sooner they are 
worked after they are of a due size, the better 
they succeed, and the sooner they form trees. 
See Grafting and Budding. 

In some cases, however, where the stocks 
have shot freely the first summer after planting 
out from the seed-bed, many of them may pro¬ 
bably be of a due size to graft the following spring 
and summer, at five or six inches height, to 
Form dwarfs for walls and espaliers, «c,, or 
even, in some sorts, for foil or half standards, 
rovided the first main shoot from the graft or 
ud is trained up singly, two or three years, to 
form the stem, of from four or five to six or 
seven feet stature : however, if they have grown 
but moderately the first and second seasons, and 
are not generally in a condition for the opera¬ 
tion of grafting or budding, it is better to let 
them have another year’s growth. 

In the second mode, the suckers of all the 
trees which afford them should be planted off at 
one year’s growth in autumn, winter, or spring, 
which is a very expeditious method of raising 
several sons of stocks ; so that, after being trans¬ 
planted into the nursery, they often in one or 
iwo years' growth afford proper stocks for the 
reception of grafts and buds ; and many of them 
are often fit tor budding in the summer follow¬ 
ing, at the proper budding season, or for graft¬ 
ing the spring after* 

The suckers are generally fit to take up for 
the purpose of stocks, when of one year’s 
rowth, about the size of a tobacco-pipe/ or 
ut little bigger, and should be collected in au- 
lunrmor the early part of winter; taking them up 
as well rooted a's possible, cutting off all knots 
or knobbed woody parts of the old roots that 
may adhere to their bottom, trimming the strag¬ 
gling fibres, and cutting off all side-snoots from 
the stem; then planting them in rows two feet 
asunder, and one foot distant in the lines ; 
treading the mould gently to their roots, and 
finishing the work by levelling the surface be¬ 
tween the rows: the culture afterwards, til I graft¬ 
ed or budded, is nearly the same as that of the 
seedling stocks, keeping them clean from weeds in 
summer by hoeing; and probably some of the 
strongest shooters may be fit to bud in the July 
Vol. II, 


or August following; (hough the general part 
will require two year;/ growth before they are 
proper for working; still continuing them all to 
one stem, by timely displacing strong laterals, 
and preserving their top or leading shoot gene¬ 
rally entire until grafted, See* 

The third method is practised for some sorts 
of stocks of fruit and other trees, and when any 
particular variety of stock is required, such as 
the paradise slock for apples, muscle-plum for 
peaches, 8tc., that they may be obtained of the 
real sort with certainty i but as this method of 
raising stocks would be attended with great 
trouble for general grafting and budding, it is 
only practised occasionally. In providing them 
in autumn or winter, some of the young shoots 
of such trees as have the branches naturally 
growing near the ground, or in which the stems 
nave been cut down low while young, to force 
out branches near the bottom, to furnish shoots 
properly situated for laying, should be slit-layed 
in the common method, when they will mostly be 
rooted by the autumn following, and be fit to take 
off and plant into the nursery, being managed 
as directed for the seedling and sucker stocks. 

In the last method, cuttings of the last year's 
shoots should be chosen in autumn, planting 
them in the nursery, in a somewhat shady bor¬ 
der, giving occasional waterings the following 
spring and beginning of summer in dry weather, 
when they will be mostly well rooted by next 
autumn, and may he then planted out in nur¬ 
sery-rows two feet asunder, managing them as 
the others: they should be kept with upright 
stems, except any should assume a stunted or 
crooked growth, m which case they should bo 
headed down to the ground in spring, when they 
will push out strong from the bottom the en¬ 
suing summer, training them to one stem, and 
wilh’their leading top shoot entire as above; and 
according as all the sorts advance in growth, they 
should be divested of strong lateral shoots be¬ 
low, repeating it particularly inthe Uller standard 
stocks, to encourage their upright direction more 
expeditiously to the proper grafting and budding 
heights. 

The proper methods of grafting, and budding 
are shown under the culture ot the different 
kinds* 

STONE-CROP* See Sebum, 
STONE-CROP TREE. See Ch knopgdiuxt, 

STOOLS, such headed-down young trees 
and shrubs in the nursery as are appropriated 
for the production of an annual supply of lower 
shoots or branches near the ground, properly 
situated for layering. See Laying. 

Trees and shrubs for this purpose are genet 
rally headed down to the bottom hi the nursery, 
3 L 
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(tc., in order to force out more effectually a 
plentiful supply of branches near the ground, to 
afford layers conveniently situated lor laying 
down in the earth, which being layer! in autumn, 
winter, or spring, they strike root in a year or 
two ; each layer commencing a distinct plant, 
and is planted off' into the nursery in autumn 
fallowing; the stools, remaining, send out a 
further supply of (overshoots the following sum¬ 
mer, for laying as before; and thus the same 
stools continue affording supplies fit for laying 
annually, orevery other year: for this purpose, 
some of the strong young trees and shrubs should 
be chosen, which should be planted in the nur¬ 
sery, &c*, at from five pr six, to eight or ten feet 
distance, according to their size or nature of 
growth; and after having remained a year or two 
till firmly rooted, and they have acquired some 
substance, all those of the tree kind, or such 
others as run up with stems, without affording 
lower branches near the ground for laying, 
should, in the autumn, winter, or early in the 
spring, be headed down within a few inches of 
the ground; by which, in the summer following, 
they push out from the bottom plenty of strong 
young shoots near the ground for laying, which 
may be put down in the succeeding autumn, win¬ 
ter, or spring ; or, if any remain, till the second 
autumn, the first shoots sending out many late¬ 
ral or side shoots the ensuing summer, which 
may furnish an additional supply, of a proper 
growth for laying ; these small laterals being 
often better adapted for rooting than the first 
vigorous shoots that rise immediately from the 
stool, and each of which layed will form a new 
plant. See Laying* 

Every year, soon after the layers are separated 
from the stools, the latter should be dressed, by 
cutting off all the parts of old branches and 
(craggy stumps from the head, within an inch 
or two of the mam stool; aud then digging and 
levelling the ground neatly about ana Tret ween 
the whole, anil in the spring and summer giv¬ 
ing occasional hoeitigs in dry weather to destroy 
weeds : sometimes stools for layers are formed 
occasionally of trees, fcic., that are considerably 
grown up, not having been headed down to 
form low stools, but the branches of which are 
of considerable height from the ground; in 
which case, the branches, if flexible and long 
enoughi are bowed down to the earth ; or, if 
inflexible and too stubborn to bend, arc plashed, 
by making a gash or cut on the upper side; or 
it too large fur plashing, or the nature of the 
wood docs not bear that operation, the tree or 
shrub is some times thrown on its side by open¬ 
ing the earth about the roots, loosening or cut¬ 
ting these on one side to admit of lowering Ute 
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head sufficiently for laying the branches in thf 
ground; anti sometimes, when stools are formed 
from grown-up trees, whose branches are too high 
for laying in the full ground, a temporary stage 
or scaffold is erected, on which the pots or tuns 
of earth are placed for the reception of the layers, 
Sec Laying, 

STOVE, a sort of garden-building or erec¬ 
tion constructed with brick-work behind and 
on the north, as well as partly in front, and 
roofed wholly with glass sashes to the south, being 
furnished internally with a pit, or long, wide, 
deep cavity, for a bark hot-bed or beds, and 
with flues round the inside of the walls for fire- 
heat; the whole calculated to produce a certain 
temperature at all seasons, adapted to the cul¬ 
ture of ihc tenderest exotic plants, as well as 
for forcing various kinds, both hardy and tender, 
into flower and fruit, &c,, at an early season ; 
and which was so named before the use uf bark- 
beds, from being worked only by means of fire- 
heat* Sec Hut-H o use. 

Besides their use in the growth and preserva¬ 
tion of various tender exotic plants asyust uo^ 
ticed, by their means the gardener ia also en¬ 
abled to forward many hardy plants to early 
perfection; such as various sorts of curious 
flowers, fruits, salad-herbs, kidney beans, straw¬ 
berries, &c., probably one, two, or three months 
sooner than they could possibly be obtained in the 
open ground; and likew ise many sorts of seeds, 
cuttings, and layers of exotics are made to grow 
freely m the bark-bed of the stove, that without 
such aid would not grow at all in this country ; 
also cuttings. See., of many curious hardy plants 
that root reluctantly in the full ground, are fa¬ 
cilitated considerably in their rooting by the 
bark-bed of this department* 

Different sorts or stoves are used occasionally 
for different purposes; as the Bark Stove , for 
common use, which has both a bark-bed and 
flues: the Dry Stove , for particular succulent 
plants, &c., which is furnished only with flues 
fur fire-heat, having no bark-bed : the Forcing 
Stove , which is employed purposely for forcing 
hardy fruits, flowers, &cc., into early perfection; 
being constructed both w ith bark-bed and flues, 
or only with flues. 

By the uniform moderate moist growing heat 
in the first sort of stove, many kinds of such 
plants as have been mentioned are brought for¬ 
ward and preserved, and in which, sonic require 
the bark-bed, others succeed in any part of the 
house; and still others, as the succulents,require 
the driest situation near the flues; many of the 
more tender, herbaceous, and shrubby plants 
succeed best when plunged in the bark-bed, 
though the greater part of the herbaceous and 
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wboJy sort* succeed well enough In any part: 
the bark-bed ii principally allotted tor the pine* 
apples; am) most of tne smaller succulents, par* 
ticiilarlv, may be stationed mostly over the top 
of the flues upon shelves out of the way of mois¬ 
ture, as brine; naturally very replete with hu¬ 
midity : and tne hardy plants designed for for¬ 
cing, such as strawberries, kidney beans, and 
various sorts of flowers, Sec,, that are potted, 
may be placed upon shelves, or on the pa¬ 
rapet wafl of the bark^bed j but the nearer the 

g lasses the better, particularly the strawberries ; 

tit good early kidney beans may be raised in 
almost any pan of the stove. When any sort of 
flowers are to be forwarded, such as roves, pinks, 
&c», or any bulbous flowers, as early as possible, 
they may be plunged in the bark-bed, and some 
be placed upon shelves, Sec., to succeed them* 
See Hot-Housk. 

The second sort of stove, from its affording a 
dry heat, is intended principally for the cul¬ 
ture of very succulent tender etudes of parched 
soils, that require to be kept always dry* Where 
there are targe collections of this sort of plants, 
ii is very useful to deposit the most succulent of 
them m separate stoves, for fear of the others which 
perspire more freely occasioning a damp air in 
winter, which may be imbibed by the succu¬ 
lents, and injure them, as being impatient of 
much moisture, particularly tn that season: in 
this kind of stove moveable stands or shelves are 
erected above ooe Strother, oa which to place 
the pots of plants; such as-tbc tenderer sorts of 
aloes, cere uses, euphorbiums, mdon-thisfle, 
and other very tender succulent plants, ; 
but most of them may be cultivated in a com¬ 
mon stove* 

The third sort of stove is Sometimes used 
principally for floweft, as is common about 
London, to force large quantities of early roi», 
pinks, and numerous other flowers for market, 
where they fetch a very great price at an early 
season i others are intended principally for fruit- 
trees, and some sfcrve both for forcing flowers 
and fruits, and several sorts of small plants, as 
strawberries, kidney beans, fee*; so that they 
consist of two kinds, which are a bark forcing 
stove, furnished with a bark-bed and flues; and 
a fire forcing stove having only flues for lire 
withoat any bark-bed: the former of which is 
constructed like a common bark Steve, being 
furnished with a pit for a bark-bed to receive the 
pots of particular sorts of plants intended for 
forcing, m order to forward theot as early as 
ssible t and with flues for fire-heal occasional- 
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in width to admit of a border of earth behind 
the bark-bed, neat the back wall, serving for 


froit-treel, to be planted in the full ground; 
such as cherries, peaches, apricots, fcc., for 
early forcing : the bark-bed is for receiving va¬ 
rious torts of plants in puts in winter, fur for¬ 
cing to maturity of growth or production in that 
season or early in spring; as pots of roses, 

C 'nks, dwarf tulips, hyacinths, narcissuses, 
kneysuddes, Hypericums, and many other 
flower plant* of small or moderategrowth, both of 
the shrubby and herbaceous kinds; also any cu¬ 
rious tender animal flowers, such as balsamincs, 
&c,, may be forwarded in it; likewise pots of 
strawberries, dwarf cherries, and other small 
fruits plunged either in the bark-bed, or placed 
any where towards the glasses ; also pots or boxes 
of kidney-beaus, salacung, &c. 

The season to begin forcing in these stoves 
is principally from about tbe latter end of De¬ 
cember to Inc end of January, according as the 
flowers, fruits, &£<* may be wanted; the plants 
and trees intended for forcing in pots should 
liave been potted either a year Wore, or in the 
preceding spring or autumn, and in winter 
■fadtereafrocn severe frost till the forcing timet 
it is necessary for the shrub and tree kinds in 
particular, at if planted or potted the preceding. 
year or before, and they are well rooted and 
firmly established in tbe earth, it is of essential 
advantage; being ail previously raised in the 
open ground, tiff advanced to a proper growth 
for flowering and fruiting; and tbe fruit-trees at 
the same time, teamed in tbe requisite order; 
those intended for planting in the internal bor¬ 
der of earth behind should be planted folly 
therein early in autumn, without being potted; 
some of which, such as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, fee** being iramedas wall-trees, others 
as low standards, particularly cherries; and 
rims, planted also against the front without- 
stde, have the stems traiued in through small 
holes, and conducted up under the sloping* 
glams; bat such plants as are to be raised 
from seed should not generally be sown till the 
time the pots are placedin the stove for forcing* 
When the plants, seeds, fcc., have been pro* 
pcrly arranged in these stoves, they are soon 
set in motion by tbe bark-bed heat, and afterwards 
by making mMcrdfe lire* on cold nights, and ou 
days occasionally, in very severe weather, to 
support a constant proper warmth to continue 
the plants always in moderate growth; by 
which means, various flowers and fruits may 
be o b t ained two or three months before their 
natural season in the open* air. 

The latte* kind, or suoh stoves as are wsrkd' 
by fire-he*S only, ate mostly used for forcing 
miit~trees, having the whole or most part of tjte 
bottom-space within formed of good rich earth, 
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full two Feet deep, in order lo plant the fralt-' 
trees entirely in the ground to remain ; an alley 
or walk being either formed neat the back wall, 
or. carried along the middle, aliening a raised 
border along the back part, for the reception of 
the choicer truits to be trained as wall-trees; and 
the main middle space for small standards of 
moderate growth : in these the best soria of 
apricots, peaches, neclarines, cherries, plums, 
vines, and figs ; likewise anv small fruit plants, 
ffls gooseberries, currants, raspberries; also tufts 
ot strawberries, which should all be first trained 
in the open ground to a bearing state; may be in* 
trod need : the peaches, nectarines, apricots, and 
bgs f should beplanird principally toward the back 
wall, and trainedtoatrcilHsas waif trees: thecher- 
jiea as standards, both small-headed, moderate, 
full standards, halfstandards,and dwarfs, disposed 
in the middle space, the tallest behind, and the 
lowest forward; with pots of strawberries and 
low flowers, upon shelves near the glasses ; and 
the vines either within towards the front, or 
wholly without, close against the front wall, 
and the stems, or a strong shoot of each plant 
drawn in through a small hole made for each, 
either in the wall, or in the timber of the front 
erections; and the branches within trained tip 
to the inside of the sloping glass upon Iretliis 
work : in the vines planted on the outside, it is 
necessary to guard the stems in winter, cape* 
cially some time previous to, and during, the 
forcing season, with hay‘bands wrapped closely 
round them, also to lay some dry mulch over 
the roots, to protect the whole as well as possi¬ 
ble, that the progress of the sap may not be 
much retarded by the external cold, and to pro¬ 
mote its flowing more freely for the advantage 
of the internal growth of' the vines, &c. 

The season to begin forcing or making the fires 
in these stoves is January, or early in February, 
continuing it moderately every night and morn¬ 
ing, during ihecoldweaiherin winter and spring, 
to forward the different fruits*to a* early per¬ 
fection as possible. See Hot-House* 
STORAX. Sec Stvrajc. 

STOVE PLANTS, such tender exotics from 
the hot pans of the world as .require the aid of 
the stove to preserve them in this climate* 

The following are the principal sorts cultivated 
ua this country in these departments: 

TREB KINDS. 

Ahroma , Maple-leaved.Abnoma* 

Acjires Sapota, Mammee-t*e«—Common Sa- 
pota—Mammee Sapota> 

Adansonia, ^Ethiopian Sour.Gourd* 
Admantkera, Bastard Flower Fence—P&vo- 
nina—Falcoraria. 

Anacwrdiupi} Acajow^ or Cashew-Nut. 


Annma, Custard Apple—Nettlyd Custard 
Apple—Prickly Custard Apple—Scaly Custard 
Apple, or Sweet Sop—Marsa Amiona, or Water 
Apple—Broad-I caved Amiona. 

Bumbax, Silk Cotton-Tree—Thorny Bomb a x* 
or Cuba—Pentandrouft Smooth Boinbax—Hep- 
taphyllous Smooth Bomhax. 

Carica, Papaw or Pepo Tree—Common In¬ 
dian Papaw Tree— Posoposa, or Branching Su¬ 
rinam Papaw Tree* 

Cassia, Wild Sena—Purging-Tree Cassia^ 
BiHorous Shrub Cassia* 

Cedrvtc r, Bastard Cedar* 

Chamcarops, Dwarf Palm, or Palmetto, 
(Frondose.) 

CVriocorcH, Snow berry-Tree* 

Chrys&balanns, Cocoa Palm. 

Cinchona, Jesuits Bark-Tree. 

Clitsia, Balsam-Tree* 

Cocos, Cocoa-nut Tree* (Frondose*) 
Cratmva, Garlic Pear. 

Cresceuita, Calabash Tree. 

Groton, Tallow Tree. 

Draccena, Dragon Tree. 

Fagara, two species. 

Frct/.v, Fig Tree—Sacred Fig, or Indian Gotfc 
Tree—Sycamore Fig Tree—Bengal Fig Tree— * 
Indian Long-leaved Fig Tree—Dwarf Indian Fig 
Tree. 

Gmiacum , Lignum Vitae > three species* 

Gael tarda, one species. 

Guilandina, several species* 

Hcematoxylttmj B^pod-wood, or Log-wood.* 
Helicteres, Screw Tre*. 

Herrtandia, Jack-in-a-Box Tree.—Sonorous 
Hernandia—Oriental Hcniandia. 

Hymen&a, American Locust Tree. 

Taurus, Bay Cinnamon Tree—Alligator Pear*. 
Mammw, Mammee Tree—American Mani- 
mee Tree—Asiatic Mammee Tree. 

Mangrfero, Mango Tree* 

Melastom&f American Gooseberry. 

Meiia, Bead Tree—Evergreen. Bead Tree of 
Ceylon—Azadiraclna, or Indian Bead Tree* 
Musa, Plantain Tree ^ ail the three species. 
JMyrtus, Myrtle Tree—Pimento, or All-spice 
Tree—Dioecious Myrtle—Brasilian. Myrtle, &c* 
Parkinsonia, Park in sonia. 

PUysalU, Winter Cherry., 

Rvlinia, False Acacia—Violet American Ro->. 
binia—Smooth Indian Robinia.. 

Sapiftdus, Soap-berry Tree* 

SwieUnia, Mahogany Tree. 

Tamar mdu r, Ta niarin d Tre e* 

♦ . Thtobr&ma, Chocolate-nut Tree—Cocoa, or 
Chocolate-nut Tree—Gaiuuma, or Bastard. 
Cedar of Jamaica* 

TinuSf several species* 
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Tolutfera, Balsam of Tolu Tree, 

Ximrnia, American Prickly Ximeuia—Un¬ 
armed Jamaica Ximeuia* 

Zinnia , Dwaif American Palm. (Froiulase ) 

SiKKLTtitiV KINDS. 

Atrus, Jamaica Wild Liquorice* 

Amyris, Sweet Wood. 

Apoajnum, Dog's Banc—Shrubby Upright 
Ceylon Apocynum, with varieties—Climbing 
Dog's Banc, with varieties. 

Banhitria, several species* 

Batthinhc f Mountain Ebony—Prickly Bauhi- 
aia—-Tomentose Bauhiuia. 

Begonia, Shining-leaved. 

Beifonia, Rough-leaved* 

Bixa, Dyeing Meteila, fee. 

Jlocionia, Tree Celandine. 

Bontia, Barbadocs Wild Olive, 

Brunia, several species, either for the stove 
or greenhouse* 

Brtinsjilsisy Brunafdsia. 

Buddtsia, American Buddleia—Occidental 
Buddleia. 

Camellia, Japan Rose* 

Capparis, Caper Bush* 

Crpsiatm, Guinea Pepper—Shrubby Capsi¬ 
cum, with many varieties. 

Catesb&m, Lily Thorn, 

GeamtJwS, New Jersey Tea—Asiatic Cea- 
nothus, 

Celastrus , Staff Tree; two or three species for 
stove or green-house. 

Oestrum, Bastard Jasmine, or Jasminoidc, 
CitharexylM, Fiddle Wood, 

Ciiffortta, three specie?, for stove or green¬ 
house. 

Clitoria , three species. 

Clmjtia, Eluiaria, or Indian Cluyiia*. 
CoccoLoha, Sea-side Grape. 

Coffea* Coffee Tree* 

Crotalar ia , Lab u r n u m 4 caved i 
Dracontium, Dragons. 

Ehntia , two or three species, 

El&ocarpus, one species. 

Eriocephaluty three species, for the stove or 
green-house. 

Erylhrina, Coral Tree—Corallodendron, or 
Smooth Coral Tree—Spinous Coral Tree. 

Gvssypiu.m , Cation-plant; consists of herba¬ 
ceous and shrubby species* See Gossytium. 
Greuna, Oriental Grewia, 

Htiiotropium^ Turnsole* 

Hiluctts , Syrian Mallow—Mutable-flowered 
Hibiscus, or China Rose—Rosa Sinensis, or 
Hose of China—Viscous Mallow, or Scarlet 
Hibiscus. 

Indigofer a. Indigo, 

Lcoro, Indian Wild Jasmine, 
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Lantann, American Viburnum — Trifoliate 
Lallan#— Involucrum-headed Lautana— Ca¬ 
mara, or Leafless-headed Lautana*— Prickly 
Lant&na* 

Lau'tmiaj Lawsonia* 

Lobelia, Cardinal-flower—Plunder's Lobelia 
—Surinam Lobelia—Pine-leaved Lobelia* 
Laranthus, Loranihus. 

Mesna, Indian Ruse Chesnut* 

Mimosa, Sensitive Plant. All the species. 
Ntrirnn, Oleander — Double-flowered — 
Striped-leaved* 

Nyctanihes, Arabian Jasmine—Sambac, or 
Common Arabian Jasmine— Undulate-leaved 
Nyctanthts, or Malabar Jasmine—Arbor Triads, 
or Sorrowful Tree—Hairy Sorrowful Tree. 

Opfdoxy Ion , Climbing Ophifctylon. 

Pttnax, Gcnseng. 

Pentapetes, Shrubby Pentapetes,- 
Phyllunthus, Seaside Laurel. 

Phytolacca „ American Nightshade. 

Piscidia, two species* 

Poineiarta , Barhaduva Flower Fence, 

Fair Puinciana, or Double-somed Barbadoes- 
Flower Fence— Bijugated Single-Bpined Poinci- 
ana—Spineless Poinciana, 

Portulaca, Purslane* 

Ptelea, Shrub by'Trefoil, Viscous Indian Ptclca, 
Randia , two species. 

Rmmolfia, Rauwolfia, 

Rhamnus, Buckthorn—Spina Chrisri, or 
^Ethiopian Jujube—CEnoplia, or Ceylon Jujube, 
Rhus , Sumach—Cnbbe, or Ceylon Sumach. 
Sideroxtflon , Iron Wood — Incrmq * or 
Smooth ^Ethiopian Sideroxylou—Spinous Ma¬ 
labar Sideioxyton. 

Solanum, Nightshade—Guinea Nightshade— 
Fiery-thomed Nightshade—Bahama Nightshade 
—Trilobate Nightshade, &c. 

Sopkora , Sophora, 

Spothalia, Spothelia: 

Talemcemontam, Tabernoemontana. 
Touniefortia, Shrubby Touniefortia—Volu- 
bilate or Twining Tuurnefortia— Fcctid or 
Slinking Touniefortia—Hairy Toumcfortia— 
Serrated Tourncfortia—Cymose Tournefortia* 
Vinca , Periwinkle—Rose Periwinkle of Ma¬ 
dagascar. 

Vitis % Vine—Indian Wild Vine—Trifoliate 
Indian Vine* 

USfDEft-SHRUBJIY KINDS. 

Acanthus, Bear's Breech—Shrubby Holly¬ 
leaved Aeauthus* 

Volkameria, Prickly Volkamcria—Unarmed 
or Smooth Volkameria. 

HERBACEOUS KINDS. 

Achy rant kes , Bloody or Red Indian Achy? 
raulhes—Woolly-cupped Indiaa Achyranthes. 
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leaved Euphorbia—Medusa** Head Euphorbia— 
Tithymeloid Euphorbia, or Bastard Spurge* 

Gloxinia? one species* 

Stapeiia , Variegated Stapelia—Hairy Supelia. 

BULBOUS KINDS* 

jhukokyxm? ^Ethiopian Corn Flag; several 
species* 

Crtnum, Asphodel Lily—American Asphodel 
Lily—Asiatic Asphodel Lily. 

Limadaruntf Limodorum. 

Afassania? Broad-leaved—Narrow-leaved. 

Pancratium^ (Pancratium Lily) SeaPaffodil— 
Ceylon Umflorou* Pancratium-- Mexican Biflo- 
rous Pancratium—Caribbean Multiflorous Pan* 
cratinui—Amboyaa Broad-leaved Pancratium* 

Some of these sort* of plants are also inserted 
in the green-house list; as, where there is no 
atove, they may be preserved tolerably well in a 
good greenhouse. 

STRAWBERRY. See Faaqabia. 

STRAWBERRY BUTE. See Btmi*. 

STRAWBERRY SPINACH. See Blituw* 

STRAWBERRY TREE, See Arbutus* 

STRELITZLA, a genus, affording a plant of 
the herbaceous exotic perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order PentmdrtQ 
Mcncgynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Sritarnnen* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is an uni¬ 
versal apotka, terminating, one-leafed, chan* 
netted, acuminata, from spreading declining t 
many-flowered, invoking the base oi the tower*j 
partial spathes lanceolate, shorter than tba 
flowers: perianth none: the corolla is irregular: 
petals three, lanceolate, acute; the lowesthoat- 
ahaped; the two upptt bluntly keeled: nectary 
three-leaved; the two lower leaflets a lit lie shorter 
than the petals, front a broad base awl-shaped, 
waved at the edge, folded together, including 
the genitals, towards the tip behind augmented 
with a ihiak appeodax, in form of half an arrow 
head ; the barest leaflet short, ovate, compressed, 
keeled: the staminahave five filaments, filiform, 
placed on the receptacle: three in one leaflet of 
the nectary; two with the style inclosed in the 
ether leaflet: anthers linear, erect, commonly 
longer than the filaments, included ; the pistiL 
him U an inferior germ, oblong, obtusely three* 
cornered; style filiform, length of the stamen*; 
stigma* three* awl-shaped, higher than the 
petals, erect, at the beginning of flowering time 
glued together: the peri carpi urn is asubcoriaceous 
capsule, oblong, obtuse, indistinctly three- 
cornered, three-celled, three-valved : the seeds 
numerous, adhering in a double row to the cen¬ 
tral receptacle. 

The specie* is & JtartMP, Caaaa-leaved 
Strelitaia. 
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It has all the leaves radical, petiofcd, obfeng, 
quite entire, with the margin at bottom waved 
and curled, very smooth, glaucuUs beneath, 
coriaceous, a foot long, permanent: (he petiole* 
somewhat compressed, three feet long and 
more, the thick ness of the thumb, sheathing, 
erect, smooth: the scape the length and thick¬ 
ness of the petioles, erect, round, covered with 
alternate, remote, acuminate sheaths, green with 
a purple margin : the general spathe a span 
long, green on the outside, purple at the edge; 
partial spathes whitish : the petal* yellow, four 
mchea Jong: the nectary blue; according to 
Curtis, the spathe contains about six or eight 
flowers, which becoming vertical a* they spring 
forth, form a kind of crest, which the glowing 
orange of the corolla, and fine azure of the nec¬ 
tary, render truly superb. A native of the Cape* 

Cufturg*— These plant* are raised From seeds, 
brought from their native situation, and sow a 
in pots of good fine mould, plunged in a hot* 
bed to get Hran up; the plant* when of some 
growth should he removed into separate pot*, 
and be replunged in the tan-pit of the stove; 
afterwards, when the plants are large, they should 
have plenty of mould, that the roots may be ex¬ 
tended into the rotten tan, and in that way ren¬ 
der them more strong for blowing their flowers; 
U may likewise sometimes be raised from the 
not*, when they are suffered to strike in the 
above maimer; it is said to succeed best in tba 
dry stove and conservatory. 

It is highiv ornamental among stove plant*. 

STUARTtA, a genus furnishing a plant of 
the hardy deciduous flowering shrubby kind. 

It belong* to the claw and order Monadelpki « 
Polyandrkt, and ranks in the natural order of 
Gotwmifef<s. 

The character* are : that the calyx U a one* 
leafed perianth, half-five-cleft, spreading; seg¬ 
ment* ovate, concave, permanent: the corolla 
ha* five petals, obovate, spreading, equal, large: 
the stamina have numerous filaments, filiform, 
united into a cylinder below, shorter than the 
corolla, connecting the petals at the base: an¬ 
ther* roundish, incumbent; the pisiilium h a 
roundish germ, hirsute ; style simple, filiform, 
length oF the stamens; stigma five-cleft: thq 
pencarpium is a juiceless pome, five-[abed, 
five-celled, soluble into five closed puts : the 
seed* solitary, ovate, compressed. 

The specie* cultivated is. £. Maiacodendron t 
the Malacodendron- 

Itisa shrub, rising with strong ligneous stalks 
to the height of tea or twelve feel, Bending out 
branches on every side covered with a brown 
bark, and garnished with oval spear-shaped 
leaves*, about two inches and a half broad, sawed 
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<m ihe edges, pretty much veined, and stand 
alternately; the flowers are produced from the 
wingtfnfthc stalk; they are white, withoneoFihe 
segment* of a yellowish tinge : it flowers in the 
latier end of Mav. Itgrows naturally in Virginia* 

Culture ,—This plant may be increased by 
seeds, layers, and occasionally by cuttings : the 
seeds should be procured from abroad, and sown 
in pots, filled with light earth, in the early 
spring, plunging them in a good hot-bed, water¬ 
ing tftem well now ; and when the plants arc up 
protecting them under frames, or in the green- 
nousr, for two or three winters, and hardening 
them in the summer, then putting them into 
small pots separately, in the spring placing them 
in the hot-bed till fresh rooted, watering them 
occasionally, and giving proper shade til! fresh 
rooted, then hardening them for the summer, 
but protecting them m the following winter; 
then in the spring following, when the weather 
is fine and settled, turning them out with balls 
about their roots into the open ground, placing 
them in a warm situation* The young shoots 
may be laid down early in the autumn, in the 
slit method, watering them frcquentlv in the 
following spring and summer, and shading them 
from excessive heat: when well rooted, in the 
following spring they may be taken off and 
planted out in separate pots, plunging them in 
a hot-bed till they have taken fresh roots, when 
they should be managed as the others. 

The cuttings of the young shoots should be 
planted out in the spring, in pots of fine light 
mould, plunging them in a hot-bed; and when 
they have stricken good roots they may be re¬ 
moved into separate pots and managed as the 
others. 

Thyse plants afford ornament and variety in 
shrubberies, and among potted plants. 

STYUAX, a genus famishing an aromatic 
deciduous tree of the exotic kind* 

lt belongslo the class and order Decandria Mo- 
vo^tfnias and ranks m the natural order of Bhornes. 

The characters are; thatthecalyx is a one-leaf- 
ed perianih, cylindric, erect, short, five-toolhed ; 
ihe corolla onc-petalled, funnel-form; lube 
short, cylindric, length of the calyx : border 
five-ported, large, spreading; segment* lanceo¬ 
late, obtuse; the stamina linve ten filaments, 
erect, in a ring, scarcely united at the base, 
awl-shaped, inserted into the corolla: anthers 
oblong, straight: the pUtilbim ie a superior 
(Tcrmrihrce-cclled, many seeded: style simple, 
length of the stamens: stigma truncate: theperi- 
rarpium is a roundish drupe, one-cellcd : the 
seeds are mils one or two, roundish, acuminate, 
convex or one side, Pat on the other. 

The species is £* officinale. Officinal Slorax. 


^ It rises in its native situation twelve nr four* 
teen feet high: the trunk is covered with a smooth 
grayish bark, and sends out many slender 
branches on every side ; the leaves about two 
inches long, and an iuch and half broad, of a 
bright green on their upper side, but hoary on 
their under ; they are entire, and placed alter¬ 
nately on short footstalks : the flowers come 
out from the side of the branches, upon pedun¬ 
cles sustaining five or six flowers in a btmch ; 
are white, and appear in June. It Ua native of 
Italy and the Levant, 

Culture ,—It may be increased by seeds, ob¬ 
tained From abroad, by sowing them in pots of 
light earth an inch deep ; and as they are of a hard 
stony nature, and rarely come up the first year, 
the pots should be plunged under a frame during 
cold weather, and be in the shade in summer, 
and in the second spring be plunged in a hot-bed 
to forward them, being careful to give water, and 
to harden the young plants gradually to the full 
air in summer, in a shady place during the hot 
weather, being often watered; and in winter, 
the pots be replaced under a garden-frame, &c*, 
to have shelter from frost; then in spring fol¬ 
lowing let them be potted off separately, and 
managed as hardy green-house plants for threo 
or four years, whensonie of them maybe turned 
out into the full ground in a sheltered situation, 
trained against a south wall, and some may be 
retained m pots for the green-house collection ; 
they afford ornament ana variety in these diffe¬ 
rent situations. 

STYRAX. See Liquidambar, 

SURER* See Quebcds* 

SUCKERS, such young offspring plants 
as arise immed lately from the roots of older vege¬ 
tables, and which, being generally furnished also 
with roots, when transplanted, readily grow, and 
become proper plants, similar to the mother ones. 

They a re proper for increasing their kinds by in 
many cases, and in certain inutancen asuremetnod 
to continue any approved or desirable species or 
variety ; but in grafted and budded trees, the 
suckers partake only of the nature of the stock* 

Some sorts of trees furnish plenty every sum* 
mer, which are often furnished with root-fibres, 
affording proper plants for setting out in one 
season, and of course become a ready means of 
increase: in trees, &c., that are wholly the same 
sort, root and lop, they prove the same invari¬ 
ably in every mode of growth, as certainly as by 
layers, cuttings, grafting, &c. 

The season for taking up or transplanting 
suckers of trees and shrubs, is almost any time, 
in open weather, from October till March, being 
careful lb dig them up from the mother plant 
with as much root-fibres as possible, and trim- 
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mine them ready for planting, by shortening 
the long straggling fibres, and cutting off any 
thick-knobbed part of the old root that may ad¬ 
here to the bottom, leaving only the fibres 
arising from the young wood ; though ii is pro¬ 
bable some will appear with hardly any fibres; 
but. as the bottom part having been under 
ground, and contiguous to the root of the main 

{ dant, is naturally disposed to send forth fibres 
or rooting, preparatory to planting them out, the 
stems of the shrub and tree suckers should like* 
wise be trimmed occasionally, by cutting off all 
lower laterals ; and any having long, slender, 
and weak tops, or such as are intended to as¬ 
inine a more dwarfish or bushy growth, may be 
shortened at h»p in proportion, to from about 
half a foot to one or two feet in length, ac* 
cording to their nature or strength ; and others 
that arc more strong, or that are designed to 
run up with taller stems, may have their tops 
left entire, or shortened hut tittle: when thus 
taken up and trimmed, they should he planted 
out in rows in the nursery ; the weak suckers 
separately in close rows ; and also the shortened 
and stronger plants each separately in wider 
rows; so that the row* may be from one to two 
Jett asunder, in proportion to the size and 
strength of the suckers: and after being thus 
planted out, they should have the common 
nursery culture of cleaning from weeds in sum¬ 
mer, and digging the ground between the rows 
in winter, &c., and in from one to two or three 
years they will be a proper size for planting out 
where they are to remain : and some kinds of 
trees, &c M produce suckers strong enough in one 
season to be fit for planting where they are to 
remain ; as some sorts of roses, and numerous 
other flowering shrubs; also some of the strong 
shooting gooseberries, currants, raspberries, &c. 

The increase by suckers, as in some particular 
sorts of trees and shrubs, as currants and goose¬ 
berries, &c., is objected to for any general sup¬ 
ply, on the supposition that the trees so raised 
are more adapted to run too greatly to suckers, 
and overrun the ground round the mother plant, 
than such as are raided by other methods: how¬ 
ever, it may generally be observed of such trees and 
shrubs os are naturally disposed to send up many 
suckers, that by whatsoever method they are 
propagated, whether by seeds, suckers, layers, 
cuttings, fee*, they commonly stilt continue 
their natural tendency. 

When it is therefore required to have any 
sorts produce as few suckers as possible, not to 
overrun the ground, or disfigure the plants, it 
h proper both at the time of separating the puck¬ 
ers, or planting them off from (he main plants, 
and at the time of their final removal from the 
nursery, to observe if at the bottom part they 
You II. 


show any tendency to emit suckors, by the ap¬ 
pearance of prominent buds, which, it the case, 
should all be rubbed oft as close as possible ; as, 
however, many sorts of trees and shrubs are 
liable to throw out considerably more than may 
be wanted, they should always be cleared away 
annually at least, and in such as are not wanted 
for increase, it is proper to eradicate them con-> 
stantiy, as they are produced in spring and sum¬ 
mer. 

Numerous herbaceous and succulent plants 
are productive of bottom off-set suckers from 
the roots, by which they may be increased, cither 
generally or occasionally, according to the dif¬ 
ferent sorts, both of the fibrous-, bulbous-, and 
tuberous-rooted tribes; all the off-sets from the 
root, and above-ground bottom side heads, of 
these kind of plants, may be deemed a sort of 
suckers: those for planting should be taken off 
when of one summer’s growth, or two at most, 
which, in the fibrous-rooted kind, may be per¬ 
formed in autumn or spring; and in the bul¬ 
bous*, and many of the tuberous-rooted sorts, 
in summer and autumn, when the stalks and 
leaves decay. 

In slipping and planting these sorts of off-set 
suckers, the smaller ones should be planted in 
nursery-beds, pots, &c., according to the na¬ 
ture ot growth and temperature of the different 
sorts, to have the advantage of one summer's 
advanced growth ; and the larger ones at once, 
where they are to remain, in beds, borders, pots. 
See., according to the sorts. 

SUGAR CANE. Sec Saccharum* 

SUGAR MAPLE. See Acer. 

SULTAN* SWEET. See Ckntaurea, 

. SUMACH. See Coriaria and Rhus. 
SUMMER CYPRESS* See Chkngpodium. 

SUN, the luminary that affords light and 
heat lo plants and vegetables, and is the first 
mover of all their actions; by the genial heat 
which it affords, and its influence upon the 
soils, it promotes the growth of them all. 

Plants, therefore, which in their growth arc 
more or less exposed to the sun, are, tor the most 
part, more prosperous, forwarder, and attain 
greater perfection than such as grow in any con* 
siderable shade: and most fruits in a sunny ex¬ 
posure arc considerably lfiore beautiful, sooner 
ripe, and acquire superior quality in flavour, &c. 
to those growing in shady places: and as it has 
a highly fertilizing effect upon the earth, 
the ground designed to be mellowed should al* 
way* be turned up in rough ridges, to give free 
access to the influence of the sun and air ; like¬ 
wise all compost heaps should generally be prepa* 
red in sunny situations, in (he full air, not in 
shady comers, or in sheds, is is often practised 
by gardeners. 
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SUN-0EW* SeeDKOSftiu* 

SUN-FLOWER* See Helianthvs. 
SUN-SPURGE. See Euphorbia* 
SWALLOW*WORT, See Asclkpias, 
SWEET APPLE, See Annona* 

SWEET BRIER. See Rosa* 

SWEET JLAG* See Acorus* 

SWEET GUM. See Liaui»AUBAR, 
SWEET JOHNS, See Dianthus, 

SWEET MAUDLIN* See Achillea. 
SWEET PEA. See Lathyrus* 

SWEET RUStJ* See Acorus* 

SWEET SOP. See Annona* 

SWEET SULTAN* See Ckntaurea* 
SWEET WEED* See Cafrarla and Sco- 
faria* 

SWEET WILLIAM. See Dianthus. 
SWEET WILLOW* See Myrica, 
SWIETEN1A, a genus furnishing a plant of 
the exotic tree kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Btcandria 
JWi mogi/Tiut, aud ranks in the natural order of 
Trikilatw* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafcd perianth, five-cleft, obtuse, very small, de¬ 
ciduous : the corolla has five petals, obovatc, ob¬ 
tuse, concave, spreading : nectary on e-lcafed, cy- 
lindric, length ofthc petals, mouth ten-toothed : 
the stamina have ten filaments, very small, ii> 
terted below the teeth of the nectary: anthers ob¬ 
long,erect : the pistillum is an ovate germ: style 
awl-shaped, erect, length of the nectary: stigma 
headed, flat: the pericarp! urn is an "ovate cap¬ 
sule, large, woody, one-celled, at the .lop five- 
celled, nvc-valved, valves opening at the base : 
the seeds very many, imbricate, compressed, 
oblong, obtuse, having a leafy wing: receptacle 
Jarre, five-cornered* 

The species cultivated is & Makagoni t Ma¬ 
hogany Tree* 

In its native state it is a lofty and very branch¬ 
ing tree, with a wide handsome head; the 
leaves.reclining, alternate, shining, eight inches 
long, numerous on the younger branches : leaf¬ 
lets for the most part four pairs, but often three, 
seldom five, without any odd one, falcate-lan¬ 
ceolate, quite entire, acuminate, bent in back¬ 
wards, pctioled, opposite, an inch and half 
long: the racemes subcorvmbed, with about 
eight ffpwera in each, axillary, solitary, two 
inches long; the flowers are small, whitish; 
the capsule large, (sometimes staining the size 
of a child’s head,) woody, ovate, ofasmoky- 
rufesccnt colour (orferruginous), towards the 
top five-ceiled, but in other parts widely one- 
celled, five-valved: valves thick, opening from the 
base, caducous, covered within by a thick flexile 
coriaceous lamina, exactly equal to them in siae. 
A native of the warmest parts of America, &c< 
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Culture.— This plant may be increased by 
sowing the seeds obtained from abroad in small 
pots, filled with light sandy mould, in the springs 
plunging them in a hot bed, and watering 
them occasionally: when the plants are a few 
inches high, they should be care^^'pupased 
into other pots separately, replung»gfSem 
the hot-bed, giving them shade tnf re-rooted j 
they should afterwards have the management of 
other stove plauts* They afford variety and cu¬ 
riosity in stow collections, 

SYMPHYTUM, a genus containing plant* 
of the hardy herbaceous perennial kijui* 

It belongs to the class and order Pcntandri* 
Monogwia^ and ranks in the natural order of 
AsbertfoliiB* , 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianth, erect, five-cornered, acute, 
permanent; thecorolla one- petal fad, beli-shapedr 
tube very short: border tubular-bellying, a little- 
thicker than the tube; imrth five-toothed, ob¬ 
tuse, reflexed : throat fenced by five lanceolate 
rays, spinulose at the edge, shorter than the 
border, converging into a cone; the stamina 
have five awl-shaped filaments, alternate with 
the rays of the throat; anthers acute, erect, 
covered; the pistillum is as fcurgertm: style fili¬ 
form, length ofthc corolla ; stigma simple : there 
feno pcricarpiuni: calyx larger, widened: seeds 
four, gibbous, acuminate, converging at the tips. 

The species cultivated are: 1* S* offimakiGom-* 
mon Comfrey: 3. 5. ivherosum^ Tuhefous- 
rooted Comfrey, 3. S. ori^/a^jOrientalComfrey^ 

The first has a perennial root, fleshy, exter¬ 
nally black ; the stem two or three feet high, 
upright, leafy, winged, branched at the top, 
clothed with short bristly hairs that point rather 
downward; the leaves waved, pointed, veroyv 
rough; the radical ones on footstalks, and 
broader than the rest; the clusters of flowers 
in pairs on a common stalk, with an odd flower 
between them, recurved, dense, hairy s the co¬ 
rolla yellowish-white, sometimes purple t)ie 
rays downy at each edge* It is a native of Eu¬ 
rope and Siberia, 

There arc varieties with white flowers* purple 
flowers, with blue flowets, and with red flowers. 

The second species hte the roots composed elf 
many thick fleshy knobs hr tubers, which are 
joined by fleshy fibres : the stalks rise a foot and 
half high, and incline on ig>ne side: the leaves 
on the lower part arc six ifl^hes long, and two 
inches and a half broad in the middle, ending 
in acute points, and not so rowh and hairy as 
the first; they are alternate and terile: the 
upper leaves on every branch s fluid opposite, 
and just above them are loose bushes of pale 
yellow flowers, the corolla of w hich VWretched 
out further beyond the calyx than ia^he com* 
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mnn son* It is a native of Germany, &c.j and in the White sort, but those of the other two are 
flowers from May to October* M f dark green. The flowers are always produced 

The third has a perennial root: the stalks at the ends of the shoots oF the former year ; and 
two feci high : the leaves rounder, and armed below the flowers other shoots come out to sue- 
with rough prickly hairs; the flowers in hunches ceed them j as that part upon which the flowers 
thc^ first sort, but 'blue: they appear in stand decays down to the shoots below every 


like | 

March, but seldom produce seeds in this climate 
Found near CuuManlinopk, 

Culture* —These plan is may be increased 
by seeds or parting the mots, but the latter is 
more practised* The seeds should be sown in 
the spring, in a border of common earth; in 
the autumn the plants will be proper to set out 
where they arc to remain, or to remove into 
other pots. The roots should he parted in the 
autumn, and planted out either in beds about a 
iooCfrom plant tu plant, or where they are to 
remain; almost every part will grow, and the 
plants are hardy, and succeed in any soil or situ¬ 
ation : they only require to be kept dean after* 
wards. T hey produce variety in mixture in the 
borders. 

STRING A, a genus containing plants of the 
dt'culuQUS flower iiig shrubby kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in tire natural order of 

Sep lance* 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a one- 
leaftd perianth, tubular, small: mouth four- 
toothed, erect, permanent the corolla one- 
petal ltd, funnel-form; tube cylitidric, very 
long : border four-parted, spreading and rolled 
back: segments linear, obtuse: the stamina 
have two filaments, very short: anthers small, 
within the tube of the corolla: the pfet ilium is 
an oblong germ : style filiform, length of the 
stamens ; stigma bifid, thick!sh : the pericar¬ 
dium is an oblong capsule, compressed, acumi¬ 
nate, two-celled, two-vnlvcd ; valves contrary 
to die partition : the seeds solitary, oblong, coin- 
pressed, acuminate at both ends, with aim m- 
branaceous edge J 

The species cultivated arc: I. S . iwlgarh a 
Common Lilac: 2. Si Perj/dh Persian Lilac, 

The first is a shrub, which grows to the height suckers or layers, and sometimes by‘seeds, TTiH 
of eighteen or twenty feet in good ground, and suckers should be taken off in the autumn or 


winter. There are generally two bunches or 
panicles of flowers joined at the end of each 
shoot; those of the Blue are the smallest, the 
flowers also are smaller, and placed thinner than 
cither of the others ; the bunches on the White 
arc cr, hut those of the Scotch are larger 
still, and the flowers fairer; it of coarse makes 
the best appearance: the panicles of flow ers 
growcrect, and, being intermixed with the bright 
green leaves, have a fine effect, which with the 
fragrtney of the flowers, renders it one of the 
most beautiful shrubs of the garden: the flowers 
appear early in May, or towards the end of 
April, and when the season is cool continue 
three 1 weeks; but in hot seasons soon fade. It 
is supposed a native of Persia. 

JRiwre are several varieties : as A wiih white 
flowers, with blue flowers, with purple flowers, 
or Scotch Lilac, 

The second species is a shrub of much lower 
growth than the common sort, seldom rising 
more than five or six feet high : the stems are 
covered with a smooth brown Sark : the branches 
are slender, pliable, mend wide on every side, 
and frequently bend down where they are not 
supported : the leaves two indies and a half 
long, and three fourths of an inch broad, of a 
deep green colour: the flowers in large panicles 
at the cud of the former year's shoots, as in the 
former; of a pale blue colour, and having a 
rew agreeable odour* They appear at the end 
of May, soon after those of the common sort, 
and continue longer^ in' beauty, but do not per - j 
feet their seeds in ihH cli mate. 

There are several varieties : as the common 
purple-flowered, white-flowered, blue-flowered, 
and the laclniaied or cut-leavcd. 

Culture ,—These plants are mostly raided by 


divides into many branches; those of the White 
sort crow more erect than the Blue; and the 
Purple or Scotch lilac has Us branches yet more 
diffused. The branches of the White are covered 
with a smooth bark of a gray colour; in the 
other two it is darker; the leaves, of the White 
are of a brighter green ; Ihey are heart-shaped 
in all, almost five inches long, and three inches 
and a half broad ijear the base, placed opposite, 
on fuor-stalks an inch and half in length. The 


spring, with root-lib res to them, and lie planted 
out either in nursery-rows, to remain a year or 
two,, or where they am to remain. Tthe layers 
may be made from the young pliant shoots, and 
he laid down in the autumn, in the usual way, 
when in the autumn following thev may be 
taken off and planted out, as m the suckers* The 
first sort may likewise be raised from seeds sown 
m a bed of common earth, in the autumn or 
spring, keeping the plants dean when they 


buds of the future shoots, which are very turgid v come up:* They afford variety m the large bor- 
before tile leaves fillip are of a very bright green BIB and other parts of shrubberies 
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rX\A BERN jEMONTANA, a genus contain - 

I imr plants of the woody exotic and hardy 
perennial kinds. 

It belongs to the dais and order Pentandria 
Monogym<iy and ranks in the natural order of 
Contort*?* 

Tze characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
cleft perianth, acute, converging, very small: 
the corolla one-petal led, funnel-form ; tube 
cylindric, long; border five-parted, fiat; seg¬ 
ments obtuse, oblique: nectary glands five, 
bifid, standing round the germ: the stamina 
have five filaments, very small, from the middle 
of the tube : anthers converging : the pistilUim 
ha$ two simple germs ; style awl*shaped ; stig¬ 
ma oblong, headed ; the pcricarpium has two 
follicles, horizontally reflexed, veuiricose, acu¬ 
minate, unexcelled, one-valved; the seeds nu¬ 
merous, ovate-oblong, obtuse, wrinkled, im¬ 
mersed in pulp, imbricate, 

The species cultivated are: 1 • T. citTifotia, 
Citron-leavedTabernaemontana; 2 .T. launJolia 9 
Laurel-leaved Taberu^montana; B. T. Amsonia, 
Virginian Tabemsemontana; 4 * T , angttstifolia 7 
Narrow-leaved Tabcrnaemontana. 

The first rises with an upright woody stalk, to 
the lieight of fifteen or sixteen feet, covered 
with a smooth gray bark, abounding with a 
milky juice, and sending out several branches 
from the side, which grow erect, and have 
many joints: the leaves are thick, milky, from 
five to six inches long, and two inches broad in 
the middle, drawing to a point at each end $ 
they are of a lucid green, have many transverse 
veins, and stand opposite on footstalks an inch 
long : the flowers come out in roundish axil¬ 
lary bunches; they are small, of a bright yellow 
colour, and have an agreeable odour* It is a 
native of Jamaica, Martinico, 8tc, 

The second species rises with a shrubby Btalk 
twelve or fourteen feet high, sending out a few 
branches towards the top, which grow erect: 
the leaves are four inches long and two broad, 
of a lucid green colour : the Sowers are pro¬ 
duced in a sort of umbel from the side 01 the 
branches; are email, yellow, and have an agree¬ 
able odour. It is a native of Jamaica, St* Do¬ 
mingo, &c. 

The third is a perennial plant, sending up in 
the spring two or three herbaceous stalks near 
a foot high : the powers are produced in small 
terminating bunches, white and void of scent. 
It is a native of North America, flowering in 
May and June. 


The fourth species is a perennial plant, native 
of North America, flowering in May and June, 
Culture *—These plants may be increased by 
seeds, which must be procured from the coun¬ 
tries where the plants grow naturally, and be * 
sown early in the spring on a hot-bed ; and 
w hen the plants are come up, and fit to remove, 
be carefully planted out into small pots filled 
with light rich earth, and then plunged into a 
hot-bcf of tanner’s bark, being careful to shads 
them in the heat of the day until they have 
taken new root; after which they should have 
free air admitted to them every day when the 
weather 13 warm; but on cold nights have 
the glasses of the hot-bed covered with mats 
every evening, soon after the sun goes off from 
the bed : they must be often refreshed with 
water, but not in large quantities, especially 
while they are young, as they are foil of a milky 
juice, and are subject to rot with much moisture t 
they niav remain during the summer season in 
the hot-bed, by stirring up the tan to renew the 
heat when it wants, and a little new tan being 
added ; but when the nights begin to be cold, 
the plants should be removed, and plunged into 
the bark-bed in the stove, where, during the 
winter season, they must be kept in a moderate 
degree of warmth, and in cold weather have but 
little water given them : they should constantly 
remain in the stove, where, in warm weather, 
they may have free air admitted to them by 
opening the glasses, but in cold weather be kept 
warm. With this management they thrive and 
produce flowers; and, as their leaves are always 
green, make a pleasant diversity among other 
tender exotic plants: they maybe increased like¬ 
wise by cuttings in the summer season, which 
should be cut off from the old plants, and laid 
to drv in the stove five or six days before they 
arepfanted, that the wounded parts may heal over: 
these should then be planted in pots filled with 
fresh light earth, and plunged into the hot-bed 
of tanner's bark, and closely covered with a 
hand-glass, shading them from the sun in the 
middle of the day in hot weather, refreshing 
them now and then with a little water: when 
they have taken root, they may be planted out 
into separate pots, and be treated in the same 
manner ai those raised from seeds* 

The third and fourth sorts are capable of living 
in the open air here, provided they Are planted 
in a warm situation; they love a light soil, rather 
moist than otherwise; of course, when planted 
in dry ground; they should be frequently watered 
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eased by off-sets briimtcme-colourfd flowers, with deep yellow 
te planted out in flower*, with orange-coloured flowers; each 
with single, double, and fistulous flowers ; the 
iety in the stove, middling African, with orange-coloured flowers, 
ril as disorder*, and ibe sweet-scented African, 
u lus. Culture, —These plains are increased by seeds, 

ing plants of the which should be sown in the beginning of 
. _ . A P ril upon a hot-bed, and when die plants ap* 

)rder Syngenesia pear, they should have plenty of fresh air, and 
ks in the natural after they have attained some growth be trans~ 
ftf * planted on to another hot-bed, which is arched 

ie calyx is com- over hy hoops, at the distance of six inches, 
tubular, oblong, watering and shading them well til) fresh rooted, 
he corolla com- being afterward gradually inured to the open 
aphrodite, tubu- air ; and about the beginning of May they may 
: females ligular, be taken up with balls of eartli about their roots, 
hermaphrodites, . and planted in pou, to be set out in the courts, 
longer than the yards, &c., about the house, shading them till 
rdly villose;—in fresh rooted, and giving them water occa- 
han in the her- sionally : but the first sort divides and spreads 
igth and breadth, out widely near the ground, in a rambling man* 
he tube, tomcn- ner, and requires to be trimmed up at bot- 
n thehermaphro- tom to a single stem, and its branches occa- 
very short: an- sionally, to preserve the head somewhat regular, 
pisttllum in the and within due bounds. 

: style filiform, The second species in particular, and the va- 
a bifid, slender, rieties, as they always grow firmlyerecr* both 
m oblong: style in stem and branches, require but very little 
>hrodite : stigma trouble after their final planting out; they afford 
no pericarpium; ornament and variety among other plants, in 
. the hermaphro- the borders, clutnpa, and other parts of pleasure- 
id, a little shorter grounds, as well as in pots for particular places 
c, erect, acumi- about the house, among other potted annual 
females like the plants. The seeds of each species, and their 
small, flat. varieties, should be annually saved from the 

1 . T, patula f best plants. 

r, African Mary- TALLOW TREE. See Croton. 

TAMARINDIJS, a genus containing a plant 
ot and half high, of the exotic tree kind. 

i£cd ; the leaves It belongs to the class and order MQDadelphJa 
a winged rachis) Triandria^ (Triandria Monogynia,) and ranks 
ic smooth, dark- in the natural order of L/m%ntace<B ■ 

1 punched: the The characters are ; that the calyx is a one- 
;oId-coloured, on leafed perianth; tube turbinate, compressed, 
is probably ana- attenuated below, permanent; mouth oblique; 
i July to autumn, border four-parted, deciduous; segments ovate, 
t the pale yellow- acute, flattish, reflexed, coloured; the upper 
, golden yellow- and lower a little wider: the corolla has three 
dvety, variegated petals, ovate, concave, acute, erenate, waved, 
nson and yellow ; reflexed, length of the calyx, inserted into the 
id double flowers, mouth of the tube, the two lateral ones a little 
tem three or four larger; the stamina have three filaments, in- 
?n, dividingftom serted into the orifice of the calyx at the void 
ics, each bearing sinus, length of the corolla, awl-shaped, united 
tg, pinnate ;Jeaf- below up to the middle, bowed towards the co- 
llow, from brim- rolla: anthers ovate* incumbent, large : threads 
native of Mexico, five (rudiments of stamens), alternate with the 
,h pale-yellow or filaments* and united below, but separate above* 
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bristle-shaped, headed, very short; the two 
lateral ones lower than the others ; bristles two, 
springing from the calyx below the filaments, 
and incumbent on them, very small; the pistil- 
him is an oblong germ, compressed, curved in, 
placed on a pedicel fastened to the bottom of the 
calyx, and growing longitudinally to its tube un¬ 
der the back, beyond the tube, with the upper 
margin villose: style awl-shaped, ascending, pu¬ 
bescent on the lower margin, a little longer than 
the stamens ; stigma thickened, obtuse ; the peri* 
carpium is a legume, oblong, compressed, blunt 
with a point, swelling at the seeds, covered with 
a double rind, the outer dry and brittle, the 
inner membranaceous ; a soft pulp between 
both ; one'Celled, not opening: the seeds few, 
angular* roundish, piano-com pressed, shining, 
hard. 

The species is T • Indica , Tamarind-tree. 

It grows to a very large size in the countries 
where it is a native; the stem is very large, 
covered with a brown bark, and divides into 
many branches at the top, spreading wide every 
way ; the leaves pinnate, composed of sixteen 
or eighteen pairs of leaflets, without a single 
one at the end; they are about half an inch 
long, and a sixth part of an inch broad, of a 
bright green, a little hairy, and sit close to the 
midrib: the flowers come out from the side of 
the branches, five, six, or more together, in 
loose bunches; the pods are thick and com¬ 
pressed i those from the West Indies from two 
to five inches in length, with two, three, or 
four seeds; those from the East Indies are al¬ 
most twice as long, and contain five, six, and 
even seven seeds. It is a native of both the 
Indies, 8tc. 

Culture *—Tbia plant is increased from seeds, 
which should be sown in the spring on a hot¬ 
bed, and when the plants are come up, each 
planted in a separate small pot filled with light 
rich eanh, plunging them into a hot-bed of tan¬ 
ner** bark to bring (hem forward, watering and 
shading them until they have taken root; and as 
the earth in the pots becomes dry, they must be 
watered from time to time, and have air given in 
proportion to the warmth of the season, and the 
bed in which they are placed : wheu the pots in 
which they are planted are filled with their roots, 
the plants should be shifted into pots of a larger 
size, which must be filled up with rich light 
earth, and again plunged into the hot-bed, giving 
them air as before, according to the warmth of 
the season ; but in very hot weather the glasses 
should be shaded with mats in the heat of the 
day, otherwise the sun will be too violent for 
them through the glasses; nor will the plants 
thrive if they are exposed to the open air, even 


in the warmest season; so that they mutt be 
constantly kept in the bark-stove both summer 
and winter, treating them in the same manner 
as the Coffee-tree. These plants have a good 
effect bribe stove collections. 

TAMARIX, a genus furnishing plants of the 
hardy, deciduous, tree, and shrub kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Trigynia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Succulentce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five* 
parted perianth, obtuse, erect, permanent, 
shorter by half than the corolla: the corolla has 
five petals, ovale, concave, obtuse, spreading; 
the sumina have five capillary filaments; an¬ 
ther* roundish ; the pistillum is an acuminate 

f ;erm; style none : stigmas three, oblong, rero¬ 
ute, feathered; the pericarpium is an oblong 
capsule, acuminate, three-sided, longer than 
the calyx, one-cel led, three-valved ( the seeds 
very many, very small, pappose. 

The species cultivated are: 1. T* Galiica^ 
French Tamarisk; £, X, Germanica } German 
Tamarisk* 

The first in it* native situation grows to a tree 
of middling size, but in this climate seldom 
more than fourteen or sixteen feet high: the 
bark is rough, and of a dark brown colour: it 
tends out many slender branches, most of which 
spread out flat and hang downward at their ends j 
these are covered with a chesmit-coloured bark, 
and garnished with very narrow finely divided 
leaves, which are smooth, of a bright green 
colour, and have small leaves or indentures 
which Jie over each other like scales gf/iah ; the 
flowers are produced in taper spike* at the end of 
the branches, several of them growing on the 
same branch : the spikes are about an inch long, 
and as thick as a large earth-worm: the flower* 
are set very close ail round the spike, are 
very small, and have five concave petals of 
a pale flesh colour, with five slender stamina ter¬ 
minated by roundish red anthers ; they appear in 
July. It is a native of the South of France, &c. 

"flie second species is rather a shrub than a 
tree, having several woody sulks arising from 
the same root, which grow tjuiteerect, sending 
out many side branches which are also erect; 
they have a pale-green bark when young, after¬ 
wards changing to a yellowish colour; the leaves 
are shorter, and set closer together than those 
of the first sort, and are of a lighter green, ap¬ 
proaching to a gray : the flower* are produced 
m long loose spikes at the end of the branches, 
standing erect, and are larger than those of the 
first, ft i* a native of Germany, 8tc. 

Culture *—These plants may be inersased 
either by laying down their tender shoots in 
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•ntumiit or by planting cutting* in an east bor¬ 
der, which will take root in a short time, if they 
are supplied with water in the spring, before 
they begin to shoot in dry weather; but they 
should not be removed until the fallowing au¬ 
tumn, at which time they may be either placed 
in a nursery to be trained up two or three year*, 
or where they are designed to remain, mulching 
their roots, and watering them according as 
the season requires, until they have taken root; 
after which, the only culture they will require, 
is to prune off the straggling shoots, and keep 
the ground clean about them* 

The layer method is not only tedious but un¬ 
necessary, as the cuttings grow readily* and 
the layers often will not strike at alb The 
cuttings should be of the last summer’s shoots, 
and a moist border is most proper for them. In 
two years they will be good plants for the shrub¬ 
bery, and may be planted out in almost any 
■oil* though they like a light moist earth bes£ 
especially the latter sort, which grows naturally 
in low watery situations* 

They are very ornamental in the shrubbery 
borders* clumps* and other parts of grounds* 

TAMUS* a genus furnishing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous climbing perennial kind* 

It belong* to the class and order Dioecia Hex- 
ontfrta, and ranks in the natural order of Sar- 
mentacece. 

The characters are; that in the male, the calyx 
is a six-parted perianth: leaflets ovate-lanceo¬ 
late, spreading more at top : there is no corolla; 
the stamina have six simple filaments, shorter 
than the calyx: anthers erect: female—calyx 
a one-leafed perianth, six-parted* bell-shaped, 
spreading i segments lanceolate, superior, de¬ 
ciduous : the corolla petals none: nectaries an 
oblong point, fastened internally to each calycine 
segment at the base : the pistil him is an ovate- 
obi long germ* large, smooth, inferior; style 
cylindrical* length of the calyx : stigmas three* 
yeflexed, emarginate, acute : the peri carp turn is 
m ovate berry, three-celled: the seeds two, 
globular. 

The species are: I* T* Communis t Common 
Black Bryony; a. T* creiica , Cretan Black 
Bryony. 

The first has It very large tuberous root, 
blackish externally, whence its old Latin and 
English names: the stems smooth, twining 
about every thing in their way, and thus ascend¬ 
ing, without the aid of tendrils, to the height of 
ten or twelve feet in hedges or among bushes, 
which their fcsloom of tawny leaves and red 
berries decorate in autumn : the leaves alternate, 
petiolcd, smooth and shining, quite entire ; the 
nerves raised beneath, varying from kidney- to 


heart-shaped, heart-spear-shaped* triangular 
spear-shaped, and even halbert-shaped: ihe 
flowers greenish, in long racemes or hunches 
from the side of the stalks, appearing in June; 
the barren and fertile ones on separate roots, U 
is & native of Europe. 

The second species has a rounder root than 
the other; the fitalks twine in the same manner; 
but the principal difference consists in the leaves 
being divided into three lobes. It was discovered 
in the island of Crete or Candia* 

Culture ,—These plants are readily increased 
by sowing the seeds soon after they are ripe under 
the shelter of bushes* where, in the spring, the 
plants will come up, and require no further care; 
or in beds to be afterwards planted out. The 
roots will abide many years, and sometimes send 
up suckers, from which plants may be raised by 
setting them out in the autumn or spring where 
they are to remain* 

They are useful in thickets and wilderness parts. 
TAN. See Bark* 

TANACETUM, a genus furnishing plants of 
the herbaceous and shrubby perennial kinds. 

[t belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia Superjltta^ and ranks in the natural 
order of C&mporit€£ Discoidece, 

Tl*e characters are; that the calyx is common 
hemispherical* imbricate: scales acute, com¬ 
pact: the corolla compound tubular, convex: 
corollets hermaphrodite numerous, tubular* in 
the disk; females some in the rav: proper of 
the hermaphrodite funnel-form; with a five-cleft 
reflcjted border: female trifid, more deeply di¬ 
vided inwardly: the stamina in the hermaphro¬ 
dites: filaments five, capillary very short: an¬ 
ther cylmdric, tubular; the pistillum in the 
hermaphrodites germ ob’ong, small: style fili¬ 
form, length of the stamens : stigma bflid, re¬ 
volute; in the females germ oblong; stvle sim¬ 
ple : stigmas two* reflexed ; there is no pericar- 
puttn: calyx, unchanged; the seeds solitary’, 
oblong: down slightly margined : the receptacle 
convex, naked. 

The specie* cultivated arc: K T . vutgare^ 
Common Tansy; 2. J\ amnmm. Annual Tansy; 
3. T, BaIsamita, Cost-mary ; 4* T, SiNrictnn t 
Siberian Tansy; 5. T. syffrulicomm ^ Shrubby 
Tansy; 6, T t JiubeUifot'mt t Fan-leaved Tansy. 

The first has a fibrous creeping root, which 
will spread to a great distance: the herb is bitter, 
and has a strong aromaiic smell; the stems up¬ 
right, two feet high, (in a garden from two to 
almost four feet,) leafy, round, striated, scarcely 
harry: the leaves alternate, deep srrecn, acutely 
cut, smooth, or somewhat hairy Eciicath* eared 
at the base, embracing: pinnules lanceolate 
deeply and acutely serrate: the flowers are in 
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terminating corymbs, of a go 1 Jon colour and 
tfaui*h. It is a native of Europe and Siberia, 
flowering from June to August, 

There arc varieties with curled leaves, called 
Double Tansy; with variegated leaves; and with 
larger leaves, which have little scent. 

The second species is an annual plant, rising 
about two feet high: the stem stiff, but herba¬ 
ceous, sending out many side branches their 
whole length ; the lower ones four or five inches 
long, gradually shorter to the top: the leaves 
come out in small clusters from the joints; they 
are very narrow and short; some cud in three 
point*, others are single: the branches are ter¬ 
minated by clusters ot ilowcrs of a bright yellow; 
each corymb on a short peduncle* They appear 
in July or August, and continue till the frost 
destroys them. It has a fine aromatic scent, and 
is a native of Spain and Italy. 

The Lhird has a hardy root, fleshy and creep¬ 
ing : the lower leaves near three inches long, 
and an inch and half broad, of a gravish colour, 
and on long footstalks; the stem* rise from two 
to three feet high, and send out branches from 
the side: the leaves on these are like the lower 
ones, but smaller and sessile: the dowers are 
produced at the top of the stems in a loose co¬ 
rymb; they are naked, and of a deep yellow 
colour, appearing in August. The whole plant 
has a soft pleasant odour. It is a native of the 
South of France, Spain, and Italy. 

The fourth species has the leaves linear, pin¬ 
nate: pinnas linear, filiform, often bifid or 
trifid, quite entire; the corymb terminating and 
others axillary, few-flowered; flowers ycTlow; 
the root is fibrous perennial: the stalks more 
than two feer high. It flowers in June and July, 
and is a native of Siberia, 

The hftfi species rises with a branching shrubby 
Malk, three or four feet high ; the segments of 
the leaves are very narrow, and frequently cut 
into acute segments: the flowers are produced in 
small roundish bunches, at the ends of the 
branches, of a bright yellow, and appear in 
August, It is a native of the Cape. 

The sixth species has all the florets herma¬ 
phrodite and five-cleft: the receptacle naked, 
not chaffy. It is a native of the Cape, flowering 
from May to August. 

Culture ,—The different herbaceous species are 
increased by parting the roots, and by seed. 

In the first mode the business is effected by 
slipping or dividing the roots in autumn or 
winter, when the stalks arc decayed ; or early in 
spring, before new stalks shoot forth, planting 
the slips at once where they are to remain ; those 
fi>r the kitchen-garden, as the Common Tansy, 
See. in any bed or border a foot and a half 


asunder ; and those intended for variety in the 
pleasure-ground, singly here and there, at suit¬ 
able distances, to ctlecl a proper diversity. 

The seed saved in auiuum should be sown in 
the spring feilowing, in beds of light earth, 
broad-cast and raked in, when the plants will 
soon come up, and in July be fit to prick out in 
beds, in rows a loot asunder; some to remain, 
and others to be planted out in autumn where 
thev are to grow. 

The slirunhy sorts are easily increased by cut¬ 
tings of the branches, which should be planted 
any time in spring and summer, choosing the 
young and most robust shoots, which should be 
cut oil m proper lengths ; and if early in spring, 
£cc. be planted in pots of good eanh, several in 
each, plunging them in a hot-bed, where they 
will be rooti-d, and fit for potting off separately 
in six weeks; or, if in summer, the young 
shoots may be planted in the full ground, in a 
shady border, or where they may be shaded with 
mats from the sun; or in pots, and placed in 
the shade, or under a garden frame, Src.; in all 
of which methods, giving plenty of waLir, they 
will readily take root; but those in the hot-hed 
will be fnnvanE&r; they however will all be 
well rooted the same season, and should then be 
transplanted in separate pots, and managed as 
other shrubby green-house plants. SeeGKKiiN- 

HUUSK FJ-A NTS. 

The former sorts require to be afterwards 
kept free from weeds, cutting down the decayed 
stalk' annually in autumn ; and as the roots in¬ 
crease fast into large bunches, spreading widely 
round, they should be cut in, or be slipped oc¬ 
casionally, otherwise they are apt to overrun 
the ground ; and to have the ground dug between 
the plants annually. 

The latter sorts are somewhat tender, but only 
require shelter from frost, being kept in pots, 
and deposited among the green-house plants, 
and treated as other shrubby exotics of that col¬ 
lection. They effect a very agreeable variety at 
all times of the year, hut particularly in summer 
and autumn, when in flower, 

TARCHONANTHUS, a genus containing a 
plant of the shrubby cvcj green exotic kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia JEqualis, and ranks in the natural 
order of Nucamtmtacece* 

The characters are: that the calyx is com¬ 
mon turbinate, one-lealed, commonly half- 
seven-cleft, coloured internally, shorter than 
the corolla, sharpish, permanent; the corolla 
compound uniform; florets about twenty : co- 
rollcts hermaphrodite, numerous, equal; proper 
onc-pctalled, funnel-form, five-toot lied; the 
stamina have five filaments, capillary, very 
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Abort; Anther cylindric, tubular, length of the 
coroll cl, tailed at the bases the pi still U in is a 
u superior germ, oblong: style twice as long as 
the flower: stigmas two, gaping: there is no 
pericarp!tun: calyx unchanged: the seeds soli¬ 
tary, oblong: down hairv, investing the seed 
all round: the receptacle hairy, very small, 
hairs length of the calyx* 

The species cultivated is 71 camphcrattts. 
Shrubby African Fleabanc. 

- It has a strong woody stem, rising to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, sending out 
many woody branches at the top, which may be 
trained to a regular head : the leaves are in shape 
like those of the Broad leaved Sallow, having a 
downy surface like Sage, and their under sides 
white; in smell thev resemble Rosemary leaves 
when bruised : the flowers are produced in spikes 
At the extremity of the shoots, but, being of a 
dull purple colour, do not make much snow : 
they appear in autumn, and continue great 
part of the winter. It retains its leaves all the 
year, and is a native of the Cape. 

Culture .—This plant may he increased by 
cuttings, which should be planted out in the 
spring or early summer seasons in pots filled 
with Tight mould, giving them shade and water 
occasionally. They soon strike root, and in three 
or four months may be potted off into separate 
pots, affording them shade and water as before, 
and placing them under shelter. They also 
strike root in the summer season when planted 
in a common border and covered with hand* 
glasses, and may in these cases be potted off in 
the autumn. 

They afterwards require the management of 
oilier hardy green-house plants. 

They afford variety in these situations. 

TA ftRAGON. See Artemisia. 

TAXUS, a genus furnishing a plant of the 
hardy evergreen tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dioeria Mo- 
vmhlpkiGi and ranks in the natural order of 
Cbutfera. 

The characters are: that in the male there is 
no calyx, except a bud like a four-leaved peri¬ 
anth : corolla none: the stamtna have numerous 
filaments, united at bottom into a column, 
1 oncer than the bud; anthers depressed, blunt 
at the edge, eight-cleft, gaping every way at 
the base, and, when (hey nave discharged their 
pollen, flat, peltate, and remarkable For their 
eight-cleft margin: female—the calyx as in the 
male: corolla none; the pistillum is an-ovatc- 
acuminate germ: style none : stigma obtuse s the 
pericarp!uni is a berry from the receptacle, elon¬ 
gated into a pnrputium globular, succulent, gap* 
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ing at the top, coloured, at length wasting from 
dryness, ana evanescent: the seed one, ovate- 
oblong, prominent at the top, beyond the berry. 

The species cultivated is 7\ vaccata , Com¬ 
mon Yew-tree. 

It has a straight trunk, with a smooth deci¬ 
duous bark: the wood very hard, tough, and of 
a fine grain; the leaves thickly set, linear, 
smooth, evergreen; the flowers axillary, en¬ 
veloped with imbricate bractes ; the male ononc 
tree, sulphur-coloured, without a calyx ; the 
female on another, with a small green calyx, 
sustaining the oval flaltish seed; which calyx at 
length becomes red, soft, and full of a sweet 
slimy pulp. It is a native of Europe, North 
America, &c. 

It varies with very short leaves, with broad 
shining leaves, and with striped or variegated 
leaves. 

Culture .—In this tree the increase may be 
effected by seeds, and sometimes by layers and 
cuttings. 

After having procured a quantity of the Yew 
berries, and divested them of the pulp or mucilage, 
they should be sown in beds of light earth, either 
in shallow drills, or scattered over the surface, 
in the autumn or spring season (but the former 
is the best method, as the plants rise in the fol* 
lowing spring), and be covered near an inch deep 
with light mould, out of the alleys, Stc. They re- 

? iuire no further care, only to keep the beds clean 
rom weeds before and after the plants come up, 
and to give occasional waterings in dry weather, 
in spring and summer, to forward and strengthen 
the plants in their growth. They should have 
two years' growth in the aced-bcd; then in (he 
autumn or spring Be planted out upon four-feet- 
widc beds, in nursery-rows, & foot asunder, to 
remain two, three, or four years, when some 
may be planted out finally for hedges, where 
required; others in the nursery quarters, in 
rows, two or three feet asunder, to be trained 
in a suitable manner for the purposes they arc 
intended. 

After growing in the nursery till they obtain 
from half a yard to four or five feet stature, they 
may be finally planted out in autumn or spring, 
for their intended purposes ; when they will rise 
with [a large spread of roots. They should be 
planted in their places as soon after removal as 
possible, giving each plant a good watering at 
the time. 

In the future culture, those trained in hedges, 
See. must be clipped annually, once or twice in 
the summer; and those in the shrubberies and 
rural plantations have the lower branches pruned 
up occasionally to a single stem; but the head 
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should generally be permitted to spread agreeably 
to its natural mode of growth, except just re¬ 
ducing any considerable rambling branch, &c. 

The Striped or Variegated Yews, and other 
varieties, should be increased by layers or 
cuttings, as they are rarely permanent by seeds. 

The layers should be made from the young 
shoots of not more than a year or two old, being 
laid down in spring, summer, or early in au¬ 
tumn, when many of them will take root, and 
in one or two years be fit tor planting off into 
nursery-rows. 

The cuttings should be made by cutting or 
slipping off a quantity of the one-year's shoots, 
divesting them of the lower leaves, and planting, 
them in a shady border thick together, in small 
trenches, in the early spring of autumn, giving 
water at planting, and afterwards occasionally in 
dry hot weather* They will be well rooted in, 
two years, and.fit for being planted out into wide 
nursery-row*. 

These plants may be employed as ornamental, 
evergreens and as forest-trees; and they were 
formerly much used in hedges aiwltrained figures: 
they have a good effect in shrubberies among 
others of the evergreen tribe, being permitted to. 
assume their natural growth, in common with r 
other trees and shrubs \ and when planted as de¬ 
tached standards, in extensive distant opens of 
grassrground, in parks, and the sides of hills, 
£tc. likewise when introduced as forest-trees in 
timber plantation* of the evergreen kind* See 
Plantation. 

For hedge^work, where internal hedges are 
required,, either for ornament ^ or shelter, no 
tree is better ; calculated, from its forming the 
closest, even, moderate-growing hedge of any 
tree of the evergreen collection. It is alio cal¬ 
culated for training into formal or fancy figures, 
both in hedge-work and as detached objects, from 
its, branches and leaves growing exceedingly 
close, and shooting very moderately and with 
regularity.: 

For these purposes the trees should be. trained 
in their minor growth in the nursery j if for 
hedges or any fancy figures, by suffering the 
plants to branch away immediately from the 
very bottom,, and cutting them with garden 
shears once or twice every summer; and if for 
the shrubbery or other rural plantations, by 
pruning them up a little at bottom to a single 
stem, and suffering the heads to branch out on 
all sides and at top diffusively; likewise, if for 
larger detached standards, by trimming up the 
stems gradually to elevate them in :proportion, 
and encourage the heads to branch out, and 
spread widely* 


TELEPHTUM, 4 genus furnishing a platot of 
the small hardy perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Trigynia^ and ranks in the natural order of For* 
tulace&* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five¬ 
leaved perianth; leaflets oblong, obtuse, con¬ 
cave, keeled, length of the corolla, permanent ; 
the corolla has five petals, oblong, obtuse, 
narrower below, erect, inserted into the recep¬ 
tacle ; the stamina have five awl-shaped fila¬ 
ments, shorter than the corolla: anthers in¬ 
cumbent : the pistillurrr has a three-sided acute 
germ: style none: stigmas three, acute, spread¬ 
ing : the pericarpiutn is a short capsule, three- 
sided, three-valved, one-celled: the receptacle 1 
free, shorter by half than the capsule: seeds? 
very many, roundish* 

The species cultivated is 71 Imprrati^ True' 
Orpine. 

It has a root composed of yellowish woody : 
fibres, spreading out wide: the stalks- and 
branches arc slender, trailing, eight or nine inches* 
long: the leaves small, ovate, grayish, smooth 
and pretty stiff, having ohe longitudinal nerve' 
running through the middle: the flowers termi¬ 
nating, in short thick bunches, or corymbs, 
reflexed, of a white colour * It is ■ a 'native of 1 
the South of France, Spain, See. flowering 1 
from June to August. 

Gultm *—This plant is increased by sowing 
the seeds in the autumn or spring; in dry light 
mould, either where the 1 plants are to remain, 
or in beds to be afterwards planted out; They 
appear in the spring, when they should be kept' 
clear from weeds, and they will flower the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

It is also capable of being increased sometimes 
by offsets, slips, or cuttings,' planted out in the 
spring season. 

The plants afford variety in 'the 1 common 
borders and clumps* 

TEA-B U CKTHOBN* See Rhamnds* 

TEA, NEW JERSEY. Sec Ceanothus. 

TEA, NEW ZEALAND. See Philadel- 

PHDS* 

TEA, OSWEGO, SeeMoNARDA, 

TEA TREE, See Thea. 

TEA, WEST INDIAN* See Sida. 

TERRACE, a sort of raised bank of earth, 
8 tc, regularly formed in an oblong manner to H 
any length, broad enough to admit of a spacious 
level walk at top, and elevated considerably 
above the level of the general surface; having 
the sides uniformly sloped, and laid with grass, 

. and the top formed into a flat or level, suffi¬ 
ciently broad for a grass or gravel walk, of pro- 
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Mrtkniabte width; designed m gardens u a 
high, airy walk* to command a better prospect 
of the adjacent places around, within and with¬ 
out the garden occasionally, as well as to enjoy 
the fresh air in summer more freely. Iu the 
former style of laying out gardens, it was con¬ 
sidered as very ornamental, but is at present 
ipuch in disuse. 

The height of a Terrace-walk may be more or 
less as the situation admits, as from one foot to 
one or two yards; or even three or four yards 
or more in particular situations, and where there 
are plenty of earthy materials, rubbish, &c* to 
form it, allowing breadth in proportion, from 
five to ten or twenty feet or more, *and extended 
to any length required. They are sometimes 
formed on some naturally high, rising ground, 
to save aa much trouble as possible, in bringing 
sftilf from a distance ; and sometimes raised 
wholly of forced materials. 

The situation for a Terrace may be varied as 
the natural situation of the place may require. 

In respect to form, they should always be 
broader at the base than the top, and extend 
lengthways to any distance required; having the 
aides regularly sloped, of more or less acclivi¬ 
ty, as the width, height, and situation admit. 
Sometimes both tides are sloped, and sometimes 
oiily one side, the other perpendicular, and 
faced with a substantial wall, &c. or formed 
against the side of a hill, or some naturally 
rising ground; being finished always broad 
enough at top to admit of a proper walk. In 
some naturally-elevated situations. Terraces are 
sometimes formed one above another in two or 
more, ranges, each having its separate side slopes, 
and elevated w alk; in aQ of which the slopes are 
to be neatly laid with grass, and the walk at top 
occasionally of grass or gravel. 

The entrances leading 10 Terrace-walks were 
formerly sometimes formed by an easy acclivity 
of a grass or gravelled slope, and sometimes by a 
.grand flight of stone steps. 

Where a rising ground, of considerable ele¬ 
vation, naturally presents itself in a proper situ¬ 
ation, it is an eligible opportunity for forming 
a Terrace with the least expense and trouble, 
on account of its not requiring the addition of 
so much earth and rubbish as when raised en¬ 
tirely on a perfect level, wholly of made earth. 

' Where there are any excavations of ground in¬ 
tended to form ha-has, pieces of water, &c. 
the excavated earth may be employed in forming 
Terraces, 8cc. 

In the forming of a Terrace, the base must 
be staked out wider than the intended width at 
* for the walk, in order to admit of the ascent 
of slopes being moderate. Jkud the -whole of 


the made earth and rubbish must be well rammed 
and rolled down from time to lime as it is ap¬ 
plied, in order to render the whole equally 
firm, that it may not settle irregularly after 
being finished. The elopes may either be laid 
with turf, or sown with grass-seeds; hot the 
first is much the best method where, ii can be 
employed. See Grass-Ground. 

TETRAGON!A, a genus containing plants 
of the shrubby and herbaceous succulent peren¬ 
nial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Icosandria 
Penlagt/rtfa) and ranks in the natural order of 
Succulents* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a' four- 
leaved perianth, superior: leaflets four, ovate* 
bent down and flat, rolled back at the edge, 
coloured, permanent; there is no corolla, unless 
the calyx be called so: the stamina have twenty 
filaments, capillary, shorter than the calyx: 
anthers oblong, incumbent: the pistilluni is a 
roundish germ, five-cornered, inferior: styles 
tour, awF-shaped, recurved, length of "the 
stamens: stigma longitudinal of the style, pu¬ 
bescent: the pericarpium is a coriaceous drupe, 
four-comercd with four longitudinal wings; the 
opposite angles narrower, not opening: the 
seed one, bony, four-celled ? kernels oblong. 

The species cultivated are: 1. 7\ Jruticosa t 
Shrubby Tetragon) a; fl. T * decttmbenf, Trailing 
Tctragonia; 3. T* herbacea^ Herbaceous Tetra- 
gonia; 4* T. echmata , Hedge-hog Tctragonia* 

The first lias slender woody stems, rising 
three or four feet high if supported, otherwise 
trailing, covered with a light gray baric, and di¬ 
viding into a great number of trailing branches, 
which when youqg are succulent, of an herba¬ 
ceous colour, ana covered with small pellucid 
drops, which reflect the light, somewhat like 
the Diamond Ficoides: as the branches grow 
older, they become more woody : the leaves are 
narrow, thick, succulent, about half an inch 
long, and a tenth of an inch broad, concave and 
blunt-pointed; (bey are placed alternately, and 
at their base comes out a duster of smaller 
leaves, which have the like pellucid drops with 
the stalks i the flowers axillary, at every joint 
towards the ends of the branches, solitary, or 
two or three together* The fruit is an inferior 
juiceless drupe. 

The second species has larger stalks than the 
preceding, but they branch out in like manner: 
the branches trail upon the ground ; the young 
branches are vary succulent, and almost as thick 
as a man's little finger: the leaves arc two inches 
long, and an inch oread; their surface covered 
with very small pellucid drops, as are also the 
young branches t flowers larger, upon pretty 
3 N 3 
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tong footstalks, three or four from the same 
point: the calyx and anthers are of a pale 
sulphur colour. It flowers from July to Sep¬ 
tember, 

Tiie third has large fleshy roots : the branches 
weak and trailing, gene rally decay ins: about 
midsummer, and new shoots produced ■ late in 
autumn - the leaves come out in bundles; they 
are oval, plane, and not so thick and succulent 
as in the other sorts; they are little mere than 
an inch long, and half an inch broad; the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the 
leaves in February ; they are like those of the 
second sort, and have long slender footstalks. 
It flowers in June and July* 

The fourth species has a biennial root: the 
stem herbaceous, near the root dividing into 
diffused branches, rendered angular by the pe¬ 
tioles nmning down them, scarcely a foot lomr; 
the leaves succulent, spreading, an inch m 
length : petioles shorter by half than the leaves : 
the peduncles axillary, solitarv, filiform, co¬ 
vered with shining bladders, purple, very short: 
the flowers pendulous, appearing as if frosted 
with crystalline bladders. It flowers from May 
to August, 

They are all natives of the Cape, 

Culture .—The first and fourth sorts may be 
increased by cuttings which should be cut off 
from the plants a few days before they are 

( danted., that the part where they are cut may 
>e healed, setting them out in July, that they 
may have time to make good roots before winter, 
©n a bed of fresh earth, shading them from the 
sun in the heat of the day. They should after¬ 
wards be frequently refreshed with water in smail 
quantities. In a few weeks, when well rooted, 
they should be taken up, and planted into pots 
filled with light fresh undunged earth, and 
placed in a shady situation until theydiave taken 
new root, after which they may he placed with 
other hardy erotic plants in a sheltered situation, 
where they may remain till the middle or latter 
end of October; at which time they should be 
removed into the green-house, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free air as possible in 
mild weather, as they only require to he pro¬ 
tected from the frost, being pretty hardy with 
respect to cold. As when planted in the full 
ground in the summer season they are apt to 
grow rank and large, or even when permitted 
to root into the ground through the holes at the 
bottom of the pots, the pots should be fre¬ 
quently removed to prevent it, as they are in¬ 
jured by it. 

The first and second sorts are likewise capable 
of being raised by seeds, sown in a gentle hot¬ 
bed or in a warm border of light fresh earth, in 


the spring. When the plants are about four 
inches high, they may be planted out in pots, 
treating them in the same manner £3 the cut¬ 
tings* i 

And the third sort will grow from cuttings 
planted early in the spring, in the same man¬ 
ner as the others. 

They aflord ornament among other potted 
plants* 

TEUCRIUM, a genus furnishing plants of 
the undcr-sluubbv and herbaceous kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order DUlyrtamia 
GifmmxpenmQ 7 and ranks in the natural ord^r 
of Ftrticiflu{<e* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed periamh, half-Jive-elcit,- acute, almost 
equal, gibbons at the base on one side, perma¬ 
nent: the corolla one-pcullcd, ringed t: tulie 
cyltndric, short, ending in an incurvatcd throat: 
upper lip erect, acute, deeply two-purted beyond 
the base; the segments at thu sidc,s distant: lower 
lip spreading, irilid; the lateral segments of the 
same form with the upper lip, almost erect; the 
middle one very large, and somewhat rounded : 
the stamina have four awl-shaped filaments, 
longer than the upper lip of the corolla and 
ascending in the clefL of it, prominent: anthers 
small: the pis U Hum is a four-parted germ: 
style filiform, situation and size of the stamens; 
stigmas two, slender: there is no pericarpinm : 
calyx unchanged, fostering the seeds at the 
bottom: the seeds four, roundish. 

The species cultivated are; 1* T. Jlavum f 
Yellow-flowered Shrubby Germander; 3, T. Sco- 
rodrmia , Sage- leaved Germander, or Wood Sage ; 

3. T. CanaScnse t Nettle-leaved Germander; 4, 

T. montanumj Dwarf Mountain Germander; 

3. Z\ Pyrenaicnm , Pyrenean Germander; 6. 7\ 
Polium , Poley; 7- T. capitatnm, Round-headed 
Germander ; 8* T.pumilum^ Dwarf Germander; 

9* T.j'ruticarfs , Narrow-leaved Tree Germander; 
10* T* latlfolium* Broad-leaved Tree German¬ 
der: 11* 7\ Creticum t Cretan Germander; if,. 

T, Alarum , Common Marum or Cat-thy me. 

The first has a shrubby, branched, pubescent 
stem, often procumbent attbe base: leaves ovate, 
shining above, pubescent beneath, crenate, ob¬ 
tuse, pctioled; the upper ones quite entire; 
the whorls from two to six-flowered, distinct 
the flowers pedicclled. According to Miller, 
they are of a dirty white colour, and appear in * 
iuly. It is a native of the South of Europe, See. 

There is a variety, which is hairy, with vel-* 
low flowers, with pale white flowers, and with 
purple flowers. 

The second species has a perennial creeping 
root; the stems afoot and half or two feet high, 
four-cornered,.nearly upright, hairy, leafy, hard,* 
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often purple; panicle racemcd ; leaves opposite, 
wrinkled, hairy, veiny, and wrinkled like Sage, 
somewhat glutinous, strong-smelling, bitter: 
the flowers are in pairs, on long opposite naked 
racemes, pedicellwl. It is a native of Europe 
and Morocco, flowering from July to Septem¬ 
ber, It is used sometimes as hops in beer* 

- The third is a perennial plant, very like the 
second, but does not creep at the root as' l hat 
does : the stalks are erect: the leaves are white 
on their under side, and deeply serrate: the 
flowers yellow in terminating racemes. It is 
observed by Marshall, that the plant from Cana¬ 
da has narrower leaves, equally serrate, to men- 
tose beneath, flat: the spike is composed of 
whorls or scattered flowers, w ith a very small 
bractc under each. But the garden plant has 
larger wrinkled leaves, unequally serrate, scarcely 
pubescent beneath ; and flowers in a subspiked 
raceme, of six flowered, six-leaved whorls, with 
ferrate bractes. U is a native of North Amc* 
rica, flowering in August and September* 

The fourth species, according to Miller, has 
the root composed of many wooily fibres, which 
spread wide ; hence arise several weak, trailing, 
woody stalks, eight or nine inches long, send¬ 
ing out many branches : the leaves are small, 
of a deep green: the flowers while, appearing 
in June and July; but seldom succeeded by seeds 
in this climate. It is a native of Germany. 

There is a variety with much smaller leaves* 
hoary on their under side. 

The fifth has slender shrubby stalks, which 
trail close upon the ground; they have a purple 
bark, and are covered with white hairs : the 
leaves are round at the top, but at their base arc 
contracted in form of a wedge, so as to resem¬ 
ble at first sight the leaves of Ground-ivy* but 
they arc hairy, and of a thicker consistence: 
the flowers are collected in round bunches at the 
end of the branches : the corolla is large; and 
one half of it is purple, the other while. It 
flowers great part of Lhe summer, but seldom 
produces seeds in this climate. It grows natu¬ 
rally on the Pyrenean mountains. 

The sixth species has the stems sufl'ruticosc, 
round, procumbent; tiie whole plant tomcniose 
and hoary i the leaves are oblong, lanceolate or 
almost linear; the flowers sessile, close and 
lying over each other, small: bractes the length 
of the calyx : corolla yellow ; the middle seg¬ 
ment concave, entire. It is a native of the 
South of Europe, the Levant, Stc- 

There are several varieties: as Common Yellow 
Poley, which has the stalks rather herbaceous 
and trailing, about six inches long and hoary; 
leaves Woolly, about half an inch long, some 
wedge-ahapedj others oblong, ending in obtuse 


points, and crenate towards their ends ; the 
flowers collected in oblong thick spikes at the 
end of the branches, of a deep yellow colour, 
and appearing at the beginning of June, 'i hi* 
grows naturally in Spain. 

The Narrow-leaved Yellow Foley, width has 
woody sulks, ercci, branching, and covered 
with a hoary down, rising six or eight inches 
high : the leaves linear, woolly, about lull an 
inch long, having sometimes two or three slight 
indentures on their edges : the flowers collected 
in roundish spikes at the end of the branches; 
thev are bright yellow, have woolly calyxes, anil 
appear in June and July, it grows naturally in 
Spain and Portugal. 

The White Poley* which has the stems a foot 
long and trailing : the leaves are a liule cottony,, 
entire on the sides, but toothed at the end : Lh« 
flowers are pretty large* white tinged a little' 
with purple. It it a native of the South of 
Fran ce. There is also the Purple Poley* 

The seventh is shrubby, branched at ibe base; 
the brandies round, to men lusty ucct ; the 
leaves sessile, linear-la ucco laic, obtuse, often- 
ternate: the flowers corymbed, headed, close:- 
calyxes villosc-tomentose; the corolla small,, 
pale yellow or white. It has the habit of Origa¬ 
num JVlajorana, but is toineutose, and has nar¬ 
row leaves. It is a native ot France, £cc. 

There is a variety which has an erect branch-, 
ing stalk, which rises a foot high; the lower - 
pan become* woody, but the upper is herLa-, 
ecous : the h aves are linear-lanceolate, about 
an inch long, crenate, of a pretty thick consist¬ 
ence, and a little woolly: the flowers collected 
in a corymb at the end of the brandies, white, 
appearing in July and August. 

'I‘lie eighth species lias ligneous procumbent 
slender downy sterna, lying on the ground : the 
leaves in clusters; the flowers reddish, collected 
into small heads at the ends ol the branches; 
coming out m June and July* It is a native of 
Spam. 

The ninth has a shrubby branching stalk, 
rising six or eight feet high, and covered with 
a hoary-bark: the leaves opposite, ovate, sessile 
or on vary short petioles, near an inch long, and- 
half an inch broad, smooth and of a shining 
green above, and hoary beneath ; the flowers are 
axillary from the upper part of the branches*. 
one on each side at a joint, on short peduncles, 
A native of Spain, &c., flowering in February, 

There is a variety which is a little more 
branched* and has smaller shorter leaves : the 
flowers are paler, the stamens somewhat longer* 
the anthers smaller and brown* whereas in the 
larger sort they are violet; and another with« 
vanegated leaves. 



The tenth species is a shrubby plant, growing 
seven or eight Feet high, and may be trained to 
a much greater height: the flowers are some¬ 
what shorter and smaller, though the leaves are 
larger ; they are not blue but purplish, with 
more conspicuous veins and streaks j the an¬ 
thers arc of a dusky greenish colour ; the leaves 
are broader, of a rhomboid form, more hairy, 
and whiter on their under side. It is a native of 
Spain, flowering from June to September, 

The eleventh has the leaves acuminate, white 
beneath: the flowers in threes, or solitary: the 
calyxes are spiny. It is a native of Candia and 
Egypt* 

The twelfth species has a low shrubby stalk, 
sending out many slender woody branches, in 
warm countries rising three or four feel high, 
but in England rarely half that height: the stalks 
are very hoary, and have small leaves placed 
opposite at each joint, about the size of those of 
Thyme, and pointed at both ends, green above, 
hoary underneath, having a grateful scent, but 
so piercing as to cause sneezing : the flowers 
grow in loose whorled spikes at the ends of the 
branches; they are very downy, and of a bright 
red colour; appear in July and August, but 
produce no seeds in tltis climate. It is a native 
of Spain* 

Culture .—All the herbaceous and ligneous 
kinds may be readily increased by parting the 
roots, by slips of the young branches, and seeds: 
the roots may be divided in the autumn, or 
early spring, and the slips of the branches be 
taken off in the spring and summer, being 
planted out in moist shady situations ) and when 
well rooted, they may be removed to where 
they 'are to remain, though it is best to plant 
them at once where they are to grow ; the seeds 
may be sown in a bed or border of common 
earth in the early spring season * 

In the Potium kind* the seeds should be sown 
in a bed of tight earth, and the plants be either 
put out in nursery-rows, or set where they are 
to remain, in the latter end of summer. 

The shrubby sons may likewise be increased 
by slips or cuttings of the young shoots of the 
branches, which should be planted in pots filled 
with light mould, in the spring and summer 
months, in order to be removed under the pro- 
lection of the green-house in winter, being after- 
\vards managed as other green-house exotica. 

The first sorts afford variety in the borders. 
See., and the latter in assemblage with green¬ 
house plants. 

THALICTRUM, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy, herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, peren¬ 
nial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandria 


Polugynia f and ranks in the natural order of 

MTiltistfufuaf. 

The characters are: that there is no calvx, 
unless the corolla be taken for it : the corolla 
has four petals, roundish, obtuse, concave, 
caducous: the stamina have very many filaments, 
wider at top, compressed, longer than the co¬ 
rolla: antlieri oblong, erect : the ptstillum, 
styles very many, very short: germs many, 
commonly pedicellcd, roundish : styles none; 
stigmas thickish : there is no pcricarpium ; the 
seeds many, grooved, ovate, tailless. 

The species cultivated are: 1* T. tuberosum ^ 
Tuberous-rooted Meadow Rue; g. T. Comuti^ 
Canadian Meadow Rue: 3* 1\ fceiidum 3 Fetid 
Meadow Rue: 4, T. angustifoliUm t Narrow- 
leaved Meadow Rue: 5* T. lucldum^ Shining* 
leaved Meadow Rue; (?. 7\ aquile*jifbluim t 
Columbine-leaved Meadow Rue, or Feathered 
Columbine. 

The first has knobbed roots: the leaves small, 
obtuse, indented in three parts at their points, 
of a grayish colour and smooth : the stalks rise 
a foot and half high, and are naked almost to 
the top, where they divide into two or three 
small ones, under each of which is placed one 
leaf; every division is terminated by a small 
hunch of pretty large flowers, disposed almost 
in form of an umbel, each composed of five white 
petals. It is a native of Spain, flowering in June, 

The second species attains the height of three 
feet: the Uems suffruticose, dark purple, 
branched : leaves resembling those of Colum¬ 
bine, but glaucous: the flowers in many pale- 
purple heads, five-petal led and white. It is a 
native of North America, flowering from May 
to July, 

There is a variety, which is smaller, with pale 
purple filaments. 

The third has the stem about six or seven 
inches high : the leaves downy, composed of a 
great number of small leaflets, which are bluntly 
indented, and have a fetid scent: the flowers in 
loose panicles, small, and of art herbaceous 
while colour : die leaves are somewhat hairy on 
both sides, pulpy and soft; the petals themselves 
are somewhat liairy, in the young plant reddish, 
bat in the adult whitish, almost a foot high, 
and not very leafy. It is a native of the South 
of France, S wither land, 8tc,, flowering from 
May to July. 

The fourth species has the stems from two to 
three feet high; the flowers small, collected in 
terminating panicles, andofan herbaceous white 
colour. It is a native of Germany and Switzer¬ 
land, flowering in June and July* 

The fifth has the stems upright, channelled, 
five or six feet high, having at each joint pinnate 
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leave*, composed of many linear fleshy leaflet!, 
which are for the most part entire, ana end in 
acute points: the flowers are of a yellowish 
white colour; they appear in July, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by small angular capsules, with one small 
oblong seed in each, which ripens in August* 
It is a native of France about Paris, and of Spain, 
The sixth species has a thick fibrous root; 
the stems taper, rising three feet high : the 
leaves like those of Columbine: the flowers in 
large terminating panicles* It is a native of 
Scania, Switzerland, be* 

There are varieties with a green stalk and 
white stamens, and with a purple stalk and 
stamens* There are other sorts that may be 
cultivated for variety. 

Culture *—All the sorts are readily increased 
by parting the roots, and planting them out in 
the autumn when the stems decay, or in the 
spring before the new ones are sent forth, m 
the strongest where they are to remain, and the 
weaker ones in nursery-rows fir further growth: 
they may also be raised from seeds, which 
should be sown in a bed or border in the spring; 
when the plants rise, they should be kept clean, 
and be planted out where they are to remain, in 
the following autumn. They afford variety in 
the borders, and other parts of ornamented 
grounds. 

THEA, a genus furnishing plants of the ex¬ 
otic shrubby find* 

It belongs to the class and order Potyandrin 
Monogynia, (Trivyrtia,) "and ranks in the 
natural order of Columnifcr^e. 

The characters are: that the perianth is five- 
parted, very small, flat, inferior, permanent: 
segments roundish, obtuse, equal: the corolla 
has six petals, (three to nine) roundish, con¬ 
cave, large; of which two are exterior and a lit¬ 
tle smaller: the stamina have numerous fila¬ 
ments, (more than two hundred) filiform, 
shorter than the corolla, inserted into the re¬ 
ceptacle : anthers cordate, fastened by the back : 
the pistillum is a globular-trigonal germ: styles 
three, united at the base, at bottom erect, 
closely approximating, and as it were united 
into one j above the stamens diverging, some¬ 
what recurved at the top, after flowering sepa¬ 
rated to the very base, reflexed at the top: 
stigmas simple: the pericarp!urn is a iricoccons 
capsule, trilocular, gaping at the top, in three 
directions : the seeds solitary, globose, angular 
on the inward side* 

The species is Thea t Tea-Tree* 

It is commonly about the height of a man. 
It is described indeed hy different authors, as 
varying much in size, from that just mentioned 
to thirty and even two hundred fret. Probably 
it may attain the height of thirty feet or more 
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when left to itself; but in general the Nets art 
cut down periodically, that they may make 
stronger shoots, and therefore are seldom seen 
to be above five or six feet high. The trunk is 
branching and round : the branches alternate or 
vague, suffiib, inclining to an ash-colour, but 
reddish towards the end: the leaves alternate, 
elliptic, smooth, glossy, of a firm texture, 
bluntly serrate except near the base, blunt and 
for the most part slightly emarginate at the end, 
veined on the under side, on very short petiok% 
round and gibbous beneath, Danish and slightly 
channelled above: the stipules to the leaves 
none: peduncles axillary, alternate, single, 
curved, one-flowered, incrassate, having at the 
base a stogie stipule or bracte, which is awl- 
shaped, erect, elliptic, obtusely serrate, with 
the edges between the teeth recurved t the co¬ 
rolla wnite, varying in the number and size of 
the petals: the stamens, according to Loureiro, 
inserted rather into the base of the corolla than 
into the receptacle. 

In respect to the varieties, Martyn has con¬ 
sidered them all as forming one species, in 
which, he is, he says, supported by the best au¬ 
thorities. “Kscmpfer,” says he, M attributes their 
difference to soil, culture,. age of the leaves, 
and method of curing them. Mr. Ellis directly 
aaserls that the Green and BohcaTea are one ancL 
the same species; and that it is the nature of 
the soil, the culture, and manner of gathering 
and drying the leaves, that makes the difference; 
and a Green Tea-tree planted in the Buhea coun¬ 
try will produce Boliea Tea, and the contrary* 
So also Sir George Staunton says ; every infor¬ 
mation received concerning the Tea plant con¬ 
curred in affirming, that its qualities depended 
npon the soil in which it grew, and the age at 
which the leaves were plucked oft* the tree, as- 
well as upon the management of them after¬ 
wards* Linnsus, it is well known, distinguished! 
two species ofThea; ih tiBuketi with six-petal led 
flowers, and the Piridis or Green with nine- 
pc tailed flowers: but it is now well ascertained^ 
that the number of petals is very uncertain; And 
Dr* Leu60m informs us that he bas examined, 
several hundred'flowers both from theBoheaand- 
Green countries, and that their botanical charac¬ 
ters have always appeared uniform. In the cata¬ 
logue of the. royal botanic garden at Kcw, two 
varieties ofThea Bohea are given, distinguished- 
by the leaves; namely, Laxa or Broad-leaved Tea, 
with elliptic-oblong wrinkled leaves; and Strict*, 
Of Narrow-leaved Tea* with lanceolate flat leaves. 
The Bohea Tea-trees now introduced into many 
botanic gardens near London, exhibit very obvious 
varieties: the leaves arc of a deeper greep colour, 
and not so deeply serrated; and the stalk is usually 
of a darker colour: but the botanical characters 
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are the same* Thunberg also distinguishes two <c There is a sort called Lin-Kisam, with nar- 
*aridies from the leaves, which in cme are smaller, row rough leaves- It is seldom used alone, hut 
tint, darker green, with straight serraturts, and in mixed with other kinds* By adding it to Con*ro, 
the tuber larger, waved, brighter green, with si ml- the Chinese sometimes make a kind of Pekoe lea* 
ate serrattires: but they can scarcely be considered t( 4* Pekao, Teckfi, or Pekoe, by the Chinese 

as distinct species- Lourciro observed litllc dif- called Back-ho or Paek-ho. It is known by 
fercuce in the Sou-chong, which he examined : having the appearance of small white flowers 
both these have a brown colour, but are more intermixed with it* 

odoriferous and precious than the common Bo- u 5* Common Bohea or Black Tea, called 
hea of the province of Fo-kicn, which he had Moji orMo*ee by the Chinese, consists of leaves 
mu an opportunity of seeing in a living state, of one colour- The best is named Tao-kvoim. 
though it is ihc moat common arid cheapest of An inferior kind is called Au-kai, from a place 
all. He examined the dry flowers of the Green of that name. In the district of lionam, near 
tea, from the province of Kiang-si, and observed Canton, the tea is very coarse, the leaves yellow 
ihe same inconstancy, as to the number of parts or brownish, and the taste the least agreeable of 
in the calyx and corolla, as in the Bohca* Upon any. By the Chinese it is named Honam-te # 
the whole he concludes that all the difl’erences of or Kulwc, 

Chinese tea form only one botanical species, * c Besides these, Tea both Bohea and Green 
owing their variation to soil, culture, and is sometimes imported in balls, from Uvo ounces 
method of preparation j all retaining the same to the size of a nutmeg and of peas. The Chi- 
in constancy in the parts of the flower, which nese call it Poncul-lcha, The smallest in this 
gave occasion to Linnaeus to consider them as form is well known under the name of Gun- 
two species/* powder Tea* 

It is added, <e that many varieties of tea are u Sometimes the succulent leaves are twisted 
known in China, from mixture and manage- like packthread, an inch and half or two inches 
ment/' The distinctions chiefly regarded in long; three of ihese are usually tied together at 
Europe arc the following. the ends by different-col ou red silk threads* Both 

“ Grcni Ttas. —l* Bmg, Imperial or Bloom Green and Bohea are prepared in this manner* 
Tea, with a large loose Feaf, of a light green £< The manner of gathering and preparing the 
colour, and a fault delicate smell, leaves, as practised in Japan," according to 

** 3, Hy-liann, Hikiong, Ilayssnen or Hee- Ktempfer, “ as far as our information reaches, 
chun, known to us by the name of Hyson Tea : is in a great measure conformable lo the me- 
the leaves are closely curled and small, of a thod used by the Chjuese. 
green colour verging towards blue. Another c * The leaves are gathered carefully-one by 
Hvson Tea, with narrow short leaves, is called one, and each person is able Urns lo collect from 
Hyson-ulchin* There is also a green tea named four to ten or fifteen pounds in one day* The, 
Gobe, with long narrow leaves* first gathering commences about the end of our 

(i 3* Song-lo or Siuglo, which name it re- February, or beginning of March, when the 
ccives, like several others, from the place where leaves arc young and lender: they are called 
it is cultivated/' Ficki Tsjaa or powdered tea, because they arc 

,£ Bohea Tim\ —1- Soo-chucn, SiU-chong, pulverised and sipped in hot water: they arc 
Sou-chong, or Su-chong, called by the Chinese disposed of to princes and rich people only, ami 
Saa-tyang, and Sact-chami orSy-iyann, is a su- hence this kind is called Imperial Tea. 
perior kind of Cong-foil Tea. It imparts a yel- “ A similar sort is called Udsi Tsjaa, and 
iowish green colour by infusion, and has its Tacke Sacki Tsjaa, from the places where it 
namt from a place or province m China. Padre grows. Peculiar care and nicety is observed in 
Sutchon*: has a liner taste and smell: the leaves gathering these leaves. 

arc larvc and yellowish, not rolled up, and if The second collection is made at the end of 
peeked in papers of hid fa pound each. It is Marcher beginning of April* This is called 
gciRrally conveyed by caravans into Ilussia; Tootvjaa, or Chinese Tea, because it is infused 
without much care it will be injured at sea. It and drunk after the Chinese manner, 
is rarelv to be met with in England. “ The third gathering is made in June, wheu 

C( 2. Cant-bo or Sou m-In, called after ihc the leaves arc full grown* This is called Bau 
juimc of ihe place where it is gathered; a fm- Tsjna; it is the coarsest, and is chiefly con¬ 
fidant tea with a violet smell; iis infusion is pale, smmrd by the lower class of people. By sorting 
3* Cong-fou, Congo, or Bong-fo : this lias these, several oiher varieties are produced. 
a larger leaf than the following, and the infu- Whether the Chinese collect the tea pre- 

s-iAi is a little deeper coloured* It resembles the cisely at the same seasons as in Japan, we are 
ronmum Bohea in the colour of the h-af* not well informed; but most probably Lho tea 
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harvest is nearly at the lame periods, the natives 
having frequent intercourse, and their com¬ 
mercial concerns with each other being very ex¬ 
tensive, 

“ ITie tea leaves should be dried as soon as 
possible after they are gathered, Eor tins pur¬ 
pose public buildings are creeled, containing 
from live to ten, and even twenty small furnaces 
about three feet fmrh, each having at the top a 
terge iron pan. 1*here is also a long table co¬ 
vered wuh mats, on which the leaves are laid, 
and rolled bv workmen who sit round it. The 
iron pan bcine heated to a certain degree by ft 
fire made in the furnace beneath, a few pounds 
of the leaves arc put upon the pan, and conti - 
nuaily turned and shifted by the hands till they 
become too hot to be endured; they arc then 
thrown upon the mats to be rolled between the 
palms of the hands; after which, they are cooled 
as speedily as possible* In order that all the mois¬ 
ture of the leaves may be completely dissipated, 
and their twisted form he better preserved, the 
above process is repeated several times with the 
same leaves, hut less heat is employed than at 
first* The tea Urns manufactured is afterwards 
sorted according to its kind or goodness* Some 
of the young tender leaves arc never rolled, and 
are immersed in hot water before thev are dried* 

“ Country people cure their leaves in earthen 
kettles, which answer every necessary purpose, 
at less trouble and expense, whereby they are 
enabled to sell them cheaper* 

“ After the tea has been kept for some months, 
it is taken out of the vessels in which it was 
stored, and dried again over a very gentle 
fire, that it may be deprived of any humidity 
which remained, or it might have since con¬ 
tracted * 

<f The common ten is kept iti earthen pots with 
narrow mouths ; but the best ?ort used by the 
emperor and nobility is put into porcelain or 
vhina vessels. The coarsest tea is kept by the 
country people in straw baskets, made in the 
# I tape of barrels, which they place under the 
roofs of their houses, near the hole that lets out 
the smoke," 

Culture .*- 1 These plants may t>e raised in this 
eouutrv bv seeds, layers and cuttings of the 
young branches. The editor of Miller's Dic¬ 
tionary advises that the seeds should be procured 
from China, and that care should “be taken that 
they be fresh, sound, ripe, white, plump, and 
moist internally. After being well dried in the 
sun, they may be inclosed in bees-wax, or, left 
in their capsules, they may be put into very 
close canisters of tin or tulenaguc. Thoiiizi, in 
his directions to Perouse, he snvs, recommends 
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these and other seeds to be placed in alternate 
layers of earth or sand, in tin boxes, closed up 
exactly, and placed in solid cases, covered with 
waxed cloth ; the boxes to he placed in a part of 
the ship the least accessible to moisture, and 
the most sheltered from extreme heat or cold," 
And “Mr.Sncyd," he adds, “was very successful 
in having seeds packed up in absorbent paper, 
and surrounded by raisins or moist sugar, which 
kept them in a state fit for vegetation. Ameri¬ 
can seeds are frequently brought over, by put¬ 
ting them into a box, not made too dose, upon 
alternate layers of moss, in such ft manner as to 
admit the seeds to vegetate. This might be tried 
with the seeds of the Tea-tree ; and to succeed 
more certainly, some of the seeds might be sown 
in pots or boxes when the vessel arrives at Su 
Helena, and after passing the tropic of Cancer, 
near the latitude of thirty degrees north. Bui 
the best method" says he, “seems to be, to sow- 
ripe seeds in good light earth in boxes, at leav¬ 
ing Canton; covering them with wire, to pre¬ 
vent rats and other vermin from coming to them ; 
and taking care that the boxes be not exposed to 
too much air, nor to the spray of the sea* A 
little fresh or rain water should be sprinkled 
over them now and then ; and when the seedling 
plants appear, they should be kept moist, and 
out of the burning sun* If young plants can be 
procured in China, they may be sent over in a 
growing state in hoxes, fony inches long by 
twenty oroad, and as much in depth, having a 
few holes bored through the bottom. When 
the trees arrive here they must be kept in a 
green-bouse during the winter, and in the open 
air during the summer; and if they come innad 
condition, it may not be amiss to plunge the 
pots into which they are transplanted, in a gen¬ 
tle hot-bed, or to set them in the tan-pit, to 
make them strike and shoot more freclv," It 
is further remarked, that “ though the Tea-tree 
will not at present bear the rigour of our winters, 
in the open air, yet it is not impossible but h 
may gradually become naturalized to our climate, 
like the Magnolia, among several other tries 
and shrubs ; especially if it were to be brought 
from the coldest provinces of China, where it 
grows, or from the parts of Europe a little to 
the southward of us, when it shall have been 
naturalized there," It is increased freely from 
cuttings, when managed in the same manner as 
Gardenias : and it also sometimes grows from 
layers laid down in the autumn nr spring* 

Some of these plants should be at wavs kept in 
pots, to be removed under the shelter either of a 
green-house, glass case, or deep garden frame, 
m winter; and others be plauied iuadrv, wejb 
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sheltered, warm, conspicuous part of the shrub¬ 
bery, to afford occasional covering from rigorous 
frosts. 

They afford variety in green-house collections, 
as wdf as in the shrubberies. 

THEQBROMA, a genus containing a plant 
of the exotic tree kind, 

II belongs to the class and order Polvadelphm 
Decandria, and ranks in the natural order of Co- 
lumniftzee* 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a five- 
leaved perianth : leaflets lanceolate, acute, spread¬ 
ing, deciduous: the corolla has five petals, 
smaller than the calyx : claws wide, arched, 
concave like a helmet, emarginate at the tip, 
scored internally with a thick triple line inserted 
into the nectary at the base i borders roundish, 
acuminate, spreading each narrowed at the base 
into a small claw which is from upright recurved, 
and fastened into the daw; nectary a short 
little pitcher, putting forth five little horns, 
which arc awl-shaped, long, erect, acuminate, 
bent in and converging, decurrent along the 
pitcher: the stamina have five filiform filaments, 
erect, bent outwards at top, lying within the 
daws of the petals, growing externally to the 
nectary, alternate with and shorLcr than the 
horns : anthers on each filament two, (one on 
each side at the tip,) vertical, one cell superior, 
the other inferior: the pistillum is an ovate 

( ;erm : style filiform, (striated, Aubl.) a little 
onger than the stamens: stigma five-cleft: the 
pencarpicm is an oblong capsule, coriaceous, 
unequal, five-cornered, five-celled, valvdess, not 
opening; the seeds very many, subovate, nestling 
in a buttery pulp* fastened to a central columnar 
receptacle. 

The species is T, Cacao, Chocolate Nut Tree. 
It grows in a very handsome form to the 
height of twelve or sixteen feet: the- trunk is 
upright, and about as high as a roan before the 
heacT spreads out j the wood is light and of a 
white colour, and the hark is brownish and 
even: the leaves lanceolate-oblong, bright green, 
quite entire, alternate, from nine to sixteen 
inches long, and three or four inches wide at 
must, on a petiole an inch in length and thicken¬ 
ed at both ends: the peduncles slender, about 
eight or ten together, chiefly from the scars of 
the fallen leaves ; one of them only for the most 
part fruitful, the rest abortive: the flowers 
small, reddish, inodorous : fruit smooth, yel¬ 
low, red, or of both colours, about three inches 
in diameter; rind fleshy, near half an inch in 
thickness, flesh-coloured within:, pulp whitish, 
the consistence of butter, separating from the 
rind in a sutc of ripeness, and adhering to it 


only by filaments, which penetrate it and reach 
to the seeds* Hence it is known when the seeds 
are ripe, by the rattling of the capsule when it is 
shaken ; the pulp has a sweet and not unpleasant 
taste, with a slight acidity; it is sucked and 
eaten raw by the natives : it may be easily sepa¬ 
rated into as many parts as there are seeds, to 
which it adheres strongly, and they are wrapped 
up in it, so that each seed seems to have its own 
proper pulp : the seeds are about twenty-five in 
number : when fresh they are of a flesh-colour t 
gathered before they are ripe, they preserve them 
m sugar, and thus they are very grateful to the 
palate : they quickly lose their power of vege¬ 
tation, if taken out of the capsule, but kept in it 
they preserve that power for a long time : the 
tree bears leaves* flowers, and fruit all the year 
through ; but the usual seasons for gathering 
the fruit are June and December: in two year* 
from the seed it is above three feet high, and 
spreads its branches, not more than five of which 
are suffered to remain : before its third year is 
complete it shows fur fruit : a tree yields from 
two tu three pounds of seeds annually. It is a, 
native of South America. 

Culture .—It is increased by seed obtained from 
abroad, sowing it as soon after its arrival as pos¬ 
sible, in pots tilled with light earth, and plun¬ 
ging them iu a bark-bed, where they will soon 
come up ) and when the plants arc about three 
inches high, potting them oft' separately, and re- 
plunging them in the bark-bed in the stove, 
managing them as other woody exotics of the 
stove kind afterwards. 

They afford an agreeable variety ia stove col¬ 
lections* 

THERMOMETER, an instrument construct¬ 
ed for the purpose of measuring the degrees of 
beat and cold at all seasons, and which is of 
great utility in the culture of tender oxotic stove 
plants, by serving as a guide to regulate the pro¬ 
per degree of heat for the hoi-houses containing 
such plants* 

Their construction for this use consists of a 
long slender glass tube,, or pipe, about eighteen 
inches or two feet long, having a snuff glass 
ball or giubc at the lower end; and it is fixed 
longitudinally on a brass or wooden, plate or 
frame, the same length, or longer, and four or 
five inches broad ; the glass tube and ball being 
famished with a quantity of coloured liquid 
spirit, nr other fluid, which is affected by heal 
and cold so as to ascend higher or lower in the 
tube proportionable, a scale being marked an 
the frame along each side of the tube, divided 
into the different degrees of heat and cold : and 
the spirit ascending by the beat of the internal 
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air of the stove* promoted by fire, &e. points 
out on the scale the proper degree of heat re¬ 
quired, having the name of some remarkable 
exotic, such as the anana, or pine-apple* w ritien 
on the scale as a standard mark of the requisite 
temperature of heat, so as when the internal 
heat of the stove raises the spirit to that mark, or 
within five decrees over or under, is the proper 
temperature tor the growth of the ananas, and 
all other tender plants from the hottest parts of 
the world ; so that the fires requisite for the 
stove in winter, are to be made stronger or 
weaker accordingly* 

They are more particularly useful in winter, 
during the time the fires are made in the flues 
for warming the air internally; one being generally 
hung up toward the centre of the stove, so as the 
warmth may operate moderately and equally on 
every side, and discover the real temperature of 
the general internal heat, which should be sup¬ 
ported si wavs nearly eoual by the aid of bark 
hot-hcua and rc.il fire, sufficient to raise the spirit 
or other fluid in the tube to the mark ananas* 
or but a little over or under it. 

They should not only be suspended nearly to¬ 
wards the centre of the stove, but also out of the 
sun, that the glass tube and ball containing the 
spirit or other fluid may be shaded as much as 
possible; and also at some medium distance 
from the fire-place and flues, so as neither the 
direct rays of the sun, or heat of the fire, darting 
immediately on the tube and ball* may affect the 
■operation of the inclosed fluid, and cause it to 
mount higher than would be t fleeted by the real 
general warmth of the air of the stove, and 
thereby lead into an error, in supposing the in¬ 
ternal heat to be much stronger than it really is, 
when probably it U not strong enough. See 
Ananas* 

THICKETS, a sort of close plantations of trees 
and shrubs, in pleasure-grounds, parks, &c. 
1'hey are designed for different purposes, as some¬ 
times to repel the three of tempestuous and cold 
cutting winds, either from the habitation, or 
^ome particular part of the garden; or inform 
places of shade or retirement m summer, having 
spaces for walks* recesses, &c* under the um¬ 
brage of the trees, and occasionally to conceal 
from view any unsightly or disagreeable object, 
and also sometimes to form a screen or blind ar¬ 
ranged towards some outward boundary. 

On some occasions, they are introduced in the 
internal parts of large pleasure-grounds, and 
parks, in contrast to the more open and airy 
-plantations, in which to have shady wood- 
walks winding variously through them, also 
to form recesses* by environing particular spaces* 
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rendering them retired, shady, and sheltered* by 
the surrounding trees and shrubs composing the 
thickets; close thickets of hardy trees and 
shrubs arc sometimes also disposed in detached 
clumps in capacious open situations, to effect a 
diversified ornamental variety, the clumps being 
distantly stationed so as not to obstruct ihe view 
of any desirable object* 

They arc sometimes planted wholly of the 
large tree kinds, five or six to eight or ten feet 
asunder, some in regular lines like a close grove, 
or mure generally in a sort of promiscuous plant¬ 
ing, but with some degree of order in the di¬ 
stances ; they are also often composed of various 
trees and shrubs together to eff ect a more full, 
close growth below and above, and to display a 
greater diversity in the plantation, by disposing 
the various shrubs properly between the larger 
trees, in some order of gradation, the lowest to¬ 
wards the front* and the taller growths back¬ 
ward, so as to form a sort of close underwood 
thicket below, while the trees run up and form 
a thickety growth above : and sometimes they 
are formed wholly of shrubs of different sorts and 
degrees of grow th* from the lowest placed for¬ 
ward to the tallest behind. 

They are sometimes formed wholly of parti¬ 
cular sorts of trees disposed separately in distinct 
plantations, as of dm* ash* beech, poplar, alder* 
willow, &c. 

The planting of thicket plantations should be 
effected with young trees of from four, five or six, 
to eight or ten feet growth, and the shrub kinds 
proportionally ; in all of which the planting may 
oe performed in the common seasons of autumn* 
winter and spring. 

In the culture of thicket plantations, little is 
required but that of keeping them clear from 
Urge overbearing weeds, while the trees and 
shrubs are in young small growth* 

THISTLE, GLOBE* See Echinops. 
THISTLE* MELON. See Cactus* 

THISTLE, TORCH. See Cactus. 

TIIORN APPLE, See Datura. 

THORN, BOX. See Lvcium. 

THORN, CHRISTS. See Rhamwus. 
THORN, COCKSPUR. Sec Chat^gus, 
THORN, EGYPTIAN. Sec Acacia. 
THORN* EVERGREEN, See Mksfilus, 
THORN, GLASTONBURY* Bee Crat^- 

GUS. 

THORN* GOAT’S* See Tjugacantha. 
THORN, HAW. See Chatjkgus. 
THORN, LILY. See Catesbjea, 

THORN, PURGING. Set Rhamnus, 
THORN, WHITE. See Crataegus, 
THORNY TREFOIL. See Fagonia, 
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THOROW-WAX. See Boplbuhcm. 

THUJA* a genua containing a plant of the 
hardy evergreen tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Mcriaecia 
Mimadelpkia t and ranks in ihe natural order of 
Conifert#* 

The characters arc : that in the male flower 
the calyx is an ovate ament* composed of a 
common raclm, on which opposite flowers are 
placed in a triple opposition : each flower has 
lor its base a subovate* concave* obtuse scale ; 
there is no corolla : the stamina have four fila¬ 
ments (in each floret) scarcely manifest: anthers 
as many* fastened tp the base of the calycine 
scalefemale flower on the same plant ; the 
calvx is a common subovate strobile, surrounded 
with opposite florets; composed of two-flowered* 
ovate* convex scales* converging longitudinally : 
there is no corolla : the pistmuni is a very small 
germ: style aw I-shaped : stigma simple : the 
pencarpium is an ovaLc-ofcdong strobile, obtuse* 
opening longitudinally* with oblong scales* al¬ 
most equal, convex outwardly, obtuse: the seeds 
oblong* girt longitudinally with a membrana¬ 
ceous wing* emarginate. 

The species cultivated are: 1. T* accident alts, 
American Arbor-vii«* 2* T . or lent alls, Chinese 
Arbor-vitae, 

The first has a strong woody trunk* which 
rises to the height of forty feet or more; the 
bark, while young, is smooth and of a dark 
brown colour* but as the trees advance the bark 
becomes cracked* and less smooth; the branches 
are produced irregularly on every side* standing 
almost horizontal* and the young slender shoots 
frequently hang down: these branches stand but 
thin, and the younger branches only have lea yes* 
co that when the trees are grown large they 
make but an indifferent appearance* being so 
thinly clothed with the leaves : the young 
branches arc flat* and the small leaves are placed 
over each other like the scales of Jhh : the flow¬ 
ers are produced from the side of the young 
branches* pretty near to the footstalk: the 
males grow in oblong catkins* and between 
these the females arc collected in form of cones. 
When the former have shed their farina* they 
soon drop off; but the latter are succeeded by 
oblong cones* or strobiles* having obtuse smooth 
scales, containing one or two oblong seeds. It 
is a native of Siberia and Canada* where it is 
very plentiful* but not much further south. 

There are different varieties; as the American 
Sweet-scented, and Variegated-leaved. 

The second species has the branches growing 
closer together* and much more adorned with 
leaves* which arc of a brighter green colour* and 


make a much better appearance than the former* 
the branches cross each other at right angles c 
the leaves arc flat* but the single divisions are 
slender* and the scales smaller* and He closer 
over each other than those of the first sort: the 
cones (strobiles) are also much larger, of a 
beautiful gray colour* and their scales end in 
acute reflexed points. It is a native of China 
and Japan. 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
seeds* layers* and cuttings. 

Good seeds should be obtained and be sown 
soon after they are ripe, or as soon as they can 
be obtained* in autumn or spring* in pots or 
boxes of light earth* covering them half an inch 
deep* placing the pots* &c. m a sheltered warm 
situation* or under the shelter of a frame in bad' 
weather* especially when sown in autumn, that 
they may be protected from severe frosts: they 
sometimes come tip in the spring* but are fre¬ 
quently apt to remain in the ground till the se¬ 
cond year. When the plants are come up, the 
pots should be placed in an east border to have 
only the morning sun, but open to the free air* 
giving frequent but very moderate waterings all 
me summer; and in winter removing the pots 
again to a sheltered place till spring* when they 
may be pricked out in nursery-rows; or* when 
they are small and weakly* continued in the 
pots another year* placing them in a shady si¬ 
tuation during summer* and in a sheltered place 
in winter ; and in spring following planting 
them out in the nursery* m rows a foot or two 
asunder, to remain to acquire size and strength 
ferplanting out where they are to remain. 

The layers should be made from, the young 
shoots of one or two years growth* which may 
be laid down early in autumn* bending down 
the branches to the earth, and laying all the 
young wood in by slit- or twist-faying* with 
the tops only appearing a little above ground ; 
, shortening any that have much longer tops 
than the others: they mostly emit roots m 
the earth* and form proper plants by autumn 
following; when* or rather in spring after* they 
shouldbe separated fromthestoola* and be planted 
in nursery-rows* to remain two or thm years, 
or till of a proper size for the shrubbery* &c. 

The cuttings should be made from the strong 
young shoots of the same year's growth* which 
should be planted in the autumn, in a shady 
border* taking the opportunity of showery 
weather, if possible, for the business: they 
should be cut off with a small part of the oid 
wood* where practicable, and he planted in rows 
a foot asunder* closing the earth well about 
them: they will be properly rooted in om year 
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for planting out in wider nureery-rowa: they 
may also be planted in pots, ami placed in a hot¬ 
bed, in order to have them more forward. 

They mav be planted out into the borders, See* 
in the autumn or early spring months* 

Thcv are highlv ornamental evergreens, pro¬ 
per for adorning the thruhbery and other parts, 
having a fine effect also when disposed singly in 
borders, &c. and In open spaces of grass; in all 
of which situations they should be suffered to 
grow with their full branches, in their own na¬ 
tural way, except reducing with a knife any low 
strangling or rambling branches occasionally: 
this is all the culture they require afterwards* 
They may also be employed as timber-trees, 
in the evergreen forest-tree plantations* 

And those in the pots, as the Chinese Arbor 
Vitse, may be placed among other potted plants 
to adorn anv particular compartment, and rn as¬ 
semble with grccn-house plants for variety. 
THOYA. See Thuj\. 

THYMBRA, a genua furnishing plants of the 
under shrubby, exotic kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Didynamia 
GymmspermrU} and ranks in the nAtural order 
of Perticillatee or LuHqUe. 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, subcylindrical, keeled at the 
sides, two-lipped at the mouth: upper lip wider, 
hilf-three-cleft, equal, converging ; lower nar¬ 
rower, two-parted : the corolla is ringent: tube 
subcylindrical r upper lip -flat, straight, half-two- 
cleft, obtuse; lower three-cleft, almost equal, 
flat: the stamina have four filiform filaments, 
approaching by pairs: the two bvwr ones 
shorter : anthers two-lobed : lobes remote, un¬ 
der the upper lip of the ttkrolla : the pistiJIutn is 
a four-cleft germ»style filiform, half-two-oleft 1 
stigmas two, acute: there is no pcricarphim 7 
eelyx unchanged : the seeds four- : 

The species ctihtvaied are: l*. TV apvcata, 
Spiked Thymbra; fl. T . vertidllata^ Whorled 
Thymbra. 

The first is a low shrubby plant tike heath, 
branching out into slender woody stalks which 
are srix or eight inches long, covered with a 
brown bark, and garnished with narrow acute- 
pointed leaves about half an inch long, sitting 
close to the stalks opposite; they have an aro¬ 
matic odour when bruised 1 the stalks are ter¬ 
minated by thick close spikes of purple flowers, 
near two inches long : ibe calyxes are stiff and 
hairy ; they are cut half their length into acute 
segments : out of these the flowers peep, with 
their two Kps; the tipper is concave and arched, 
the under ciit into three equal portions, and 
these Are a little reflected; they appear in June 


and July, and in warm seasons are sometimes 
succeeded by seeds which ripen in autumn* It is a 
native of Mount Li banns, Macedonia, Spain, See. 

The second species has * shrubby stalk which 
seldom rises much more than a foot high, put¬ 
ting out many small wood? branches, which 
have narrow spear-shaped leaves with many 
punctures; they stand opposite, and are of an 
aromatic flavour: the flowers grow in whorled 
spikes at the end of the branches: the learn 
which stand under each whorl are broader than 
those below', and are covered with fine hairs : tho 
flowers are purple, and sit close to the stalks: iho 
upper lip is concave, and ends with two obtu&o 
points ; the lower ends with three equal points: 
these appear about the same time with the-other, 
and in warm season^/the seeds ripen in this 
climate. It is a native of Spain ana Italy. 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
seeds, slips, and cuttings* 

The seeds should be sown in the early spring 
m a warm border, and sheltered from bao 
weather by passes ; or, which is better, in pots 
filled with Tight mould, and placed in a mild 
hot-bed : when the plants have attained some 
growth they should be set out or removed into 
separate pots. 

The slips and cuttings should be planted out 
in the spring and summer, and when well rooted 
removed where they are to grow : they also 
sometimes succeed by bottom offset* planted out 
as above* 

They afford variety among other potted green¬ 
house plants. 

THYME. See Thymes. 

THYMUS, a genus containing plants ofc the 
low, aromatic, perennial kind. 

It belongs to the claw and order Didynomia 
Gt/mnofpermia^ and rank* in the natural order 
of ¥eriKHkt& or Labiatm. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a *ne- 
kafed perianth, tiibtriar, half*five-cleft into two 
lips, permanent, having lhe throat closed with 
villose hairs : unperlip wider, flat, erect, three- 
toothed: lower lip two-briatlcd, of equal length: 
the corolla one-petal led, ringent; tube length 

the calyx: throat small : upper lip shorter, 
ftaf, erect, e margin ate, obtuae; lower lip longer, 
spreading, wider, irifid, obtuse ; middle seg¬ 
ment wider: the stamina have four filaments, 
curved in, two of which are longer: anther* 
amnil : the pisiillum is a four-parted germs 
style filiform: stigma bifid, acute; there i* 
no peri carpi urn: calyx narrowed at the neck, 
cherishing the seeds in hi bosom ; the seeds 
four, small, roundish* 

The species cultivated are: 1 . T. Serpillum, 
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Wild Thyme; 2, 7\ vulgaris > Garden Thyme; 
3, T* MiTstickina 9 Mastic Thyme ; 4* T, Firgi- 
vicuS) Virginian or Savory Thyme* 

The first has a woody, fibrous, brown, peren¬ 
nial root ; the stems numerous, woody, branch¬ 
ed, leafy, pubescent, commonly tinged with 
red ; branches alternate: the leaves petto] ed, 
elliptic; or ovate, obtuse, .quite entire, hollow- 
dotted with little pellucid glands, cilhteat thebase 
and on the petiole with h tew fine white hairs; 
otherwise it rs commonly smooth, though some¬ 
times hairy all over ; the heads of flowers ter¬ 
minating, roundish, with little leaves among 
them : the flowers pedicelled, #ind of a purplish 
fed colour* It is a native of Europe, flowering in 
July and August* 

There are several varieties; tts the Broad - 
leaved. Narrow-leaved, Variegated-leaved, Sil- 
vcr-stripvd-lcaved. Citron-scented or Lemon 
Thyme, Great Purple-flowered. 

The second species is more hoary, higlK-r, 
harder, and more woody than the first: the 
leaves are whiter, narrower, and the flowers 
smaller. It is a native of the South of Europe 
and Siberia, flowering from May to August. 

There arc different varieties; as the Broad - 
leaved, the Narrow-leaved, and the Variegated - 
or Striped-leaved Thvme. 

The third is a shrub, a foot in height, or a little 
more : the leaves heaped on the stem, linear or 
even ovate, the lower hoary beneath, the upper 
ones smooth: whorls hirsute: the teeth of the 
calyx hairy*, and as it were feathered. It is a 
native of Spain. 

The fourth species has a perennial root; but 
the stalk is annual, rising about a foot and half 
high, stiff, angular, branching out towards the 
top ; the leaves stiff, pointed, about an inch and 
half long, and a quarter of an inch broad in the 
middle, pointed at both ends, and having a 
strong scent of pennyroyal : the flowers are 
white, collected into globular beads, appearing in 
July ; but the seeds seldom ripen in this climate. 
Xt is a native of North America. 

Culture* —These plants may be easily raised 
from seed, by slipping the roots and branches, 
and by cuttings; but the seed method is seldom, 
practised except with the second sort, or Garden 
Thyme: the seed should be sown in the early 
spring on light, rich, dry ground, which should 
be properly dug over, and the surface be made 
moderately smooth with the spade ; as the seed 
is small, it should not be sown too thick, or be 
covered too deep ; the seed is best sown while 
the ground itf fresh stirred, either broad-cast on 
the surface, raking it in lightly, or in flat shal¬ 
low drills, cached over thinly.; the plants appear 


in two or three weeks. Itmiecessary lobe careful 
to keep them well weeded, giving occasional light 
waterings in dry weather ; and by June they will 
require thinning, especially if the plants are to 
grow stocky, and with bushy full heads; in 
which case they should be set out to six or eight 
indies distance; when those thinned out may 
be planted in another place, in rows, six or eight 
inches asunder, giving water till fresh rooted, 
keeping the whole clean from weeds by occa¬ 
sional hoeing between them in dry days, which 
will also stir the surface of the earth, and much 
improve the growth of the plants: they will be ia 
perfection for use in summer or early iti autumn. 

Sometimes tho market kitchen-gardeners raise 
large quantities in beds, for daily supply, leaving 
the whole thick : when of proper growth they 
pull them dean up root and top together, from 
time to time, as wanted,and tic them in bunches 
for sale. 

But it ts always proper to thin out, or trans¬ 
plant a quantity in single bunches, to grow 
stocky and bushy for occasional supplies. 

When intended to increase any particular 
varieties, and continue them the same w ith cer¬ 
tainty, it can only be effected by slips and cut¬ 
tings. 

In respect to the offsets and slips, all the 
sorts multiply by offsets of the root and slips of 
the branches : the rooted slips are the most ex¬ 
peditious method, as the old plants increase into 
many offset-stems rising from the root, each 
furnished with fibres ; and by taking up the old 
plants in the spring, &c* and slipping or dividing 
them into separate parts, not too small, with 
roots to each, and planting them in beds of 
good earth, in rows half a toot asunder, giving 
water directly, and repeating it occasionally in 
dry weather till they have taken root, and begin 
to shoot at top ; they soon grow freely, and form 
good busby plants In two or three months. 

The strong slips of the branches without 
roots, succeed when planted any time in the 
early spring season in a shady border, in rows 
four or five inches distant, giving due water¬ 
ings; and become good plants by autumn, when 
they may be planted out where they are to re¬ 
main. 

Tlve cuttings of the young branches grow 
readily, the same as the slips, when planted at the 
same season in a shady place, and wdi watered* 

The Common Thyme is in universal use as a 
pot-herb for various culinary purposes; it may 
also be employed in assemblage with other small 
lants, to embellish the fronts of flower- 
orders, shrubbery clumps, small and sloping 
banks, &c, placing the plants detached or singly, 
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to form little bushy tufts, and in which the va¬ 
riegated sorts* ami the Silver Thyme and Lemon 
Thyme particularly, form a very agreeable va¬ 
riety* The Lemon Thyme is also in much esti¬ 
mation for its peculiar odoriferous smell* Some 
of each of these sorts may also be potted, in or¬ 
der to move occasionally to any particular places 
as may be required* ana under occasional shelter 
in severe winters to preserve the plants more ef¬ 
fectually in a lively state * likewise some of the 
Mastic Thyme. Spanish and Portugal Tiiymes 
are also sometimes potted for the same purpose, 
and to place under the protection of a garden 
frame or green-house in winter* to continue 
them in a more fresh and lively growth: and 
sometimes some of the smaller Thymes are 
sown or planted for edgings to particular beds or 
borders tor variety, such as the Lemon Thyme* 
Silver-leaved and variegated sorts ; also occa¬ 
sionally the Common Thyme * and all kept low* 
close* and regular, by clipping them at the sides 
and tops annually in the summer season. 

TICKSEEDoUN-FLOWER. See Core¬ 
opsis. 

TILIA, a genus containing plants of the or¬ 
namental tree kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Polyandria 
Monogynia, and ranks in the natural order of 
Columnijerc P. 

The characters are; that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianth* concave, coloured* almost the 
size of the corolla* deciduous ; the corolla has 
five petals* oblong* obtuse* crenate at the tip : 
the stamina have numerous filaments* (thirty 
and more) awl-shaped* length of the corolla: an¬ 
thers simple: the pistillum is a roundish germ : 
style filiform* length of the stamens; stigma a 
blunt pentagon : the pericarpium is a coriaceous 
capsule, globular, five-celled* five-valved, open- 
ingat the base: the seeds solitary* roundish* 

The species arc : I * 7 \ Europ&a 3 European 
lime Tree ; £. T. Americana , Broad-leaved 
American Lime Tree j 3* T* pubescens, Pubes¬ 
cent Carolina Lime Tree * 4. 7 \ alba t White 
lime Tree* 

The first is a tall upright tree* with smooth 
spreading branches thickly clothed with alternate* 
pctioled, heart-shaped, smooth, serrate leaves* 
pointed at the end* oblique at the base, glau¬ 
cous beneath, and the veins, where they branch 
off from the nerve, being furnished with a tuft 
of glandular wool, as in the Laurustinus ; the 
flowers* which are delightfully fragrant* espe¬ 
cially at night* come forth in July, in umbels or 
cymes, (from three to five together*) on long 
axillary peduncles* with a singular, oblong, 
blunt* membranaceous* pale* entire btacte 1 ncajuy 


as long as the peduncle, and attached to it for 
about half its length* and falling off with it* It 
is a native of Europe, &c. 

It is* though little used* a handsome tree, 
having a smooth ia|>cr straight trunk, and the 
branches forming a beautiful cone. The foliage 
also is smooth and elegant; it grows to a very 
large size* and affords good shade: it makes a 
fine detached object in parks and open lawns, 
planted singly: the branches are so tough as 
seldom to ne broken by the winds, and tlie 
flowers have a delightful fragrance: the wood is 
soft, but capable of being turned into light bowls 
and dishes* &c. 

There are several varieties * as the Nar-» 
row-leaved, the Broad-leaved, the Elm-leaved* 
the Red-twigged, the Smooth Small-leaved, the 
Smooth Large-leaved* the Soft Hairy-leaved, 
the Wrinkled-leaved* and the Striped-leaved* 

The second species has the branches covered 
with a dark brown bark: the leaves are large, 
heart-shaped* ending in acute points, are deeply 
serrate* and of a Full green on their upper side, 
but of a pale green and a little hairy on their under 
side* standing upon long slender footstalks: the 
petals arc narrower, and have nectarium? growing 
to their base: the flowers do not appeartlfl late in 
July, a full month after the common sort* It is a 
native of Virginia and Canada* and was brought 
from New England by the name of Black Lime. 

The third is a tree of much smaller growth 
than either of the former ; the branches spread 
more horizontally ; the leaves are smaller, and 
have a smoother surface; they arc heart-shaped* 
but the midrib runs obliquely to the footstalk, . 
sq that one side of the leaf' is much laigcr than^ 
the other; the edges are slightly serrate* and 
their ends run out into long acute points; the 
bunches of flowers stand upon long slender 
footstalks * the petals are narrow* and end ire 
acute points; have each a narrow* nect&rmm 
fastened to their base on the inside, standing 
erect close to the petals: the flowers emit a 
very fragrant odour* and come out towards the 
eno of July. U is a native of Carolina. 

The fourth species has the leaves snow-white 
beneath* and the flowers a* ire the second sort* 
but smaller. It is a native of North America* 
or Hungary. 

Culture *—These trees may be increased by 
seeds* layers and cuttings. 

The seed* where ripe in the autumn* should 
be beaten down* keeping the green-twigged and 
red-twigged sorts separate; and be sown soon 
after* or preserved dry and sound till springf 
sowing it in a bed or border of common earth* 
previously digging the ground* and dividing it 
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into four-Feet wide beds; drawing the earth off 
the surface evenly, about an inch deep, into the 
alleys ; then sowing the seeds thinly, touching 
them lightly down into the earth with the back 
of the spade, directly earthing them over to the 
above depth* 

, When they come up in the spring, the beds 
should be kept clean from weeds, giving mo- 
derate waterings in dry weather, to forward <hc 
plants in growth as much as possible, in order 
to be tit for planting out in nursery-rows by au¬ 
tumn or spring following ; though, if they have 
shot rather weakly, they should stand another 
year, then be planted out in rows two feet and 
A-haif asunder, by eighteen inches distance in 
the lines, to remain three or four years or more 
to acquire a proper size for the purposes intend¬ 
ed, trimming off the large side-branches from 
the lower part of the stem occasionally, to en¬ 
courage their aspiring more expeditiously at top, 
which should be guttered to remain entire : these 
trees, when raised from seed, generally assume 
4 more handsome and expeditious growth than 
such as are raised from layers and cuttings. 
When they are from about five or six to eight 
or ten feet high, they are of proper size for anal 
planting out; though, when designed as forest- 
trees for timber, it is advisable to plant them 
finally while they ate young, as not more than 
from three or four to five or six feet high. 

They are all raised readily by the layer method ; 
and for this purpose proper stools must be prepa¬ 
red, and the young shoots of a year or two old are 
the proper parts for being laid down, which 
should be performed in autumn or winter, by 
slit-laying, shortening the tops of each layer 
within a little of the ground : they are mostly 
tooted by autumn following, and fit to plant 
out in nursery-rows, being then managed as the 
seedlings. 

When cuttings are employcd, the strong young 
shoots of the year should be chosen in autumn or 
spring, and planted in a moist good soil ; or any 
scarce sorts may be planted several together in 
pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, as they more 
readily strike root in that way. 

These two last methods are the proper ones 
for raising the varieties with certainty* 

These trees afford ornament and variety 
among other deciduous trees in the shrubbery, 
plantations, See* 

T1NUS. See Viburnum. 

TOAD-FLAX< See Antirrhinum. 
TOBACCO. See Nicdtiana. 

TOJJJdFEttA, a genus comprising a plant of 
the exotic tree kind for the stove. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
l 
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Monody met, and ranks in the natural order of 
Tcrehlntacete. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
lea fad perianth, bell-shaped, five-toothed, al¬ 
most equal, with one angle more remote: the 
corolla has five petals, inserted into the recepta¬ 
cle, of which four are equal, linear, a little 
longer than the calyx; the fifth twice as big, 
obcordate: claw length of the calyx: the sta¬ 
in ina have ten filaments, very short: anthers 
kmger'than the calyx; the pistillum is an ob¬ 
long germ ; style none: stigma acute; the pe* 
ricarpium is a round berry, four-celled, four- 
seeded: the seed single, ovate. 

The species is T, Balsammriy Balsam of Tolu 
Tree* 

It is a tree of large size : the bark is very 
thick, rough, and of a brown colour; the 
branches spread out wide On every side : the 
leaves are alternate, oblong-ovate, four inches 
long, and two inches broad in the middle, 
rounded at the base, acuminate at the end* 
smooth, of a light green colour, on very short 
strong footstalks; the flowers are produced in 
small axillary racemes or bunches, each on a 
slender pedicel: the fruit roundish, the size of 
a large pea, divided into four cells, each con¬ 
taining one oblong-ovate seed. It is a native of 
Spanish America; and is the tree from which 
the Balsam of Tolu is made. 

Culture This tree is raised from seeds, which 
should be obtained from its native situation, 
and be sown ae soon as possible afterwards 
in pots of light earth* plunging: them in the 
baric-bed of the stove. When the plants have 
three or four inches growth, they should be 
potted off separately, giving them water, and 
replunging them in the bed. They afterwards 
only require to be managed as other woody stove 
plants. 

They afford variety In stove collections. 

TOOTHACH TREE. See Zanthqxyiajm, 

TORCH-THISTLE. See Cactus. 
TOUCH-ME-NOT. See luiuTistfs and 
Momordica. 

TOURNEFORTIA, a genus containing plants 
of the shrubby exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order P&Uandrm 
Monofrynkty and ranks in the natural order of 
Asper ifoliee. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a five* 
parted perianth, small: segments awl-shaped^ 
permanent; the corolla one-petallcd, funnel- 
form; tube cylindrical, globular at the baset 
border half-five-cleft, spreading: segments a li¬ 
ra mate, horizontal, gibbous in thciniddlc: he 
stamina have five filaments* awl-shaped* the 
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throat of the corolla: anthers simple* in J the 
throat* converging* acuminate : the pittillum 
is a globular superior germ : style simple, length 
of, the stamens* clul£-shaped : stigma circum¬ 
cised, entire i the periearpium is a globular 
berry, two-celled,. perforated by two pores at 
top: the seeds four, subovate, separated by 
pulp. 

The species cultivated are: 1.7\ hirsuiissima, 
Hairy Toumcforria; 2, T* volvl'ifiv, Climbing 
Tournefortia; 3. T*Jixtidmma t Fetid Toume- 
forlia ; 4* T- humiltSf Dwarf Tournefortia ; 5, 
T, cymnsa 9 Broad-leaved Tournefortia; 6. T. 
argentea. Silvery Tournefortia; 7* T. fuffntti- 
cosai Hoary-leaved Tournefortia, 

The first has a shrubby stem, somewhat scan- 
dent, branched, covered with a ferruginous 
shagginess; the leaves oblong, entire, nerved, 
liairy all over, but extremely so beneath: the 
spikes or racemes very much branched* stiff and 
straight, spreading a little: the flowers white* 
directed all one way* It is a native of the islands 
in the West Indies. 

The second species has a twining woody stalk, 
which twists about the neighbouring trees for 
support, and rises to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, sending out several slender woody branches: 
the flowers are produced in branching spikes 
from the side and top of the branches; are small 
and white, and succeeded by small white suc¬ 
culent berries, having one or two black spots on 
each* It is a native of Jamaica, flowering in 
July and August, 

The third has shrubby stems, ten or twelve 
fret high, sending out many branches: the 
leaves alternate, five inches long, two inches 
and a half broad in the middle, hairy on their 
under side, standing upon short foot-stalks: 
the branches are terminated by long branching 
spikes of flowers, ranged on one side ; some oT 
the foot-stalks sustain two, others three* others 
again four spikes of flowers, near five inches in 
length, reflexed at the top: the flowers are of a 
dirty white colour, small, and closely set; they 
are succeeded by small succulent fruit* It is a 
native of Jamaica* 

The fourth species has low shrubby stalks* 
which seldom rise more than three feet high* 
sending out a few slender woody branches : the 
leaves arc rough, dark green on their upper, but 
pale on their under surface: the flowers come 
out in single axillary spikes; are white, and 
succeeded Gy small succulent berries. It ts a 
native of South America. 

The fifth has the stem a fathom in height: the 
branches herbaceous, angular, grooved, smooth: 
the leaves ovate-lanceolate, long, petiolcd, 
smooth, wrinkled beneath: the flowers sessile, 
Vol. IL 
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on out side, disposed in two rows. It is 
live of Jamaica, flowering in July. 

The sixth species is a shrub, scarcely the 
height of a man; the trunk fa very- short, co¬ 
vered with a deeply cloven bark : the branches 
spreading very much, hirsute: the leaves at (he 
ends of the branches, alternate* approximating 
into a rose as in Sempervivum Canaricnse* ovate 
or tongue-shaped, (being narrowed into the 
petiole,) sessile* rounded at the end, white all 
over, with a silky hairiness pressed close to 
them: the panicle large, divided into spikes, 
directed one way, and rolled back: the flowers 
snow-white* It is a native of the shores of the 
sea of Ceylon, 8cc. 

The seventh has woody stalks which rise five 
or six feet high, from which spring out many 
slender woody branches; the leaves about two 
inches tong, and an inch broad in the middle, 
rounded at each end with acute points; of a dark 
green on their upper surface, but having a white 
down on their under side* and sitting close to 
the branches: the flowers terminating and axil¬ 
lary, in slender branching spikes, which are re¬ 
curved; and the flowers ranged on one side of 
them* white* and succeeded T)y small succulent 
berries. It is a native of Jamaica. 

Culture ,—*!These plants may all be increased 
by seeds* which should be procured from (he 
countries where they grow naturally, and sown 
in small pots filled wiih light earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark. They some¬ 
times grow the first year, but often remain in 
the ground a whole year: therefore, when the 
plants do not come up the same season, the pots 
should be plunged in autumn into a tan-bed in 
the stove, where they should remain all the 
winter, and in the spring be removed and 
lunged into a fresh tan-bed* which will soon 
ring up the plants if the seeds were good. 
When these are fit to remove* they should be 
each planted in a small pot* and plunged into a 
tan-bed* where they must be shaded from the 
sun till they have taken new root, and then be 
treated in the same way as other tender plants 
from the same con nines, which require to he 
kept constantly in the bark-stoVe. They may also 
sometimes be increased by cuttings, which should 
be planted in pots and plunged into the bark-bed. 

They afford variety m stove collections. 

TOXICODENDRON. See Rhus. 

TRACES, LADIES*. See Ophrvs. 

TRAC HELIUM, a genus containing a hardy 
herbaceous plant of the perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Pertfandria 
Monogyma^ and ranks in the natural order of 
Campanacetr. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a five- 
3 P 
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parted perianth* very email, superior; the co* 
rolla one* Detailed, funnel-form: tube cylindri- 
cal, very long, very slender; border patulous, 
small, five-parted : segments ovate, concave; 
the stamina have five capillary filaments, length 
of the corolla; anthers simple; the pistillom is 
a three-sided-roundish inferior germ: style 
filiform, twice as long as the corolla; stigma 
globular; the pericarpmm a roundish capsule, 
obtusely tbree-lobed, three-celled, opening by 
three holes at the base; the seeds numerous, 
very small. 

Tlie species cultivated is T, C4sruleum y Blue 
Throaiwort* 

It has a perennial (biennial) fleshy, tuberous 
root* sending out many fibres which spread wide 
on every ride; the leaves about two inches long, 
and one inch broad in the middle, ending m 
acute points; the stalks rise a foot and half high, 
with leaves on them shaped like (hose at the 
Ixrttom; sometimes there are two pretty large 
leaves, and one or two smaller from the same 
point, or one large and three smaller; these 
come out alternate, and the upper part of the 
stalk, immediately under the umbel, is naked, 
except two or three narrow leaves, which are 
close to the foot-stalks of the flowers; these are 
disposed in form of an umbel composed of many 
smalt ones; the flowers are small, and of an 
azure blue colour, appearing in June and July. 
It is a native of Italy and the Levant* 

Culture .—It is raised from seeds, which 
should be sown in the autumn when well ripened, 
or in the spring, in a bed or border of light 
mould. And when the plants are two or three 
inches in height, they should be set out in 
nursery rows six inches apart, to remain till the 
following autumn, when they should be planted 
out where thev are to remain. 

They afford ornament in -rock-works, and 
other situations where the earth is pobr. 

TRADESCANTIA, a genus furnishing a 
plant of the hardy herbaceous perennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Hexandria 
MonogynUiy and; ranks in the natural order of 
Ematty. 

The characters are: that the calyx is athree- 
Icaved perianth; leaflets ovate, concave, spread¬ 
ing, permanent: the corolla^bas three orbicu¬ 
lar petals, flat, spreading verv much, large, 
equal; the stamina have rixfififcrm filaments, 
length of the calyx, erect, Villose, w ith jointed 
hairs ; anthers kidney-form : the pistil him is an 
ovate germ, obtusely three-cornered : style fili¬ 
form, longth of the stamens: stigma three- 
cornered, tubulous : the pericardium is an ovate 
capsule, covered by the calyx, three-celled, 
three-yalved : the seeds few, angular. 


^ The species is 7 \ Virginica, Common Virgi¬ 
nian Spiderwort, or Flower of a Day. 

There are other species that may be cultivated. 

It has roots composed of many fleshy fibres; 
the stalks smooth, rising a foot and half high: 
the leaves long, smooth, keeled, embracing; 
the flowers in clusters, composed of three large 
spreading purple petals; they appear early in 
June; and though each-flower continues but one 
day, yet such is the profusion, that there is a sue* 
cession of them through the greater part of the 
summer. It is a native of Virginia and Mary¬ 
land; flowering in June*. 

There are varieties with deep blue flowers, 
with white flowers, with red flowers, and with 
purple flowers. 

Cn/tertf*“They are readily increased by part¬ 
ing the roots, and planting them out m the 
autumn, or early in the spring, in a hed or 
border of common earth* 

And also by seeds sown at the same seasons 
in similar situations, the plants being pricked 
out into other beds in-the summer, and removed 
in the autumn to.the places where they are to 
grow. 

They afford ornament in the common border* 
among other flower plants. ■ 

TRAGOPOGON, a genus containing plant* 
of the hardy, herbaceous, biennial, and peren¬ 
nial kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesia 
Polygamia JEqualis , and ranks in the natural 
order of Composites Semifiosculoses* 

The characters arc: that the calyx is common 
simple, eight-leaved 3 leaflets lanceolate, equal, 
alternately interior, all united at the base; the 
corolla compound imbricate, uniform: conflicts 
hermaphrodite, many, exterior ones a little 
longer: the proper one-petallcd, ligulate, trun¬ 
cate, five-toothed; the stamina have five fila¬ 
ments, capillary, very short: anther cylindrical^ 
tubulous: the pisullmn is an oblong germ : style 
filiform, length of the stamens: stigmas two, 
revolute: there is no perkarphim: calyx con* 
verging, acuminate, length of theseeds, ventri- 
culoae, at length reflexed: the seeds solitary, 
oblong, attenuated to both ends, angular, 
rugged, terminated by a long awl-shaped oown- 
bearuig stipe; down feathered, flat, with about 
thirty-two rays: the receptacle .naked, flat, 
rugged* 

The species are: 1 . T*. ptrrrifolim , Purple 
GoatVhcard, orSalsafy; ®. T.praten&is, Com¬ 
mon Yellow Goat V beard ; 3 . 7 \ crocifoliuSy Cro¬ 
cus-leaved Goat’s-beard ; 4. T. Dakckampi i. 
Great-flowered GoatVbeard. 

The first has a biennial root, long, tapering 
or lounfl-fusiform, that and the whole plant 
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abounding with a sweet milky juice, which soon 
turn* to a brown resin, from the evaporation of 
its watery particles : the herb smooth, glaucous, 
about four feet high : the stem round, erect, 
branching, leafy ; the leaves lanceolate, scarcely 
waved, ending in a tapering straightish point: the 
flowers solitary, terminating: the stalk which 
supports them tapering from the calyx down* 
wards; of a purple colour. 

It is cultivated in gardens under the name of 
Salsafy. The roots boiled or stewed have a 
mild sweetish flavour. The stalks are also cut 
in the spring, when they arc four or five inches 
high, and dressed like Asparagus. 

The second species has a biennial root, fusi¬ 
form or fleshy tapering, abounding with milk, 
which is sweet nol acrid : the whole herb smooth 
and very even : the stems several, branched, 
eighteen inches or wo feel high, leafy, round, 
often tinged with purple: the branches elongated 
into a simple naked peduncle : the leaves alter* 
nate, sessile, some radical, others embracing 
the stem and branches, all broad ant^ somewhat 
inflated at the base, but terminating in a long 
narrow point, which is flaccid or apt to hang 
down; very generally the margin towards the 
bottom is mure or less waved or curled : the pe¬ 
duncles terminating, solitary, one-flowered, not 
swelling out at top, but or an equal thickness 
throughout: the flowers large and handsome, 
opening at day-break, and closing before noon. 
It is a native of Europe and Siberia, flowering in 
June. 

The third resembles the first, but is scarcely a 
foot high : the leaves are villose at the base, but 
become smooth by age : the flowers violet, of 
two rows only, but in the middle rather yellow. 
It is a native of Italy and the South of France, 
and is biennial. 

The fourth species has a perennial, thick and 
succulent root: the stems'about a foot high, 
sometimes less : the leaves large, thick, villuse, 
toothed and sinuated; the upper ones often en¬ 
tire: from the centre of the root-leaves, which 
spread in a rose, rites a naked thick flower-stalk, 
villose and thicker in tlic upper part, where it 
terminates in a very large flower of a pale yel¬ 
low or sulphur colour.. It is a native of Spain, 
and the South of France, &c, flowering from 
June to October. 

Culture *—The first sort is only raised from 
seed, which should be sown in the spring, in 
aii open situation to remain, either broadcast 
and raked in, or in shallow drills eight or nine 
inches asunder, scattering the seeds thinly, and 
covering them half an inch deep; and wlwn ihe 
plants are come up two or throe inches in height, 
they should be thinned and weeded by hand or 


the hoe, leaving them eight or ten inches asun¬ 
der, repeating the weeding as required during 
the summer, which is all the culture they re¬ 
quire, and they will have large roots by the 
autumn, as September or Ocufoer, when they 
may be begun taking up for use; and in No¬ 
vember, when the leaves begin to decay, a 
quantity be preserved in sand for use m time of 
severe frost, when those in the ground cannot 
be got up. 

In spring, when those remaining in the 
ground begin to shoot, the shoots, when a few 
inches hign, may be cut for use, which, when 
quite young and tender, on being boiled, are 
excellent eating, A few plants should be suf¬ 
fered to run up to stalk every spring, to produce 
seeds. 

The two following sorts may also be raised 
from seed in the same way, and the plants, 
when a little advanced in growth, be planted out 
if they are required for variety in any particular 
part. 

The third sort may also be propagated by 
parting the roots in autumn and spring, and 
planting them where they are to remain. 

The first is a culinary plant, and the others 
afford variety in the borders, 8cc. 

TRAINED TREES, such young fruit-trees 
as are designed for walls and espaliers, being 
trained in the nursery to the intended form, by 
planting against any kind of walls, pale/, reed- 
hedge, or other close fence; when a year old 
from the grafting or budding, training them in 
the manner of wall or espalier trees, for two, 
three, or more years, till they obtain a good 
spread of branches, and are arrived to a fruitful 
state, in order that those who are in haste to 
have their walls or espaliers covered at once with 
bearing trees, may have it accomplished in one 
season. The trees thus trained in the nursery, 
&c* on being planted out in autumn or spring 
to the places intended, cover the wall or espalier 
in some manner at once, and often bear fruit the 
ensuing summer. 

In the nurseries large quantities of these sorts 
of trees are always kept ready trained for sale, 
particularly peaches, nectarines, and apricots tor 
walls; in manv places, also, cherries and plums, 
&c., also apples, pears, arid other fruit-trees, 
for espaliers ; and are proper to furnish the wall* 
and espalier*; of new gardens, and occasionally 
those of old ones, to bear fruit, till younger 
trees, planted untrained, become fruitful, or for 
supplying the places of old tree* that fail, or 
bear bad fruit. 

When it is intended to raise trained fruil-trce* 
for walls and espaliers, a quantity of the best 
young plants of the respective sorts, dwarf and 
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half standards of one year old, with the first 
shoots hunt the budding and grafting entire* 
should be planted out in autumn against some 
kind nlTt iK e in a tree open situation* not less than 
four or five feet high, placing them from five or 
six to tight <>r ten leer distant, to remain lor 
training. These in the Si ring following* just as 
they be^in to make an effort h r shooting* should 
be headed down, with a th an sloping cut up¬ 
ward, to within four, five or six eyes or buds of 
their nrigfti, nr place of insertion in the stock, 
especially those intended for dwarfs, and the half- 
standards, if worked on tall stocks; which pre¬ 
vents their running up too high with a single 
naked si cm, and causes them to throw out lateral 
shoots from the lower part to fill the wall or 
espalier rctiti arly with branches quite from the 
bottom upward ; as they soon after push forth 
strong shoots from all the remaining lower buds* 
sufficient to give the tree its first proper forma¬ 
tion as a wall tree, kc.; which shoots, when 
advanced in length in summer, should he trained 
along to the fence equally to the right and left, 
in a somewhat inclmated position at full length 
till next spring, when ihc.se shoots may also be 
cut down to six or eight inches length, to force 
out a further supply of more branches near the 
bottom, as it is proper that they should be well 
furnished with branches below, in order to cover 
the wall, &c* well at the bottom part# 

The summer's shoots should be shortened 
in this manner ; more or leas the two or three 
fir^t springs, as may be necessary, in order to 
obtain a proper spread of lower branches to give 
the tree its intended form ; though this work of 
pruning short to obi am laterals may also be per 
formed occasionally m summer, in Wav or early 
in Jane, on the strong young shoots of the year, 
cutting or pinching them down to a few eyes; 
but the first is the best mode. 

As the supply of branches thus obtained ar¬ 
rive at proper lengths, in ihe summer thev should 
be all trained in along close to the wall, and if 
any fore-right or back shoots come out, they 
should be rubbed off close, leaving all the well- 
placed side and terminal shoots in every pail, 
and letting the whole, or as many a s possible, 
be trained tn during this season, to have a plenty 
to choose from in "the general pinning Season, 
laving them in close to the waif, &c* equally to 
the right and left, on each side of the tree, in a 
spread mg somewhat horizontal manner, no 
where crossing one another hut at parallel di¬ 
stances, and mostly all at full length during the 
summer's growth, to remain tifl the general 
winter orspiing priming. 

In the winter pruning, where more wood was 
trained up in summer than appears necessary. 


or than can be trained in with doe regularity, it 
should be retrenched, as well as any remaining 
fore-right or back shoots and other irregular 
growths emitted in summer, be now- all pinned 
out, cutting them quire close to their origin. 
The whole should then be close nailed to the 
wait. 

Having thus procured proper heads, they 
should afterwards be pruned according to the 
method peculiar to each respective son, as di¬ 
rected under their culture, some requiring the 
branches to be shortened annually, others to be 
mostly trained at full length. See Dwarf and 
EsfMMKK TllEKS, PiUJNIN6, Ike, 

The training of espalier trees is effected ex¬ 
actly in the same manner, only these may be 
trained a* they stand tn the nursery lint*, in the 
open quarters or borders, &c. by ranging some 
stout stakes in the ground along one side of cacti 
tree, not in a continued straight range immedi¬ 
ately the way of the row, hut those of each tree 
ranged separate and obliquely, somewhat cross- 
ways the row as it were, that the branches of 
the different trees may range beside one another, 
and thereby have more room to extend the 
branches both ways, than I he common distance 
in the nursery lines would admit, if ranged di¬ 
rectly lhe way of the row. 

It may be remarked that in general, unless 
good Trained Tries can be readily obtained, of 
From three or four to five or sis years old, of a 
dean free growth, it will be better to plant entire 
young untrained trees of one or two years old, 
immediately from the nursery, putting them at 
once where i hey arc to remain, managing them 
afterwards as the Trained Trees, to give them 
the proper form of head. 

Some, in order to have as great a chance as 
possible, plant young untrained trees to remain, 
and Trained Trees ot a bearing state, dwarfs and 
half-standards between, 10 cover the wall more 
effectually at once, and furnish a supply of fruit* 
until the young oiks are trained and arrive at the 
bearing state; then, according as the trees of 
both sorts advance in that state of growth, those 
which appear the mast prosperous arc retained, 
and the others are gradually cut away, leaving 
the more thriving trees to occupy the wall w holly 
at last. 

In most of the public nurseries, they raise 
Trained Trees for sale, which occupy all their 
close fences of wall#, pales, Src. where they may 
be procured of almost any size, differing in 
price from three to five or ten shillings or more 
per tree, according to the sorts, age, and good¬ 
ness of growth* 

TRAILING ARBUTUS* See Evigjea. 
TRAVELLER'S JOY* Sec Clematis* 
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TREE CELANDINE* See BoeeoNtA. 
TREE GERMANDER. See Teocrium. 
TREE MALLOW. See Lavatkra, 

TREE PRIMROSE. See Oenothera. 
TREFOIL, SHRUBBY. See Pielia. 

TREFOIL, SNAIL. See Mkdicaou, 

TREILLAGE, a sort of rail work consisting 
of ranges of light posts and railings, t >r the pur¬ 
pose of training espalier trees to, and occasion¬ 
ally for wall trees, where the walls do not admit 
of nailing the branches immediately against it; 
likewise fur training wall-trees in forcing frames, 
&c. They arc made in different ways, tor use 
and ornament, as well as of different dimen¬ 
sions, from four or five to six or seven feel 
high. 

Kor common espalier Fruit-trees in the open 
ground, they arc absolutely necessary, and pi ay 
either be formed of common stakes and rails 
nailed together, or of regular joinery work. 

The cheapest and the eadest, and soonest 
made Trei lage for common espalier treat, is 
that formed with any kind of straight poles or 
stakes of underwood, as cut in the coppices, 
being then cut into proper lengths, and driven 
into the ground in a ta n^e at loot distances, all 
of an equal height, and then railed along the 
top with the *ame kind bf poles, to preserve the 
whole straight and firm in a regular position* 
See Espalier. 

And to render these still stronger, two or 
three horizontal ranges of rods may be nailed 
along the hack part of the uprights, a loot or 
eighteen inches asunder. 

The more elegant and ornamental Tmll.iges 
are formed with regularly squared posts and rads 
of hard timber, neatly planed and framed to¬ 
gether; having fur this purpuse deal or oak 
puetSj uniformly worked two or three inches 
square; hut if the main posts are of oak, it will 
be of ad vantage in respect to strength and durable 
lity, fixing the main pO'Us in the ground ten or 
twelve feet asunder, with smaller ones between, 
ranging the horizontal ratines from post to post 
in three or more range? ; ihe first about a foot 
from the bottom, a second at top, and one or 
tw o along the middle space, and, if convenient, 
one between each of the intermediate space*; 
then fixing i!iin dips of lath, or the like*, upright 
to the horizontal railing as far as the branches 
of the trees extend, ten inches or a foot asunder; 
and painting the whole white in nil colour, tu 
render it more ornamental and durable. Jn 
training the trees, their branches are tied both 
to the railing; of the Treillage, and the upright 
laths, according as they extend in length on 
each side, in cither of the above cases* ton an 
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espalier, five feet is generally of sufficient height, 
ax, if much higher, the winds, having greater 
power, will loosen and displace them. 

Where walls are built with large stones with 
ihe joints irregular and far tender. And which 
do not afford opportunities, like brick walls, for 
nailing properly in the regularity winch is re¬ 
quired, a neat Treillage is sometimes uniformly 
erected all along dose to the wall, to train and 
nail or tie the branches to in a regular manner. 

These may be made of coarse piecei of 
batten a, railings, &cc. or of such as are wrought 
in a neat manner, according to the convenience 
and taste of the person who has them. 

Jn frames and stoves, where wall trees are 
intending for forcing, A* they are planted both 
against the back wall, and occasionally in a de¬ 
tached low range forward towards ihe middle or 
front space, TreilJagt* are indispensably neces¬ 
sary upon which to arrange the branches ot th& 
trees in a regular expansion, not to train them 
immediately close to the w all of the flues of that 
department, but detached several inches, and 
formed with light neat squared upright battens, 
end small horizontal rails, uniformly framed 
together in a light open manner. 

I UKILLkS, a term sometimes employed to 
signify the same as treillage. See Tkkjll.yge* 

TRILLIUM, a genus furnishing plants of 
lhe low, tuber gus- rooted, flowery, perennial 
kind* 

It belongs to the class and order tJexfmdrm 
Trigyjtia, and ranks in the natural order ut bar- 
mew (ame. 

The characters arc: that the calyx is a three¬ 
leaved perianth, spreading; leaflets ovate, per- 
inanuit; the enrolU has three petals, subova;c* 
a liitle bigger than the calyx : the stamina have 
«x awl shaped filaments, shorter than the ca¬ 
lyx, ereci: anthers terminating* oblong, length 
of the filaments : the pi still mu L a immdi^h 
germ: styles filiform*tecurral; stigmas simple: 
the pcricarptum is a roundish berry, thric-cdled : 
the seeds many, roundish. 

The species are; 1* 7 \ ccnumm y Drooping 

Trillium? 2, 7 1 . irtctum, Upright Trillium; 

3. (\ Wtf.vrfct Sessile-flowered fiUlium. 

The first has a perennial tuberous root; the 
stem is elect, afoot high, simple, murid, slight ly 
striated, smooth ; the Lsves three together," ter- 
m mating, on short footstalks, spreading* rhom- 
bmdat, pointed, entire, veiny, smooth, paler 
ben cal! i : the flowers solitary, among the leaves, 
without bractcf: the flower-stalk round, a link 
waved, smooth* li is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica. 

The second species has a taller stalk : the three 
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leaves arc placed at a distance from the flower, 
■which stands upon a long footstalk, and is erect: 
the petals are purple, larger, and end with sharper 
,points. It is & native of Virginia, Canada, &c. 

The third has a purple stalk ; the three leaves 
grow at the top like the first; but they are much 
-longer, and end in acute points : the petals are 
long, narrow, and stand erect; are of* a dark 
-brownish red : the calyx kaves are streaked with 
red : the leaves mottled* It grows in Carolina 
and Virginia* 

Culture *—These plants may be increased by 
seeds, which, should be sown on a shady border 
as soon as they become ripe in the autumn; 
when they appear in the spring, the plants 
should be kept dean from, weeds, and in the 
-autumn following be planted out where they are 
to remain and flower. 

They succeed best in a light soil, where the 
.situation is rather shaded. 

They afford variety in such places* 

TRIUMFETTA, a genus furnishing plants 
of the shrubby and herbaceous kinds* 

It belongs to the class and order Dodetartdria 
and ranks in the natural order of 
CohtnwifertB* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a five¬ 
leaved perianth : leaflets lanceolate, art I ted bel¬ 
low the tip, deciduous : the corolla has five pe¬ 
tals, linear, erect, obtuse, concave, bent back, 
awned below the. tip: the stamina have sixteen 
Jilamenip, equal, ascending, length of the co¬ 
rolla, awl-shaped, erect; anthers simple; the 
- pistillum is a roundish germ : style length of 
the stamens : stigma bifid, acute: the pericar- 
.pium te a globular capsule, fenced on every side 
.with hooked prickles, four-cdled: the seeds 
.two, convex on one side, angular on the other. 

The; species cultivated arc : I. T * Lappula f 
Prickly-secdcd Triumfetta; 2. T. annua, An¬ 
nual Triumfetta. 

The first rises with an upright stem to the 
Jieight of sitf or seven feet; towards the bottom 
it becomes woody, and at top divides into four 
-or five branches: the leaves placed alternately 
the whole length of the stem, about two inches 
and a half long, and almost two inches broad 
.near the base, ^divided almost into three lobes 
toward the top/and ihe middle division ending 
in an acute point; tksy are veined on their un¬ 
der side, are covered with a soft brown down, 
,ind have several nerves running fi;om%»th&mid¬ 
rib to the side*; 'their' upper side Is of a yel* 
Jnwisb green, and a hide haiw; theirborcters 
are acutely but unequally serratc/Su^fl stand up¬ 
on footstalks an inch in length : the 'branches 
arc terminated by long spikes of flowers, which 


come out in clusters from the side of the prin¬ 
cipal footstalk, at the distances of about an 
ineh: the flowers are small, the petals narrow 
and of a yellow colour; they arc* succeeded by 
burry capsules, round,' and with long prickles 
placed on every side* It is a native ot Jamaica, 
Martinico, &c* floweriug in July and August. 

The second species is an annual plant, rising 
about two feet and a half high, and sending om 
several branches on every side : the leaves end¬ 
ing in long acute points; some are heart-shaped, 
others have an angle op each side towards the 
point; they are from three to four inches long, 
and almost as much mSbrcadth where broadest; 
they stand upon very long footstalks, and are 
notched on their edges : the flowers come out 
in long loose spikes at the top of the plant.; af£ 
small and yellow. It i| a native of lrydia, flow\ 
ering in September, * \ 

Culture .—This is increased by seeds, which \ 
must be procured from its native place, and be f 
sown on a hot-bed, of in pots plunged in the j 
bark-bed of the stove: when the plants have; 
one or two inches growth, they should be re¬ 
moved into separate Jots, replunging them in 
the bark-bed till well ie- rooted. 

They afterwards require to be kept constantly 
in the stove, or hot-house, and to have the 
management of other \ ligneous plants of the 
stove kind* 

They produce variety in stove collections. 

TROPASQLtJM, a genu? furnishing plants 
of the herbaceous, annual, and perennial, trail¬ 
ing and climbing kinds* ' 

It befongs to the class and order Octandria 
Momeynia , and ranks; in the hatbral order of 
TriAiiate* 

The characters are : that tbfe calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, five cleft, ifrom upright spread¬ 
ing, acute, coloured, deciduous; tbeJwo lower 
segments narrower; homed"at the back with an 
awl-sbaped, straight, longer necla;y; the. co¬ 
rolla has five petals, roundish, inserted into the 
divisions of the calyx; two lippcr^aessilfc; the 
others lower, with oblong, cihate 'tktws; the 
stamina have eight awl-shaped filahicnts, 'short," 
declining, unequal: anthers erect, oblong, 
rising: the pistillum irf a roundish germ, three-\ 
lobed, striated: style simple, erect, length of the 
stamens : stigma trifid, acute : the pericarp! um 
berries (or nuts) somewhat solid, ^three, on one 
side convex, grooved and striated; on the other 
angular: the seeds three, gibbous on one side, an- 
. gtifaron the other, roundish, grooved and striated. 

The species cultivated are: K 7\ Small 

Indian Cress, or Nasturtium; 2* T. majut , 
Gr^at Indian Cress, or Nasturtium* 
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The first has an herbaceous, trailing stem; 
the leaves almost circular, smooth, grayuh : the 
flowers axillary, on very long peduncles ; com¬ 
posed of five acute*pointed petals, the two up¬ 
per larce and rounded, the three under narrow, 
jointctfiogether at bottom, and lengthened out 
into a tail two inches long. 

There are varieties with deep orange-coloured 
flowers inclined to red, with pale yellow flowers, 
and with double fluwers. 

The second species is larger in all its parts : 
the borders of the leaves are indented almost 
into Jobes; and the petals are rounded at the 
top. The fruit consists of three berries, be¬ 
coming juiedeas when ripe, fungous, deeply 
grooved and wrinkled, gibbous on one side, an¬ 
gular on the other, narrowing upwards. It be¬ 
gins to flower in July, and continues till the ap¬ 
proach of winter. 

There are varieties with pale yellow flowers, 
oran go- co ] ou red flo w ers, an d l h e < louble-fl o w e red, 
They are both natives of Peru, and commonly 
esteemed to be annual plants, though they may 
be continued through the winter, if they arc 
kept in pots, and sheltered in a green-house or 

5 lass case, in like manner as the variety with 
ouble flowers. 

The stalks will climb six or eight feet high, 
when they are trained up, and thus the flowers 
make a good appearance; but when they trail 
upon the ground, thev will spread over the 
neighbouring plants and become unsightly : the 
flowers are frequently eaten in safaris; they 
have a warm taste like the garden cress, and 
bence the plant has its common name of Nas¬ 
turtium ; they are likewise used for garnishing 
dishes : the seeds are pickled, and by some are 
preferred to most pickles for sauce, under the 
false name of capers. 

Culture .—These plants in all the single varie¬ 
ties may be increased by seeds, which should be 
sown in the spring in patches where they are to 
flower in the borders, or in drills in the garden. 

They afterwards only require to he kept free 
from weeds, and to be well supported by slicks. 

The double variety must be increased by plant¬ 
ing cuttings of the branches in pots of light 
mould in (heearly part of summer, placing them 
m the shade, and giving frequent light water¬ 
ings : those planted early may be rendered more 
forward by being plunged in a moderate hot-bed. 

It requires to be protected in the green-house 
in the winter, being well supported with sticks. 

They-all afford variety in the borders, clumps, 
£tc. in the summer, and the double sorts among 
potted plants. 

TROWEL, GARDEN, a trowel made of 
iron, in a hollow or acooped form, which is an 


useful implement in taking up numerous sorts 
of small plants and bulbous roots, and replant* 
ing them in pots, sowing in patches, and various 
other similar light works : it should be from 
six to twelve inches long in the plate, and half 
as broad, and fixed on a short handle, to hold 
with one hand. From its being hollowed semi* 
circularly, it is remarkably handy in removing 
many sorts of small plants with a ball or lump 
of earth whole about theiriroots, so as not to 
feel their removal; lifting several sorts of bul¬ 
bous flower roots, after the flowering is past in 
summer; planting bulbs in patches or little 
clumps about the borders, and also for digging 
small patches in the borders for sowing hardy 
annual flower-seeds on; likewise for filling mould 
into small pots in planting any sort of plants, 
stirring the surface of the mould in pots, and 
fresh earthing them when necessary : it is also 
highly useful for filling in earth about plants in 
hot-beds, and under frames, or any small com¬ 
partments where a spade cannot be readily in¬ 
troduced. 

They should be had of different sizes to suit 
different purposes. 

TRUMPET FLOWER. See Bigwonia, . 
TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE. SeeLowi- 

CEIt A, 

TUBEROUS ROOTS, such as consist of one 
or more swelled or knobbed tubers, of a solid 
fleshy substance.. 

In this tribe are comprised many plants of iht 
ornamental flowery kind, and some esculents of 
the kitchen garden ; as in the former anemone, 
ranunculus, niipendula, many sorts of iris, aco- 
nitum, pteony, orchis,cyclamen, winter-aconite, 
day lily, &c. some also with bulbo-tuberous 
roots, as gladiolus, polyanthes, or tuberose, 
ophrys, &c. and of the esculent tuberous roots 
are the polatoe and Jerusalem artichoke; all 
of which plants are principally perennial in their 
roots, being perpetuated annually by offsets. 

TUBS, a sort of boxes calculated for contain* 
ing large green-house exotics, and other potted 
plants and trees u hen grown too large for the 
pots. 

Green-house plants, particularly in some of 
the larger-growing sorts, in a few years growth 
become too large to beconLained longer in pots, - 
even in those of Uic largest size; which being 
sometimes both loo small for the increased roots 
of the plants, and of insufficient strength to admit 
of moving them with the plants, as large orange 
and lemon-trees, myrtles, oleanders, .and other 
tree kinds, as well as large plants of the great 
American aloe, 8tc.: when any of these, nr 
other similar large-growing trees and plants, are 
advanced considerably in size in their general 
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growth ; some proper strong tabs of larger di¬ 
mensions than the pots containing the plants 
FhoiiJd be prepared in proper time, m which to 
shift them* 

; These tubs are made by the coopers proper 
for tilts purpose* somewhat in the garden-pot 
ibrm, a little wider at top than at bottom, from 
a foot and half to two and a half deep ; the 
width in proportion ; constructed of the strong¬ 
est thick staves and bottoms, and well hooped 
with iron, and with two iron handles at top* by 
which to remove them; these handles being 
strong and generally hooked, Especially in very 
large tubs, in order to receive a pole in each oc¬ 
casionally, that the tub and plant together may 
l>e more readily moved : the bottom of the tubs 
have auger holes bored in different parts, at re- 
givar distances, by which to discharge the su¬ 
perfluous moisture after watering, &c* 

In tubbing large-grown plants, they should 
be removed from their present pots, with the 
balls of earth about the roots entire ; and having 
earthed the bottom parts of the tubs, the plant 
should be set in with its whole ball of earth, 
tilling up properly around, and an inch or two 
over the lop of the hall with more fresh mould, 
and then watering* See Shifting Plants and 
Potting. 

TUL1PA, a genus furnishing plants of the 
bulbous-rooted, flowery perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Hextmdria 
Monog7ftiia t and ranks in the natural order of 
Coranarice, 

The characters are : that there Is no calyx r 
the corolla bell-shaped; petals six, ovate-ob¬ 
long, concave, erect: the stamina have six awl- 
shaped filaments, very short: anthers quadran¬ 
gular, oblong, erect, distant: the pistiilum is a 
large germ, oblong, from three-cornered round: 
style none ; stigma three-lobed, triangular : 
angles protuberant, bifid* permanent: theperi- 
carpium is a three-sided capsule, three-celled, 
threc-valved : valves ciliate at the edge, ovate : 
the seeds numerous, fiat, incumbent in a double 
row, semicircular, separated by similar Rocks. 

The species cultivated are: 1. T . Gcsneriarra, 
Common Garden Tulip; Sf. 7\ sylvestris, Witd 
or Yellow Tulip- 

The first has the stem nearly upright or bend¬ 
ing a little, taller and stronger than in the second, 
from a fool to eighteen inches in height: the 
leaves three, four, or five, embracing, doubled, 
lanceolate, acute, nerved, glaucous; the lowest 
near the bulb two inches and a half wide, the 
others gradually narrower: the flower large, 
erect, in a wild state most commonly red with 
a black base: petals ovate, blunt, smooth : the 
anthers commonly very dark-coloured or black; 


the stigma three-lobed, each lobe bifid, bent 
back, and the edge curled back; the capsule 
superior, of a triangular prismatic form, three- 
grooved, transversely striated: die valves having 
a partition in the middle, and ciliate at the su¬ 
tures with white silky vibrissae turned inwards : 
the seeds obovate, narrowed towards the navel. 
Rat on both sides, margined, rufescent* fastened 
horizontally in a double row to the central mar¬ 
gin of the partitions. Before the fruit is fully 
ripe, the vibriss* in this genus are glued to¬ 
gether into three thin membranes, which being 
interposed between the columns of seeds, make 
the unripe capsules six-celled. It is a native of 
many parts of the Levant* 

It is distinguished from the other, according 
toMartyn, by (( its pubescent scape, spread¬ 
ing sweet-smelling corolla, the earliness of its 
flowering, and the smallness of its size*’ 1 

In respect to the varieties, the editor of Mil¬ 
ler's Dictionary observes, that <f the old authors 
divided Tulips into Preecoces or Early-blowers, 
and Serotina or Late-blowers, with an inter¬ 
mediate division of Dubua Mediae, Doubtful or 
Middle-blowers, which flowered between the 
two others, and for the most part rather be¬ 
longed to the latc-blowers* Modem florists, 1 ' he 
says, have almost neglected the early-blo were. 11 
The first sort, according to Miller, u are not 
near so fair, nor do they rise half so high as the 
late ones; they are chiefly valued for appearing 
early in the spring: some of them will flower 
the middle of March in mild seasons, if planted 
in a warm border near a wall or other shelter, 
and others will succeed them, so that they will 
keep flowering until the general season for these 
flowers is come, which is towards theend of April. 

“ The several varieties of these early-blowing 
Tulips rise lo different heights in their stems, 
and scarcely any two of them are equal* The 
Duke Van Toll, which is one of the first that 
appears rn the spring, is generally very short- 
stalked, and the others in proportion to their 
earlincss are shorter than those which succeed 
them ; and the late-blowers are all considerably 
longer in their stems than any of the early- 
blowers* 

* tf The late-blowing Tulips producing much 
finer flowers than the early cues, have engrossed 
almost the whole attention of the florists. It 
would be to little purpose to enumerate all the 
varieties, since there is scarcely any end of their 
numbers, and what some value at a considerable 
rate, others icject; and as there are annually 
many new flowers obtained from breeders, those 
which are old, if they have not very good pro¬ 
perties to recommend them, are thrown out and 
despised* 11 
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Tt is observed that “ modem florists in Hol¬ 
land and Handera, and our English florists from 
them, boast a prodigious variety of late-blowing 
Tulips- 1 ' And that “ Mr. Maddockof Walworth, 
in his catalogue of flowers for 1799, has no less 
than about 665 of these admired beauties, all 
ranged under their proper families and colours, 
with their names and prices : besides the early 
sorts, double tulips, parrot-tulips^ French tu¬ 
lips, and breeders . 

It is added that “ the late-blowers are distri¬ 
buted into five families: l. Frimo Bugnet$\ 
very tall; fine cups with white bottoms, well 
broken with fine brown, and all from the same 
breeder: 2. Baguet Rigauts ; not quite so tall, 
hut with strong stems, and very large well- 
formed cups with white bottoms, well broken 
with fine brown, and ail from the same breeder; 
3* Incomparable Ferports; a particular kind of 
Byldoemens, with most perfect cups, very fine 
white bottoms, well broken with shming brown, 
and all from the same breeder; some of these 
are from two to five guineas a root: 4. Bybloe - 
TOOTS* with bottoms white, or nearly so, from 
different breeders, and broken with variety of 
colours ; those of the Vcrports are cherry and 
rose: 5. Bizarre$\ ground yellow, from dif¬ 
ferent breeders, and broken with variety of 
colours,—These barbarous terms, used by the 
Dutch florists, are, it is said, a mixture of Dutch 
and French. Baguet is from the French Ba¬ 
guette, a rod or wand, so named from its tall 
slender stem. Bizarre is also French; and the 
Tulips of that family have the name from the 
variety and irregularity of their colours. Rigauts 
are probably from the name of some eminent 
florist, Rigaud. The other terms are Dutch.— 
Breeders are of one colour, and when broken 
produce new varieties 

cr The properties of a fine variegated late 
Tulip, according to the best modern florists, are," 
he says, u these : 1, the stem should be strong, 
upright, and tall, about thirty inches high : 2. 
the flower should be large, composed of six 
petals, proceeding a little horizontally at first, 
and then turning upwards so as to form an al¬ 
most perfect cup, with a round bottom, rather 
wider at the top : 3* the three outer petals should 
be rather larger than the three inner ones, and 
broader at their base; all the petals should have 
the edges perfectly entire; the top of each should 
be broad and well rounded ; the ground colour 
at the bottom of the cup should be clear white 
or yellow ;♦ and the various rich stripes which 
are the principal ornament of a fine flower should 
be regular, bold, amf distinct on the margin, 
and terminate in fine broken points, elegantly 
feathered or pencilled: 4 . the centre oi each 
Vou II- 


petal should contain one or more bold blotches 
or stripes, intermixed with small portions of the 
original colour, abruptly broken into many 
irregular obtuse points. Some florists,” he adds, 

* ‘ arc ofopiniem that the central stripes or blotches 
do not contribute to the beamy of the Tulip, 
unless they are confined to a narrow stripe ex¬ 
actly down the centre; and that they should be 
perfectly free from any remains of the original 
colour: it is certain that such flowers appear 
very beautiful and delicate, especially when they 
have a regular narrow feathering at the edge: 
but it is unanimously agreed, that the Tulip 
should abound in rich colouring, distributed in 
a distinct and regular manner throughout the 
flower, except in the bottom of the cup, which 
should indisputably be of a clear bright white or 
yellow, free from stain or tinge, in order to 
constitute a perfect flower. The Double and 
Far rot Tulips are,” says he, ** in no sort of esteem 
among the florists.” 

The second species has the bulb ovate, gib¬ 
bons : the stem quite simple, nearly upright, 
round, smooth, leafy in the middle, attenuated 
at the base; the leaves alternate, slightly em¬ 
bracing, lanceolate, acute, keeled, glaucescem: 
the flower always yellow, greenish on the out¬ 
side: the petals elliptic-lanceolate, without any 
nectary; the filaments flatted : the anthers termi¬ 
nating, versatile, oblong; thegerm three-corner¬ 
ed : stigma sessile, three-cornered. A native of 
the South of Europe, &c., flowering in April. 

** It has most of these characters in common 
with,the Garden species; but the circumstances 
that abundantly distinguish this are; the narrow 
leaves, the nodding flower, the hairiness at the 
base of the stamens andmuhe tips of the petals, 
and especially the simple obtuse form of the 
stigma, which is totally different from that of 
the Garden Tulip; the flower too is fragrant; 
the pollen yellow, not black; and the anthers 
remarkably long. In the flora Danica they are 
represented short and round.” 

Culture .—All the different sorts of tulips may 
be increased by offsets from the roots, and by 
sowing seeds to produce new varieties. The 
offsets should be separated from the old roots 
in June, on taking them up when the flowering 
is oyer, planting them in nursery-beds, in rows 
six inches apart, and to the depth of three, four, 
or five, in the beginning of autumn. They may 
also in the old root, be planted in beds, or in the 
borders or other parts where they are to remain 
and blow, in patches of four or five, placed irre¬ 
gularly ; and to have a succession they may be 
planted at different times; they are usually 
planted with a blunt dibble: the new roots 
should always be planted by themselves. H 
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The early and late sorts should likewise be each 
put in, in places by themselves, and it is advised 
that the roots of the early blowing kind* should be 
Ian ted the beginning of September, in a warm 
order, near a wall; paling, or hedge; a*, H whm 
they ar&poL into an open spot of ground, their 
buds are in danger of suffering by morning 
frosts in the spring. The soil for these should 
he renewed every year, where people intend to 
have them fair* The heat soil for this purpose 
ls that which is taken from a light sandy pasture, 
with the turf rotted amongst it, and to this 
should be added a fourth part of sea sand. This 
mixture may be laid about ten inches deep, which 
will be sufficient for these roots, which need not 
be planted more than Tour or five inches deep at 
the most. 

The offsets should not be planted amongst 
the blowing roots, but in a border by themselves, 
where they may be set pretty close together, 
especially when they arc small; but these should 
be taken up when their leaves decay, in the 
same manner as the blowing roots, otherwise 
they would rot if the season should prove very 
wet, as they are not so hardy as the late blowers, 
nor do they increase half so fast, so that more 
cate is requisite to preserve the offsets of them* 

When these aorta come up in the spring, the 
earth upon the surface of the beds or borders 
should u« gently stirred and cleared front weeds; 
and u the buos appear, if the season should 
prove very severe, rt will be of great service to 
cover them with mats, for want of which, many 
times they are blighted, and their flowers decay 
before they blow, which is often injurious to 
the roots, as is also the cropping of the flowers 
soon after they are blown ; as their roots, which 
are formed new every year, are not at that time 
arrived In their full magnitude, and are of course 
deprived of proper nourishment or support. 

When these flowers arc blown, if the season 
alnnUd prove very warm, it will be proper to 
shade them with mats, &x., in the heat of the 
day; and when the nights are frosty, they 
should be covered in the same manner, by which 
means they may be preserved a long time m 
beauty; hut when their flowers arc decayed, and 
their seed-vessels hegiti to swell, they should 
be broken of juit at the top of the stalks, as 
when they are permitted to seed it injures the 
roots very greatly* 

In these sorts when the leaves are decayed, 
which is usually btlore the late blowers are otU 
of flower, their roots should be taken up, 
and spread upon mat* in a shady place to dry ; 
after which they should be cleared from tilth, 
and put in a dry place where vermin cannot 
come to then, vntii the season for planting 
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them again, being very careful to preserve every 
sort separate, that It may be known how to dis* 
pose of them at the lime of planting- 

For this purpose, it is a good method to have 
large flat boxes mule, which are divided into 
several parts by small partitions, each of which 
is numbered tbe same as the divisions of the 
beds; so that when a catalogue of the roots is 
made, and the numbers fixed to each sort in the 
beds, nothing more is necessary, in taking up 
the roots, but to pul every kind into the di* 
vision marked with the same number in the bed* 
This saves a great deal of trouble in making 
fresh marks every time the roots are taken up, 
and effectually answers the purpose of preserving 
the kinds separate and distinct. 

In raising these plants from seed, it is, from 
the time of sowing, seven or eight years before 
they produce flowers; and after all, they at first 
appear only single-coloured, often requiring 
two, three, or more years longer before they 
break into different colours or variegations ; so 
that the tediousness of raising seedling tulips to 
a flowering state often deters from the under* 
taking* It is, however, the method by which all 
the fine varieties were first obtained, and by which 
new varieties are still annually gained; as many 
persons sow some every year, in expectation that 
after the first six or seven yean a new show of 
flowers will be produced, out of which many 
new varieties may annually discover themselvt* 
in each parcel* ft is by this process the Dutch 
are so famous for furnishing such an infinity of 
fine varieties, supplying almob I aM other countries* 
To effecting this businena, great care should 
be used in the choice of the seed 1 : the best ia 
that which is saved from breeders which have 
all the good properties before related, fur the 
seeds of striped flower* seldom produce any 
thing that ts valuable ; and the best method to 
obtain it is to make choice of a parcel of such 
breeding Tulip root* as are wished to save seeds 
from, and place them in a separate bed from the 
breeders* in a place where they may be fully 
exposed to the sun, planting them at least nine 
inches deep, as when they are planted too shal* 
low their stem* are apt to decay before their 
seed is perfecily ripened : the flowers should be 
always exposed to the weather, as when they are 
shaded with mats* or any other covering, it 
prevents their perfecting the seed* About the 
middle of July, according to the season, the 
seeds will he fit to gather, as tdiown by the dry* 
nepsof their stalks and the opening of' the seed-* 
vessels, at which lime they may be cut off, and 
the seeds be preserved in the pods till the season 
tor sowing, being careful w> put them upjna 
dry place, otherwise they mU.be subject i© 
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tnouM, and be rendered uackas. The begin¬ 
ning of September is the proper season for sow¬ 
ing the seed ; for which there should be provided 
a parcel oF shallow seeckpans, or boxes* which 
should have holes in their bottoms to lei the 
moisture pass off; these should be filled with 
fresh sandy earth* laving the surface very even, 
upon which the seeds should be sown thiniv as 
regularly as possible:; some oF the same light 
sandy earth being sifted over them, about half 
an inch thick * These boxes or pans should be 
placed where they may have the morning sun 
till eleven o'clock, in'which situation they may 
remain until October, at which time they 
should be removed into a more open situation, 
where they may enjoy the benefit of rhe sun all 
the day, and be sheltered from the north winds, 
where they should remain during the winter sea¬ 
son ; but in the spring, whenhe plants ap¬ 
pear with grassy leaves, they should be again 
removed to their first situation ; and if the sea¬ 
son he dry they must be refreshed with water 
while the plants remain green ; but as soon as 
'their lops begin to decay, no more should be 
"given- The boxes should be placed in a shady 
*i mat ion during the summer season, but not 
tmder the drip of trees. The weeds and moss 
should be kept consiontlv cleared off from the 
surface rf the earth in lire boxes, and a little 
fresh earth be sifted over them soon after their 
leave* decay ; and at Michaelmas they should be 
fresh earthed again, and as the winter crones on 
be again removed into the sun as before, and 
treated in the same manner, until the leaves de¬ 
cay in the spring, when the bulbs should be 
carcfritly taken up, and planted in beds of fresh 
eandy earth, which should have tiles laid under 
them, to prevent their root* from shooting 
•downward, which they often do when there is 
nothing to stop them, and are destroyed. The 
«rth ot these beck may be about five inches 
"thick Upon the tiles, which w ill be sufficient for 
Nourishing the roots while young. The distance 
of planting them need not be more than two 
inches, nor should they be planted above two 
inches deep. Toward the end of October, it 
will be proper to cower the beds over with a liule 
fresh earili about an inch deep, which will pre¬ 
serve fhe roots from the frost, and prevenLmoss 
weeds from growing over them; and w hen 
the winter is very severe, it may be proper to 
'cover the bed errher with mats or peas-haulm, to 
*prevCTrt tire frost from 'entering the ground, as 
the-re roots are mu*h tenderer while young, than 
Tibet ibey have acquired strength. In the next 
spring the surface of rhe ground should be again 
£rnfty stirred to make it clean, before the plants 
"toiTte *p i and when the spring proves dry, they 


must be frequently refreshed with water in small 
portions during the time of their growth; 
and when the Heaves are decayed, the weeds 
should be taken off, and tire beds covered with 
fresh earth, as be lore, which should aUo be 
repeated again in the autumn. When the 
bulbs have been managed in this way I'ao years, 
they should in the summer foil owing, when their 
leaves decay, tire roots being by that time con¬ 
siderably improved in growth, he again taken, 
up, and planted in a Fresh prepared bed, in 
drills three or four inches asunder, in which to 
remain two years longer; then, at the decay of 
the leaf, be again planted out into fresh beds, in 
rows as before* where they should be let remain to 
blow, being afterwards ordered as the flowering 
bulbs. When they are in full flower, they 
should be examined, in order to mark such of 
them as discover the best properties, that they 
may be separated from the others at the proper 
lifting season, and be replanted in beds by ihcm^ 
selves for breeders; removing them Annually at 
the proper season into different beds of opposite 
or contrary soils, as out year in poor hungry 
earth, the next in a much richer mould; con¬ 
tinuing them so till they break into variegation* 
and stripes of different colour*, which arc the 
only modes by which it can be assisted* When 
the leaves and flower-stems are decayed and 
withered, and the roots ha we ceased growing 
and drawing nourishment from the earth, it it die 
proper period for lifting or taking the old root* 
out of the earth, to reserve them till autumn 
for planting, being preserved in the manner 
directed above* 

The early dwarf sorts are the most proper for 
forcing for early blowing, and also for being 
placed in glasses, in rooms, &c. 

The second species may be managed in the same 
manner. They are all highly ornamental flowers, 
from their much varied and most beautiful colours. 

TUKF, the green surface or sward cut from 
pastures, &c,, for the purpose of laying down 
grass-grounds; as lawns, plats, bowling'-greens. 
See. 

It is flayed with the turfing-iron, in regular 
lengths of two or three fcet, and afoot wide; 
and being properly laid down dose and regular 
in the places intended, it immediately forma an 
-erat grass award, which quickly strikes root in 
the ground, hi proper growth and verdure. This 
sort of work may be performed any time in 
autumn, winter, and spring, in open weather, 
or occasionally in summer, in a moist season, 
but the autumn is the best season. The best 
turf is mostly prooured from fine close ted pas¬ 
tures* commons, or -downs, &c. f where the 
toward is close and even f or that of any grass 
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tuber the corolla has five petals, obcordatc, 
acuminate, flat, from upright spreading: claws 
narrow, inserted into the tube of the calyx : the 
Stamina have five aw (-shaped filaments, shorter 
than the corolla, inserted into the tube of the 
calyx: anthers acuminate, erect; the pistillum 
is a conical germ: styles three: filiform, length 
of the stamens ; stigmas capillaccous-multiucl: 
the pericarpium is ati ovate capsule, one-celled, 
three-valved : receptacles annexed to the valves 
longitudinally, linear : the seeds numerous, ob¬ 
long, obtuse. 

The species cultivated is T*ulrnifotia t E!m- 
leavcd Tumera- 

It has a shrubby stem, eight or ten feet high, 
feuding out branches on every side the whole 
length ; the leaves ovate-lanceolate, two inches 
and a half long, and an inch and half broad, 
rough on their upper side, and of a lucid green ; 
their under side has many strong veins, and is 
of a lighter green, the edges are serrate: the 
flowers sit close upon the footstalks of the 
leaves, having two pretty large leafy append 
dages to the calyx: the corolla is large, and of 
a bright yellow. It is a native of the West 
Indies. 

There is a variety with narrow leaves, which 
rises with a shrubby stalk to the height of eight 
or ten feet, with branches less slender and stiff 


than in the broad-leaved sort: the leaves narrow- 
lanceolate, hairy, near three inches long, and 
about three quarters of an inch broad, termina¬ 
ting in acute points, obtusely serrate on their 
edges, and standing upon very short footstalks; 
when rubbed, they emit a disagreeable odour: 
the flowers are of a pate yellow T the petals large 
and oval, with the tails or claws twisted and 
joining: they are not so large or of so bright a 
yellow as in the true Elm-leaved sort. It is a 
native of Jamaica. 

Culture .—These plants arc easily raised from 
seed, which should be sown in the spring, In 
pots, and plunged in the bark-bed, or any other 
hot-bed, under glasses; and when the plants 
are come up two or three inches in height, they 
should be planted separately in small pots, 
plunging them in the stove of the bark-bed, to 
forward them a little in growth: they may af¬ 
terwards be placed in any part of Lhe stove, and 
be managed as other stove exotic plants* They 
'are also capable of being increased by cuttings, 
planted-in Dots,, and forwarded in the above 
manner* They afford a good variety among 
stove plants. 

TURNSOLE. See Chotoni 
TU RPENTINE TREE* See Pistaci a * 
TUTSAN* Sec Htpeaicum* 

TWAY -BLADE, See Ophays. 
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jEX, a genus furnishing shrubby plants of 
the thorny kind* 


It belongs to the class and order Diadelpkia 
Decajulria, and ranks in the natural order of 
PapiliofiacecB or Legwminosce. 

TTie characters are: that the calyx is a two¬ 
leaved perianth, permanent: leaflets ovate-ob¬ 
long, concave, straight, equal, a little shorter 
than the keel: upper leaflet two-toothed, lower 
three-toothed : tne corolla papilionaceous, five- 
petalled; standard obcordate, emarginate, erect, 
very large: wings oblong, obtuse, shorter than 
the standard: keel two-petalied, straight, ob¬ 
tuse, converging by the lower margin : the 
stamina have diadclphous filaments, simple and 
nine-cleft: anthers simple : the pistillum is an 
oblong germ, cylindrical, hirsute: style fili¬ 
form, rising: stigma obtuse, very small: 
the pericarpium is an oblong legume, turgid, 
scarcely longer than the calyx, straight, one- 


celled, two-valved: the seeds few, roundish, 
emarginate. 

The species cultivated are: l. K Europ€Pus t 
Common Furze, Whin, or Gorsc; 3, U. nanus^ 
Dwarf Furze; 3. U> Capensis 9 Cape or African 
Furze* 

The first is a well known shrub, which has 
its branches very close, deeply furrowed, wool¬ 
ly or hirsute, full of thorns, which arc stretched 
out, branched, angular, very sharp, smooth, 
evergreen, leafy, frequently flower-bearing; 
according to Withering, awl-shaped, a titUe 
bowed downwards, woolly at the base, yellow 
at the ends : the leaves at the base of the spines 
and spinulea, solitary, awl-shaped, terminating 
in sharp yellovyish thorny points, somewhat 
ragged, often'hirsute, deciduous: the peduncles 
axlflary, single or two together, one-flowered, 
villose: the flowers of a fine yellow or gold 
colour* It is a native of Britaiu. 
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which are taper, stiff, and have a dark-green 
bark ; the leaves about two inches and a quarter 
broad,dark-green above, and palc-^reen beneath, 
upon pretty Fong footstalks : the flowers axillarv, 
solitary, sessile, shaped like those of the Mal¬ 
low, but small and of a deep blush colour. It 
is a native of China, flowering here in July and 
August, 

The second species has a suflruticose stem, 
upright, three feet high, with ascending branch¬ 
es : the leaves sinuate-pal mate, with obtuse 
sinuses, serrate, rough, ahcrnaie, petiolcd, 
having a single glaudular pore on the middle 
rib underneath ; the flowers are rose-coloured, 
small, subsol itary, axillary. It is a native of 
the East Indies. 

Culture. —These plants may be increased by 
seeds, which should be sown on a hot-bed, or 
in pots plunged into it, in the early spring sea¬ 
son, When the plants have some growth, they 
should be removed into separate pn ts, be mg re- 
plunged in afresh hot-bed, requiring afterwards 
the same management as tender exotic plants* 
When placed m the stove in the spring, (bey 
ripen seeds the first year, but otherwise in the 
second, and seldom continue longer. 

They afford variety among other stove plants. 

URTICA, a genus furnishing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Monoecia 
Tetrandna y and ranks in the natural order of 
Scalridce, 

The characters are: that in the male flowers 
the calyx is a four-leaved perianth; leaflets 
roundish, concave, obtuse; the corolla petals 
none: nectary in the centre of the flower, cup¬ 
shaped, entire, narrower bfclow, very small: 
the stamina have four awl-shaped filaments, 
length of the calyx, spreading, each within each 
calyx-leaf; anthers two-celled: female flowers 
either on the same or a distinct plant: the calyx 
is a two-valved perianth, ovate, concave, erect, 
permanent: there U no corolla; the pUhllutn is 


an ovate germ ; style none; stigma villose: there 
is no pencarpium: calyx converging; the seed 
one, ovate, blunt, compressed, shining. 

The species cultivated arc: 1 . U cnnnahina $ 
Hemp-leaved Nettle: 2. 17. Canadensis ^ Canada 
Nettle; 3, U. 7tiuea 3 Chinese or White-leaved 
Nettle. 

The first has a perennial root: the stems fire 
or six feet high ; the leaves oblong, deeply cut 
into three lobes, which are acutely indented on 
their edges, and placed on long petioles: the 
flowers axillary in long cylindrical catkins: 
males on the lower part, females on the upper. 
It is a native of Siberia, flowering in July, 

The second species has also a perennial root: 
the steins two feet high : the flowers in axillary 
branching aments; appearing towards autumn, 
but seldom followed by seeds in this climate. 
It is at first male only, but afterwards has male 
and female flowers on the same plant. It is a 
native of Canada and Virginia. v 

The third is a perennial plant, sending up 
many stalks from the root, which rise three or 
four feet high ; the leaves arc four inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad, serrate, of a 
deep green on their upper side, but very white 
on thetr under; having five longitudinal veins; 
they stand upon very long footstalks: the flower* 
axillary in loose aments, and not succeeded by 
seeds in this climate. It is a native of the East 
Indies, 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by- 
parting or slipping the roots in the autumn or 
early in the spring, and planting them out where 
they are to remain. 

The third sort is rather tender, and should 
have a dry situation where it is warm and shel¬ 
tered, or be kept in pots to be sheltered under 
frames, or in tne green-house, during the seve¬ 
rity of the winter season. 

The two first sort? afford variety in the bo/dm 
and clumps of pleasure grounds, and the last 
among potted plants. 
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V ALERIANA, a genus Containing plants 
of the hardy herbaceous perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class ana order Triandria 
Mmogynia , and ranks in the natural order of 
jfggregatG* 

The characters are: that there is scarcely any 
calyx ; a superior margin : the corolla a nectari¬ 
ferous tube on the lower side, gibbous; border 
five-clcft: segments obtuse; the stamina three, 
Vol.IL 


or fewer (in one species four); filaments awl- 
shaped, erect, length of the corolla: anthers 
roundish: the pistiHum is an inferior germ: 
style filiform, length of the stamens; stigma 
thickish: the pencarpium a crust not opening, 
deciduous, crowned; the seeds solitary, oblong. 

The species cultivated are ; l; rubra , Com¬ 

mon or Broad-leaved Red Valerian; fl. V.an- 
gtiftifoliu) Nanow-leaved Red Valerian j 3* K 
3 R 
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Cuhilrnpa f Cut-leaved Valerian: 4. P PAti, 
harden Valerian ; 5. K trrpteris, Three-lcavtd 
Valerian; 6. V. montana, Mountain Valerian; 
7* K CclticQ) Celtic Valerian: 9* V, t?tberQsa f 
Tuberous rooted Valerian; 0. P. Pyrenaica, 
Pyrenean Valerian; lo. K oUtoria, Common 
Com-Salad, or Lamb's Lettuce, 

The first has woody perennial roots, as thick 
as a man's finger, spreading very wide: the 
sinus about three feet high, round, smooth, 
grayish, hollow: at each joint are two (some- 
tunes three} smooth,' ^pear-shaped leaves, near 
three inches long, and an inch broad ; the upper 
pin t sends out branches hv pairs, which, with 
the principal stem, arc terminated by red flowers 
growing in corymbs- It is a native of France, 
Switzerland, Italy, &t\ flowering all the summer 
and autumn. 

The second species has the root not so large 
as in the first sort: the stems two feet high or 
more, branching on each side front the root to 
within six inches of the top: the leaves three or 
four inches long, but as narrow as those of flax : 
the upper part of the stem naked, and termi¬ 
nated by a compact comtlb of bright red flowers, 
smaller than those of the former* h is a native 
of the mountains of France, Switzerland, 8cc. 

The third is an annual plant: the lower leaves, 
which spread im the ground, arc cut into many 
obtuse segments: the stalks, when the plants 
arc ia good ground, rise near a foot and half 
high, but upon dry stony soils not half so high, 
and when they grow out of the joints of old 
walls, not more than three inches in height; 
arc hollow, smooth, and round, sending out 
branches by pairs from the upper joints: the 
segments of the pinnarifid leaves are very nar¬ 
row : stem and branches terminated by tufts 
(corymbs) of flowers shaped like those of the 
fourth sort, but smaller and tinged with flesh- 
cotour at the top. It is a native of the South of 
France, &c. flowering early in the spring 

It varies with the lower leaves pinnated. 

The fourth species has thick roots, fleshy, 
jointed, spreading near the surface in a very 
irregular manner, crossing each other, and 
matting together by their small fibres; many of 
the root-leaves entire, others divided into three, 
five, or seven, obtuse lobes, of a pale green and 
quite smooth; the stems three or four feet 
high, hollow, sending out lateral branches by 
pairs: the stem-leaves opposite at each joint, 
composed of four or five pairs of long narrow 
leaflets, terminated by an odd one : the stem and 
branches terminated by corvmbs of small white 
flowers. It is a native of Silesia, Barbary, See. 
flowering from May to July, with the odour of 
the flowers very pleasant. 


The fifth hast perennial mot, long, unequal, 
brownish, strong-smelling: the root-leaves ob¬ 
long-cordate, bluniish, smooth, obtusely ser¬ 
rate-toothed, on long petioles; the two first of 
these that come out are more inclined to 
roundish, and are only slightly crenate; the 
stem upright, undivided, about a foot high: the 
stem-leaves two or three pairs, smooth, tern ate, 
on short petioles: leaflets confluent at the base, 
lanceolate, acute, unequally subserrate, the 
middle one larger than the others, they vary 
much, being gash-serrate, crenate, or even quite 
entire; the uppermost arc sometimes lanceolate- 
linear and quite entire, sometime* pinnate with 
five leaflets: the flowers numerous, white, in 
loose corvmbs. It is a native of the Alp* of 
Switzerland, flowering here from March to May, 

The sixth species agrees in stature and habit 
with the preceding; but this is more tufted, and 
has the root commonly creeping horizontally, 
more divided, and not smelling so strongly: all 
the leaves are acute, unequally serrate or toothed 
and smooth ; the root-leaves arc on lung petioles, 
and more or less attenuated at the base towards 
the petiole: the stem-leaves vary in number, are 
on short petioles, and rather oblong: the stem 
is upright, simple, a foot or eighteen inches 
high: tnc flowers in a corymb, whitish or pur¬ 
plish, It is a native of Switzerland, Austria, 
&c. flowering here in June and July. 

The seventh ' species has a perennial root, 
black, oblique, with long fibres, smelling very 
strong, aromatic, ciult cental top and scaly with 
the remains of the deciduous leaves; it is often 
in tufts with an upright stem, four or five inches 
high; all the leaves are quite entire and obtuse; 
the root-leaves tubovate, and attenuated into the 
petiole at the base; stem-leaves two, opposite, 
linear and sessile, about the middle of the stem, 
but (here are sometimes none: the stem slender, 
simple, terminated by a few small whitish 
flowers in a corymb. It is found in Switzer- 
land, flowering in June. 

The eighth species has roots perennial, and 
tuberous,"by which it is easily distinguished. It 
is a native of the South of Europe, flowering in 
May and June. 

There is a variety with the roots in the form 
of an olive. 

The ninth species has a perennial fibrous root, 
from which come out mauy heart-shaped leaves, 
on petioles more than a foot in length ; they are 
four inches over each way, bluntly serrate, 
smooth, and of a bright green on their upper 
Surface, but pale and a little hairy underneath : 
the stalks rise three feet high, are hollow, 
channelled, uud send out opposite branches 
towards the top: the stem-leaves opposite* 
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shaped like the lower one*, but ft little pointed; 
and frequently at the top there are temaie leaves 
Standing upon short foot-stalks: the stem and 
tranches are terminated by umbels of pale flesh- 
coloured flowers, having very short spurs. It 
flowers m June, and is a native of the Pyrenees* 

The tenth has a small annual, fibrous, pale 
brown root t the stem dichotomous, somewhat 
spreading, from four inches to a span, and even 
a foot or more in height (in gardens); round, 
grooved, or angular, tender, often tinged with 
purple on one side ; the leaves glaucous, pale, 
obovate-lanceolate or rather I inear-tongue- 
shaped : the bottom leaves many, usually entire, 
but sometimes very slightly toothed near the 
base, somewhat spreading, rather succulent, 
smooth, veiny, and a little wrinkled, from 
three-quarters of an inch to two inches in 
length: the stem-leavesopposite at each subdi¬ 
vision, sessile, remote, usually more toothed 
than the bottom leaves: both these and the stem 
are eiliate or fringed at the edge with fine white 
hairs: the flowers are very small, of a pale 
blueish colour, and collected into a close little 
corymb, protected by an involucre* It is a na¬ 
tive of Europe and Harbary, flowering in April 
^nd May* It is used in salads In the early spring 
and winter, under the name of Corn Salad, or 
Lamb’s Lettuce. 

There is a variety, which is smaller, with 
jagged leaves* 

Culture .—The two first sorts mav be increased 
by parting the roots, and planting them out in 
the autumn or spring season where tliey are to 
grow. 

They may abo be raised from aeed sown at 
the same times, in the situations where the 
plants are to grow. 

The third may likewise be raised from seeds, 
by sowing them as above, without any trouble. 

The fourth may be increased by parting the 
roots, and planting them out in ibe autumn ou 
fresh ground where they are to grow. 

The fihh may be raised m the same way, 
being allowed good room as it spreads* 

The three following sorts are more difficult to 
preserve, requiring a stony soil and cold ex* 
posure* 

The ninth sort may he raided from seeds sown 
in a moist shady border soon after they are ripe, 
managing the plants as in the first sort* 

The last sort, when cultivated for the purpose 
of salads, should be sown in the latter end of 
summer, or beginning of autumn, in an open 
place where it is to grow ; the plants being alter* 
wards thinned out by hoeing, and kept clean 
from weeds; when they will be lit for use very 
wly in the spring while quite young* 


Alt the torn except the last may be intro¬ 
duced in the borders for the purpose of variety, 
and most of them continue many years* 

The last is used as an early spring salad herb* 
VENUS’S COMB* See Scandix. 
VENUS’S FLY-TRAP. Sec Diosjra* 
VENUS’S LOOKING-GLASS. See Cam¬ 
panula* 

VENUS’S NAVEL*WORT See Cyno- 

OLOSSUM. 

VERATRUM, a genus containing plants of 
the hardy herbaceous perennial kind* 

It belongs to the class and order PolyqamiQ 
Mvnotcidy and ranks in the natural order of 
Coronaries* 

The characters are : that m the hermaphro¬ 
dite there is no calyx, unless the corolla be 
considered as such: the corolla has six petals, 
oblong, lanceolate, thinner at the edge, ser* 
rate, permanent: the stamina have six awl- 
shaped filaments, pressing the germs, more 
spreading at the Ups, shorter by half than the 
corolla: anthers quadrangular: the pistillum hay 
three erect germs, oblong, ending in scarcely 
apparent styles: stigmas simple, patulous; the 
pericarp! urn three capsules, oblong, erect, coin* 
pressed, one-celled, one-valved, gaping in¬ 
wards: the seeds many, oblong, blunter at one 
end, compressed, membranaceous, fastened in 
a double row : male flower on the same plant, 
below' the hermaphrodite—the calyx, corolla* 
and stamina, as in the hermaphrodite; the pis- 
tillum an indistinct, vain rudiment* 

The species cultivated are: I* V* album 9 
Wbite-flowercd Veratrum, or While Hellebore; 
3. V . mgritm % Dark-flowered Veratrum; 3. F+ 
lutenm. Ye) low-flowered Veratmm. 

The first lias a perennial root, composed of 
many thick fibres gathered into a head: the 
leaves oblong-ovate, ten inches long, and five 
broad in the middle, rounded at the end, and 
having many longitudinal plaits: the stems three 
or four feel high, branching out on every side 
almost their whole length : under each of these 
branches is placed a nArrow plaited leaf, and 
these diminish in sixe as they are near the top 
of the stem: the branches and principal stem 
are terminated by spikes of flowers set very close 
together, of a greenish white or herbaceous co¬ 
lour ; appearing in July* It is a native of Greece^ 
The second species has a perennial root like 
the first sort: the leaves are longer and thinner, 
plaited in hke manner, but are of a yellowish 
green colour, and appear sooner in the spring; 
the stalks also rise higher: it has fewer leaves, 
and does not branch out into so many spikes: 
the flowers are of a dark red colour, with the 
petals spread open flat; appearing almost a 
3 R 2 
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month sooner- It h a native of Austria and 
Siberia. 

The third has a large tuberous root: the 
leaves oblong, having several longitudinal fur¬ 
rows, or plaits; they are four or five inches 
long, and two broad in the middle, and spread 
themselves on the ground; between these comes 
out a single stem, near a foot high, having a 
very few small leaves or sheaths placed on it al¬ 
ternately: the flowers are produced at the top, 
in a single thick close spike y are small, and of 
a yellowish white colour, appearing in June, It 
is a native of North America. 

CulfurG ,~These plants may be increased by 
seed and parting the roots. 

The seed should be sown in the autumn or 
early spring upon a bed or border of light earth, 
or in a box filled with the same sort of mould. 
When the plants are come up in the spring keep 
them dear from weeds, and refreshed with 
water occasionally when the season is hot and 
dry; and in the following autumn, when the 
leaves decay, take them up carefully without 
injuring the roots, and plant them out about 
half a foot square in a fresh bed of light mould ; 
and when they have remained in it till fit for 
flowering, they should be removed into the 
borders, clumps, or other parts* This is how¬ 
ever a tedious method, as they seldom flower in 
less than Four years ; therefore the root method 
is mostly had recourse to* 

The roots may be divided in autumn when the 
leaves decay, and be planted out in a light fresh 
rich mould where they are to grow; they should 
not be removed oftener than once in about four 
years. The roots should not he parted too small. 

These plants have a fine effect in the middle 
of large borders, clumps, and other similar si¬ 
tuations. 

YERBASCUM, a genus furnishing plants of 
the hardv annual, biennial, and perennial kinds. 

ft belongs to the class and order Pentandria 
Manntrjjniuy and ranks in the natural order of 
Luriil<e* 

The characters are : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, five-parted, small, permanent: 
segments erect, acute: the corolla onc-pclalkd, 
wheel-shaped, a little unequal: tube cylindric, 
verv short: border spreading, five-parted: seg¬ 
ments ovate, obtuse: the stamina have five fila¬ 
ment?, awl-shaped, shorter than the corolla: 
anthers roundish, compressed, erect: the pis- 
tillum is a roundish germ: style filiform, length 
of lLc stamen*, inclined: sligma tbickish, ob¬ 
tuse: the pericardium is a roundish capsule* 
two-celled, two-valved, opening at top : recep¬ 
tacles half ovate, fastened to the partition: the 
*'■«!$ numerous, angular. 


The species cultivated arc : I. V. Boerhaavii t 
Annual Mullein ; 2. V. Blctiiana , Moth Mul¬ 
lein ; 3 . F. Tkapsus, Great Mullein ; 4* V phh- 
fjwides, Woolly Mullein \ h F* LycknUis } White 
Mullein; 6* F. simtalum 7 Scollop-leaved Mul¬ 
lein; 7. F.Jemtgineum , Rusty Mullein; e. F t 
P/wenicarm, Purple Mullein; 9. V. My coni f 
Borage-leaved Mullein. 

The first has an annual root: the stem from 
three to tour feet high: the leaves sessile but not 
decurrent, spalulate, narrower at the base, si¬ 
nuate but scarcely lyrate, almost naked above, 
somewhat tomentose beneath ; the spike loose, 
terminating, with the flowers sess-tc, not 
crowded very much together, but several to each 
bracte : the corollas are yellow, with the stamens 
and pistils purple: the flowers have an agreeable 
scent at a little distance; but if smelt to long, 
or too near, it becomes less pleasantthey ap¬ 
pear in June and July. It is a native of the 
South of Europe. 

The second species baa an annual fusiform 
root: the stem about three feet high, erect, 
branched, leafy, angular, smooth: the leaves 
obnvatc-oblong, doubly-sc irate,. smooth, em¬ 
bracing: root-leaves s ably rate : the racemes 
terminating, g! and nlar- hairy, stiff, many- 
flowered: the flowers peduncled, solitary, yel¬ 
low streaked more or less with purple, having 
each a single ovate bracte at the base of the 
peduncle. It is a native of the South of Europe, 
Germany, Switzerland, 8cc.; and is very orna¬ 
mental, flowering from July to November, or 
even later in mild weather* 

The third has a biennial root, spindle-shaped: 
the stem erect, simple, stiff", and straight, from 
three to five feet high, leafy, woolly, angular, 
winged; the leaves alternate, decurrent, oblong, 
nearly entire, very thickly clothed on both sides 
with white branched intricate villose hairs : the 
spike terminating, erect, cylindrical, many- 
flowered: die flowers sessile, closely set, bright 
yellow, sometimes but rarely white. It is a na¬ 
tive of Europe and Siberia* flowering in July 
and August, 

The fourth species has a biennial root: the 
stem erect, spiked, very tomentose: the leaves 
ovate, not at all cordate, crenate; the lower 
ones on a petiole which is flat above ; the upper 
ones sessile, half embracing but not decurrent: 
the raceme spike-shaped, with scattered lance¬ 
olate bractes; within each of which arc four 
flowers, the middle ones blowing first, then the 
lowest, and lastly the two lateral ones. It is a 
native of Italy, Germany, and the South of 
France; flowering in June and July. 

The fifth has a biennial root : the stem erect, 
seldom more than three feet high, stiff and 
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straight, similar, woolly, leafy, terminal mg in 
& panicle vr ry much branched: the leaves ellip¬ 
tic-oblong, somewhat wedge-shaped, crenate, 
cli y *My woolly bvncaih, hot nearly smooth on 
the upper-side, nettcd-vcincd; the radical ones 
aLtciuiaicd at the base: the stem-leaves ovate, 
senile, but not dectirrent: the branches of the 
panicle raccmed, many-flowered: the flowers 
pedicel led, in bundles, cream-coloured with 
yellow filaments and saffron-coloured anthers* 
It is remarkable for its straight wand-like angu¬ 
lar stem and cream-coloured flowers, which arc 
produced in great numbers in a compound clus¬ 
tered terminating raceme* It is a native of 
Europe, 

The sixth species has a biennial root: the ra¬ 
dical leaves repand, or obtusely sinuate-pinna* 
tiJid i stem-leaves oblongs waved, dccurrcnt a 
little at the base on each Bide: branch leaves 
ovate or cordate, a little decurrent; the first of 
these are opposite, the rest alternate: the flowers 
sessile, glomerate, in an interrupted spike. Jt 
is a native of the South of France, Italy and 
Barbary ; flowering in July and August* 

The seventh has a perennial root: the bottom 
leaves are ovale-oblong, indistinctly crenate, 
(doubly crenate,) dark green above, pale green 
beneath, standing upon pretty long footstalks: 
the stalk rises three or four feet high, branching 
out on each side, and has a few sharp-pointed 
small leaves on the lower part, sitting close to 
the stalk : the flowers are disposed in a long 
loose spike on the upper part of the stalk ; they 
come out upon short slender pedicels, three or 
four from the lower joints ; above these there are 
two at each joint, and at the top they are single; 
they arc of a rusty iron colour, and larger than 
those of the common sort; they appear in July 
and August* It is a native of the South of Eu¬ 
rope, 

The eighth species has also a biennial root: 
the radical leaves ovale, subsessilc, naked, 
even, wrinkled, scarcely crenate: the stem 
erect, simple, two feet high : the branches from 
the lowest axils, erect, simple, length of the 
stem, all angular, subpubcscent with hairs 
clammy at ihe lip; the stem leaves cordate, 
sessile, smooth, wrinkled and veined; the ra¬ 
ceme of all terminating, simple, a foot long: 
the peduncles simple, solitary, one-flowered* 
It is a native of the South of Europe* 

The ninth has a perennial root, composed of 
slender fibres; the leaves, which spread flat on 
the ground, are of a thick fleshy substance, of 
an ovate shape, indented on their edges, woolly, 
and of a dark green colour; they are sessile or 
subsessile, embrace the crown of the root, and 
Jfo over each other; they continue in verdure all 
th« year, but in winter change to a much darker 
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green: from among these fowea arise several 
scapes or naked slender stalk?, about four inches 
high, which divide into three or four pedicels at 
the top, hairy and of a bu>wn-purplish colour, 
each sustaining one large flower, of a fine blue, 
so deeply divided a* to appear to be fivc-petalled: 
the segments arc oval, obtuse, and spread open 
flat, like the Auricula: the flowers are large in 
proportion to the size of the plant, of a bloeish 
purple colour, and highly ornamental, appear¬ 
ing in May, and continue successively in blos¬ 
som for several months* Jt is a desirable plant 
to cultivate, especial I v for decorating rock-work* 
It is a native of the Pyrenees* 

Culture *—These plants mav all be increased 
by seeds, and ofleets taken Ir mi the rooLs. 

The well ripened seeds should be sown in the 
autumn or early spring in a bed of light mould, 
or in the borders or other parts where they arc 
to remain, covering them lightly in* When 
the plants are up a few inches in height, in the 
bed method, they should be removtd into 
nursery-rows till the autumn, when they must 
be removed to where they are to remain* 

The annual sort is however best sown at once 
where the plants are to grow, which is best done 
in patches* 

The offsets of all the perennial sorts should be 
taken off tn the autumn, or very early in the 
spring, and be planted out where they are to 
grow. This is better than afterwards transplant¬ 
ing them* 

They are all hardy plants, that succeed in al¬ 
most any soil. 

They afford a good effect in their different 
foliage, and sweet scent of their flowers, in 
the Targe borders, clumps, and other parts of 
leasure grounds; the larger sorts being placed 
ackwards in them* 

VERBENA, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy herbaceous and tender exotic kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diandrta 
Monogyrtia, {Didyiwmia Gyrnnospcrmiu) } and 
ranks in the natural order of Personate?* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, angular, tubular, linear, five- 
toothed, the fifth tooth let truncate, permanent: 
the corolla is one-pelallcd, unequal: tube cy¬ 
lindrical, straight for the length of the calyx, 
then widening and curved in: border spreading, 
half five-cleft; segments rounded, almost equal; 
the stamina have iwo or four filaments, bristle-* 
shaped, very short, lyins: within the lube of the 
corolla; two of them sTiortcr (when there are 
four :) anthers curved in, as many as there arc 
filaments; thepislillum is a four-cornered germ: 
style simple, filiform, length of the lube: stigma 
obtuse; the pericarpiun* is very slender, and 
scarcely manifest, or almost none; calyx con- 
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talning the seeds: the seeds two or four, ob¬ 
long. 

1 he species cultivated are: J. V Ivdim, In¬ 
dian Vervain j 2 * K $up 'ma $ Trailing Vervain; 
3. K orvlita, Betony-leaved Vervain ; 4. V Ja- 
makensis , Jamaica Vervain; 5, K &falcana, 
Mexican Vervain; 6 . V\ glol’ijlora, Globe- 
flowered Vervain ; 7- VI tonarimsis $ Cluster- 
flowered Vervain ; 8 * K kastafa, Hal herd-leaved 
Vervain; 9 K triphyllaj Three-leaved Vervain, 

There are many other species that may be cul¬ 
tivated fur variety* 

The first is an annual plant, very much re¬ 
sembling the fourth sort, but easily distinguished 
trnm it by the stem and branches being smooth, 
except the base of the leaves and the part of the 
branches between the leaves, which are eiliite; 
the leaves also arc much narrower, being truly 
lanceolate and drawn 10 a point at both ends: 
the spike is the same, but the colour of the co¬ 
rolla is purple* It is a native of Ceylon, flower¬ 
ing in August* 

The second species has a biennial root {an¬ 
nual) : the stalks near two feet high, branching 
out greatly : ihe [eaves sessile: the flowers dis¬ 
posed tn long loose spikes singly at ihe end of 
the branches; they are of a light blue colour, 
and large* It flowers in July-and August, and 
is a native of Spain, Portugal and Algiers* 

The third arises with a shrubby stalk near 
three feet high, divided into three or four 
branches: the leaves oblong-ovate, placed by 
airs, deeply serrate, deep green above, but 
oary beneath j their footstalks are short, and 
have leafy borders running from the base of the 
leaves: the flowers grow in thick terminating 
spikes about a foot in length; are large, of a 
fine blue colour, and have small acute-pointed 
leaves intermixed with them; they come out in 
June and July* It is biennial, and a native of 
South America. 

The fourth species has the stem three or four 
feet high, very much branched and diffused, and 
being suffmteficent at the base it seems to be 
more than annual: the stem and branches rough 
with hah : ihe leaves opposite, ovate, obtuse or 
acute, serrate, gradually and for a considerable 
length attenuated at the base: from the axil be¬ 
tween two opposite branches conies forth a ileshv 
iplke, a foot long, unequally cylindrical, stiff 
and green : the flowers blow in succession, be¬ 
ginning at the bottom, very few together, violet- 
coloured, with the throat aiufiong slender in¬ 
curved lube white* It is a native of Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, Sec. 

The fifth has a shrubby stalk, which rises five 
or six Fee* high, and divides into several 
branches; the leaves sessile, oblong, serrate, 
ending in acute points, two inches long, one 
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inch broad near the base, of a light green colour 
on both sides: the branches are wnninated by 
slender foo*e spikes of small pale flowers, the 
calyxes of which afterwaid* become swelled and 
almost globular; arc reflexed, and set with 
stinging hairs. Jus a native of Mexico, flower¬ 
ing in July and August* 

The sixth species is a fragrant shrub: the 
stem erect, branched, ash coloured, the height 
of a man: the branches erect* round, like the 
stem; the bnmcb I els rugged, pithy, bay-to- 
loured : the shoots villose, nigged, from four- 
cornered round, green at top: the leaves oppo¬ 
site, seldom three together, spreading, sharp at 
both ends* erenate or bluntly serrate, except at 
the base, where they are entire, attenuated into 
the petiole, marked with lines above, and with 
creel, alternate, prominent nerves beneath, very 
much veined, wrinkled, villose, rugged, re¬ 
clining, permanent, fragrant: petioles shorter 
than the leaf, round on one side, grooved or flat 
on the other, villose, edged with the decurrent 
leaf: heads terminating, axillary, peduncled* 
roundish, bracted, imbricate: the peduncle* 
erect, single or two from each axil, scarcely 
longer than half the leaf, villose, rugged; the 
flowers sessile, one to each bracte, very close, 
compressed, white* It is a native of South 
America* 

The seventh has four-cornered stalks which 
rise to die height of five or six feet, sending out 
side branches by pairs : die leaves three inches 
long, and about three quarters of an inch broad, 
oF a pale green colour, and serrate: the spikes 
terminating, clustered, the longest about two 
inches, the others about half as long: the 
flowers blue, appearing late in summer. It is a 
native of Buenos Ayres* 

The eighth species sends up many four- 
cornered furrowed stalks from the root, which 
rise five or six feet high : the leaves opposite, 
oblong, about three niches long, and an inch 
broad near the base, ending in acute points, 
deeply serrate on slender petioles : from the same 
joints come out short branches, set with smaller 
leaves of the same form : the stalks are termi¬ 
nated by spikes of blue flowers in clusters, which 
appear in August* It is a native of Canada* 

The ninth is a very sweet-smelling under- 
shrub; the stem upright, branched, round, ash- 
coloured, a fathom in height : the branches 
three or four in a whorl, spreading very much* 
rugged; the branch lets six-cornered, bay-co¬ 
loured: the leaves generally three together, 
sometimes four, spreading, of a bright green 
colour, and very pleasant smell like that of the 
lemon: the flowers in an erect terminating pa¬ 
nicle, composed of spikes. 

Culture —These plants are not raised without 
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difficulty and attention. They may be increased 
by seed*, which should be sown in pots, of on a 
)H>t-hcd, in the early spring* plunging the pots in 
Wfe bed. When they arc in a stale of growth 
to remove, they should be planted in separate pots 
and rep hinged in a fresh hot-bed, -shade being 
given till they have taken new root, when they 
tmist have the management of tender plants of 
the exotic kind* The annual sorts should be 
kept in the stove, or a glass case, where there is 
& bark*l>ed to plunge them in when too large to 
be continued under the frames ; and the peren¬ 
nial sorts may be placed simply in such cases, 
air being admitted in a cautious manner* 

Of these kinds, such as do not afford good 
seeds in this climate, may be increased by plant¬ 
ing cuttings in the summer months in pots of 
good mould, placing them in the bark-bed of 
the stove, where they may be preserved many 
years. 

The eighth sort may be raised from seeds by 
sowing them in the autumn, and by parting the 
roots and planting them out at the same tune. 
They succeed best on a soft loamy soil, and are 
So hardy as to thrive in the open air. 

The ninth sort may be readily increased by 
planting cuttings in the spring or autumn in pots 
of good mould. It should have the protection 
of the green-house or a glass case. 

They afford variety among other potted plants 
in the green-house and stove, and some of the 
hardy sorts occasionally in the open ground. 

VERBESINA, a genus affording plants of the 
herbaceous and woody flowering exotic kinds. 

It belongs to the class anti order Syngenesia 
Polygnmift $uf>erflua t and ranks in (he natural 
order of Composite Oppositifoltce . 

The characters of which are: that the calyx 
is common concave: leaflets oblong, chan¬ 
nel I td- con cave, erect, commonly equal, in a 
double row; the corolla compound radiate: 
corollets hermaphrodite, many, in the disk: 
females about five in the ray : proper of the her¬ 
maphrodite funnel-form, five-toothed, erect 
female ligulate, trifid and wide or simple and 
very narrow: the stamina in the hermaphrodites: 
filaments five, capillary, very short: anthers cy¬ 
lindrical, tubular:—ihe pistillitm of the herma¬ 
phrodite: germ somewhat oblong: style fili¬ 
form, length of the stamens : stigmas two, re- 
flexed:—in the fumaler,gcrm somewhat oblong: 
style filiform,-length of the hermaphrodite: 
stigmas two, reflexed : there is no ptricarpium : 
calyx unchanged : the seeds in the hermaphro¬ 
dites solitary, thickish, angular: pappus of two 
Awl-shaped unequal awns: in the females very 
like the others : the receptacle chaffy. 

The species cultivated are: 1. V, a la to ^ Wing- 
sulked Verbcsina; 2, V* Chinensh t Chinese 


Vcrhesina; 3, P> nodijlura 9 Sessile-flowered 
Vefhesiua; 4. V\ fnaic^u y Shrubby Vcrbcsiuaj 
5. K g?qmtea t Tree Verbcsma. 

Hie first is an herbaceous plant, ivith an up* 
right stein about two feel high, subdivided* 
round, winged, rough-haired : the branches al- 
ternale, erect, axillary : the leaves oblong, acu¬ 
minate, angular-toothed, nerved, somewhat rug¬ 
ged, rough-haired : the stem has four wingj 
formed by the leaves running down it ; the pe¬ 
duncles elongated, terminating, pubescent, with 
flowers in single heads, of a deep orange-colour. 
It is perennial, and a native of South America, 
flowering most part of the summer. 

The second species is a shrub with a single, 
round, subtnmemosc stem and undivided branches 
from (he upper axils of the leaves \ which are 
somewhat toinentose, bfuntish, peiiolcd: the 
flowers terminating, solitary, peduncled, aud 
yellow. 

The third has an annual root: the stem her¬ 
baceous, branched, a foot blah, round, even : 
the leaves sessile, mostly ternimaiing, cuneatc- 
ovate, acuminate, nerved, hispid: the flowers ses¬ 
sile in the axils of the terminating leaves, two or 
three together, yellow, appearing"iu July. It is 
a native of the West Indies 

The fourth species rises with a shrubby stalk 
seven or eight feet high; the leaves deeply ser¬ 
rate and cut somewhat like those of the ever¬ 
green oak : the flower* are yellow, produced* 
from the side of the stalks, and appear in July* 
It U a native of the West Indies. 

The fifth has the stem fifteen feet high, and 
the thick ness of a thumb at the lower part, 
smooth, green, and viscid; it is filled without 
interruption by a white inodorous pith, as in a 
rush ; i« simple, or at least hut very slightly di¬ 
vided at top : and the whole stem is aphyiloua, 
the leaves occupying only the upper part and 
branchlets: they are alternate, foot-sulked, and 
the largest are about a foot aud a half long; they 
are villose and pinnalifid, with distant oblong 
lobes: from the bosom* of the upper leaves 
spring round whitish-villose peduncles, bearing 
at their tips the flowers, which are slightly foot- 
stalked, and closely heaped together, forming a 
kind of particle : trie corollas arc white, and the 
anthers black. It is a native of the West 
Indies. 

Culture ,—These plants may he increased by 
sowing the seeds upon a moderate hot-bed, or in 
pots plunged into iu in Ihe early spring months, 
and when the plants are of sufficient growth 
they should be removed into separate pots, or 
into a new- bot-hed, giving shade till ilvy be¬ 
come naw-rooted ; afterwards managing them 
an tender amnia) plants, being careful not to 
draw them up weak : about the middle of suw- 
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mer they may be taken up with balls to their 
roots, and be planted in a warm sheltered 
border, heing protected and watered till re* 
rooted, tittle care being afterwards necessary : 
these-produce seeds often in the autumn ; but 
in the stove they may frequently be preserved 
over the winter. 

They produce variety in stove- and green¬ 
house collections, and sometimes in the borders 
during the summer season. 

VTIRONICA, a genus comprising plants of 
the herbaceous perennial and shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Diandria 
A fonogyntay and ranks in the natural order of 
Personates* 

The characters are ; that the calyx is a four- 
parted perianth, permanent: segments lanceolate, 
acute: the corolla one-petallcS, wheel-shaped: 
tube length almost of the calyx: border tour- 
parted, fiat, with ovate segments ; the lowest 
narrower, the segment opposite to this wider: 
the stamina have two filaments, narrower at bot¬ 
tom, ascending: anthers oblong : the pistilium 
is a compressed germ; style filiform, length of 
the stamen*, declined : stigma simple: the pe- 
ricarpium is an obcordate capsule, compressed 
st the top, two-celled, four-vatved: the seeds 
numerous, roundish. 

The species cultivated are: I* V* Siiirica, 
Siberian Speedwell; *. K Firgimca t Virginian 
Speedwell; 3. V* spuria , Bastard Speedwell; 
4* F, marUtma , Sea Speedwell; 5* V\ tongffolia , 
Long-leaved Speedwell; 6. V, hybrida , Welsh 
Speedwell; 7* V. incisa y Cut-leaved Speedwell; 
S. V. dccussata^ Cross-leaved Speedwell. 

The first has a perennial root: the stem four 
feet high, rough-haired : the leaves six or seven 
in whorls, twice as wide as those of the second 
sort: peduncles terminating solitary; the lateral 
ones with two opposite oval leaflets : the calyxes 
five-deft: the corollets blue, with an oblong 
tube, and small acute border: the stamens and 
pistil twice as long as the corolla. It is a native 
of Siberia, flowering in July and August. 

The second species has the stems erCct, four 
or five feet high, having four or five lanceolate 
leaves in whorls at each joint, serrate, and end¬ 
ing in acute points: 'the stems arc terminated 
by long slender spikes of white flowers, which 
appear late in July, It is a native of Virginia 
and Japan. 

It varies with blush-coloured flowers. 

The third has a perennial root, sending out 
many offsets: the lower leaves two inches long, 
and half an inch broad, pate green and hairy: 
the stems a foot high, with very narrow lanceo¬ 
late leaves, placed opposite, and having a few 
alight serratures on their edges : the stems ter¬ 
minated by long spikes of blue flowers, which 
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appear in June and July.. It is a native of Siberia 
ana Germany. 

There is a variety of this also with a flesh-co¬ 
loured flower. 

The fourth species has the stalks not so long 
as those of the preceding: the leaves by fours 
and threes round the stalk, on longer footstalks; 
they are broader at the base, run out.into long 
acute points, are unequally serrate, and of a 
bright green colour; the flowers are of a bright 
blue, and appear in July, It is a native of the 
sea-coasts of Europe. 

There are varieties with leaves opposite, in 
threes or in fours, with blue, blueish, flesh-co¬ 
loured, and with white flowers. 

The fifth has the lower leaves two inches 
long, and an inch broad in the middle, draw* 
ing to a point at each end, serrate, and of 
a lucid green colour; the stems a foot and 
a half high 1 , with leaves of the same shape 
but smaller, and placed opposite; they are ter¬ 
minated by long spikes of blue flowers, which 
appear in June. It is a native of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia. 

The sixth species has the stems very white 
and woolly, about a foot high : the leaves ob¬ 
long, hoary, two inches and a half long, three 

3 uarter* of an inch broad, sessile: the flowers 
ecp blue in terminating spikes, and from the 
tipper axtls: they appear in June and July. It 
is a native of Russia, Ukrain Tartary, See. 

There is a variety with white flowers. 

The seventh baa the spikes aggregate, the 
flowers large, the leaves an inch long, lanceolate 
wedge-shaped at the base, with lanceolate seg¬ 
ments. It is a native of Siberia, flowering m 
July and August. 

The eighth species is a bushy shrub about two 
feet high: stem upright, round, very much 
branched : the branchhts alternate, spreading, 
round or indistinctly quadrangular, closely leafed 
on every side, having a pubescent line on each 
side running down from the oppositions of the 
leaves, which spread very much, are scarce an 
inch long, acute, coriaceous, smooth and even, 
one-herved, paler underneath, evergreen, border 
cartilaginous, on very short concave smooth pe¬ 
tioles, gibbous at the base on the outside ; the 
racemes single, short, few-flowered, towards the 
end of the branches, not terminating, but just 
below the top: the pedicels alternate, short, 
quadrangular, one-flowered. The regular growth 
of the leaves, decussated or crosswise, distin¬ 
guishes this species immediately* 

Culture *—These plants may be raised by seed 
and parting the roots. 

In the annual sorts the seeds should be sown 
in the autumn ov very early spring, in the bor¬ 
ders or places where the plants are to grow, be- 
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ing lightly covered in t if the seeds be permitted following mixture* for the purpose of enticing ' 
to scatter, good plants may be raised : some- the rats into them, 

times they are sown on beds to be afterwards re- “ Take twenty drops of oil of rhodium* six or 
moved, seven grains of musk, it id half an ounce of oil 

In the perennial sorts the roots may be parted of aniseed; put them in a small phial, and 
in the autumn or early spring* and planted out shake it well before using; then dip a bit of 
where they are to grow, or in nursery-rows to twisted paper, or rag, in the mixture* and nib 
be afterwards removed* cacl^ end of the trap*with it, if a box-trap, and 

They should not be parted too small* or oftener put two or three drops on the bridge* leaving the 
than every two years: the large-growing sorts paper or rac in the trap* OF whatever kind the 
are proper for the borders* clumps* 5tc. and the trap is, it should* he says, be scented j but once 
trailing kinds for banks and shady slopes* or in a twelvemonth will be sufficient. Then throw 
other similar places j they are hardy* and require some chaff mixed with a little wheat about 
only to be kept clean afterwards. the bottom of the trap* in order to deceive the 

The eighth sort is readily increased by cut- rats; for they are very sagacious, and will not 
tings in the spring and summer* being managed enter a suspicious place* This will be necessary 
as a hardy greenhouse plant in the same way as to be done only at the first time of setting the 
the Myrtle. ' traps, for after some rats have been caught and 

In very mild winters it sometimes stands se- have watered and dunged in them, rats will en~ 
cure in the open air* ter boldly when they fiud others have been there 

The annual and perennial sorts afford variety before them : do not* therefore, wash or clean 
in the borders* clumps* and other parts of plea- out the trap, as some people do before they set 
sure-grounds* and the last among plants of the it again, but let the dun^and urine remain in it. 
hardy potted green*house kinds. Keep the places where the traps are set as pri- 

VERMJN, a term applied to various small vate as possible; and when they are set for 
animals that are injurious to garden crops, catching, mix no bread with the bait* as the 

Hats and Mice are of this kind* and do much rats will in that case be apt to cany it away." 
mischief in sheds and other places, where they It is advised, “ when the holes are found 
frequently destroy beans* pease* and other seeds: quiet, and that no rats use them, to stop them 
they should therefore be extirpated as much as up with the following composition. Take a 
possible. pint of common tar* half an ounce of pearl- 

And there are different modes of destroying ashes, an ounce of oil of vitriol* and a good 
them; as by traps* poison, &c. But Mr, for- handful of common salt* mix them all well to* 
*yth advises never to use arsenic, or corrosive gethcr, in an old pan or pot* Take some pieces 
sublimate, for I hat purpose* except under parti- of paper* aud lay some of the ahovc mixture 
cular circumstances* as they are deadly poison : very thick on them ; then stop (he holes well up 
nux vomica will* he thinks, generally answer with them, and build up the mouth of the holes 
the end as well* withomthc danger- He has sug- with brick or stone, and mortar; if this be pro* 

S eated it as a very good plan to prevent acci- pcrly done, rats will, he asserts, no more ap- 
enis* to * ( enclose the traps in cases* having proach these, while either smell or taste remains 
holes in the ends of them large enough to admit in the composition**' 

rats, but small enough to exclude dogs, cats, &c." In order to destroy the rats in places where 
The following is recommended as a bait for traps cannot be set, he recommends us to “ take 
rat-traps. “ Take a pound of good flour* three a quart of the above bait* then rasp into it three 
ounces of treacle* and six drops of the oil of nuts of nux vomica* and add a quarter of a 
caraways: put them all in a dish* and nib them pound of crumb of bread, if there was none he- 
wcll together till they are properly mixed; then fore; mix them all well together* and lay it into 
add a pound of crumb of oread* The traps the mouth of their holes, and in different places 
baited with this mixture should be set as near where they frequent; but first give them of the 
their haunts as possible; but, for two or three bait without the nux vomica* for three or four 
days* so as not to fall or strike on the rats going succeeding nights; and when they find it agrees 
in, but letting them have free liberty to go in with them* they will eat that mixed with the 
aud out at pleasure* as this makes them fearless, nut with greediness* 1 ' 

Some of the bait should also be laid at the rat- It is observed that ** rats are frequently very 
holes* and a little of it scattered quite up to the troublesome in sewers and drains. In such 
traps, and so on to the bridge of each trap* cases arsenic may be used with success, ax fol- 
where a handful may be placed," It may also, lows : Take some dead rats, and having put some 
he says, be proper to seem the traps with the white arsenic, finely powdered* into an old pep- 
Vol* II, 3 S 
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per-box, shake a quantity of k on the forepart* large flesh-fly make their appearance, *<gcl ready 
of the dead rats, and pet them down the holes, several bottles or phials; then mix up grounds 
or avenues, by the sides of the sewers at which of wine or beer, with sweepings of sugar, honey, 
they come in ; this puts a stop to the live ones or grounds of treacle, and with ibis mixture tilt 
coming any Further; for when they perceive the the bottles half or three-quarters full, then place 
arseni<T, they will, he says, retire immediately; some of them at the bottom of the wall, and 
whereas if they were put d^wn without the arse- hang a sufficient number up by a piece ot yel- 
nic the live ones would eat them." low willow, or packthread, on the mils against 

We have, however, found that these animals the walk in different places, observing to empty 
take arsenic best when it is prepared by being them Frequently, as they fill with flies and wa*ps; 
finely levigated and mixed up with very strong first pour the liquor into an empty bottle, and 
old cheese and oatmeal* lit order to destroy then shake out the dead insects, crushing them 


mice, Mr* Forsyth advises to “lake a quart of the 
bait for rats before there is any bread mixed with 
it; then take four nuts of nux vomica, and rasp 
them very fine, otherwise the mice will pick out 
the food from it, on account of its bitter taste ; 
mb them well together; lay some of it on a piece 
of paper, or, if without doors, on a piece of 
tile, removing all other food from the place, and 
it will kill all thateai of it. What is not eaten 
should be taken away in the morning, and re¬ 
placed at night. If this be in a garden, shelter 
it with boards or tiles, that it may not get wet. 

“ Open traps should likewise be set, as inice 
are shy in entering close ones. And care should 
betaken not to convey these animals into gardens 
by the straw litter, or other similar materials*” 

* Slugs are a son of animals that are frequently 
found narbouring about the foundations of walls, 
and about the roots of pease, lettuce, &e. “ They 
may,”Mr. Forsyth says, “be picked offhand kill¬ 
ed, by putting them into a pot in which is a little 
fine unslakcd lime; or the ground where they 
are should be well watered with soap-suds and 
urine, mixed with tobacco-water. When they 
are numerous on the surface of the ground, 
which frequently happens after rain, or in a 
dewy morning, fine unslaked lime thrown over 
the borders, &c., will, he says, destroy them. 
But he prefers the above mixture, which, if the 
ground be well watered with it, will bring them 
up out of their holes, when they very soon die; 
it will also destroy theireggs, which they always 
deposit in the earth / 1 

“ Snails also, during the winter,” he says, cr ga¬ 
ther themselves together in clusters; and in that 
season are frequently found in great numbers 
behind wall-trees, and in holes of the walls. 
They should be carefully picked off and crushed, 
which is the only effectual way of getting rid of 
them. If any should escape, they should be 
destroyed as they make their appearance in the 
spring. As they also deposit their eggs in the 
ground, the borders should be well watered in 
the above manner;” ^ 

Wasps and flies arc highly destructive of all 
port* of Fruit: therefore, as soon as the wasp and 
% 


with your foot, that none of them imy revive; 
then pour hack the liquor into the bottles and 
phials as at first, In this manner a great many 
may be destroyed, he says, before the fruit be¬ 
comes ripe. If you begin to hang up the bot¬ 
tles as soon as you see the fly, which comes 
much earlier than the wasp, you will be able to 
destroy great numbers of them, and will have 
the bottles ready for the wasps when they make 
their appearance. The fly will be found as de¬ 
structive as the wasp to grapes.” And “ when 
the weather ia hot, and the wasps are numerous, 
if they do not enter the hollies fast enough, 
{which will happen when the fruit is very ripe), 
a little oil may, he says, be put in a cup, and 
with a feather dipped in it touch their backs and 
they will instantly drop down ; when you will 
find them turned black and green by the effects 
of the oik” 

Birds attack fruit much when it begin* to 
ripen. The best preventive in this case is, Mr* 
Forsyth says, “ to cover the trees with nets, or 
bunting, a sort of cloth of which ships'colour® 
are made/' See Vitis. 

There arc many other animals of the insect 
tribe that are likewise highly destructive to 
fruits and garden crops, but which are noticed 
under the articles which they are found to injure* 
VERVAIN* See Verbena. 

VERVAIN MALLOW. See Malva and 
Uhena. 

VIBURNUM, a genus containing plants of 
the deciduous and evergreen flowering kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Pentandri& 
Trigynia. and ranks til the natural order of Du~ 

mo see * 

The characters are \ that the calyx ia a five- 
parted perianth, superior, very small, permanent: 
the corolla one-pe tailed, bell-shaped, five-deft: 
segments blunt, reflexed : the stamina have five 
awl-shaped filaments, length or the corolla : an¬ 
thers roundish: the pistiUum is an inferior germ, 
roundish : style none, but in its stead a turbinate 
gland: stigmas three : the pericarpium a 
roundish berry, one-cellcd : the seeds bony, 
roundish. 
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The species cultivated art': 1. V. Ldnttrridi 
Wavfering Tree; 3. K Opulus i Water Elder; 
3. V* LentagOf Pear-leaved VibUriYutfi; 4 . K 
Curriroi/er, Thick-leaved VibttfffuriV ; 5. K nt- 
tidum f Shining-leaved Vibufrttitfi; 6* K Icevi - 
ftf/am, Cassiowrry Bush; 7- V* nudnm t OvaJ- 
Jeaved Viburnum; ft, Kpruttfybtiuirt)Pthrti+]£dLVzd 
Viburnum ; Q. V* dentatum^ Tooth-leaved Vi* 
tmrrmnr; 10. P+ ThtuSj Lat»rutilinu* of Lau- 
rustme. 

The first is a thickly-branched shrub of small 
tree* having round* pliam, mealy twigs, rtuh 
the same kind of tufted stellated pubescence as 
h found on the flower-stalks, backs, and even 
tipper surfeces of the leaves: Ihe leaves opposite, 
somewhat elliptical, cordate, obtuse, serrate, 
strongly veined, turning dark red before' they fall 
fn autumn : stipules none: the flowersi wbrtislt* 
rn large terminating, solitary, marty-flloWbrtd 
cymes. ft is a native of most parts of Europe 4 , 
flowering here in May* It is sometimes known 
Ry the name of Pliant Mealy Tree; Aid according 
to Withering the bark of the root is used to make 
birdlime. 

There is a variety in North America With 
larger leaves, of a bright green ; and With Vfc- 
tiegated leaves in nurseries. 

The second species is a small busby tfrtey 
smooth in all its parts, and very nftuch branched : 
branches opposite, round: the leaves subcordate, 
With three great unequal I yserrate lobes/ veined, 
paler beneath; their petioles bearing several 
cup-like glands towards the top, and a pair or 
Avo of erect H near append ages, scarcely to be call ^ 
cd stipules, near the base: the cymes terminating, 
solitary, composed of many white flowers, ra¬ 
diant: the inner perfect, small, resembling those 
of Elder; those in the margin abortive, consist* 
ihg merely of a large irregular flat petal without 
any organs of fructification: the stigmas nearly 
sessile, close together: the berries drooping, 
globular, crowned with five very small scales of 
the calyx, red, very succulent. It is a native of 
Europe, flowering early in June ; the bright-red 
berries ripen about September, and towards the 
middle of October the leaves assume a beautiful 
pink colour* 

There is an American variety, which is a shrub, 
that has the twigs of a shining red colour, and 
which rises eight or ten feet high, with many 
(ride branches, covered with a smooth purple 
bark: the leaves cordale-ovate, ending in acme 
points, deeply serrate, having many strong veins, 
and standing upon very tong slender footstalks. 

There is another beautiful variety common in 
plantations under the name of Guelder Rose, 
bearing large round bunches of abortive flowers 
only, which rises to the-height of eighteen or 


<w£nty fett ff permitted to stand: the stem be¬ 
come* large ; the branches grow irregular/ and 
art covered with d gray bark: the leaves are di¬ 
vided hito three or four lobes, sbmewhA like 
those of the Maple; they are about three inches 
long, and two and a Half broad, jagged on their 
edges, and of a light greet! colour^ the Sorters 
come out m a large corymb', are very white/ and, 
being all neuters, are barren; from their extreme 
whiteness, and swelling out 1 into a globular 
form, some country people have giverrtlm shlrob 
the name of Snow-bali free. It irabo' some¬ 
times called Elder Rose and Rtrst Elder, 

The third ha* the’ branches bent or hanging 
down : the petioles waving mV the edge: the 
leaves thick, like those of the tenth sort/ smooth/ 
semi late with very small tee fli: the germ ter¬ 
minating, awl-staped,> vemricoae at the base. 
It iff d native of North America, flowering here 
rrt July. 

The fourth species has the- lotfest haver oh } 
ovate; the next ovate ; the upjSer an*A lanceolate. 
Jr is a native of Nbttfr America. It floweri* in 
June. 

The fifth is a rt&tfve of North America; It 
flowers 1 in May and 1 June. 

The sixth species bas the leaves pedaled^ 
htoad-Ifentaol&te, sharpish; without arty raised* 
Vejns: the petioles decurtent along the back,* 
whence the twigs r arc ancipital: the corymlv 
short: the rtertl 1 twelve or fourteen*feet high, 
sending out' branches from the bottom to the 
top: me leaves abbut an inch long, and more 
than 1 half an inch broad, of a light green colour, 
opposite, on short footstalks: the peduncles 
axillary, very short, supporting small umbels of 
white flowers, which appear in July. It is a 
native of South Carolina* 

The seventh has a strong stem, covered with* 
a brown smooth bark, and rising to the height 
oP ten or twelve feet, sending out woody 
branches on every side the whole length, which 
Have a smooth purplish bark ; the leaves oppo¬ 
site, five inches long and two and a half broad, 
smooth and of a lucid green above, veined and 
of a light green beneath, entire at tte edges, 
(indistinctly notched,) and rounded at both 
end*; of the same thickness with those of the 
Broad-leaved Laurusrinus: the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in large umbels (cymes) at the end or the 
branches, arc in shape and colour like those of 
the common Laurustinus, but smaller; and the 
stamens are much larger than the corolla : they 
appear in July, and are succeeded by roundish 
berries, which, when ripe, are blacK. It is * 
native oF America, flowering in May and June. 

There arc varieties with uetiduou* and ever* 
greet* leaves, 
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The eighth species rises with a woody stalk 
ten or twelve feel high, covered with a brown 
bark* and branching its whole length: the 
branches, when young, are covered with a 
smooth purple bark : the leaves two inches long, 
and an inch and quarter broad, slightly serrate, 
and on short slender footstalks* opposite or with¬ 
out order; the flowers in small umbels (cymes) 
lateral and terminating; these are white, and 
smaller than in the first sort, appearing in June, 
and are sometimes succeeded by berries. It 
grows naturally in most parts of North America, 
where it is commonly called Black Haw . 

The ninth has the stalks soft and pithy, 
branching out greatly from the bottom upward, 
and covered with a gray bark: the leaves three 
inches long, and nearly as broad, strongly 
veined, of a light green colour, placed opposite 
upon pretty long footstalks : the flowers in termi¬ 
nating corymbs, white, and almost as long as 
those of the firtt sort, appearing in June* It is 
a native of North America* 

There are varieties with the leaves smooth on 
both sides, and with the leaves downy under¬ 
neath arid drawn out to a point* 

In the tenth species the leaves are seldom more 
than two inches and a half long, and ati inch 
and quarter broad ; they are rounded at their 
base, but end in acute points, are veined and 
hairy on their under side, and not of so lucid a 
green colour as the following sort on their upper. 

There are several varieties; as the smaller hairy 
leaved, in which the umbels (cymes) of flowers 
are smaller, and appear in autumn, continuing 
all the winter* The plants are much hardier. 

The shining-leaved, in which the stalks rise 
higher, and the branches are much stronger: 
the bark is smoother, and turns of a purplish 
colour; the leaves are larger, of a thicker con¬ 
sistence, and of a lucid green colour: the umbels 
(cymes) are much larger, and so are the flowers; 
these seldom appear till the spring, and when 
the winters are sharp, the flowers arc killed, and 
never open unless they are sheltered. 

There is a sub-variety of this with variegated 
leaves; with gold-and silver-striped ; in which 
the branches arc warted, the younger ones four- 
cornered: the leaves opposite, ovate, on short 
petioles, rigid, shining, perennial; the younger 
ones hirsute, with short ferruginous villose hairs: 
flowers in crowded cymes, with littlebractes be¬ 
tween them: the corolla white; and the berries, 
when ripe, blue. 

The common, with narrower leaves, hairy only 
on the edge and veins underneath : the fruit 
smaller. 

And the Upright Taurus tinus. 

Cut fare .—These plants may some of them 


be increased by seeds, most of them by layers, 
many by cuttings, and a few by suckers. 

The seeds in the deciduous kinds should be 
sown in the autumn or spring in beds of light 
fine mould, being well covered in. The plants 
appear in the first or second year, and when they 
are of a twelvemonth's growth they should be 
planted out in nursery-rows, to be continued 
till of proper growth to plant out in the shrub¬ 
beries or other parts of pleasure-grounds* as 
from two to five feet* 

In the Laurustinus kinds, the seeds after being 
mixed with mould in the autumn soon after they 
become ripe, and exposed to the air and rain in 
the winter, should in the spring he sown on 3 
gentle liol-bed, or in pots plunged into it; the 
plants being continued in the bed till the autumn* 
when they should be removed and managed as 
in the layer method* The plants raised in this 
way arc said to be hardier than those raised from 
layers. 

The first sort is tedious in being raised from 
seeds. 

In the layer, which is the most expeditious 
mode of raising most of these plants, the young 
lower branches should be laid down in the au¬ 
tumn or spring, being pegged down in the usual 
manner in the earth, when they mostly become 
well rooted in a twelvemonth, and may then be 
taken off* and planted out where they are to re¬ 
main, or in the nursery; and sometimes, in 
some of the kinds, a few arc put in pots. 

The best season for removing the it nth sort 
is in the early autumn, that they may be well 
rooted before the winter* 

The first sort succeeds best by layers put down 
in the autumn* And the striped variety may be 
increased by budding it upon the plain sort* 

The cuttings maybe made in the autumn from 
the strong young shoots, being planted in a 
moist border in rows, when in the following 
summer many of them will be well rooted, and 
form little plants. Most of the deciduous sorts 
may be raised in this way. 

The suckers should be taken up in the autumn 
or spring with root-fibres, and be planted ont in 
nursery-rows to have a proper growth. The 
Guelder Rose may be readily increased in this 
wav, and sometimes the Laurustinus. 

The fourth sort is rather tender in winter 
while in its young growth, as well as the sixth, 
and should have protection in that season* A 
plant or two should be constantly laid in pots 
under shelter. This last is easily increased by 
layers. 

These plants afford much variety and effect in 
shrubbery and other parts of pleasure-ground, 
when planted out in a mixed order. The ev«r- 
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green sort are often used to cover disagreeable 
objects. The flowering evergreens are likewise 
often set out in pots. 

VICIA, a genus furnishing plants of the 
biennial; perennial, and annual hardy kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order bimhlphia 
J}ecaftdrtQ t and ranks in the natural order of 
Papilionacece or LegvminQsce. 

The character* are: that the calyx is a one- 
leafcd perianth, tubular, erect, ba If-five-cleft, 
acute: upper teeth shorter, converging, all of 
&|ual breadth ; the corolla papilionaceous: ban¬ 
ner oval, with a broad oblong claw, at the tip 
emarrinate with a point, bent back at the sides, 
with a longitudinal compressed raised tine: 
wings two, oblong, erect, halt-cordate, with an 
oblong claw, shorter than the banner : keel with 
an oblong two-parted claw, the belly compressed, 
semiorb.eubr, shorter than the wings; the sta^ 
niina hive Jiadclphous filaments, single and 
nine-cfeit: anthers erect, roundish, four- 

grooved : a necureous gland springs from the 
receptacle between the compound stamen and 
the germ, short, acuminate: the pistillnm is a 
linear germ, compressed, long: style filiform, 
shorter, ascending at an erect angle: stigma ob¬ 
tuse, transversely bearded below the up; the 
pericarpium is a long legume, coriaceous, one- 
celled, two-valved, terminated by a point: the 
seeds several, roundish. 

■ The species cultivated is V, Fc£g, The Bean* 

, It lias an annual root: the stem upright, 
about two fect high to three or four in the 
larger garden varieties, thick, angular; the 
leaves without tendrils: the leaflets about three 
pairs, ovate-oblong, tomentoae, convoluted: 
the flowers several together in the axils, white 
with a black silken spot in the middle of the 
vyin^s; the legumes thick, roundish, straight, 

E otilted, very woolly within, containing several 
trge ovate flatted seeds. It is a native ot Egypt. 

There are several varieties of garden beans \ as 
the Mazagan Bean, which is the first and best 
sort of early beans at present known. It is 
brought from a settlement of the Portuguese on 
the coast of Africa, just without the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and smaller than those of the Horse 
Bean. 

The early Portugal or Lisbon Bean, which is 
the next, and appears to be the Mazagan sort 
saved in Portugal, as it is very like those which 
are the first year saved in this country ~ It i* 
the most common sort used by the gardeners for 
their first crop, but they are not near so- well 
tasted as the Mazagan* 

■ The small Spanish Bean, which comes in soon 
after the Portugal sort, and is rather a sweeter 
beau* 


The Broad Spanish, which is a little later than 
the other, but comes in before the common 
sorts, and is a good bearer. 

The Sandwich Bean, which comes soon after 
the Spanish, and is almost as large as the Wind¬ 
sor Bean; but, being hardier, is commonly sown 
a month sooner. It is a plentiful bearer, but not 
very delicate for the table. 

The Toker Bean, which comes about the same 
time with the Sandwich, and is a great bearer. 

The White and Black Blossom Beans, which 
are also by some much esteemed; the beans of 
the former, when boiled, arc almost as green as 
peas; and being a tolerable sweet bean render* 
it more valuable. These sorts are very apt to 
degenerate, if tbeir seeds are nut saved with great 
care. 

The Windsor Bean is allowed to be the best 
of all the sorts for the table: when these are 
planted on a good soil, and are allowed sufficient 
room, their seeds will be very large, and in great 
plenty ; and, when they are gathered young, are 
the sweetest and best-tasted of all the sorts; but 
these should be carefully saved, by pulling out 
such of the plants as are not perfectly right, and 
afterward by sorting out all the good from the 
bad beaus. 

This sort of bean is seldom planted before 
Christmas, because it will not bear the frost so- 
well as many of the other sorts; so it is gene¬ 
rally planted for the main crop, to come in June 
ana July. 

And of the small early varieties, there is one 
which is chiefly planted for curiosity* It is a 
dwarf, six or ten inches in height, with branches 
spreading like a fan, and flowers succeeded by 
small pods, both in clusters; whence it is called 
Dwarf Fan or Cluster Bean. 

Also of the middle-sized later beans, a sorfc 
now very commonly cultivated is* the Long* 
odded Bean, a yard or more in height, a ^reat 
carer, the pods long and narrow, closely tilled 
with oblong middle-sized seeds. Of this there? 
are several sub-varieties, as, the early, the tall* 
the Turkey, 

The White-blossomed Bean, which has none 
of the black mark on the wings. The seed is 
semitransparent, and having less of the peculiar 
bean flavour, when- young, than any of the 
others, is by many in much esteem. It bears 
abundance of smallish, long, narrow pods, and 
the seeds are almost black when ripe. 

And there is a red-blossomed bean, with* 
smallish pods and seeds, but which is not near 
so palatable at that with white blossoms* 

There are also other varieties* 

Culture ,—These crops are raised with much: 
facility by sowing them at different times from 
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October to March, or later. The small aorta 
are mostly used for the earliest crops, and the 
first two or three of the above sorts are the most 
proper For the purpose; but the Mazagan kind is 
the earliest of all, ami most proper to plant for 
the first crop, amt the Portugal and Small Spanish 
Beau next, all of which should be planted early 
on warm south borders, or other sheltered sunny 
exposures, under or near walls, pales, or hedges, 
or other warm defended quarters, every month 
from October till the beginning of February; in 
order that if the first plan Ling should fail by in- 
dement weather in winter, the others may suc¬ 
ceed ; and if aH the crops should survive the 
frost, they will succeed qne another regularly in 
bearing. The planting should be performed in 
rows, ranging south and north, two feet and a 
half asunder, an inch and half deep, and two or 
three inches apart in each row. They may also 
be planted in erne row length-ways close along 
under a south wall, &c. 

The Dwarf Bean is not proper to be planted 
for any general crop, only a few for variety; and 
for which purpose it may be put in in autumn 
or winter, or in any of th* spring or summer 
months till June or July, in rows two feet 
asunder, or in patches about the borders. 

Of the middle-sissed sorts, the Long-pods, 
Bro;td*Spanibh, and White-blossomed Bean are 
the best for genera! culture; though some of all 
the others may be planted occasionally ; and the 
season For these sorts being put in, is for the 
first crop in November or December, on a broad 
wann border, or in any of the most sheltered 
kitchen-garden quarters, in rows two feet and 
half or a yard asunder, three inches distance in 
the row, and two or three inches deep; repeating 
the planting every month till March, in the open 
quarters'. 

Of the large kind, the Sandwich and Toker 
kinds, being generally more plentiful bearers, 
and of somewhat less succulent gfowth than the 
Windsor, are rather hardier to resist the frost, 
and may be planted earlier, as before Christinas, 
for the first crop ; and any time after, till May, 
if required; and of the Windsor, a small or 
moderate crop may be planted in December, in 
open mild-weather, anti a dry soil; in a larger 
supply in January ; and a first full crop in Fe¬ 
bruary; and (hence in full supplies, of these or 
any of the other larger sort, every three or four 
weeks, till the end of April, for the main crops; 
continuing planting them till the end of May, 
to have successions as long in the season as pos¬ 
sible, These should constantly- be planted in 
open exposures, in rows a yard asunder, or three 
licet and a half for the large Windsor sort; fcuror 
five inches asunder in each row, and three deep* 


They succeed in any common soil, bin where 
the land is manured for them it is the best. 

The general method of planting them is by 
the dibble, or in drills; for early planting in dry 
ground, a shallow drill may be first made, then 
planting the beans in a row along the bottom, 
allowing from two to four or five inches distance 
in the row, according to the size or growth of 
the different varieties, and from one and a half 
to three inches deep in the small and large beans; 
and when the plants arc come up about three 
inches high, they should be landed or earthed 
up on each side of the row with a drawing hoe, 
keeping them clear from weeds by occasional 
hoeing in dry weather; and after having advanced 
nearly to full growth and in bloom, it is proper 
to top the plants in general, which throws all 
the nourishment to the embryo pods, and 
greatly promotes their setting, and forwards their 
rowth; and in the latter crops prevents their 
cing so much annoyed with the small black fly, 
Ita gathering the crops, avoid pulling up the 
stems, especially when the land is moist, 

VINCA, a genus comp re he ruling plants of the 
shrubby, evergreen, upright, and frailing kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Pmtandria 
ManojpjnW} and ranks in the natural order of 
Contortte* 

The characters are: that the calyx is a five- 
parted perianth, erect, acute, permanent: the 
corolla one-petalled, salver-shaped: tube longer 
than the calyx, cylindric below, wider above, 
marked with five lines, the mouth a pentagon : 
border horizontal, five-parted : segments fast¬ 
ened to the apex of the tube, wider outwards" 
and obliquely truncate: the stamina have five 
filaments, very short, indexed and retroflexed: 
anthers membranaceous, obtuse, erect, curved 
in, fariniferous on both sides at the edge: the 
pistillum has two roundish germs, with two 
roundish little bodies lying by their sides; style 
one common to both, cylindric, length of the 
stamms: s tiffin a capitate, concave, placed on a 
flat ring: (he penearpium has two follicles, 
round, long, acuminate, erect, one-valved, 
opening longitudinally; the seeds numerous, 
oblong, cylindric, grooved, naked. 

The species cultivated arc: 1. PI minor , Small 
Periwinkle; 5. K major, Great Periwinkle; 3* 
K rosea, Madagascar* Periwinkle. 

The first has a perennial creeping root, with 
branched fibres: the whole plant smooth and 
shining: the stems round, slender, leafy, erect 
when in flower, from nine inches toa’font in 
height, and much higher whert supported by 
busTiea, marked on each side with a groove 
faintly impressed; after flowering, prostrate, 
elongated, taking root at their joints. Accord- 
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tug to Woodward, the flowering-* tem is upright 
in the spring, but in autumn ibe flowcts are 
borne on the shoots of the year, which are trail¬ 
ing : the leaves opposite, on footstalks about 
one-fourth the length of the leaves, which aac 

S lice enure, evergreen, shining, somewhat Like 
ose of Privet, not having the fringed edge 
observable in the second sort; the flowers ax¬ 
illary, alternate, solitary, void of scent, on nearly 
upright peduncles, almost twice the length of the 
leaves, round, smooth, and shining, pale blue. 
It is a native of Germany. 

It varies in the colour of the flowers; with 
pale blue, with purple, and white, and with 
double flowers; and the foliage is sometimes 
variegated either with white or yellow stripes* 
The second species is larger in all Us parts 
than the preceding; the stems erect, finally 
rooting at the end : the leaves broad-ovate, three 
inches long and two broad, of a thick consist¬ 
ence, finely fringed with short rigid hairs at the 
edge, on thick footstalks; the flowers solitary, 
alternate, on peduncles half the length of the 
leaves, of a purple bluciih colour. It is a native 
of France, Spain, 8tc, flowering in May. 

The third ha* an upright branching stem, 
three or four feet high, when young, succulent, 
jointed, purple; but as the plant advances the 
lower parts become woody; the branches liave 
the joints very close, arc covered with a smooth 
purple bark, and have oblong, ovate, entire 
leaves, two inches and a half long and an inch 
and half broad, smooth and succulent, setting 
pretty close to the branches; the flowers axillary, 
solitary, on very short peduncles; tube long and 
slender ; brim spreading open, flat, divided into 
five broad obtuse segments, which are reflexed 
at their points: the upper stir face of the petal is 
of a bright crimson or peach colour, and their 
under side pale flesh* colour; there is a succession 
of flow ers, from February to the end of October. 
It is a native nf Madagascar, China, &c. 

Culture ,—These plants are all capable of 
being increased by layers, cuttings, and suckers. 

In the first method, when the layers of the 
trailing branches are put'down into the ground, 
thev read i I y take root at almost any reason. This 
is very much the case with the first sort, as al¬ 
most every joint furnishes plants in the course of 
ihe summer ready to be put out in the autumn. 

The cuttings may be made from the stalks 
and branches, and be planted in shady borders 
in the autumn or early spring, where they will 
‘become well rooted by the following autumn. 

All the eons succeed in this way. 

In the third sort the cuttings should bo made 
from the young shoots and be planted in pots, 
plunging them in a hot-bed or the bark-bod; 


where they will become perfectly wdl rooted iq 
the same year, and may be potted off separately, 
being placed in the stove, and shifted as may be 
necessary into large pots. 

This sort may likewise he raised from seed, 
which should be sown in pots in the early spring 
filled with light rich earth, covering them wdl 
in, and plunging the pot3 in the hot-bed, or the 
bark-bed of the stove; and when the plants 
have a few inches growth, they should be pricked 
out into separate pots, replanning them in a hot¬ 
bed, giving proper shade and water, managing 
them afterwards as the cuttings. 

The suckers may be taken off with root-fibres 
iathe autumn or spring, and planted where they 
are to grow. 

The two first sorts afford variety in the borders, 
clomps, &c. while the last has a fine effect iq 
stove collections. 

VINE- See Vitis. 

VINERY, a sort of garden erection, con¬ 
sisting of a wall twelve or fourteen feet in height, 
extending from east to west, furnished with 
stoves, and proper flues, with roof and lights of 
glass, covering a border of some extent ^ as teir 
feet or more in width. When vines are to be 
-forced at an early season, upright glasses two 
and.half or three feet in height are o ft err em¬ 
ploy od in front, to support the roof, and to admit 
sun and light to the harder, which is frequently 
occupied with low-growing vegetables; but 
.when they are not wanted early, a low wall will 
answer equally well. In plate D. is seen an 
improved vinery, or house of this kind; in 
whlch fig, u shows the elevation i fig, 2, sec¬ 
tion of the end; fig. 3. section showing the 
flues : fig. 4. the pi au. It has been found to 
answer well in actual practice. In houses nf. 
this sort, supposing the wall to be twelve feet 
high, the breadth ten feet, and ihe height of 
the upright wall in front three feet, the roof 
will form an angle of ab<mt forty-three degrees, 
which experience has shown to be a simabJc^piich, 
Tor forcing vines with advantage. 

These sorts nf buildings may likewise be coiw 
stmeted on a plan somewhat similar to that of a, 
si ogle-pi tied pine-stove, having the baek wall 
fourteen feet high tire roof slanting, and co-* 
vering an extent of about sixteen feet; with a 
.flue running from east to west near the front 
wall* This is well suited not only for grapes, 
but early crops of, melons, strawberries, and. 
other similar kinds. 

To save the expense of glass; where there are 
pcach-houscs, the glass frames may he also em¬ 
ployed for the vinery, when constructed with 
4lus intention, and good grapes may be obtained 
from vines trained against walls about six fett d 
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high, by means of melon-frame glasses, where 
a small slanting roof is made proper to receive 
them. But a small degree of ft re-heat is of 
great advantage, and mijpit be applied either by 
aflued wall, the flue running through the house, 
or by cast-iron pipes for the purpose* 

4t These houses,'*' Mr, Nicol says, ** vary ex¬ 
ceedingly in construction; and although some 
lay great stress on this article, and there arc ex¬ 
tremes which ought not to be followed ; he is 
convinced the failure of success, in the production 
of the grape, is much less a consequence of bad 
construction in the house, than in the prepara¬ 
tion of the border, the choice of the kinds, and 
the general management. It has fallen to his 
lot to have the construction and management of 
three several and differently constructed grape 
houses, in the same garden, under his care, for 
years, which have equally and uniformly pro¬ 
duced excellent crops. This, in his opinion, is 
a proof of the necessity of a greater niceness in 
the formation of the border being observed, 
than in the construction of the house ; the firc- 

J lace and flues excepted, which should always 
e particularly attended to.” 

He also thinks that the site of a vinery is an 
object of such consequence to the welfare of the 
plant, and successful cultivation and production 
of well-flavoured fruit, that the greatest care 
should be taken in the choice of it. (t A gentle 
hill, having a south aspect, and considerable 
declivity that way, the suilastrong brown loam 
of two feet, over a bottom of dry sand, gravel, 
or soft clay, is, he says, the most desirable, and 
would be the least expensive of all situations. 
In this case, the border requires no paving or 
draining ; and admits of a proper mixture of 
sandy loam, vegetable mould, marie, and dung, 
by the removal of two feet of the natural bot¬ 
tom, with the natural soil, to form a border, 
perfectly adapted to the growth of the vine, in 
the following proportion, vist* One half strong 
brown foam, a quarter light sandy loam, an 
eighth vegetable mould of decayed tree leaves, 
and an eighth stable dung; to which add about 
a fiftieth part of shell marie. This is the com¬ 
position, he says, of the vine borders at YVemyss 
Castle, none "of which are less than four fret 
and one (owing to the accidental situation 
house) is six/' See Foucino of Vines. 
In order to form borders against these hot- 
walls in other cases, they should have the earth 
taken out two feet deep w here the ground is dry, 
but in other cases one foot will be sufficient, as in 
wet silU the borders should he raised at least 
two feet above the level of the ground, to pre¬ 
vent the roots of the vines from being inju¬ 
red by the wet* The bottom of this trench 
4 


deep, 
of the 


should be filled with stones, lime rubbish, See., 
a foot and a half or two feet in thickness, which 
should be levelled and beaten down pretty hard, 
to prevent the roots from running downward. 
The trenches should he made five feet wide at 
least, otherwise the roots will in a few yeans 
extend themselves beyond the rubbish, and, 
finding an easy passage downwards, run into 
the moist ground, ana be thereby much injured 
or destroyed; but before the rubbish is filled 
into the trench, it is a better method to raise a 
nine-inch wall, at that distance from the hot- 
wall, which will keep the rubbish from inter¬ 
mixing with the neighbouring earth, and also 
confine the roots to the border in which they 
are planted. This wall should be raised to the 
height of the intended border, and may be use¬ 
ful to lay the plate of timber of the frames upon, 
which will be necessary to cover the vines with 
when they are forced ; and where the borders 
are raised to any considerable height above the 
level of the ground, these walls may preserve the 
earth of the borders from falling down into the 
walks; but in carrying them up it will be proper 
to leave little openings about eight or ten feet 
distant, to let the water pass off by. As soon as 
the walls are finished and thoroughly dry, the 
rubbish should be filled in, as directed above, 
when there should be fresh light earth laid upon 
it two feet thick, which will be a sufficient depth 
of mould for the vines to root in. The borders 
should be prepared in this manner at least a month 
or six weeks before the vines arc planted, in order 
that they may have time to settle. See Vitis. 

VIOLA, a genua containing plants of the 
herbaceous fibrous-rooted perennial kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngmesia 
Monogamifi (Pen l and via Monogyma) , and ranks 
in the natural order of Campatmvece* 

The characters are; that the calyx is a five- 
leaved perianth, short, permanent: leaflets 
ovate-oblong, erect, more acute at the lip, ob¬ 
tuse at the base, fastened above the base, equal, 
but variously disposed : of which two support 
the uppermost petal, two others each a second 
and third lateral petals, and the remaining one, 
the two lowest petals together: the corolla fivc- 
pctalfed, irregular: petals unequal: the upper¬ 
most petal straight, turned downwards, wider, 
blunter, emarginate, finishing at the base in a 
blunt horned nectary, prominent between the 
leaflets of the calyx ; the two lateral ones paired, 
opposite, obtuse, straight: the two lowest 
paired, bigger, reflexed upwards: the. stamina 
have five filaments, very small ; two ol them, 
which arc nearest io the uppermost petal, enter 
the nectary by annexed appendages: anthers 
commonly connected, obtuse, increased by 
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membranes at the tip: the pistillum is a superior 
germ, roundish : style filiform, prominent be¬ 
yond the anthers: fcUgma oblique; the pericar- 
pium is an ovate capsule, three-cornered, ob¬ 
tuse, oiie-celled, thrce-valved: the seeds many, 
ovate, appendicled, fastened to the valves: the 
receptacle linear, running like a line along each 
valve. 

The species cultivated are: 1. V* odoraia t 
Sweet Violet; 2. V, p/rfr/w/a, Pal mated Violet; 
3. K pedaia. Multi fid-leaved Violet; 4. V* 
tricolor , Pansy Violet or Heart's Ease. 

The first has a fibrous whitish root; in old 
plants the upper part becomes knobby, and ap¬ 
pears above ground, the knobs being formed 
from the base of the petioles which are left 
yearly; from the bosom of these knobs spring 
the scions or runners which creep on the ground, 
and are furnished with leaves and the same kind 
of stipules which are observable at the bottom of 
the plant; these runners are very long, and in 
general do not produce flowers till the second 
year: the leaves somewhat rounded at the tip, 
notched at (he edge, on the upper side smooth 
and shining, underneath slightly hairy, when 
young rolled in at the edges on longish upright 
nearly smooth footstalks, which sometimes, 
however, have a few scattered hairs : the stipules 
from the stump of the root in pairs, lanceolate, 
toothed, pate; each tooth terminates in a minute 
gland: the flower-stalks springing from the 
root, taller than the leaves, smooth, bearing a 
pair of narrow bractes, pressed to the stalk, and 
placed above the middle of it: they are incur- 
vated at top, and support one nodding flower of 
a dark purple colour. It is a native of every 
part of Europe, flowering in March and April. 
It is in general very highly esteemed for its fra¬ 
grance* 

There are different varieties: as the single 
blue and white, the double blue and white, 
and the pale purple; it is also found with white 
flowers; and it has been found wild with 
double flowers. This variety is in much esteem, 
both for the superior size of the flowers and 
their extreme fragrancy; and as they appear 
later they keep up the succession* 

The second species has a perennial root: the 
leaves five*parted: the segments ovate: the 
middle segment wider; the outer one toothed 
only at ine base. It is a native of Virginia, 
flowering here in May and June. 

It is curious, and rare in this country, having 
no sweet scent to recommend it. 

The third has the leaves divided into seven 
parts or lobes, which are sometimes toothed; 
they are of (he sort called pedate : the flowers 
stand upon naked foot-stalks, are blue, and have 
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no scent. It id a native of North America, 
flowering in June. 

The fourth has the stem about four or six 
inches high, angular, pubescent, at bottom of 
a dull purple colour : branches alternate, erect: 
the leaves alternate, petioled, hairy especiallv 
about the edge, but sometimes smooth ; the 
lowermost often smaller and roundish, the up¬ 
permost narrow and slightly indented; the pc* 
dunclcs alternate, nea;ly quadrangular, chan¬ 
nelled oh the back, beut in at top : the petals 
obcordate, shorter than the calyx, and whitish 
or yellow.white, in its wild Mate, but longer 
than the calyx, and variegated with yellow and 
purple in gardens. The truly wild plant has 
sometimes a few purple streaks, and in a some¬ 
what improved state is blue or purplish, with or 
without yellow or white. It is a native of Eu¬ 
rope and Japan, flowering from May to Sep¬ 
tember. 

It varied with more than two colours; as 

[ mrplc, blue, yellow, white, improved and en- 
arged by garden culture. 

Culture *—!The first sort may be increased by 
seeds or parting the roots : the seeds may be 
sown in a bed of light earth, soon after (hey 
become ripe, in the beginning of autumn; and 
when they have some growth be removed into 
a shady border, until the autumn, when they 
may be set out where they are to grow. The 
double-flowered sorts afford no seed. The best 
mode is, however, by parting the roots in the 
early autumn, or after they have flowered, and 
planting them out in the borders, or in beds at 
good distances, at the Utter season watering 
ihem well. When intended for flowers they 
should not be parted oftener than ono t in three 
or four years. 

The second and third sorts succeed best by 
being planted in pots filled with loam and bog 
earth well mixed, plunging them in tbe mould 
of a north border, where they should be protect¬ 
ed in winter, or removed under a common hot¬ 
bed frame. 

The fourth sort rises readily from scattered 
seeds, and may be raised by sowing the seed 
where the plants are to grow in the autumn or 
spring. 

They may likewise be increased by planting 
out the off-set slips of the large bushy plants, 
taken off with mohfibres, in the autumn or 
spring, in the borders, or in beds for increasing 
their growth. The varieties may be preserved 
in this way with safety. 

These plants afford variety in the borders and 
other parts; and the first sort is useful for the 
flowers. 

VIOLET. See Yion. 
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VIOLET, DAMASK, and DAME’S. See 

J-] fvSHKHI9» 

VIOLET, DOG-TOOTH, See Erythro- 

ftltJM. 

VIPER'S GRASS, See Scorzonera. 
VIRGA AUREA. Sec Solidago, 
VIRGINIAN ACACIA, See Romms. 
VIRGINIAN CREEPER, See Clrssatis. 
VIRGINIAN GUELDER ROSE, Sec 3r^ 

RAA OPULIFOLIA. 

VIRGINIAN POKE. See Phytolacca 

DUCAXDBA, 

VIRGINIAN SILK- See Prrifloca. 
VIRGIN'S BOWER- See Clematis. 
Y1TEX, a genus containing plants of the 
hardy and under-shrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Dldynamia 
Angfaspermit i, and ranks in the natural order of 
Pevsonntce* 

The characters arc : that the calyx is a one- 
leafed perianth, tubular, cvlindric, very short, 
five-toothed: the corolla one* petal led, ringent: 
tubeeylindric, slender: border flat, two-lipped: 
upper lip trifid, with the middle segment wider: 
lower lip trifid, with the middle segment big¬ 
ger: the stamina have four filaments, capillary, 
a little longer than the tube, two of which are 
shorter than the others : anthers versatile : the 

i nstillum is a roundish germ: style filiform, 
ength of the tube; stigmas two* awl-sbaped, 
spreading: the pericarpmni is a globular berry 1 
or drupe, four-celled; the seeds solitary, orate. 
The species cultivated are : 1 , K ufgrms car- 
tus t Officinal Chaste Tree; 2. V* incisa. Cut¬ 
leaved Chaste Tree ; 3. V* trrjblia f Three-leaved 
Chaste Tree ; 4. V, Negundo^ Five-leaved 
Chaste Tree, ’ 

The first has a shrubby stalk eight or ten feet 
high, sending out their whole-length opposite 
branches, which are angular, pliable, and have 
a grayish bark ; the leaves for the most part op¬ 
posite upon pretty long footstalks; they are 
composed of five, six, or seven leaflets, spread¬ 
ing out like the fingers of a hand; the lower 
ones small, and the middle largest; they arc 
smooth and entire; the largest are about three 
inches long, and half an inch, broad in the mid¬ 
dle, ending in blunt points, of a dark green on 
their upper side, but hoary on their under : the 
flowers are produced in spikes at the extremity 
of the branches, from seven to fifteen inches in 
length, composed of distant whorls; in some 
plants they arc white, in others blue. They are 
generally laic before they appear. They have 
an agreeable odour when they open fair, and 
make a good appearance in autumn, when the 
flowers of most other shrubs arc gone. It is a 
.native of Sicily, 


There are varieties with narrow leaves, with 
broad leaves, with blue flowers, and with white 
flowers. 

< The second species has the stature of the pre¬ 
ceding, but smaller in all its parts, with qui- 
nate acuminate pinnatifid leaves pubescent un¬ 
derneath. It is a shrub seldom rising more 
than three feet high, sending out on every side 
spreading branches, which are slender and an¬ 
gular the leaves opposite upon pretty long foot¬ 
stalks; some composed of three, others of five, 
leaflets, which are deeply and regularly cut on 
their sides, like pi mi ah fid leaver, and end in acute 
points: the largest of these leaflets is about an 
inch and half long, and three quarters of an 
inch broad in the middle; they are of a dull 
green colour on their upper side, and gray on 
their under: the branches are terminated by 
spikes of flowers three or four inches long, dis¬ 
posed in whorls ; in some plants they are white, 
m others blue, and some have bright red flowersi 
they are in beauty from the middle of July to 
the beginning of September. It U a native of 
China. 

The third has the leaflets ovate, acute, quite 
entire, tomentose underneath, the two nearest 
to the petiole smaller; the stem is shrubby, 
branched, round, eight feet high, the thickness 
of a finger, procumbent, sometimes creeping; 
the leaves tematc, seldom quinate: leaflets 
waved;, dusky, green above, cinereous*hoary 
beneath, soft; common petioles long, opposite; 
the flowers violet in dichotomous, terminating 
racemes: the fruit small, globular, hard; 
smooth, black, like pepper, tour-seeded. It 
is a native of the East Indies. 

The fourth species has the stem arboreous, 
twisted, the thickness of the human arm, with 
spreading branches: the leaflets lanceolate, foe 
the most part quite entire, but sometime ser¬ 
rate, flat-veined, of a dusky ash colour, on op¬ 
posite petioles; the flowers purplish, in loose, 
terminating, erect racemes. It is a native of 
the East Indies. 

Culture* —The first sort may be increased by 
cuttings and layers; the cuttings should be 
planted out in .the early spring, in a fresh light 
soil, being often refreshed with water till they 
have taken root; afterwards ;he plants must be 
kept clear from weeds, and be protected during 
the following winter with mulch or mats; and 
about the middle of the following March, when 
the season is fine, be removed into the places 
where they are to grow, or into the nursery for 
two or three years to become strong:; being 
pruned up to form regular stems. 

T he layers of the branches may be laid down 
in the spring, being careful not to split them. 
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c atering them in dry weather; when in about 
a year they may be taken off and planted out in 
the same manner as the cuttings* 

The second sort may likewise be increased by 
cuttings, which should be planted in pots, 
plunged in a moderate hot-beu, covering them 
with glasses; when well rooted they maybe 
taken up, and be planted in separate small pots 
tilled with light earth, placing them in the shade 
till fresh rooted, afterwards placing them in a 
sheltered situation, with other green-house 
plants, until the autumn, when they must have 
protection from frost, and have very little 
water* They are late in putting nut leaves in 
(he spring, so as almost to appear dead. 

The third sort is raised from cuttings, which 
should be planted in pots in the early spring, as 
April, plunging them in a moderate hot-bed, 
covering them with hand-glasses, being slightly 
watered; when they have taken root, they 
should have free air admit Led in a gradual man¬ 
ner; then they may be taken up and planted 
out in separate pots filled with liirht earth, re- 
plunging them in the bed, and giving due shade. 
'Hicy should afterwards have plenty of free air 
when the weather is suitable, being treated as 
tender plants. It must he constantly kept in 
the stove, having free air in the summer season* 
It retains its leaves all the year. This may also 
be raised from layers* 

The fourth sort may also be raised from cut¬ 
tings, in ihc same manner as the second. 

The first sorts may be introduced in the 
*Imil>berje$, clumps, etc*, and the latter kinds 
afford variety in stove and green-house collec¬ 
tions. 

V1TTS, a genus containing plants of the de¬ 
ciduous climbing kind* 

It belongs to Ihc class and order Pentandria 
2rfQmpjnm $ and Tanks in the natural order of 

/AW eraevde* 

r The characters are: that the calyx is a five* 
toothed perianth, very sinalj: ihe corolla, petals 
five, rude, small, caducous : the stamina have 
five awl-shaped filaments, from erect spreading, 
caducous ; anthers simple ; the pi still um ts an 
ovale germ; style none: stigma obtuse-headed; 
the pt-ricarpiuni is a globular or ovate berry, 
two-celled: the seeds two, bony, turbinat*- 
cordate, contracted at the base, semi bilocular* 

The species cultivated are: 1. K. vinifera , 
Common Vine ; 2, K bitlicu 9 Indian Vine ; 
3. V. iathtmt 7 , Parsley-leaved Vine; 4* V * 
arlnren t Pepper Vine. 

The first is universally known to have a thick 
twisted irregular weak stem, covered with a 
brown cloven bark, and having very long tough 
.ietible branches, trailing along the ground, <or 


climbing trees by means of tendrils : the leaves 
are Lobed and sinuated, serrate, smooth and al¬ 
ternate, on long foot-stalks : the tendrils are 
opposite to a leaf, and are attended by the flower* 
in a raceme : the flowers arc whitish or herba¬ 
ceous, very small and insignificant in appear¬ 
ance, but having a very agreable smell : the 
petals cohering at the tip and concealing the 
genitals in manner of a veil, but soon fall off: 
the berry globular, in some varieties ovate, be¬ 
fore it is ripe regularly divided into five cells, 
but afterwards oue-cdled, almost pellucid, 
coloured in some, colourless In others. It is a 
native of most of the temperate parts of the 
world. In very cold regions it refuses to grow, 
and within 25° or even 3IV’ of the equinoctial line, 
it seldom flourishes so as to produce good fruit. 
In the northern hemisphere, the proper wiin: 
country is from 25° to 51° of latitude. 

According to Forsyth, the following are the 
varieties which arc iti most esteem in this cli¬ 
mate, for the hot-house, vinery, and the natural 
wall* 

SORTS PROPER FOR THE HOT-HOUSE* 

The White Muscat of Alexandria, or Alex¬ 
andrian Frontinac, in which the berries are 
oval, and the bunches long* * It has a rich vi¬ 
nous juice, and is esteemed an exceeding good 
grape for the hot-house. 

The Red Muscat of Alexandria, which re¬ 
sembles the former, only the berries arc of a red 
colour* 

The Black Muscadcl, which has large oval 
berries of a black colour and pleasant juice* 

The Red Muscadcl, which has large red ber* 
ries of an oval shape, and ripens late; the 
bunches are very large. 

The Black Damascus, which has large, round, 
black-coloured berries; the flesh is rich and 
well flavoured* It is an excellent late grape* 

The Black Grape from Tripoli, which has 
large black berries, and is an excellent grape* 

The White Hamburgh, which has large oval¬ 
shaped berries, and is a pretty good bearer. 

The Red Grape, from Syracuse, which is a 
very fine large grape* 

Lc Occur Grape, or Morocco Grape, which 
has berries of a tawny colour, and is highly 
esteemed* 

The Golden Galician Grape, which has large 
oval berries of a yellow colour, and tolerable 
flavour* 

The Black Raisin Grape, which has large 
black berries of an oval form ; the skin is thick, 
and the flesh firm. 

The White Raisin Grape, which resemble* 
the preceding ; only that the berries arc white* 

The MaJyoise, sometimes called the Blue 
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Tokay* which has smalt brownish berries pow* 
dered with a blue bloom ; the juice is vinous* 

The Syrian Grape, which has large* white, 
oval berries* with a thick ikin and Bard flesh* 
and is ajgood bearer. 

The. Damson Grape* which has very large 
berries of a purple colour. 

The Comichon Grajie, which has berries of a 
remarkable shape* long and narrow* of a white 
colour* with a firm sweet fl*sh + 

The Red Chasbclas* which is very like the 
Chasselas Blanc in size and shape* out is of a 
dark-red colour; it is a very good grape, blit 
ripens later than the White* 

SORTS PROPER FOR THE VINERY. 

The Red Front mac, or Muscat Rouge* which 
is a very fine grape* and greatly esteemed : it 
has large brick‘coloured berries* and the juice is 
of a highly vinous flavour. 

The Large Black Cluster, which is larger than 
the former* and has a very rough harsh taste. 
Mr. Speechly says* that he had this grape from 
Lisbon* and was assured that it is the grape of 
which they make red port wine. He has had the 
same grape eight or ten years. 

The White Grape* from Alcobaca* which 
hears large bunches of white juicy berries. 

The White Parsley-leaved Grape* or Ciotat* 
which has round berries* white* juicy* and 
sweet. There is a sort of the Parsley-leaved 
Grape with red fruit. 

The White Corinth Grape* which has a small 
round berry* with a fine juicy flesh of an agree¬ 
able flavour. 

The St. Peter’s Grape* which has a large oval 
beriy*of adeepblack colourwheuripe; the bunches 
are large* and the flesh juicy; it ripens late. 

SORT PROPER FOR THE WALL. 

The White or Common Muscadine* by some 
called the Chasselas* which resembles the Royal 
Muscadine* but the berries are smaller; and* 
although it is not so sweet as the Royal* it is the 
best grape that we have for a common wall* and 
a great bearer. 

SORTS PROPER FOR THE HOT-HOUSE AND 
VINERY. 

The Black Muscadine* which is agood bearer* 
and the berries are beautifully powdered with a 
blueish bloom. 

The Royal Muscadine* D'Arboyce, or Chas- 
scla s Blanc* which is an excellent grape; the 
bunches are large, and composed of round am¬ 
ber-coloured berries of.a rich vinous taste. In 
a fine season it ripens in September. 

The White Muscat* from Lunel* which has 


targe oval berries* of an amber-colour* and full 
of a vinous juice. It is a plentiful bearer* and 
highly esteemed. 

The Black Spanish* or A1 Scant Grape* which 
has black berries of a pleasant flavour. 

The Black Grape from Lisbon* which has 
large round juicy berries* and the bunches re¬ 
semble the Black Hamburgh. It is a good grape. 

The Black Frontinac, or Muscat Noir* which 
has pretty large round berries* black when ripe* 
and covered with a mealy powder. 

The Grizzly Frontinac* which has round ber¬ 
ries* of a colour composed of brown* red* and 
yellow. It has an excellent flavour. 

The Black Hamburgh* which has the bunches 
large* composed of large oval black berries, of a 
pleasant sweet juice and vinous flavour. It 
ripens in November. 

The Red Hamburgh* which has thin-skinned 
berries of a dark-red. They have a rich vinous 
flavour* and ripen about the same time with the 
former. 

The White Morillon* which has an oval¬ 
shaped juicy berry* and the leaves are downy or 
the tinder side. 

The Aleppo Grape, which has middle*sized 
berries* with a juioy flesh of a very fine flavour. 
It is a curious grape* frequently striped black 
and white. 

The Genuine Tokay* which is a white grape* 
with a thin skin* delicate flesh* and agreeable 
juice. 

The Lombardy Grape* which has fine* large* 
flame-coloured berries* full of a fine juice; and 
the bunches grow to a great size* frequently 
weighing more than six pounds. 

The Smyrna Grape, which has a large red 
berry* of a very fine flavour* and is esteemed a 
very good grape. 

The Brick Grape* so called from its colour, 
has small berries, but the juice is sweet. 

The Claret Grape* which has small black 
berries with a blood-red juice ; hut the grape is 
very harsh, if not perfectly ripe. j 

The Cat's Grape* which has small berries* of 
a pale-green colour; the flesh Is soft and juicy* 
but of a very disagreeable taste* unless quite ripe. 

The Greek Grape, in which the berries arc of 
a blueish white colour* and it is esteemed a fine 
grape. 

The Black Corinth, or Currant Grape, which 
has a small roundish berry* generally without a 
stone* of a deep black colour; it has a sweet 
juice* and ripens in October. 

The New Muscat of Jerusalem* which has 
large round berries of a red colour; some of 
which* in fine seasons, are as large as a 
gooseberry j but* as it does not ripen well on 
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the natural wall in this country, it might be 
worth while to try it in a hot-house or vinery. 

The Black Prince, which ha* fine Urge ber¬ 
ries, and the bunches grow to a large size : Mr* 
Forsyth has had them in a favourable season, on 
the natural wall, weighing a pound and a half ; it 
ripens on the natural wall in October. It de¬ 
serves a place in the hot-house and vinery. 

SORTS PROPER FOR THE VINERY AND WALL. 

The July Grape, or Morillon Noir Hatif, is a 
small round black berry of a sugary juice ; and 
is principally esteemed for being early ripe, 
which is in September. 

The Malmsey Muscadine somewhat resem¬ 
bles tile preceding ; the juice is very sweet, and 
of a high flavour. This is a good bearer, and a 
very fine grape. 

The Black Sweet Water has a small roundish 
berry, of a sweet taste ; but, being apt to crack, 
is not in much repute- The birds are very fond 
of this grape, which ripens in September* 

The Small Black Cluster has small oval ber¬ 
ries ; the leaves are covered with a hoary down. 
This is a very pleasant fruit. 

The Early White Grape, from TeneriSe; the 
berries are of a middling size, and the flesh re¬ 
markably sweet and juicy. 

The Auvema, or True Burgundy Grape, 
aometimes called the Black Mention, is an in¬ 
different fruit for the table, but is esteemed one 
of the best for making wine, 

SORTS PROPER FOR TH£ HOT-HOUSE, VINERY, 
AND WALL. 

The White Sweet Water, which has a large 
berry of a white colour, and very agreeable 
juice; it is esteemed an excellent grape, and 
ripens in September, 

The White Frontinac, orMuscat Blanc, which 
has large bunches coni posed of round berries; the 
juice of this gTape, when fully ripe, is exquisite. 

To this list are added the following sorts, 
without any descriptions ;~ 

The Black Framcindale, the Black Gibraltar, 
the Black Muscat of Alexandria, the Miller 
Grape, the New White Sweet Water, the Passe 
Musk, the Pearl Muscadine, the Red Con- 
stantia, the Red Raisin, the Sir Abraham Pit¬ 
cher's Fine Black, the Wes/s St* Peter, the 
White ConsUntia. 

The following are the sorts recommended for 
a sm&l. garden, by the same author 

M The White Muscadine, White Sweet Wa¬ 
ter, Black Sweet Water, Large Black Cluster, 
Small Black Cluster, the Miller Grape ; and 
the St. Peter’s, and the Black Hamburgh, 
answer well in favourable seasons/' 


The author of the Scotch Forcing Gardener 
observes, that 4 * amongst the numerous varieties 
of grapes, he docs not know above eighteen or 
twenty kinds worth a place in the vinery, and 
even that number cannot have places in an ordi¬ 
nary-sized house; but where there are two or 
three houses, a variety to the extent of twenty- 
four kinds may be encouraged, without trans¬ 
gressing the bounds of moderation/* The fol¬ 
lowing is the hst which he advises:— 

White Sweet Water, White Muscadine, 
Royal do. Black do. Black Frontinac, White do. 
Red do. Grisly do. Black Hamburgh, White do. 
White Raisin, Red do. Syrian, White Tokay, 
Flame-coloured do. White Passe Mosque, Gre¬ 
cian, White Muscat of Alexandria, Black do. 
Large Black Cluster, Black Constantia, White 
do. St. Peter's Grape, Lombardy, 

Out of which, he thinks, the proprietors of 
grape-houses may choose so as to stock any 
-house. 

e second species has the trunk woodv, 
sending out many slender branches furnished 
with branching tendrils, by w hich they fasten 
themselves to trees : the flowers in bunches like 
those of the other sorts; succeeded by berries 
or grapes of an austere taste: the size of the 
common vine, but with gray hairs scattered 
over the whole: the leaves undivided, almost 
smooth above, but villose and veined beneath 
with thick vessels t it has a simple tendril from 
the axils, and simple raceme from the middle 
of the tendril: the flowers white, like those of 
the common vine, and equal, on small lateral 
racemes: the berries round, brownish-green, 
small, watery, acid, eatable* It is said to pro¬ 
duce a great quantity of small black grapes in 
the lower hills of Jamaica; but they are of a 
rough taste, and would doubtless make an ex¬ 
cellent red wine if properly managed. It seems 
to thrive best in the Red-hilU. It is there known 
by the name of Water-withe. It is a native of 
the East and West Indies, &c* 

The third has the stalks and branches like 
those of the common gTape, but the leaves are 
c\tt into many slender segments : the grapes are 
round, white, and disposed in loose bunches. 
It is now little known, as the fruit has little 
flavour, and ripens late in autumn; only a few 
plants are preserved for the sake of variety. 

The fourth species has the stem woody, send¬ 
ing out many slender branches, which climb bv 
tendrils: the leaves are composed of many 
smaller winged leaves, divided somewhat like 
those of common Parsley, of a lucid green on 
their upper aide, but much paler on their under: 
the flowers axillary in loose bunches, very small, 
white, composed of five small petals, which ex- 
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C and and soon Fall off: they are not succeeded 
y any Fruit in this climate; but the berries which 
come from North America, their native place 
of growth, have generally three seeds in each of 
them- 

Culture .—The vine may be increased in dif¬ 
ferent ways : as by seeds, cuttings, layers, as 
well as grafting and inoculation; but the cut¬ 
ting andlayer methods are the most commonly 
employed- 

In raising vines from seeds, they should be 
sown in the early spring, as about the begin¬ 
ning of March, in small pots filled whh mould 
of the light fresh kind, to ihe number of three 
or four seeds in each, plunging the pots in a 
moderate hot-bed, the mould being gently 
sprinkled over with water, from a fine-rosed 
watering pot, every day when the weather is hot 
and dry, which should be performed in the laN 
ter part of the day as the sun disappears from 
the frame. But when the season is such as to 
keep the mould in the pots properly moist, the 
waterings may be omitted* As soon as the wa¬ 
terings have been performed, the frames should 
he shut down, and be kept in that state during 
the night when the heat is not too great* 

When the heat of the bed begins to decline, 
a lining of horse dung and fresh leaves should 
be added; or the heal be renewed by stirring the 
old beds up and making slight additions to them. 
This should be continued^ till the plants have 
acquired sufficient strength to support themselves 
without bottom heat. 

It will be necessary about the end of August, 
Mr* Forsyth says, (< to take the lights off, that 
the plants mav be hardened before winter, ta¬ 
king care to shelter them in frames covered with 
mats, which will prevent the frost in the latter 
end of October and beginning of November from 
injuring the tender shoots.” 

And when the plants are about six inches 
high, they should, he says, rt be transplanted 
singly into deep pots, forty-eights, filled with 
the same sort ot vegetable mould that is directed 
to be used for vines; taking great care not lo 
hurt the roots, nor to break the leaders; then 
plunging them again into the hot-beds t but if 
the heal of the old bed be too much decayed, it 
will be necessary to have a new one prepared 
before-hand, lo receive the pots as soon as the 
plants are transplanted. When they grow vigo¬ 
rously, it will also be necessary to shift them 
into thirty-twos. When the plants are ahove 
six inches high, they should, he says, be care¬ 
fully tied to small rods, leaving ouiy one stem 
for the first year. The rods should be as high as 
the frames will permit.” And when the leaves 
.begin to drop, they should, he $ays ? ** be care~ 


fully picked off the pots, to prevent the plants 
from getting mouldy, which would very much 
injure their growth.” 

He likewise advises, that they “ should be 
kept under frames, or put into the green-house, 
in hard winters, to slid ter them from severe 
frosts- In the spring, about March or the be¬ 
ginning of April, if From seed ripened in tins 
country, they may be planted .out against the 
walls where they are to remain ; but, if from 
seed imported from vine countries, he would 
advise not to plant above one or two against the 
wall, or in the hot-house, before a specimen of 
the fruit has been obtained, and proof afforded 
that the vines are worth cultivation.” It is 
likewise recommended that after they are pilot¬ 
ed, they should be cut at the third eye, if 
strong ; but at the second, if weakly ; at the 
same time rubbing off the lower bud with the 
finger and thumb, as directed below. 

Where the method by cuttings is made use 
of, these should be chosen from the shoots that 
are best ripened, and hare the shortest joints ; 
always having one or two joints of the last year's 
wood, cutting it perfectly smooth and a little 
rounding at the lower end, and as near to a joint 
of the old wood as possible* The upper end 
should also be cut smooth and sloping towards 
the wall; but if they are planted in beds or 
borders, the cut should always face towards the 
north. When cuttings are planted against piers 
or walls, it should be at about a foot distance 
from each other, according to the vacant space, 
and so deep as to have the second eye level with 
the ground, constantly rubbing off the lower 
eye; as by this means, where no accident hap¬ 
pens to the top bud, there will be a shoot pro^ 
duced from each eye, with a little one under, 
which should always be rubbed off as soon as it 
begins to swell; as if suffered to grow to any 
considerable size there will be danger of inju¬ 
ring the large one in rubbing the small one off. 
All the runners and side-shoots should likewise 
be picked off as directed above, leaving only 
two shoots, which should be trained at their 
full length. About the beginning of February 
they may be pruned, leaving one or lwr> eves 
on each according to the strength of the shoot, 
which should be managed as explained below. 

i€ For the first year,” Mr. Forsyth say?, 
“ especially if the summer be dry, and proper 
attention be not paid to the watering of them, 
they will make but little progress; but in the 
second year it may be plainly discerned which 
is the strongest plant, which onlv should, he 
says, be left to fill up the vacant space on ihe 
wall ; the rest should be taken up and pi anted in 
other situations where they are wanted for fruit.” 
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A method is made use of by Mr, Speedily 
and others, of propagating the vine from one 
eye, and a few inches of the preceding year's 
wood, which they prefer to those raised by cut¬ 
tings in the common way, mi these accounts : 
“ they have more abundant roots, grow shorter 
jointed, arc more prolific, and will, if permit¬ 
ted, come into hearing the second year/' 

It is advised that choice should be made of 
cuttings after a warm dry season, when the 
wood ripens rfell; each cutting having two 
inches of the old wood, with one eye of lhe 
new. When the vines are pruned there is great 
choice ; they should therefore be then selected 
of a middling size, the wood round and per¬ 
fectly ripened* 

After this, pots are to be filled with rich light 
mould, that has hern well meliorated and pre¬ 
pared some time before. The cuttings being 
then prepared for planting, by the bottom 
part being cut perfectly smooth; if any of the 
old dead snags remain, they should be cut off 
close to the quick wood, and the top cut sloping 
towards the back of the hot-house or frame, 
when placed in them* Mr* Forsyth recom¬ 
mends if planting only one culling in each pot, 
which as to size should be a deep forty-eight; 
by that means he thinks the plants will grow 
much stronger and quicker than when many are 
crowded together, and the sun and air will have 
a freer admission to ripen the wood; for, when 
many are planted in one pot, they shade one 
another, and in a considerable degree prevent 
the sun and air from passing freely among them. 
When the plants begin to get strong, and the 
pots full of roots, it will be necessary to shift 
them from the forty-eights to thirty-twos/* 

4 * This mode ishe says, best adapted for pri¬ 
vate gardens; but for nurserymen, &c., who 
raise plants for sale, and cannot conveniently 
spare so much room, it may be necessary to 
plant three or more cuttings in each pot/' 

And in these cases the same rules for water¬ 
ing, transplanting, shifting, &c. t are to be at¬ 
tended to as was directed for the seedling plants, 
Mr. Forsyth observes, that it is 44 a method 
very frequently practised by nurserymen and 
ardeners, when they wish to have their plants 
t for sale the same year, to plant them in pots, 
and place them in the hoi-house among the tan, 
on the flues, or round the curbs of the pit* And 
he has seen it employed with great success* In 
this way they may,** he says, 4f Be raised either by 
planting them singly in small pots, or several in 
a pot, according to its size, planting them out 
- separately when they have taken root, having a 
hot-bed ready to plunge the pots in as soon as 
they are transplanted* In this manner they be¬ 


come much forwarded in their growth, and are 
before the autumn in a state fit for sale/* 

In raising vines in the layer manner, the 
meihod usually made use uf is by stools, in the 
open quarters of the garden, in the same man¬ 
ner as nursery-men propagate forest-trees and 
shrubs : but the best way, according to Forsyth, 
is to take layers from these on walls or palings, 
training the shoots at full length during the sum¬ 
mer ; when about the month of February some 
oF the finest and strongest shoots should be cho¬ 
sen, laying them across the foot-path into pots 
(twenty-fours or six teens) filled with fresh 
mould, and plunging them in the ground about 
two inches below’thc surface; at the same time 
making an incision or two in the old wood, or 
giving it a twist just below a joint; and though 
they will generally take without notching or 
twisting, it is nevertheless advised, as the surest 
way, to have that done* The layers should then 
be cut, leaving two or three strong eyes upon 
each* And wnen the shoots begin to run, they 
should be tied to long stakes, to prevent their 
being broken by the wind; all the runners and 
side-shoots being picked off, leaving only two 
or three fine strong shoots on each plant, which 
should be trained at full length during the sum¬ 
mer season. 

As soon as the shoots are laid down, it will be 
necessary to mulch them with good rotten dung, 
or rotten leaves, which will keep the mould 
moist; and in very dry summers, a good water¬ 
ing should be given once or twice a week: this 
will wash in the dung or leaves about the roots, 
and induce the layers to shoot with more vigour. 
Mr* Forsyth says, 44 that in this method ot lay¬ 
ing, two or three rows of layers may be had 
from one wall: taking care to lay the branches 
alternately, and to keep the pots plunged about 
two inches below the level ot the ground/' 

The same writer ad vises in choosing vines from 
the nursery, to select 44 those which have the 
strongest and longest shoots/’ 

He observes that where the above directions 
are properly attended to, the plants wilt be well' 
rooted in the pots before autumn, and fit for 
planting in vineries, hot-houses, or other situa¬ 
tions. And when they are to be planted out, 
they should, he thinks, be carefully cutoff from 
the mother vine and carried in the pots to where 
they are intended to be planted; taking care to 
preserve the balls as much as possible wnen they 
are turned out of them* 

It is added that 44 if the season be warm and 
fine, the grapes of the early kinds ripen very 
well on these layers before they are taken up^ 
and, if properly managed, they will bear some 
fruit the first year after planting. One of the 
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strongest shoots must, he says, be left nearly 
at full length, cutting it as high as the uppers 
most full bud, leaving nothing hut round well- 
ripened wood. If there are three shoots, the 
remaining two should be cut so as to leave only 
two full eyes upon each, which should be trained 
at length, as before directed, to produce fine 
wood tor the next year* The shoot which was 
trained the preceding year should then be cut 
down, leaving only two strong eyes to produce 
wood for the following year; and so on every 
year, cutting the branches alternately; by this 
means the walls always may be kept covered 
with fine healthy bearing wood, and a great 
deal of time be saved in furnishing hot-houses, 
vineries, and other places. It is remarked that 
ff this method of laying is practised with great 
success, by many nurserymen in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London," 

In the producing of vines by grafting, choice 
should be made of cuttings for grafts, or scions, 
from the best-bearing branches of the sorts in¬ 
tended to be propagated at the season of pruning* 
In general the bottom part of the last year's 
shoot is to be preferred; out in well-ripened vi¬ 
gorous wood, any part of the shoot will answer, 
provided it be not too long jointed. These cut* 
tings should be preserved m pots filled with light 
sandy earth till the time of grafting. 

The periods for performing the operation are 
different according to the vines; for those in the 
pine stove, the beginning of January maybe proper, 
but the middle*)? March for those growing in the 
open air. Tn general they shotnd be grafted 
about three weeks before they begin to break in¬ 
to bud- And upon small stocks not more than 
an inch in diameter, cleft-grafting is the most 
proper; but upon larger stocks, whip-grafting is 
to be preferred. In hoth methods care should 
be taken in fitting the stock and scion together, 
and the operation should be performed with 
great exactness ; fastening them together with 
bass matting, and covering them with clay in 
the usual way. After the operation the scion 
will sometimes begin to push in a few weeks, 
hut it frequently remains dormant two or three 
months; during this period the stock must be 
stripped of all its shoots as soon as they appear; 
and to preserve the scion in a vegetative stale, 
the clay must be kept moderately moist, by 
Wrapping wet moss round it, and by keeping 
the moss constantly sprinkled with water* And 
when rt has made shoots five or six inches long* 
the clay and bandage must be carefully taken off. 

The method of grafting by approach is ad¬ 
vised by some, however, as the best mode of 
raising vines. In this case it is necessary to have 
the plant intended to be propagated, in a pot 
) 


Strong plants, that have been two or three years 
in pots, are to be preferred; but plants from 
the nursery may be potted, and grafted in the 
same season, if brought into a not-house or 
vinery. It is suggested that fine grapes and' 
good wood may be obtained even the first sea¬ 
son, by any of these methods, but particularly 
by the last; in which it is evident the graft has 
a double support, as from the stock, and the 
plant in the pot. 

In this sort of grafting the clay and bandage 
should remain two or three months after the 
graft has formed an union ; for, if it be taken off 
sooner, the graft will be very liable to spring 
from the stock. The pot should be plentifully 
supplied with water till the month of August, 
when the graft should be separated from ihe T 

E lant in the pot. Two or three inches of wood 
elow the bottom of the graft may be left, but 
should be taken clean off at the next pruning in 
winter. 

The Syrian Vine is recommended as the most 
proper for stocks, and plants of this sort raised 
from seeds are greatly preferable For this pur¬ 
pose to plants raised either from layers or cut¬ 
tings. 

The principal advantages of the grafting mode 
of raising vines are; that if a waif should have 
been planted with bad kinds, instead of stub¬ 
bing them up, and making a new border, by 
which several years must elapse before the wafl 
can again be completely filled, in this way their 
nature may be changed immediately; as good 
grapes may be obtained from the same year's 
graft; an<l in a hot-house the grafts, if per¬ 
mitted, will frequently shoot thirty or forty feet 
the first summer; that in small vineries or 
frames, where great variety could not be bad in 
the common way, it may be procured by this 
means on the same plantand that of the im¬ 
provement of the various kinds, particularly the 
small ones, which generally make weak wood. 
The method by inoculation may likewise have 
advantages in some cases of a similar kind* 

When any of the vines that have been raised 
from seed do not prove of a good flavour, they 
arc proper for grafting or marching the finer 
sorts of vines bn ; for, as the coarser sorts grow 
more vigorously than the finer, nhey are, on 
that account, more fit for grafting or inarching. 

It is remarked, that ” the best manure for 
vines is a mixture of vegetable mould, rotten 
spit-dung, and fresh loam (turf and all); this 
should be thrown in a heap, and frequently 
turned, for a year or two before it is made use 
of/' 

Pruning and Training Pines *—In the manage¬ 
ment of the vines after being thus raised and 
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trained, as they rarely produce any bearing shoots wrong way, and when the shoots are after* 
from wood that is more than one year old, care wards trained upright, they wil! have their mi- 
should be taken to have such wood in every part der surface upward ; and until the leaves are \ 

ofthetrees; for the fruit is always produced upon turned again, and have taken their right posi- 
the shoots of the same year, which come out from tion, the fruit will not thrive ; so that the not 
buds of the last year's wood* The method observing this management wilt cause the 
practised by gardeners is to shorten the branches grapes to be a fortnight or three weeks later be¬ 
ef the former year’s growth, down to three or fore they ripen : besides, by suffering the fruit 
four eyes, at the time of pruning ; though some to hang from the wall, and be shaded with the 
leave these shoots much longer, and think that closeness of the branches, it is greatly retarded in 
by this practice they obtain a greater quantity of its growth ; therefore during the growing season 
fruit; but what is gained in quantity is probably you should constantly look over the vines, dis- 
lost in quality ; therefore the best method is placing all dangling branches and wild wood, 
perhaps to shorten the bearing shoots to about and fasten up The other shoots regularly to the 
four eyes in length, as the lowermost seldom is wall; and towards the middle of June the bear- 
good, and three buds are sufficient, as each ing branches should be stopped, which will im* 
will produce a shoot, which generally has prove the fruit, in doing which three eyes should 
two or three bunches of grapes : 90 that from always be left above the bunches. But though 
each of those shoots there may be expected six this is practised on those shoots which have fruit* 
or eight bunches, which is a sufficient quantity, it is not to be performed upon those which are 
These shoots must be laid in about eighteen intended for bearing the next year, as these 
inches asunder; as where they are closer, when must not be stopped until the middle of July, as 
the side shoots are produced, there will not be by stopping them too soon it may cause the 
room enough to train them against the wall, eyes to shoot out strong lateral branches, and in 
which should always be provided for; and as that way injure them* In the summer season 
their leaves are very large, the branches should care should be taken to rnb off all dangling 
be left at a proportionable distance from each branches, and train up the shoots regularly to 4 

other, that (hey may not crowd or shade the the wall as before, which greatly accelerates the 
fruit too much. ^ ^ growth of the fruit, and admits the sun And air 

In the winter pruning of the vines, it is ad- more freely to them, which is necessary to ripen 
vised to make the cut just above the eye, sloping and give the fruit a rich flavour; but the 
it backward from it, that, if it should bleed, the branches should not be too much divested of 
sap may not flow upon the bud; and where their leaves, as is the practice with some, 
there is an opportunity of cutting down some Mr. Forsyth has, however, attempted another 
young shoots to two eyes, in order to produce mode of pruning and training vines, from trials 
vigorous shoots for the next year’s bearing, it made on vines planted against the piers of a 
should always be done, as in stopping of those south wait, among peaches, nectarines, and 
shoots which have fruit upon them as soon aa plums, tcc., in which the fruit was so small 
the grapes arc formed, which is frequently prae- and hard as to be unfit for the table. They had 
tised, it often spoils the eyes for producing been trained upright, which induced such a 
bearing branches the following year. The usual luxuriance of growth as made the sap to flow into 
season for this pruning is the end of October. the branches in Lite place of the fruit. i( He let, 1 ' 

About the end of April, or the beginning of he says, ** in 17&9, two strong branches grow 
the following month, when the vines begin to to their foil length without topping them in the 
shoot, they should be carefolly looked over, summer, and in the following year trained then! 
robbing off all small buds which may coniefrom in a serpentine form, leaving about thirty eyes 
the old wood, which only produce weak dan- on each shoot, which produced one hundred 
gliug branches; as aUo when two shoots are pro- and twenty fine bunches of grapes, weighing 
a need from the same bud, the weakest of them from one pound to a pound and a quarter each, 
should be displaced, which will cause the others Every one that saw them said that the large ones 
to be stronger; and the-sooner this is done the were as fine as forced grapes; while the small 
better* And in the middle of the last month ones produced from branches of the same vine, 
they should be gone over again, rubbing off and trained and pruned in the old way, were bad 
displacing all the dangling shoots as before, and natural grapes, and not above twice the si ze of 
at the satne time fastening up all the strong large currants. And in order more fully to 
branches, so that they may not hang from the prove the success of the experiment, he next 
wall; for, if their shoots hang down, their leaves year trained five plants in the same way, allow* 
will be turned with their upper surfaces the .ing the shoots intended for bearing wood to nm 
Vol. FI. 3 U 
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to their Full length in summer, training them lay m the wood very thin in the summer season* 
wherever there was a vacancy between the old that the stm and air may be freely admitted in 
trees; where there \va* none, he ran them along ripen it well, as by these means it wit] grow very 
the top of the wall, without topping them* hi strong*. . Great care should also be taken to keep 


winter he trained them m a serpentine manner 
po as to fill the wall as regularly as possible ; 
they were, he savs, as productive as those in the 
former year* Ami after a three years' trial, he 
thouglit he was warranted to follow the same 
practice with the whole ; when in the year 1793 
he sum, he says, tor the use of his majesty and 
the royal family, three hundred and seventy- 
civil t baskeis of grapes, each weighing about 
three pounds, without planting a single vine 
more than there were the preceding year, in 
which he was able to send only fitly-six baskets 
of the same weight; and those so bad and ill- 
ripened that he was ashamed of them, as they 
were not fit to be sent to the table/* 

This, he thinks, sufficiently proves the great 
advantage that the serpentine method of training 
possesses over the common method* He ad¬ 
vises that the shoots should be brought as near 
as possible from the bottom of the vine, that the 
wall may be well covered* When the walls are 
Vigh, and the shoots from the serpentine 
branches strong, they are some times let remain ; 
but if the walls are low, and the serpentine 
branches produce weak shoots* they are cut out 
in the autumnal pruning, and the strongest of 
the young wood trained up in their room* 

As the size and fineness of the bunches of 
grapes depend in a great measure on the bearing 
wood being strong and well ripened, great at¬ 
tention should be paid to these circumstances. 
Where the vinc3 produce small bunches, they 
should be cut down to tw o or three eyes, in order 
to have strong wood for the ensuing year* And 
as it has been seen that vines bear their fruit on 
the wood that was produced the preceding year, 
when there is a great deal of old naked wood on 
them, as generally is the case, with some small 
.-weak shoots at the extremities, they should al¬ 
ways be cut down as near to the ground as pos- 
Mbfe, iu which case there will be no fruit for 
that year* But another mode is sometimes prac¬ 
tised, which is to cut every other shoot, leaving 
the old ones to produce some small grapes; when 
in the following year there will be plenty of fine 
wood, provided care be taken to nail in the 
strongest shoots, and pick off all the side-shoots 
that are produced from the eyes, pinching them 
off with the finger and thumb, or cutting them 
out with a sharp penknife close to the bud or 
eye; but never twisting them; as by twisting 
them the bud that produces the grapes the 
next year is hurt; being always attentive to cut 
as near to a bud as possible, and taking care to 


ihe shoots nailed to the wall, which will prevent 
their beiriff broken by high winds; picking off 
all the side-shoots every time tliey arc nailed, 
which should be done several times during the 
summer months, according to the quickness of 
their grow th* In line weather they grow so very 
rapidly that it is necessary to look them over 
once every fortnight or three weeks to have them 
in good order. The vines should never be suf¬ 
fered to run together in a cluster, and mat, a£ 
it infallibly ruins them for bearing the succeeding 
year* The shoots that have been trained in a 
serpentine manner, are advised by Mr. Forsyth 
to be topped, as soon as the grapes conic to the 
size of very small green peas, at a joint or two 
above the fruit; but neither the leading shoot* 
nor that which is intended to bear fruit the 
next year, should ever be topped. 

In the second year Mr. Forsyth never recom^ 
mends “the pruningof vines to be performedtill 
the beginning of February, except in such sea¬ 
sons as are very forward* It is, however, the 
common practice with some to begin pruning 
soon after the fall of the leaf, before the wood 
becomes hard; but if a frost sets in before the 
wood is hard, in particular after wet summers 
and autumns* it is apt to be very much injured ; 
he has frequently seen it almost killed after 
autumnal pruning. And he observes that there 
is often fine weather in the mouths of October, 
November, and December, with sun and drying 
winds, which helps to ripen the wood after wet 
autumns.” 

It is advised* “ when the vine leaves begin 
to fall, to take a soft broom and sweep them 
off upwards in a gentle manner, which will be 
of great service in assisting to harden tlic wood/* 
In beginning to prune in February, it is recom¬ 
mended always to make choice of the strongest 
and longest shoots, leaving them as long as the 
eyes are found good and plump, and the wood 
round; hut by wo means to leave them when 
they become flat, as in that case they seldom 
bear fruit; and if they do, it will be very small. 
Mr. Forsyth never lays in any that has less than 
fifteen, and from that to thirty good eyes, ac- + 
cording to the strength of the shoot, which will 
roduce two bunches from every good eye* He 
as had seventy bunches of grapes from one 
shoot. The shoots that have bonie fruit in the 
preceding year should be cut out the next year, 
except where the wall is to be filled and the 
shoots are very strong* Plenty of fine" healthy 
young wood is easily provided, if care be taken 
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in the winter pruning ; therefore, none should 
be left but the fine strong wood, cutting con¬ 
stantly at the second, third, or fourth eye ; rub¬ 
bing the lowest bud off, and that which comes 
out "at the joint between the new and 1aH year a 
Vood. \W these means as much fruit will, he says, 
be procured from these short shoots as by the 
common way of pruning. It is necessary to leave 
two or three of the strongest shoots for next 
year's bearing wood, and never to top them* 
When there is not room to tram them, they 
mav be led over the tops of the other trees, if 
the vines are planted against spiers; or be rim 
behind the standards, if there be any, which u 
generally the case where the walls are high. In 
this way all the wall will be covered, which will 
have a' very beautiful appearance when the 
fruit is ripe, besides furnishing a plentiful cup* 
ply of fine grapes. The shoots at the bottom of 
the wall may be run behind the dwarf trees, 
or be tacked down over the top ot the wall on 
the other side where the walls arc low. Mr* 
Forsyth has had very fine grapes on east and 
west walls, in good seasons, between peaches, 
plums, &c*, particularly when the trees are 
young/’ In these cases he advises to ** keep 
cuttinr in tbe vims as the other trees grow and 
fill up the walls. He also train? them over the 
tops of trees on each side; which, he says, never 
dues any harm to the trees below, provided they 
arc kept nailed to the wall, tic has also planted 
vines between trees on north and cast aspects, 
and trained them o\*et the lops of the south and 
west w alls to fill the upper parts, till the peaches 
and nectarines cover them/’ He then cuts 
away part of the vines, leaving only as many 
shoots as he mav think necessary. ** Two years 
a£ro, he snys, he removed some old apricots that 
covered a wall about one hundred and sixty-five 
Feet long, and planted them against a new wall, 
leaving five vines that were planted against the 
piers; These five plants have, in the course of 
two years, covered the above wall from top to 
bottom, and tear plenty of fine grapes every 
year* He says he also moved an old vine on a wall 
near to the above, and cut it in pretty close, 
when it has in three years spread twenty - six 
yards, and tears very fine fruit. And against 
one of the piers had, he says, been planted a 
black Hamburgh grape, and at the other SLdeof 
the same pier a Muscadine, at the distance of 
about two feet from each other ; he pruned them 
both according to his method, and the second 
vear after, they produced one thousand one 
hundred bunches of fine grapes/' It is added 
<( that he also tried an experiment by taking some 
*ho<« from a south wall, opening the ground 


deep enough to lay them in across the footpath 
at the distance of udouL four feet from the wall, 
and tied them to stakes, training them as espa¬ 
liers, laying in the wood as’ directed tor wall?," 
and keeping them as low as possible, ihat they 
might not shade the bottom of the wall; heaUu 
pruned-them as be does those against walls, lav¬ 
ing the shoots in very long, except those that 
were intended to bear fruit next year, from 
which he took off all the side-shoots and run¬ 
ners against the wall and espaliers. In a favour¬ 
able season these bear, be says, very fine fruit, 
better than what is got from the walls by the 
old method of pruning/' 

The use of the composition is advised as soon 
after pruning as possible ; for, as the vine is very 
porous, it soon unbibrt the wet and moisture, 
which brings it quickly to decay. He adds, 
that u if at any time a vine should be cut late in 
the season, it will be apt to bleed much; in 
which case the powder should be applied, re¬ 
peating the application till the bleeding stops/' 
He stales that nc cut two strong vine-tranches 
in the month of June, and three more in July, 
in very hot weather, on purpose to try the effect 
. of tbe- powder in slopping the bleeding. Hie 
sap rose so strong that it worked out at the lop 
in a froth; he applied the powder, which in a 
short time entirely stopped it/’ These direc-’ 
tions are chiefly for vines on the natural wait, 
though the same method has been advised to be 
practised for forced grapes* 

Grape-vines require a dry light soil, and such 
a situation as ha* a full south aspect. 

Mr. Forsyth advises, « after the grapes are 
set and begin to swell, to water them with 
the barrow engine, sprinkling them all over the 
leaves and fruit, pressing the Fore finger over the 
top of the pipe; by which the water can be 
thrown as fine as small rain, which will wash 
all the dust off the vines and leaves, that are 
frequently covered with it, especially where the 
garden is near a public road. The insects should 
hkewise be washed off the trees. In fine w eather 
he sprinkles all the wall-trees three times a week, 
which keeps them clear from insects, and pro¬ 
motes the swelling of the fruit; but this opera¬ 
tion must never, he says, be performed when the 
nights are cold and frosty. The sprinkling of 
the trees should be begun when the sun is in an 
oblique direction, or gone off the wall, which 
may be about four o'clock on a south aspect; a* 
bv doim* it at this time the leaves will have 
time to^dry before night, and so prevent the 
fmst, if there should be any in the nighl, from 
injuring them. In very hot and dry weather the 
tree* should have a good bottom watering once 
3 U 2 
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a week, which will forward the swelling of the cording 10 the distance between the bunches, and 
fruit. Vines require a great deal of watering ; a little on the outside of the fruit at each eud ; 
but when the fruit is fiilfv swelled, you should both ends being sealed with some common 
leAye it off, particularly when the nights beginlo sealing-wax, such as wine merchants use for 
get cold,as it would hurt the flavour of the fruit* scaling their bottles with, which you may buy 
fC In order to preserve the grapes, as soon as at the wax chandler’s ; then hang them across a 
the large fly makes its appearance, plenty of line in a dry room, taking care to clip out, with 
bottles a little more than half filled with some a pair of scissars, any of the berries that begin 
■weet liquor should be provided to entice the to decay or become mouldy, which if left would 
flies to enter them, where they will be drowned, taint the others. In this way he has kept grapes 
The bottles should be hung ou the nails at pro- till the sixth of February j but if they are cut 
per distances all over the vines, and also some before the bunches are too ripe, they may be 
of them placed at the bottom of the walls. The kept much longer than that period, 
blue fly comes much earlier than the wasp, and They may also, lie says, be kept by pack- 
is no less destructive to the fruit. It is there- ingthem in jars, (every bunch being first wrap- 
fore necessary lo hang up the bottles betimes, in ped up in soft paper), and covering every layer 
order to destroy as many of them as possible be- with bran, which should be well dried before it 
fore the wasp makes its appearance, to have the is used, laying a little of it in the bottom of the 
bottles ready for this second enemy* jar; then a layer of grapes, and so on, a layer 

44 When the grapes begin to ripen, the birds of bran and of grapes alternately, till the jar is 
begin to attack the fruit \ when it is necessary filled, then shaking h gently, r L nd filling it to 
to oag some of your fine handsome bunches, the top with bran, laying some paper over it, 
but to bag them all would be an endless trouble and covering the top with a bladder tied firmly on 
where there is a full crop and a large garden. to exclude the air; when the top or cover of the 
4 * Of course where the bunches are very thick, jar should be put on, observing that it fits as 
the quickest way is, he says, to cover the trees close as possible, placing them in a room where 
with net?, or buntine (a kind of stuff of which a fire is kept in'wet or damp weather.** 
ships 1 colours are made), which will admit a free Forcing of Vines -—This is performed in dif¬ 
air to the grapes, and dry soon after rain. They ferem sorts of buildings, contrived for the pur* 
will alio in the spring, he thinks,be a good covering pose; such as hot walls and vineries, as well at 
for the trees, in cola, wet, or snowy weather; The by hot-houses or stoves. See Vikbrt, 
bunches of grapes should always be kept under In the former cases, when the borders have 
the shade of the leaves till they begin to ripen; been prepared and made up in the manner di- 
when you may begin to pick off the leaves reeled under the head Vinery ; when proper 
which cover the fruit (leaving those a little plants of one or two years growth in pots cm* 
above it to be a shelter from the wet and frost in not be procured, cuttings, Mr* Nicol says, 
the nights) ; this will assist the ripening of the should be made use of. Others, however, pre* 
fruit; and take off only a few leaves at a time, fer cuttings in all cases, planting two in each 
according to the quantity of grapes to be gathered hole, to guard against failure, the weakest, where 
at once; by these means the fruit will continue both grow, being afterwards removed. The^e 
three times as long in succession as it would if should be planted about the beginning of April, 
the leaves were picked off all at one time. He being chosen from good bearing vines, and such 
has often seen all the Waves taken off from the shoots as are well ripened, otherwise they never 
fruit soon after it was set, which prevents it from make good plants. The distance they should be 4 
swelling, and it becomes hard aod small, and allowed to remain is about six feet, in planting 
generally cracks. When the leaves are not too them out, holes should be opened with a spade, 
thick, they admit, he says, the rays of the sun about eighteen inches deep ; the cuttings being 
to pass through, and a warm glow of heai will laid in the holes a little sloping, the earth being 
b* reflected fiom the wall, then filled into the holes, and gently pressed 

(£ It is often convenient to let the grapes hang with the foot to them, and raised in a heap so as 
m long on the walls as possible ; he has often just to cover the uppermost eyes, afterwards app¬ 
let them hang till llic middle of November, only plying a hule mulch on the surface of the 
covering them with nets, or buntine. But when ground about them to prevent the sun and air 
the frost begins to set in sharp, they should then from drying the earth ; aud when the spring is 
he gathered* Where there are several bunches verv dry, aliule water should be given once a week, 
pu one branch it may be cut off, leaving about (Jnder this management they usually makt 
•ul inches in length, or more, of the wood, ac- strong shoots the first summer. ' * 
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Mr. Nicol, where rooted plant* are employed, 
advises the pits to be half filled with vegetable 
mould, and the plants to be carefully taken out 
of the pots with thin balls entire, and, unless 
when rooted, be placed in that manner in the 
pita, filling them in with vegetable mould, and 
settling them with a little water. This work, in 
his opinion, may be performed any time from 
the beginning of November to the first of March 
with equal success. 

But though the above distance of planting 
may be proper when the vines are full grown, 
it may be beneficial to have them put in at half 
that distance at first; as a crop or two may be 
obtained before It is necessary to thin them out; 
two of a kind being placed together for the 
greater convenience of thinning* 

The management of the vines, for the three 
first years alter planting, is the same as practised 
for those against common walls, which has been 
* described above, being, however, encouraged 
as much as possible, and the shoots not left too 
* long, or loo many in number on each root, that 
they may be duly ripened and prepared for bear¬ 
ing the fourth year, which is the soonest they 
should be forced : when any sorts of fruit-trees 
are forced by fire too young, they seldom con¬ 
tinue long m health; so that what fruit they 
produce is small, and not well-flavoured. 

By the middle of June the grapes will be al¬ 
most full grown, therefore the glasses may he 
kept off continually in the day time, unless the 
season be very cold and wet, in which case they 
must be kept on, and only opened when the 
weather is favourable; for as the racy vinous 
flavour of these fruits is increased by a free air, 
so during the time of their ripening they should 
have as large a share as the season will admit to 
be given them. 

Mr, Nicol advises in the first and second 
seasons, to keep the border ina moderately moist 
state while i he plants are growing; hut, after 
their growth begins to abate, particularly the 
second season, to withhold the waterings by 
degrees till it is quite stopped, in order to make 
them harden and ripen their shoots for the 

{ production of a crop the third year. Water 
requentiy with the drainings of a dunghill. And 
wash u 1th the baud engine twice or thrice a week 
in the even mg, in order to refresh and keep the 
plants clean. Steaming is, he thinks, unneces¬ 
sary. 

“ Fn the third season, keep the borderalso in a 
moderately moist state, till the fruit begin their 
last swell mg. Then give large quantities till 
they begin to colour; alter which, entirely with¬ 
hold it till the crop ts gathered; and then give 
two or three hearty waterings, to recover the 
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state the border ought to remain in for the 
winter/* 

He likewise advises to wash twice or thrice 
a week till the flowers begin to open, then to 
withhold till the fruit is fairly set; washing 
again till they begin to colour, and then with¬ 
hold entirely for the season. And in the inte* 
rim of washing, to steam every night when the 
fire is at the strongest, by pouring water on the 
flues till you cannot see an object at the distance 
of two or three yards: and repeat this early in 
the morning, if the temperature of the house 
require the making of fires, or if there is a suf¬ 
ficient beat in the nut* to produce it, even in a 
middling degree.” 

The insects which infest the grape house are 
chiefly the greeu fly, thrips, rea spider, and 
wasp. The two first are, Mr. Nicol says, f£ easily 
destroyed by a fumigation of tobacco; the third 
is kept under by the engine in summer; and 
the last, by the destruction of their nests, phials 
filled with honey and water, or sugar and small 
beer, and bird-lime. All these methods are, 
however, sometimes ineffectual for the destruc¬ 
tion of wasps where they abound in vast quan¬ 
tity ; and their fondness for grapes renders it 
sometimes necessary to inclose the bunches in 
bags of gauze, or silken paper, which is a mis¬ 
fortune j as the grapes, by being so much ex¬ 
cluded from the action of the sun aud air, fait 
greatly off in flavour/' 

Birds must also be guarded against by some 
means or other ; such as have been mentioned 
above. 

All sorts of grapes should continue on the 
trees till fully ripe. 

It is advised by some, that these vines should 
not he forced every year, but under good ma¬ 
nagement every other year, or every third year. 
Of course, in order to have a supply of fruit an¬ 
nually, there should be a sufficient extent of 
walling to contain as many vines as arc necessary 
for two or three years; and by having the frames 
m front moveable, they may be shitted from 
one part of the wall to another, as the vines arc 
alternately forced. These hot-walls are com¬ 
monly pTinted with early kinds of grapes, in. 
order to have them forward in the season; 
though some think U hardly worth the trouble, 
in order to have a few grapes earlier by a month 
or six weeks, than those against common waifs. 
The sorts of vines most useful in this mode of 
culture have been mentioued above. 

After ihcse vines are grown to full bearinir, 
they must be pruned and managed alter the 
same manner as has been direciui for those 
against common walls, with this difference oniv, 
tbit in those scaion* when they art not forced. 
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toother til) it is uniformly mixed. Where 
t.mdy loam fruuiot be had, common sand may 
be used ; and the mould of rotten sticks or 
old woods, or from hollow trees, may be sub¬ 
edited for the decayed leaves, 

4i Wheu the border has been prepared, if the 
weather permit, the vines maybe planted at the 
end of February or the beginning of March, in 
iho front of the hot-house or stove; having first 
taken the precaution to put a little moss round 
the upper part of each stem, with two or three 
folds of paper over it; tied with bass matting, 
to prevent theeves from being injured ill putting 
the phots through ilie holes in the wall, A 
hole two feet over, ami one foot deep, should 
be made opposite to each rafter and close to the 
front wall, making the mould taken out of the 
holes line, and settling a little of the compost. 
Then turn the plant carefully out of its pot, and 
put the upper part through the hole. If the 
shoot just reach the boil mu of the rafter, when 
planted, it is sufficient; but as the earth may set- 
,j ile a lillle, it U better to allow two or three 
inches more. In closing the mould to the plant 
care should be taken to preserve the roots, their 
fibres being exceedingly brittle. Lay a thin coat 
of rotten dung over the mould, and give the 
plant a gentle watering; then, take off trie band¬ 
age, and fasten the top of the shoot to the raf¬ 
ter* Only one shoot should remain on each 
plant. Two may be left for a time; but when 
one is secure, the other must be taken off, but 
not close to the old wood, as that would occa¬ 
sion h to bleed, and greatly injure it.” 

It is observed that w from the time the vines be¬ 
gin to grow, they will require constant watering, 
especially in dry weather, and before the roots 
have penetrated sufficiently deep into the border 
or earth in which they are planted. It is the 
common practice, in these cases, to train a shoot 
up to each rafter; and if the rafters be not a suf¬ 
ficient depth to keep the leaves of the vines from 
touching the glass, to have iron pics of about 
nine inches in length, fixed at proper distances 
under each rafter; which should have a small 
hole or eye at the bottom, through which a small 
iron rod or strong wire should be thrust, for the 
support of the branch, which pins or wires 
should be painted.” 

Mr. Forsyth, however, remarks that when 
vines are trained straight up the rafters in this 
manner, they only throw out a few eyes at the top, 
the rest of the branch being naked; he therefore 
advises the serpentine method as much preferable. 

The plants often show fruit at one year old, 
but it should not be suffered to stand, except a 
tingle bunch, to ascertain the sort. la the 
summer season the shoots should be constantly 
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trained, keeping them regularly fastened to the 
rafters ; divesting them of their wires and lateral 
shunts ; and guarding them well against the red 
spider and other insects. 

The vines may in general be suffered to run 
two-thirds of the length of the rafters before 
they are stopped ; and those which grow re* 
mark ably strong, the whole length. When these 
shoots arc stopped, which is done by pinching 
off their tops, they will, in general, push out 
laterals, at three or four eyes on the upper part 
of the shoot, which should be allowed to grow 
twelve or fourteen inches before their tops are 
pinched off; when these in their turn will push 
out other laterals, which should be pinched off 
at the second or third joint; and thus the sap 
may be diverted till the end of the season. 

When the leaves begin to fall is the best sea¬ 
son for pruning. In the first season, supposing 
the vines to have grown with equal vigour, the 
shoots may be pruned alternately to three, four, 
or five eyes, or about twenty feet; but when 
they have grown moderately strong, the shoot# 
should be pruned down to about eleven feet; as 
by this alternate pruning the former shoots will 
make fine wood tor the succeeding season, and 
the latter will produce a crop of fruit; after 
which, these fruit-bearing shoots must all be 
cut down nearly to the bottom of the rafters. 

But when any of the plants appear weak, and 
have not made shoota more than eight, ten, or 
twelve feet long, it will be proper to prune every 
shoot down to two, three, or four eyes. In 
performing the work the shoots should be taken 
off with a clean sloping stroke, about half an 
inch above the eye, making choice of a bold eye 
to terminate the shoot, and fastening it to the 
rafter in a complete manner. 

The vines in pine-stoves begin to make weak * 
shoots early in January; the house being thea 
kept warm on account of early crops raised in 
most hot-houses. But when it is kept to a pro¬ 
per degree of heat for pines during the winter 
months, they seldom begin to push till about 
the middle of February* It is usual for them to 
push only towards the ends of the shoots, the 
other eyes remaining in a dormant state, and 
causing a long space of naked wood; but to make 
them push more generally, as soon as the sap is * 
in motion, the house should be kept for a short 
time a few degrees wanner than usual. In the 
morning the thermometer should be 5° or 6* 
above temperate, and in the day-time the house 
be kept as warm as the weather will permit. It 
will also be necessary to guard the stem of the 
vine on the outside against frost; for one severe 
night would greatly injure, if not totally destroy, 
the hopes of a crop. This may be done liy 
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wrapping the part exposed round with moss* 
fastened ihick wiili ba*s matting ; which cover¬ 
ing bhmild remain on till spring frosts are over, 
and then the s;tin be washed well to dean it* 
The vines should be divested of the least promis- 
iim and supernumerary shoots as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and great care should be taken not to leave 
too abuiuhnt a crop; as a few hunches in a high 
elate of perfection are preferable to many iu a 
poor slate. 

At the time of flowering, should the weather 
prove hot and dry* with brisk winds*; to prevent 
the berries of different sorts from falling oft at 
tht time of their selling, it is proper to water the 
roois of the vuies pie ti Li fully, to keep the house 
as dose as the w eather will permit, and to water 
the wdks and lines in the hot-house constantly, 
especially late in the evening, when the glasses 
should be immediately closed, by which a bene¬ 
ficial sort of dew is produced. 

In these siLuations, when the grapes a'cat 
their last swelling, are becoming transparent, 
and change from green to red or black, and till 
they are nearly on the point of being ripe, plen¬ 
tiful supplies of water, especially if the season 
prove hot and dry, should be given to the vines* 

After tin: fruit is cut, no other management 
is required till the priming season, but that of 
taking off the lateral shoots in the same man¬ 
ner as in the preceding case* But in the next 
winter’s pruning all' the vines that produced a 
full crop of fmiT, should be cut down nearly to 
the bottom, that is, lo the lowermost summer 
shoot, which should also be cut down to the 
first or second oyc; while all those that were 
cut down nearly to the bottom the preceding 
season* and which will, in general, have made 
very strong wood, must he left to the length of 
twenty-one or twenty-two feet each, with the 
intention of producing a full crop of fruit the 
following season. 

The management of them during the next 
summer will he nearly the same as m the pre¬ 
ceding ; only, as they have increased in strength 
and 5-ize, they will be enabled to produce and 
support a larger burthen of fruit. But the crop 
should always be proportioned to the size and 
vigour of the plants \ but whilst they are young, 
great moderation should be used as to the num¬ 
ber of bunches that are allowed to stand and 
ripen. They should be well thinned when the 
berries are about the size of a small shot. And 
the main shoulders, as also ihe bss projecting 
parts of the bunch, should be suspended by 
small strings to the rafters, and every part raised 
to a horizontal position* In thinning the ber¬ 
ries, great care should be taken to leave all the 
most projecting ones on every side of the bunch* 
Vol* LI* 


In very close-growing bunches it will be neces¬ 
sary to clip out inure than two-thirds of the 
berries; in some, one half; but in the loosc- 
rrmving kirnl^, one third in generally sufficient. 
By tins means the remaining berries will swell 
well, grow to a great size, and not be subject to 
rot; as they arc apt in do in a hot-house, when 
they are wedded together in a close manner. 

It is observed that u not only the ratters or 
roof of the hut-house* but the back wall also 
above the flue, may be furnished with fruit* 
For this purpose, let every fourth or fifth vine- 
plant be trained in one shoot quite to the top of 
the rafter, and then directed sideways ten or 
twelve feet along the top of ihe back wall. At 
the winter's pruning, bring down that part of 
the shoot perpendicularly, and cut it off at one 
foot above the top of the Hue. The next spring 
encourage only two shoot* from the two extreme 
or lowermost eyes of each shnot so brought 
down, and train them in a horizontal direction 
one foot above the top of the tluc. These shoots, 
however, will grow with greater readiness, if 
they are trained upwards during the summer; 
and they may cjsiiy be brought to the desired 
position at ihe next winter’s pruning. They will 
then form against the hack wall the figure of 
the letter T inverted. And in the next season 
the horizontal shoot* will produce new wood 
from almost cveiveye, provided all the shoot* 
be pinched off Iroin every other part as soon as 
they appear;** laying in the shoots from one 
to two feet apari, according to the kind of vine* 
It is advned in these cases, to ** train all the 
shoots in a perpendicular direction, and, pro¬ 
vided they arc strong and vigorous, to suffer 
them to grow to the length of five or six feet 
before they are stopped; "but all these must bo 
cut down to two or three eyes at the next win¬ 
ter's pruning. 1 * And “ only one shoot should be 
permitted to rise from each spur the following 
season; and although they will in general he 
sufficiently strong, and produce two or three 
bunches apiece, yet only one bunch should re¬ 
main on each shoot: these will then be large 
and fine, and the wood will be greatly benefited 
hy such practice. But these shoots * must be 
pruned next winter very differently. One shoot 
must be left four feet, that next it only a few 
inches long, and so alternately*” It is added 
that the vines on the rafters will require a 
management in future seasons nearly similar to 
that described above ; and though it may not be 
advisable to prune them alternately so near to the 
bottom of the rafters as was directed for the two 
preceding seasons, it will be frequently found 
necessary to cut an old shoot down to the lower¬ 
most summer shoot, as near to the bottom of 
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fhe rafter a* can be. The side shoot on the 
other rat let* should not he permitted to ramble 
over the r-djoining lights; but at the end of 
every si-ason it will be proper to cut such shoots 
down to the second or third eye next the old 
wood, provided the bottom eyes arc bold and 
strong : this must be done not only to strengthen 
the vines, but also to prevent the roof of the 
house from being too much crowded with old 
novel. Whilst the vines arc young, one ratter 
will suffice for a vine-plant; but when they be¬ 
come older, they will require a larger space ; 
especially the strong-growing kinds, which 
produce targe leaves and bunches* it will be 
proper therefore io train shoots sideways on the 
wall-plate, from the stem of the plant, im- 
im r d lately at its entrance into the house. These 
shoots should be carried up the adjoining rafters, 
and the plants growing against such ratters must 
be taken entirely away ; except it should happen 
that the plant growing against such rafter is 
trained forward To furnish the back wall. And 
when a vine-plant occupies two or more rafters, 
it will be right to prune occasionally, particularly 
whilst the vmc is young, one or more of such 
shoots down nearly to the boll am of the rafter, 
as this will not only contribute to strengthen 
the plant, but afford means to furnish the rafters 
with a succession of young wood.” When the 
shoots arc thus conducted to different rafters, 
every one may be considered as a separate plant, 
and be trained up in one shoot ; requiring ma¬ 
nagement similar to that mentioned above* 

Mr* Nicul, however, rejects the method of 
planting the vines on the outsides oFthe houses, 
and his reasons are these : first, he thinks it 

unnatural that one part of a plant should be ns 
u were in Greenland, and the other in the West 
Judies; and secondly, because he is convinced 
that no plant (especially the Hue) will live and 
thrive as well under the shade of another, as 
when exposed to the free sun and air.” To ob¬ 
viate these objections, he plants the vines in 
the lobbies between the stoves and peach and 
grape houses; introducing them through the 
partitions, and training them horizontally on 
trellises fixed against the back walls and upright 
sashes in front. By which means he renders 
each of the stoves as good as any grape-house, 
without being in the least injurious to the pines. 

In these cases, he says, t( the front walls of 
the lobbies were built on pillars ; and a border, 
both without and within, prepared for the 
Jams, in the same manner as for the grape- 
ouse.” It is added, that in one trial, “ the 
second year after introduction into the stove, 
the plants completely filled the whole trellis; 
and a fine crop, the third year, gave a lustre and 


richness to the house (in conjunction with a 
good crop of pines) highly gratifying.’' 

lie remarks that w thc same methods in re¬ 
gard of watering, washing, and steaming, are to 
be practised here as in the grape-house. Air is 
admitted solely for the sake, and to answer the 
nature, of the pines; the temperature of the 
house is also regulated for their sakes. But 
the mode uf training and pruning is very diffe¬ 
rent from that in the grape-house. Here, yon 
have it not in your power to bring on vegetation 
in that slow and regular manner as in lliegrure- 
house ; and consequently, were the shoots to bo 
laid in at as gr^at lengths, they would only 
break perhaps a few eyes at the extremities, and 
the rest remain naked. This lie found from cx- 

f jerience to be the case; although it did not 
lappen for the first three or four years, owing 
to the youth and vigour of the plants ; but when 
they had exhausted them selves a little by bearing 
a few crops, they began to break their buds in 
the manner above stated. He therefore made it 
a practice to train them only to five or six feet in 
summer, anti shorten them down to one or two 
in the priming season ; by which they generally 
broke all their eyes, and produced plenty of 
fruit.” He further states, that in one house he 
tried, for two seasons, to produce crops by 
laterals; but found that method alien Jed with 
more inconvenicncy than the above, from the 
difficulty of procuring a proper successful of 
strong shoots 10 produce the laterals, without 
which they bear very insignificant clusters. He 
also, in the other house, produced a second 
crop, for two seasons; but finding it to exhaust 
the plants very much, he discontinued it; the 
more especially, as, having so many compart¬ 
ments for grapes, the practice of it was the less 
necessary. The method is, he says, this: “Just 
about the time the fruit is half ripe, and when 
the under part of the shoot is also ripe to the 
length of about two or three feet, and the ex¬ 
tremity of it in a growing state, shorten it at about 
two or three feet above the ripe part. It will 
push again, and will generally bring two clus¬ 
ters, Sometimes, also, the second and third 
eye will push, and bring a cluster or two* In 
winter pruning, shorten down the first, or 
spring-made part of the shoot, to two or three 
feet. This method may be repeated, he thinks, 
with pretty good success once in two or three 
years: but, if done every year, it will (in the 
course of three or four years) occasion the cut¬ 
ting of the plants down"to the ground, in order 
to make them put forth a fresh stock of wood/’ 
He adds that <c in the event of severe frost, 
and the plants being in an early state of vege¬ 
tation, the border on the outside should be co- 
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vered with ft quantity of stable dung, or long 
litter, to prevent tlie roots from being injured 
by the weather. And unless the plants are 
wished to produce a second crop, they must not 
he pruned for good sooner than October ^ and at 
the same time, that operation should not be de¬ 
ferred longer than the first of November, lest, 
when they begirt to vegetate, they should bleed. 
He concludes Tiy observing, that grape vines will 
bear forcing, and last for many years, when 
under judiciou* inanagement, ># 

Besides these modes of cultivating vines, they 
arc capable of being grown with ad^ntages un- 
der hand* glasses, so as to produce a few bunches 
on each plant. 

The second species requires artificial heat in 
this elimate, and may be increased from seeds, 
obtained from abroad, which should be sown in 
small pots, and he plunged into a hot-bed of 
tan tier's bark* When the plants come up and 
are fit to remove, they should be each planted 
out into a separate small pot filled with tight 
earth, and plunged into a fresh hot-bed, shading 
them from the sun till ihcv have taken new root; 
when they must be treaLcd i:i the same way as 
other tender exotic plants, always con tinuinglhem 
ill the stove, otherwise they will not succeed well. 

The third should be planted against a wall, 
and treated in the same way as the common 
vine, being raised by cuttings or layers in the 
same manner. 

The fourth sort is preserved in some gardens 
For variety ; but it rarely products flowers in this 
climate, and hns not much beauty. It is increased 
by laying down the young branches in the spring* 
which mostly put out roots in one year fit to re¬ 
move, when they may be taken off and planted 
out where they are to remain. These require 
support; and as their young branches are ten¬ 
der, and liable 10 be killed by frost, they should 
be planted against a wall, or pale, exposed to the 
south. The young shoots should be shortened 
down in two or three buds in the spring, which 
will cause the shoots of the following summer 
to lie much stronger. 

\ OLKAivJERJ A, a genus furnishing plants 
of the exotic tree kind. 

It belongs Jo the class and order Didynamia 
Angmpr-rmhti and ranks in the natural order of 
Jfkr&onuttE* 


The characters are: that the calyx is a one* 
leafed perianth, turbinate, five-clcft, nearly 
equal, acute; the corolla monopeulous, ringent: 
tube cytindric, twice as long as the calyx : bor¬ 
der five-parted, nearly equal, flat: segments 
re flexed to one side, gaping chiefly on the upper 
side: the stamina have four iilifurm filaments, 
very long, on the gaping side of the corolla: 
anthers simple: the pistillum is a four-cornered 
germ: style filiform, length of the stamens: 
stigma bifid : one of the segments acute, the 
other indistinct: the pcricarpium is a berry 
(drupe) roundish two-cel ted, four-grooved; the 
seed, nut Solitary, two-cclled, grooved* 

The species cultivattd are: l, K Qcul+ata 9 
Prickly Volkameria; 2. F inennis. Ovate¬ 
leaved Smooth Volkamcria. 

. The first is a shrub five or six feet high, 
branched, upright, the whole loaded with white 
flowers, which have no scent: the stamens most 
commonly five, but sometimes six, purple: the 
fruit brow n. It is a native of the West Indies, 

The second species has the leaves opposite, 
annual, pctloled, bhmtish : the peduncles from 
the upper axils, opposite, solitary, a little shorter 
than the leaf, three-cleft, three-flowered, more 
seldom simple and one-flowered : it rises higher 
than the first sort : the stem and branches are 
stronger, and grow more erect; the bark is very 
white ; the leaves frequently grow round the 
branches in clusters or whorls : flowers on long 
axiilary peduncles, supporting several flowers 
which generally stand erect. It is a native of 
the East Indies, 

Culture *—These plants are increased by cut* 
tings, which should be planted in pots filled 
with light good mould, m the Summer season, 
plunging them in a moderate hot-bed, covering 
them close with hand glasses ; when thev arc 
well rooted, they should oe removed into sepa¬ 
rate small pots, replugging them in the hot-bed 
till they are fresh rooted ; then gradually inure 
them to the open air in w arm weather, conti¬ 
nuing them in warm sheltered situations in the 
open air, till the approach of frosts, when they 
must be taken into the house where there is a 
moderate heat* They will not succeed in a com¬ 
mon green-house. 

They afford ornament among other mo re hardy 
stove plants, 
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W ACHENDORFIA, a genus furnishing 
plants of the exotic flowering peremibd 
kind* for the green-house. 

It belongs to the class and order Triandfia 
J\lonogtjnia y and ranks in the natural order, of 
linsatce. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a two- 
valvcd spathe; the corolla six-petallcd, une¬ 
qual : petals oblong, the three upper ones more 
erect, three lower spreading: nectary of two 
bristles at the inner sides of the upper petal 4 the 
stamina has three filiform filaments, declined, 
shorter than the corolla: anthers Incumbent: 
the pistil lunt is a superior germ, roundish, three- 
cornered ; style filiform, declined ; stigma sim¬ 
ple : the pericarp!iitu is a subovate capsule, 
three-sided, obtuse, r three-celltd, three-valved ; 
seeds solitary, rough-haired. 

The species cultivated are: 1 * IK thyrsifi^rra^ 
Simple-stalked Wachendorfia: 5. IK panim- 
fata, Panicked Wachendorfia: 3. W\ fursuta f 
Hairy Wachendorfia. 

The first has a thick tuberous root, reed-like, 
of a deep-red colour, sending out many perpen¬ 
dicular fibres of the same colour, and spreading 
into several offsets: the leaves, which rise im¬ 
mediately from the root, are large, with five 
plaited folds ; the biggest are two feet long, and 
three inches broad, of a deep green-colour t the 
flower-stalk rises from the centre of the heads 
between the leaves to the height of three or fotir 
feci, with leaves of the tame form with those 
below, but narrower, and ranged alternately, 
embracing the stalk half round with their base : 
the flowers when young are enclosed in sheaths, 
which, after some time, open and make way 
for the flowers to come out; then they wither 
and dry, but remain upon the stalk tike those of 
the yellow Asphodel: they form a loose spike, 
and there are several upon one common pedun¬ 
cle, which open one after the other : the upper 
flowers stand almost upright, but the lower nod; 
they are hairy and of a saffron colour on (he 
outside, but smooth and yellow within* It is a 
native of the Cape* 

The second species, when in flower, is a foot 
high: the root perennial, a little creeping, fur¬ 
nished with oblong cylindrical and nearly per* 
pcndicular tubercles: the leaves radical, two- 
ranked, sessile, equitant, vertical, spreading, 
dilated on the inner side atthc base, channelled, 


linear-lanceolate, pointed, entire, nerved f bright 
green, very like those of the first, but only 011 c- 
third of the size, dying soon after the plant has 
done flowering, and not appearing again for 
Some months: the stalk erect, cylindrical, bear¬ 
ing one or two small leaves, branched, many- 
flowered; general flower-stalks alternate, spread¬ 
ing, racemose, bearing from three to five 
flowers, cylindrical, downy : partial ones short, 
downy, all directed upwards, single-flowered* 

It is a natiye of the Cape. 

The third seems chiefly to differ from the 
second in having hairy leaves, a more slender 
and taller stem, reddish-brown, and not g;cen 
as in it; its branches more divaricate, the two 
upper lateral petals more contiguous, and its 
flowers when closed form a slenderer and more 
compact column: the incumbent anthers seem 
also to be shorter and rounder: the root-leaves 
oblong, lanceolate, three or four, about three or 
four inches high: the stem about three times 
their length : me segments traversed longitudi¬ 
nally on the outside byabrdwn haipy fillet; 
outer upper one wholly brown and pubescent 
outwards; the flower* scentless, opening in ■- 
succession, closing towards evening: they ex¬ 
pand in the month of July. It is a native of 
the Cape, 

Culture .—These plants may be increased by 
offsets,' taken from the heads of the roots, in 
the beginning of autumn, planting them in pots 
filled with soft loamy earth, mixed with a little 
sea sand, and when the season proves dry, pla- 
cine them so as to have only the morning sun, 
until the offsets have taken new roots, when 
they must be placed in a sheltered situation, of 
as to have the full sun. On the approach so 
frosts, they should be placed in frames, and 
managed as plants of the tender kiud. 

The second sort is very impatient of cold, 
and seldom flowers in this climate. 

They produce variety among ’ other potted 
plants of the green-house kind, 

WALK, a dry firm track in the garden 
or pleasure ground, which is formed of dif¬ 
ferent sorts of materials; as gravel, sand, &c.j 
but where these' cannot be procured, it is 
sometimes laid with powdered coal, sea-coal 
ashes, and powdered brick ; these arc, however, 
rarely uaed, when either gravel or saud can he 
procured* Where sea-coal ashes can be had, 
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they are preferable to powdered coal or bricks, 
,as they bind very hard, and never slick to 
ibe feet in frosty weather. And for wil¬ 
derness walks they arc before most other 
substances. There are likewise walks some* 
limes formed of turf, or what arc called grass 
walks. In forming the first, sort of walks, when 
they have been marked out, the earth should be 
taken away to a certain depth, that the bottoms 
may be lilted with lime rubbish, coarse gravel, 
flint-stones, or other rocky materials, to pre¬ 
vent weeds from growing through the gravel, as 
welt as to keep away worm-casts. It should he 
laid ten inches or a foot thick, over which the 
coal of gravel should be six or eight inches, 
w hich should be very fine, but not screened, 
the large stones only being taken out* When 
the gravel has been laid to ibis thickness, they 
must be exactly levelled, and raked true from all 
great drips, as well as little holes : by this means 
most of the stones will be raked under the feet, 
which may either be evenly sprinkled back over 
die last length that is raked, or buried in the 
bottom* Walks are frequently laid too round, 
so as scarcely to be walked upon with pleasure, 
and so as to lessen the effect of their breadths. 
The usual allowance for a gravel walk of five 
If cl breadth, is about an inch Hire in the crown; 
consequently, if twenty feet wide, it will be four 
inches higher in the middle than .on each side; 
and tor twenty-five feet, five inches, for thirty 
feet, six inches, and so on in the same propor¬ 
tion. When the walk has been carefully laid, 
trodden down, and raked, either in lengths, or 
the whole together, it should be rolled well, 
both in length and cross-ways; the person 
who rolls wearing shoes with flat heels, that he 
may not make holes; as, when these are once 
made in a new walk, they are not easy to roll 
out again. In order to lay them firm, it will he 
necessary to give them three or four rollings, 
after good waterings or heavy rains, as this 
will cause the gravel to bind, so that when they 
become dry they will be as hard as terrace. Iron- 
mould gravel is said to be best for binding, or 
such as has a little binding loam amongst it ; 
which latter, though it be apt to stick to the 
heels of shoes in wet weather, nothing hinds 
better in dry weather; and when the gravel is 
over-sandy or sharp, clay is frequently mixed 
with it, which, when cast together in heaps 
and welt mixed, binds like a rock : loose gravel 
U very uncomfortable and uneasy to walk on. 

Walks of this sort are not only necessary near 
the house; but one should always be carried 
quite round the garden, as being soon dry after 
rain, and proper for walking on in all seasons. 
See Garden Plan. 


Those about the house should be large, and 
laid out according to the nature and situation of 
the ground. 

The walks laid with sand or other materials, 
in the other different pans of gardens or pleasure 
grounds, should be formed in the same manner, 
having regard to the nature of the soil, so an to 
render them as dry as possible at all seasons. 
The breadth in these walks should be in some 
measure according to the nature of the ground. 
Where this is small, five or six feet may be suf¬ 
ficient ; but in large grounds much wider, as ten 
or twelve. In modern grounds of this sort, 
they are mostly laid out in winding serpentine 
directions, according to the nature of the sites, 
so as to have them concealed, and rendered as 
private as possible, by the trees and plants on 
their sides ; the turns being contrived in as easy 
and natural a way as can be effected. See 
Ghavkl. 

WALL; a sort of fence erection in gardens, 
built for the purpose of ripening all such fruits 
as are too delicate to be perfected in this climate 
without such assistance. Wails are built with, 
different materials, as stone, brick, 8tc., ac* 
cording as they can be best procured, and at 
the cheapest rate. But for fruit-trees, brick is 
the best, as being not only the handsomest, 
but the warmest and kindest for the ripening 
of fruit, as well as affording the best conveni¬ 
ence of nailing, for smaller nails will serve in 
them than in stonewalls, where the joints are 
larger; and brick walls, with copings of free¬ 
stone, and stone pilasters or columns, at proper 
distances, to separate the trees and break off'the 
force of the winds, make not only the most 
beautiful but the most profitable walls that can 
be erected. 

Sometimes walls are built of mixed materials, 
as stones and bricks; but in this way they should 
be carefully built, or the brick front will sepa¬ 
rate from the stone behind. 

Where walls are built entirely of stone, there 
should be trellises fixed up against them, for 
the more convenient fastening the branches of 
the trees; the timbers of these espaliers need not 
be more than an inch and a half thick, and 
about two inches and a half broad : these should 
be fixed across each other, at about four inches 
distance ; for, if they are at a much greater di¬ 
stance, it will be difficult to fasten the shoals of 
the trees properly* As this trellis will be laid 
close to the wall, the branches of the trees will 
lie about two inches from the wall, in uhich 
position the fruit ripens belter than when it lies 
cyiite close to the wall. 

* Many improvements have been attempted in 
building walls in different forms, as in semicir* 
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cnW methods, in angles of various forms, and 
projecting more towards the north, lo screen off 
the cold winds j but not any method has yet been 
found which succeeds so well as that of mak¬ 
ing them straight, and building them in an up¬ 
right manner. 

Other schemes of expediting the ripening of 
fruits on walls have been tried, such as painting 
them black, or of a dark colour, as the dark 
colour is supposed to imbibe more of the sun's 
rays, and retain the warmth longer. This has, 
however, on the same principle, answered better 
in theory than practice* 

Walls, where substantially built, answer 
much better than those which arc slight, not 
only in their duration* but also in their warmth, 

A wall two bricks thick will be found to an¬ 
swer better than one brick and a half; and if in 
the building of garden walls they arc grouted 
with soft mortar, to fill and close all the joints, 
the walls will be much stronger, and the air not 
50 easily penetrate through them, as it does 
through those which arc built in the usual man¬ 
ner* 

Fn respect lo the aspect for walls in this climate, 
those which have one point to the eastward of the 
south are the best, as they enjoy the benefit of the 
morning sun more, and are less exposed to the 
west and south-west wind*, which are very in¬ 
jurious to fruits, than those which arc built due 
south, 

And the next best aspect is due south, and 
after that the south-east* But as there will, for 
the most part, be south-west and west walls, 
these may be planted with some sorts of fruit 
which do not require so much heat to ripen 
them as those designed for the beat walls: but 
wherever there are north walls, those will only 
be proper for baking pears, plums, and morello 
cherries, for preserving: or duke cherries may be 

i flamed against these walls, to continue them 
onger in the season* 

The usual thickness of building walls with 
brick is thirteen inches, or a brick and a half; 
but this should be proportionable to the height: 
for, if they are built twelve or fourteen feet hi^h 
or more, as is often practised, then the founda¬ 
tions of the walls should be at least two bricks 
and a half in thickness, and brought up a foot or 
more above the level of the surface of the ground, 
of the same thickness ; then be set off two 
inches on each side, which reduces them to two 
bricks ; and five or six feet above the surface of 
the ground they may be diminished on each 
side, to reduce them to the thickness of a brick 
and a half; which must be continued to the 
top. The piers in these high walls should also 
be proportionably stronger than is commonly 


allowed to lower waits; for, as being more ex¬ 
posed to strong gales of wind, if they are not 
well built, they are in danger of being blown 
down. The piers in these cases should be pro¬ 
jected the length of a brick in the backside, and 
the thickness of a brick in the front, and be 
built about ten or twelve feet asunder* 

There is, however, no necessity for building 
walls higher than nine or ten feet, unless for 
pears* 

Jn building of hot-walls, the ordinary height 
is usually about ten feet, which is sufficient for 
any of those sorts of fruits w hich are generally 
forced ; for, by forcing the trees, they are mostly 
weakened in their growth, so that they do not grow 
so vigorously as those which are exposed to the 
open air; and where there is not a quantity of 
walling planted sufficient to let one part rest 
every other year, the trees are never very healthv, 
and last but a few years* In these walls the 
foundations should be made four bricks and a 
half thick, in order to support the fines; other¬ 
wise, if part of them rest on brick-work, and 
the other part on the ground, they will settle 
unequally, and soon be out of order; for, when¬ 
ever there happen any cracks in the flues, through 
which the smoke can make its escape, it wilt 
prevent their drawing; and if the smoke get* 
within the glasses, it will greatly injure the fruit, 
and give it a smoky taste. This thickness of 
wall need not be continued more than six inches 
above the ground, where the foundation or bot¬ 
tom of the first flue should be, which will be 
sufficient to raise it above the damps of the 
earth ; then the wall may be set off four inches 
on each side, which will reduce it to the thick¬ 
ness of three bricks and a half, so that the back 
wall may be two bricks thick, which is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to throw the heat out more in 
front; for, when the hack walls are built too 
thin, the heat escapes through them* The wall 
in front next to the fruit should be only four 
inches thick, whereby there will be an allowance 
of nine inches for the flues, which may be covered 
with twelve-inch tiles; for, if they have an inch 
and a half bearing on each ride, it will be suf¬ 
ficient* The places in which the fires arc made 
must be contrived on the backside of the walls, 
which should be in number proportionable to 
the length of the walls. The length usually al¬ 
lowed for each lire to warm is forty feet, though 
they do very well for fifty feet: they should 
shedded over with brick arid tile, to keep out the 
wind and rain, otherwise the fires will not bum 
equally; and as it is quite necessary In have the 
fire-places or ovens below the foundation of the 
first flues, there must be steps down into the 
sheds, tc come to the mouth of them to supply 
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the fuel ; of course lin y should not he narrower 
than eight feet in the clear* \\ here the length 
of wall mg requires two ovens* they may be in 
the middle, being include d in one shed, uhkh 
will save expense, and allow mure room to at¬ 
tend ! 1 1 e /ires ; as in this case the sheds must be 
at least ten feet long, but not more than six in 
breadth ; the steps down being atone end. 

In regard to the lower flue through which the 
smoke first pa.^es hum the fire, it may be two 
feet and a half deep ; of course the buck wall 
should be at least two bricks arid a half thick, 
as hii:h as to the top of this flue; and then it 
may be set off to two bricky which must be 
continued to the top of the wall. The second 
flue, which should return over the first, may be 
made two feet, the third a foot and a half, and 
the fourth one foot deep; which four flues, with 
their coverings, will rise near eight feet in height, 
to that there will be :*>out two feet left for fixing 
of the frames at the top to support the glassed, 
and for the coping of the wall; these four re¬ 
turns wilt be sufficient to warm the air in the 
frame*. But in the carrying up these walls, 
some strong iron hooks should be well fastened 
at convenient distances projecting about two 
inches from the wall, to which the trellis must be 
fastened which is to support the trees* The 
flues must be well pargeted with loam on their 
inside, and loam be spread under the tiles which 
cover them, to the thickness of the hooks, that 
t lie flues may be very'smooth. At each end of these 
flues small arches should be turned in the back 
walls, in such a manner that there may be holes 
opening to clean the flues of soot whenever there 
is a necessity for it. With respect to the bor¬ 
ders in front of these walls, they should be 
about four feet wide, which will make a suf¬ 
ficient declivity for the sloping glasses ; and on 
the outside of them should be low walls, rising 
four or six inches above the level of the borders, 
upon which the plate of timber must be laid, on 
which the sloping glasses are to rest. The 
glasses must be divided into two ranges, being 
contrived in such a manner, as that the upper 
row may slide down, and be Fastened at suitable 
distances, but the lower may be either fixed or 
moveable; and the sloping timbers which sup¬ 
port the glass frames, must be fastened at bot¬ 
tom into the ground-plate in the front of the 
border, and at the top into strong iron cramps, 
fixed in the upper part of the wall for the pur¬ 
pose. They are best made of fir, which docs 
not twist, as oak and some other wood, where 
it is laid in such position; and on the top should 
be fixed, in a close manner, a strong board, un¬ 
der which the upper row of glasses should slide, 
i** order to secure the upper part of the glasses 


from being raised by the winds, and keep the 
wet from the trees. It may project on to the 
glasses about two inches. The width of the 
jrames may be about three feet, or according to 
the extent of the waif, the bars being placed 
lengthways of them. See Hot-Wall* 

\VALL TKLFS, such fruit-trees as are 
planted a gaunt walls, and have their branches 
trained to ihun in a fanned regular manner, 
from three or four to five or six inches asunder, 
in ord< r to produce their fruits in a superior de¬ 
gree of perfoclion* They arc trees of the more 
tender kinds, or such as wilt not ripen their 
fruits in this climate, unless trained against 
walls of a southerly aspect, to have the advan¬ 
tage of the full sun; and several sorts of the 
hardier kinds, to obtain their fruits in earlier ma¬ 
turity, and of an improved growth and flavour. 
The trees must be trained to south walls for the 
rincipal sorts of the more delicate or tenderer 
intis, such as peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
grapes, figs, &e,, to have the benefit of the full 
sun, as they do not ripen m good perfection 
without this assistance. Some of the best va¬ 
rieties of the principal sorts of the hardier fruit- 
trees, as the most esteemed cherries, plums, and 
pears, should be also trained to these walls to 
produce early fruit in the greatest perfection} 
also some trees of the choicer sorts of summer 
and autumn apples, to have the fruit earlier, 
anti of an improved rich flavour for immediate- 
eating; likewise some of the best red and white 
currants and gooseberries: and on west and 
east walls to have trees of most of these sorts, to 
ripen in good perfection, in succession to those 
on the south walls, especially cherries, plums, 
and pears* and occasionally some common 
peaches, nectarines, andapricoU; but vines and 
figs generally on south walls especially vines, 
winch require all possible benefit of the full sun 
to ripen the grapes in proper season, and with i 
rich flavour: the north walls are eligible for any 
of the common hardier summer and autumn 
fruits, as cherries, particularly morellos, plums, 
and pears, for late ripening, to succeed those of 
the more sunny exposures, and to continue a 
longer succession of particular sorts, which ripen 
for immediate eating from the trees; also white 
and red currants for successions! ripening in the 
autumn* Trees of this sort may be considered 
as of two orders ; common dwarf wall-trees and 
half-standard wall-trees. See Standard Tree* 
and Trained Turk*. 

The proper season for planting wall-trees is 
either in autumn, as iu October, November, 
&c., or in spring, as February and March, or 
not later than the beginning ol April, but before 
that time, if possible; as late spring-plamfo^, 
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after the young trees begin to push their shoot- 
buds, is often attended with bad success. 

The soil for wall-trees should be a good dry 
mellow garden earth* not less than one full 
spade deep; but if two or more, it will be ad¬ 
vantageous : or tvhere a good moderately light 
loamy soil prevails, it is superior for sorts 

of fruit-trees ; and when enriched by good garden 
compost it is still more beneficial. 

The most proper aspects for the different 
kinds are as above ; and the methods of plant¬ 
ing* training,, pruning, and nailing, of the dif¬ 
ferent sorts are explained under their particular 
culture, in the several heads. 

WALL-FLOWER. See Chetranthus. 

WALL-PEPPER. SccSedom. 

WALNUT TREE* See Juglans. 

WALTHERIA, a genus affording plants of 
the woodv exotic kind* 

It belongs to the class and order Monathlphia 
Peniarrdria , and ranks in the natural order of 
Cotumniferee * 

The characters are: that the calyx is a perianth 
(double ; outer one-sided, three-leaved, deci¬ 
duous ; cav. inner) one-leafed, half-five-cleft, 
acute, cup-shaped, permanent: the corolla has 
five petals, obcordate, spreading, fastened at 
bottom to the tube of filaments: the stamina 
have five filaments, united into a tube, free 
above, spreading, short; anthers ovate; the 
pistillum is anovategerm : style filiform, longer 
than the stamens: stigmas pencilled : the peri- 
carpi um is an ohovate capsule, one-cel led, iwo- 
valved: the seed one, obtuse, wider above. 

The species cultivated are : 1 * IV* Americana , 
American Waltheria: 2* fVl Indica t Indian 
Waltheria: 3. W+ angnsiifalia^ Narrow-leaved 
Waltheria, 

The first has a soft, woody stem, about two 
feet ht^h, sending out two or thee side branches: 
the leaves alternate; of a pale yellowish green 
colour; soft and hairy: the flowers collected in 
a close thick spike at the top of the stem, having 
soft hairy calvxes: the petals connected at their 
base, small, bright yellow, spreading. It is a 
native of South America, Stc. 

The second species rises ■ with a shrubby 
branching stalk to the height of eight or ten feet, 
and is covered with soft hairs : the leaves alter¬ 
nate, petioled, four inches long, and two inches 
broad in the middle, rounded at both ends, of a 
yellowish green colour, very hairy and soft, 
having several longitudinal vein a; the heads 
axillary, sessile, composed of clusters of very 
small yellow (lowers, which just peep out of 
their soft yellow calvxes- It is a native of India* 

Th* third has woody stalks, six or seven feet 
high, dividing into several branches, which are 


less hairy than those of the second sort? the 
leaves about three inches and a half long, and 
an inch and half broad, of a yellowish green 
colour, not so soft as those of the second, having 
many veins running from the midrib, standing 
uptm very long footstalks: the flowers very 
sinal, yellow, collected into round dusters, 
standing upon very short peduncles, close to the 
axils. They appear in June^ July, and August*. 
It is a native of the East Indies* 

Culture *—These plants may be increased bv 
seeds* which mtist be sown on a hot-bed ; anti 
when the plants arc fit to plant out, they must 
be each removed into a separate small pot, and 
plunged into a fresh lu>t-bed, being afterward 
treated in the same manner as other tender plants 
of the same nature, being kept in the bark- 
stove* In the second year they flower and pro¬ 
duce seeds, but mav be continued three or four 
years if they he often s'vficd^and the roots 
pared to kicp them within compass. In the 
view of keeping the roots out of the tan, they 
should be drawn up out of it at least once 
in six weeks, during the summer season, and 
the plants be shifted out of the pots once in two 
months ; with this management the second and 
third sorts may be continued several years, but 
the first seldom endures longer than two. 

They have a good effect in stove collections* 
WART-WORT* See Euphorbia. 

WATER, a well known useful article in 
gardening, for watering numerous sorts of young 
plants and trees, seed-beds, &c,, especially in 
the droughty spring and summer seasons, both 
such as grow in the full ground, and in pots in 
the open air, as well as those in green'houses, 
stoves, hot-beds, &c*; and also in ornamental 
designs, in pleasure grounds, parks, fcc., either 
when formed into regular pieces, circular, oval, 
or in oblong or serpentine canals, &c,, likewise 
when varied in a somewhat natural expanse in 
curves and bendings* 

In forming designs of this sort, the nature of 
the supply should be first considered, whether it 
be by springs in or near the place, by currents 
or streams passing through, or so nearly adja¬ 
cent as to admit of being conducted to the 
lace : or by being conducted from some neigh- 
ouring river, brook, or lake, 8cc., by means 
of pipes or small cuts, or by being collected 
issuing from higher grounds, and conducted by 
proper channels. And another circumstance 
tonally necessary is to consider the means by 
which it may be retained afterwards* In a loose 
earthy, sandy, or gravelly bottom, it will soon 
sink away, especially in dry weather, unless 
there is a constant current or flow of water run¬ 
ning id ; but in a naturally strong clayey bottom 
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ef proper thickness both at sidei and Wow, it 
may be retained in some tolerable degree. 

In most cases art, however, will be necessary 
in this business. See Basons, be. 

Where it is easily attainable in any of the 
above modes, it should not be omitted, in a 
smaller or larger scale, especially in grounds of 
any considerable extent; but where intended 
principally as reservoirs for watering gardens, 
they may be of much more moderate dimensions 
than when designed for ornament; and may be 
formed either in a circular manner, an oblong 
canal, pond, or cut, See,, where the supply of 
water can be most conveniently procured. 

Ornamental plats or pieces of water in plea* 
ftnre-grounds are very desirable, as being great 
additions to the beauty, variety, and embellish* 
merit of them, when properly disposed, and con* 
trasted with some nearly-adjoining detached 
dumps of plantation, and bounded wilh a proper 
expanse of grass ground, spreading from the 
verge considerably outwards. 

In general, when any spaces of water, on a 
larger or smaller scale, are intended, they should 
be disposed as conspicuously as possible in some 
principal division; either sometimes at or near 
the termination of a spacious open lawn, or oc¬ 
casionally in some other similar open space; and 
sometimes disposed more or less intern ally in 
some central or other grand opening; in all of 
which, an expanse of water has a line effect. 

The particular forms may be adapted to ihe 
nature of the situation, and the extent to that 
fo the supply of water that can be had. 

Cascades or waterfalls are atso occasionally 
introduced in extensive pleasure-grounds where 
there is the advantage of a rivulet, by which they 
may be formed either in one large fall, or in two 
or three smaller ones in succession, having large 
Tough siones placed below to break the water, 
and increase the sound of the torrent in its fall 
And passage over them, in some degree similar 
to that peculiar 10 natural cascades. And foun¬ 
tains, spouting water from images, &c. are 
sometimes introduced in the centre of small or 
moderate basons, or other reservoirs of water 
in gardens, or grounds where a supplying head 
of water is conveniently situated sufficiently 
high to raise and throw Inc water from the jet 
nr spout in a continued full stream to a consi¬ 
derable height, which falling in the bason, keeps 
the water of it in motion, prevents stagnation, 
and is thereby rendered more proper forKeeping 
and breeding fish of the gold and silver kinds, 
&c. and the snouting and falling of the water has 
a refreshing effect in the heal ot summer. 

In the business of forming the ground for 
water, the earth must be excavated to a proper 
Voi„ If. 


depth, gradually sloping from the verge to Ihe 
middle, from three to four or five feet deep; 
sometimes, how tier, in low situations, the place 
is naturally hollowed in some degree, so as not 
to require a general excavation, or only in parti¬ 
cular parts, and some general regulations to the 
whole, which in extensive designs is a consi¬ 
derable advantage. Where the sides and bottom 
are of a sandy, gravelly, or stony nature, or 
abound in loose soil, and there is not a constant 
supplying stream, they must be well secured by 
the application of a thick coat of well-wrought 
clay. And where this claying is necessary, in 
the preparatory excavation, a proper allowance 
should be made for the additional coat of clav, 
to ihe extent of twelve or fifteen inches in thick¬ 
ness, and of several inches of gravel over it, to 
preserve the clay from being wasted by the mo¬ 
tion of the water, and keep it clear, which 
would otherwise be muddy. But previous to the 
claying, the loose and uneven pans in the bot¬ 
tom and sides of the cavity should be well 
rammed, to make the whole firm, even, and 
smooth j then beginning in the middle space 
with the clay, and proceeding gradually outward, 
being careful that no stones, sticks, or other 
matter, get mixed with it, to occasion fissures 
or craeks, by which the water may escape, 
laying it evenly, a small thickness at a time, 
and spreading it regularly, treading it well with 
the naked fcet; and if dry weather casting water 
on it occasionally, ramming it well from time to 
time with wooden rammers; then gradually ap¬ 
plying more clay, in the same manner, to toe 
proper thickness, being careful that every (Art 
is so well puddled ancf rammed, as not to leave 
the smallest vacancy. Thus continuing the 
claying in a regular manner each way from bot¬ 
tom to the top of the circumference, smoothing 
the surface evenly, and in dry weather covering 
it, as the work proceeds, with mats or straw 
litter, or wilh tne stratum of pebbly gravel; 
When the whole is finished, the water should 
be let in. 

When this has been done, the top or verge 
must be regulated and levelled, forming it evenly 
from the edge of the water in a gradual regu-> 
lar expansion to some extent out ward, without 
any stiff slope close to the water, distinct from 
the surrounding superficies; laying the ground 
with grass turt, especially along the margin, 
continuing it as far down as the general levd of 
the water. Where the extent is considerable, it 
may be sown with grass seeds. 

\V ATER CRESS, See Sistmbbium. 
WATER LILY. See Nymphjea. 

WATER MELON. See Cucurbita Cr- 

TRUtLUS. : 

3 Y 
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WHIN. SccUlex. 

WHIN, PETTY. SccGentsta, 

WHITE BEAM. See Ckat^gus. 

WHITE LEAF- Sec Crataegus. 

WHITE THORN, See Chatagus. 

WIDOW-WAIL. See Cn^orum. 

WILD OLIVE, See El^agnus. 

WILLOW, SccSalix. 

WILLOW, SWEET, See Myrica. 

WINTERA, a genua containing a plant of 
ihe exotic tree kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Dodecandria 
Motiogi/niti s and ranks in the natural order of 
MagnoUce* 

The characters are; that the calyx is bell¬ 
shaped, tri-lobed, with the lobes roundish and 
concave: the corolla has five oblong, sessile 
petals, longer than the calyx, ami a conical, 
pitcher-shaped nectarium; the stamina have no 
filaments; but twelve or sixteen linear, distant 
anther®, affixed to the outside of the nectarium; 
the pisnillum is an oval germ, cylindric style, 
with three obtuse stigmas : the pericarpium is a 
roundish, trilocuiar terry, with two heart-shaped 
$teds. 


The species is fV Canella , Winter!, or Bas¬ 
tard Cinnamon. 

It rises with a thick woody stem, branching 
on every side, almost the whole length, growing 
near twenty feet in height, having a hghtish¬ 
oo loured aromatic bark : the leaves arc oblong, 
obtuse, light-green: the flowers red, in umbel¬ 
late clusters, at the ends of the branches, suc¬ 
ceeded by roundish berries. It is a native of 
South Amerira. 

Culture .—This may be increased bv planting 
cuttings of the shoots in pots filled with mellow 
loamy mould, plunging them in the bark-bed of 
the stove. When the plants have attained a 
good root, they may be removed into separate 
pots, replunging them in the bark-bed, giving 
shade and a little water till fresh rooted ; being 
afterwards managed as other woody stove plants. 
It must always be kept in the stove. 

This plant affords variety in the stove among 
other aromatics. 

WINTER-BERRY. See Pitiitos. 

WOODBINE. See Lokicera. 

WOOD, WAXEN. See Genista. 
WORMWOOD TREE. See Artemisia. 
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ERANTHEMUM, a genus containing 
plants of the herbaceous, flowering, annual 
andshrubby kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenetkt 
Poh/gamta Superfiua. 

The characters are: that the calyx is a com¬ 
pound flower, having the general calyx composed 
of many long spear-shaped scales : the corolla is 
composed of many hermaphrodite florets in the 
disk, each consisting of one funnel-shaped p?ial, 
five-parted at top; and tubular female florets in 
the radius, more slightly cut at the brim; tire 
stamina five very short filaments, and Song 
cylindric anther® i the pistillum is a short 
germen, filiform style, having a bifid stigma in 
the hermaphrodites; and in the females iwo re¬ 
laxed stigmas; there is no pericarpium; each 
floret succeeded by an oblong, coronated seed, 
> placed on a chaffy receptacle. 

The species cultivated are: 1* -ST# anniti/niy 
Annual Xe ram he mum, or Common Eternal 
Flower; 2. A", retort urn t Re flexed leaved Eternal 
Flowery 3. Jf. speciosisshnum. Golden Eternal 
Flower; 4. Jf. SesGrrmdt’S, Silvery Eternal 
Flower; 5. X proliferum 9 Proliferous Eternal 
Flower; X. icutifum, Leafy-flowered Eternal 
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Flower; 7. A \ imlricattim^ Imbricated Eternal 
Flower. 

The first rises with an herbaceous, angular, 
downy, branching sulk, to the height or two or 
three feet: the leaves are spear-shaped, spread*- 
ing, hoary, close-sitting; and all the stalxs and 
branches terminated by large flowers singly, of 
different colours in the varieties, appearing from 
July to September, and succeeded Liy ripe seeds 
in autumn. It is a native of the Cape, 

There are varieties with large white flowers, 
with purp'e flowers, with double white flowers, 
with double purple flowers^ and w ith double 
violet-coloured flowers. 

The second species has under-shrubby trailing 
stalks, set with recurved, reflexed, hoary-silvery 
leaves * the flowers come out at the axiltas of tha 
branches, having white rays and yellow disks. 
It is a narive of Africa. 

The third has an upright shrubby stem, 
branching three or four feet in height,, being set 
with spear-shaped, triifbrvotis, sessile leaves; 
and at the termination of the branches large 
bright golden-yellow flowers. It is a native of 
the Cape. 

The fourth species has also.an upright shrubby 
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item, with slender hoary branches, rising three 
or Tour feel in height; the leaves small, linear, 
addressed, laid dose to the branches; and the 
branches arc teminiated with large silvery 
white flowers* This plant is also a native of the 
Cape* 

The fifth has shrubby proliferous stalks: the 
leaves are gi'aimlous-rounthsh, lighlfv imbri¬ 
cated : the Sowers sitting close to the branches. 

The sixth species rises with an upright shrubby 
item, branching three or four feet in height: 
the leaves are linear spear-shaped, rmicrmialed : 
and the flowers are terminal, leafy, white* It 
is a native of Africa. 

The seventh has the stalks shrubby; and the 
leaves ova haw]* shaped, smooth, imbricated: 
the flowers at the end of the branches* 

These plants have the name of Eternal Flower, 
from the circumstance of their continuing long 
after being plucked. 

Culture .— In the first soil and varieties the 
culture is readily effected by sowing the seed* in 
pots of fight fresh mould in the autumn or 
spring, or at other seasons for a succession, 
plunging them in a moderate hot-bed, to bring 
forward the plants* In the Fpring they may also 
be sown in patches where they arc to remain, or 
in beds tn be afterwards removed* When the 
plants have a few inches growth, they should be 
pricked out in rows a foot apart on beds, or into 
the borders, dumps, or other places where they 
are to grow. They should afterwards be kept 
dean from weeds, and have occasional waterings 
immediately after pricking out, and afterwards 
in dry weather* 

The other sorts are raised by planting cuttings 
of the young shoots in the summer in pots filled 
with light mould, giving them a little water and 
shade; or, which is better, plunging them into 
a hot-bed, and covering them with hand-glasses* 
When they arc become firmly established in 
ihc autumn, they should be carefully removed 
into separate pots, being replaced in the hot¬ 
bed till re-rooted, after which they should have 
the management of other shrubby green-house 
plants. 

The first ort produces a fine effect in the 
borders, clumps, &c, while growing, as well as 
in pots when the flowers arc taken off* And the 


other sorts afford variety in green-house collec¬ 
tions. 

XYLOPTIYLLA, a conns containing plants 
of the lender exotic kind lor ibe stove. 

ft belongs to the class and order Veuianiria 
Trigt/nh, and ranks in the natural order of 
Euphorbia*. 

The characters arc * that the calvx is a six- 
aned coloured cup: the corolla lias no petals; 
ut ncclariums composed of six glandules af¬ 
fixed to the ge rmen : the stamina five short 
filaments and single anthene : the pistilium is a 
roundish germ, three short styles, crowned with 
lacerated stigmas ; the pericarpium ia a roundish 
triloeular capsule : the seeds double. 

The species cultivated arc; 1. A", long!folia. 
Long-leaved Love Flower; SJ, X * luiifotia. 
Broad-leaved Love Flower; 3* X*falcata , FaU 
cated Love Flower* 

The first rises with four-angled branches* 
which arc set with long linear leaves* It is a 
native of America* 

The second species also rises with round 
branches: the leaves are broad spear-shaped. It 
is a native of the West Indies, 

The third has a woody stem and branches; 
the leaves are linear spear-shaped, shining, 

E laced irregularly : and at the upper part of the 
ranches the flowers arc produced upon the 
edges of the leaves, being very closely placed* 
It i $ a native of America* 

Culture. —These plants are increased by sow* 
Ing the seeds in pots in the early spring, and 
plunging them iti a hut-bed : when the 'plant® 
are come up two or three inches in growth, they 
should be pricked out in separate pots, replun¬ 
ging them in the bark-bed; they may afterwards 
be managed as other stove plants of a similar 
growth* 

They are also, some of them, capable of being 
raised by off-sets, slips, and cuttings, assisted 
by a hot-bed in the same manner. 

They require the constant protection of the 
stove in winter, hut in the hot summer months 
may be set out in their pots in a sheltered situ¬ 
ation, being taken in on the approach of cold 
nights. 

They afford variety, and are curious in store 
collections* 
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■\7"EW TREE. See Tax us. 

JL YUCCA, a genus containing plants of the 
succulent, evergreen, shrubby, hardy, and ten¬ 
der kinds. 

It belongs to the class and order Hexandria 
blonogynta) and ranks in the natural order of 
Lilia. 

The characters are: that there is no calyx: 
the corolla is monopetalous, bell-shaped, and 
divided into six large oval segments : the stami¬ 
na, six very short reflexed filaments, having 
small anthers: the pi si ilium is an oval three- 
cornered germ, longer than the stamina $ no 
style, but an obtuse three-furrowed stigma: the 
pericarpium is an oblong, triangular, trifid, 
trivalved capsule of three cells, containing many 
seeds lying over one another in a double scries. 

The species cultivated arc: 1. K gloriom 3 
Common Adam's Needle j 2* Y, JjfamertiQsay 
Thready Virginian Yucca i 3. Y* alotjollaj Aloe- 
leaved Yucca; 4* K tfraconiS) Dragon Tree* 
leaved Yucca, 

The first has an erect, ligneous, thick stem, 
two or three feet in height, having very long, 
narrow, stiff, entire leaves, ending in a long, 
sharp, black spine, garnishing the stem almost 
to the bottom, and in a large tuft at top: from 
the centre of the top leaves rises along branching 
peduncle, sustaining a panicle of bell-shaped 
white and purple flowers. It is a native of Ca¬ 
nada, flowering in August* 

The second species rises with an upright, 
thick, ligneous stem, two or three feet high, 
adorned at top with a tuft of very long spear- 
shaped, stiff, blunt-pointed, sawed. 111 amen lose 
leaves, emitting long threads from the sides, 
hanging downward; and from the top of the 
stem amidst the leaves an erect peduncle or 
flowerstalk, several feet high, which is set with 
many large white and purple striped leaves* It 
is a native of Virginia, flowering in August and 
September. 

The third rises with an erect, thick, fleshy 
Mtm, eight or ten feet in height: it is crowned 
with a large tuft of long, narrow, stiff, crenatcd, 
aloc-like leaves ending in sharp spines: from the 


centre of the crown of leaves comes out the 
flowers talk, branching pyramidally two or three 
feet in height, having all the branches terminat¬ 
ing in a spike of flowers, purple without and 
white within, appearing in August and Septem¬ 
ber. It is a native of America. 

The fourth species has an upright, thick, 
brown stein, three feet in height, crowned with 
long, narrow, serrated leaves ending in spines 
an<f nodding downward: in the centre of the 
leaves arises the flowerstalk very branchy, with 
aH the branches terminating in spikes of flesh- 
coloured flowers, which appear in August and 
September. It is also a native of America. 

Culture* —These plants are all capable of being 
raised by off-sets or suckers, from the roots and 
heads of the old plants, as well as by seed. 

The off-sets and suckers may be taken off any 
time in the spring or summer seasons, being 
laid in some dry place for a tew days, till the 
wounded pari caused by the separation from the 
lant is dried and healed over; when they may 
e planted out separately in pots of light sandy 
compost, and be placed in a shady situation 
til] they have taken root in a perfect manner. 
When assisted by a hot-bed, they often succeed 
better. 

The seed obtained from abroad should be sown 
in the spring in pots of light earth, plunging 
them in a hot-bed, in which the plants soon 
conic up; and when they are two or three inches 
high, they should be pricked out separately iri 
small pots of light sandy mould, re-plunging 
them in the hoi-bed to forward their growth, 
assisting them with moderate waterings and fresh 
air daily, and hardening them by degrees to the 
full air, so as to he set out in June to remain till 
October, when they should be removed into the 
green-house for the winter. 

Some plants of all the sorts should constantly 
be preserved in pots. 

They are all very ornamental; the two first 
after they have been hardened, in the dry borders, 
where the soil is light and where the situation is 
warm anil sheltered j and the others in green* 
house collections, among other potted plants. 
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Z ANTHOXYLUM, & genus containing have stricken good root be taken off* and managed 
plants of the hardy and tender exotic as ihe seedlings, 
shrubby kinds * They also succeed by cuttings in spring or 

It belongs to the class and order Diaecia Pen* summer, planted in pots, assisted by a hot-bed, 
tand tin. in which they soon strike, when they should he 

The characters are : that the male flowers have inured to the iuli air ; and the young plants will 
the calyx a periamhitim deeply cut into five oval be fit for planting out in the autumn, or the 
coloured parts: there is no corolla: the stamina spring following. 

have five awl-shaped erect filaments, with didy- The first is a very ornamental plant in the 
mous, sulca ted, roundish anthers: — female borders and other dry parts of shrubberies, and 
flower, calyx as the male: there is no corolla: the latter among potted plants in the green house 
the pistilluin, a roundish gt^men, an awl- collections. 

shaped style,, with an obtuse stigma; the peri- ZEA, a genus containing a plant of the hardy 
carpium, an oblong capsule, furmed of two herbaceous annual kind, 

valves and one cell, containing a single smooth it belongs to the class and order jVfofl&ciY 
roundish seed, Triandria, and ranks in the natural order of 

The species cultivated are: 1* Z, Clava Her - Graminea*. 
cults , Canada Tooih-acb Tree, or HercukuY ' The characters are: that male and female 
Club; 2. Z, trijoliatum , Chinese Toolh-aeh flowers are separate on the same plant; loosely 
Tree. disposed ; . the calyx, a bivalve, two-flowered 

The first grows to the height of twelve feet, husk: the corolla, two oblong valves, the out- 
with a rough bark armed with short spines: the ward one obtuse and bellied, and the interior 

leaves are winged, of a dark-green colour, bidented at top, and are inclosed in the calyx, 

growing irregularly on the branches; each con- with a very short, dlphylious nectarium : the j 
sists of four or five pair of spear-shaped foliolcs, stamina, three capillary filaments in the males, 
which are terminated by an odd one : the flowers with bifid prismatic anthers, opening at top; 
comt coil from the end of the branches in loose the female dowers are closely collected in a spike 
panicles; they are apeialous and have no great below the males on the same plant: the calyx a 
appearance, and succeeded by uni locular capsules, single-flowered husk, wilh two valves; with a 
containing the seeds. It is a native of North corolla, a glumose husk, and four membrane- 
America. ous unequal valves: the pistilluin, a very small 

There is a variety; the Ash-leaved Tooth-ach germen, slender pendulous style, and simple 

Tree, with oval-oblong foliolca, and prickly stigma: there is no pericarpium: many com- 

mid-rib*. Dressed, roundish seeds, immersed in an ob- 

The second species rises with a woody stem, long, thick five-angled receptacle, forming to- 
branching several led in height, being set with gethera long, thick, close head of corn, 
tnfuliate leaves, composed of three egg-oval The species cultivated is Z. Mays^ Maize, or 
folioles* It is a native of China. fed;an Com. 

Culture ,^These plants may be increased by It rises with a large, strong, herbaceous stem,, 
seeds and layers. ten or twelve feet high, garnished with long. 

The seeds should be sown in the spring, either broad, pendulous leaves ; ma;e flowers at the 
in an east border, or in pots placed in the mom- upper part of the sulks, in spikes eight or ten 
ing sun all the summer, being sheltered in a inches long; anti females arising at the axillae 
frame in winter; and in the spring following re- of the leaves below the males, m long, close,, 
moved to the full air till October, giving proper thick spikes, covered with thin leaves; and sue* 
waterings all the summer; and towards winter ceeded by numerous seeds placed round the long 
be placed again under shelter from frost till receptacle in a compact order. Native of America. 
March, when the young plants may be potted There are varieties; with yellowish-white 
separately; and thus continued fora year or seeds, with deep yellow seeds, and with purple-- 
two, being sheltered in the winter, when they blue seeds. 

may be transplanted into the shrubbery, where Ctdiurv .—These plants may be raised by sow- 

thev arc to remain. ing aeeu in the spring, as March or April, in a*- 

The layers of the young wood may be laid dry warm situation, where the plants are in*' 
down in autumn or early spring, and when they tended to remain, in patches, of two or ihre^ 
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seeds or more in each, about an inch and half 
deep: when the plants arc come up, they should 
be thinned out to one or two of the strongest. 
But to have the plants more forward* so as to 
produce ripe seed-spikes more effectually, some 
should be sown in a hot-bed at the same time, 
and when the plants are three or four inches 
high, be forwarded by pricking them out upon 
another hot-bed, either under a deep frame or 
An awning of hoop arches to be covered with 
mats occasionally, allowing them plenty of free 
air; and when they have sufficient growth, as 
in May, they may be transplanted, with balls 
of earth about their roots, into the Full ground 
in the borders or shrubbery clumps, in warm 
sunny situations, being well watered ; and when 
the summer proves warm and dry, they often 
produce perfect heads, and the seeds ripen in a 
good manner* 

An the plants mostly run up in tall stalks, it 
is proper to support each with a lall neat stake, 
especially where much exposed to wind and 
ram. 

lliese plants in the different varieties have a 
fine effect in the back parts of borders, clumps, 
and other places, in warm sheltered situations, 

ZINNIA, a genus containing plants of the 
animal flowering kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngencsia 
Poly gam ia Super flu a. 

The characters are: that the calyx has the 
general cup ova!, cylindric, and imbricated, 
with many blunt, upright, persistent scales: the 
corolla compound and radiated, consisting of 
hermaphrodite florets, placed in the disk, and 
female onus, which are ligulatcd, and form the 
ravs: the stamina of the hermaphrodites are 
five short filaments, with cylindric tubulose 
anthers: the pistiilum is an oblong aristated 
germ, with a slender semibifid style, and two 
erect obtuse stigmas: in the female flowers the 
gemmi is oblong and triquetrous, with a capil¬ 
lary stvlc, and two recurved stigmas : the peri* 
cavpium has the calyx containing oblong solitary 
seeds crowned with down, and "placed on a pa* 
kaceotis reccpiadc* 

The species cultivated arc: 1, Z. pauci flora t 
Few-flowered Yellow Zinnia; 2. Z. multiflora^ 
M^nv-flowered Red Zinnia, 

The first has the root fibrous, from which 
arises the stalk to about three feet high ; it is 
woody below, and branches upwards, which are 
placed opposite : these are furnished with oblong 
leaves of a pleasing green colour: the flowers 
terminate the ends of the branches on long foot¬ 
stalks; they are of a yellow colour, which 
decays before the seeds are ripe. It is an an¬ 
nual. 


The second species is also annual; the staifc 
rises erect with upright branches; these are 
channelled and hairy : the leaves are oval, lan¬ 
ceolate, and placed opposite : the flowers come 
out at the extreme part of the branches: the 
florets of the disk are yellow, and those which 
form the rays are of a dusky red; these continue 
till the seed is ripe, which is in the autumn. 

Culture, —These annual plants are increased 
from seeds, which should be sown on a slight 
hot-bed in the early spring, as March, and 
when the plants are a few inches high, they 
should be pricked out on another bed previously 
prepared to receive them, where they should re¬ 
main iill the advance of summer, when they 
may be taken up and planted out in the borders 
of the picas Lire- ground, where they blow and 
complete their seeds for the year following. 

They have a fine effect in their leaves and 
flowers in thc^e situations. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM, a genus comprising 
plants of the herbaceous and woody succulent 
exotic kind. 

It belongs to the class and order Decandria 
Mouogi/nia , and ranks in the natural order of 
Ruia. f\r. 

The characters are: that the calyx consists of 
five oval, obtuse, concave, erect leaves ; the 
corolla has five obtuse petals emarginated at top, 
and a ten-leaved closed ncctarium, which in¬ 
cludes the gernien : the stamina, ten awl- 3 haped 
filaments, and oblong incumbent antHene: the 
pidtilium, an oblong germen, awl-shaped stele, 
crowned by a simple stigma: the pericarpium, 
an oval, pentagonous, quiuquevalvulous capsule 
of five cells, having many roundish seeds. 

The species are: 1. Z. Falago. Common Bean 
Caper; 2* Z. sessilifuliutn, African Bean Caper; 
3. Z- Morgsuna 7 Purslane-leaved ^Ethiopian Bean 
Caper; 4. Z. $pimsum y Thorny Bean Caper; 
h* Z. album. White Egyptian Bean Caper. 

The first has a thick, fleshy, deeply-striking, 
perennial root: the stalks" upright, round, 
smooth, jointed, herbaceous, green, three or 
four feet in height, being set with oval, smooth, 
fleshy, blueish-green leaves, two or three to¬ 
gether on each petiole, and reddish flowers by 
two or three together at the axillas of the stalks, 
appearing in July, succeeded by long capsules, 
containing die seed, ripening in autumn. It is 
durable in root; but the stalks, being herbaceous, 
perish every autumn. It is a native of Asia. 

The second species rises with an upright 
woody stem, brandling numerously and inegu. 
larly, three or four feet in height: the leaves 
oval spear-shaped, thick, smooth, succulent, 
sessile, surrounding the branches by fours: the 
flowers yellow* on long slender footstalks at the 
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sul^s of llu' branches, appearing in sureos- 
siovt ^rcat p^rt of summer* It js a native of 
Atrica. 

Inhere are varied^; with yellow flowers, with 
sulphur-coloured flowers, with white flowers, 
with copper-coloured flowers, having mostly a 
reddish or brown spot near the ba?o of each 

petal. 

The third rises with a shrubby stem, dividing 
and branching irregularly, three or four feet in 
height: the haves oval, thick, obtuse, succu¬ 
lent, surrounding the branches by fours: flic 
flowers are sulphur-coloured, on long footstalks 
from the sides of the branches, appearing most 
part of summer* It is a native of Africa, 

There is a variety with fkme-yd low-coloured 
flowers* 

The fourth species has under-shrubby stalks: 
the leaves close-sitting, with linear acute foliolcs* 
It is a native of Africa, 

The fifth has the leaves Foot-stalked, and 
clubbed fleshy lobes. 

Culture. —The first sort is raised from seeds , 
which should be sown in the spring in pots filled 
with light sandy mould, or on a hof-betl. When 
the plants have a few inches growth, they should 
be removed into separate pots plunging them 
into a hot-bed, admitting air so as gradually to 
harden them to the open ground, Thcv should 
be protected for a winter or two, and then be 


turned out into o- r:!n-r p-*ns \\"ir e 

the ► tuition is war;, ai d in. s^il ilrv and 
Tubb'shv, as tfcv arc ol h:uu c:U nature- 

r J he oilier *orti arc capable ol ixing iucKa^ed 
by cuttings and seeds; the cuttings should he 
planted out in the sprm^ t>r fitunmu m pots filed 
wiih light sandy mould, and plunged m a hot¬ 
bed, being occasionally watered, when ihey 
quieklv emit rots, and shoot at top; and when 
sown in the summer months, thcv mav be 
planted in a shady place, or in pots placed in ihe 
shade, giving frequent waterings, when they 
will also lake good moot. In either method, 
they should be potted off separately towards 
autumn, in order to be moved into the green¬ 
house or glass-case in the beginning of autumn. 

The seed diouid be sown in the spring in pot* 
of light earth, and be plunged in a bot-hed, 
where they soon come up: when a little ad¬ 
vanced in growth, they should be pricked out in 
separate small pot*, being watered and re plunged 
into the hot-bed till well rooted, when they 
should be gradually hardened to the full air, and 
in June set out to remain till the autumn, when 
they should be placed in the green house, or 
some olher place w here they may have protec¬ 
tion for the winter. 

The first sort affords variety in the borders, as 
well as among potted plants ; and the others in 
collections of the green-house kind,. 


The following is a Communication received from Mr . Buonahjti, Gardener to 
the Right Honourable Lord Holland, Holland-Home, Kensington, which 
u e introduce in the manner it a as sent. 


TXAHLIA. This genus was established by the 
1 J late Cavanilies, in honour of Dr. Andrew 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist, and the friend of Baron 
Alstrcrmer. 

It belongs to the class and order Syngenesis. 
pQhjgunva Fni$tranea y at least in this cold cli¬ 
mate* 

The slems die every winter, but the mot is 
perennial and tuberous, not very dissimilar to 
that of the Artichoke. 

Four species have been described- 

1* Pianola t pinnated as it is called, and figured 
by Cavaniiles m his Ic. PI t v, 1, tab. 60. It is 
also figured under this name in the 4ih vol. of 
Andrews's Bat. Repository* In the Annates du 
Mux* National Hist* Nat* v - 3. M. Thouin calls 
this specus Purpurea , but its colour varies from 
the common Piunata t being very deep ; ana Mr* 
K. A. Salisbury suspects that this Purpurea of 
Thouin- >s the true Rasta of Cavamllcs* A 


paler coloured variety of the Vinnnta^ the seeds 
of which were sent to Holland-House with the 
name of Rosea by Cavanillcs, has been laidv 
figured by Mr. Hooker in the Farad! sus Lamli- 
nensis, ard described by the above-mentioned 
botanist, under the name of Samin/cijbfia.; that 
it is not the true Rosea of Cavanillcs, 1c . is un¬ 
questionable ; for the leaves were simply pinnate, 
not bipirmatc, 

2- Rosea r Rose-coloured. It is so called and 
figured by Cavanillcs in ills looms ; but the plant 
called Rosea by M* Thouin in the Annates^ is 
most probably the v^ry variety of the first spe¬ 
cies figured by the name of Sambucifolia in the 
Paradisus Londintnsis* 

3 . Coccinca, Scarlet. This is figured in Curtis 1 * 
publication', but wc entertain a doubt if it is the 
same with Cavanilles , s plant, if the colour is well 
copied. The plant, wc understand, is dead, 

4 „ Crc&tfa, Saffron-coloured* This plant is 
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not mentioned in any work previous to the Para¬ 
digm Lotidimnsts, where ii is figured and de¬ 
scribed by the name of Bidentifoliti. Though 
the parcels of seeds which caine from Cavamllcs 
himself had the title of Crocata t the flowers 
turned out yellow. 

It is not intended here to describe minutely 
these plants; it is sufficient to say, that they 
elevate themselves majestically like the Holy- 
hock, and bear both axillary and terminal showy 
flowers late in the autumn. 

Culture. —The first Dahlias introduced into 
England were lost by taking too much care of 
them. As they arc natives of the hilly parts of 
Mexico, they will thrive in Lhe open ground very 
wc]|,^and accustom themselves in a very few 
generations to ripen seeds here annually. By 
giving the history of those plants which have 
grown in the gardens of Holland-Hou^e, Ken¬ 
sington, it is only meant to offer hints for their 
culture, leaving the rest to future experience and 
-observation. 

On the 20th of May, 180i, the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Lady Holland sent home from Spain a 
parcel of seeds. Though so late in the season, 
part of them were sown in pots in a hot-bed, 
and among these was the Dahlia Pinna!a> with 
a wrong narrie on the parcel. When the plant 
was about fourteen inches high, it was planted 
in the open ground and grew luxuriantly,pushing 
up several stems to the height of seven and eight 
feet. The Coccinea and Croatia t the seeds of 
which also came up, but did not grow so full. 
In the middle of September the first flowers ap¬ 
peared, bv which the plant was known to be the 
Pinnate o{ Cavanilles, am) it was figured by Mr, 
Andrews the same year. The seeds Aid not ripen, 
flud the roots were taken up on the approach 
of a sharp frost, and placed in the green-house in 
3 pot for the winter. 

In the spring of 1605 all the parcels of seed 
ficnltroru abroad were sown, and many Dahlias 
came up among them, which at the time of 
flowering showed lour distinct species or varie¬ 
ties, It seems that Cavanilivs, and the French 
botanies alter him, mean to make as many spe¬ 
cies as there arc dhi'miU coloured ITddias, but 
the learned Mr, SulUhurv, one ot ;he \ ice Fieri- 
dents last year of the Linncati irix idy, considers 
them all dimply as varieties of only two distinct 
species, and has m ihc Paradisic jMndttit'Usis 
named them, not according loth.h odour, but 
after the littlercnces of tlu ii leaves, being inclined 
to he he vc ill at they will in time vary like the 
China AjUt and MarygohU 

And, in fact, witii n gard In the Dahlia Pin- 
f!utu t mew commonly caked t } tt'purra 3 we have 
great reason to confirm that botanist's suspicion, 


having aecn nine different varieties of it, either in 
the colour or multiplication of the petals, Tho 
flower, in its natural state, has only eight ligu- 
taied petals : a few had twelve. There was also one 
plant with archdouble flowers, exceedingly pale :■ 
another with archdouble flowers, exceeding deep 
purple, exactly like that figured in the Annalet 
da Mm- but the flowers were so complicated to¬ 
gether, and the autumn of 1805 so cold, they 
never expanded. Wc must observe, that the 
leaves of this plant were bipinnated, hut whether 
it is a real distinct species is not yet positively 
ascertained. 

The Dahlia Rosea was last year (1805) the 
most handsome, and ripened plenty of seeds. 
The Purpurea ripened fewer and weaker seeds, 
though they now (loih May, I80fl) conic up 
freely ; the plants, however, look weak. Of the 
seeds of Cocci nea and Crocata , no plants have yet 
appeared, though to the eye they seemed as per¬ 
fect as those imported from Spain, 

All the plants of 1805, except one, were taken 
up before Christmas, and planted in pots or large 
pans; but though kept in a very cold green* 
house, they began to push new shoots in the 
middle of April, and will be planted in the open 
ground without the help of any artificial heau 
Some rich mould round the roots is the only 
culture they require. The plant left all the win¬ 
ter out of doors was situated close to a south 
wall; and though it had no covering of any kind, 
it is now pushing up new shoots* ft is necessary 
to add, that several plants of Dahlias have been 
raised by cuttings, which arc now in good 
health, and which will probably flower and pro¬ 
duce seeds next autumn. 

Huh July, taofl. Above a hundred plants of 
Dahlias arc now growing in various parts of the 
gardens at Holland-House in the highest luxu¬ 
riance : among them are several of the yellow- 
flowered Bidcntifolia, raised from seeds saved 
there last year, though the autumn proved so 
unfavourable. One plant of the Purpurea of 
Andrews's Bot. Repository is already showing 
flowers. 

The true Roua of Cavanilles, with doubly 
pinnated h aves, is also gruwing must vigorously, 
and one of its stems lias been pinched to produce 
lateral shoots fur cuttings. A plant left in the 
middle of one of the borders oi the French gar¬ 
den at Ho'laml-Ilouse by mistake, and exposed 
to the severity of the winter, without any shel¬ 
ter, is as strong and vigorous as any of the other 
two-year old plants; so that there is not a doubt 
thaHhiri magnificent genus will soon be a com¬ 
mon ornament of the gardens in tins island* 

In plate is a representation of a plan! of 
the Dahlia Fhuiata or Purpurea, 

INDEX 
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abroua 

Abrut 


Acanthus 

Acer 

Achania 

AdulUat 

Achras 

Achyranthu 

Aconitum 

Acorn* 

AcrvUkhum 

Act eta 

Adani&nut 

Adenanthera 

Adiantum 

Adcmit 

Adaia 

jEtchynominc 

j£*cutaj 

Ago pant hut 

Aguricut 

Agave 

Agerattna 

Agrimonio 

Agrotteama 

Aslant hut 

Aitama 

Ajuga 

Albuca 

Aicea 

AkhemiUa 

A tetris 

Allium 

Aloe 

Alstramtria 
Alt h fa 


A tyuion 

Airtaranthus 

Amaiyilit 

At/ibnwa 

Aruck ut 

Amtrimnnm 

Amei hytfea 

Arutsmum 

Amorpha 

Amygduiut 

Amyrit 

Anucartiium 

Artftg u/tis 

Antrgyrii 

An/rstutica 

AucJmta 


Abnxua 

Jamaica Wild Liquorice 
Bear’s Breech 
Maple Tree 
Bastard Hibiscus 
Milfoil, Yarrow 
Sapola Tree 

Rough Silician Achyrautbus 
Aconite, Monk's Hood 
dwcet Rush 
Acrostichum 
Herb Christopher 
African Calabash Tree 
Bastard Flower-Fence 
Malden Hair 

Adonis Flower, Pheasant’s Ere 
Hoi Low Root,Tuberoui Moscbatel 
BteUrd Sensitive Plant 
Hone Chestnut Tree 
African Lily 
Common Mushroom 
American Aloe 
Hairy Agentura 
Agrimony 

Wild Lychnis, Rose Campion 

Ailanthua 

Aitonia 

Bugle 

Bastard Star of Bethlehem 
Hoi I jhoclt, Hose Mallow 
Ladies' Mantle 
Guinea Aloe 

Garlick, Gnion, Leek, Ac. 

Aloe 

AlstmeraeriH 
Marsh M allow 
Mad wort 

Amaranth, or Flower Gentjf 
Lily, Daftodil, Ac. 

Ambrosia 
Star Flower 
Ainerimiium 
Amcthysica 
Ginger 

Bastard indigo 
Almond Tree, Pooch, Ac. 
Sweet-Wood 
Cashew Nut Tree 
Annual Us 

Slinking Bean-Trefoil 
Rose ut Jericho 
Bngkiss, Garden Alkanet 


Andrathn* Bastard Orphine 

Andromeda Andromeda 

Andrycda Andryala 

Anemone Anemone, Hepatic*, Ac* 

Anethum Dill, Fennel, occ, 

Angelica Angelica 

Annona Custard Apple 

Authemit Chamomile 

Anthcricum Spider-wort 

Anthoiyxa Ethiopian Corn-flag 

Antkoiperwum Amber Tree 
Anthyliis Anthyliis 

Antirrhinum Snap Dragon 

Apium Parsley, Celery 

Apoeynum Dog's Bone 

Ayutltgut Columbine 

Arabii Alpine WalkreU 

Arali* i Berry-bearing Angelica 

Arbutus Strawberry Tree 

Arc tot it Arctotis 

Arduina Cape Buckthorn 

Area* Fausd-nut Palm 

Argemone Prickly Poppy 

Arutoiochia Birth-wort 

Arnica Leopard’s Bane 

Artemisia Mugwort, Southernwood, Taragon, Ac* 

Artocarpus Bread-Fruit Tree 

Arum Arum, Cuckow Pint 

Arvrub Reed, Portugal Reed, Ac. 

Asarum Asarabacca 

Atclepiat Swallow-wort 

Atcyrum St. Peter's Wort 

Aspafathut African Broom 

Atparogu * Asparagus 

Asphodel at Asphodel Lj ly, K ing 'a Spoar 

Aster Aster, Starwort 

Atlntgalu* Milk Vetch, Goat's Thorn 1 

Athanatio Athanasia 

Atrapha.tit Atraphmis 

Airiplcx The Orach 

Alalia American Honeysuckle 

Bacchant Bacrharis, Ploughman’s Spikenard 

Banisttria ■ Bauisteria 

Barter t a Uuriena 

A^dnjfl Begonia 

Betti* Daisy 

Berbcrit Borljerry, Piperidgc Bush 

Beta Beet 

Ilctuta Birch and Alder 

Uiguunia Trumpet Flower 

Bis* Anotta, American Bins 

3 Z 
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Etitnm 

Bute, or Strawberry Spinach 


Fa n ut-Word, Tiru Celandine 

J iorttf OnT 

Silk-Cotton Tree 

famim 

Boutin, Rirtmdoc:* Wild Olive 

ikirogo 

Burngc 

Korbvuta 

bmhoiiiH 

Hot it’d 

(iriLdcu-md Tree 

lira mica 

Cabbage, Ciiuldiowerj Broeoli, Tome 

ffrottufa 

Pmc Apple 

Bronaiha 

Br mval ini 

Jinitfftt 

BnifiJit 

}frit /ntftftia 

Bt im^iLUia 

Itubf/tt 

HuUm 

Buckticra 

Burkiicra 

Budilcti 

Boddlra 

Mulbih'Oi Hunt 

Mountain Saffron 

Huphthaifuttm 

(Kh'YO 

Btiiitcvrum. 

lJarc'3 F.ar 

Btitltftliii 

Flowering Rush 

Hasut 

Box Tree 

Cti cafiit 

Foreign Celt's Foot 

Cut ttiS 

JVicuwi Thi*Uc h C reepinj Cereu*,&c. 

C<tsafpinift 

Karbndoes Flo wee Fence 

Cakndula 

Marigold 

Lull* 

jFtfnopLUj] Arum 

Cui/icarpa 

Cal hear pa 

Cotlhii 

Marsh Marigold 

CahfOmthiiS 

Carolina Aiiirpioe 

CameU ia 

Japan Huge 

Cu nipuiiufa 

IkU Flower 

C*iUiItina 

Canary Bull Flower 

Curt? i la 

Woue Cinnamon 

Cunna 

Indian Flowering Reed: 

Ctipparit 

Caper Rudt 

Capsicum 

Guinea Pepper 

Carica 

Papnw Tree 

Curpintit 

Hu rubeiuu 

Cartltamu$ 

Bastard Saffron 

Cartiitt 

Caraway 

Garytiphyffas 

Clove Tree 

Cassia 

Wild Scnua 

Cujf sine 

Hottentot Cherry 

CatanftRche 

Candy Lion's Foot 

Catcsb*ti 

The JUly Thorn 

CtunothiU 

New Jersey Tea 

Cedrefa 

Bastard Cedar. 

Cthsfrm 

Staff Tree 

O hsiti 

Cock's Comb 

Crtua 

CelM* 

Ccttis 

Nettle Tree 

Ccntavrea 

Centaury Blue Bottle, &£» 

Cepha/antkut 

Butum Tree 

Ceroif jum 

Mouse-ear Chick weed 

Ctratoniu 

Carob Tree 

Ccras 

Judas Tree 

Ctrtnthe 

lloncy Wort 

Centrum 

Bastard Jasmine 

C'hamfrrups 

I)v;tr* Palm 

Chiirurt/hui 

Wail Flower, Stock, &c. 

C^fcdomutn 

Horned Poppy 

ChclirtiC 

(_ ht lorie 

Chraapodium 

Gguseloot 

ChitKiura 

Snowboiry Tree 

C'humunthus 

Vir,.,imno Snowdrop, Fringe Tree 

Chirtmtft 

Chiuann 

C^ rps ti a t /it mum 

Chrysanthemum 

Cbf y^dfulitubi 

Cocoa Palm 

Ck'ti&fcojva 

Gtudy Locks 

Chtytapht/ilum 

Broad-leaved Star*Apple 

Ci<hvrium 

Succoryj or Lndivc 


Cturrtiria 

Cinorana, Sky Flower 


Ci>tns, Kook Rose 

C>ikittuiyU\n 

Fiddle Wood 

Cttnts 

Citiuri Tree, Orange Tree, See*, 

C/ttAlr/ii 

Virjjm'a Uuwer 

t ’fatf/tr 

C’liume 

L'irfhra 

( kthra 

i'fnj i trtia 

t'liffjjrda. 

('/ttwrfu 

Clifinia 

Chsia 

Bnltinm Tree 

( Vhc'm* 

LJoydn 

( '/ifitrum 

Whluw Wail, Spurge Oik 1 * 

( om p/oifl 

Seaside (.rrupe 

Ctk’f* curia 

Hi?rse 

CWojf 

Cocoa Nut Tree 

L-otfia 

Coffee Tree 

Cotrhirttm 

Mendow Saffroo 

Coin tea 

Bladder Seoa 

Compton ia 

Cmnptonia 

Cattfttfhiria 

Lily of the Veiled 

\ Coiii'ttivuJtt* 

Cnevolmlwt 

CoQTKti 

Flrii Bane 

{'opfitf tra 

B^lwm ofCipiri Tree 

Cordta 

Cordia 

Cot eopsis 

Thick*»eedfcd Sun-Flower 

Cor tint dr 

Coriander 

Cor i aria 

M yrdc-lewred Sumach 

CtHTHtS 

Do [■-Wood 

0nriwlia 

Cortmtti 

CoionH/a 

Coronelia 

Cor turn 

BcarVEar, Sanide, or MattWlus^ 

Coryfut 

HupJ f or Nut Tree 

Cot yfifw 

Fan Palm 

Cotpfedon 

Navel-W r ort 

Crttmbc 

Sen Cnbha^e 

Crot&uia 

Uuer Ur pine, or Live Ever- 

CrufiTgUS 

Hawtbom, Wild Service, &C- 

Crni&va 

GarlLck Pear 

Ctrpis. 

Bastard Unwk-W«d 

Crescent ia 

j Cnlabash Tree 

Cnnurn 

Criiuira 

Cfii/immn 

Sen ur Rodt Samphire 

Crocut 

Crocus 

Crotuluria 

Croud aria 

Cruton 

Tallow Tree 

Cucumit 

Cucumber Melon 

Cucurbita 

Gourd, Pompmn, &c. 

Cuprc$sus 

Cypres 'free 

C pc lumen 

Snow-hread 

Cpttura 

Artidu>ke* Cardoon 

Cp imp fa.ssti m 

HouiiiFs Tongue 

Cypripcdium 

Lady's Slipper 

Cyrtanthut 

Cyrtauthus 

Cpthus 

CyLiius or Laburnum 

Daii 

Dais 

Daphne 

Spurge Laurel, Mczereoiir 

Datura 

Thorn Apple 

Dtiucus 

Common Carrot 

ihip/tinium 

Dolphin Flower 

Dentufia 

Tooth-Wort 

Ddtfithu* 

Sweet William, Pink, 

Did am tuts 

While Dittany 

Digitu/i? 

Fox (dove 

jjititi tea 

Vcmt&’s Fly Trap 

Dituma 

Diosma 

Diosjitfroe 

Indian Date Plum. 

Dina 

Leather-W eod 

J)rstiinh’i/s 

D^Limlria 

Ihidurtia 

Dodartin 

DodecathtoH 

Virginiau Cowslip, or Meadia 
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Dodimxa 

Dodnn&n 

Durum rurn 

Leopards Bane 

l)r<tratf<t 

Drigun Tree 

j JreniHt yhutum 

Drum's Head, frilm of Gilead, flee. 

Draront m m 

I^rloraUrdeafted Dragon 

Ehemn 

Phony 

E*-fumy it 

(llutie Thijtflfr 

Ehirt ut 

Fiir<-|ia 

Eiaogriut 

Wild Olive 

E Uyifmntoptta 

Llt-pham's Foot 

Empei ri*jn 

HI ;iric-berried Heath 

Ephedra 

Shrubby lfar*e Tail 

Efutftn 

Ti rubric Arbutus 

Et f fabium 

Willow Hirb 

Epirnedmm 

Alpinu ilarrenwutt 

Erica 

Heath 

Eriperon 


Ertnut 

KnTHJH 

Erfacepholttt 

Kriocephalu* 

ErtiU nium 

Itviijo, Sea Holly 

Ei t^ituum 

Hedge ^JusLard 

Eryft.rtmt 

Coral Tree 

Eryth con turn 

Dt^’-h Tooth Violet 

Eugenia 

Luuema 

Etiittirtnut 

Suiudle Tree 

Euj '^ivnurrk 

Hemp A^runooy 

Euphorbia 

Spurge 

Fugnra 

Fagnra 

Input 

Beech Tree 

Eotaria 

Ferrari* 

Ftrula 

FeimH Giant 

Fiats 

Fiji 1 ret 

Euthcrgilfa 

FuihrniiJIa 

Fragurtu 

StnnvMrry 

Fra l imit 

Ash Tree 

Ent if facia 

Frit diary 

Fuchsia 

Fm Jim& 

Fufikiria 

Fumitory 

Gafanthut 

Snow Drop 

Garu/ua 

Gorciniu 

GurJt iritt 

Cape Ja^uiiu* 

Genista 

Broom 

Grtitiana 

Gentian 

Gttunturn 

Crautr's Bill 

G ettm 

Herb Beimel 

G/tuiiolui 

Sword lily 

GfadiUia 

Tlirec-lhorned Acncia 

GfobtifaiiQ 

Gtohnliir LUue Daisy 

G far iota 

Superb Lily 

G humid 

CluMIltifc 

G 't/CltlC 

Givciue or Kidney Been Tree 

G*i/rijrr?iha 

Common Jji|Uori^e 

Gntif/Mttun 

Tree Lverhiauiiit 

Gwitphtemt 

Annual Globe Amaranth 

Gw rfiinttt 

Loidrdly Bay 

Gorier fa 

Coruna 

Go&Ojiurtt * 

C otton Shrub 

Grtb :d 

Grcwia 

G to locum 

■ Lignum Y it ar 

Gallon dm a 

Boji due, or Nicker Tree 

H&rttttnthus 

Blood Flower 

UtijniitoxffhiJit 

litofui Wood, or Logwood Tree 

Ha It A10 

Snow-Drop 'Free 

Hfaitria 

Atilean Fly lluucysuckle 

Humamctri 

W itch Hazel 

Heritra 

Common Ivy 

ijerfysvrum 

l rcuuh Honeysuckle 


ffoffanthvt 

Annual fiim-Flower 

Ifc/tctwtia 

iFi^mrd Flant-iuo 

Helntcm 

Screw Tree 

Hehutropium 

iVnivnn Ttimsnle 

Ihdfrbrirus 

W inter Holltbore 

Hr fan fat 

HHmuas 

Ht nn'roCalUt 

Dav Lily 

Her mania 

lleniLamu 

Jiff ttandia 

Jnck-in-«-l>oK Tree 

JicspeGs 

N in-lit-smelling Rotket 

H ; bfsrut 

Ilibi^us 

H / tract tttn 

Huw kweed 

H r fyu>pfitic 

Sen Buckthorn 

ff stun fits 

Hop 

H>*r<t 

Sninl-Box Tree 

Hyoclnfhvt 

Hvannth 

Hydrangea 

Hydrangea 

Ht/drasiit 

Canadian Yellow-root 

Htftttcmftt 

Loco at Tree 

Hi/mcytimul 

Common Henbane 

Ift/prrhfim 

St, John 1 * Wort, &c. 

Hifstoput 

Hyssop 

Iherit 

Candy Tuft 

I/e r 

Common Holly 

like thrum 

Jlleodinim 

impatient 

Common Yellow Balsam 

Indtpofcra 

Dyer's Indigo 

Inula 

Inula 

Ipumxa 

IpODlffi* 

I fit 

Iris 

]t*a 

Jtea 

Jva 

False lemit't Bark Tree 

Iritt 

Iiia 

Ixora 

Jmm, or Indian Wild Jasmin* 

Jacqninia 

Jarquinia 

In tut inti m 

Common Jasmine 

Juftopha 

Phystc Nut 

Jug (ant 

Walnut Tree 

Jttniperns 

Common Juniper 

JutUcia 

Justicm 

Ktnnpftria 

Gulflngale 

Ku/ffita 

KaJnjia 

Kiggefaria 

Ki^geiaria 

Kitaitda 

Knautra 

Lvehenvfia 

Lachenalia 

Lactuca 

Conmiun Lettuce 

lytgtTSirtcmia 

mia 

Lugoccfa 

Wild Cummin 

Lantaita 

Luntana 

Ija/hytUf 

Everlasting Pea 

Laron du fa 

Comm on Lavender 

Luvuttra 

Lavutera, Tree Mallow 

Ijititttf 

Common, Sweet Buy 

Jjautnnia 

Lnwsoqm 

Ledum 

Marsh Ledum, orW r ild Rosemary' 

Ltpit/ium 

Cointiioii Crci* 

Ltuayum 

Great Snow Drop 

Ligusfiium 

Common -Lovnge 

. Lipustrwn 

Comirmn Privet 

Ijthum 

Lily, Common White, &c. 

Jjrnodot'um 

Liniodoruin 

Linum 

Hut 

Liqwu/ambar 

Liquirlamhar 

Lir ankndrum 

Tujiji Tree 

Ijnbetia 

Cardinal Flower 

Ijunictra 

jluncysuckle 

Lor an that 

Lorauthus 
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Laf iff 

Bird's Foot Trefoil, Winged Pc* 

Lunuria 

Honesty 

JjtpnMS 

Lupine 

T,t;rhttit 

Lychnis, Wild Campion 

Lyriuw 

Bout Thom 

Lysimachia 

Loose Strife 

Ltft hr am 

Willow Herb 

Jl fagiiofia 

Magnolia 

Mn hernia 

Malier ni* 

jl inlo/tc 

Mniope 

iWnfurxhia 

Rfirbariocs Cl^rrj 

Ma/ra 

Mallow 

Nommea 

Mammee T reo 

A fttngifera 

Mango Tree 

Martin t a 

Indian Arrow Root 

Marntbium 

Ho rebound 

jSftirtynia 

Martynia 

Mtwsonia 

Massuuia 

Matricaria 

Common Feverfew 

Mauritta 

Maiden-hair Tree 

A Meti la 

Med cola 

.Medieugo 

Tree Medic 

Mtfastoma 

American Gooseberry 

A/f/frt 

Bead Tree 

Jl feltanthus 

Honey Flower h 

Melissa 

Baum 

JUrSclitt it 

Bustard Baum 

Aierdspertnum 

Moon-Seed 

Mentha 

Mint 

MttCinkrmnlhemumYi^ Marigold 

j\U tpiiu $ 

Medlar 

Mesua 

Indian Mesua 

Mir f\tt uxia 

Mtchauxia 

Jl licheita 

Indian Michelta 

Mimosa 

Mimosa 

Mimutu J 

Monkey-Flower 

jffirahitu 

Marvel of Peru 

Maltteeella 

Molucca Baum 

Momordka 

Mule Balsam Apple 

Monarch 

Monarda, Lion's Tail 

Montonia 

Mon soma 

Mor<ra 


Aforina 

Mohna 

Aforut 

Mulberry Tree 

Alum 

Banana Tree 

Ah/rUa 

Candleberry Myrtle 

My nine 

African Myrsine 

Alt/rtus 

Comtnou Myrtle 

}Vfrnrftt 

Napfca 

A urcistus 

Common Daffodil, dec* 

Nepeta 

Common Catmint 

Nrrium 

Common Rosebay 

A 'icoliaua 

Tobacco 

A figett* 

Fennel Flower 

A olana 

Nolatia 

Nyrtontha t 

Nyc tan thus 

Alymph&a 

Water Lily 

NytsO 

Tupelo Tree 

Ocimun 

Basil, orBasilicum 

(Knot her a 

Tree Primrose 

Oita 

European Olive 

Ononis 

Rest Harrow 

Gphtoxi/lum 

Opliioicyluni 

Ophrys 

Ophrys, or TwaybUdc 

Orchis 

Orchis 

Origanum 

Ongauy, or Maijorara 

Ornithogattm 

Star of Bethlehem 

Orvbus 

Bitter Veteh 


Oryza 

Rice ' 

Qttcospermwn 

Osteospermua 

Qsyris 

Poet's Cassia 

Othonna 

Ragwort 

Or nits 

Wood Sorrel 

Premia 

Peony 

Patta T 

Pan ai 

Pancratium 

Pancratium 

Pandauus 

Pandanus 

Papaver 

White Poppy 

Paris (aria 

Tree Pellitory 

Pttrkinsonta 

Parkinsonia 

Par (hen turn 

Partbenium 

Power it ta 

Sparrow Wort 

Pats if lor a 

Passion Flower 

Pastinaea 

Parsnip 

Pelargonium 

Crane's Bill, dec. 

Pent apetes 

Penupetes 

Pentastenum 

Bustard Asaruiti 

Periphtca 

Pcriploca 

Petivrria 

Gumca-Hen Weed 

Petrea 

Pet rca 

Ph meatus 

Kidney Bean 

Philidelphut 

Syringe, Mock Orange 

PftUfyrea 

Phillvrea 

Phiomit 

PMomis 

Phlox 

Ly din idea, or Bustard Lychnis 

Phami 

Date Plum Tree 

Phyhca 

Phylica 

Phyllanthut 

Sea-side Laurel 

Phyllis 

Bustard Hare's Ear 

Phy tails 

Winter Cherry 

Phytolacca 

Phytolacca 

Ptmpincila 

Anise 

Pint# 

Wild Pine Tree, Fir, See. 

Piper 

Black Pepper 

Piscidia 

Jamaica Dogwood Tree 

PisonU 

Prickly PisotiUt 

Pistaeia 

Pistacia 

Pisum 

Common Pea 

Platanu$ 

Plane Tree 

Ptinea 

Plinea, or Myrtle 

Plumbago 

European Lead wort 

Plumeria 

Plumeria 

P&lemoniitm 

Polcmonium, Greek Valeria* 

Polyanthes 

Indian Tuberose Hyacinth 

Polygala 

Poly gala, Milk Wort 

Polygonum 

Knot Grass, Persic&ria 

Popufut 

Poplar Tree 

Port landta 

Portland ia 

Portvlaea 

Purslane 

Port nine aria 

African Purslane Tree 

Potent it la 

Cinquefoil 

Pater in m 

Garden Burnet 

Prasium 

Hedge Nettle 

Primula 

Primrose, Auricula 

Prtnot 

Winter Berry 

Protea 

Protea 

Pruuus 

Plum Tree, Apricot, Cherry Tree, See. 

Ptidium 

Guava Tree 

Psoralen 

Psornlea 

PUlra 

Pfcelen, or Shrubby Trefoil 

Pulmonaria 

Lungwort 

Pitnica 

Pomegranate Tree 

Pyras 

Pear Tree, Apple Tree, and Quince 

Quercus 

Oak Tree 

Ranunculus 

Garden Ranunculus 

Ruphunvs 

Garden Radish 
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Rttitn m olJia 

Reseda 

Rhvmntit 

Rheum 

It hr a ta 

Ji/tiniw/n 

R fh*di*ictt drum 

Rfntt 

Ribtt 

Ric inns 

Jirnma 

Robittia 

Rtnidektia 

Rosa 

iiosiHftrintit 

Roberta 

Rubin 

Rubtis 

Rudbtckia 

Rvmtx 

Rutrtts 

Rata 

Setrchtrum 

Svhr 

Siit&ola 

Snivta 

Sam burnt 

Sanguinaria 

Suntolina 

Sapindui 

£ktponeria 

Surracertia 

Saturcia 

Satynum 

Saxifroga 

Stabiosa 

Scan dir 

Sthi fi us 

Sctlia 

Scorpiurut 

Scor-o/ifra 

Scraphu ioria 
ScuteMariu 
Sedfi/n 
Setaisn 

Sempervivum 

■ Seuccio 
Scrratula 
Si da 
Sifter it is 
Sitleroxylon 
Sdtne 
Sifphium 
Sintipii 
Sistpftbritijn 

Sisi/rinchimn 

Ml 

S'ftthlT 

tdts nclhi 
Soliiifjgo 
S tphitra 
Sttrhiit 
Spar ti uin 
fipi'rmetQce 
jlV-7/h rind 

Sp'rt^a 

S-tnnriias 

Jbttrpcjia 

,VOL, II* 


Rutftvolfi* 

Sweet Reseda, or Mignioncttu 
Buckthorn, Al&tcmus, &e. 

Rhubarb 

R hex in, American Snnpvvi.iri 
Yellow Ko^croot 
Rhododendron, Dwarf Rose lisiy 
Sumach, Puison Tree 
{’nremit Tret, ( ruo^berry 
Common Palma Christi 
ltivmiu 
False Acacia 
ftondclftm 

Rose Tree and Sweet Brier 
Rosemary 

African bladder Nut 
Dyer’s Madder 
Raspberry, Bramble 
Kuril*-rkia 
hSorrcl, Dork 
Butcher*!) Broom 
Rue 

Su<mr Cane 

Willow Tree, Osier 

Shrubby Saltwort, Stoncorop Tree 

Saec 

Elrier Tree 

Puccoon, Blood wort , 

Lavender Cotton 

Soajv berry Tree 

Soap wort 

Saddle Flower 

Savory 

Satyrfan, or Lizard-flower 

Saxifrage 

Scabious 

Garden Chervil 

Mastic Tree 

Squill 

Caterpillar Plant 

Vipcr*s Gross, Spanish Scorzoner* 

Figwort 

Skill heap 

Stone crop, House leek 
Schi^u 

Houseleek, Tree Sedum 
Grounded 

Saw-wort 1 

Sidn, Indian Mallow 

Iron-wort 

Iron-wood 

Catchtiy 

Silphuim 

M usta rd 

Wuter-crrss 

Sisyri nc ilium 

Skirrtt 

Smilax 

Common Alexanders 
Nightshade, Love Apple, Fotntoe 
SoMam ila 
Golden Rod 
Suplmra 

Mountain Service, Mountok) Abh, &c, 

Broom 

Bui ton-weed 

Garden Spinach 

Spine u 

Ilu£ PlifTO 

Staptlia 


Staph t/lea 
St td ia; 

St refit ;iu 
St it a ft i<t 
St >}m.t 

SiLiftcn in 

Symphytum 

Syriuga 

Tfilenurmontuna 
l ape l a 

’J'tiMitritiiltiS 

Tuntarix 

Tumus 

Tonarettim 

Tarchununthm 

Ta i at 

Teftphiran 

Tttrfip>ma 

Truer ium 

Thalictrum 

Then 

Thevlrvma 

Thuja 

Thymbra 

Thymus 

Ttiia 

DntiS 

Tituifcra 

Juuntefortia 
True he lturn 
Trade scant ia 
Trftgdjwgon 
Trillium 
Triumfetta 
Trup<rolum 
Tulipa 
Turner a 

Ulex 

VtfTIUS 

Vreaa 

Talerwit a 

VtTtitrtfjn 

Virbtusnim 

Ter hi nu 

Verlesina 

Veronica 

Viburnum J 

Vina 

Vi in a 
Via fa 
Viter 
Vttii 

Voffmtnerim 

Warhcndorfia 
ID dt ht t ia 
Wniteni 

Xi ranthwmtm 
Xf/tophyUu 

Yucca 

Zmt ho.tylum 
Zeu 
Znnia 
Zygoptyllitn i 


BladilcrNut 

Tliriit, or Sea Gilli(lowcr,Piok 

Strebt/ia 

Maiacodcndron 

Storax 

Mahogany Tree 

Comfrey 

Uiac 

T ;ibem ^motitana 

French and African Mary^old 

Tamarind Tre* 

Tamarisk 
Black Bryony 
Tansy, &c* 

Shrubby African Flea-Bane 

Yew Tree 

True Orpine 

Tetragonia 

Germander 

Meadow Rue 

1 Va Tree 

Chocolate Nut Tree 
Arbor Vital, ficr* 

Mountain Hyssop 

Thyme 

Lime Tree 

Tin us, or Tree Volk amen* 

Balsam of Tolu Tree 
Tournefortia 
Throat wort 
Virginian Spiderwort 
Goat’s Beard, Sabafy 
Trillium 
Trium fetU 

Nasturtium, or Indian Grew 

Tulip 

Tiirncra 

Furze, Corse, or AVhirti 
Elm Tree 
Indian Mallow 

Valerian 

Hellebore 

Mullein 

Vervain 

Indian Hemp Agrimony 
Veronica, Speedwell 
Way raring Tree, Gutbh r Rus*\ 
Lnnrustimm 
Garden Bonn 
I Vnvviuklc 
Violet, lieiirfs Ease 
Cbahie Tree 
Vine Tree 
Volkameria 

W^cTiendorfia 
Waltheria 
W niter ana 

Eternal Flower 
Love Flower 

Adam’s Needle 

Tooth-ach Tree 
L Mid/e, or Iudhui Com 
Zinnia 
Bean Caper 

4 A 
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A BELE Tree 

Acacia 

Acacia, talsc 
Acacia, Scarlet 
Acacia, Thrce^tlionrtd 
Arujou 
Aconite 

Aconite, Winter 
African Mangold 
Agaric 
Agrimony 
Agmnony, Hemp 
AJateruus 

Alaternus, Bastard 
Aider T to 
Alder, Bem>bearing 
Alexanders 
Alkekengi 
Allspice 
Alligator Pear 
Almond Trot 
Aide, African 
Aloe, American 
Aittaa Frutex 
Alys&on 
Amaranth 

Amaranthus, Cock’s-comb 

Amaranth us, Globe 

Amber Tree 

Amelanchier 

Aniellus 

Ananas 

And r act me 

Andromeda 

Anemone 

Angelica 

Angelica, Berry-bearing 

Angelica Tree 

Anotta 

Apple Tree 

Apple, Custard 

Apple,' Lots 

Apple, Marl 

Apple, Male Balsam 

Apple, Pina 

Apple, Soap 

Apple, Star 

Apple, Sweet 

Apple, Thom 

Apricot Tree 

Arbutus 


Popuitrfi 

Jtlitm&a 

Robin la 

Rttbinia 

Gfedittia 

Anucardmm 

Aconriun i 

HeiUborut 

Tagetu 

Agaricus 

Agrimonia 

Rupalonum 

Rhamnus 

Pkyltca 

Bet it fa 

Rhammft 

Bmymium 

Phytaht 

Myrtus 

Lauwt 

Amygdala* 

Aloe 

Agave 

Hibiscus 

Aiyssum 

Amaruntfrus 

CeUxia 

Gomphretui 

Anthospcrmum 

Mcspilut 

Aster 

Brmefm 

Arbutus 

Andromeda 

Anemone 

Angelica 

Ariifia 

Ara.Ua 

Biia 


Fymr 

Annona 

Sotanum 

Bolanum 

Mmnonhca 

Bromelia 

Sapindut 

Cnrysvphytium. 

Annona 

Datura 

Prunus 

Arfoifvt 


Arbutus, Dwarf 
Arbutus, Trailing 
Artichoke 

Artichoke, Jerusalem 

Arum, African 

Asarabacca 

Ash Tree 

Ash, Mountain 

Ash, Poison 

Asparagus 

Aspen Tree 

Asphodul 

Asphodel, African 
Asphodel, Lily 
Asphodel, Lily 
Atnmasca, Lily 
Avens 

Avogata Pear 

Auricula 

Azarole 

Balm 

Balm of Gilead 
Balsam, or Balsaminc 
Balsam Apple, Male 
Balsam Tree 
Balsam Tree 
Balsam of Gilead Tree 
Balsam of Capivj Tree 
Balsam of Mecca Tree 
Balmmiue, Female 
Bamboo Cane 
Banana Tree 
Bane Berries 
Barba Jovis 
Bark, False Jesuit's 
Barren Wort 
Bnse Trefoil 
Bachelor's Button 
Bay Tree 
Bay, Loblolly 
Bay, Rose 
Bay, Dwarf Rose 
Bay, Plum 
Bead Tree 
Bean, Common 
Beau, Kidney 
Bean Tree, Kidney 
Bean Trefoil, Stinking 
Bcarberries 
Bearbind 


Arbutus 
JRpigtra . 

Cynara 

Sefianihtts 
Calls 
Asa rum 
Frarinut 
Sorbut 

RJtut 

Asparagus 

Fopuius 

Axphodetus 

Anthcricum 

Crinum 

HemerocatUi 

Amaryllis 

Geun i 

Lattrus 

Primula 

Cratgg ttl 

Melissa 

Dracocepkalum 

Impatient 

Momordsca 

Clutia 

PUtada 

Amyrif 

Copaifera 

Amyris 

Impatient 

Arundo 

Musa 

Act&a 

AnthylUt 

Ita 

Epimedium 

Cytisus 

Lychnis 

Lattrus 

Gordtmia 

Ferium 

Rkododendrum 

Ftidinm 

Melia 

Viet* 

Phaseolut 

Glycine 

Afmpyrit 

Arbutus 

Convolvulus 


( 
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Bear’s Breech 

Acanthus 

Mr's Ear 

Primula 

Bear's Ear, Sancite 

Cortuso 

Bear's Foot 

HtUebona 

Beard, Old-man's 

Clematis 

Beard, Jupiter's 

Bee Flower 

Anthyllit 

Ofthryi 

Delphinium 

Bee Larkspur 

Beech Tree 

Fogus 

Beet 

Beta 

Bell Flower 

Campanula 

Bell Flower, Canary 

Canarian 

Bells, Canterbury 

Campanula 

Bell, Hare 

Hyacinlhus 

Bell-Pepper 

Capsicum 

Belladonna Lily 

Amaryllis 

Belvidere 

Chenopodium 

Benjamin Tree 

Lauru* 

Bennet, Herb 

Gcttm 

Berberry 

Berberis 

Bind-weed 

Convolvulus 

Bind-weed. Rough 

Smtlat 

Bind-weed, Black 

Tonus 

Birch Tree 

Belula 

Bird Cherry 

Pmmtt 

Bird Pepper 

Bird's Eye 

Capsicum 

Aaonis 

BirdWoot Trefoil ' 

Lotus 

Bird's Neat 

Bird's Nest, Purple 

Ophrys 

Orchis 

Bird's Service 

Barbus 

Birth wort 

Aristoloehia 

Bitter Vetch 

Orobut 

Bitter Wort 

Gentiana 

Bladder Nut 

Bladder Sena 

Stophyka 
Colutta . 

Bladder Sena, Jointed-podded 

Conmstta 

Elite 

Rlitwn 

Blood Flower 

H^mant ftns 

Blood Wood 

Hftmo t asylum 

Blood Wort 

Burnet 

Bloody Dock 

Blue Bottle 

RvmCX 
Centaurfa 

fionduc Tree 

Guilandma 

Borecole 

Bratsk a 

Borage 

Bor ago 

Bottle Flower 

Ctntuurea 

Box Tree 

Burnt 

Box Tree, African 

Box Thorn 

Myrtine 

Lycium 

Cctastrus 

Box Thom, /Ethiopian 

Bramble 

Jtuhus 

Bnuik, Ursine 

Acanthus ' 

Bread-Fruit Tree 

Artpcarpus 

Brc&k-Stoue 

Saitfraga 

Brocoii 

Brvnna 

Broom 

Broom, African 

SpartiurH 

At pal at ft us 

Broom, Dyer's 

Broom, Spanish 

Genista 

Sport turn 
Auteui 

Broom, Butcher's 

Bryony, Black 

Buckthorn 

Buckthorn, Sea 

Butde 

Bngluss 

Budaco Tree 

Burnet, Garden 

Biumuc Thorny Plant 

Butcher» Broom * 

Taunt* 

Rhomnut 

Hippttphoc 

Afuj’a 

Auchutil 

Pr unlit 
Poterinm 
Euphorbia 
Rust us 

Button Tree 

Ctpholanihus 


Button Weed 

Cabbage 
Cabbage, Sea 
Cabbage Tree 
Cabbage Tree 
Cabbage, Turnip 
Calabash 
Calabash Tree 
Calntnmt 
Calaiumt, Water 
Calves 1 Sfiuut 
Campeadiy Wood 
Camphor Tree 
Campion, Rose 
Campion 
Campion, Viscous 
Canary Bell-Flower 
Candleberry Myrtle 
Candy UonVFoot 
Candy-Tuft 
Candy-Tuft Tree 
Cane'Hecd 
Cane, Sugar - 
Canterbury Bells 
Caper Bush 
Caraway 
Caragana 
Cardinal Flower 
Cardoon 
Carnation 
Carnation Tree 
Carob Tree 
Carrot 
Carol 

Cashew Nut 

Cassava 

Cassia, Poet's 

Cassidony 

Cat&lpa 

Catchfly 

C uid ifly, Label's 
Catch fly, German 
Caterpillar Plant 
Caterpillar Trefoil 
Cat-Mint 
Cauliflower 
Cedar, Barbadoes 
Cedar, Bermudas 
Cedar, Carolina 
Cedar* Lebanon 
Cedar, Lycian 
Cedar, Pnamcian 
Cedar, Virginian 
Cedar, White 
Celandine 
Celandine Tree 
Ctderiao 
Celery 
Centaury 
Cereus 
Chamomile 
Chardon (Cnrdoon) 
Chaste Tree 
Cherry Tree 
Cherry, Barbadoes 
Cherry, Bird 
Cherry, Cornelian 
Cherry, Dwarf * 

Cherry, Doable-blossom 
Cherry, Hot tea tot 


Spermacoce 

Bmstica 

Crumb* 

Arcea 

Cacalia 

Bratsiea 

Cucur&ifa 

Crescent ia 

Metis*# 

Jl tent ha 

Antirrhinum 

Hrmuiorylum 

Jjiurtti 

Agnutcmmo 

Lychnis 

Siierte 

Ctmorina 

Atyrica 

Cutananchc 

I her is 

Iberts 

Aruntio 

Sacthartim 

Catfrpunula 

Copparis 

Carum 

Rabinin 

Lobelia 

Cyrntra 

Jitanthus 

Cncu/ia 

Ctru limits 

Dfturiis 

Car if m 

Attficardiun 

JtitropAa 

Osi/ris 

GnupMivm 

Rignonia 

Lychnis 

fli/erre 

Lychnis 

Siorpiurut 

Mali ruga 

Llepcta 

Rrassica 

Cedreta 

Jutupemt 

Juntpenu 

Pinti i Ccdrus 

JbTttpcrtis 

Jtifiiperus 

Junipcrut 

Cuprenut 

Cheudonkim 

Boectmia 

Apitftn 

A p turn 

Ceuta urea 

Cactus 

Anthemis 

Cytrara 

> Vttcf 

Pntrtvs 

Mulpighia 

Pr units 
Cornu* 

Jxjrtkero 

Pruttut 

Costive 
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TV anus 

Cherry, Winter 

F by sail t 

('Kerry, Winter 

S if art um 

Cheiry, Plum 

PrutiUf 

Chervil, Garden 

Chervil, Great Perennial 

found Itr 

foandix 

Chesnut Tree 

3'ffgm 

Chesnut, Horse 

/Ennius 

China-Aster 

Aster 

China-Root 

SiiiUav 

China Pink 

Dimtktti 

'China Rose 

Hibiscus 

Chinquapin 

Fagus 

Chocolate Nut Tree 

Theabroma 

Christmas lto&c 

Hcilcborus 

Christopher Herb 

Actdia 

Christ's Thom 

IVtomnus 

Chrysanthemum 

LhnjtanlhmMm 

Chrysanthemum, Bustard 

HUphhtm 

C iirystuithemum, Hurd-seeded 

Osteosncrmum 

Ci ha ulcs 

Allium 

Cicely, Sweet 

SeamdU 

Cinnamon Tree 

haunts 

Cinquefoil 

PotcxtUin 

Cinquefoil, Shrub 

PoUntiPa 

( istus, Rock Rose 

Vis tut 

Cist us, Marsh 
( istus, Lesser Marsh 

Ledum 

Andromeda 

Citron Tree 

Citrus 

Citrul 

Cucurbit a 

Gives 

Allium. 

Cllinltcr 

Climate f 

Climber 

SmiUtx 

Cloud Berry 

Rubus 

Clove Gilliflower 

Diant hus 

Clove Tree 

Cttrynphyllui 

Cob Nut 

Corylus 

Cock VComh 

Ceiosia 

CockVSpur Thom 

CnUjgus 

Cocoa 

Cornn-N ut Tree 

Cocoa Plum 

Chryaoitaltmua 

Coillin Tree 

Pyrus 

Coftbc Tree 

Coffett 

Culcfucum, or Meadow Saffron 

GSthicum 

Cofe Seed 

Bru&sica 

Cole wort 

Brussica 

Cole wort, Sea 

Crumb# 

CottVFoot^ Alpine 

Coca fia 

Columbine 

AffttUtgia 

Columbine, Feathered 

Colutea, Joiuted-poddud 

ThttUcinm 

Coronllla 

Comfrey 

Symphytum 

Conval Lily 

ConvoUaria 

Convolvulus 

Convolvulus 

Convolvulus, Scarlet 

Ipvmtra 

Coral Tree 

Key thrum 

Coriander 

('orietndrum 

fort Tree 

Quereut 

Corn, Indian 

Zra 

Corn Flag 

Gladiolus 

Cbrn Marigold 

Chtytttidkanum 

Com Itose 

Papuvcr 

Corn Salad Herb 

Valeriana 

Com Bottle - 

Centmnu 

Cornel Tree 

Cornua 

Cornel am Cherry 

Cor nos 

( >^tmary 

Tonttecium 

Cotton 

Gossypium 

Cotton, Lavender 

Scmioiina 

Cotton Tree, Silk 

Bomba x 

Couth aril 

Hymen*ta 
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Cowslip 

Primula 

Cowslip, Virginian 

Difdecuthct m 

Crobiree 

Pyrus 

Crab, .Siberian 

Pyrus 

Crane’s Bill 

(j Cranium 

Crane’s Bill t Shrubby African 

Pc iorganist tit 

Creeper, Virginian 

Ifnhra 

Cress, Garden 

Lcpidtum 

Cress, Indian 

TrttptFoium 

Cress, Water 

Shymbiium 

Crocus, Spring 

Crocus 

Crocus, Autumn 

Crocus 

Crocus, Saffron 

Crocus 

Crow Berries 

Empetntp* 

Crowfoot 

Ranunculu* 

Crown, Imperial 

Fritiilaria 

Cockow-Piut 

Arum 

Cucumber 

Cucumis 

Cucumber, Spirting 

Momordiea 

Cudweed 

Gtiaphalium 

Currant Tree 

JUUs 

Cushion, Lady’* 

JSoxifroga 

C ustard Apple 

Annoua 

Cypress Tree 

Ctiprtssus 

Cypress, Summer 

Cftenopodiwn 

Daffodil 

Narcissus 

Daffodil, Lily 

Amaryllis 

Daffodil, Lily 

Pancratium 

Daffodil, Sva 

■ Pancratitv* 

Dahotm Holly 

I Ur 

Daisy 

Beilis 

Daisy, Blue 

Globulftria 

Daisy, Ox-eye 

ChrytaftUtpwm 

Daisy, Midjaclmns 

Aster 

Daniel Violet 

Hcsperit 

Damson Tree, Common 

Prttnut 

Damson Tree 

Ckrytophylhtm 

! Date Tree 

Phxnif 

Date Plum, Indian 

Diotpytot 

Day Li ly 

HcmerocaUU 

Devil-iij-u-Bifbh * 

NigeUa 

Devil s Bit 

Scabious 

Dewberry Bush 

JUbut 

Dill 

Anetkun i 

, Distaff Thistle 

Otrthomut 

Dittany 

Origanum 

Dock, Bloody 

Humtx 

Dog’s Bmie 

Atclepiat 

Dug’s Bane 

Apocynipn 

Dogberry 

Cornu r 

Dog's Stones 

Orchis 

Dog's Tooth Violet 

Erythronbim 

Dog Pose 

Rosa 

Dog Wood 

Cornut 

Dug Wood, Jamaica 

Etythrina 

Dragons 

Arum 

Dragons 

Dracontium 

Dragon's Head 

DrnciXcphalu m 

Dragon Tree 

Drttaeita 

Dragon, Snap 

Antirrhinum 

Dropwort 

Spirtca 

Dyer's Broom 

Gerititi 

Dyer's Weed 

Genista 

Dyer’s Weed 

Reseda 

Ebon v 

Ebentit 

Eg£ Plant 

Solonum 

Eglantine 

Rosa 

Elder Tree 

Santhucus 

Elder, Dwarf 

Satnbucus 
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ElflniTVp* t Gum 
Elemi, Gum 
Elephant** Foot 
Ehn Tree 
Endive 
Eryngo 
Eschalot 
Eternal Flower 
Eternal Flower 
Eternal Flower 
Evergreen Oak 
Evergreen Thorn 
Everlasting 
Everlasting Flower 
Everlasting Pea 
Euonymus 
Euonymus, Butin) 
Euonymus, Climbing 

FsirMaiM-Kent 
Fan Palm 
Fauad Nut 
Feather, Prince'* 

Feathered Columbine 

Felwort 

Fennel 

Fennel Flower 
Fennel,' Giant 
Fennel, Sea 
Feverfew 
Ficoide* 

Fiddle Wood 
Fig Tree 
Fig, India* 

Fi g, Cochineal 
Fig Mangold 
F igwort 
Filbert Tree 
Fib pend Lila 
Fiugrigo 
Fmochjo - 
Fir Tree 

Flag, or Flag Flower 
Flag, Common 
Flag, Sweftncented 
Fla*' 

Fla*, Toad 
Fleabnne 

Fleabane, Shrubby African 
Flo* Adonis 
Flower, Gentle 
Flower of an Hour 
Flower de Luce 
Flower, Dastard 
Fly Honeysuckle 
Flv Honey tuck la, African 
Fly Trap, Venus** 

Fool's Stones 
Four o’clock Flower 
Fox Glove 
Fox Glove, Falw 
Frunkilicense Tree 
Frank incense, J ew * 
Fraiinellm 

French or Kidney Benn 
French Honeysuckle 
French Marigold 
Freud) Willow 
Friar'* Cowl 
Fri Ilg* Tree 

FritiJJary 

VOL. If, 


Fjifacra 

Antyrit 

Fdephantopvt 

Uimut 

Cichoriwn 

Eryngium 

Album 

Xtranthemum 

Qnaphafmm 

Gotnpfirena 

Querent 

AiapUnt 

GtutpMium 

Gomphrtna 

Lathyrut 

Ewmymu* 

Ceiatirut *■ 
Celailmt 

Ranunculus 

Chemttropt 

Arzta 

Amaronthnt 

Tku/icintm 

Gent tana 

Anti hum 

NigeUa 

Ferula 

Crithmum 

Matricaria 

Meternbryanthomtm 

Cti horary fan 

Ficut 

Corfu 

Oictv* 

Mfirmbrya nt kemum 

Scrophufaria 

Carylut 

Spirm 

Pitonta 

A net hum 

Finns 

Irit 

Irit 

Aeon r* 

LtJiicm 
Antirrhinum 
Cony zb 

Tarchonanthut 
A do nit 
A roar ant hut 
Hibitcut 
iru 

Adenantkera 

Lontcera 

Hulitria 

Dionaa 

Orckit 

Mirabifis 

Fhgttafit 

Alttnufu* 

Pfiiui 

Styrat 

JJictamnut 

Phtueolut 

Hedytttrum 

To get et 

Epifabium 

Arum 

Cht onanthut 
FritUiuria 


Fritillary, Crassa Major 
FritiJJary, Crassa Minor 
Fumitory 
Fiir?e 

Gale, or Sweet Willow 
GaJangale ^ 

Galbnnum 
Garjtck 
Garlick Pear 
Odder Rosg 
Gentian 
GentiandU 
Genseue 
Gentle Flower 
Germander Tree 
Germander, Water 
Gilead, Balm of 
Gilliflowcr 
Gilliflower, Clove 
Gilliflower, Queen** 
Gilliflojver, Stock 
Gjneer 
Ginkgo 
Glndjolc ' 

Gladiolc, Water 
Gladwin, Stinking 
Glastonbury Thorn 
Glass Wort 
Globe Amaranthu* 

Globe Daisy 
Globe Ranunculus 
Globe Thistle 
Goat 1 * Thom 
Golden Mouse-ear 
Golden llod 
Golden Rod Tree 
Goldy Lock* 

Gold* Lock* 

Good Henry 
Gooseberry Tree 
Gooseberry, American 
Gooseberry of the American* 
Gooseberry, Barbadoe* 

Gone 

Gourd 

Gourd, ^Ethiopian Sour 
Gourd Tree, Indian 
Grain, Scarlet 
Grain* of Paradise 
Grape Tree 
Grape, Hyacinth 
, Greek Valerian 
Groundsel Tree 
I Guava 

Guava, French 
Guelder Rose 

Guelder Rose, Currant-leaved 

G uelder Rose, V irginiaa 

Guernsey Lily 

Gum Anune 

Gam Elemi 

Gum Elemi Tree 

Gum, Sweet 

Gum TrAgacanth 

Gum Arabic 

Gum Gulbnaum 

UarcMjeam Tree 
llore-bdl 
Hare's Enr 

Hare** Ear, Bastard 

4 B 


Stapflm 

Stfiptfio 

Ftrtiwria 

liter 

Alyrico 

hlarant* 

Rif Anri 

Allium 

Crotara 

Vibitm**m 

Gentians 

Gentians 

Panox 

Amaranthut 

Tetter ium 

Tevcriwn 

lyracoecphalum 

Uianthut 

Dianthu* 

Hetpertt 

Cheirantftut 

Amotnttm 

AfimritiO 

Ghidioltt* 

butvmur 

Irit 

Cra tiTgut 

Saltola 

Gamphrena 

Glohulona 

TW/rtrt 

Eehinopt 
Attragahtt 
Hieracittm 
Soli dago 
Rosea 

Chrytocomo 
Gnaphairttn t 
Chcnopodium 
Riba 
Mclattom* 
Cactus 
Cuetut 
Ufa 

’Cucurbits 

Adantonia 

Crescent** 

Querent 

Amomum 

Vitk 

Hyaeinthut 

Polemmium 

Buie hurts 

Ptidium 

Cuttia 

Viburnum 

f irm 
irm 

varyiUt 

Hymenm 

Amyrrt 

Pitlacis 

Liqvidtiinbat 

Attragalus 

Afimota 

Bttbem 

Carpinut 

Hyacintbu 

Buplmnm 

Phyllis 


i 
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Hartwort, Shrubby Ethiopian 
llavk Weed 
Hawk Weed, Bastard 
Hawthorn* 

Hawthorn, Black A 1 ®**™ 1 

Hay, Burgundy 

Hwel-nut Tree 

Hazel, WitcU 

Heart 1 * Ease 

Heath 

Heath, Mountain 
Heath, African 
Heath, Be Try-bearing 
Heath, Biack-b^rri^d 
Heath Pea 
Hedge-hog Trefoil 
Hedgc-hog Thittla 
Hedge-hog Holly 
Hedge-nettle, Shrubby 
Heliotrope 
Hellebore 
Helmet Flower 
Hemp Agrimony 
Hen-weed, Cluing 
Hep Tree 
Hcpatica 
Herb Bennct 
Herb Christopliqr 
Herb of Grace 
Herb Mastick 
Herb Twopence 
Herb, Willow, ' 

Herb, Willow 
Herb, Willow 
Hermodactyle 
Hiccory Nut Tree 
Hind Berry; 

Hollow Boot 
Holly 

Holly, Knee 

Holly, Seat 

Hollyhock 

Holm Oak 

Holm, See 

Honesty 

Honey Flower 

Honey Locust 

Honeysuckle 

Honeysuckle, African Fly 

Honeysuckle, American Upright 

Honeysuckle, French 

Moneywort 

Hooded Willow Herb 

Hop' 

Hop Horn-beam 
Hom-bcam 
Horn-bcech Trqt 
Horned Poppy 
Horn* 

Horse Beech 
Horse Chesuuft 
Horae Kudhth 
Horae Tail 
Hone Tail, Shrubby, 

Hone Ton Lite 
Hottentot Cherry 
Hound’s Tongue 
Houseleek 
House Leek, Lesser 
Humble Plant 
Hummingbird Tree 


Etptarm 

Crtpit 

CrataguM 

Yibuwmm 

Medicaga 

Corytut 

Hamamele* 

Viola 

Erica 

Sarifrag* 

Fhylica 

Empctrum 

Efoptfrum 

Ocobtit 

Medicaga 
Catt a* 
lfci 

Prvsiv m 

Htfiotruplum 

Heiieborui 

Acv/iitum 

Eupatarium 

Petiveria 

Roui 

Anemone 

Qcutm 

Act tfa 

Rut* 

Saturci* 


LyuutncAii | 

1FU 

Jughmf 

Rubta 

Adofa 

Iter 

Rtucut 

$ryngium 

4l <**i 

Qpercus 

Ery upturn 

Lunaria 

Me&mthw 

GUdilsia 

JLtmiccra, 

AiaUa 

Hcdyturum 

CtriTtthe* 

ScttieUtiria^ 

Hum* hit 

Carpi*** 

Carpmu* 

Ctit p n u5 

Cclubmum* 

Meduagu 

Carp nuts 

jEscufus 

Cachi&tria 

Equisetum, 

Ephedra 

Ituscus 

Cfluu u 

CynogUittvm 

Stm^tervivmn 

Scditm 

Mimosa 

ChdvHt 


Epihbiyt* 

Luthrvm 


Hyacinth 

UparwbUr 

Hyacinth, Africa* Blue 

Crirnu* 

Hyacinth, lily 

SciMa 

Hyacinth, Peruvian 

Still* 

Hyacinth, Starry 

Scilt* 

Hypericum* Fruits 

Spiro* 

Hyssop 

HytSopUt 

Ibiscus 

Hibmm 

Jcace 

CftrysMbmu* 

Immortal Flower 

Ofutphtdium 

Indian Arrow Root 

Mar onto 

Indian Com 

Zc* 

Indian Crest 

T*op4*hm 

Indian Fig 

Cart its 

Indian Gad Tm 

Jim# 

Indian Mallow 

Sid* 

Indian Oak 

Tecta** 

Indian Rued 

Cann* 

Indian Shot 

Caw 

Indigo 

Indigvfcr* 

Indigo, Bestowd 

AntOrph* 

Iris 

Iti f 

Iris, Bulbous 

Iri* 

Iris, Persian Bulbous 

bit 

Iris Uvaria 

Alrtrit 

Iron Wood 

SideraxyUtM a 

Iron Wort 

Sidertiu, 

Ivy 

Hedera 

Ivy, Amoettttt 

Katmia 

Jaca Tree 

Artocarpn* 

Jacinth 

Hyucinthum 

Jack-in-A-bo* 

Hemandim 

Jacob's Ladda* 

FoknwwM 

Jacob** Lily 

Jalap 

Amaryllis 

MiniiU* 

Jalap 

Convohmiak 

Jasmine 

JatminufK 

Jasmine, Arabian 

Jatminum 

Jasmine, Cape 

Gardenia 

Jasmine, Bastard 

Oestrum 

Jasmine, Scarlet 

Swam* 

Jasmine, Red 

Plumarim 

Jasmine, Persia* 

Surmffk- 

Jericho, Rose of - 

Anastaticu 

Jersey Ten, Now 

Ccanotkv** 

Jerusalem Artichoke 

Hetianthu* 


Jerusalem*. Oak of 
Jerusalem Sapc 
Jesuit's Bark Tree, True 
Jesuit's BarkTrce, False 
Jew's Frankincense. 
Johnson** 

JonquU 
Judas Tree 
Jujube Tree 
[July Flower, Clove 
; July Flo wee, Queen's 
July Flower, Stock 
Juniper Tree 
Jupiter's Beard 
Jupiter's Beard, American 

Kadanaku 

Kale 

Kale, Sea 
Kalniia 
Kc tines Oak 
Ketmia, Bladder 
Kidney Beau 


Ctaupodhut 

PfJomit 

dnehma 

Jm 

Styrar 

CaUkatpa. 

tfarcimit 

Cercit 

Rhccmnu* 

Diantku* 

Btsperis 

Chcirantha 

Juniper 

AnthyUi* 

Amurpha 

Aioe 

BrattioL 

Crambc 

Katmia 

Qticrcui 

Hibiscus 

Phaseclui 
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Kidney Bean Tt*% 
Kidney Vetch 
King's Spear 
Knap-vtcd 
Knee Holly 
Knee flulrn 
Knot (jras$ 


Labrador Trt 
Laburnum 
Uc, or Gum Lac 
Lace Bark 
I^adanuin 
Ladder, Jsro^i 
Lady's Bower 
Lady's Cushion 
Lady's Finder 
Lady's Mantle 
Lady's Slipper 
Lady's Trace* 

Lamb'* Lettuce 
Larch Tree 
Larkspur 
lavender 
Lavender Cottoa 
lavender. Sea 
laurel 

laurel, Alexandria* 
laurel, Dwarf American 
laurel, Sea-tide 
laurel, Spurge 
laureola 

Laurel-leaved Tulip Tree* 
launxerotut 
Lunlttinus 
Lead wort 

Leather Wood 

Ledon 

Leek 

Lerooo Tree 
l/ntisc 

Leopard's Bane 
Leopard's Bane, Mountain 
Lettuce 

Lettuce, Lamb's 
Life, Tree of 
Life, Wood of 
Lignum V itv 


lilac 

Lily 

Lly, African Blue 
Lily, African Scarlet 
Lly, Asphodel 
Lily, Aumsao 
Lily, Belladonna 
Lily, Ceylon 
Lily* Darfrdil 
Lily, Daifodil 
Lily, Day 
lily, Hyacinth 
L]y, Japan 
Llv, MnrtngOD 
Lily, May 
Lily, Mexican 

Lily, Persian 
Lily, Pyramidal 
LUy, Superb 
Lily, Water 
Lily of the Valley 
Lily Thorn 
Luna Tree 


Glyrir\t 

AnthyUat 

Asphodel** 

Crntourta 

Jtnuu* 

Rnuns 

Pvfygvrtvm 


Ledttm 

Cottas 

Crtrtim 

Daphne 

Ctslvt 

Pitlcmonwm 

Clrmatu 

Sa ttfruga 

Ant hy fit* 

AlchcmUla 

Ct/priy&kvm 

Gyhryi 

Valeriana 

Pinna 

Delphinium 

L/tTd ndula 

Sant nfi ntt 

StiUtc* 

Prunup 

Burnt 

KalmUt 

Pkyiianthtts 

DupJtot 

Oestrum 

MagnoHm 

Prunus 

rdtnant 

Plumbago 

Birra 

Cittui 

Allium 

Citm$ 

Ptstatut 

Dortmiatm 

Arnica 

Lirluca 

Veronica 
Tkuy& * 
Gum atm* 
Gumactm- 
Suringa 
Lilium 


Agvpanihus 

Amaryllis 

Criuum 

Amaryllis 

Amaryllis 

Amaryllis 

Pancratium- 


Amaryllis 

Harurvcalits 

Sctit* 

Amaryllis 

Lit turn 

Conratlaria 

Am ary it* 

Pritiflaria 

HUam 

G lorlosa 

$ytnph<ra 

Convaitaria 

Catcxl+a 

Citru* 


LimoD 
. Lion's Foot 
Lion's Tail 
Liquorice 
Liquorice 

Liquorice Vetch, Knob-tooted 
Live-ever 
Livi-rwort 
Lubd\. Catdifty 
J^ohloliv Rav 
Locker Gnwluus 
Jj icust Tree 
Locust Tree 
Locust Tree 
Locust Tree, Hooey 
■ logwood 
. London Pride 
tLooking-glass Plant 
! Looking-glass, Vm 4 *’* 

I Loose Smfe 
Loose Strife 
Lords uk! Ladies 
Lote Tree 
Lovage 
Love Apple 
Love lies Bleeding 
Lungwort 
Lupine 
Lychnidea 
Lychnis, Scarlet 
Lychnis, Dwarf 


Citru* 
CatdTimekt 
Phlomit 
Glycyrrhiim 
Art t again $ 

G ^tcutt 

Stdhfn 

Anemone 1 

St fate 

Gordon ta 

Trolluts 

CeroUmia 

Hyutc jots 

Ifabiru* 

Glaiitua 

HiCfttutorylum 

SitXtfraga 

Her idem 

Can/wuib 

Aunyaliis 

Ly thrum 

Arum 

Celt it 

Ligutftcum 

SolanurH 

A mar ant hut 

Pulmomtria 

Lt tpi nut 

Phlox 

Lychnis 

Silent 


Macaw Tree 
Macedonian Ponley 
Mod Apple 
Madder 
Mad wort 
Mahakb 
Mahogany Tree 
Maiden-hair T na t 
Afilabar Nut 
Male Balsam Appb 
Mnltow 

Mallow, Indian 
Mallow, Rose 
Mallow Tree 
MAllow, Venice 
M aromee-SH po ta 
Matnmee Tree 
Mandrake 
Mango 
Manr.o Tree 
Mam hot 

Mangrove Grape Tw» 
Manna Asb 
Maple Tree 
Marigold 

Marigold, African 
Marigold, Corn 
Marigold, Fig 
Marigold, French 
Marjoram, Common Sweet 
Marjoram, Pot 
Marjoram, Wild 
Marjoram, Winter 
Matih Klder 
Marsh Mallow 
Marsh Mangold 
Martagon Lily 
Mar u m 

Marura, Syrian or Cretan 


Cocos 

Button 

Solarium 

Bubia 

Atyssu* 

Prunut 

Steictcreus 

Salistmria 

Jutticia 

Homordica 

Matva 

Sid* 

Alcttr 

Levattru 

Hibiscus 

Achras 

Mammem 

Atropa 

Afungijcra 

Mangifem 

Jatropa 

Coccotoba 

Fnaimts 

Acer 

Calendula 

ThgcttS 

Chrysanthemum 

Mescmbrymthemum 

Tagettt 

Ortganwn 

Origanum 

Origanum 

Origanum 

Viburnum 

Althea 

Caltha 

Li Hum 

Satureia 

Origanum 
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Marvel of Pent 

M nrygold 

Mitotic Tree 1 

Mastic Tree, India* 

Mastic Herb 

Mastic Thyme 

Maudlin 

Maw Seed 

May Bi^h 

May Lily 

Meadow Rue 

Meadow Saffron 

Meadow Sweet 

Meadows, Queen of the 

Mealy Tree 

Media 

Medlar 

Medusa’s Head 
Melancholy Tret 
Melon 

Melon, Water 

Melon Thistle 

Melopepo 

Mezcreon 

Mignonette 

Milfoil 

Milk Vetch 

Milkwort 

Mint 

Mint, Cat 
Mint, Pepper 
Mock Orange 
Mock Privet 
Moldavian Balm 
Moly 

Monkey Flower 
Monkey’s Beard 
Monk’s Hood 
Monk's Rhubarb 
Moon Seed 
Moon Trefoil 
Moon Wort 
Morocco Reed 
Monchatel, Tuberous 
Mother of Thyme 
Mountain Ash 
Mouse Ear 
Mugwort 
Mulberry Tree 
Mulberry BLite 
Mullein 
Mule Pink 
Mushroom 
Mustard 

Myrrh, or Sweet Fern 
Myrtle 

Myrtle* Caodicberry 
Myrtle-leaved Sumach 
iMyrto-eistus 
Myrtle, Dutch 


MirobilU 
C« Itndul* 

Pitt acta 

Schinu i 

Saturei* 

Thymus 

Achilla 

.Popancr 

Crafttgus 

Convallaria 

ThalietruJn 

Calchkttm 

Spiraw 

Spinra 

Viburnum 

Dodecatheon 

Mtspiiut 

Euphorbia 

Nyrtanthcs 

CucurnU 

Cucurbit* 

Cactus 

Cucurbit* 

Daphne 

Reseda 

Achilla 

Astragalus 

Pofygata 

Aleutha 

Nepeta 

Mentha 

Philadelphia 

Phit tyre* 

Dracoccphatum 

Allium 

Alimu/ut 

Adanstmia 

Acanitum 

Rutnex 

MenUpermum 

Medicago 

Ittmaria 

Adonis , 

Adoxa 

Thymut 

Svrbus 

Hieracium 

Artemisia 

Alary* 

Bliittm 

Verbose ttm. 

Diant has 

Agarieut 

Si nap is 

Scatldix 

Myrtus 

Myriat 

Cvriaria 

Hypericum 

Asyrica 


Nop 

Nettle, Snowy 
Nettle, Hemp Tartarian 
Nettle, Canada 
Nettle Tree 
New Jersey Tea 
Nickar Tree 
Nightshade 

Nightshade, American 
Nightshade, Deadly 
Nightshade, Malabar 
Nolana 

Noli MeTangere 
None so Pretty 
Nose Bleed 
Nut Tree 
Nut, Bladder 
Nut, Cashew 
Nut, Chocolate 
Nut, Cob 
Nut, Cocoa 
Nut, F&uscl 
Nut, Hazel 
Nut, Malabar 
Nut, Oti 
Nut, Physic 
Nut, Pist&cia 
Nut, Wall 


Ntpcta 

Ur tit* 
Urtk* 
Urtk* 

CcitU 

Ceanothus 

Cuitandina 

Satanum 

Phytolacca * 

A trap* 

Patella 

Notana 

Impatient 

Saxifrage 

Achillas 

Corylut 

Staphyl** 

Anarordittm 

Theobrom* 

Corytus 

Cocos 

A roc* 

Corylut 

Just it i* 

Ricinus 

Jatropha 

Pistoci* 

Jug Ians 


Oak 

Oak, Evergreen 
Oak, Jerusalem 
Oak, Poison 
Oil Nut 

Old Man’s Beard 
Oleander ► 

Oleaster 

Olive 

Olive, Spume 
Olive, Wila 

Olive, Wild, of Barbadoes 
Onion 
-Onion, Sea 
Onion Tree 
Orach 

Orach, Berry-bearing 
Orach, Wild 
Orange Tree 
Orange, Mock 
Origin, 

Orpine 

Orpine, Lesser 
Orpine Tree 
Osier 

Oswego Tea 
O*-eye 
Oraye Daisy 
Oi-sfip 

OKyacantha 

Piycedrus 


Querent 

Qttcrcus 

Ch&topodivm 

Rhus 

fficinus 

Clematis 

Nerium 

Efargnttt 

Olea 

Daphne 

El*agnvs 

Bantus 

Allium 

Seat* 

Allium 

Atriptcx 

BUtvm 

Chenapodivm 

Citrus 

Philadelphia 

Origanum 

Saturn 

Crauula 

Telephium 

Saltx 

Motiarda 

Buphthalmtim 

Ch n/fa ntMemum 

Prtmula 

Berberis 

Juniptrttt 


Nnpellus 
N apf^Brassica 

N-ipus 

N arc i=>scWLc ucoium 
Narcissus, Cummon 
Narri^Mti, Autumnal 
Na^urtium 
N avel w ort , Von us’s 
Nnvew 
Ncc Urine 


Aconitum 

Brassiea 

J)nu sstca 
Ec it coi turn 
Narcissus 
Amaryllis 
Trop&otum 

Cotyledon and Cynoglossum 

Brassiea 

Amygdala* 


P«otiy 

Painted Lady 
Painted Lady Pea 
Palm Tree 
Palm Tree, Dwarf 
Palm, Cocoa Nut 
Palm, Pause! Nut 
Palin, Mountain Fan 
Palma Chri&ti 
Palmetto 


Pitonia 

Dianthus 

Lathyrus 

ChiVntTOpi 

Cha/tutropt 

Cocos 

Arera 

Corypha 

RiCi'tftt 

Chum* rops 
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Par tie*, or Pansy 
Pupaur Tr. e 

p-i iaw Tree, North American 
Farad imj, ln'fi of 
Fur* Leave* 

PtmJcy 

F*rdi y, Macedonian 
Purvey, Stone 

Fan] iicp 

P.L5iju€ Flower 
Fusion Flower 
Patience 
Paul's Bctony 
Pta 

Feu, Crow'll 
Pea, Everlasting 
Pea, Heart 
Pea, Heath 
Pea, Painted Udj 
Pea, Pigeon 
Pea, Scarlet 
Peft, Sweet 
Pea, Tangier 
Pea, Winded 
Pea, Wood 
Peach Tree 
Peach, Wolf'* 

Pear Tree 
Pear, Avocado 
Pear, Fricklj 
Pear, Garlic 
Peerless Primma 
PeJlitory, Bastard 
PeUifcory of Spain 
Penguin 
Penny Royal 
Penstemon 
Peony 
Pepper 
Pepper, Boll 
Pepper, Bird 
Pepper, Grape 
Pepper, Guinea 
Pepper, Jamaica 
Peppermint 
Pepper, Wall 
Pepper Wort 
Periwincle - 
Perola 
Penes 
Persian Lily 
Pewics 
Persicari* 

Persimun Plum 
Peruvian Mastic TrCO 

Pttol* 

Petty Whin 
PheaswnFs Eye 
Phea‘Mnit’s Eye 
PJullyrea, Gape 
PliiJlyrea, Common 
PJidlyrca, False 
Phi/ 

Pliysdc Not 
Pig rou Pea 
Pimento i Alkpice) 

Pimpernel 
Pinaster 
Pinca 
Pnir Apple 
Pine, Screw 

Voi. II. 


pw<* 

Curie# 

Aunoua 

Musa 

Hypericum 

Aptum 

Bttbon 

Bvbon 

PusUnaca 

A^mone 

Fa nijterd. 

Hunter 

f \rontca 

Ftstan 

Pit urn 

Eethyrtts 

Cartii i ttpemntm 

Otobus 
Lathy rut 
Cytisus 
Lathy ms 

Lathyrut 

IjtlhyruS 

Lotus 

Orobut 

Amygdala* 

ScUanum 

Pyrut 

Lauras 

Cactus 

Cratava 

Narcissus 

Ac fattens 

AtUkpm* 

Brvmrii* 


Mmtka PuUgmm i 

Ckeionc 

Paatiia 

Piper 

Capsicum 

Capsicum 

Vitis 

Capsicum 

Myrtut 

Mentha 

Scdum 

Lcpidiutm 

Vinat 

Momvrdk* 

Lwriu 

Fritilkria 


Amygdala* 

Paiygctutm 

Dititpyrae 

Okhinut 

Ahmwrdic* 

Genista 

Adana 

Diant hus 

Cassini 

Phiityreu 

Hhamnus 

Vakrtan a 


Jatrvphti 

Cyiisut 

AJfyrfut 

AnaguUis 

Fin ut 

Pittas 

Fromilia 

Paudanus 


Pine Treo 
Pinvuia 

Pink 

Pink, Indian 
Pink, Mule 
Pink, Sea 
Pin Pillow 
Pipe 

Pipe Tree, Pudding 
Piper 

Piper f Jamaica 

Pipendge Tree 

Pippin 

Piquettea 

Pi sham in Plum 

Pistachia Nut 

Pitch Tree 

Plane Tree 

Plane Tree, False 

Plantain Tree 

Plant, Burning Thorny 

Plant. Egg 

Plant, Uumble 
Plant, Ice 
Plant, Sensitive 
Plant, Bastard Sensitive 
Pliant Mealy Tree 
Plowman’* Spikenard 
Plowman's Spikenard 
Plum 

Plum, America* Black 

Plum, Bay 

Plum, Brasilian 

Plum, Indian Date 

Plum, Pishamia wPeraimoD 

Poison Ash 

Poison Nut 

Poison Oak 

Poison Tree 

Polyanthus Narduue 

Polyanthus 

Poly, Mountain 

Pomegranate 

Pomp urn 

Pentium 

Poplar Tree 

Poppy 

Poppy, Horned 
Poppy, Prickly 
Purrum 
Potatoes 

Potatoes, Canada 
Potatoes, Spanish 
Prickly Pear 
Prick-wood 
Primrose 

Primrose, Nightly, 0rTf«* 
Primrose, Pt-eriees 
Prince's Feather 
Prince's Wood 
Privet 

Privet, Evergreen 
Privet, Muck 
Pseudo Acacia 
Pseudo Acorns 
P-ondu Asjihoddtt* 

IVcudo ( upshutn 
Pseudo Digitalis 
Pucroon 
Pudding Crus* 

PuddittybpijH' Tne* 


Pmut 

Bromctim 
Diant hut 
Diant bus 
Diant hut 
Statics 
Cactus 
Syringa 
Cassia 


Capsicum 
Myrtut Pimenta 
Berbiris 


JVmt 
Uion^tu 


DiOtpyros 

Pittackkt 
Pinas 
Plat amts 
Acer 

HdUcmia 

Euphorbia 

Satanum 

M*mn$a 

Me sc mbryantkemtm 

Mimosa 


^tchymmcns 
Viburnum 
Baccharis 
Conyza 
Prutxus 


ChryscbclamU 

Podium 

Spondias 


Diotpyro* 

Diotpyrot 

BAus' 

Strychnia 

Wins 

Rhut 

Narcissus 

Primate 

Teucnttm 

Ptmira 

Cucurbit# 

Pyrut 

Popuittt 

Papaver 

Chdiifonium 

ArptHtono 

Allium 

Sotemtm 

Hdknthu* 

C*HTohm{u$ 

Cactus 


Euonytuus 

Primula 

(Pno theta 

Narcissus 

Amartmthus 

Ci»iiia and Hameiim 

Ligusttum 

JLitiuttrum 

Phittyrea 

Rcdnniu 

Iris 

A nOuricMm 

H&tonwH 

Drttcwephalum 

StiHguinaria 

Alcutha Fulegtum 

Cassia 
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Pulsatilla, or Pawpie Flower 

Attctwne 

Pulii|u )0, or Pumpkin 

Cut arftla 

Puremg Nut 

Jutrttfihu 

Purple Apple 

jirirfil'H 

PursJiLiie 

Ht'fiU'ura 

Purslane, Sf a 

A triple r 

Purdanc free 

Port utfu'artet 

Pyrai:i*ndia 

J\ft ipiftw 

Qmimoctit 

l*OithUt 

IJuecri uf' the Meadows 

Sp.rrftt 

fjuccifs Balm 

])} ucHrcpbalttm 

tjueeifs < dllilln^i rs 

H ycTti 

Queen Murguircite 

jUler 

Oilmen's \ upiec 

HttfM'ris 

Qur-eii^fuck UilUllowrr 

Cbctif m tbm 

Quick 

Cf ti(<i L It» 

Quicken Tree 

So/ ! :ii 

Quick-henm Tree 

S n bun 

Quince, Bastard 

Mrspiffit 

Quince Tree 

Hif rut CyJoMia 

RndUh 

Raphanttt 

Rndi-ih, Blnrk Spanish 

Rapbftnni 

Radish, 

Citibimna 

Radish, Turiicp 

Rftpbuntit 

Rugged Robin 

Lye huts 

Ragwort 

Seitrfitr 

llngwort, Sea 

Cineraria 

Ragwort, African 

Otbotuia 

Rompiona 

Campanula 

Rumens 

Allium 

Rumba 

Gardenia 

Ran unc ulus, Common 

Ranunculus 

Ranunculus, Globe 

Tr of lint 

Hope 

Jirusska 

Raspberry 

Ruins 

Rattle, Red 

Ptdichfaris 

Rattlesnake Root 

Holy gal a 

Rattle, Yellow 

Rjnnunthut 

Red Cedar 

Jtint per ut 

Reed, Bamboo 

A r undo 

Reed, Common 

Arumia 

Reed, Spanish or Portugal 

Arundo 

Reed, Indian Flowering 

Canna 

Rest Harrow 

Onrmti 

Rhodia 

Rhodiola 

Rhubarb 

Rheum. 

Rhubarb, Moulds 

Rumer 

Rhus Cobbe 

Sefumdctia 

Roan Tree 

Sorbu$ 

Robert, llerb 

Geranium 

Robmsou Crusoe's Boat 

Cactus 

Rocambole 

Afkum 

Ruck Rose 

Cistus 

Rocket 

Braiiica 

Rocket, Dame’s Violet, or Gilliftower Hesptri* 

Rocket, Bastard 

Reseda 

Rocket, Night-smelling 

Hetpti'is 

Rod, Aaron s 

SoltdagO 

Rod, Golden 

Soiidtigo 

Rod Tree; Gotdeik 

Rosea 

Root, China 

Smifar 

Root, False China 

Senecio 

Root, Hollow 

Adtf.ra 

Root, Rose 

Rhoiiiofa 

Hoot, Haul e-snake 

Holy gala 

Root, Snake 

ArM olochia 

Root, Sweet 

Rosa 

Bosk? Ray 

Rerium 

Rose Bay, Dwarf 

Rhododendron 


Jlose Hav, Mountain 
i<«w Bay, Willow Herb 
IEonc Cmupion 
ilc^e, China 

Chri>rmas 
Jtiw\ Com 

fir^t i p (riirkliT 
llr*ffO, Jupmi 
Kost: Ahillmv 
it'JSfma y 

JCj^ hv.i n\ Wild * 

Ruse of A-riciio 
RlJSC, Rr>t'k 
ItoM- Root 
till* 

Ruc, Mendow 
ttu>h^ Fluttering 
K|hI|, Sweet 
Kuyschiana 

Sabina 
Sul flower 
■Saffron 

Saffron, Meadow 

Su ip 7 Indian Wild 

Sage of Jerusalem 

Sage Tree 

Suge, Wood 

Saint Andrew’s Cross 

Saint Barn ahy’s Thistle 

Stint Bruno’s Lily 

Saint-loin 

Saint John'* Bread 

Saint John’s Wort 

Saint Peter’s Wort 

Saint Peter's Wort^ Shrubby 

Sallud, Corn 

Sallow 

Sum hac 

Samphire 

Sand lloi Tree 

SanciU, Bear’s Ear 

Sapota, Mamtnee 

Sapota Tree 

Sarsaparilla 

Sassafras 

Satin Flower 

Satin, White 

Savin 

Savory 

Savoy, Cabbage 
Savoy, Spidcrwort 
Saw Wort 
Snxifrage 
Saxifrage, Golden 
Scabioiu 
Scallion 
Scarlet Bean 
Scarlet Cardinal Flower 
Scarlet Convolvulus 
Scarlet HorscChcsout 
Scarlet Jasmine 
Scarlet Lupin 
Starlet Lychnis 
Scarlet Out 
Scorpion Senna 
Scotch Fir 
Scotch Kale 
Screw Pine 
Screw Tree 


Rhododendron 

Kf. ■ "j j u m 
Aprmn'/itma 
Hd>t.*rus 
hi iirivnt* 

]*aptiTcr 

Viburnum 

Caitteflia 

Ahia 

Roxmarhwt 
L&fiiUl 
Aw sitrtica 

Ci+i m 
R/w no fa 
Ruin 

That,'e tram 

RtUottms 

Acorns 

Urueocrphalum 

Juniper hi 
Curt bn mas 
Crocus 

C*dchicum 

Sa/rta 

La n tana 

Hblomis 

Hhtomis 

Twrium 

As*yntm 

Cent on rea 

Anthernrum 

Hediftnrum 

Ceratania 

Hypericum 

Ascyntm 

Lonicera 

Valeriana 

Sufi.r 

Jtixmitittrfr 

Critbmum 

Hum 

Cart itsa 

Achras 

Aehrat 

Smitajc 

Lfiurtis 

Lunar ta 

Lunar itt 

Juruptna 

Safurcta 

Bt^asira 

Antbericttm 

Serrutttfa 

Sttrifraga 

(h rysospfcnium 

St abtom 

Allium 

Hhuteolta 

Lobelia 

Jpam^ra 

Ha rla 

BtgrUmia 

Luihytnti 

Lychnis 

Querent 

Coroniila 

Rinus 

Brastica 

Pmufarm* 

licit? terts 
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Scull Cup 
tS'iin v Gr:i*§ 

St a Hurki’tor* 

Sen < 

Sr:* D.itiinuj 

Sra Crape 
Son HoJIv 
S a Laurel 
S- u Llu’ ri 
Sen Li* riiiigr 
Sea (K.ioii 
Sou Pea 
Sea Pink 
Sea Piceon-pca 
Soo^l'iir^hne 
Seaside (intjw 
Senl T SoLninuu’d 

50 beaten 

Sedum, Leaser Hou*eleck 

Scdmu Tree 

Sena 

Senega, Rattle-snake Root 

St-iiLTecn 

St mi a 

St'Hiia, Bladder 

Senna, Scorpion 

Senna, Wild 

Soncitiv'c Plant 

Sensitive Plant, Bastard 

Service Tree 

Service Tree, Bird's 

Service TreeL, Sweet 

Service Tree, Maple-leaved 

Serv ice Tree, Wild 

Shaddock 

-SlmEiot 

Shot, Indian 

Siberian Crab 

Side-saddle Flower 

Silk Cotton Tree 

SjI k, Virgin 

Silver Bush 

Sliver Pir 

Silver Tree 

Simpler** Joy 

Skirrct 

Skuii ('np 

Sky Flower 

Slipper, Lndy*& 

Slipper Wort 
Sinadagc 
Snail J'jmvcr 
Snail Plant 
Snail Trefoil 
Snake, Cucumber 
Snake, Cuurd 
Snake Root 
Snake Root, Rattle 
Snap Dragon 
Snap Tree 
Sntfic W art 

51 iow- ball 1 ree 
Si iow- ferry Tree 
Sr ^jw-drop 

Si iiow-flrou, Grcatet 

Simoiv-drop Tree 

Soap Berry 

So, tp- wort, American 

Snap-wort 

Sokiicr W ood 

Solotnoo'b Seal 

7 


Scuteffaria 

CitC.^ana 

Htppnphfit 

Cruinbr 
Patrcn.it turn 
Coconobtt 

Ph ip 'u n{ U($ 

A/// ph 'jH* 
$/a*i cc 
St'ifta 
Phtrn 

Crrojft tint 
&>p kora 
Atriplcr 
Corcofoba 
Can Pal Una 
Cord a 
5r turn 

S^mocrcitiiTH 
Cast tit 
Po*ifHtih 1 
Sii rtf rag* 

Ca ijtijj 

Cofntra 

CoromUa 

i'ft&iia 

Jl iitnosa 

JEsrkt/nomew 

&*rhu§ 

Sorbirt 

Snrbut 

Cratitgut 

Crctftfgu* 

Citrus 

AMitoPt 

CttJtna 

Purus 

Si,rrftccnw 

Bombas 

PtT'iftbltA 

A at hid fit 

l^nui 

Pmlta 

Verbena 

£jnir 

Scutellaria 
Ciftfjut tit 

Cvpt 

C<*nt'/(irta 
Aftitiw 
Pft'.M a! its 
AlniimirQ 

Aft do ugo 

ClU1ft<:4 

TV■ ifovii 'tilths 
At wiohichta 
Poif.'gafa 
Aut.rrhtutm 
Jttxi i±ta 

A hit tea 

ViU, rjtum 

(h ffTrt 

HvUtithilt 
Ijt'tu nmn 
ChUmiuthits 
Sa pi an at 
Rbciria 
Sr 

Alufltta 

Caurafiaria 


Snpe Berry 

*w*pe-wnri 

N»rb Tree 
^ irh Tree, Wild 
Wrel 
Sorrel Tree 
Sorrel, Wood 
Sorrowful Tre* 

Sour Ggord 

Sour Gourd, ^Ethiopia* 

Sour Sop 

Southernwood 

South-Sea Bread-Fruit Tree 

Suuth-seu Tea 

Snuw Bread 

Spanish Broom 

Spanish Elm 

Spanish Puttttoc* 

'Spa incus 

Sparrow Wort 

Speara^e 

Spear, King's 

Spearmint 

Speedwell 

Spemgc 

Spire, All 

Spire, Carolina AU 

Spider Wort 

Spider Wort, Virginia 

Spikenard 

Spinach 

Spinach, Strawberry 
Spii^rlle Tree 
Spindle Tree, Bastard 
Spirting Cucumber 
Spirit* Frutei 
Spirsa, African 
Sponge Tree 
Spoon Wort 
Spruce Fir 
Spurge 

Spurge Laurel 
Spurge Olive 
Squadi Gourd 
Squill 

Squill, Lesser White 

Sqnutmg I ncumber 
Stall free 
StugV t l'>i n Tree 
Star Anpie 
Star Mower 
I Star I Jower 
Star llnirinth 
Sur ol f Bctnlehem 
Star of Naples 
Star Tl i>ik 
Star Wort 
Star Wort, Bastard 
Staves Acre 
Stork, Dwarf, Annual 
Slock U ill.flower 
Stotk, Ton Weeks 
StiK'k, Virgin 
Stoiicomp 
Sttiiioerup Tree 
Stornx 

St o rax, Liquid 
Stramonium 
l St raw ferry 
‘ Strawberry BlitC 
Strawberry Spinach 


Snphufttt 
Sapmuiria 
Sfarbiu 
S tbut 
H ttmrs 

A r iromtdie 8c Kfrtttx 
Graft* 

Rjti-ttthtAet 

A‘h MjfltJNf 

AfKtii&nma 

AilTIiltift 

Ariemitia 

Artacarpvi 

IUt 

Cyclamen 
S^artium 
C or dia 
ContWcu/w 

Atpnrogti* 

Paiserina 

Asparagus 

Asphuddu t 

Mentha 

Veronica 

Asparagus 

Mgr tut 

Cafycanthvt 

Anthrririt/n 

Prudetrantia 

J iaccharis 

Spinacia 

hUtum 

JEuom/mus 

CV fa strut 

Afomordica 

Sptrda 

Jjwtma 

Mimosa 

Coe hfcuria 

Pin u* 

Euphorbia 

Daphne 

Daphne 

Cttcurbiia 

Sctllti 

Parte rati trot 
Alt*mordica 
(letlisti tts 
J? h ns 

ChrttwphifUum 
Arne f ftt$ 

Or at thasaf am 

Scitfa 

Ortt i t fmpo Ii/m 
Ornithagtifttm 
C*ntau nco 
A.^it 

Ruphthuhttum 

Delphi mu m 

CftrininthtTa 

ChcirtinihfiX 

Cticiranthu* 

f *fn irauthas 

Srdnm 

ChcnopiAtnm 
St pi me 

JjUftiiohanthir 

Dutaia 

Praguriti 

/f itii/it 

Blit urn 
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Stravid^rry TY*C- 

St/nn 
Sriijrr 
-Sii i:rav\- 
Sn^ru' (\me 
Sugar Maple 
Sultan ltower 

.Sultan, Sweet 
Sumach 

Sumach, Currier** 

Sumach, Myrtle-Leaved 
Summer Cypress 
Sum Dew 
Sun Flower 

Sun Rnvcr, Dwarf A meric an 

Sun flower. Little 

Sunflower, Tick-.seeded 

Sun Spurge 

Superb Lily 

Supple Jack 

Swallow W ort 

Swallow Wort, African 

Sweet Apple 

Sweet Oner 

Sweet Flag 

Sweet Gum 

Sweet John? 

Sweet Maudlin 
Sweet IVa 
Sweet Root 
Swe?t Itusli 
Sweet Sop 
Swcce Sdltan 
Sweet Weed 
Sweet William 
Sweet Willow 
Sycamore Tree 
Syra morns Fig 
Syrin^a 

Tacamnliara 
Hallow Tree 
TanmnmJ Tree 
Tni:ia/j>k 
Tansy 
Tnr Tree 
Tarragon 
Tar ton-nil re 
Tea, Buckthorn 
'IVa, New Jersey 
TVft, New Zealand 
Tea, Oswego 
Tea, South Sea 
Tea Tree 
Tea, West Indian 
Thistle, Globe 
Thistle, Melon 
Thistle, Torch 
Tliorn Apple 
Thorn, Ho* 

Thorn, i 'hristW 
Thorn, Cnekspur 
Thom, Ivjvotmn 
Thorn, Evergreen 
Tlrvu, (diwloubury 
Thorn, l*ojit*a 
Tijo-=i t Haw 
TniiPi, Lily 
Thom, Luring 
TJiori, Wbire 
Thorny Trefoil 


Arbittu* 
JAtfinidvttibar 
Q-arrtt .f 
(uehorium 
&i< centrum 

A*cr 

rm 

Cr.ntattrwi 

Cariariu and Rhu f 

Cariarin 

Cttrivrui 

Chenopadium 

DnKrrft 

litdiarithirt 

RaibeckU i 

Cist us 

Coreopsis 

Ruphorltia 

X* ttirntfa 

J {hnmmlti 

Ascfcpiut 

Stfipefiu 

Aunona 

R*nm 

Acorn t 

Liquidumhat 

Diant hut 

Achillea 

Lathyrns 

Glycyrrhiza 

Acarut 

Annona 

Cent a urea 

Caput rta tk Scoparia 
Dtan thus 
Mifrica 
Arer ■ 

J *fCHS 

Philadtlphnt 

Pnpnlns 

Croton 

TmuttrtTtdlAS 

Tuuarix 

2unm et urn 

Pinas 

Artentit'm 

Daphne 

Rhamnus 

Ccauuthus 

Philadelphia 

Monarda 

Ilex 

7'hca 

Si da 

PhtTiQp$ 

Cad as 

Cactus 

Datura 

Lycium 

Khtunrtus 

Crat&gus 

Aewia 

lilt tpit us 

Crateigus 

Trupacanthui 
CrtifUjin | 

CntmLxa. 

Rhum/i uj 
Crater put 
Fugonia 


Thorow Wait 

I h r j it 

Thrust Wort 

Throat Won, Blue UrubrlUfcruti# 
Thuya 

Thyme 

Thyme, Mastic 
Thyme, MuLu.T-tif- 
Tick.su ud Sun-ilowcr 
Tinus 
Toad Flax 
Tobacco 
Tolu Tree 
Tomatoes 
T^othueh Tree 
Torch Thistle 
1 ouch me Not/ 

Touch me Nut 
I Toxicodendron 
Tragacatith, Gun* 

Traces, La J Its* 

Trailing Arhuiu* 

Traveller*:* Joy 
T ree Celandine 
Tree Gen minder 
Tree, Mallow 
Tree, Primrose 
Tree of Lite 
Trefoil, Shrubby 
Trefoil, Moo a 
Trefoil, Snail 
Trefoil, lit an 
Trefoil, Tree 
Tricolor 
Tricolor 

Trumpet Flower 
Trumpet, Honeysuckle 
Tu berosc 
Tulip 

Tulip, African 
Tulip, Chequered 
Tulip Pjowci' 

Tulip Tree 

Tulip Tree, Laurel-Leaved 

Tupelo Tree 

Turkey Berry Tree 

Turkey Wheat 

Turk's Cap 

Turnep^ 

Turuep, French 
Turnep, Cabbage 
Turnep, Radish 
T urnsole 
Turnsole 
Turpentine Tree 
Tutsan 
Tway Blade 
Twoj>eiice, Herb 

Umbrella Tree 

Valerian 
Vajorinn, Greek 
Varnish Tree 
VruubV Comb 
Venus's Fjy Ixap 
WnusN Looking-glw* 

Von tisN Navel-wort 
Vervain 

Vervain Mai loir 
Vetch; Bitter 


Jtuplfursm 

Stntxe 

Ctimpanufo 

TracheLvm 

Thuya 

T'ttfTJf u t 
SiiTireia 
Thymus 
C n Citp&it 

Viburnum 
Antirrhinum 
Nuot tuna 

Tvfrtijera 

Subitum 

Xanthoxylum 

Cactus 

JtnpatUns 

Jhlomordtca 

Rhus 

Astregafvi 

Ophiys 

*->'#*» _ 
Clematis 

Rocconiu 

Tcticrinw 

Lnvticra 

(Fnot hem 

Thuua 

ptefeu 

Nedtcaga 

lit die i'go 

Cptisus 

Cytisus 

Amanmthu* 

Viola 

Bignonit* 

Lorticeru 

Polyanthus 

Hetmmthus 

Priiitlarut 

Bignortia 

Ltrutdendron 

Ahipuatio 

JSissa 

Cordia 

Ztxt 

Lilium 

Bras&tca 

Bra&sica 

Brassica 

Raphumt* - 

Crytoa 

Jh/iotropium 

Put acta 

Hypericum 

Ophrys 

LtfUmaekim 

Magnolia 

Valeriana 

Poterrumium 

Rhus 

Scandix 

Dtou^a 

Campanula 

Lytioglossam 

Verbena 

Malva 

VroOus 


% 
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Vetch^ Liquorice 
Vetch, Kidney 

Vetch, Knob-rooted Liquorice 
Viburnum, American 
Vine 

Vine, Block 
Violet 

Violet, Darned 
Violet, Damask 
Violet, Dog's Tootli 
Viper Grass 
Vitga A urea 
Virgiuitui Acacia 
Virginian Creeper 
Virginian Guelder Rose 
Virginian Pike 
Virginian Silk 
Virgin's Bon er 
Vita, Arbor , 

Vita, lignum 

Wake Robin 
Wall Flower 
Wall Pepper 
Walnut Tree 
Walnut Tret, Jamaica 
Wartwort 
Water-cress 
Water Lily 
Water Melon 
Wayfaring Tret 
Wheat, Indian 
Wheat, Turkey 
Whin 

Whin, Petty 
W hitc Beam 
White Leaf 


Astragalus 

Anthyllis 

Glyetne 

Vtii* 

Tumus 

Viola 

Hapcrii 

Hap era 

Erythronlum 

Sturrsonera 

SoUdngo 

Robtiva 

Clematis 

Spirra 

Phytolacca 

Ptripktu 

Clematis 

Thuya 

GuauicuM 

Arum 

Cheiranthus 

Sedan 

Juglans 

Ultra 

Euphorbia 

Sisymbrium 

Nymphfa 

Cucurbit a 

Viburnum 

Zca 

Zea 

Ulex 

Genista 

Cratfgu* 

Crategut 


White Thom 

Crategus 

Wicker Tree 

Sorbns 

Widow Wail 

Cneontm 

Wild Olive 

Elangnus 

Willow 

Salix 

Willow, French 

Epilobiutu 

Willoiv Herb 

Ly thrum 

Willow Herb 

Lytmutchia 

Willow, Spiled 

Spirra 

Willow, Sweet 

Myriea 

Wind Hower 

Anemone 

Wind Seed 

Arc tot t$ 

Winter's Bark 

Winteria 

Winter Berry 

Print* 

Winter Bloom 

Azalea 

Winter Cherry 

Winter Cherry 

Fhysati* 

Sofa hum 

Winter Savory 

Saturfia 

Woodbine 

Lonicera 

Wood, Waxen 

Genista 

Wormwood Tree 

Artemisia 

Wood of Lire 

Guaiacum 

Wound Wort 

Achillea 

Xiphium, Bulbous 

Iris 

Xylosteum 

Lonicera 

Yapon. 

Ilex 

Yarrow j 

Achillea 

Yarva Mora 

Bosea 

Yew Tree 

Taxut 

Zealand Tea, New 

Philadelphut 

Zeruinbet 

Atnomu m 

Zintiber 

Amomum 

Ziziphus 

JOtamnua 


INDEX 
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A FItiCAN Agapanthus 
“ African Lily 
Aibuca, Lesser 
Allspice, Carolina 
Alpine Ervngo 
Alpine SutdaindU 
Althea Frutrx 
AJyssuiD, Yellow 
American Globe Flower 
American Herb Christopher 
Annual Invatera 
AaWeaved Trumpet Flower 
Asphodel, Yellow 
Astc r, Italian 
iEthaopian Calla 
Autiaimial Crocus 
Aaalea, Scarlet 


ffe.PL 

Agapanthu* Umbdlatus f ^ <j 

Agapauthas J 

Aibuca Minor 9 4 

Co tyrant hut Florida* 1 13 

Eryngittm A/pittutn 2 23 

So&aneita Akin* 2 4 ! 

Hibiscus Spriacut 2 28 

Afyssum &txatile 2 5 

Trottmt Amtriamut 1 37 

Act ft i Racemosa 4 2 

Lavotera Trimestri* 1 33 

Bigntmia RadicanS 1 10 

Aspkodtlus Latent 2 3 

Atttr Amellus 1 7 

CatU Mthiopiea 1 12 

Cotekieum AvtvimcU 2 13 

Azalea Nudtftra Cocewta 2 9 


Bell-flowered Squill Scilla Companulata 2 31 

Berry-headed StrewbereyBtiteBAram Capitatum 3 2 

Blue Catanandiu Catanmch* Cstrttlta 3 15 

TOl. It* 


Blue-Flowered Lathyrtis 
Blue Greek Valerian 
Box-leaved Milk Wort 
Broom, Spanish 
BucJots, Officinal 
Bulbocodium, Spring 

Calla, A^thiopiait 
Campanula, Nettle-leaved 
Canadian Columbine 
Candy Tuft (Gibraltar) 
Caunorleaved Streliuia 
Cardinal Flower 
Candina Allspice 
Chaste Tree, Five-leaved 
Che) one, Red-flowered 
Cherry, Water 
Chinese Ixia 
Chinese W r ater Lily 
Cobweb I louse leek 
Columbine, Canadian 


Fie, PK 


Lathyms Sativus 9 33 

Polemonhtm CaruUum 2 44 
Poly gal a Chatnf-Bunt* 2 45 

Sp art turn Jtt ncet m 3 54 

Anehusa Officinalis 2 2 

Bulbocodittm Vemnm 2 11 

Calla ^Ethiopia* 1 12 

Campanula Rapunculoides 1 14 

Aqwtcgia Canadensis 3 2 

Iberis Gibraltarica 2 29 

St txliUia Regi na 2 53 

Lobelia Cardinalit 1 35 

Calycanthus Florida* 1 13 

Fit ex Negundo 2 60 

Chelont ObtiqtiQ 1 15 

Phyuttii Alkekengt 3 45 

fxta ChinentiS 1 29 

Nelumbium Sptciosttrn 1 38 


Sempervitum Araehnoideum 1 53 
Ayui/egia CanadtTtsi* 3 3 

4 D 
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Col u mb uic, Ft athercd 
(Common Bladder Senna 
Common Passion FIower 
Common Phihdetulius 
Convolvulus, Small Blue 
Creeping Money Wort 
Creepjug-rooted Hctiysorutu 
Crocus, Autumnal 
Crocus, Spring 
Crown, Imperial 
Cyclamen, Persian 


Tig. PI 

Tim lictrum Aq tiifegi/olium 3 56 
Cotuteo ArbwTtcen* 2 IB 

Ptutiijloi tiCaruUa 2 43 

Phtludelphn* Coruitarius 1 43 

Convouolui Tricolor 3 14 
Lyximachia Nummiitaria 3 34 

Htdyaarttm Obscurant 32 32 

Co/chicum Autuinnalt 2 13 

Crocus Vermis 2 19 

FrittHuria [ittpcrwti* 1 25 

Cyc {an ten Perticum 1 19 


Dahlia, Purple 
Dnfdiu, Y cllnw 
Daphne, Trailing 
Devil-iii-a-Bosh 
Din^Klowercd Glycine 
Dittany of Crete 
Dodecathcon, Mead s 

Dog's Bane, Fly-catching | 
Double Purple Groundsel 
Dragon's Head, Virginian | 

Eastern Comfrey 
Emuem Poppy 
£ryngo, Alpine 
Evergreen Orpine 

Feathered Columbine 
Feather, Prince's j 

Five-leaved Clmste Tree 
Five-1 caved Pieony 
Flowering Kush 

Fly-catching Dog's Bane J 

Freud St. John's Wort 
Fumitory, Ilollow-rootcd 

Gentian, Large-flowered 
German Iris 
Gibraltar Candy Tuft 
Glaucous K aim ut 
Globe Flower, American 
Glycine, Dingy-flowered 
Great-flowered Heath 
Great Globe Thistle 
Great Honey Wort 
Greater Nasturtium 
Green Hell-bore 
Corn Cistus 

Hare's Ear, Shrubby 

I lawk Weed, Yellow 
Heath, G rent-flu we red 
Ilcdyburum, Creeping-rooted 
Hellebore, Green 

II o I lo w-i (>o ted Fiimttory 
ltoncy Wort, Great 
Ilousekck Cobweb 

Imperial, Crown 
Indian Sage 
Iris, German 
Iris, Various-coloured 

Iris, Vari<fitted 
Iris-leaved Sisyri lithium 
Italian Aster 


Dfihlia Pinnata 1 

Dahlia Crncata 2 

Daphne Cneorun i 1 

Nigelta Dumaitcnta 1 

Glycine Rribtantda 2 

Origanum Dicta run as 2 
Dodeeatheon Medea t 

J Apocynum Androstemifo- ? * 
Hum J 

Senecio Elegant 2 

J Draeocephttlum Virgini- } „ 
antim J 

Symphytum Orient a/e 1 
PttfHiver Orientate 1 

En/ngium Aiptnvm 2 

Scdttm Awrcampteros 1 

Thatic tram Aqailegi folium 3 
t Amt iron that Hypodum- / ^ 
J drioent J 

Viter JS'egimda 2 

Fifimw f lcntu folia 2 

But omits Umbdtatv* 2 
1 Af*ocy)tum Andra$&mifo- ) ^ 
} Hum $ 

Hypericum Hirdrnm 2 
Furrwia Cum 2 


Jonquille 


Gentiana Aeaulis 1 20 

I fit Germanica 1 30 

JArnt Gibraltarica 2 29 

Katmia GlauCa 1 31 

Trot Hut Americanut 1 57 

Glycine. Ruliamda % 2G 

Erica Grandijfora 1 24 

Ecltinaps Spfurnteephalus 1 23 

Cerinthe Major % Id 

Tropirolum MajuS 2 57 

Hdirborut Viridit 1 27 

Lotus LuJan tferut 1 17 

Btiplfurum FntlicoMim t 11 

Crepn Jt urbatu 2 14 

■Encu Grendiftora 1 24 

Hedytarum (ibniftrum 2 32 

Hdicbortis Vimdis 1 27 

Funturiu Cava 2 25 

Cennthc Major 2 10 

SempervivumAradiruHilcum 1 53 

Fritillario TmperiatU 1 25 

Salvia Jndica 2 49 

Irit German tea 1 30 

Iris I ersieohtr 2 30 

Jr is Vuritgfifn 3 30 

Siryriruhnt m JridioideS 2 55 

Aster Amelias 1 7 

Hurchsut Jonqtuila 2 37 


Fig. PL 

Kalmia, Glaucous Ktthnia Glauca I 31 

laburnum Cyrify# Laburnum 2 18 

Lnrgoflowered Gentian Gentitma Aran Its 1 26 

Larkspur Delphinium Eiatum 1 ft 

Lathyms, Blue-flowered Lathy rut Satmut 2 33 

Laurustinus Viburnum Itntss 3 59 

Lavatem, Annual Lara tern Trimcttrts 1 33 

Leaser Albuca Album Minor 2 4 

Lilac Syringa Vulgaris 1 50 

Lily, Chinese Water iiehtmbirtm Sprciosutn 1 38 

IJly-of-t he-Valley ConvalfarietAfejafit 1 16 

Lily, Town Hcmertxnllh Fulva 1 28 

Uk| White Liltum CandiJvm 2 35 

i^ne-leavcd Meadow Sweet Spirtra Isobata 1 55 

Lwe-iri-ft-)list i liigeRa Damascene 1 37 

Lung-Wort, Virginian Puimtmaria Virginias 2 4* 

Lychnis, Scarlet Lychnis CtwUcdanica 1 34 

Madagascar Periwinkle Vinca Rosea 1 59 

Marvel of Peru Miralilit Jatapa 1 36 

Meadow Sweet, Lobe-leaved Spiraa Junccum 3 5* 

Meiufs Doclecathcon Uodeeatheon Medea 1 22 

Mexican Argemone Argemone Mexicejia 1 f> 

Milk-w ort. Box-leaved Poiygola Cham<p*Busus 2 45 

Money-Wort, Creeping Lysunacfttv Nummalaria 3 34 

Nettle-leaved Campanula Campanula Raptmculoidet 1 14 

New Jersey Tea Tree Ceunoihus Amencunut 3 13 

Noloiio, I noiing Nalanxt Prostrata 2 38 


Officinal Bu gloss 
Orange Apocyuum 
Oxiip 

Panicled Ly^hnidea 
Punic Led Wuchendorfiu 
Pieooy, Fine-leaved 
Passion Flower, Common 
Pcrennud Sun-Flower 
Periwinkle, Madagascar 
Persian Cyclamen 
Peru, Marvel of 
Fhiladctpbus, Common 
Pontic Rhododendron 
Poppy, Eastern 
Poppy, Ye How-homed 

Prince's Feather 

Purple Dahlia 
Purple Rudbeckia 

Ued-flowered Chulona 
Red Vuleriim 
Hose Acacia 
Hose Bay, Willow Herb 
Hose Campion 
lludbcckift. Purple 
Rush, Flowering 

Sage, Indian 
Sarraccnn, Yellow 
Savoy Antlicrkuin 
Scabious, Sweet 
■Scarlet AzaLea 
Scarlet-11 owe red Cra^ula 
Scarlet Lobelia, or Cardinal 
flower 

Scorpion Serma 
Sen Pauerntiuru 
Senna, Scorpion 


Anchtita OfficmalU 2 

Asclepitts Canadensis 3 

Primula Vcru 1 

PA Ini Panicitlata 1 

Wachendarjia PanUuhta 1 

Pteonia Tenuj/blta 2 

Patstjbtra Cum lea 2 

He ltan thus Multtjforki 1 

Vinca Kotca t 

Cyclamen Pcrticum 1 

ALirfl5j7i| Jalapa 1 

Philodelph ut Caron arivt 1 

Rhododendron Pouricwwt 1 

Poptrcer Orient ale 1 

Chctidonium Ufaucttm 2 

{ Asnaranthttt Hyyochon- 1 
driuens J J 

Dahlia Pinnnta 1 

Rudbeckia Purpurea 1 

Chebne Obtiqva 1 

Valcrivna Rubra 1 

ltabinia Htspida 2 

Epilobittm Aaguttiftiiium 2 

Agriitf* tmmi C itrottaria 1 

Hudbecktfi Purpurea 1 

ButmHu f Umbellutns 2 

Salem Indira 2 

Sarrareita Flu rn 2 

j'lnfAfneam H^rtenth 1 

Scabttf&a Atropt*Tpur*n 1 

Azalea Rudtji ru Cocci nets 2 

Crass tt la Coccineo 1 

^ J LttLcfiu Ciirdirtuiit J J 

Corontlln Efttt ris 2 

Pancratium Mtirifimian 1 

Cwviitlfti Enter is 2 


1 19* 
1 46 
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t 


it 


r*g. pl 
2 m 

2 5 

1 2 

1 39 

2 58 
2 46 

2 55 

3 14 

2 41 

2 52 

3 54 
2 58 

1 56 

2 2 

2 19 
2 34 
2 51 
1 4 

1 5 

2 53 
1 32 

1 51 

2 21 
1 44 

3 13 


Thistle, Great Globe 
Town Lily 
Trailing Daphne 
Trailing Nulana 
Trev I'lax 

Trumpet Flower, AsMeaved 

Valerian, Red 
Yario u s-ro loured Iris 
\ urinated Iris 

V i rgin iiuj Dragon'} I lead | 
Virginian Lung-wort 


.rig* pl. 

Echtnops Sph^rocfphaltit t 23 


Jitmerocaifit Fa faa 1 26 

Daphne Cneontm 1 90 

Nolana Proitrata 2 SB' 

iMiunt Arhoreum 2 31 

Aijwu/a Radiomt 1 10 

Valeriana Rubra 1 SB" 

Iris Versicolor 2 30 

Irit Vark gat a 3 30 


Droeoccphalum Virgi- ? ^ ^ 

nianum S 

Pu Imonuria Virgin ifo 2 4f* 


Wachendorfta, Pamcled 
Winter Cherry 
White Fraimell* 

While Lily 
Williiitn, Sweet 
Willuw-icnvcd Golden Rod 
Winged-podded Suphoni 


Waehcndorfia Panicufota 1 6 

Phytuli* Atkekeiigi 3 45 

Dictarnnut Atbus 2 2 St 

htUtiM 2 35 

Diant hut Bar bat ut 2 91 

Solidaga Str fata 2 41 

Sophara Tctraptera 9 52 


Yellow AJyswm 
Yellow Asphodel 
Yellow Dahlia 
Yellow Hawk Weed 


AJytsvtrt Saxatifa 2 3 

Atphodrlut Lvt&a 2 3 

Dahlia Crocvta 2 19* 

CrtpU Batbaia % 14 


INDEX 
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Fig. PL 
X 1 
r 4 9 

1 3 

1 2 
9 4 

2 5 

^3 T 

2 6 

2 3 

1 4 
1 6 

2 8 

1 8 

3 9 

1 5 

1 9 

2 1 

2 3 

1 7 

2 9 

r 1 10 

.litc 3 11 
2 11 
1 11 
£ 10 

1 13 

l 13 

J 1 14 

3 15 

3 13 


Certnthe Major 
Cketiduniwn Glaucum 
Chctonc Obliqua 
Cistut Ladaniferv* 
Cofahiatm Autamnale 
Colutea Arborettent 
Convatlaria Majalit 
Qmvofvuha Tncator 
CoroniUa Emerfa 
Crattuht Coccinea 
Crrpit Bar bat a 
Crocus Vttrnut 
Cyclamen Pcrtfaum 
Cy tints Laburnum 

Dahlia Crocata 
Dahlia Pinnata 
Daphne Cncorttm 
Delphinium Elutum 
Dianthus Barbatus 
Dictawmut AWhs 
Dodccathem Mcdta 
DratocepkoUtm Virgi- 
nianum 


Great Honey Wort 
Yellow Horned Poppy 
Red-flowered Che tone 
Gum Clatus 
Autumnal Crocus 
Common Bladder Senna 
lily of the Valley 
Small Blue Convolvulus 
Scorpion Senna 
Sennet*flowered Granule 
Yellow Hawk Weed 
Spring Crocus 
Persian Cyclamen 
Laburnum 

Yellow Dahlia 
Purple Dahlia 
Trailing Daphne 
Larkspur 
Sweet William 
White Fnttimdla 
Mead's Dodccatheon 


J Virgin inn Dragon's Head 


Echtnops Sphtrocephalvt Great Globe Thistle 
Eptfobivm August if blium Rose-bay Willow Herb 
Erica Grandijivra Great-flowered Heath 

Eryngiunt Alpinmu Alpine EryUgO 


Frit Maria Imperials Crown Imperial 

Fumttrm Com llolbw-root^d Fumitory 


Gcntiaua Acaulfa Large-flowered Gentian 

Glycine Rubicund* DiugjdlaweraiGlycine 


Fig. Ft, 

2 16 
3 IT 
1 15 

1 IT 

% 15 

3 13 

1 16 
3 14 

2 If 
1 18 

3 14 
9 19 
t 19 

2 tft 

9 19* 
1 19* 

1 20 
1 21 
% 31 

3 29 
1 22 

^ * 20 

1 93 

2 34 

1 24 

2 93 

1 25 

2 35 

1 26 
% 26 
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Hedi/sarum Oltcurum 

Creeping-rooted Hedysarum 

Fff/. 
'a 32 

HcJmnthus Multiftoni* 

Perennial Sun-Mower 

1 

32 

Jlclfchorus VtridtB 

Green Hellebore 

1 

27 

Heme roenf Its Fufra 

Town Lily 

1 

28 

Hibiscus St/riftcua 

Althea Friitox 

2 

23 

lfj/pcricutn flitxiuttm 

TictidSt. John’s Wort 

2 

27 

Jberi* Gibraltar iat 

Gibraltar Candy Tuft 

2 

29 

Iris Germtnica 

German Iris 

1 

30 

Iris Versicolor 

Variuus-ctilonred Iris 

5 

30 

Iris Vttriegaia 

Variegated Iris 

3 

30 

lx'i<i Chtutnsis 

CJmicsC Iitia 

1 

29 

Kafmia Gftivea 

Glaucous Kahnia 

1 

31 

lyt thy ms & stints 

Rluc-FJowcred Latliyms 

9 

33 

Iftvuirrti PrimestrU 

AimuftJ Luvmcra 

1 

33 

Lemajum Fern ton 

Spring Snowllakc 

9 

34 

LUiittn Candid tint 

White Lily 

2 

33 

Lobelia Curdhivlis | 

Starlet Lobelia, or CardiunTs 
f Flower 

!• 

35 

JJnunt Arbarrnm 

Tree Flax 

2 

31 

I.t/cbnU CftulcaitmUa 

Scarlet Lychnis 

1 

34 

Ltfsi/ntteh ia J Sa mm u faria C rei-pi 1 *M o i icy wort 

3 

34 

JI/imiutfT Scitsitim 

Sensitive Plant 

9 

35 

Alirvbilts Jala pa 

MsirvcJ of Peru 

1 

35 

2ilonarda Ditty nm 

Scarlet Mounrda 

3 

35 

Utirrissut Jinujnil/ft 

Jonquil 

2 

37 

Fivluntbium Speciosurn 

Chinos Water Ulj 

1 

38 

Ffigeflu 

£/>vc-iu-ii*Mist 

1 

37 

Ftolana Frost rata 

Trailing No!ana ■ 

2 

3a 

Oenothera Fruticosa 

Shrubby Oenothera 

1 

39 

Qriganutn Dictumnus 

Dittany of Creto 

t 

39 

P&onta Tenitifvfiti 

Fiuoleaved P:eodj 

t 

40 

Fane rat turn Alttrifintum 

S^a Pune ratio tn 

1 

41 

Fapaver Orientate 

Eastern Poppy 

1 

42 

Foss ifbra C&ruUa 

Common Passion Flower 

2 

<13 

PhiladAphus Coronarius Svritigu, or Mock Orange 

I 

44 

J 1 hitadt Ip ft tis CoronorittM 

Common PhiiuHelphus 

J 

43 

Vhki Panic u fat a 

Putin led Lychnidea 

1 

45 

Tbysnla Aikektagt 

Winter Cherry 

3 

45 


Pofcmottinm Ctcridcum 

Blue Greek Vnlerian 

**• 

2 

PK 

44 

Polyp a fa Charm r- Bujrut 

Box-leaved Milkwort 

2 

45 

Prim tt fa Verts 

Gxlip 

1 

40 

Futmonaria Vtrgtuicu 

Virgiuian Lungwort 

o 

42 

Rhoifodnirtrmi Poutkum 

Pontic RJiododendroa 

1 

47 

R**b:ttta liisp tda 

Hose Acacia 

2 

47 

Jtjwtf Lttita 

Single Yellow Bose 

2 

40 

Kittfbeckia Purpurea 

Purple Jludbe ckia 

1 

40 

i Sfikia Iltd tea 

Indian Sa^e 

1 

48 

Stmguinariit Canadensis 

Canada Piiccoon 

t 

40 

Sarracena Flora 

Yellow Sarracena 

2 

50 

Sa vifrttim Cretsifitifa 

Oval-Leaved Saxifrage 

2 

40 

Sathiirati Ativpnrgurta 

Sweet Scabious 

1 

51 

Seiko Campanubia 

Bdl-Howercd Squill 

2 

51 

Ststlum Anacampstros 
Sanperwivum Arachnoi- ] 

drum j 

Evergreen Orpine 

1 

52 

l Cobweb Houseteek 


53 

Setteew Ekguns 

j 

Double Purple Groundsel 

2 

54 

Si$Tfrinehiuat Irtdiotdes 

I Deleaved Sisyrinchium 

2 

55 

Sttidnnvih Alpitta. 

Alpine SoldanelU 

3 

41 

Sotulogo St riel a 

W illow-leaved Golden Rod 

1 

54 

Sap futra PeUttfitera 

Winged-podded Sophora 

2 

52 

Spartimn Jumceum 

Spanish Broom 

3 

54 

Sptrati Jjabata 

Lobe-leaved Mcaduw Sweet 

1 

55 

St refit zta Regina 
Symphytum Orient ale 

Csnaa-lcavcd Stretiuia v 

2 

53 

Eastern Comfrey 

1 

4S 

Seringa Vulgaris 

Llac 

1 

50 

Thatictrum Aqtiiiegifi^ ) 
Hum ( 

! Feathered Columbine 

l S 

56 

Tradescantia Virginias 

i H 

Virginian Spider Wort 

1 

56 

TrUitum Sessile 

Sessile Trillium 

9 

56 

Troliiut Americans 

American Globe Flower 

1 

57 

Trojijolunt Majut 

Greater Nasturtium 

* 

57 

Valerian* Rubra 

Red Valerian 

1 

53 

Veronica Stbirica 

Siberian Speedwell 

2 

58 

Viburnum Tiaas 

Laurustinu* 

9 

59 

Vinca Rosea 

Madagascar Periwiukte 

1 

59 

Viter Nrgundo 

Five-ieaved Chaste Tree 

2 

60 

Watltendotfia Paniatlcto 

c Panicled Wacheudorfia 

% 

60 


INDEX 

w in 

G ARDEN-APP A RATIOS, BUILDINGS, &c. REPRESENTED IN THE PLATES. 


VOL. I. 

Plate A. Fg. 1. Mushroom Bed,— Fig. 2. Improved Bark-Pit, 
*—Fig. 3, Section df.— Ftp. 4, Common HurL-Pit, 
—5. Small Bark-Pit. 

--B. An Jiij proved Conservatory.—Fig- 1. End Eleva¬ 
tion.—J-c^. 2. Section of Do.— Ftp. X Lungkudjuul 
v Section of flack-Wail. 

-C. Ftp, 1. Ground Plan of Conservatory,— Fig, 2* Front 

Elevation of Do. 

■■ D, An Improved Cucumber-Frame.— Fig. 1, Ground 
Plan.— Fig, 2. Fruut Elevation—Ft#, 3- End Ele¬ 
vation.*-- Ftp. 4. Loo^itudinuL Section.— Fig. 5. .Sec¬ 
tion showing Burk-Pit.—i'wp C. Sectiuj* siiowing 
Flue. 

—-- E. An Improved Melon-Frame or Pit,— Tip, 1. Ground 

Plan.— Fig* 2. Front Election*— Fig. 3. Section 
across tlic Bed. 

- F. A Plan for laying out Gardens in the moH improved 

Manner 

-- An Improved Hothouse,— Fig* 1. Section showing 

Kiro-Phice tmd Const ruction of VItie** to a^ to pro¬ 
duce the proper Heat with the least possible Con¬ 


sumption of Fuel.— Fg. 5. is the Ground Plan,— 
Fig, 3. A Section showing the Form of die Bark- 
Pit, &c« 

Plats IL An Improved Hot-WaJI.— Fig, 1. Ground Plan of 
Wall and Back-Shed.— Fig, 2, Longitudinal Section 
showing the Passage of the Flue. 1 .— Fig, 3, Section 
across the Wall. 

VOL* IL 

-A* 1, Section of Improved Ice-House,— Fig. ft 

Plan of Well on Level of Passage*Floor .—Fig. 3. 
Lower Plan ul* WcIL— Fig, 4. Front Elevatiuu of 
Entrance* 

—- B. An Improved Stove, Peach aud Succession-House, 

■■ * C. Section and End Elevation of Hothouse, — 

Fig. 1, and 2, Sections.— Fig. 3 End Elevation. 

--™ D* Au Improved Vinerj^i’^. I. allows the Front 

Elevation.— Fig . 2, is a Section of the End.— 
Fig. 3. is a Section showing the Flues,— Fig. 4* v* 
the Plan, 

-— L Improved Implement* of Gardening* 
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